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PREFACE. 


In  submitting  the  following  work  to  the  Public,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  though  the 
numerous  articles  of  which  it  is  composed  must  speak  separately  for  themselves,  to 
offer  a  few  words  of  general  introduction,  setting  forth  the  intent,  the  necessary  limitations, 
and  presenting  a  few  suggestions,  which  may  give  unity  to  the  apparent  variety. 

The  design  of  the  Cyclopaedia  b  to  bring  together  as  far  as  possible  in  one  book 
convenient  for  perusal  and  reference,  memorials  and  records  of  the  writers  of  the  country 
and  their  works,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day.  In  the  public  and  private 
library  it  is  desirable  to  have  at  hand  the  means  of  information  on  a  number  of  topics 
which  associate  themselves  with  the  lives  of  persons  connected  with  literature.  There  are 
numerous  points  of  this  kind,  not  merely  relating  to  authorship,  but  extending  into  the 
spheres  of  social  and  political  life,  which  are  to  be  sought  for  in  literary  biography,  and 
particularly  in  the  literary  biography  of  America,  where  the  use  of  the  pen  has  been  for  the 
most  part  incidental  to  other  pursuits.  The  history  of  the  literature  of  the  country  involved 
in  the  pages  of  this  work,  is  not  so  much  an  exhibition  of  art  and  invention,  of  literature  in 
its  immediate  and  philosophical  sense,  as  a  record  of  mental  progress  and  cultivation,  of  facts 
and  opinions,  which  derives  its  main  interest  from  its  historical  rather  than  its  critical 
value.  It  is  important  to  know  what  books  h^vabeen  produced,  and  by  whom ;  whatever 
the  books  may  have  been  or  whoever  the.men. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  we  have  looked  upon  the  Cydoptsdia  of  American  Literature,  a 
term  sufficiently  comprehensive  of  the  wide  collection  of  authors  who  are  here  included 
under  it.  The  study  and  practice  of  criticism  may  be  pursued  elsewhere :  here,  as  a 
matter  of  history,  we  seek  to  know  in  general  under  what  forms  and  to  what  extent 
literature  has  been  developed.  It  is  not  the  purpose  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  admit  or 
exclude  writers  according  to  individual  taste,  but  to  welcome  all  guests  who  come  reason- 
ably well  introduced,  and,  for  our  own  part,  perform  the  character  of  a  host  as  quietly  and 
efficiently  as  practicable.  t(t 

A  glance  at  the  contents  of  this  work  will  show  that  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to 
include  as  wide  a  range  of  persons  and  topics  as  its  liberal  limits  will  permit.  It  has  been 
governed  by  one  general  design,  to  exhibit  and  illustrate  the  products  of  the  pen  on 
American  soil. 

This  is  connected  more  closely  here,  than  in  the  literature  of  other  countries,  with 
biographical  details  not  immediately  relating  to  books  or  authorship ;  since  it  is  only  of 
late  that  a  class  of  authors  by  profession  has  begun  to  spring  up.  The  book -producers  of 
the  country  have  mostly  devoted  their  lives  to  other  callings.  They  have  been  divines, 
physicians,  lawyers,  college-professors,  politicians,  orators,  editors,  active  military  men, 
travellers,  and,  incidentally,  authors.  It  b  necessary,  therefore,  in  telling  their  story,  to 
include  many  details  not  of  a  literary  character,  to  exhibit  fairly  the  proportion  which 
literature  bore  in  their  lives. 

As  the  work  has  not  been  restricted  to  professed  authors,  of  whom  very  few  would  have 
been  found,  neither  has  it  been  limited  to  writers  born  in  the  country.       It  is  suffident 
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for  the  purpose  that  they  have  lived  and  written  here,  and  that  the  land  has  been 
enriched  by  their  labors.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  marked  facts  in  American  cultivation, 
that  in  its  early  formative  period  it  was  so  fortunate  as  to  start  with  some  of  the  finest 
products  of  the  European  mind.  The  divines  of  Cambridge,  who  brought  with  them  to 
the  New  World  the  seed  of  literary,  as  well  as  of  political  and  religious  life ;  the  men 
who  taught  at  Harvard  and  William  and  Mary,  who  first  spoke  from  the  pulpits,  who 
wrote  the  first  historical*  records,  who  furnished  the  supplies  for  the  first  presses,  were 
Englishmen  by  birth,  as  they  and  their  successors  were  by  political  constitution,  down  to 
the  comparatively  recent  period  of  the  Revolution.  Even  since  that  period,  the  mental 
vigor  of  the  country  has  been  as  constantly  recruited  by  European  minds,  as  its  material 
conquests  of  the  soil  have  been  extended  by  European  arms  and  hands.  To  ignore  this, 
would  be  treasonable  to  the  higher  interests  of  letters,  whose  greatest  benefit  is  to  associate 
jdl  nations  in  intellectual  amity  and  progress.  With  pleasure  we  have  placed  upon 
these  pages,  accounts  of  foreign  scholars  and  writers  who  have  visited  us  and  lived  among 
us,  frequently  enduring  privation,  and  freely  expending  their  talents  and  energies  in  the 
literary  service  of  the  country.  It  is  an  honor,  as  it  is  a  most  liberal  advantage  to 
America,  that  men  like  Berkeley,  Priestley,  Dr.  Cooper,  Witherspoon,  Nesbit,  Follen, 
Lieber,  Schaff,  Agassiz,  Guyot,  have  freely  joined  their  contributions  to  the  stock  of  our  own 
authors.  The  country  hcis  received  their  books,  and  profited  by  their  lessons  and  expe- 
rience. It  cannot  grudge  the  few  pages  which  justice,  no  less  than  gratitude  and  affection, 
assigns  to  their  story. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work,  it  will  be  seen,  is  chronological,  following  as  nearly  as 
practicable  the  date  of  birth  of  each  individual. 

As  a  record  of  National  Literature,  the  Cyclopaedia  may  be  divided  into  three  general 
periods ;  the  Colonial  Era,  the  Revolutionary  Period,  and  the  Present  Century. 

Each  of  these  is  marked  by  its  distinct  characteristics.  The  writers  of  the  first  period 
include  the  New  England  Puritan  school,  the  patient,  laborious,  well  read,  and  acute 
divines,  the  scholars  who  gave  life  to  the  early  seats  of  learning,  the  first  race  of  chroniclers, 
several  genial  observers  of  nature,  as  the  Bartrams,  and  an  occasional  quaint  poet, 
who  penned  verses  without  consulting  the  pleasure  of  Minerva.  In  this  period  there  is 
rudeness,  roughness,  but  much  strength  ;  fi-equently  a  high  order  of  eloquence ;  great  dili- 
gence, and  an  abundant  collection  of  materials  for  history.  Harvard  College,  William  and 
Mary,  Yale,  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  King's  College  New  York,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  College  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Dartmouth  College,  were  established  in 
this  era.  The  great  men  of  this  period  were  Roger  Williams,  Cotton,  Hooker,  the 
Mathers,  Blair,  Golden,  Logan,  the  Bartrams,  Jonathan  Edwards— chiefly  proficients  in 
divinity  and  science  ;  while  Franklin  heralded  the  more  general  literary  cultivation  which 
was  to  follow. 

The  next,  the  Revolutionary  period,  may  bo  said  to  have  begun  and  ended  with  the 
discussion  of  legal  and  constitutional  principles.  It  was  inaugurated  by  Otis,  Dickinson, 
Jefferson,  and  Adams,  and  closed  with  the  labors  of  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay,  in  the 
Federalist.  The  political  and  judicial  arguments  form  its  staple.  They  were  the  first 
distinctive  voices  of  America  heard  in  the  old  world.  There  had  been  as  good  Puritan 
divinity  published  in  England  as  had  been  broached  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut ;  the 
age  of  Dryden  and  of  Pope  had  undoubtedly  furnished  better  poets  than  the  land  of  Anne 
Bradstreet  and  Michael  Wigglesworth ;  but  here  was  a  new  experience  in  government,  a  fresh 
manly  interpretation  of  constitutional  right,  expressed  succinctly,  forcibly,  eloquently  in  the 
colonial  writings,  fast  ceasing  to  be  colonial,  which  compelled  a  hearing,  and  elicited  the 
generous  admiration  of  Chatham.  Nor  was  this  literature  confined  to  didactic  political 
disquisition.  In  Francis  Ilopkinson  it  had  a  polished  champion,  who  taught  by  wit,  what 
Dickinson  and  Drayton  unfolded  with  argument  and  eloquence;  while  Trumbull,  Freneau, 
and  Brackcnridge  caught  the  various  humors  of  the  times,  and  introduced  a  new  spirit 
into  American  literature.     The  intellect  of  the  country  was  thoroughly  awakened.    At 
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the  close  of  the  period  in  1799,  Dr.  Benjamin  Eush,  whose  mental  activity  had  assisted  in 
promoting  the  result,  wrote :  "  From  a  strict  attention  to  the  state  of  mind  in  this  country, 
before  fhe  year  1774,  and  at  the  present  time,  I  am  satisfied  the  ratio  of  intellect  is  as 
twenty  to  one,  and  of  knowledge  as  one  hundred  to  one,  in  these  states,  compared  with 
what  they  were  before  the  American  Revolution." 

The  third  period  exhibited  the  results  of  this  increased  capacity.  It  gave  a  new  range 
to  divinity  and  moral  science,  in  writers  like  Channing ;  Calhoun  and  Webster  illustrated 
the  principles  of  political  science ;  Marshall,  Kent,  and  Story  interpreted  law  ;  Paulding, 
Irving,  Cooper,  Simms,  Emerson,  opened  new  provinces  in  fiction  and  polite  literature ; 
Hillhouso,  Bryant,  Halleck,  Dana,  Longfellow,  sang  their  profound  and  sweet  melodies ; 
the  national  life  at  the  earliest  moment  found  its  historian  in  Bancroft ;  oratory  gained  new 
triumphs  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  a  genial  race  of  writers  filled  the  various  depart- 
ments of  letters,  in  turn  thoughtful,  sentimental,  or  humorous,  as  the  occasion  or  theme 
required.     To  enumerate  them  here,  would  be  to  repeat  the  index  of  these  volumes. 

In  another  light,  this  literature  may  be  looked  at  in  its  relations  to  the  several  portions 
of  the  country — the  kind  and  extent  of  the  productiveness  varying  with  the  character 
and  opportunities  of  each  region.  When  the  different  elements  of  the  question  have  been 
duly  considered,  it  will  be  found  that  mental  activity  has  been  uniformly  developed. 
The  early  settlements  of  the  North  ;  its  possession  of  the  main  seats  of  learning,  drawing 
together  numerous  professors  ;  its  commercial  centres,  calling  forth  the  powers  of  the  press  ; 
its  great  cities,  have  given  it  the  advantage  in  the  number  of  authors :  but  without 
these  important  stimuli,  the  South  and  West  have  been  vigorous  producers  in  the  fields  of 
literature.  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  whoso  long  settlement  and  Atlantic  relations 
fairly  bring  them  into  view  for  competition  here,  have  yielded  their  fair  proportion  of 
authors  ;  their  literature  naturally  assuming  a  political  character.  It  is  not  a  just  test  in  the 
comparison  to  take  the  results  of  colleges  and  great  cities,  where  literary  men  are  drawn 
together,  and  contrast  their  numbers  with  the  isolated  cultivation  of  an  agricultural  region, 
where  letters  are  solely  pursued  for  their  own  sake,  as  the  ornament  or  solace  of  life,  seldom 
as  a  means  of  support,  and  where  that  book-generating  person,  the  author  by  profession, 
is  almost  wholly  unknown.  We  are  rather  to  look  for  the  social  literary  cultivation. 
Tested  in  this  way,  by  their  political  representatives,  their  orators,  their  citizens  who  travel 
abroad ;  the  men  who  are  to  be  met  at  home,  on  the  plantations,  and  in  large  rural  districts, 
there  is  a  literary  cultivation  in  the  South  and  West  proportionate  with  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  In  the  number  of  books  on  the  list  of  American  bibliography,  their  quota  is 
neither  slight  nor  unimportant. 

It  has  been  an  object  in  this  work  to  exhibit  fairly  and  amply  all  portions  of  the  country. 
The  literature  of  the  South  is  here  more  fully  displayed  than  ever  before.  The  notices 
might  readily  have  been  extended,  but  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  work  has  been  govern- 
ed by  necessary  limitations.  It  is  very  evident  to  any  one  who  has  looked  at  the  statistics 
of  the  subject,  that  it  would  not  be  practicable,  even  on  the  generous  scale  of  these  volumes, 
to  introduce  all  the  writers  of  the  country.  With  great  labor  and  patience  such  a  work 
might  be  undertaken,  but  its  extent  would  soon  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
purchasers.  For  that  remote  end,  a  complete  American  bibliography  would  be  required : 
and  it  is  probable  that  at  some  future  time  it  will  be  executed.  But  the  plan  of  the  present 
Cyclopsedia  is  different.  It  required  selection.  On  consultation  with  the  publishers,  it 
was  found  that  two  royal  octavos  of  the  present  liberal  size  could  be  afforded  at  a  mode- 
rate price,  which  would  place  the  work  within  the  reach  of  the  entire  class  of  purchasers ; 
that  any  extension  beyond  this  would  involve  an  increase  in  cost  unfavorable  to  its  circu- 
lation. This  was  the  material  limit.  On  the  other  side  the  space  seemed  sufficient  for  the 
display  of  the  comparatively  brief  period  of  American  authorship,  when  the  whole  vast 
range  of  English  literature  was,  successfully  for  the  purpose,  included  by  lilessrs. 
Chambers  in  about  the  same  compass. 

The  next  question  respected  the  distribution  of  the  space.     It  was  considered  that, 
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under  any  principle  of  selection,  the  story  shonld  be  as  briefly  told  as  possible ;  bring  con- 
fined to  the  facts  of  the  case,  with  no  more  comment  than  was  required  to  pat  the  reader 
hi  ready  communication  with  the  author,  while  matters  of  digression  and  essay-writing 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  lives  of  the  authors  were  to  be  narrated,  and  their  best 
works  exhibited  in  appropriate  extracts. 

To  the  early  periods,  the  preference  was  to  be  given  in  fulness  of  display.  Many  of 
the  lives  required  much  curious  investigation,  in  regions  not  readily  accessible  to  the 
general  reader.  The  sjrmpathy  shown  in  this  portion  of  the  subject  by  various  eminent 
scholars  and  successful  prosecutors  of  literature  themselves,  who  were  occasionally  consulted 
in  its  preparation,  and  who  readily  gave  the  most  important  assistance,  seemed  additional 
warrant  to  devote  considerable  space  to  this  research. 

The  Bevolutionary  matter  presented  similar  claims.  It  was  novel,  much  of  it  not 
generally  attainable,  and  it  was  full  of  picturesque  life.  The  rapid  multiplication  of  the 
literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  the  country  has  permitted  us  to  speak  at  length  only 
of  those  long  established.  An  account  of  the  early  colleges  has  afforded  much  interesting 
detail,  while  it  has  given  the  opportunity  of  commemorating  many  worthies  of  the  past, 
whose  literary  labors  were  chiefly  entitled  to  notice  from  this  connexion. 

The  passages  to  be  selected  for  quotation,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  must  frequently  be 
chosen  for  their  minor  qualities.  The  brief  essay,  the  pertinent  oration,  the  short  poem,  the 
song  017  squib  of  the  wit  may  be  given,  where  it  would  be  absurd  to  mutilate  the  entire  line 
of  argument  of  a  work  on  philosophy,  or  where  it  would  be  irreverent  to  violate  the 
sanctity  of  a  treatise  of  divinity,  by  parading  its  themes,  plucked  from  the  sacred  inclosure 
of  the  volume. 

The  lighter  passages  of  song  and  jest  were  numerous  in  the  days  of  the  Bevolution, 
and  may  be  worth  exhibiting,  as  a  relief  to  graver  incidents  of  the  struggle,  and  as  a  proof 
of  the  good  heart  with  which  our  fathers  entered  into  it. 

The  reader  may  trace  a  full  exhibition  of  the  admirable  productions,  both  witty  and 
serious,  which  grew  out  of  the  argument  for  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  the  passages  from 
Hopkinson,  Belknap,  Hamilton,  and  others. 

It  has  been  further  an  object  in  the  extracts,  to  preserve  the  utmost  possible  complete- 
ness :  to  present  a  subject  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  its  entire  forfa.  The  ample  page  of 
the  work  has  allowed  us,  in  numerous  instances,  to  carry  this  out  even  with  such  produc- 
tions of  length  as  an  entire  canto  of  McFingal,  a  reprint  of  the  whole  of  Barlow's  Hasty 
Pudding,  of  the  Buccaneer  of  Dana,  complete  papers  by  Fisher  Ames,  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
and  others ;  while  the  number  of  shorter  articles  has  been  occasionally  extended  to  embrace 
most,  if  not  all,  that  is  of  interest  in  the  literary  remains  of  minor  authors. 

A  reference  to  the  index  will  show,  we  trust,  a  worthy  design  in  the  selection  of 
passages  from  the  various  authors.  We  have  kept  in  view  the  idea,  that  a  work  of  the 
opportunities  of  the  present,  should  aid  in  the  formation  of  taste  and  the  discipline  of 
character,  as  well  as  in  the  gratification  of  curiosity  and  the  amusement  of  the  hour.  The 
many  noble  sentiments,  just  thoughts,  the  eloquent  oratioiis,  the  tasteful  poems,  the  various 
refinements  of  literary  expression,  drawn  together  in  these  volumes,  are  indeed  the  noblest 
appeal  and  best  apology  for  the  work.  The  voice  of  two  centuries  of  American  literature 
may  well  be  worth  listening  to. 

Avoiding,  however,  further  enlargement  on  this  theme,  which  might  run  into  an 
unseemly  critical  analysis  of  the  book,  we  have  left  to  us  the  safer  and  more  agreeable  duty 
of  acknowledging  the  friendly  aid  which  has  encouraged  and  assisted  us  in  a  laborious 
undertaking.  Many  a  letter  of  sympathy  and  counsel  has  warmed  us  to  renewed  effort  in 
the  progress  of  the  work.  It  has  been  our  care  to  indicate  on  its  appropriate  page  the 
obligations  due  to  others,  and,  if  we  may  adopt  the  words  of  that  good  old  divine  and  poet. 
Dr.  Donne,  "  to  thank  not  him  only  that  hath  digg'd  out  treasure  for  me,  but  that  hath 
lighted  me  a  candle  to  the  place." 

To  our  predecessors  in  these  labors,  ample  acknowledgments  are  due,  itom  the  first 
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ooUections  of  American  verse,  in  the  last  centmy,  hy  Elihn  H.  Smith  and  Matbew  Carey,  to 
the  excellent  labors  at  the  present  daj  of  Kettell,  Everest,  Griswold,  and  others.  Toiheir 
works  we  may  appropriately  add  the  numerous  collections  of  looal  literature,  as  the  Boston, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Charleston  books.  In  the  earlier  departments,  special  recognition 
should  be  made  of  the  valuable  biographical  dictionaries  of  Eliot  and  Allen ;  in  the  latere 
of  the  industrious  biographical  labors  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Loring,  in  the  several  editions  of  his 
"  Boston  Orators." 

We  have  been  under  great  obligations  to  several  of  the  public  libraries,  and  the  efficient 
acts  of  courtesy  of  their  librarians.  Of  these  institutions,  we  may  particularly  mention 
the  rare  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  of  the  Boston  Atheneeum,  of 
the  library  at  Harvard,  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester,  of  the  Library 
Company  and  the  Library  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  of  the 
Historical  Society,  of  the  Society,  Mercantile,  and  Astor  Libraries  of  New  York.  We 
never  lefl  one  of  these  institutions  without  a  new  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  subject 
before  us.  In  this  connexion,  we  cheerfully  express  our  thanks,  not  merely  as  an  aid,  but 
as  an  honor  to  our  enterprise,  for  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  Rev.  John  L.  Sibley  of  Har- 
vard, Charles  Folsom  of  Boston,  Mr.  S.  F.  Haven  of  Worcester,  Mr.  E.  C.  Herrick 
of  Yale,  Messrs.  J.  J.  and  Lloyd  P.  Smith  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Philip  J.  Forbes,  Mr. 
George  H.  Moore,  Mr.  S.  Hastings  Grant,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Cogswell  of  New  York. 

Numerous  private  collections  have  been  freely  opened  to  us.  We  have  been  favored 
with  the  use  of  many  rare  volumes  from  the  choice  and  costly  libraries  of  Mr.  J.  Carter 
Brown  of  Providence,  Mr.  George  Ticknor  of  Boston,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  Mr.  George  Ban* 
croft,  Mr.  James  Lenox,  Mr.  E.  B.  Corwin  of  New  York ;  while  important  incidental  aid  in 
this  way  has  been  rendered  us  by  Mr.  J.  Pennington,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Mr.  Henry 
D.  Gilpin,  Mr.  J.  T.  Fisher,  Mr.  C.  B.  Trego,  Mr.  W,  B.  Reed,  Mr.  H.  C.  Baird  ol 
Philadelphia ;  Professor  Gammell  of  Brown  University,  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  and  Mr. 
John  Russell  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina ;  Mr.  Samuel  Colman,  Mr.  George  B. 
Bapelye,  Mr.  John  Allan,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Davis  of  New  York.  To  both  the  library  and 
valuable  counsel  of  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  of  New  York  we  have  been  under  repeated 
obligations. 

To  Mr.  Washington  Irving  we  are  indebted  for  a  special  act  of  courtesy,  in  his  contri* 
bution  to  the  notice  of  Allston  of  an  interesting  scries  of  personal  reminiscences.  We 
are  under  like  obligations  to  Dr.  Francis,  for  a  similar  recollection  of  Philip  Freneau. 
One  of  the  last  letters  written  by  the  late  Col.  D.  J.  McCord  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina*: 
was  a  communication  printed  in  its  place,  on  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper.  The  privilege  of 
friendly  consultation  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood  of  New  York  has  introduced  us  to  much 
of  the  abundant  literature  of  his  religious  denomination.  We  have  also  received  cordial  aid 
from  Mr.  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  whose  published  writings  afford  many  illustrations  of  the 
topics  of  these  volumes.    Other  acknowledgmepts  appear  on  various  pages  of  the  book. 

In  the  department  of  Southern  literature,  where  information  rests  largely  in  the  hands 
of  individuals,  we  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by  correspondence  with  Mr.  W^.  Gilmore 
Simms  of  South  Carolina,  bringing  with  it  a  train  of  kindly  assistance  from  others ;  and . 
with  Mr.  Johit  Esten  Cooke  of  Richmond,  which  opened  to  us  frequent  avenues  to  infor- 
mation in  Virginia.  To  Mr.  Harrison  Hall  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  brother  Judge  James 
Hall  of  Cincinnati,  we  are  under  similar  obligations  in  other  regions  of  the  country.  From 
Professor  Porcher  of  the  Charleston  College,  President  Swain  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Professor  Totten  of  William  and  Mary,  Mr.  Gessner  Harrison  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  ProfcsBor  North  of  Hamilton  College,  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Turner  of  the  National 
Institute,  we  have  received  assistance  in  the  notices  of  the  several  seats  of  learning 
with  which  they  are  connected.  It  may  not  be  amiss  here,  for  the  prevention  of  possible 
comparisons  in  future,  to  state,  that  in  some  instances — to  the  extent,  perhaps,  of  three  or 
four  pages  of  the  book — we  are  under  a  debt  to  ourselves,  having  drawn  upon  a  few  critical 
papers  heretofore  printed  in  the  LUerary  World. 
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Not  the  least  difficult  portion  of  the  work  has  been  the  preparation  of  the  numerons 
portraits.  They  have  been  frequently  obtained  from  original  sources,  and  are  now 
engraved  for  the  first  time,  from  old  paintings,  or  recent  daguerreotypes  and  photographs. 
If  they  prove  of  interest  to  the  purchasers  of  the  book,  proportioned  to  the  care  often 
expended  upon  them,  the  publisher  and  editors  may  be  well  satisfied.  A  few  choice  daguer- 
reotypes are  from  the  hands  of  Messrs.  South  worth  and  Hayes  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Richards  of 
Philadelphia,  while  a  large  number  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Brady  of  New  York, — a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  this  stage  of  the  work.  The  drawings  from  them  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  W.  Momberger  of  this  City.  The  engravings  are  by  Mr.  W.  Roberts.  For  several 
of  the  vignettes  we  are  indebted  to  the  Homes  of  American  Authors,  at  present  published 
by  the  Messrs.  Appleton. 

A  large  number  of  the  autograph  illustrations  were  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  B.  Sj)rague,  of  Albany,  New  York.  Valuable  aid  of  this  kind  has  been 
freely  given  by  others. 

The  accuracy  of  the  work  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Smith,  who  has  been  long  known  to  many  of  the  scholars  of  the  country  as  proof- 
reader in  the  office  of  Mr.  Robert  Craighead,  where  the  Cyclopaedia  was  put  in  type. 

In  conclusion,  we  may,  we  trust,  ask  a  generous  and  kindly  consideration  for  a  work 
of  much  difficulty.  Inequalities  and  short-comings  may,  doubtless,  be  discovered  in  it. 
**  Errors  Excepted,"  the  usual  phrase  appended  to  a  merchant's  account,  the  gloss  upon  all 
things  human,  may  with  propriety  be  added  at  the  termination  of  an  undertaking  of  this 
nature. 

The  perfection  of  such  a  work  is  the  result  of  time  and  experience.  The 
present  volumes  may  perhaps  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  afford  additional  information  ;  and  this  may  be  employed  in  the  supplements  to  future 
editions,  if  indeed  the  book  shall  attain  such  desirable  repetitions.  Ws  need  not  say,  that 
any  suggestions,  looking  fairly  to  the  design  of  the  work,  "will  be  welcome.  In  the  delicate 
duty  to  contemporaries,  every  hour  adds  to  the  opportunities  of  such  an  undertaking :  but 
the  authors  of  the  day  are  well  able,  in  their  own  wntings,  to  speak  for  themselves.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  insert  a  caveat  against  the  pretension  that  we  have  not  omitted 
some  of  the  true  worthies  of  America — though  the  reader  will  perhaps  be  reminded,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  story  told  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  the  laird  on  a  visit  to  his 
friend  in  the  country.  He  was  about  taking  his  departure  homewards,  when  he  thought 
of  interrogating  his  servant,  who  had  been  engaged  in  packing  his  portmanteau.  '*  Have 
you  put  in  everything  that  belongs  to  me  ?  *'  "At  least,  your  honor,"  was  the  candid  reply. 

There  is  an  old  passage  in  the  dedication  of  the  venerable  Cotton  Mather's  Decenniutn 
Lvctuosum,  which  is  perhaps  a  good  sequel  to  the  anecdote  in  this  relation.  "  Should  any 
FetU  Monsieur,**  says  he,  "  complain  (as  the  captain  that  found  not  himself  in  the  tapestry 
hangings,  which  exhibited  the  story  of  the  Spanish  invasion  in  1588),  that  he  don't  find 
himself  mentioned  in  this  history,  the  author  has  this  apology  :  he  has  done  as  veil  and  as 
much  as  he  could,  that  whatever  was  worthy  of  a  mention,  might  have  it ;  and  if  this  collection 
of  matters  be  not  complete,  yet  he  supposes  it  may  be  more  complete  than  any  one  else 
hath  made ;  and  now  he  hath  done,  he  hath  not  pulled  up  the  ladder  aftel  him  :  other* 
may  go  on  as  they  please  with  a  completer  composure." 

Nxw  YoEK,  Augtut  18,  1S55. 
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OBOBOE  8ANDYB. 

The  fir^t  English  literary  production  penned  in 
America,  at'  least  which  has  any  rank  or  name 
in  the  general  history  of  literature,  is  the  transla- 
tion of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  by  Greorge  Sandys, 
printed  in  folio  in  London  in  1626.  The  writer 
was  the  distinguished  traveller,  whose  book  on 
the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Holy 
Land,  is  still  perused  with  interest  by  curious 
readers.  It  was  some  time  after  his  return  from 
the  East,  that  he  was  employed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Colony  in  Virginia,  where  he  held 
the  post  of  treasurer  of  the  company.  There,  on 
the  banks  of  James  river,  he  translated  Ovid, 
under  circumstonoes  of  which  he  has  left  a  me- 
morial in  his  dedication  of  the  work  to  King 
Charles  L,  as  he  informs  that  monarch  his  poem 
was  ^4imned  by  tha(  imperfect  light,  which  was 
snatched  from  the  hours  of  night  and  repose. 
For  the  day  was  not  his  own,  but  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  his  &ther  and  himself;  and  had 
that  service  proved  as  fortanate,  as  it  was  faith- 
ftd  in  him,  as  well  as  others  more  worthy,  they 
had  hoped,  before  the  revolution  of  many  years, 
to  have  presented  his  majesty  with  a  rich  and 
well  peopled  kingdom.  But,  as  things  had  turned, 
he  had  only  been  able  to  bring  from  thence  him- 
self and  that  composition,  which  needed  more 
than  a  single  denization.  For  it  was  doubly  a 
stranger,  being  sprung  from  an  ancient  Roman 
stock,  and  bred  up  in  the  New  World,  of  the 
rudeness  whereof  it  could  not  but  participate; 
especially  as  it  was  produced  omong  wars  and 
tomnlts ;  instead  of  under  the  kindly  and  peaceful 
infloences  of  the  muses.'^ 

Sandys  was  a  gentleman  of  a  good  stock,  his 
fbther  being  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the 
Inend  of  Hooker,  by  whom  his  brother  Edwin 
educated.    His  piety  is  expressed  in  his 


•  Stitli.  HItt  of  ya.,  Bk.  T.    He  hu  8%btl7  adapted  the 
iM^iiaKe  of  Saadja^s  prefiue  to  Orld. 
▼oL  I. — 1 


"Review  of  God's  Mercies  to  him  in  his  travels," 
an  eloquent  poem  which  he  wrote  in  welcoming 
his  beloved  England,  and  in  which  he  does  not 
forget  the  perils  of  the  American  wilderness  in 

That  new-found-out-world,  where  sober  night 
Takes  from  the  Antipodes  her  silent  flight, 

and  where  he  had  been  preserved 

From  the  bloody  massacres 
Of  faithless  Indians ;  from  their  treacherous  wan. 

As  a  poet  he  has  gained  the  respect  of  Dryden, 
who  pronounced  him  the  best  versifier  of  his  age, 
and  of  Poi)e,  who  commended  his  verses,  in  his 
notes  to  the  Iliad.*  We  may  qnote  a  few  lines 
of  his  Ovid,  as  a  pleasing  memorial  of  this  classic 
theme  pnrsued  amidst  the  perils  and  trials  of  the 
early  colonial  settlement.  We  may  fancy  him 
looking  round  him,  as  he  wrote,  upon  the  rough 
materials  of  the  Golden  Age  of  \  irginia,  testing 
Ovid^s  poetical  dreams  by  the  realities. 

MSTAMOBPHOeiS,  BOOK  L 

The  Golden  Age  was  first ;  which  uncompeld, 
And  without  rule,  in  faith  and  truth  exceld, 
As  then,  there  was  nor  punishment  nor  fear ; 
Nor  threatning  laws  in  brass  prescribed  were ; 
Nor  suppliant  crouching  prisoners  shook  to  see 
Their  angrie  judge.     ♦     *     ♦     * 

In  firm  content 
And  harmless  ease,  their  happy  days  were  spent, 
The  yet-free  Earth  did  of  her  own  accord 
(Untorn  with  ploiiglw)  all  soi-ts  of  fniit  afford. 
Content  with  nature's  unenforced  food. 
They  gather  wildings,  ^traw'bries  of  the  wood, 
Sour  cornels,  what  upon  the  bramble  grows. 
And  acorns  which  Jove's  spreading  oak  bestows. 
Twas  always  Spring;  warm  Zephyrus  sweetly 

blew 
On  smiling  flowers,  which  without  setting  grew. 

•  Holmes,  Am.  Annals,  L  184.  Ejrorton  BrydjfCN  Censnra 
Literaria,  yl.  18B.  Bancroft,  Hlatory  UnlUMl  States,  1.  284 
Tber(>  in  a  copy  of  the  Orid  ao  dono  iTwrna  JIoUU  in  the  Har- 
rard  Library. 
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F/rliiwitli  tlic  (Nirlli,  corn  uniiianurod  boa» ; 
A.i'J  fvrry  y«rar  ntticwrt  lior  Kol<l(*n  caw: 
iViUi  inilk  ii.i<i  luii'lui*  \v«M'«  tltu  rivorri  iillM ; 
An«l  yoMow  Unimy  from  grcoii  eluH  dUtillotl 

WILLIAM  VAIMUIAN. 

At  ftliiMit  till)  HHino  tiiiio  wiili  Sandys  in  Vir|n"ia» 
WiKiiiiii  Vaii;,Hiaii,  ii  pout  iiiul  physioinii  ln>m 
Wiilirh,  tiHik  lip  hiM  ruhidciu'o  (Ml  a  district  of  laiul 
vvliicti  Uii  liml  piindiiiMu<l  in  NowtouMdlund.  Hero 
li<;  4j-4tiililihiit'd  II  plan  tut  ion,  wliich  lio  ouIle<l  C'uni- 
liri'iifarid  to  invito  M^tLliTH  from  England,  sent  homo 
uJi'I  puliiiHlitMl  iii*4  (to/den  Fifire*  u  (luuiut  tract 
ill  proM)  mid  vcrsu,  inlunded  llironfj^Ii  tiio  lUiHlium 
of  hiifinj  and  fancy  to  net  fortli  tlio  disconrnja^- 
tn<;nlri  of  KiiKJaiid  and  tlic  cMK^ounif^omcnts  of 
Aiii(;rif»i.  Ill  liin  dodicutioii  of  Iho  work  to  King 
CliiirltM,  the  luitlior,  who  wn)to  also  sevcnd  otlior 
|MMMiiH  ill  IjUin  and  Englirtii,  callH  himself  Or- 
phiMiri  Jr.  "  Were  it  not^'  .savH  OWmixon,  **  a 
iroiiblo  oiuj  mij^lit  remark,  tliat  neither  tlio  vicar's 
lion,  n(»r  the  pilot's  inormaid,  is  more  a  prtKligy, 
than  an  ()r|>hiMis  v\  NuwfomuUiuid,  though  tlicro 
was  Olio  luaiiaily  tlion^  if  tlio  poot  Vauglioii  was 

Tlio  (lohK^ii  rici'<H%  wliich  is  now  a  very  raro 
h(M)k,  is  a  curious  romiMwition  of  llio  puritan  way 
of  tliinking  t'ligratlod  on  tlio  old  ditssio  machinery 
of  ApoUo  and  his  court.  It  has  sense,  shrewdness, 
Rome  |MK»try,  and  much  downright  railing, — the 
hwt  in  a  Kcli(M)l,  the  satirical  ohjnrgatory,  which 
wns  hrought  tti  perfc(!tion,  or  carried  to  excess,  in 
WanPs  Simple  dohler  of  Agawain.  Vaughan 
vent:i  his  humors  in  a  depreciatii  n  of  tho  times,  in 
a  kind  of  parody  of  tho  Litany,  which  ho  puts 
into  tlu>  month  of  Florio,  the  Italian  no^'olist,  tlion 
in  vogue. 

From  h1a'*|>1iHiiiiig  of  OodV  name, 
From  n'ciiiiiiiig  wordu  with  Mhuiuo, 
From  iliiinimlioii  otcriial. 
FiHim  a  rii'ii  niuI  iiitcriial. 
From  a  Hinner  will  not  mciid, 
From  a  tViciid,  that  will  not  lend, 
From  all  m<»<Icrn  uhiisoit. 
From  much  things  to  no  uho^,  ■ 

Fntm  IgnatiuirH  curbed  Hwonlfl, 
From  an  Alchyniist'H  fair  wonU, 
From  those  Friars  which  cloaks  wc, 
Ab  from  Huch  that  haunt  tho  ntcws, 
From  such  sins  as  do  dolight  us. 
As  from  dreams  which  do  ulfright  us. 
From  parasitic  that  stroke  uh, 
Fn>m  nioP»cls  that  will  ohoko  un, 
From  false  BycophantA.  that  soothe  uh. 
As  from  tln»«o  in  sin  do  smooth  us, 
From  nil  profane  dis<*ourses, 
From  all  ungodly  course.^ 

Sweet  angel  free 

deliver  mc. 

Some  of  Vaughan's  descrii>tions,  as  in  hifl  ac- 
count of  the  fairer  sex,  smack  strongly  of  (»ld 
Burton,  whose  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  was  then 
in  its  first  popularity.     In  the  third  i>art  of  the 


•  Tho  Ooldm  Flooco.  dIvMod  Into  throe  part^  undor  whtch  ' 
%ri*  diitcovercd  the  orntr*  of  ri'liidon.  tho  vlccn  and  demy  of  tho  | 
Kingdom,  and.  lai«tlv.  tho  woy  to  in-t  wvalth  and  to  ffrtoro  tnul- 
\n'2.  8o  much  ooiiifiinlnod  of.  Trannixirtod  Xrtmx  Cambrioll  Col- 
chos,  out  of  tho  !<onth«Tnn)o<t  part  of  th<'  Inland,  commonly 
called  tho  Nowfonnd'.iM-!.  hy  Orphoiist  Junior,  for  tho  general 
and  pi^rpotual  ffood  of  Orcat'  Rrltaln.    16M.    Small  4to. 

t  Oldmlxon.    Brit.  Kmp.  in  .Vm.  i.  8. 


(Joldeu  Fleece  there  is  a  oommendalkn  rf  5tv- 
foundland  and  its  bounteous  fcilieiT,  ^™J"*^ 
allusions  to  historical  incidents  of  ihc  jjenod. 

Vaughaifs  Vhureh  MUitant  pubhshfcd  111119 
voars  8ub«xiuentlv,  in  104U,  is  one  of  tlioie  wg 
IalK)ivd  .hisli»ricaf  deductions  in  ciabbed  tw, 
which  Puritan  writers  loved  heavily  to  tn^ 
thnmgh.  When  the  weary  journey  »  ■«» 
l»lishe<l,  the  muse,  aa  if  exulting  at  the  w™^ 
tion,  rises  to  a  somewhat  clearer  no^^^g^ 
strong  8axou,  in  view  of  the  English 

The  spouee  of  Christ  shone  in  her  prim^ 
When  she  livM  near  th'  Apostles'  time, 
liut  afterwards  ccli|«'d  of  ligh^ 
Slio  lav  obscure  from  most  men's  sight; 
For  while  her  watch  hugg'd  eonial  ess^ 
And  loath'd  the  cross,  idie  felt  disesse. 
Bei>au8e  they  did  God's  rays  contemn, 
And  niaumets*  served,  Grace  fled  from  _ 
Then  stare  fell  down,  fiends  blackt  theur. 
And  nioiign»l*  held  the  Church's  chair, 
Hut  now  dunpelliiig  error's  night,     ^.  ^^ 
By  Christ  his  might,  our  new-man's  Upi^ 
She  may  compare  for  faith  alike 
With  famous  Rome's  first  Catholie, 
And  iMii-agohs  for  virtue  bright 
The  royal  scribe's  sweet  Sulomite, 
Who  train'd  to  «eal,  yet  without  trap^ 
Her  ]HH>r  young  sister  wanting  I>aps; 
Without  traditions  she  train'd  her, 
Or  quillets,  which  make  souls  to  err. 

8f>  feoils  our  Church  her  tender  brood 

Witli  milk,  the  strong  with  stionger  fooi 

She  doth  contend  in  grace  to  thrive, 

Ue|>n>ved  like  the  primitive. 

She  hates  tlie  dark,  yet  walks  the  rounds 

And  joyH  to  hear  the  Ottspel's  sound.^ 

She  hutes  their  mind  in  judgment  blind. 

Who  swell  with  merits  out  of  kind. 

lui'lirist  alone  lies  all  her  hope. 

Not  craving  help  of  Niiiit  or  Pope. 

P(M)r  saints,  to  snow  her  faith  by  deeds. 

She  fills  their  mmls,  their  boilies  feeds. 

She  grant4«  no  wea|K>n8  for  offence, 

Save  vows  antl  fasting  for  defence ; 

And  yet  hIic  strikes.     But  with  what  swordt 

The  Hpirit'H  Hword,  Gotl's  lightning  word. 

liiilitfrent  t.<>ys  and  childish  slifw 

She  sliglits,  but  ehwkit  groM  sins  with  stripaiL 

Yet  s(H>n  the  strays  her  jfavor  win, 

When  they  repent  thom  of  the  sin. 

So  iiiilil  is  nhe,  ntill  loathir.g  ill. 

And  yet  moot  loathe  tlie  soul  to  kilL 

Sueh  is  tho  I.A<ly,  whom  I  serve ; 
Ilcr  gotxhuMM  BUcli,  whom  I  observe, 
And  for  whoso  htvo  1  beg'd  these  lays 
Jiorne  from  the  spheres  with  flaming  raySb 

WILLIAM  MORELL. 

William  Morell,  an  English  clergyman  of  tl 
E>tablishcd  Church,  came  to  America  in  162 
with  the  company  stmt  out  Uy  the  Plymouth  ooui 
cil,  under  tlio  o<>mmand  of  Captjiin  Rol)ert,  sc 
of  Sir  Fcnlinando  Gorges.  Mc»rell  bore  a  oon 
mission  from  the  Ecclc«iu«tic*U  Court  in  Englai 
to  exercise  a  superintendence  over  the  church^ 
which  were  or  might  be  established  in  the  colon; 
The  attempt  by  this  company  to  form  a  settl 


•  Idols-   the  word  l»  osod  for  puppet* by  Shttke^IK'ar«'. 
IKury  IV.,  Act «,  Bccnc  8. 


WILLIAM  MORELL;  WILLIAM  WOOD. 


mcnt  at  Wessagossett,  now  Weymouth^  in  Massa- 
chiuetts,  was  unsuccesisftil.  After  Gorges^s  re-  I 
turn,  Morell  remained  a  year  at  Plymouth  and 
tiien  returned  to  £ngland,  where  he  soon  after 
pablidhed  in  Latin  hexameters  and  English  hero- 
ici,  the  latter  a  little  rough,  his  poem  Nota 
Anglia^  which  he  addressed  to  King  Charles  I. 
It  is  mainly  taken  np  with  tlie  animal  inliabitants 
of  the  land  and  their  conquerors,  tlie  native  In- 
dians. The  opening  address  to  New  England  is 
r  .-ally  grand.  We  have  marked  on  e  line  by  italics, 
ibr  its  stirring  tone,  in  the  English  portion,  which 
is  som3thing  more  than  a  mere  literal  version  of 
his  Latin.     We  give  both. 


IfOVA  AHGLXA. 

Haotenus  igaotam  populis  ego  carmine  primus, 
Te  Nova,  de  veteri  cui  oontigit  Anglia  nomen, 
Aggredior  trepidus  pingui  celebrare  Minerva. 
Per  mihi  numeu  opein,  cupieuti  singula  plectro 
Pontlere  veridico,  qiue  nnper  vidimus  ipsi : 
Ut  breviter  vereque  sonent  modulamina  nostra, 
Temperiem  ooali,  vim  terrs,  munera  ponti, 
£t  varios  gentis  mores,  velamino,  ciiltu9. 
Anglia  felici  merito  Nova  nomine  gaudens,  ^ 

Ssvos  nativi  mores  pertaBsa  Coloni, 
luiligiii  penitfts  populi  tellure  feraci, 
Miesta  superfuais  attoUit  fletibus  ora, 
Autiqaos  precibus  flectens  ardentibus  Anglos, 
Nunuiiij  ffitenii  felioem  lumine  gentem 
Efficere :  aeternia  quie  nunc  peritura  tenebria^ 
Gi*atum  opus  hoc  India,  digtiumque  piis  opus  Anglis, 
Angelicae  quibus  est  natune  uomen  in  unioi^a 
CcDlica  at  extremis  diapergaat  semiiia  terria. 

Fear  not,  poor  Muse,  *cau8e  first  to  aing  her  fame 
That*a  yet  acarcc  known,  unless  by  map  or  name ; 
A  grandchild  to  earttCs  pamdite  ia  born. 
Well  limb'd,  well  ncrv'd,  fair,  rich,  sweet,  yet  for- 
lorn. 
Thou  bleat  director,  so  direct  my  verse 
That  it  may  win  her  people,  frieinls  commerce. 
Whilst  her  sweet  air,  rich  soil,  blest  seas,  my  pen 
Shall  blaze  and  tell  the  naturea  of  her  men. 
New  England,  happy  in  her  new,  true  atyle. 
Weary  of  her  cauae  she'a  to  sad  exile 
Ebcpoaed  by  hcr*a  unworthy  of  her  land; 
Eiitreata  with  teara  Great  Britain  to  command 
Her  empire,  and  to  make  her  know  the  time. 
Whose  act  and  knowledge  only  makea  divine. 
A  royal  work  well  worthy  England*a  king. 
These  natives  to  true  truth  and  grace  to  bring ; 
A  noble  work  for  all  theae  noble  peera. 
Which  guide  thia  atate  in  their  auperior  apherea. 
You  holy  Aaroua,  let  your  cenaera  ne'er 
iVjflae  burning  tiU  theae  men  Jehovah  fear. 

This  cnrious  poem  is  conducted  with  consider- 
able spirit.  There  is  this  allnsion  to  the  Indian 
song: 

Litera  cuneta  licet  latet  bos.  modulamina  quiedam 
Fistula  diaparibua  calamia  facit,  eat  ct  a^estis 
Mnsica  vocis  iia,  minime  jucunda,  aonona 
Obtuaisque  aonia  oblectana  pectora,  aenaus, 
Atqne  suaa  anres,  artia  aublimia  inanes. 

And  though  these  men  no  letters  know,  yet  their 
Pan*8  harsher  numbers  we  may  aomewhere  hear ; 
And  Yoeal  odes  which  us  affect  with  grief, 
Thongli  to  their  minds  perchance  they  give  relief* 


*  The  wbAle  poem  Is  rep'inted  ia  tho  Mva.   Hist   Soe. 
OoUaetioiia,  First  Series,  L 126-99. 


WILLIAM  WOOD. 

Cheerful  William  Wood  was  at  that  period  a 
sojourner  in  the  same  colony.  Returning  home 
in  1638,  he  published  in  London,  in  1634,  the 
first  printed  account  of  Massachusetts  in  Ifmo 
Englun^a  Prospect  being,  as  its  title  page  well 
describes  it,  "a  true,  lively,  and  experimental  de- 
scription."* *^  I  have  laid  down,"  says  he,  "  the 
nature  of  the  country,  without  any  partial  respect 
unto  it  as  being  my  dwellmg-place,  where  I  have 
lived  these  four  years,  and  intend,  God  willing,  to 
return  sliortly  again." 

This  ti*act  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one 
treating  of  the  situation  and  ciicuni>tances  of  the 
colonists ;  the  other,  of  the  inannera  and  customs 
of  the  native  Indians.  In  the  fonner,  in  which 
the  writer  notices  the  towns  bonlering  the  site  of 
Boston,  venturing  in  one  or  two  instances  as  &r 
as  Agawaui  and  Merrimack,  there  are  some 
curious  poetical  or  rhyming  natural  history  de- 
scriptions inteisper^^ed,  as  of  the  trees,  which 
reminds  us,  in  a  degree,  of  the  famous  passage  in 
Spenser,  by  whose  inspiration  it  was  probably 
excited : — 

Trees  both  in  hills  and  plaina,  in  plenty  be, 

The  long-liv*d  oak,  and  mournful  cypna  tree, 

Sky-tow'ring  pinea,  and  chcsnuta  coated  rough, 

Tlie  lasting  cedar,  with  the  walnut  tough : 

The  rosin-dropping  fir  for  masta  in  uae. 

The  boatmen  aeek  for  oarea  light,   neat,  growne 

aprewae, 
The  brittle  ash,  the  ever-trembling  aapes. 
The    broad-spread   elm,   whoae  concave   harbours 

waspa, 
Tlie  water^pungie  alder  good  for  nought. 
Small  elderne  by  th*  Indian  fletcheraf  sought, 
The  knottie  maples,  pallid  birch,  hawthornea, 
The  horne-boutid  tree  that  to  be  cloven  scornca; 
Which  firom  the  tender  vine  oft  takes  hia  spouae, 
Who  twines  embracing  arms  about  hia  boughs. 
Within  this  Indiati  orchard  fruits  be  some. 
The  ruddie  cherrie,  and  tlie  jetty  plume, 
K;iake-murtherii!g  hazcU,  with  sweet  saxaphrage, 
Whose  spurnea  in  t)eere  allays  hot  fever^a  rage. 
The  dyer's  ahumnch,  with  more  treea  there  be, 
That  are  both  good  to  uae  and  rare  to  aee. 

His  versifying  talent  is  also  excited  ly  the  in- 
habitants of  these  woods : — 

The  kingly  lion,  and  the  atrong-arm*d  beer, 
The  large  limb'd  mooaea,  with  the  trippii:g  deer; 
Qnill-<lai*ting  porcupinetn,  and  raecoona  oe 
Caatel'd  in  the  hollow  of  an  aged  tree. 

There  is  fancy  in  the  last  picture,  as  there  is 
in  his  ^^sea-shouldering  whale,"  in  the  chapter 
^'of  fish" — but  that  belongs  to  Spenser.  The 
whole  passage  is  curioqs,  and  is  worth  quoting 
for  its  American  flavor,  llie  epithets  are  felici* 
tons.    II J  had  evidently  studied  the  snlgect. 

The  king  of  waters,  the  sea-shouldering  whale. 
The  snufiing  grampus,  with  the  oily  acal ; 


*  New  Engtimd's  Prospect :  a  tme,  llrely,  and  experimental 
description  of  that  part  of  America  commonly  called  New 
England— diflcoTciing  the  state  of  that  country,  both  as  it 
stands  to  our  new  come  English  planters,  and  to  the  old 
rative  inhabitants — laying  down  that  which  may  both  enrich 
the  knowleilge  of  the  mlnd-travelling  reader,  or  l>eneflt  the 
future  voyager.    By  William  Wood.    London:  168&. 

t  Makers  of  bows  and  arrows. — John9on» 
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The  storm-presagiiig  porpns,  hcrriug-hog, 
Live  speanug-skark,  the  catfish,  aud  oea-do^; 
The  scale-fouo' J  sturgeon,  wry-mouthed  halibut. 
The  flouncing  salmon,  codfish,  greedigut; 
Cole,  haddick,  hake,  the  thornback,  aud  the  scate. 
Whose  slimy  outside  makes  him  seld'  in  date; 
The  stately  bass,  old  Neptune's  fleeting  post. 
That  tides  it  out  and  in  from  sea  to  coast; 
Consortins  herrings,  and  the  bony  shad, 
Bi^-belliea  alewives,  maokrels  richly  dad 
With  rainbow  colour,  the  froetfish  and  the  smelt 
As  good  as  ever  Lady  Gustus  felt; 
The  spotted  lamprons,  eels,  the  lamperies. 
That  seek  fresh  water  brooks  with  Ai^us  eyes; 
Those  watery  villagers,  with  thousands  more. 
Do  pass  and  repass  near  the  verdant  shore. 


XIHIM  or  SHXLLnSB. 


The  luscious  lobster,  with  the  crabfish  raw, 

The  brinish  oyster,  muscel,  periwig. 
And  tortoise  sought  by  the  Indian's  s^uaw. 

Which  to  the  flats  dance  many  a  wmter's  jig. 
To  dive  for  cockles,  and  to  dig  ror  clams. 
Whereby  her  lazy  husband's  guts  she  crams. 

His  prose  shows  ns  little  of  the  poetical  and 
humorous  traits  conuuon  to  many  of  these  early 
narrativesw  There  is  a  short  cliapter  touching 
the  Indians,  which  would  do  honor  to  the  appe- 
tizing courtesies  of  John  Buncle. 

or  THKU  Dnr,  COOKXKT,  MKAL  times,  AHD  BOenTAUTT  AT 

TUXIB  KXTTUa. 

Having  done  with  the  most  needful  chithings  and 

ornamental  deckings;  may  it  please  you  to  feast  your 

eyes  with  their  best  belly-timbers ;  which  I  suppfise 

would  be  but  ttibium  to  weak  stomachs,  as  they 

cook  it,  tho'  never  so  good  of  iUeit    In  winter  time 

they  have  all  manner  of  fowls  of  the  water  and  of 

the  land,  and  bcosto  of  the  land  and  water,  pond 

fish,  with  catharres  and  other  roots,  Indian  beans 

and  dams.    In  the  summer  they  have  aU  manner  of 

sea  fish,  with  all  sorts  of  berries.     For  the  ordering 

of  their  victuals,  they  boil  or  roast  them,  having 

large  kettles  which  they  traded  for  with  the  French 

long  since,  and  do  still  buy  of  the  English  as  their 

need  requires,  before  they  nad  Substantial  earthen 

pots  of  thdr  own  making.    Their  spits  are  no  other 

than  cloven  sticks  sharped  at  one  end  to  thrust  into 

the  ground :  into  these  cloven  sticks  they  thrust  the 

flesh  or  fish  they  would  have  roasted,  behemming  a 

round  fire  with  a  dozen  of  spits  at  a  time,  turning 

them  as  they  see  occasion.     Some  of  their  scullery 

having  dressed  these  homely  catea,  present  it  to 

their  guests,  dishing  it  up  in  a  rude  manner,  placing 

it  on  the  verdant  carpet  of  the  earth  which  Nature 

spreads  them,  without  either  trenchers,  napkins,  or 

knives ;  upon  which  their  hunger  sauced  stomachs, 

impatient  of  delays  fall  aboard,  without  scrupling 

at  unwashed  hands,  without  bread,  salt,  or  beer ; 

lolling  on  tlie  Turkish  fashion,  not  ceasing  till  their 

full  bellies  leave  nothing  but  empty  platters.    They 

sddom  or  never  make  bread  of  their  Indian  eoru,  but 

seeth  it  whole  like  beans,  eating  three  or  four  corns 

witli  a  mouthful  of  fish  or  fle^h,  sometimes  eating 

meat  first,  and  corns  after,  filling  up  the  chinks  with 

their  broth.     In  summer,  when  their  com  is  spent, 

isquoterqua^hes  is  their  best  bread,  a  fruit  much  like 

a  pumpion.     To  pay,  and  to  speak  parailoxieally, 

they  be  great  eaters,  and  little  meat  men.     When 

they  visit  our  English,  being  invited  to  eat,  they  are 

very  moderate,  whether  it  be  to  show  tlieir  manners, 

or  ioT  shame  fao'dness,  I  know  not,  but  at  home  they 

eat  till  tlieir  bellies  stand  south,  ready  to  split  with 

fulness ;  it  being  their  fashion  to  eat  all  at  sometimes, 


and  sometimes  notliiug  at  all  in  two  or  three  days, 
wise  providence  being  a  stituiger  to  their  wiUter 
ways:  They  be  right  infidels;  neither  caring  for 
the  morrow,  or  providing  for  their  own  families ; 
but  as  all  are  fellows  at  football,  so  they  all  meet 
friends  at  the  kettle,  saving  their  wives,  that  dance 
a  spaniel-like  attendance  at  their  backs  for  their  bony 
fragments.  If  their  imperious  occasions  cause  them 
to  travel,  the  best  of  their  victuab  for  their  journey 
is  Nocake  (as  they  call  itV  which  is  nothing  but 
Indian  corn  parched  in  tne  hot  ashes;  the  ashes 
being  sifted  fiom  it,  it  is  afterwards  beat  to  powder, 
and  put  into  a  long  leathern  bag,  trussed  at  their 
backs  like  a  knapsack,  out  of  which  they  take  thrice' 
three  spoonfuls  a  day  dividing  it  into  three  meals. 
If  it  be  in  winter,  and  snow  be  on  the  ground,  they 
can  eat  when  they  please,  stopping  snow  after  tlieir 
dusty  yiotuals,  whieh  otherwise  would  feed  them 
little  better  than  a  Tyburn  halter.  In  summer  tliey 
must  stay  till  they  meet  with  a  spring  or  a  brook, 
where  they  may  have  water  to  prevent  the  imminent 
danger  of  ehoking.  With  this  strange  viaticum  thev 
will  travel  four  or  five  days  together,  with  loa<u 
fitter  for  elephants  than  men.  But  though  they  can 
fare  so  hardly  abroad,  tlieir  chaps  must  walk  night 
and  day,  as  long  as  they  have  it.  They  keep  no  set 
meals,  their  store  beiitg  spent,  they  champ  on  the 
bit,  till  they  meet  with  fresh  supplies,  either  from 
their  own  endeavors,  or  their  wives'  industry,  who 
trudge  to  the  dam-banks  when  all  other  means  fail 
Though  they  be  sometimes  scanted,  yet  are  they  as 
free  as  emperors,  both  to  their  comitrymen  and 
English,  be  ne  stranger  or  near  acquaintance ;  count- 
ing it  a  great  discourtesy  not  to  eat  of  tlieir  high- 
conceited  delicades,  and  sup  of  their  un-oatmeal'd 
broth,  made  thick  with  fishes,  fowls,  and  beasts, 
boiled  all  together;  some  remaining  raw,  the  rest 
converted,  by  overmuch  seething,  to  a  loathed  mash, 
not  half  so  good  as  Irish  bonniclapper. 

GOOD  NEWS  FBOM  NEW  ENGLAND. 

A  curious  tract,  apparently  wTitten  by  a  resident  in 
the  colony,  was  printed  in  London,  in  1648.  bear- 
ing tho  title.  Good  News  from  New  England  *  It 
is  more  than  half  in  verse,  and  is  a  quaint  ])icture 
of  the  age.  The  sketch  of  the  dei^  is  charao- 
teristic.    We  quote  a  few  paragraphs. 

Oh  I  weel  away,  now  say  the  poore,  our  Benefiustor^a 

goi"g> 
That  fild  our  children's  mouths  with  bread,  look ! 

yonder  are  they  rowing. 
O  woe  is  me,  another  cries,  my  Minister,  it's  he, 
As  sure  as  may  be,  yonder  he  from  Pursevant  doth 

flee. 
With  trickling  tears,  scarce  uttering  speech,  another 

sobbing  says. 
If  our  poor  preacher  shipped  be,  hell  ne'er  live  half 

the  way. 

rtn  Hsw  xaouLVD  psxacbbbs. 

One  unto  reading  Scriptures  men  persuades. 
One  labour  bids  for  food  that  never  fades. 
One  to  redeem  their  time  exhorteth  all, 
One  looking  round  for  wary  walking  calls. 
One  he  persuades  men  buy  the  truth,  not  sell. 
One  would  men  should  in  moderateness  excelL 


•  Good  News  fVoin  New  Eoirland ;  with  an  Exact  Relation 
of  the  Flret  Planting  of  that  Conntrjr ;  a  Defcriptlon  of  the 
Profits  accruing  by  the  Work ;  totrether  with  a  brlcC  but  trr.e 
Discovery  of  their  Order  both  In  Church  and  Commonwealth, 
and  Maintenance  allowed  the  palnftil  Labourera  in  that  Wnv 
yard  of  the  Lord ;  with  tho  Names  of  the  Mtveral  Town^  and 
who  be  Preachers  to  them.  Tendon :  printed  by  Mntthew 
8immona,  1M8;  reprinted  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oa  Coll.,  FourtJi 
8oric^  L  19& 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  sMira 


One  for  renewed  repentance  daily  striyet, 
One's  for  a  conscience  clear  in  all  raen*s  live& 
One  he  exhorts  all  men  God's  word  to  hear, 
One  doth  beseech  to  lend  obcilient  ear. 
One  he  desires  evil's  appearance  shun. 
One  with  diligence  would  all  should  be  done. 
One  show^  their  woe  that  will  not  God  believe. 
One  doth  beseech  God's  spirit  they*ll  not  grieve. 
One  wishes  none  to  deep  despair  do  run. 
One  bids  beware  none  to  presumption  come 
One  wills  that  all  at  murmuring  take  heed. 
One  shews  that  strife  and  envy  should  not  breed. 
One  shews  the  hatred  God  to  pride  doth  bear, 
One  eovetonsneas  cries  down  witli  hellish  fear. 
One  to  Inkewarmness  wishes  none  do  grow. 
One  none  for  fear  forsake  the  truth  they  know. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH, 

Thb  renowned  Oaptdn  John  Smith,  on  returning 
home  from  service  against  tlie  Turks,  and  from  a 
journey  in  which  he  had  well  nigh  exhausted  all 
tliat  Europe  conld  offer  of  adventure,  and  fully 
proved  the  nobility  of  his  nature,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-ieven  turned  hi:5  attention  to  the 
new  world. 

In  December,  1606,  he  sailed  witli  others  sent  out 
by  tlie  London  Company,  recently  formed  by  his 
exertions,  for  the  Chesape:ike.  On  the  1 3th  of  May 
tlie  party  landed  at  Jamestown.  He  returned  to 
England  in' 1609,  and  in  1614  explored  the  Ame- 
rican coast  from  the  Penobscot  to  Cai)e  Cod.  lie 
again  sailed  in  1615,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and 
confined  in  France.  On  his  release  he  endeavored 
to  obtain  further  employment  in  American  adven- 
ture, but  without  success.  He  died  in  London  in 
1631,  in  his  tifty-second  year. 

In  "the  tnie  Travels,  Adventures,  and  Obser- 
vations of  Capt.  John  Smith,"  1629,  lie  gives  the 
following  summary  of  his  American  career. 

Now  to  conchile  the  travels  and  adventnres  of 
Captain  Smith:  How  first  he  planted  Vii^ginia,  and 
was  set  ashore  with  a  hundred  men  in  the  wUd  woods , 
how  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  savages,  and  by 
the  King  of  Pamaunky  tied  to  a  tree  to  be  shot  to 
death ;  led  up  and  down  their  country,  to  be  shown 
f«tr  a  wonder ;  fatted  as  he  thought  for  a  sacrifice  to 
their  idol,  before  whom  they  conjured  three  days, 
with  strange  dance)  and  invocations ;  then  brought 
before  their  Emperor  Powhattan,  who  commanded 
him  to  be  slain ;  now  his  daughter  Pocahontas  saved 
his  life,  returned  him  to  Jamestown,  relieved  him 
and  hi^  famishe  1  company,  which  was  but  eight  and 
thirty,  to  pojse«s  those  lar^e  dominions;  how  he 
discovered  all  the  several  nations  on  the  rivers  falling 
into  the  bay  of  Gheiapeake  ;  how  he  was  stung  aT 
most  to  death  by  the  pNoisonous  tail  of  a  fish  called 
a  stingray ;  how  he  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder, 
and  returae  1  to  England  to  be  cured. 

Also  how  he  brought  New,  England  to  the  subjeo- 
tion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain :  his  fights 
with  the  pirates,  left  alone  among  the  French  men- 
of-war,  and  his  ship  ran  from  him :  his  sea-fights  for 
the  French  against  the  Spaniards ;  their  bnd  usage 
of  him ;  how  in  France,  in  a  little  boat,  he  escaped 
than :  was  adrift  all  such  a  stormy  night  at  sea  by 
fcim«i>lf^  when  thirteen  French  ships  were  split  or 
driven  on  shore  by  the  isle  of  Rhu,  the  General  and 
most  of  his  men  drowned ;  when  God,  to  whom  be 
all  honour  and  praise,  brought  him  safe  on  shore,  to 
the  admiration  of  all  who  escaped ;  you  may  read 
at  larffe  in  his  general  history  of  Virginia,  the  Cromer 
islan<b  and  New  England. 


Smith  derived  no  pecuniary  advantage  from  his 
services  in  the  colonization  of  Virjpnia  or  New 
England.  '*  In  neither  of  these  two  countries,^' 
he  remarks,  "  have  I  one  foot  of  land,  nor  the 
very  house  I  builded,  nor  the  ground  I  digged 
with  my  own  hands,  nor  any  content  or  satis&c- 
tion  at  all." 

Captain  Smith  was  the  author  of  several  works 
relating  to  his  adventurous  life.  The  first  is  A 
true  relation  of  such  occurrences  and  accidents  of 
noate  as  hath  hapned  in  Virginia  since  the  first 
planting  of  that  colony,  which  is  now  resident  in 
the  south  part  thereof,  till  the  last  return  from 
thence.  Written  by  Th.  Watson,  Gent,  one  of  the 
said  collony,  to  a  worshipful  friend  of  his  in 
England.  London:  1608.  This  tract,  of  forty- 
two  small  quarto  pages,  is  printed  in  black  letter, 
and  is  extremely  rare.  A  copy  is  in  the  library 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society— rfrom  which 
a  reprint  was  made  in  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger, In  a  preface  signed  I.  H.,  the  statement 
tiiat  ^^some  of  the  books  were  printed  under  the 
name  of  Thomas  Watsoa,  by  whose  occasion  I 
know  not,  unless  it  were  the  over-rashness  or  mis- 
taking of  the  workmen,  but  since  iiaving  learned 
that  the  said  discourse  was  written  by  Cantain 
Smith,  &c.," — settles  the  question  of  aufiiorsnip. 

In  1612,  Smith  published  A  Map  of  Vir- 
ginia,—  With  a  description  of  the  country,  the 
commodities,  people,  government  and  religion. 
Written  by  Captmn  Smith,  sometime  Governor 
of  the  country.  It  was  accompanied  by  an 
account  of  ^^the  proceedings  of  those  colonies 
since  their  first  departnre  from  England,  with  the 
discourses,  orations  and  relations  of  the  salvages, 
and  the  accidents  that  befel  them  in  all  their  jour- 
neys and  discoveries,  &c.,  by  W.  S." 

This  was  followed  by  A  Description  of  New 
England :  or  the  Observations  and  Discoveries  of 
Captain  John  Smith  {Admirall  of  that  Country), 
in  the  North  of  America,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1 614,  with  the  successe  of  sixe  ships  that  went  the 
next  year,  1615;  and  the  accidents  befell  him 
among  the  French  men  ofwarre :  with  the  proofs 
of   the  present   ben^t    this   countrey  chords: 
whither  this  present  yeare,  1616,  eight  whintary 
ships  are  gone  to  make  further  trials.    At  Lon- 
don.    Printed,  &c.:  1616.    It  is  reprinted  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  third  series  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society's  Collections,  and  in  the 
second  volume  of  Col.  Force's  reprints  of  rare 
tracts  relating  to  America,  where  it  is  accompa- 
nied by  its  successor:    New  England*s   Trials. 
Declaring    the   successe  of  80    ships   employed 
thither  within  these  eiyht  years  ;  and  the  benefit 
of  that  country  by  Sea  and  Land,     With  the 
present  estate  of  that  happie  plantation,  begun 
but  by  60  weake  men  in  the  yeare  1620.    And 
how  to  build  a  Fle^te  of  good  Shippes  to  make  a 
little  Nacie  RoyaU.     Written  by  Captain  John 
Smith,  sometime     Governour  of  Virginia,   and 
Admirall  of  New  England,    The  second  edition. 
Ix»ndon:  1622.     These  two  tr.icts  form  seventy 
octavo  pages  in  Mr.  Force's  rei»rint.    The  first 
edition  of  New  England^'s  Trials,  Declaring  the 
success  of  26  Ships,  ike  appeared  in  1630. 

In  1026,  the  Captam  issued  his  largest  work, 
a  folio,  entitled  The  General  History  of  Vir- 
ginla^  New  England^  ami  the  Summer  Isles,  with 
the  names  of  the  adventurers,  planters  and  gover' 
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nort^from  their  ftr$t  beginning  An,  1584,  to  this 
prrtKiit  1 026.  With  the  proceedings  of  those  sete- 
nsl  colonieSy  and  the  accidents  that  befell  them  in 
all  their  journies  and  diecoteries.  Also  the  map, 
and  descriptions  of  all  those  country es,  their  com- 
inodities^  people,  goteniment,  customs,  and  religion 
yet  knoitn.  It  was  pre|)jired  nt  the  request  of  the 
ix>ini>tuiy  in  JiOndun,  and  contains  seyenil  portraits 
and  nia|)s.  A  portion  only,  inclading  the  second 
and  Hixtli  books,  is  fnim  the  pen  of  Smith,  and  in 
theHo  lio  has  drawn  lar^^Iy  on  liis  previous  publica- 
tions; the  remaining  four  are  made  up  from  the 
ivlations  of  otliers.  The  whole,  with  the  con- 
tinuation to  the  year  1629,  subsequently  publislied 
by  Smith,  was  reprinteil  at  Kichmond,  Va.,  in 
IHIU,  in  two  vols.  8vo. 

We  extract  from  this  work  the  account  of  the 
tUniouM  action  of  Pocahontas  on  account  of  its  Iiis- 
torieal  value..  The  chapter  from  which  it  is  taken 
(the  Hecond  of  the  third  book^  is  stated  to  be 
**  written  by  Thomas  Studley  the  first  Cape  Mer- 
chant in  Virurinia,  Robert  Fenton,  Edward  Har- 
rin^on,  and  1.  S.,"  so  that  it  is  probably  from  the 
pen  of  Smith. 

At  last  they  brought  him  to  Meronoco  moco, 
where  waa  Powhata:i  their  emperor.  Here  more 
than  two  hundred  of  those  ffrim  courtiers  8t<»od 
wondering  at  him  as  he  had  been  a  monster:  till 
l*owhatan  and  his  train  had  put  themselves  in  their 
greate«t  braveries.  Before  a  fire,  u[>ou  a  seat  like  a 
bedatead,  he  sat  covered  with  a  great  robe,  made  of 
HarowcuH  skins,  and  all  the  taiU  Imngii.g  by.  On 
either  hand  did  sit  a  young  wench  of  lU  or  18  years, 
and  along  on  each  side  of  the  house,  two  rows  of 
men,  and  behind  them  as  many  women,  with  all 
their  heads  aud  shoulders  painted  led;  many  of 
their  heads  bedecked  with  the  white  down  of  birds; 
but  every  one  with  something:  aud  a  great  chain  of 
white  beads  about  tlieir  necks.  At  his  entrance  be- 
fore the  king,  all  the  people  gave  a  great  shouts 
Tlie  queen  of  Appamatuck  was  appointed  to  brii'g 
him  water  to  wasn  his  hands,  and  another  brought 
iiim  a  bunch  of  feathers,  instead  of  a  towel  to  dry 
them  :  having  feasted  him  after  their  best  barbarous 
manner  they  could,  a  long  consultation  was  held,  but 
the  conclusion  was,  two  great  stones  were  brought 
before  Powhatan  ;  then  as  many  as  could  laid  hand 
on  him,  dragged  him  to  them,  and  thereon  laid  his 
head,  and  bemg  ready  with  their  clubs  to  beat  out 
his  brains,  Pocahontas  the  King's  dearest  daughter, 
when  no  entreaty  could  prevail,  got  his  head  in  her 
arms,  and  laid  her  own  upon  his  to  save  him  from 
death :  whereat  the  emperor  was  contented  he  should 
live  to  make  him  hatchets,  and  her  bells,  beads,  and 
copper :  for  they  thought  him  as  well  of  all  occupa- 
tions as  themselves.  For  the  King  himself  will  make 
his  own  robes,  shoes,  bows,  arrows,  pots ;  plant,  hunt, 
or  do  anything  so  well  as  the  rest 

They  say  he  bore  a  pleasant  show. 
But  sure  his  heart  was  sad. 
For  who  can  pleasant  be,  and  rest, 
Tliat  lives  in  rear  and  dread: 
And  having  life  suspected,  doth 
It  still  suspected  lead. 

In  the  same  year  he  published  a  work  for  the 
general  benefit  of  mariner-}  and  landsmen  entitled 
An  Accidence,  or  the  Pathway  to  Experience, 
necessary  for  all  young  Seamen  ;  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  1627,  by  A  Sea  Grammar,  with  the 
plaine  Exposition  of  Smith's  Accidence  for  young 
Seamen,  enhirged.     In  his  own  wtirds  it  "  found 


good  entertainment  abroad.^*  A  second  edition 
appeared  in  1658,  and  a  third  in  1692.* 

In  1630,  appeared  the  True  Travels,  Adcei:- 
tures,  and  Observations  of  Capt.  John  Smith  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  from  A.D. 
1593  to  1629.  Together  with  a  continuation  of 
his  general  history  of  Virginia,  de.  Folio.  Lon- 
don :  1680.  It  was  reprinted  with  his  history  at 
Richmond.  It  also  forms  part  of  Churchill's  Col- 
lection of  Voyages. 

In  the  dedication  to  the  volume  he  states  that 
Sir  Robert  Cotton, "  that  most  learned  treasurer  of 
antiquity,  having  by  perusal  of  my  general  his- 
tory, and  others,  found  that  I  had  likewise  under' 
gone  other  as  liard  hazards  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  world,  requested  me  to  fix  the  whole  course 
of  my  itassages  in  a  book  by  itself,  whose  noble 
desire  I  could  not  but  in  part  satisfy:  the  rather 
because  they  have  acted  my  fatal  tragedies  upon 
tlie  stage,  and  racked  my  relations  at  their  pica- 
8ure.'*t 

His  last  work  api)eared  in  1631,  and  is  entitled, 
Adtertiseiiients  for  the  unexperienced  Planters 
of  New  England,  or  anywhere  ;  or,  the  Pathway 
to  experience  to  erect  a  plantation.  With  the 
yearely  proceedings  of  the  country  in  Fishing  and 
Planting,  since  the  year  1614  to  the  year  1680, 
and  their  present  estate.  Also  how  to  jtrevent  the 
greatest  inconveniences,  by  tlieir  proceedings  in 
Virginia,  and  other  Plantations,  by  approved 
examples.  With  tlie  Countries  Arms,  a  descrip- 
tion  of  the  Coast,  Harbours,  Habitations,  Land- 
marks, Latitude  and  Longitude :  with  the  Map, 
allowed  by  our  Royall  King  Charles — by  Captain 
John  Smith.  London:  Printed,  &c.  1681.  It 
occupies  fitty-three  i>ages  in  the  reprint  in  the 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  8d  Series,  vol.  8,  and  contains  on 
the  back  of  the  address  to  the  reader,  the  poem, 
**  Tlie  Sea  Marke." 

In  a  passage  in  this  tract  (p.  86),  he  refers  to 
a  History  of  the  Sea  on  which  he  was  engaged, 
but  his  death  in  the  same  year  put  an  end  to  tins, 


^  Goorge  8.  Illllard's  Life  of  Captain  Smith,  in  Sparks's  Ame- 
rican Biography,  l»t  Series,  ii.  4(  6. 

t  A  riiiiilar  cumplalnt  of  **tbe  licentious  vaine  of  stage 
poeU"  is  madt!  in  lliu  '*  Enistle  Dedicatorie"  to  a  tract.  The  Siw 
lA/e  of  Virginia^  published  in  1612.  The  American  Planta- 
tions Hoon  became  un  occasional  topic  of  alluvion  with  MkidW- 
t«)u,  Dekkcr,  and  others.  Kobcrt  Taylor's  play  of  the  **  llog 
hath  lost  his  Pearl,"  in  1612,  has  a  mention  of  the  iudiffervnt 
progress  of  *'tho  plantation  in  Virginia."  Shakespeare  was 
too  early  for  the  subject  The  word  America  is  mentioned 
only  oncu  in  his  plays,  and  lliat  not  very  complimentarily,  in 
Dromio  8  comic  description  of  the  kitchen  maid.  Tlie  ^  still 
Vexed  Bennoothes"  wa.H  the  nearest  approach  ho  made  to  tho 
Western  continent.  Had  Sir  Philip  Sidney  made  tlie  voyage 
to  America  which  he  contemplateo,  his  Den  would  doubtleJBS 
have  given  a  tinge  of  poetry  to  its  woods  and  Indiana.  Ra- 
leigh's name  \s  connected  with  the  Virginia  voyages,  but  ho 
never  landed  within  the  present  limits  of  the  Lnlted  States. 
Lord  Bacon  had  the  **  Plantations"*  in  view,  in  his  Ksaay  bear- 
ing tliat  name,  and  in  another  **  of  Pro[>becie8"  calls  atteotion 
to  the  verses  of  Seneca — 

Venient  annis 
Secnla  8cri^  quibus  Oceanus 
Yincnla  rerum  laxet,  ct  ingens 
Pateat  tellus.  Tiphysaue  nbvoa 
Detegat  ori)es ;  nee  sit  terrls 
Ultima  Thule: 

as  **a  prophecie  of  the  Discovery  of  America.*' 

Milton's  fine  imagery  connected  with  the  fhll  of  our  first 
parents,  ^  their  guilt  and  dreaded  shame,"  will  Im3  called  lo 
mind : — 

O  how  unlike 
To  that  fintt  naked  glory  I    Such  of  late 
Columbus  found  the  American,  so  girt 
With  feathur'd  cincture ;  naked  else  and  wCd 
Among  tho  trees  on  isles  and  woody  shores. 


HARRIOT ;  WHITAKER ;  STRACHEY. 


and  probably  other  projects  of  his  ever  active 
mind. 

Captain  Smith  wrote  with  a  view  to  furnish 
information  rather  than  to  gain  the  reputation  of 
an  anthor  or  sclioltir.  He  confines  himself  to  the 
sabject  matter  in  hand,  seldom  digressing  into 
comment  or  reflection.  His  descriptions  are  ani- 
mated, and  his  style  clear  and  simple.  The  fol- 
lowing verses,  the  only  ones,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  scattered  lines  in  his  History  of  Virginia, 
which  can  be  attributed  to  his  pen,  show  that  he 
lias  some  claim  to  the  title  of  a  poet.  They 
possess  a  rude,  simple  mel(»dy,  not  inharmonious 
with  their  subject. 

THS  BCA  MARK. 

Aloof,  aloof,  and  come  no  near. 

The  ilaiigers  do  appear 

Which,  if  my  ruiu  had  hot  been. 

You  had  not  seen  : 

I  only  lie  upon  this  shelf 

To  be  a  mark  to  all 

Which  on  the  same  may  fall. 
That  none  may  perish  but  myself 

If  m  our  outward  you  be  bound 

Do  not  foi-get  to  sound ; 

Neglect  of  that  was  caused  of  this 

To  steer  amiss. 

The  seas  were  calm,  the  wind  was  fair, 

That  made  me  so  secure, 

That  now  I  must  endure 
All  weathers,  be  they  foul  or  fair. 

The  winter's  cold,  the  summers  heat 

Alternatively  beat 

Upon  my  bruised  sides,  that  rue, 

Because  too  true. 

That  no  relief  can  ever  come ; 

But  why  should  I  despair 

Being  promised  so  fair. 
That  there  shall  be  a  day  of  Doom. 

The  commendatory  verses  which,  following  the 
publishing  fashion  of  the  day,  accompany  several 
of  Smith's  productions,  show  that  he  was  held  in 
high  favor  by  some  of  the  leading  literary  men 
of  his  day,  the  names  of  Wither  and  Brathwayte, 
two  poets  whose  productions  are  still  read  with 
pleasure,  being  found  among  those  of  the  contri- 
butors. The  same  feelings  of  respect  excited 
some  of  Smith's  followers  to  sing  the  praises  of 
their  great  leader.  His  "  true  friend  and  soldier, 
td.  Robinson"  thus  addresses  "  his  worthy  Cap- 
taine,  the  author  " — 

Thou  that  to  passe  the  world's  foure  parts  dost 

deeme 
No  more,  than  t'were  ;o  goe  to  bed,  or  drinke  ; 

and  Thos.  Carlton,  who  signs  himself  "your  true 
firiend,  sometimes  your  soldier,"  gives  this  honora- 
ble testimony : 

I  never  knew  a  Warryer  yet,  but  thee 

From  wine,  tobacco,  debts,  dice,  oaths,' so  free.* 

A  FEW  Virginia  historical  publications  contem- 
porary with  Smith,  written  by  scholars  resident  in 
.  or  identified  with  the  country,  may  be  here  men- 
tioned : 

Thomas  Harriot,  the  author  of  "A  Brief  and 
tme  Report  of  the  new  foun<l  land  of  Virginia;" 


and  better  known  as  an  algebraist,  was  bom  nt  Ox- 
ford in  1660,  where  he  was  e<lueate<l,  being  gra- 
duated in  1579.  He  was  recommended  in  conse- 
quence of  his  mathematical  acquirements  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  as  a  teacher  in  that  science.  He 
received  him  into  his  family  and  in  1585  sent  him 
with  the  company  under  Sir  Richard  Granville 
to  Virginia,  where  he  remained  a  twelvemonth. 
In  1588  he  obtained  through  the  introduction  of 
Raleigh  a  i)ension  from  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  of  £120  per  annum.  He  passed 
many  years  in  Sion  CoUege,  where  he  died  in 
1621.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  improve<l 
method  of  algebraic  calculation  adopted  by 
Descartes  six  years  after,  who  passed  off  the 
discovery  as  his  own.  Harriot's  claim  was  esta- 
blished by  Dr.  Wallis  in  his  History  of  Algebra.' 
His  tracts  A  brief  and  tme  account  of  the  new 
found  land  of  Virginia^  &c.,  was  published  in 
1590.  A  Latin  edition  a|)i>eared  in  the  collection 
of  De  Bry  in  the  same  year,  and  afterwards  in 
English  in  Hakluyt. 

Alexander  Whitaker,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Whitaker,  Master  of  St.  John's  CoUege, 
Cambridge,  came  to  Virginia  while  a  ytmng  man, 
and  was  one  of  the  settlers  of  the*  town  of  Hen- 
rico on  James  river,  in  1611.  During  the  samo 
year  a  church  was  built  and  the  foundations  of 
another  of  brick  laid,  while  the  minister  "  nn- 
paled  a  fine  parsonage,  with  a  hundred  acres  c»f> 
land,  calling  it  Rock  Hall."  His  lettei-s,  in  wliicli 
ho  expresses  his  surprise  that  more  of  the  Enghsli 
clergy  do  not  engage  in  missionary  lalx^rs  similar  to 
his  own,  testify  to  his  earnestness  in  the  cause.* 
He  baptized  Pocahontas,  and  also  mamod  her  to 
Mr.  Rolfe. 

In  1613  he  published  a  work  entitled  Good 
Neices  from  Virginia^  Sent  to  the  council  and 
company  of  Virginia  resident  in  England,  Tlie 
"  Epistle  Dedicatorie"  by  W.  Crashawe,  contains 
tliis  well  merited  eulogium  of  the  author. 

I  hereby  let  nil  men  know  that  a  scholar,  a  grc- 
duate,  a  preacher,  well  born  and  friended  in  England; 
not  in  debt  nor  disgrace,  but  competently  provided 
for,  and  liked  and  beloved  where  he  lived ;  not  in 
want,  but  (for  a  scholar,  and  as  these  days  be)  rich 
in  possession,  and  more  in  possibility ;  of  himself, 
without  any  persuasion  (but  God's  and  his  own 
heart)  did  voluntarily  leave  his  warm  nest ;  and  to 
the  wonder  of  his  kindred  and  amazement  of  those 
who  knew  him,  undertook  this  hard,  but,  in  my 
judgment,  lieroieal  resolution  to  go  to  Virginin,  and 
help  to  bear  the  name  of  God  unto  the  gentilcj. 

A  picturesque  account  of  the  country  was  writ- 
ten l»v  William  Strachey,  the  first  Secretiirv  of 
the  Colony,  in  his  two  books  of  Historic  of  Tra- 
taile  into  Virginia  Britannia.  It  is  dedicated 
to  Lord  Bacon,  and  beai*s  date  at  least  as  early  as 
161 8. t  Strachey  w;i3  three  years  in  the  Colony, 
1610-12.  The  motto  fn>iu  the  Psalins  shows  his 
religious  disposition  and  prcsoVncj,  "This  shall 
be  written  for  tlie  generation  to  come:  and  the 
people  which  shall  be  created  shall  prmse  the 
Lord,"  as  the  narrative  itselt   does  his  ciireful 


•  The  Life  of  CaptalD  John  Srnllh  has  rK»on  wrltt^'n  l.y  Mr. 
Mmms,  with  a  genial  apprcciatloD  of  his  hvx*\ 


•  nistory  of  the  P.  E.  Chtirch  In  Vlnrinhi,  ly  th3  Bw.  F. 
L.  Hawks. 

t  It  hiHb'H'n  lect-ntly  nlltt"!  fyoin  the  oridii'il  Mb.  In  the 
British  M'l-mun.  by  R.  H.  Mnji.i,  raid  published  among  ihe 
works  vi  tiK*  Hakluyt  Booicty. 
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oliservation  of  ^^  the  oosniographie  and  oommodi- 
ticA  of  the  oountry,  together  with  the  manners 
and  cufitoines  of  the  people/' 

Strachey  was  one  of  the  jmrty  of  officers  ship- 
wrecked on  the  Bermudas  in  1609.  His  descrip- 
tii>n  of  the  stonii  published  in  Purehas^  was  main- 
tained by  Mtilone  to  be  the  foundation  of  Shake- 
speare's TemiHiSt.'" 

HABTARD  COLLEGE. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  October,  1686,  eight 
years  after  tiie  first  landing  of  the  Massachusetts 
Hay  colonists,  under  John  Endicot,  tlie  General 
Court  at  lioston  voted  four  hundred  pounds  to- 
wards a  s(h(M>l  or  college,  and  the  following  year 
appoiuted  its  location  at  Newtown,  scxm  changed 
t4»  Cambridge  (in  gratitude  to  tJie  University  of 
England),  under  the  direction  of  the  leading  men 
of  tlie  colony.  li»  1688,  the  project  was  deter- 
mined by  the  be<iuest  of  John  Harvard,  an  English 
clergyman  of  education,  who  had  arrived  in  the 
country  but  the  year  before,  who  left  to  the  institu- 
tion a  sum  of  money,  at  lea^t  espial  to  and  probably 
two-fold  the  amount  of  the  original  appropriation, 
and  a  valuable  library  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
volumes,  including  not  only  the  heavy  tomes  of 
theology  in  vogue  in  that  age,  but  important 
works  of  dassii^al  and  the  then  recent  English 
literature,  among  which  Bacon's  cletir-toned  style 
and  the  amenities  of  Horace  temi>ered  the  rigors 
of  Scotus  and  Aquinas.  Contributions  flowed  in. 
The  magistrates  subscribed  lil)erally ;  and  a  noble 
proof  of  tlie  temper  of  the  times  is  witnessed  in 
the  number  of  small  gitls  and  legacies,  of  pieces 
of  family  plate,  and  in  one  instance  of  the  bequest 
<»f  a  number  of  sheep.  With  such  precious  stones 
were  tJie  foundations  of  Harvard  laid.  The  time, 
])la(!e,  and  manner  need  no  eulogy.  They  speak 
for  themselves. 

During  its  first  two  years  it  existed  in  a  kind 
of  embryo  as  the  school  of  Nathaniel  Eaton, 
who  beai*s  an  ill  character  in  history  for  his 
bad  tenii)er  and  short  commons.  In  1640  the 
Rev.  Henry  Duuster,  on  his  arrival  from  Eng- 
land, was  constituted  the  first  President.  Ho 
served  the  college  till  1654,  when,  having  ac- 
quired and  preached  djK'trines  in  opposition 
to  infant  baptism,  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  office.  He  had  borne  manfully  with  tlie 
early  difficulties  of  the  position,  and  received 
httle  in  the  way  of  gratitude.  Tlirough  his  ex- 
cellent oriental  scholarship,  he  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  improvement  of  the  literal  version  of 
the  Psalms,  known  as  the  Bay  Psalm  Book.  The 
first  printing-press  in  the  colony  was  set  up  at 
Harvard,  in  the  President's  house,  in  1689.  Tlie 
first  publication  was  the  Freeman's  Oath,  then  an 
almatmck,  followed  by  the  Bay  Psalm  Book. 
Dunster  was  succeeded  by  Charles  C'hauncy,  who 
held  the  office  till  his  death,  which  was  in  1672. 
He  was  a  man  of  learning,  having  been  Pnrfessor 
of  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  of  general  worth,  though  of  wavering 
doctrinal  consistenc}'.  He  had  his  share  in  Eng- 
land of  LiuuVs  ecclesiastical  interferences,  and 
had  recanted  his  vieVs  in  opposition  to  kneel- 
ing at  the  conununion — an  act  of  submission 
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wliich  he  always  regretted.  He  was  driven  to 
New  England,  whence  he  was  about  returning 
home  to  his  Puritan  Mends,  who  had  come  into 
power,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  college 
appointment  He  devoted  himself  to  tlie  atfSurs 
of  the  coUege,  and  as  he  sufiTered  the  penary  of 
the  position,  cast  his  eye  to  the  ''  allowed  diet  and 
settled  stipend  of  similar  situations  in  England. 
His  petitions  to  the  '^  honored  governor"  show  that, 
notwithstanding  the  early  gifts,  the  institution 
was  ill  provided  for.  Chauncy  was  threescore 
when  he  was  made  President ;  and  sevend  inte- 
resting anecdotes  are  prei^erved  of  his  scholar^s 
old  age.  He  was  an  early  riser — up  at  four 
o'clock  in  winter  and  summer,  preadied  plain 
sermons  to  the  students  and  townspeople,  was 
laborious  in  duty,  manfully  holding  that  the 
student,  like  the  conmiander,  should  fall  at  his 
post.  He  has  rei)utation  as  a  di\ine  and  scholar, 
lie  published  a  sermon  on  the  Advantages  of 
Schools,  and  a  Faithful  Ministry,  in  which  he 
inveighed  against  the  practice  of  wearing  lonff 
hair — the  Election  Sermon  of  1666,  a  volume  of 
twenty-six  sermons,  on  Justification,  and  the 
"  Antisynodalia,"  written  against  tlie  proceed- 
ings of  the  Synod  held  in  Boston  in  1662. 

His  manuscripts  passed  into  the  hands  of 
his  step-daughter,  a  widow,  who,  marrying  a 
Northampton  deacon — ^a  pie-man — ^these  devout 
writings  were  taken  to  fine  his  pastry — a  fate 
which  the  poet  Herrick  not  long  before  had 
dei)recated  in  hurrying  effusions  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  into  print,  in  his  "  Lines  to  his 
Book  :"— 

Lest  rapt  from  hence,  I  see  thee  lie 
Torn  for  the  use  of  pasterie. 

The  fate  of  Warburton's  collection  of  old  plays, 
by  which  English  literature  has  lost  so  much,  it 
will  l^  recollected,  was  similar.  Dryden,  in  his 
MaA'Flecknoe,  celebrates  the  "  martyrs  of  pies.'' 

Chauncy  left  six  sons,  who  all  graduatCKl  at 
Harvard,  and  bec^mie  preachers.  Dr.  Chauncy 
of  Boston,  in  the  days  of  the  Itevolution,  was  one 
of  his  descendants.*  . 

The  next  President  was  himself  a  graduate  of 
Harvard,  of  the  class  of  1650 — Leonard  Hoar. 
He  had  reversed  the  usual  process  of  the  clergy 
of  the  country — ^liaving  gone  to  England  and 
lieen  settled  as  a  preacher  in  Sussex.  The  coK 
lege  was  thinly  attendeil,  and  badly  supported  at 
the  time  of  his  inauguration.  He  had  fallen 
upon  evil  days.  With  little  profit  and  much 
anxietv,  discipline  was  badly  supi)orte<l,  and  he 
retired  fh>m  the  management  in  less  than  tliree 
years,  in  1676. 

The -first  collection  of  lK)oks  was  greatly  en- 
larged by  the  be<|uest  of  the  library  of  Theophilns 
Gale,  who  died  in  1677,  '*a  philologist,  a  philo- 
sopher, and  a  theologian.^f 

Urian  Cakes,  of  English  birth,  though  a  gra- 
duate of  tlie  college,  was  then  President  ;>rc?  tem- 
pore for  several  years,  accepting  the  full  appoint- 
ment in  1680,  which  he  held  till  1681.  He  died 
suddenly  in  office,  leaving  as  memorials  of  his 
literature  several  sermons,  including  an  Election 


•  Ma-si.  nist.  Soc  Coll.,  First  S•.ric^  x.  179.     AHon's  Bio- 
grapLical  Dictionary.    Peircc**  111  tory  of  Jlarvard,  82. 
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and  an  Artillery  sermon, "  The  Unoonqnerable,  All- 
oonquering,  and  more  than  Conquering  Christian 
Soldier  ;'^  an  Eology  in  Latin,  and  an  £le^  in 
English  verse  on  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepanl,  of 
Oharlestown.  This  was  printed  in  1677.  The 
Terse  somewhat  halts : 

Hie  mus€a  and  the  graces  too  conspired 
To  set  forth  this  rare  piece  to  be  admired. 

^e  breathed  love  and  pursued  peace  in  his  day. 
As  if  his  soul  were  made  of  narmony. 

ScajTce  ever  more  of  goodness  crowded  lay 
In  such  a  piece  of  frail  mortality. 

Sure  Father  Wilson's  genuine  son  was  he, 
New  England's  Paul  has  such  a  Timothy.* 

My  dearest,  inmost,  bosom  friend  is  gone  I 

Gone  is  my  sweet  companion,  soul's  delight! 
Kow  in  a  huddling  crowd,  I'm  all  alone, 
And  almost  could  bid  all  the  world  good-night 
Blest  be  my  rock  I  God  lives :  oh  1  let  him  be 
As  he  is  all,  so  all  in  all  to  me. 

In  his  youth  Oakes  published  at  Cambridge 
a  set  of  astronomical  calculations,  with  the  motto, 
in  allusion  to  his  size-— 

Parvom  parva  decent,  sed  inest  sua  gratia  parvia 

Cotton  Mather  puns  incorrigibly  upon  his  name, 
and  pronounces  the  students  ^^a  rendezvous  of 
happy  Druids^^  under  his  administration. 

lir.  Oakes  being  now,  in  the  quaint  language 
of  the  same  ingenious  gentleman,  transp&nUd 
into  the  better  world,  he  was  succeeded  by  John 
Rogers,  a  graduate  of  the  Collie  of  1649. 
He  was  but  a  short  time  President — ^hardly  a 
year,  when  he  was  cut  off  suddenly,  the  day 
after  commencement,  July  2,  1684.  Mather 
celebrates  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  ^^  his 
real  piety  set  off  with  the  accomplishments 
(tf  a  genUenian,  as  a  gem  set  in  gold.^'  He  was 
one  of  the  >vriters  of  complimentary  verses  on 
the  poems  of  Anne  Bradstreet,  in  recording  the 
emotions  inspired  by  which,  he  proves  his  charac- 
ter for  courtesy  and  refinement. 

To  Yenus'  shrine  ho  altars  raised  are. 

Nor  venom'd  shafts  from  painted  quiTere  fly: 

Nor  wanton  doves  of  Aphrodite's  car» 

Or  fluttering  there,  nor  uere  forlornly  lie : 

Lorn  paramours,  nor  chatting  birds  tell  news, 

How  sage  Apollo  Daphne  hot  pursues 

Or  stately  Jove  himself  is  wont  to  haunt  the  stews. 

Nor  barking  Satyrs  breathe,  n<>r  dreary  clouds 
Exhaled  from  Styx,  their  dismal  drops  distil 
Within  these  fiury,  flow'ry  fields,  aor  shrouds 
The  screeching  night  raven,  with  his  shady  quiU. 
But  lyrick  stnngs  here  Orpfaens  nimbly  hits, 
Anon  on  his  sadled  dolphin  sits, 
(Slanting  as  every  humour,  age  and  season  fits. 

Here  silver  swans,  with  nightingales  set  spells. 
Which  sweetly  charm  the  traveller,  and  raise 
Earth's  earthed  monarohs,  from  their  hidden  cells. 
And  to  appearance  summons  lapsed  dayes ; 
Their  heaVnly  air  becalms  the  swelling  frayes. 


*  John  Wilson  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Boston, 
whose  Tlrtncs  and  talent*  arc  recorded  by  Mai])er  in  the  third 
book  of  the  Ma^alla.  His  olevemefls  at  arutgranrnuiUting 
Is  there  noted  by  the  pen  ofan  admirer.  Mather  mentions  the 
vtt^  oomplimont  of  Nathaniel  Ward  **  that  the  anagram  of 
John  Wilsox  was,  I  psat  cohx  vh  :  tou  axk  wuxahx  wkl- 


Aud  fury  fell  of  elements  allayes, 

By  paying  every  oue  due  tribute  to  his  praise. 

This  seem'd  the  «cite  of  all  those  verdant  vales, 
And  purled  springs,  whereat  the  Nymphs  do  play: 
With  lofty  hills,  where  Poets  rear  tneir  tales. 
To  heavenly  vaults,  which  heav'nly  sound  repay 
By  echo's  sweet  rebound :  here  laoye's  kiss. 
Circling  nor  songs,  nor  dance's  circle  miss ; 
But  whilst  those  Syrens  sung,  I  sunk  in  sea  of  bliaa 

A  mighty  name  of  the  old  New  England  dis- 

Sinsation  follows  in  the  college  annals,  Increase 
ather,  who  held  the  presidency  from  1685  to 
1701.  He  had  previously  supplied  the  vacancy 
for  a  short  time  on  the  death  of  Oakes.  £fe 
attended  to  his  college  duties  without  vacating 
his  parish  or  his  residence  at  Boston.  The  char- 
ter troubles  intervened,  and  Mather  was  sent  to 
England  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  colonists 
^vith  James  11.  and  William  and  Mary.  While 
there,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Thomas 
HoUis,  who  subsequently  became  the  distinguished 
l>enefactor  of  Harvard.  He  secured  from  the 
crown,  under  the  new  charter,  the  possession,  to 
the  college,  of  the  grants  which  it  nad  received. 
The  institution,  on  his  return,  flourished  under 
his  rule,  and  received  some  handsome  endow- 
ments. In  1699,  Lieutenant-Governor  William 
Stoughton  erected  the  hall  bearing  his  name, 
whi<3i  lasted  till  1780,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
new  building,  with  the  same  designation,  in 
1805.  Mather  retired  in  1701,  with  the  broad 
hint  of  an  order  from  the  (General  Court, 
that  the  presidents  of  the  college  should  reside 
at  Cambridge.  It  is  considered  by  President 
Quincy,  in  his  History  of  the  University,  that  the 
influence  of  the  Mathers — Cotton  was  connected 
with  the  college  during  the  absence  of  his  father, 
though  he  never  became  its  head — was  unfriendly 
to  its  prosperity,  in  seeking  to  establish  a  sec- 
tarian character.  At  Ae  outset  it  was,  in  a 
measure,  independent.  The  charters  of  the  col- 
lege are  silent  on  points  of  religious  faith.  Its 
seal  bore  simply  the  motto  "Veritas,"  written 
in  three  divisions  on  as  many  open  books  on 
the  shield.  This  inscription  was  soon  changed  to 
"  In  Christi  Gloriam,"  and,  probably  in  the  time 
of  Mather,  to  "  Christ©  et  EcclesisB."*    It  was  a 


QEOf 


oomm. 


Original  Draft  fur  a  College  Seal.    164a 


*  Qnlnoy's  History,  L  49.  In  reference  to  the  disposition 
of  the  motto,  **  Vcrltaa,*'  partly  inscribed  on  the  inside  and 
partly  on  the  outside  of  two  open  Tolumes,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Winthrop  cave  thispleasaot  explanation,  in  a  toast  at  the  oele* 
bration  in  1886 :  **  The  Founders  of  our  University—They  hare 
taught  us  that  no  one  human  book  contains  the  whole  truth  of 
any  subject ;  and  that,  in  order  to  get  at  the  real  end  of  any 
matter,  we  must  be  carefUl  to  look  at  both  sldea."^ 
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ill  tin:  t'irv-aiMr  'ui\ixiti^  iulunisalitia  bioebiitc  ~  tl;<: 
tti'uAmitx  MiA  wcMiej  of  tlie  inri-iiile  wurld."" 
i>rivMi  frujw  Uw  wU  (wlitk^aJ  •winii[it)ODii  1'T  tbe 

trul  'if  Um:  (yjJlecv.  aiM  ■  idrugicti:  «nMK*]  txlwtsirii 
rivii  tWiliitckitl  »ii«re4*.  JiMrreiMeyubtTUHiii'l 
tlM;  fiivt:niiiiKUt  Iff  tb«  iiMiutifo  in  a  etow  cur- 
fxinUivii  wf  bin  own  teltictkHi.  arnkr  «  m'w 
cliarter   frviri    tli«   (jetienJ   Cvurt,    wliiek   «»-. 

*i^  «rriv(id.  it  )uv]  CHifcrreJ  the  fint  (Jtin^«  in 
tiM  n/'ilnut.  i4  I>ucUir  in  l/ivjiiitr.  upMi  FrtNtknt 
HatlMriii  IOr2. 

TIm:  It«v.  haiaud  VilUn]  wm  fur  Rum  ttuin 
•iz  J'eiuii,  fiijfa  1701  t<ilTir7,  vU:«-(>re>i(U-nturtl>e 
culf«ic:,  sii  af^iorent  ciii»jfr>iniiii«  in  tii«  dittknltiei 
i^ titu  Xiiimm.  Il«  HHD  a  KTwluule irf" Ilannrd.  luid 
!•««»  urtlk-"!  an  a  miiii-ur  ut  Grnbin,  and  driven 
Uf  M«k  ri^iifni  iti  Itii'iiiii  fnHa  tW  dt!vai4.itiuii« 
(rf  KirjK  I'}iili|>'*  wur.  II«  wax  a  K<»id  diviite  oT 
bia  duv,  luid  u  uitefiil  luwd  td  llu:  u Jlt-^rf.  A  tiUirf 
in  Wtiloriii*  tacL  ih4  witb'iut  liuiiixr.  IlixMiii- 
lii'law,  Uu:  K«v.  HarriiH;]  S'feil,  ]fr(.ii(rli«<l  n  M-nrKin 
fiif  Itiiri ut  iiiit cljiirrlj  wlik-li  wiu  iiirK-b mtiEled  ut 
M  B  wr«t4;lit9i]  atTnir ;  hIimi  bo  wmt  raijiM*t(:<l  liy 
tlie  KHUKTV^JMM  utA  \ti  udiuir  uiiy  tiuire  fruin  tbe 
Mine  wiurce.  tin  lKimiw«<l  t)iei«nfl<Hi,  prt-aclicd 
it  liiifiwlr,  wilb  ibw  iidt'iiittu)feii  uT  hia  cupiul  de- 
livery, ntid  the  raiiMi  iicrMiiu  were  m>  avli^itt.Hl 
wilti  it  lliat  iiity  rei|iie»t«il  a  cijiy  'fiir  jiui.licii- 
tiorj.t  Ifii  WHO  tlie  iiiilliur  (if  a  iiuiiil«r  irf'  piil  II- 
caiii>i\»,  t^bJi-Hv  NenrHiii'',  mid  a  [i»>tbuni(iUH  unik, 
in  1721,  eiititlwl  a  "H.«iy  .if  Divinity,"  wl.i.-h  Ik 
ajKikeii  iif  OH  tlie  flret  fiiliii  iiT  tbe  kind  puliiiBlicd 
In  Uie  (Hiiiiitry.  lie  wriite  nil  Witclii-rah,  B:id 
liM  tlie  credit  of  lifiviiif(  n-nixted  tlie  |iiii>iiliir  ile- 
liwliHi  nil  lliat  Niitilent.  lie  wan  twice  niiirried, 
and  bail  twenty  cbildreii.t  lie  died  in  office,  and 
waa  Miciwedud  bv  Jnlin  U-verett,  wIki  held  tlie 
[KMt  till  1734,  Tbe  latter  boa  tlie  re|iiitiitinii  uT  a 
|iracti<-jil  man,  faitlifiil  t"  liix  iifiine,  and  u  liberul- 
liiimk'd  C^briiitiuii.  He  wan  ii  Kruiiiloiiii  of  Gover- 
linr  Jnbii  {.everett,  (if  MwiaatJiiiiiettH. 

Tliu  bniK  nrrav  'if  actn  iif  lilierality  Ut  tbe  ool- 
l>*lf>  l>y  tli*>  HiilliM  fiiinily  dalex  fniin  tliia  time. 
Tiie  v^f-Bi  liMiefa'rt'ir  'if  llie  iiutiio  wbh  ThiiTitas 
HiiIIIh,  a  I,(indon  merobnnt,  luim  in  lfl5l<,  wlio 
dli-d  In  J7H1,  lli-i  atunii.m  wiih  tiarly  aiiracted 
t4i  IlurvanI,  by  Wlnu  a|i|Hiinte<l  tniHte<!  tn  bin  uii- 
file'H  will,  ehar^  with  a  l«>|ne«t  t»  tlif  cilk-KO. 
Ill  17111  lie  tnnile  r  firA  Hbl|iiiieut  nf  k>hi<1h  to 
IkmliiM,  tlie  jimocdU  nf  wliiuli  were  tmid  over, 
mid  tlie  lint  liiUTOit  n|i|>Mi>riiited  to  tliu  anpiiort 
nf  a  Niiii  nf  Cntt'iri  UvIIhit,  tlicii  n  xtixlent.  A 
Dviyilid  (KiiiHldenililu  d'limtl'iii  fnllnwiil.  Ilix  ilirec- 
tloiiM  f'lr  tliu  fninkiyiiiciit  nf  tbe  fund  in  17S1, 
cntiHllliitod  tbu  lliilliH  I'mfetMnniliiii  of  Divinity, 
hi  wlii'ili.  In  1727,  lie  Sibled  a  PnifesanrJiip  (if 
MntlieiiintiRH  and  Niitnrul  I'hiloHoiiliy.  At  tbii 
linio  IiIn  (ivniinlary  ilmiiitintix  bud  linnittbt  U>  tho 
oillcKt-  fimr  tlioiiHimd  nino  luiiidrod  iiound»  Ma.*- 
KncJjiiMi'ttH  riirron(]y.  IIu  fiiwe  and  »ill«ctod  IhmiIis 
for  tlix  library  with  vnbuilde  oounsel,  and  fur- 


rarded.  from  a  fricad.  a  Fct  ef  Hettw  an]  Gnck 

type*  fur  (iriiitjiiie. 

'  Tli»  liberality  wa»  the  more  pvusewortbr  net 
Il'iUia  Has  a  V»\^<.  a  hm  in  do  cni  fuvor  Ib 
Kew  Euxland ;  but  be  va»  a  man  (if  lilwral  ndnd, 
aiid  ttlrCikA  Harranl  for  tbe  v('>t«t  <if  fab  moid- 
fireut  intlf.  as  tbe  in.r4  ii>dr[Kii(J«ii  nilkfeof  tbe 
timiv.*  In  roondin^  his  LKiiiiitT  VtvSamitAAp 
lie  itijp(M:d  no  te<^  hm  required  nilj  that  B^ 
ti4s  kboald  not  be  ezdnikd  from  iti>  prinlegcd 
Bih  brotLen,  John  and  Natt>uiit4.  v^re  akodo- 
nvn  to  ibe  cuDefe.  Tliomsx  HoIIii'.  a  aoti  of  the 
b>t  meiiti'iUDd,  became  tbe  heir  (if  Lix  nnde,  tbe 
find  Uenefcctor.  and  lilieraHy  coutirct-d  his  boonty. 
lie  cfTifcm.-<]  montj,  bouL.^  uid  ].lJliiMnfaie«l  ap- 
fdinitii'',  Ue  fctjnived  bis  nnele  Lot  a  few  yean, 
and  ]Kti,  a  son,  tlie  third  Tliomxs  Bdlif.  Tlua 
■wKt  tbe  biiKMis  luitiqiiary  und  lirtooMi,  with  a 
cdllectur's  zeal  fur  tbe  memory  of  Milion  and  Al- 
({■-nuin  Sidney.  A  rare  mcmonal  of  his  la^tea  is 
k-fl  in  tbe  twii  illiiFtrated  qttan<«  of  Vemoin,  l^ 
Tlii'inu-s  Brand  Uollis  (who  al>o  pav<r  liooks  and  a 
Wguetitj,  tiDbli>hfd  in  178'>.  ^is  ;ear>  wtlxt  Ins 
death.  Heaent  «itne  of  it*  n:o?t  valuable  fiteTV|^ 
treuf^nrea  to  the  Harvard  111  niir.  books  on  rdt- 
p<iii«  and  ^litical  lit  erty,  all  of  »>lid  wmih,  aad 
Himi'tiince  bound  in  a  (»st1y  manner,  as  becsme 
)ii*  ta.->t««.  It  wan  bis  hnninr  to  emiiloy  varion 
frilt  embtemx  or  devices  to  in(ii(3te  the  natme  of 
tiic  coiitentK.  Thtw  be  pnt  an  owl  on  the  bwA 
iif  one  vol  III  lie,  to  indicate  that  it  wa«  replete  with 
^vi^dllIa,  while  lie  indicat(-d  the  folly  cnT  aDotbcr 
ky  the  owl  reveised.  The  jwddess  of  Bberty 
rt.iired  frvjuently.  Many  of  tbe  bookx  contained 
cilationH  fmin  Uilton,  of  whom  he  wa.<  an  emb»- 
i-ia-lic  admirc-r,  and  ottca-'^ional  nipiiuiranda  exhi- 
liitiii^  the  iteol  of  a  bibliograplier.t  He  collected 
(■i)i)i|ilfte  seriwof  psiiiphletH  on  controvereiea,and 
]>re~eiiteil  Iliem  bound.  He  aL^  gave  money 
Ireely  in  addition.    Hia  donations  in  his  lifttime 


*  Qnlncy'n  llltlnry  af  llunrd 


nlnnltT.  I. « 
nW%,  Tlli.  IN 


no]  III. 

and  by  will  amounted  to  nearly 


t  MuH  IIM.  a< 
Pi'Ir-N'. 
X  lMn'.''iillLM.DtHaiT»nl.l>-U:  Kllot'i  Bin* .  THai : 


•  QiilncT'*  Hilt  of  n.rT.Rl,  1,  I8S, 

t  liuvenl  DotlDM  of  HoIIIi'b  I>o»k«.  vlth  ropleii  ofhls  mnota- 
tl<>n^  iiiiir  Iw  >fr<D  Id  tho  Montbl;  Anlh<>i<»:v  for  lU  B.  Id  obb 
nf  Ilia  livrntd  Tolumriho  uotM,  on  i  loov  Bllpof  i^iintr.wlilek 
hu  rc-IilDortlu  plK<  for  neulr  ninoiv  vpuni.  "T.  If,  hiibHD 
purMFiilirlT  IndndrloDt  Id  eolJ«ctluK  (Iriuninin  and  LrxIcoDii 
urUifOrlaDtal  Root  L»iipi«i™«,  to  wnd  (i>  llirvan!  Coir»fr,  In 
bofrr  or  rormlnii  b;  IImI  mriins.  iwMi'd  bv  ihe  t'livnis  at  Ibo 
laiden.  alwiiirs  brDoOtvnt,*  f«ir  I'Hiiik  Kb(ilu«,  bonon  lo  (bDlr 
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Cnds  sterling.  At  this  day,  eighty  years  after 
bequest  of  Gve  hundred  pouiuL*  to  the  lil>rary, 
half  of  the  peniianenC  incoioe  for  the  parcbase  of 
books  is  derived  from  that  eouroe.  A  full-length 
portrait  of  hii.L,  richly  painted  by  Copley,  at  the 
Inslaitce  of  the  corporation,  hang«  in  tlie  Gallery. 
When  it  was  requested  of  him,  he  replied,  in 
aUiuioD  to  the  works  of  hU  favorite  Englisli  rdbr- 
mers,  which  he  had  sent,  "the  etligiea  which  you 
desire  may  be  seen  at  this  time  in  jour  Ubrnry, 
feature  by  feature."  We  have  t^en  our  en- 
graving from  a  medallioD  bead  in  the  Hollis 
Memoirs. 
He  was  the  friend  not  only  of  English  bat  of 


and  John  Adams. 

Leverett  waa  followed  in  the  college  presidency 
by  Bei^amin  Wadsworth,  from  172B  to  1737,  ii 
tnoderate,  uiefiil  man.  He  published  a  numlH-r 
of  sermons  and  religions  essays.  Edwnrd  Holyotte 
toooeeded,  and  was  president  for  nearly  thirty- 
two  years,  til)  1789.  Harvard  prospered  daring 
hi*  time,  though  the  destmuljon  of  the  old  Ilar- 
rtrd  Hall  by  Are,  in  1704,  was  a  serious  disaster, 
eqiecrally  as  it  involfed  the  loss  of  the  library ; 
bat  the  sympathy  eicited  new  acts  of  friendship. 
On  a  winter  s  night  in  Jannary  some  six  thousand 
Tolumea  were  burnt  in  this  edifice,  inclnding  the 
Oriental  library  bcqtieatlied  by  Dr.  Lightibot, 
and  the  Greek  and  Romaa  classioa  presented  by 
BeAeley. 


iTj,    jffli.    ^tt  ^X^   ^Si. 

i  JI-_H_J"  I VV 


Among  other  adi'.itions  to  the  college  nseful- 
neea,  the  first  endowiiii^nt  of  special  annual  lec- 
tnres  was  made  nt  this  period  by  tlie  Hon.  Paul 
Dadley,  of  great  reputation  on  the  Benoli,  who, 
'  in  1751,  fbintded,  by  bequest,  the  coarse  bearing 
his  name.  Four  are  delivered  in  succession,  onu 
esoh  year,  on  Nitural  and  Revealed  Religion,  tlie 
Oborch  of  Bom",  and  the  Volidity  of  Presbyterian 
Ordination.  Tlio  fir^t  of  these  wna  delivered  by 
President  Hnlyoke,  who  liad  a  rare  disinclination 
amon^  the  New  England  clergy  to  ajipear  in  jirint, 
and  his  discourse  was  not  publi^:hell.  He  lived 
in  the  discha:^  of  his  offloe  U>  tlie  age  of  eaghty. 


During  the  Presidency  of  Holyoke  the  Collc^ 
gnined  distinguislied  honor  by  the  publication,  in 
1761,  of  the  Pitlm  et  Oralnlatio.i  Ttiis  was  an 
elegiac  and  complimentary  volume,  printed  with 
much  elegance  in  qunrto,  oelebrating  the  death 
of  George  II.  in  the  previoos  year,  and  the  glo- 
rious aooessioa  of  George  HI.,  not  forgetting 
Epitbalaraia  on  the  nuptials  with  tlie  I^ncess 
Charlotte.  A  proposal  was  eet  up  in  the  aollfge 
ch^>el  inviting  competition  on  these  themes  from 
andergraduates,  or  those  who  hod  taken  a  degree 
within  seven  yeon,  for  ux  guinea  priiea  to  be 
given  for  the  best  Latin  oration,  Lntiu  poem  in 
hexameters,  Latin  elegy  in  hexameters  and  pen- 
taTiieters,  Latin  ode,  English  poem  in  long  verae, 
and  English  ode.)  These  conditions  were  not 
all  preserved  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume. 
Master  Lovell,  in  its  second  ode,  ascribes  the  first 
idea  to  Governor  Bernard,  who  had  then  just 
entered  on  his  office,  which  is  confirmed  by  a  raso- 
liiljon  of  the  college  corporation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year,  providing  for  a  presentation  copy 
to  his  new  Majesty,  who  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  speciul  acknowledgment  of  it.  Pred- 
dent  Uolyoice  sent  n  copy  to  Thomas  Hollis  the 
antiquarian.  "  An  attempt,"  he  says,  in  his  letter, 
"of  several  young  gentlemen  here  with  us,  and 
educated  in  this  college,  to  show  their  pious 
sorrow  on  occonnt  of  the  death  of  our  late  glo- 
rious kiufT,  their  attachment  to  his  royal  house, 
the  joy  titoy  have  in  the  accession  of  his  present 
mnjesty  to  the  British  throne,  and  in  the  prospect 
they  hnve  of  the  huppiness  of  Britain  from  the 
Boyal  Progeny  which  they  hope  f<ir  ttom  his  alli- 
ance with  the  iUuatrious  house  of  Mechlonburg.''S 
The  volume  thus  originated  may  compare,  botli 
in  taste  and  scholarship,  with  simihtr  effusions  of 
the  old  world.  Though  rnthor  a  trial  of  skill  th.'.ii 
oil  appeal  of  sober  truilifulness,  tlie  necessary  pa- 
iiegj'ric  is  tempered  by  tlie  good  advice  to  the  new 
King  in  the  prefatory  prose  address,  anoribed  to 
Hutchinson  or  Bemord,  which,  if  Ids  M^gesty  had 
followed  in  its  spirit,  sepamtion  from  the  colonies 
might  have  been  longer  delayed.  The  inevitable 
coniUtion  of  such  a  work  as  the  ^etas  is  eulogy ; 

•  Edmrd  AdiuUiu  Holt'olii',  tho  cDclFnaiLui  md  celebnt- 
ed  pbjBlHnn,  ortlilcia,  Min.,  wu  Ibe  »n  or  rresidcnl  IIi>1r- 
ntf,  br  bis  Kcond  Durrlwe,  Hs  wna  bacn  Auguu  IS,  IttS. 
udbacamgigndnnteorBimrdorilM.  For  nrartj  virblr 
j«n  be  >»  1  prulllIODcr  it  6$laB,  drlnx  Divrc  in  UM.  llo 
wu  >  mm  or  chiruUr  ind  pnibl^  In  lil>  pmnrnlaii,  uid  ■ 

At  iba  ue  of  alcnly  bli  di'ilrs  for  knowlediN  «*>  Kttn  u 
n^tf-  He  kept  up  h\3  funllluItT  wllli  Ibe  clanlci,  juid 
Ihe  prHtlin  of  hli  purenDwe  imd  «Jle«  llf^  In  Ubenl  atiidlH 
and  ncqadnUncc  vltb  eorloiu  Iblngg,  In  ud  ODl  of  hli  profM- 

mar  bo  added  to  tbft  lung  llet  of  iHktanl  pblioHmbDn  wbo  luT* 
mi^brd  cxiromo  ego.  lie  retelned  hi)  fuut'tes  U>  tbe  lul. 
Il  bed  elm/)  bFrn  hli  hiblt  to  rewrd  bis  obs.'mtltini,  ud 

An<^r  ba  »>mpl«t>!(l  his  hundrcdlb  year,  It  Isstetcd  tbat  "be 
comnioiiced  a  manowrlpt  In  whieh  h*  pmposrd  to  mtnoto 
down  eome  of  the  clmnireg  In  Ibe  nunnc-n.  drsss.  dwellln);!, 
andtupln/meiitsortfaalnfaiibltuts  orSolem,"— Wll  Uam'*  Am. 
"  '  llog:  Kiupp'e  Am.  BloE. 
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80  the  departing  guest  is  sped  and  tlie  coining 
welcomed,  in  the  most  rapturoas  figments  of 
poetry.  George  II.  is  elevated  to  his  ai)otheosis 
in  tlie  skies,  in  the  long  echoing  wave  of  the  exult- 
ing hexameter,  while  the  ebbing  flood  of  feeling 
at  so  mournful  an  exaltation  is  couched  in  the 
subdued  expression  of  the  sinking  pentameter.* 
All  nature  is  called  upon  to  mourn  and  weep,  and 
again  to  rejoice ;  all  hearts  to  bleed,  and  a^n  to 
live,  as  one  royal  monarch  ascends  the  sk^  and 
another  the  thrune.  As  tiiis  production  really 
possesses  considerable  merit,  as  it  brings  togetlier 
the  names  of  several  writers  worthy  of  comme- 
moration, and  as  the  work  is  altogether  unique  in 
the  history  of  American  literature,  it  nmy  be  well 
tu  notice  its  separate  articles  with  such  testhnony 
as  we  can  bring  together  on  the  question  oi  their 
authorship. 

fiy  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  the  historian 
of  Spanish  Literature,  we  have  before  us  his  copy 
of  the  Pietas  which  once  belonged  to  Professor 
Winthrop,  with  a  manuscript  letter  from  tlie  anti- 
quarian Tbaddeus  Mason  Harris,  who  was  libra- 
rian at  Harvard  from  1791  to  1793,  wliich  fur- 
nishes authorities  named  in  Professor  Sewall^s  copy 
presented  to  the  writer ;  also  a  manuscript  list  of 
authors  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Eliot.  In  the 
Monthly  Anthology  for  June,  1809,  we  have  a 
carefully  prepared  list,  in  an  article  written  by 
A.  H.  Everett.,  and  in  the  No.  for  July  some  sug- 
gestions for  its  emendation,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sanmel 
Deane,  of  Portland,  the  only  surviving  contributor, 
and  fVom  another  person,  not  known  to  us,  who 
dates  his  note,  July  13,  1809. 

There  are  thirtv-one  papers  in  all,  exclusive  of 
the  introductory  address  to  the  King.  The  first 
18  the  Adhortatio  Prasidis^  a  polished  Latin  ode, 
the  ostensible  composition  of  rresident  Holyoke, 
who  was  then  about  seventy.  It  does  credit  to 
his  taste  and  scholarship.!  It  closes  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  hopes  of  the  future  American  song. 

Sic  forsftn  et  vos  vestraqne  mnnera 
Blando  benignas  Inmine  viderit, 
Miratus  ignotiu  camcenas 

Sole  Bub  Hceperio  calentes. 

The  second  and  twenty-fifth  belong  to  John  Lo- 
vell,  to  whom  have  also  l»een  ascril>ed  by  Deane 
the  twenty -sixth  and  seventh,  with  the  still  farther 
authority  of  LovolKs  name  at  the  end  of  these 
articles,  in  Wintlirop's  own  copy. 
•  Lovell.  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  was 
master  of  the  Boston  Latin  school  for  forty  years 
firom  1734  to  1776  (succeeding  to  the  afterwards 
famous  Jeremiah  Gridley,  a  great  lawyer  in  his 
prime,  and  an  elegant  writer  in  his  newspaper, 
the  Rehearml^X  in  his  younger  days,  in  1781), 
when  he  beoanie  a  loyalist  refugee,  and  went  with 
the  British  troops  to  Halifax,  where  he  soon  after 


*  Coleridge  baa  mfwtt  happily,  in  hia  translation  of  Schiller^fl 
couplet,  ** described  and  exemplified''  the  Oridlan  Elegiac 
uietro. 

In  the  hexamotor  rises  the  fountain's  silvery  colnnin; 
In  the  pentauieter  aye  falling  in  melody  hack. 

t  The  writer  in  the  Monthly  Anthology  tor  Jnne,  18W,  sng- 
ire^ts  that  he  was  as^i^^tcd  in  it  by  Master  LovelL  It  has  also 
been  ascribed  to  Bernard. 

%  The  Rfkearml  was  a  weekly  paper  in  Boeton,  on  a  half 
sheet  folio,  published  from  1781-«i,  when  it  was  merged  In  the 
Boston  Evfuing  Pott  In  Gridley "s  hands  it  was  written  in 
rather  an  ornamental  style.  Thomas's  Hist  of  Print,  it  2S8. 
Mass.  Hist  Soc  ColL,  First  Series,  v  81& 


died,  in  1 778.  Though  a  rigid  teacher,  Lovell  is  said 
to  have  been  an  agreeable  companion ;  and  though 
a  tory,  he  educated  many  of  the  whig  leaders. 
He  ddivered  the  first  published  address  in  Fanenil 
Hall,  a  funeral  oration  on  its  founder  in  1742.  In 
the  close  of  this  he  uttered  the  memorable  sen- 
tence, ^^  May  this  hall  be  ever  sacred  to  the  inte- 
rests of  trutli,  of  justice,  of  loyalty,  of  honor,  of 
liberty.  May  no  private  views  nor  party  broils 
ever  enter  these  walls." 

Lovell's  Latin  ode  (n.)  to  Governor  Bernard  is 
forcible  and  elegant,  and  its  concluding  simile  of 
the  torn  branch  in  Virgirs  descent  to  Hades,  as 
applied  to  the  royal  succession,  happy. 

Sic  sacra  soeve  dona  Proserpins 
Dimittit  arbor,  alter  et  emicat 
Ramus  reifulgene,  nc  avito 

Silva  iterum  renovatur  auro. 

His  second  composition  (xxv.)  is  an  Epithala- 
mium  in  English  heroics,  descriptive  of  the  embar- 
cation  of  Charlotte  on  the  Elbe.  Rocks,  sands, 
winds,  and  Neptune  are  invoked  to  give  safe  con- 
duct to  the  marriage  party ;  and  Neptune  responds 
in  tlie  most  cordial  manner. 

XXVI.  and  xxvii.  are,  the  one  in  Latin,  the  other 
in  English,  commemorations  of  the  astronomical 
incident  of  the  year,  the  transit  of  Venus,  which 
had  just  been  observed  by  Professor  Winthrop,  of 
the  College  at  St.  John^s. 

ZXTIL 

While  Halley  views  the  heavens  with  curious  eyes, 
And  notes  the  changes  in  the  stormy  skies, — 
What  constellations  "bode  descending  rains, 
Swell  the  proud  streams,  and  fertilize  the  plains ; 
What  call  the  zephyrs  forth,  with  favouring  breeze, 
To  waft  Britannia's  fleets  o'er  subject  seas ; 
In  different  orbits  how  the  planets  run, 
Reflecting  rays  they  borrow  from  the  sun : — 
Sudden  a  dii^rent  prospect  charms  his  sight,— 
Venus  encircled  in  the  source  of  light! 
Wonders  to  come  hib  ravished  thoughts  unfold, 
And  thus  the  Heaven-instructed  bard  foretold : 
What  glorious  scenes,  to  ages  past  unknown. 
Shall  in  one  summer's  rolling  months  be  shown. 
Auspicious  omens  yon  bright  regions  wear ; 
Events  responsive  m  the  earth  appear. 
A  golden  Fhosbus  decks  the  risbff  mom, — 
Such,  glorious  George  I  thy  youthful  brows  adorn ; 
Nor  sparkles  Venus  on  the  ethereal  plain. 
Brighter  than  Charlotte  'midst  the  virgin  train. 
The  illustrious  pair  conjoined  in  nuptial  ties, 
Britannia  shines  a  rival  to  the  skies  1 

Seven  of  the  compositions  ore  given  to  Stephen 
Sewall,  whom  Harris  has  called  "the  most 
accomplished  classical  scholar  of  his  day  which 
our  college  or  country  could  boast."*  These 
papers  are  the  m.,  in  Latin  hexameters ;  v.,  an 
English  ode ;  xn.,  a  Latin  elegiac ;  xiv.,  an 
elegant  Latin  sapphic  ode,  exulting  over  the  pros 
pects  of  the  royal  grandson,  and  prematurely 
rejoicing  in  the  peaceful  reign : 

Ipse  sacratum  tibi  Jane  I  templum 
Clauserit ;  ramos  olese  virentis 
Marte  jactatis  populis  datunis 

Corde  benigno. 


•  MannAcript  letter  to  Prot  George  Ticknor,  Dorchester, 
April,  188& 
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Hinc  quies  orbi ;  stadii«  juvaniAii ; 
Gaodium  muais ;  thalami  paellia ; 
Omnibus  paaaim  hioe  oriatur  amplo 

Copla  oornu. 

Prata  pnbeseant  greflbas  superba ; 

CoBcta  Bubrideot  re£mita  seitu. 

Kmn  rogas  onda  hfio  t    Rbor  his  Giobooi 

ALIBt  ITIDKM. 

XT.  andm.  are  a  Greek  elegy  and  sappbic. 
xxHL  is  a  Latin  sapphic  ode  addressed  to  the 
new  soverdgn,  elegant  and  spirited,  setting  all 
the  powers  of  nature  ringing  in  with  great  Joy 
and  hilarity  the  coming  of  the  new  sovereign. 

Sewall  was  bom  at  York,  in  the  district  of 
Maine,  in  1784,  and  was  brought  up  as  a  Joiner, 
his  industry  in  which  calling  gave  him  the  means 
of  entering  Harvard  at  the  age  of  twentv-fbnr. 
He  was  IVofessor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Lan- 
ffuagea,  in  which  he  was  a  proficient,  at  Harvard, 
from  1765  to  1785.  His  lectures  were  models  of 
English  composition.  He  published  a  Hebrew 
Grammar  in  1763 ;  a  Latin  oration  on  the  death 
of  Prendent  Holyoke ;  an  oration  on  the  death 
of  Professor  Winthrop ;  Scripture  Account  of  the 
Schekinah,  1774;  History  of  the  Destraction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  1776 ;  a  translation  of  the 
first  book  of  Young^s  Night  Thoughts  into  Latin 
verse,  and  Oarmina  Sacra.*  In  the  college  library 
is  a  ^Syriac  and  Ohaldee  Grammar  and  Diction- 
ary "  in  MS.,  prepared  by  him  for  publication ;  also 
a  ^Treatise  on  Greek  Prosody,*^  and  part  of  a 
Greek  and  English  Lexicon.t  He  died  in  1804, 
in  his  seventy-hrst  year. 

John  Lowell,  of  Newbury,  on  the  testimony  of 
the  Anthology  and  Dr.  Eliot,  was  the  author  of 
No.  vn.,  a  not  verv  remarkable  eulogy  of  the 
two  sovereigns  in  English  heroics.  Lowell  had 
been  graduated  the  year  before,  and  was  about 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  those  legal  attainments 
which  made  him  a  constitutional  authority  in  his 
own  State,  and  Judge  of  the  Federal  dourt  in 
Massachusetts,  under  the  appmntment  of  Wash- 
ington. 

vni^  IX.,  and  xvn.,  are  ascribed,  in  Sewall^s 
copy,  and  byDeane,  to  the  elder  Bowdoin.  The 
first  two  are  Latin  epigrams ;  the  last  is  an  Eng- 
lish iambic  in  the  good  round  measure  of  the 
author,  whom  we  shall  meet  again  in  his  moral 
poem  on  the  Economy  <^  Life.    Bowdoin  was 

•  llie  Niglit  Thoofhts  were  pnbUahed  In  a  small  ISmo.  of 
«  pafBft,  in  17M.  Node  Ooftuta,  Aoetore,  Anglloe  Seripta, 
YoaiML  B.D^  qua  Uoffua  Latil  Donavit  America.  Oaroiop- 
nidi :  Tjrpis  Allen  &  Caching,  MaMaebasettensiam.  The  motto 
l»  from  VtrfU — Sont  laehrTnue  remm,  et  mentem  moitalla 
taagoBL  The  dedkatiim  is  to  JohnHaoeoek,  Preeklent  of 
CoofresA— Nomen  pne  ee  ferre  geatit  It  that  reoden  Yoong's 
ftaooB  opening  Rnes: — 

Bomnaa,  ool  feesoa  refteit  mlttaahnns  artos! 
Iste,  bnmines  Telnti,  qoa  res  fortnoa  secmidat, 
Prompte  adit;  at  mi^roa  torre  ftigit  ore  minad: 
Praeeps  a  Inetn  nmp^*rat  pemleibus  alia, 
Atqoa  oeaUs,  laehiyma  Taeala,  eonaidit  amice. 

TIm  Osrmiaa  Saefs  qius  Latlne  OrsMeqne  Condldit  America 
wja  poMlsbed  la  a  aeat  small  qoarto  form  of  eight  pi^re^ 
Wlgorste.  Mmmthnaettensta.  tjrplA  Utim  ThomM»  17W.  It 
glTca  Tenlow  of  the  Sd  and  IMth  Psalms,  the  first  nine 
vsnea  of  the  4th  chapter  of  the  8oi«  of  Solomoo,  and  a  Or^k 
Ode  oa  the  Daj  of  the  Last  Judgment    The  Ctotieles  corn- 


En  Teanata  es,  cara  mibl,  en  Tennsta  ea, 
Orlnlbas  sobaont  oenM  colnmb«: 
Boat  toi  erfne^  relnt  i^men  errsna 
Monte  caprinom. 

Bst  orSevairs  writtagi  bj  T.  M.  Harrtk 


at  this  time  a  graduate  of  some  sixteen  years' 
standing. 

Samuel  Deane,  who  wrote  the  English  ode  z^ 
as  appears  by  his  own  authority,  was  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  of  the  year  before.  He  was  oi  the  class 
of  1760  of  the  college,  its  Librarian  and  Promns, — 
a  species  of  steward.  He  became  noted  as  the 
minister  of  Portland,  Maine.  He  died  in  1814^ 
having  published  an  Election  Sermon  and  the 
New  mtgland  Fanner  or  Qeargieal  Dictionary. 

XI.,  one  of  the  longest  English  poems,  was 
written  by  Benjamin  Church,  of  whom  we  say 
something  elsewhere ;  and  iv.,  in  English  rhyme, 
may  also  be  given  to  him,  on  the  authority  of  a 
marked  copy  in  the  Harvard  Library. 

xiu.  and  xxviii.,  En^ish  odes,  belong  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Cooper,  then  in  his  established  pulpit 
reputation,  having  left  college  eighteen  years 
before. 

XVIII.,  xnc.,  XX.,  XXXI.,  on  the  Anthology 
authority,  may  be  set  down  to  Governor  Francis 
Bernard,  who  may  have  been  the  writer  also  of 
VI.,  a  Latin  elegiac.  President  Quincy  assigns 
five  contributions  to  Bernard.  The  first  two  are 
brief  Greek  and  Latin  epitaphs,  of  ^  which  the 
third  is  an  English  translation.  Thirty-one  is  the 
Epilogue,  a  Latin  sapphic  ode,  prophetic  of  the 
fhture  glories  of  the  American  muse.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  world  gets  so  good  an  ode  from  a 
Governor,  but  Bernard  had  kept  up  his  old  Oxfbrd 
education,  and  had  a  decided  taste  in  literature, 
knowing  Shakspeare,  it  is  said,  by  heart* 

ZXXL 

xpiLooua. 
Isis  et  Camua  placido  fluentes, 
Qua  novem  fastot  celebrant  sorores, 
Deferunt  vatum  pretiosa  Regi 

Dona  BuTAHNa 

Audit  hsc  Flumen,  prope  Boatonenses 
'   Quod  NovANOLORUM  studiis  dicatas 
Abluit  sedes,  eademque  sperat 

Munera  ferre. 

Obstat  buic  Fhcebus,  chorus  omnis  obstab 
Virginnm ;  f rostra  officioaa  pensum 
Teotat  inaaetum  indocilis  ferire 

Plectra  juventiUL 

Attamen,  a  quid  atadiom  placendi. 
Si  Talent  quidquam  Pietas  Fidesque 
Civica,  <Hnnino  rudis  baud  peribit 

Gratia  Muan. 

Qmn  erit  tempna,  cupidi  augursntur 
Vana  ni  vates,  sua  com  Novanolis 
Grandiua  qaoddam  melioaque  carmen 

Chorda  sonabit : 

Dam  regit  mundum  occidanm  BarrAinroB, 
Et  anas  artea,  aua  jura  terris 
Dat  no  via,  nollis  oohibecda  metis 

Regna  capessena ; 

Dom  Decs  pendens  agitationes 
Gentium,  flaxo  moderator  orbi, 
Paaraa  humanum  genua  hie  perire, 

Hie  renovari. 

XXI.,  xxn.,  are  I^tin  sapphic^  of  which  the 
author  is  unknown;  nor  has  any  name  been 
assigned  to  the  spirited  Latin  epithalamium 
XXIV.,  worthy  to  have  been  penned  by  Lovell 
or  Sewall. 


•  ADea'a  Biographifial  Dielianary. 
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XKis.  of  tlio  PuUu  et  Oratuiatiiy,  in  English 
MiUik  verse,  is  oaainiod  by  die  Anthology  lists  to 
Tliumas  Oliver,  who  hod  groduAted  eiglit  fears 
before,  and  whc  was  then  living  in  retirement,  to 
be  (Jidturbed  aftenvards  b;  his  lieiilenont-gover- 
iiorship  and  loyalist  flight  to  England.  Peter 
Oliver,  to  whom  this  has  also  been  ascribed,  liad 
graduated  thirtv-ono  jears  before,  and  was  then 
a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetta, 

Tlic  English  poeni  xxx.  may  have  been  written 
by  Bowdoin. 

We  have  now  ennmerated  each  Item  of  this 
meritorious  prodiictjon,  which  is  well  worthy  of 
learned  and  antiquarian  annotation  at  the  hands 
of  some  compelent  son  of  Old  Harvard.  The  wri- 
ters were  nearly  all  alumni  ol  tlic  college,  and 
thougl)  not  all  &esh  from  its  lialla  at  tlie  date  of 
this  compaction,  the  fact  (hat  they  were  scho- 
lars, whose  toate  and  literature  had  been  thas  far 
preserved,  is  the  more  creditable  to  hoth  parties, 
when  we  conaiiler  liow  soon  snch  occompltsh- 
muiita  generally  fade  amidst  the  active  a^ts  of 
tliu  world. 


Samuel  I»cke  was  the  soMiessor  of  Ilolyoke  for 
more  than  thn-e  years,  when  lie  resigned  the  office. 
He  iniide  no  iiarticular  mark  in  his  college  govern- 
menL  He  h  said  to  have  been  ii  man  of  talents, 
wanting  knowledge  of  ihe  ivorhl,  which  tlie  situa- 
tion in  those  revolntionary  days  demanded. 

From  1TT4  to  1T80  tliu  chair  ivas  occapied  by 
Samuel  lAiigdou,  who.'«  ardent  Wliig  politics, 
while  the  public  was  iileaaed,  hardly  coznpensat- 
ed  for  his  luck  of  judgment.  lie  retired  to  the 
dnties  of  a  country  parish. 

Joticph  Willard  was  elected  in  1781,  and  con- 
tinued till  his  dentil,  in  1B04.  "Having  been 
called  to  the  President's  chair  in  the  midst  of 
tlie  revohitiimary  war,  when  the  general  tone 
of  morals  was  weak,  and  the  siiirit  of  disdplino 
enervated,  be  sustained  the  authority  of  his  sta- 
tion with  consummate  steadfiistness  and  prudence, 
lie  found  tiie  seminary  eniharrasscd,  he  left  it 
ik-o  and  nrosi>erouti.'" 

Sumiiel  Webl>er,  before  his  presidency,  from 
1800  to  1610,  lind  Wn  Pmfessor  of  Uatli'ematic^ 
in  the  college.  He  had  been  a  farmer's  boy,  and 
had  enlen;d  tlio  university  at  twenty.  He  pub- 
lished a  work  on  Mathematics  in  two  volumes 
octavo,  whiih  was  much  iiswl  in  tlie  early  part 
of  tlie  centuTT,  He  wns  Micccedcd  in  the  go- 
vcmnient  of  the  college  by  John  Thornton  Kirk- 
land,  who  held  the  oflioe  from  IBIO  to  1628, 
and  whiKM  honored  memory  is  fresh  in  tlie 
liearts  of  the  present  generation.  All  of  tliese 
PresideiitK,  troin  tiie  commencement  to  the  time 
of  Quiney,  were  clergymen  or  preachers,  as 
they  have  always  been  graduates  of  the  college 
from  tlio  days  of  President  Hoar.  From  Kirk- 
land,  in  1B2U,  the  office  passed  to  Josiah  Quiney, 
'  who  held  it  till  184A;  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Edward  Everett,  184r-ltl ;  and  Jared  Sparks 
ftvm  that  year  till  1663,  wlien  the  riresent  in- 
cumbent, James  Walker,  was  called  from  his 
chair  of  Uoral  PhiloHiphy.  Hi^i  reputation  as 
A  thinker  and  [ireocher  was  established  by 
his  pulpit  career  at  Charlestown,  and  the  dis- 
ciiargc  of  tliu  duties  of  his  professoraliip ;   and 

•  QuIbd;'!  niU.  IL  w. 


though  fastidions  in  avoiding  publication,  by  his 
occo-tinnal  discourses  and  articles  in  the  Cflritfian 
Examiner^  during  his  editorship  of  the  journal 
witli  the  Rev.  Dr.  Greenwood.  He  has  published, 
as  a  coDcgo  text-book,  an  edition  of  Keid  "On 
ihe  Inlelk'Otual  Powers,"  with  notes,  also  an 
edition  of  Diigald  Stewart's  "Philosophy  of  the 
Active  and  Moral  Powers,"  and  has  delivered  a 
course  of  Lowell  lectures  on  "The  Philosophy 
1^  Religion." 

Having  broaght  the  hne  of  Preeidenis  to  the 
present  ihiy,  we  may  now  notice  a  few  incidental 
points  connected  with  the  history  of  the  college. 

In  1814  a  Profussorahi|)  of  Greek  LiCeramro 
was  founded  by  Samuel  Eliot,  a  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton, who  liberally  ^ppro|>rialtHl  twenty  tiionaand 
dollars  fur  the  pun)o»e.  The  gift  was  ononymons, 
and  the  profeSBorsLip  did  not  bear  his  name  till  his 
deaUi  in  1620.  Edward  EvweU  was  the  tirst  in- 
cumbent; and  C.  0.  Felton,  nnce  I8S4,  has  done 
much  to  nmke  Uie  titie  known.  In  Astronomy  and 
Matliemarius,  Benjamin  Peirce,  since  1842;  Dr. 
Gray,  the  successor  of  Nuttall  in  Natural  History, 
in  1812 ;  and  Lonis  Agassiz,  in  Zoology  and  Geo- 
logy, Mnce  1847,  have  extended  the  reputation  of 
the  college  among  men  of  science  thnnigbout  the 

All  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
higher  educational  facilities  of  Cambridge  in  the 

foundation,  by  the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  the 
Si-ienltiic  School  bearing  his  name.  Its  faculty 
euti.'sists  of  the  president  and  ten  professors;  the 
most  important  chairs,  those  of  chemistry,  geo- 
log}',  and  engineering,  are  at  present  occupied 
by  Uorsford,  Aira^iz,  and  Eustis.  Students  are 
not  admitted  under  tiie  age  of  eighteen.  An  at- 
tendance of  at  least  one  year  on  one  or  mi>re  of 
the  courses  of  lectures,  and  a  Mtisfactory  exami- 
nation on  the  studies  pursued,  entitie  the  student 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Si  ience  cum  lavdt. 
To  attain  the  highest  grade,  mtnimd  cum  lavde,  a 
more  rigorous  examiiiotion,  exceeding  in  tho- 
roughness, it  is  said  by  those  who  have  been  sub- 
jeclcil  to  it,  Uie  celebrated  examinations  at  West 
Point,  must  be  passed.  A  Uu^um  oi  Natural 
History,  under  tlie  supervision  of  tlie  professors, 
has  been  commenced  on  a  scale  conimensurate 
witii  the  extended  instructions  of  tiie  school. 

The  Institution,  befidea  the  eminent  professors 
whom  we  have  mentioiiej,  enumerates  amongst  its 
graduates  ond  oHiccrs,  the  names  of  the  Wiggles- 
wortliR,  the  Wares,  Woods,  Clianning,  Bitckmin- 
stcr,  Norton,  Palfrey,  Noyes  Francis,  In  theo- 
,  logy  and  sacred  literature ;  Edward  Everett, 
I'onkin,* and  Felton,inchiS!dc  literature;  Ticknor, 
Follen,  and  Longfellow,  in  the  longuaffts  of  con- 
lineutal  Europe ;  Winthrop,  Webber,  Bowditch, 
Siifford,  Farrar,  Peck,  Cogswell,  Nuttall,  Harris, 
Wyman,  in  tiie  departmenla  of  mathematic-s  na- 
tural history,  and  philosophy;  I^iaac  Parker,  Por- 
win^,  Steams,  Story,  Asbmun,  Greenleaf,  Wliea- 
toii,  William  Kent,  and  Joel  Parker,  in  the  school 
of  jurisprudence ;  and  the  beet  talent  of  the  time 
and  region  in  tnediciue  aiid  anatomy.     Other 

•  A  Hemariil  ot  tba  Ef t.  John  Bnflllnf  Popklo  ma  rdlud 
I  bj  VtatettBt  Fcllom  In  ISW.  )Ic  m*  ■  nu  or  a  tirr  liumor 
iDd of attrtlni  tliUMl«.  HblrclDmon  eliHIul  ElliI)FCt^or 
vhlcb  wnrJ  are  pnbHiliHl.  BhD*  him  Ui  bne  be«n  a  giwd 
I  tckolH  and  1  poliataiid  mu  or  Ui  UmH. 
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iDuacrated  their  calling,  from  earl;  Stoddard 
Sewoll,  and  Qookin,  including  Mather  Bytes  ai]<l 
the  Librarian  of  the  Astor  Library,  Dr.  C<^well, 
to  the  present  occupiuit,  Dr.  Harriii,  and  tlia 
AvUtant  Librarian,  Hr.  Sibley,  than  whom  the 
offic«  never  had  a  more  aucomuodadug  or  actire 
incumbent.* 

The  early  college  usages,  the  mode  of  living, 
the  respect  to  professors,  interior  rules  and  rega- 
iMions,  the  ccrc:nnnial  on  state  occasions,  offer 
inaoj  curious  subjects  of  inttniry.  In  169S,  the 
OorporalicHI  passed  an  ordinonou  against  the  nse 
by  the  students  in  their  rooms  of  "  plum  coke," 
which  probably  became  contraband  fttim  its  at- 
cessories.  The  Saturnalia  of  Commencement  time 
were  celebrated.  In  the  "Collection  of  Poems 
by  Several  H;ixiil-i,"  jiubli-Jied  in  Boston  in  ITW, 
to  wbicli  HvIds  coiiti'ibuted,  tliere  is  a  pleasant 
description  in  verse  of  the  humors  of  Commence- 
ment at  Cambridge,  recounting  the  adventures  of 
rural  beaux  and  belles  crosang  the  river,  the  fine 
show  made  by  the  ladies  of  the  town  at  their 
windows,  equalled  only  by  the  procession  of  stu- 
dents. The  cliurcli  is  lilied,  while  the  youth,  full 
of  learning,  deulaiiii  and  debate,  and  having 
reodved  tlieir  degree  fi'om  "the  aivful  chief, 
proceed  to  "  the  sav'ry  honors  of  the  feast."  The 
fields  about,  in  the  ineantinie,  are  turned  into 
■  ^r,  full  of  wrestlei's,  uiountebonks,  and  ginger- 
bread. 

In  1771  was  published  "  Brief  Remarks  on  the 
Satirical  Drollery  at  Oambridgo  last  Commence- 
ment Day,  with  special  reference  to  the  character 
of  Stephen  the  Preat-her,  which  raised  such  ex- 
travagant mirth,"  by  A.  Croswell,  V.  D.M.  in 
Boston.  Tlie  reverend  divine  seema  to  have  been 
greatly  disturbed  at  the  hilarity  on  the  occasion, 
created  by  some  of  the  performances,  "  which 
made  the  house  of  God  to  outdo  tlie  playhouses 
for  vain  laughter  and  clapping."  Croswell's 
pamphlet  drew  out  a  reply,  in  "A  letter  to  the 
Kev.  Andrew  Croswell,  by  Simon  the  Tanner," 

In  the  old  Massachusetts  Magazine  for  1TB9, 
there  is  a  quaint  paper  addressed  "To  Students 
of  Coll^tts  and  Universities,"  eulogistic  of  tho 
beauty  and  opportunities  of  collie  halls  and 
nsoge^ 

The  Fair  day  M  Cambridge  was  kept  up  till 
within  quite  a  recent  period.  To  this  day  the 
l>anks  of  Boston  are  closed  on  the  holiday  of 
Copniiience:ii?nt,  and  tho  Governor  goes  out  in 
state  to  the  eierci^es,  escorted  by  caty  troops. 

The  second  centennial  anniversary  of  the  col- 
lege foundation  was  celebrated  in  September, 
1836,  with  great  eclat.  A  pavilion  was  erected 
on  the  college  grounds,  where  the  alumni  assem- 
bled, answering  lo  tho  roll-call  of  graduates.  An 
old  man  of  eighty-six,  of  the  class  of  1TT4,  was 
the  first  to  answer.  The  Address  was  delivered 
by  Prudent  Quincy.  Odes  were  recited,  speeches 
were  made  by  Everett,  Story,  and  other  magnates 
of  the  institution.  Everett  presided,  and  Rolwrt 
0.  Winthrop,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  first 


governor  of  tlie  colony,  one  of  the  earliest  sop- 
porters  of  the  college,  was  the  marshal  of  the  day. 
The  college  buildings  were  iUmiunated  in  t£d 
evening. 

Gore  Hall,  the  library  building,  completed  in 
1811,  U  named  in  honor  of  ChristopherCrore,wlio 
had  been  Governor  of  the  State,  and  United 
States  Coniniissioiier  to  England  under  the  Jvy 
treaty,  who  left  the  college  a  beuoest  amounting 
to  nearly  one  hundred  Uiousand  dollars.  The 
several  llbrarioa  connected  with  the  University 
contain  about  one  hundred  thousand  volumes. 
Among  the  speciulities,  besides  the  Hollis,  the 
Palmer,  and  other  donations,  are  the  Ebeling 
collection  of'  American  books,  purchased  and 
pi^isented  by  Israel  Thomdike  in  1618,  the  Ame- 
rican historical  library  of  Warden,  foniier  Con- 
sul at  Paris,  purchiised  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  presented  to  the  col- 
lege by  Sainupl  Atkins  Eliot,  in  1828,  a  collec- 
tion ftirther  enriched  by  the  application  of  the 
Prescott  bequest  in  IMfi.*  The  library  has  also 
its  collection  of  portraits  and  statuary. 

Gore  Hall  is  of  granite,  of  the  general  d«agO 
of  Sing's  Collets  Cliapel  at  Cambridge. 


AdelllJ  Wld  spirit:  otie  at 


Th'j  Picture  Gallery,  in  the  room  exteiidins 
thni'jgli  the  entire  lower  story  of  Harvard  Hal^ 
contains  more  than  forty  portraits  of  tienefactora 
of  tlie  institution,  and  of  otlier  eminent  individu- 
als. Nearly  all  are  works  of  merit,  being  the 
productions  of  Cupley,  Stuart,  Trumbull,  New- 
ton, Smibert,  and  rrotbingham,  with  other  more 
recent  painters. 

In  the  literary  associations  of  Harvard,  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  should  not  be  forgotten.  It 
was  introduced  at  Harvard  from  the  oridnol 
charter,  at  Wiiliam  and  Mary  College,  in  Vir- 
ginia, about  the  year  1776.  It  was  a  secret 
society,  with  its  grip  for  personal  oominanication, 
nnd  its  cj-pher  for  correspondence,  though  con- 
fined to  purely  literary  objects.  For  so\iie  time 
the  literary  exercises  usual  with  college  clubs 
were  kept  up  by  the  students,  though  they  have 
been  intermitted  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  Meetings  of  undergraduates  are  held  only 
to  elect  members  ft«m  the  next  class;  and  the 
entire  action  of  the  society  at  Cambridge    ia 
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lindted  to  an  ontkm  and  poem,  and  the  enter- 
tatrnnent  gf  a  dmner,  in  wfaioh  it  alternates  with 
the  ABsootetioB  of  the  Ahmmi^  so  that  each  has 
its  exercises  every  second  Tear.    Edward  Ererett 
was  fat  sereral  years  its  IVesident  at  Harvard. 
Its  fiteraiT  exercises  have  been  distinguished  by 
many  brilliant  pixidiietionsL    Joseph  Bartlett  pio- 
WKtnced  h»  poein  on  ^  Physiognomy^  in  1799 ;  ' 
Ererett^s  poem,  on  ^  American  Poets,^  was  deli-  , 
▼end  in   1812;    Brranfs  "^Ages"   in    1821;  ' 
8mgne^  ^Cnrioatv^  in  1839;  Dr.  Holmes's 
*^  Jfebical  Essay  on  fVwtiy''  in  1^16. 

In  the  relicioiis  opinions  of  its  ooodoctors,  and 
its  plan  of  edocationu  Hanrard  has  fiythfnUy  r^ 
presented  the  times,  doing   the '  long   period 
teonghwhidi  it  has  passed.    A  glance  at  its  cata- 
logoe  win  show  its  earh*  proScieDcy  in  the  stodies 
eonneeled  with  saered  hterstm^  and  natmal  phi- 
losophy. Thonah  always  prododngipoodscholax^s 
itspo&sbed  BeUes  Let^^es  training  has  been  com- 
parstively  of  reoent  growth.     When  the  first  < 
oatalogne  of  the  librsiT  was  printed  in  172S,  it  \ 
contained  not  a  single  production  of  Dryden,  the  • 
Mterary  magnate  of  its  period ;  of  the  accomplished 
8tate:9iian  and  essayists  Sir  William  Temnle,  of  i 
6hafte$bmy.  Addi^^o.  Pope^  or  Swift.*^    It  has, 
to  the  pKS!«nt  dsy^  lai^f^y  soralied  the  coltiva-  i 
tion    of  MassachttstBCta,  and   for  a  long  time.. 
fitMn  its  eommcnoeroent«  tiie  whole  of  New  £ng- 
laadi  ftawi^ing  the  dislingaished  men  of  the 
Slito  md  its  p(vifesskMfe&    Its  new  professorships 
of  ^ba  €Ik»c».  of  Rhecccic  of  the  Modem  Lan- 
of  Law,  of  6ckince«  mark  the  progress  of 
wnrid  in  new  ideas.    Thoqgh  for  the  most 
pHt  ertuuibly  fooaded  with  conservative  lefi- 


i%|i  narfians  of  opinion.  Their  oonRe 
nther  been  <i.ui»ii—.d  br  iafccnces  tein 
Estabfidw^  in  eld  Pmftan  times,  Har- 
wi  kss  wOered,  of  eonrse^  m  iftitiyaiiiai 
«C  tte  fitannch  onhodoxr  cf  las  old  ClMH»rr$ 
mH  HMhsn^  Aboat  ^  biynning  of  dw  cien- 
tnrt^  II  iwaai  •ver  ^Mawf  into  ite  pres«^ut 
rnHiilsasi.  tbomft  dw  olliwn  of  lttstrQcd^>a 
attd  |x>vefnment  ai«  of  nearly  all  deDominatioc^ 
This  narratiTe  might  be  pm^:nedatgnMtleDg:h. 
fbBowing  oat  the  dHaik  of  beqaes^ts  and  Wcaoe> 
tibe  daiet>  of  coQege  bnildings,  the  fomidatica  of 
scllola^^hiI^  and  professorships  thrcNCfh  kxie 
KiitLt  of  iarmnV<ct5  more  or  les^  eminent.  Pre- 
sident  QcincT.  who  i<  not  a  di£fb<=e  writer,  has 
B0(  extiHkded  the  snl^ect  Neyond  the  interKt  or 
ixmpathies  of  he  intelKcent  reader,  in  his  two 
laige  MtsTo  Tv>imDesw  For  the  trdnTstis  of  ad- 
mimstrtfkfli.  and  other  poems  cf  vakse  in  the  hb^ 
tory  cf  edoeaiioB  and  ofvmoa  in  America,  we 
may  rrfer  to  hx«  work — to  tiie  futhAd  bet  not  so 
eneoave  cbrande  cf  Benjazdn  Pect«.  the  £>?»- 
nan  of  the  ruiTcrarr.  who  ck>*«s  kt>  acnwn:  with 
tibe  preadepcv  cf  ftolTv4c^  to  the  sketch  of  ti<e 
hiscocr  cf  the  C«cjece*bv  ^moei  A.  EISoc  aad 
to  the  j:3£c90Q>  HWcorrof  Cambridce  It  A^^ 


first  Kx>k  of  eve^c^raecoe  retired  hi  iSf 


B^ok.  *^  Aboot  the  year  1609,''  says  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, in  the  Magnalia,  "  the  new  Eng^sk  Reform- 
ers resolring  upon  n  new  translation  [ci  the 
Psahns],  the  diief  diTines  in  the  ooontry  took  each 
of  them  a  portion  to  be  translated ;  among  whom 
were  Mr.  Welde  and  Mr.  Eliot  of  Roxboiy,  and 
Mr.  Mathtf  of  Dorchester.  The  Psalms  thns 
tom'd  into  Metre  were  printed  at  Cambridge,  in 
the  year  1640.^^ 

The  BeT.  Thomas  Welde  was  the  first  minister 
of  Boxbory,  where  he  was  the  assodate  of  Eliot, 
the  Apostle  to  the  Indians.  He  r^tmned  to 
Endand  with  Hogh  Petei^  >^d  became  the 
ao&or  of  two  tracts  in  vindication  of  the  pmity 
of  the  New  En^toid  worship.  Mr.  Richard  Ma- 
ther was  the  grand&ther  of  Cotton,  who  goes  on  to 
add— "^  These,  fike  the  rest,  were  of  so  Afferent  a 
genins  for  th^  poetry,  that  Mr.  Sh^iard  of  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  occasion.  addnesEded  them  to  this 
purpose. 

T<»u  Roxbury  Poets,  keep  dear  of  the  crime 
Of  miflBng  to  give  us  a  very  goc»d  rhyme. 
And  yon  of  Dortbester  yoiv  rerje?  lef:gthen, 
Aad  'with  the  text* s  own  word  tou  will  them 


The  design  was  to  obtain  a  dosto-  adherenee  to 
the  sense  than  the  ver»30D$  of  Ainsworth.^  whidi 
they  chiefly  employed,  and  of  Su-mhold  and  Hop- 
kins odPend.  The  pre&ce  to  the  new  book  set 
this  forth  distinctly  as  a  motive  of  the  ooOection, 

beeaase  every   gool  minister  bath  cot  a  gift  of 
tpiritoal  poeUT  to  compow  cxtCBporai 
be  hath  cif  praver. 

•  •  Neither  let  a&v  think,  that  for  tibe 
sake  we  have  takea  liberty  cr  pi>et>csl  hcccce  to 
depart  foom  the  troe  aad  "proper  ftew«  of  I^tvTs 
words  ia  the  Hebnew  Te:««.  noe ;  bat  it  LaUk  beea 
one  part  erf*  oar  religivHis  «a7«  air3  fozthfiBl 
to  keepe  ekoe  to  the  origii^al  t«xL 

•  •  It  thereScre.  the  verges  are  odt  atwajs 
iMith  and  eleserart  a$  avce  BttT  desi 
let  them  eocskler  flat  GoT^  ahar  cceoa 
pobikiiics.  £^^  ^^ :  icr  we  bare  recpeeted 
plftia  traaiilatioa.  thaa  to  ^M«oth  cv 
the  fweetaes  cf  any  parwhiese.  axrd  m>  hare 
atteaded  cooKJeoce  rstL<er  thaa  eScgaaoe.  fidefitr 
rasher  thaa  poetry,  ia  trawlatiBff  the  Hebrev  wotIk 
iato  English  laxgoase.  a=.d Darias psecry  is^to  Fa^ 
lish  BMtz«^  that  JO  we  cuy  ar«  ia  Saaa  the  Lccxf* 
tnnp  of  praise  *e<orciz^  to  h»  owa  w£ :  osifl  he 
take  n»  mMS  he»<e.aBri  wir<e  away  aS  <icrttfa;^aa»d 
bi-l  «»  ecter  iato  ««r  suiters  joy  to 


As  jfiiLcimtis  of  this  v«r90C  we 
fouowin^  Dct  r>«aarlA':ie  ^w 
how^Ter  £s4is£t&ahe^  fiw  6deiitT. 


iTciT«ihe 


NIK 


^t  y*  tuSttfSfi.  >rTkMiB»  Prb<«.  i^vNi  M»  4«af?bir 

c«ia«c«  *t>  *r  IT  a    TV  "        -  -      - 

hat  Sac^A  Bktcre. 

atit.     Bm  wCTt^  Mt  «fe 
ao   XstfCif^lam.  at  MSI     TV    **tr*Br* 


•rvfrrv^ 


rarr.  l.S. 


<«r>r»U« 
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nxuf  It  1& 

4  ♦  "C  «  >»  *» 

6.  I  ill  my  streights,  calM  on  the  Lord, 
and  to  my  God  cry'd :  he  did  lieare 
from  liis  temple  my  voyce,  my  crye, 
before  him  came,  unto  his  eare. 

7.  Then  th'  earth  shooke  and  qaak*t  and  moan- 

taines 
roots  moov'd,  and  were  stir'd  at  his  ire. 

8.  Up  from  his  nostrils  went  a  smoak, 
and  from  his  mouth  devouring  fire: 
By  it  the  coales  inkindled  were. 

• 

9.  Likewise  the  heavens  he  downe-bow'd, 
and  he  descended,  and  there  was 
under  his  feet  a  gloomy  cloud. 

10.  And  he  on  cherub  rode,  and  flew ; 
yea  he  flew  on  the  wings  of  windc. 

11.  Ilis  secret  place  hee  darknes  made 
his  covert  that  him  round  confinde, 
Dark  waters,  and  thick  clouds  of  skiea. 

PSALXB  12S. 
A  Sang  of  d^rtea. 

1.  Blease  I  is  every  one        • 
that  doth  Jehovali  feare ; 
that  walks  his  wayes  along. 

2.  For  thou  shalt  eate  with  cheere 

thy  hands  labour : 
blest  shalt  thou  bee, 
it  well  with  thee 

shall  be  therefore. 

8.    Thy  wife  like  fruitful  vine 
shall  be  by  thine  hounu  side: 
the  children  that  be  thine 
like  olive  plants  abide 
about  thy  board. 

4.    Behold  thus  blest 
that  man  doth  rest, 

that  feares  the  Lord. 

6.    Jehovah  shall  thee  blesse 
from  Sion,  and  shall  see   . 
Jerusalem's  goodness 
all  thy  life's  days  that  beeu 

6.  And  shall  view  well 

thy  children  tlien 
with  their  children, 
peace  ou  Isr'elL 

In  a  second  edition  of  the  work  in  1647,  were 
added  a  few  spiritual  songs.  This  is  a  specimen 
of  the  latter  from  the  "  Song  of  Deborah  and 
Barak." 

Jael  the  Kenite,  Heber's  wife 

*bove  women  blest  shall  be. 
Above  the  women  in  the  tent 

a  blessed  one  is  she. 
He  water  askM,  she  gave  him  milk : 

ia  lordly  dish  she  retch'd 
nim  butter  forth  :  unto  the  nail 

she  forth  her  left  hand  stretched  : 

Her  right  hand  to  the  workman's  maul 

and  Sisera  hammered : 
She  pierced  and  struck  his  temples  through, 

and  then  cut  off  his  head. 
He  at  her  feet  bow'd,  foil,  lay  down, 

he  at  her  feet  bow'd  where 
He  fell :  whereas  he  bowetl  down 

he  fell  distroyei  there. 
TOI..   I. — 2 


"  A  little  more  art,"  says  Mather,  was  found  to 
be  necessary  to  be  employed  upon  this  version, 
and  it  was  committed  for  revision  to  the  President 
of  Harvard,  the  liev.  Henry  Dnnster,  who  was 
assisted  in  the  task  by  Richard  Lyon,  an  oriental 
scholar,  who  came  over  to  the  colony  as  the  tutor 
to  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Mildmay.  The  versifica- 
tion improved  somewhat  under  their  hands. 

Previously  to  the  publication  of  this  edition,  to 
a=«ist  it  with  the  people,  came  forth  the  Rev.  John 
Cotton's  treatise,  "Singing  of  Psalms  a  Gospel 
ordinance,''  urging  the  duty  of  singing  aloud  in 
spiritual  meeting,  the  propriety  of  using  the 
examples  in  Scripture,  and  the  whole  congrega- 
tion joining  in  the  duty  ;  and  meeting  the  obier- 
tions  to  the  necessary  deviation  from  the  plain 
text  of  the  Bible.  The  circumstance  that  Popish 
I  churches  used  chants  of  David's  prose  helped  him 
along  in  the  last  particular.  The  difficulties  to  be 
met  show  a  curious  state  of  religious  feeling. 
That  the  use  of  the  Psalms  of  David  in  religious 
worship,  should  be  vindicated,  in  preference  to 
dependence  upon  the  special  spiritual  inspirations 
of  this  kind  on  the  occasion,  such  as  the  state  of 
New  England  literature  at  that  time  afforded,  is 
something  notable  in  the  Puritan  history.  Another 
scruple  it  seems  was  in  permitting  women  to  take 
part  in  public  psalmody  by  an  inj^euious  textual 
argument  which  ran  this  way.  By  a  passage  in 
Corinthians  it  is  forbidden  to  a  woman  to  sjicak 
in  the  church — "how  then  shall  they  sing?" 
Much  less,  according  to  Timothy,  are  they  to  pro- 
phesy in  the  Church — and  singing  of  Psulms  is  a 
kind  of  prophesying.  Then  the  question  was 
raised  whether  "  carnal  men  and  pagans"  should 
sing^vith  Christians  and  Church-members.  Such 
was  the  illiberal  casuistry  which  Cotton  was  re- 
quired to  meet  He  handled  it  on  its  own 
grounds  with  breadth  and  candor,  in  the  spirit 
of  a  scholar  and  a  Christian.  "  Though  spiritual 
gifts,"  he  wrote,  "are  necessary  to  make  melody 
to  the  Lord  in  singing;  yet  spiritual  gifts  are 
neither  the  otdy,  nor  chief  ground  of  singing;  but 
the  chief  ground  thereof  is  the  moral  duty  lying 
upon  all  men  by  the  commahdment  of  God :  ^ 
any  he  merry  to  sing  Psalms,  As  in  Prayers, 
though  spiritual  gifts  be  requisite  to  make  it  ac- 
ceptable, yet  the  dnty  of  prayer  lieth  upon  all 
men  by  that  commandment  which  forbiddeth 
atheism :  it  is  the  fool  that  saith  in  his  heart 
there  is  no  God :  of  whom  it  is  said  they  call  not 
upon  the  Lord,  which  also  may  serve  for  a  just 
argument  and  proof  of  the  point." 

The  Bay  P.-^iilm  Book  was  now  adopted  and 
was  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  New  England 
Churches.  It  passed  through  at  leiist  twenty- 
seven  editions  by  1750. 

The  first  Americiin  e<lition  of  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins's  version  was  published  at  Cambridge  in 
1693. 

Cotton  Mather,  in  1718,  published  a  new  literal 
version  of  the  Psalms — "  The  Psalterium  Ameri- 
canum,"  of  which  a  notice  will  be  found  in  the 
account  of  that  author.  Tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Princi^', 
the  antiquarian,  revised  the  Bay  Psiilm  ]^)k 
with  care.  It  was  published  in  1758  aiul  intro- 
duced into  the  Old  South  Church,  of  whicli  he 
had  been  pa-^tor,  in  October  of  tliat  year,  the 
Sunday  after  his  death. 

Dr.   Watts's  Hymns  were  first  published  in 
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E-iJa:nl  in  1T<"*7.  ami  his  Psalins  in  1710.  TIo 
Si'iit  s|H;oiini.ns  of  t!iom  the  yvar  l>efore  to  CoTttui 
Mather.  whtU'Xpi\*.>-kMl his  npjinnnh  Thv  llyTiiii-^ 
were-  lirst  puMi^holl  in  Ainirrica  l»y  l>r.  Franklin 
in  1741.  aii<l  iho  I*>iihns  in  tin*  sanio  voar.  in  H»s- 
ton.  Thi-y  <]iJ  not  come  into  general  use  till  alter 
the  nvvoiJiTio:!. 

Tate  anil  Urnly's  w-rsion  of  the  Psalms,  jmh- 
li$]ie«l  in  Kiidaii<i  at  tlie  cli»se  of  tin.-  K'vciiti^ n:h 
e<Mitun\  wa-s  not  repriiite*!  in  America  till  1741. 
It  tiirni^htMl  the  inatvrial  for  the  c«»llection  in  iim.* 
by  the  l"*n)t<'<ta!it  Ej«is<>»pal  Cliwrcli. 

In  17.V2.  till-  Rev.  ,Tohn  R-iruaril.  i»astor  at  Mar- 
Mcheail  lV»r  tif:\-tour  vt-ars.  who  livt-d  in  :rrcat 
estimation  for  hi<  hi^'li  eharaeriT  to  the  ajro  **f 
eijliTv-v'ijht.  I'liMi^lu-tl  a  i.».w  versio!!  ol'  the 
Psalms  hastd  o:i  the  old  Hav  Psalm  Bi.K»k.* 

NATHANIEL  WAED. 

The  most  qunini  and  far-fetche<l  in  vip^n^ns  ex- 
prfe'Mon  *.<(  the  early  jK'litieal  ,nnd  reiijri«>ns  traei< 
frenera;»:il  in  New  En-rland.  is  th;.t  i»ii-ce  of  fteihin- 
tie  irn^wlin^r  a:  t«»'.eriition.  aijd  piiTi^rent  advice  to 
Bri:i>h  Roxi.ltv.  i:iel»vii;iir:i  s.itin-  o:;  thefashiona- 
Me  ladiir*  of  the  ilay.  the  pnHhieiion  of  Nathaniel 
Ward.  Pastier  y^i  the  Chi:ri\h  at  Ip^wic}).  wliieh 
is  entitleil  tlie  >i.njflt  f'f^h-,  -  I'f  A-j.i.n  ,,.+  This 
was  writtc:!  in  Aiuerie.i  in  \*\i\  vriww  Tiua-iihor 
"wa-i  >eve.tv-:!ve.     It  h:,.>  a  h')nK'  tJjr.ist  ••r  tw  » 

« 

at  the  attain*  anil  niannL-rs  o:*.Iiv  o'lo:.v.  slmwinji 
where  it  w:is  \\riTti.-n.  hut  is  maiiily  levi-lktl  at 
the  c<»i.diiion  vi  E^cland.  The  >tvie  is  for  the 
most  part  verv ai\vt<-«l.  "a  IW.'vlouish  l»ialeot;" 
fail  \}i  the  o*'::.:!!^?  of  new  w..r.I;». — 

Wor«??  *•»  dob.ns'd  a:-.d  haril.  no  «to!.o 
"Was  hard  e:.uuirh  t'.»  loueh  iliO!::!  v":i — 

passing,  h  nvever,  into  very  din.vT  r.ervons  E:.j- 
lish  in  the  :r,'j«e:il  to  tlie  Kinj.  then  at  w^r  witli 
his  sr.b:eots. 

The«»«l»re  ile  la  iin:;nl,  the  n:^.me  assumctl  bv 
the  a;::hi»r,  a-Mressi^i  his  re!:i:irk*  "  t-^  hi>  n;.t!Vv^ 
country."  W^rd  wa*  U»rn  in  Enjl.-iMd  in  l."7". 
at  HaverLiil.  in  Siiiolk.  lli^  father  S:.mr.ej.  the 
"painiV.l  m;T.i<er"  itf  that  j!;.ei'.  h:iil  foiir  s«'i> 
in  the  Chi'.reli.  *^i  whom,  ace  »r-i;:.j  t'»  I»r.  F::l!e:* 
in  his  ••  W,ir:nie>.*'  7*0 'pie  umLi!  To  ^ay  that  a.l  "f 
them  p".t  t- '-Tether  wo;:ld  not  make  cp  his  aMi:- 


Bo*:.-»r.    1?4^     M  <-r.  ::.;•  t-.^:-.:.:  :  .yx-.r  1:..*  f-  ■ :.  (•■•'..-.Ki-i  "i  r 
Mr.  H'*--;.  w^.     J  -■   -  >;►  .  [:..-  r.-  .f  ::.■■,  wri'.vr*.    M.^.rti-  El- 

crt'.,-.ji«'::i   ■iM-'-;.  ..:  i  1 '•%..::■■•; v. 
"■♦  Tt    >:r:.-.     .    ■;  ..  r  -f  Aj.-»w.':v.  :-  Arr   -i.'j.  ti  :"-r  j  U  b-  :;■ 
"xn*-ri<l  !>  ri::r     ^    .rr.'v.  .\-^  -:./v  :v:  r-  1.  \*  !h  :::  :l-. 

^Pi" '■■■'•■-'  '  i'  •  *■  ■•  '^■•■'  ■•  ■  *■       ••   ■    **   **■■:-■'■  h>  <^' 
^Afc^.     A-  :  .'fc-  w.  ....:  -.  v.r  :  ■  l-.  j»-: ;  :.r  iis  ^-.ri.  Ij  v.ii 

1:  :-  :.  *  :'\:    :    ;.s:.r>:  i".  :V.-.  r.  ^r  :  rr.  rr-tX 
Tr.-  r.  f  r.  I  ''T..t.  «;.  r/.-.  Ti-  r-  k    r  t   ..:  t  ..rs:  a. 

Br  Th-  •; -r.    .:     .»«T::.-i      7     -#'v  ■;-/■.."»    ■■     •••  ■  /  •;«. 

/i>r7»*»|    .  ;  ^  ■,  ;  J  ,  ..-  ,  ;  .•  .-,x.,   ■;. ;  •  ,  ,r  i  .;.      I:,  E'  «..':« 

Wi,  -  !■ .  :  -  ;,-  -.  f  ^  .  *  f.-   •  —  ■  -.7  :  ■  :'r.      -^s. 

.V'  *  ■. '   '   ■  .    "•    •  ■■■  '•  :    -•...'. 

L  :i  •     r-.-    .  ^v  .•  r»  A  1:  I  f  -  >:  - :.  :.  B:w:*...  *:  :iie 
ifrsc  of  vii  li.:..  ;:.  I'.;-**  Hi:.i  A.^ij.  li-ST. 


ties.  Fuller  has  al>o  preserved  his  Latin  Epi- 
tajih : 

Quo  si  qni^  feivit  «citiii9. 

Aut  H  qui*  doeuit  dtK-tius; 

At  mru«  vixit  sanotin«, 

Et  nullus  toiiuit  fortius: 

and  thus  tran-^hitod  it : — 

Graijt  some  of  knowlelce  ereater  store, 

Miirf  learned  e<.>me  i.i  teuehin?; 
Yvt  few  isi  life  tliil  lighten  nmie. 

None  thundered  mure  in  preaching. 

In  the  hbrarv  of  the  Mass.  Historic.il  Soeietv 
til  ere  is  an  old  Lonilon  quarto  of  the  s^jventeenth 
century,  ent it leil  "  \  Wuniin;:  I*iece  to  all  I>nink- 
ards  and Heahh  Drinkers,"  wliich  c«^ntains a  ••col- 
lection of  some  part  of  a  i>ennon  lonjr  sii.ce 
prenche*!"  by  Mr.  Sanmel  Wanl.  of  Ijtswich.  e'..- 
titk-*!.  -1  H'"  '"  Drvhhir^h.  "He  liveil."  c*»ii- 
tinues  this  old  writer.  "  in  the  davs  of  famous  Kin;r 
Janies.  and  w;ui  like  ri^hti-ous  Lot.  whose  soul  was 
vexed  with  the  wiekeil  conversjition  of  ilie  Siv 
domites.  He  pubii>]ied  divers  otiier  jtih-kI  scniion?. 
His  text  was  in  Proverbs  xxiii.  2H.  3*2.  Tu 
;/■/<•>;»  I*  fr#v .'  ^>  trhoni  in  M^rnurf  to  rrhtvn  ti 
*V>r'f  ?  In  Ihf  f 'I'/  it  \rill  11  f(  lilt  n  tKrpcnt^aud 
tfihg  lily  a  c-'rko*ric(.     He  "iKririns  thus: 

"Seer,  art  tho-.i  al?o  drunk  or  a«ltvp?  or  hath  a 
S]»irit  of  phr.nlKT  put  out  tiiii.e  eVt-sJ  Up  to  thy 
wal.li-towcr.  wh;jt  desoriest  ihouf  Ali.  Lonl ! 
\riiat  end  or  i.undKT  is  there  of  the  vani- 
ties whivh  mine  eves  are  wearv  of  beholdii.irr 
Rut  wlw-it  sei-t  thour  I  ^ee  nte:i  walking  like  the 
toi»s  of  trve'  >l!ake:i  with  tlio  wxi,d.  like  niast^  i»f 
?!up>  rt-eh:.;!  o  :  t'.ie  tenij»e-t;:ou^  *ea>  :  drunkeiii.ess. 
I  mean,  that  hatifu!  i-icht  bin! ;  which  was  voiit 
t-«  wiii:  for  The  iwiliyTht.  to  sevk  i.iv»ks  and  corners, 
to  avi.ii  \\\v  howtiug  and  w.»i;..iemie::t  of  lioys  and 
irirl* :  now  :u'  if  it  were  f4^nif  caflet.  U*  dare  the 
suTJ-'iirht,  to  flv  abr»>ad  at  hi*rh  niK»n  in  evervrtreet, 
in   o}ie:i  ma:kt.ts  u:.d  fain*,  without  fear  or  shame. 

•  •  •  do  i-^  t!i:-n  row  ye  Druukard?,  listen,  not 
\rhat  I  or  any  ordinary  he.ice-prii-st  (as  you  style 
u-»  but  that  ni.^si  wiM»  and  exjH'riem-ed  ixiyal 
prra..l^rr  \\a\\\  t  •  s.'iy  uMo  you.  •  •  You  proxnise 
y.»;ir>e;f  !:ii:-.h.  p\a>ure  aijd  jollity  in  yj'Ur  cuj^; 
\iUt  f  T  i«:.e  dn-p  i!"  y-ur  mad  mirth,  be  sure  of  gal- 
lo'.iP  ai;d  t  »:.*  I'f  w.-e.  iralh  womiwi^vl  ai.d  bitter- 
:.e--.  liere  a:id  ljeri'.'4!:er.     lHher  sinner*  shall  taste 

•  •f  The  ev.p.  bnr  y"U  shall  drink  off  tb*  •Jrejrs  of 
«toi*?  wr:»:!i  a-.l  di-i -leisure.  •  •  Yon  pretend 
y-»u  'Irink  healxh*  and  f-r  hialih  :  but  to  wliom  are 
a:l  kind  of  dis*\fc-i-s.  ii.firTniTiis.  defi»nr.iti€ts.  i^earled 
fa-.e-.  mlsie?.  droj»sies.  heaila.hes.  if  liot  to  dnink- 
ar^is. 

His  s*^n  Natlianiel  was  ^^^.:c,•lte\l  at  Cr.mbridpe. 
wa-i  "'ri-il  a  hiwyer.  tr.ivelletl  o!i  the  Continent  with 
>'  -me  !nereh:,n*t*  in  Prr.ssi:*  an«l  I  Denmark,  liecimi- 
inj  :;c ;'.;..  n*ol  with  the  \:irni-<i  :hivih>ime  Pa- 
rv.:-  a:  llei'ieVx^rj.  anil  inr^.nei.ce-l  bv  his  an- 
Th««r:Ty.  .^v.-u-l  himV.f  t-*  divinity,     ilotunnnjr 

•  »  E:j.:in  ;  lie  t«^k  orvh  rs  nnd  pnxMrcil  a  p.iri>h 
in  Htr:f-Ti!shiT\-.  He  \\:,y\  x^me  c« annexion  with 
tr;v  M:»<^;u ■':.:>;::*  i'.'T'/.:  ..tiv  :n  1'>J'.\  jrot  into 
.:i:^.e:'.:y  as  ;.  n  n..^  nf.  r:;.i>:  in  10:^l.  was  si- 
'er.ivi  :4*  u  :  r^;A'ar  :in,"!  e  .y.x  :.^  -Viniricd  in  the 
s:n".:r.ir -t'  *•'■•*.  where  hi  w;v*  m-:  r.j' as  ]»rist4»r 
.•:*  :':.v  rV...re::  ;.t  l:^>w:eh.  ft  r:niriv  the  Ir.dian 
t-  '^T.  f  Aj-.'.^  ,!n.  Ik  :.::*.  .'.in  Non.n.  on  his 
:.rri...".  :'.•  -.::  K:.j!in»l  \\.\  :i\:  \e..r.  lis  his  russ^»- 
ciitc.     He  s  s':.  ;,!^-.r  re^ijTiiO.  ti.'s  s:ti;ation.  atid 
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appears  to  have  been  clerical  and  political  assistant 
iu  general  to  the  country.  His  legal  training 
enabled  him  to  prepare  a  draft  of  laws,  called 
for  by  the  people  of  the  province,  which  was 
more  constitutional  than  the  theocratical  propo- 
sitions of  John  Cotton.  His  suggestions  were 
mostly  included  in  the  code  entitled  ^^  Body  of 
Liberties/^  of  which  he  was  the  author.  It  was 
the  first  code  of  laws  established  in  New  Eng- 
land, being  adopted  in  1641.  It  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  "Abstract  of  Laws"  pre- 
pared by  Cotton.  Many  of  its  provisions  and 
omissions  are  sagacious,  and  its  statutes  are 
tersely  worded.  A  manuscript  copy  of  the 
*'  Liberties "  was  some  time  since  discovered  by 
Mr.  Francis  C.  Gray,  of  Boston,  who  has  pub- 
li^ed  the  work  in  the  Mass.  Hist  Society  Col- 
lections, accompanied  by  a  judicious  review  of 
the  early  legislation.*  Ward^s  Code  exhibits, 
he  says,  "  throughout  the  hand  of  the  practical 
lawyer,  familiar  with  the  principles  and  seciu*ities 
of  English  liberty;  and  though  it  retains  some 
strong  traces  of  the  times,  is  in  the  main  for  in 
advance  of  them,  and  in  several  respects  in 
advance  of  the  Common  Law  of  England  at 
this  day."  Ward  retJirned  to  England,  where, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  1G47,  he  published 
The  Simple  Cohler^  which  he  hod  written  iu 
America.  lie  obtained  an  English  parish  the 
next  ytsar,  at  Sheniield  in  Essex,  where  he  died  in 
1653.  Fuller  celebrates  his  reputation  for  wit  in 
England,  as  one  who,  "  following  the  counsel  of 
the  poet, 

Ridentem  dicere  verum, 
'  Quia  vet  at  f 

What  doth  forbid  but  one  may  smile. 
And  also  tell  the  truth  the  while  ? 

hath,  in  a  jesting  way,  in  some  of  his  books, 
delivere<l  much  smart  truth  of  the  present  times.'t 
Oott(m  Mather,  in  the  Magnolia^  has  written  the 
life  of  hi*  son  who  settled  at  Haverhill,  on  the 
Merrimnck,  and  has  given  a  few  lines  to  the 
&ther^s  memory  as  "  the  author  of  many  oompo- 
snres  full  of  wit  and  sense ;  among  which,  thnt 
entitnled  Tf^  Simple  Cohler  (which  demonstrated 
him  to  be  a  subtle  statesman),  was  most  consi- 
dered ;"  and  in  his  Hemarkables  of  his  father. 
Increase  Mather,  he  alludes  to  Ward's  hundred 
witty  speeches,  with  an  anecdote  of  the  inscrip- 
tion over  his  mantelpiece,  the  four  words  en- 
graved Sohrie^  Junte^  Pie,,  Late. 

While  looking  over  the  notices  of  Ward  which 
remain,  and  which  are  not  so  many  as  could  be 
wished,  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  hold  in 
our  hands  the  copy  of  The  Simple  Cobler  which 
belonged  to  Robert  Southey,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  Wjis  a  diligent  reader  and  warm  apprecia- 
tor  of  the  American  Colonial  history  and  records. 
It  is  marked  throughout  with  his  peculiar  pencil- 
lings  on  the  margin,  of  the  following  among  other 
fine  passages :  "  the  least  truth  of  God's  kingdom, 
doth  in  its  place  uphold  the  whole  kingdom  of 
hisTrnths;  take  away  the  least  vericulum  out  of 
the  world  and  it  un worlds  all  potentiaUy,  and  may 


unravel  the  whole  texture  aotuaUy,  if  it  be  not 
conserved  by  an  arm  of  extraordinary  power" — 
a  sentence  which  has  a  very  Coleridgean  look. 
Again,  an  illustration  worthy  of  Milton :  "  Non 
senescit  Veritas,  No  man  ever  saw  a  gray  hair 
on  the  head  or  beard  of  any  Truth,  wrinkle  or 
morphew  on  its  face:  the  bed  of  Truth  is  green 
all  the  year  long."  This  is  very  tersely  expressed : 
^^  It  is  a  most  toilsome  task  to  run  tlie  wild  goose 
chase  after  a  well-breath 'd  opinionist :  they  delight 
in  vitilitigation :  it  is  an  itch,  that  loves  a  life  to 
be  scrubM ;  they  desire  not  satisfaction,  but  satis- 
diction,  whereof  themselves  must  be  judges."  In 
these  more  earnest  thoughts  he  rises  beyond  his 
word-catching;  but  one  portion  of  his  book  is 
very  amusing  in  this  way,  that  directed  against 
the  fashionable  ladies  of  the  time.  The  Gobler 
professes  to  be  a  solitary  widower  of  twelve 
years'  standing,  on  the  look-out  for  a  mate,  and 
thinking  of  going  to  Engltmd  for  tlie  purpose— 
"  but,"  says  he,  '*  when  1  consider  how  women 
have  tripe-wifed  themselves  with  their  oladnients, 
I  have  no  heart  to  the  voyage,  lest  their  nauseous 
shapes,  and  the  sea,  should  work  too  sorely  upon 
my  stomach.  I  speak  sadly  ;  rnethinks  it  should 
break  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  to  see  so  uiaay 
goodly  English- women  imprisoned  in  F/end^ 
cages,  peering  out  of  their  hood-holes  for  some 
men  of  mercy  to  lielp  tliem  with  a  little  wit,  and 
nobody  relieves  them."  He  tells  us  there  are 
*'  about  five  or  six"  specimens  of  the  kind  in  the 
colony:  "if  I  see  any  of  them  accidentally,  I 
cannot  cleanse  my  fancy  of  them  for  a  month 
after."  On  this  matter  the  Cobler  thus  defines 
his  position : — "  It  is  known  more  than  enough, 
that  I  am  neither  niggard  nor  cynic,  to  the  duo 
bravery  of  tlio  ti'ue  gentry :  if  any  man  mislikes 
a  bully  mong  drosock  more  than  I,  let  him  take 
her  for  his  labour :  1  honour  the  woman  that  can 
honour  herself  witli  her  attire:  a  good  text 
always  deserves  a  fair  margcnt:  I  am  not  much 
offended  if  I  see  a  trim,  tar  trimmer  than  she 
that  wears  it :  in  a  word,  whatever  Christianity 
or  civility  will  allow,  I  can  afford  with  London 
measure :  but  when  I  hear  a  nugiperous  gentle- 
dame  inquire  what  dress  the  Queen  is  in  tfiia 
week:  wliat  the  nudiustertian  fashion  of  the 
court,  I  mean  the  very  newest ;  with  egg  to  be 
in  it  in  all  haste,  whatever  it  be ;  I  look  at  her  as 
the  very  gizzard  of  a  trifie,  the  product  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  cypher,  the  epitome  of  nothing,  fitter  to 
be  kickt,  if  she  were  of  a  kickable  substance,  than 
either  honoured  or  humour'd." 

Like  most  of  the  Puritans,  Ward  was  a  bit 
of  a  poet,  a  cultivator  of  that  crabbed  mose 
who  frowned  so  often  on  such  votaries.  Bat 
Ward  was  too  sensitive  a  wit  not  to  have  suspi- 
cion of  his  own  verses,  and  says  modestly  and 
truly  enough  of  his  Attempts : — "  I  can  impute  it 
to  nothing,  but  to  the  flatuousness  of  our  diet : 
they  are  but  sudden  raptures,  soon  up,  soon  down.' 
Here  are  some  lines  for  King  Charles's  considera- 
tion which  he  appends  to  his  book,  and  oalU 
"driving  in  half  a  dozen  plain  honest  country 
hobnails,  such  as  the  Martyrs  were  wont    to 


wear. 


*  B#>mar1u  on  the  Early  Laws  of  Massachusetts  Bar,  with 
the  Code  adopted  in  1641,  and  called  the  Body  of  Liberties, 
now  first  presented  by  F.  C.  Gray,  LL.D.,  &c  Mass.  Hist 
8oc  Coll^  Third  Series,  viil.  191. 

t  Fuller's  Worthies,  Ed.  186J,  liL  187. 


There,  lives  cannot  be  good, 
There,  faith  cannot  be  sure, 

Where  tmth  cannot  be  quiet. 
Nor  ordinances  pure. 
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No  king  can  king  it  right. 

Nor  rightly  sway  hi*  rtni ; 
Who  truly  love*  not  Christ, 

And  truly  fears  not  God. 

He  cannot  rule  a  land, 

Ad^  lands  should  rujed  been. 

Tliat  lets  hiui^lf  bo  ruKd 
By  a  ruling  iloinan  Queen. 

No  earthlv  man  can  be 

True  subject  to  tliis  state ; 
Who  makes  the  Po(k>  his  Christ, 

An  heretiquc  his  mate. 

There  peace  will  go  to  war. 

And  si!oni.'0  make  a  nois^c : 
Where  up{>er  things  will  not 

With  nether  equii>oise. 

The  upper  world  shall  rule. 

While  star«  will  run  their  race  : 

The  nether  world  obev. 

While  pe«>ple  keep  tkeir  place* 

To  whicii  we  may  add  Ids 

rUTATOBT  LIXn  TO  THK  rOCKS 

Mercury  show'd  Apollo.  Rarta^  bo^ik. 

MioerTa  thi^  and  wishM  him  well  to  l«x>k. 

And  t^l  uprightly,  which  dil  which  excel: 

He  Tiew'd  and  vicwM,  and  vi^wM  he  c^>uld  not  telL 

They  bid  him  he:ui?phere  hi?*  mouldy  nt^H*. 

WitVs  crack'd  leerii-ir  glasses,  for  it  would  |K»>e 

The  best  brains  he  had  iu's  old  puddiotr-i-aa. 

;>ex  weigh'd,  whioh  K-^t,  the  woman  «»r  the  man? 

He  j»eer*d,  and  j^^rd.  and  glarM.  an<i  <aid  for  wore. 

Vm  even  as  wi*o  now.  as  1  wa*  befor*.*, 

Tliey  Knh  gan  laugh,  and  saiil.  it  wa*  no  m&rl. 

Tlie'auth're*  was  a  right  I>u  Bart  as  eirl. 

G^od  sooth,  qui^h  the  old  I>on.  tell  mc  ye  so. 

I  muse  whither  at  lomnh  the^e  eirN  w.il  c<>. 

It  half  rerire^  my  chill  frost-bitte;i  !»'.•  o>i. 

XV>  we  a  woman  i«noe  do  ouirht  thatV  g*^»-i ; 

Aad  chode  by  Chaucer's  b<>>ts  and  Homer's  furs. 

Let  men  k^tk  to't,  lest  womtrn  wear  the  spurs.. 

Warxl  wdLs  alsi>  tlK*  authi^r  of  a  Iiui.).>niu<  s^ri- 
ricftl  addrv!!«  in  li^-t-S.  t<*  the  L»n<l<u  :raJt.*^:;.cn 
timed  prvsk'hvrs  i-ntiiivil  ^ff^'^^^'  •  .1  .'i- •*'*•*-/,  j- 
•i*4Nj#,  <>r  th^  Sii.}''^  {'•■^''rr*  r»"K.r  :n  vi.ich  l.c 
devi»cvs  twt-lve  chapters  t«t*  piinniiu  and  vxin-n  .- 
:i«»n  tt>  the  C»^coti"n*^-r;  tho  S::.i:h :  :'.  c  Hij'.t 
aihl  Left  Sb<»«^Makrr:  the  y«.-«rii-«  Ta:!-T  !>.•• : 
hi5  working  i:unj^»stnr^:  thtr  .NiiMliT:  the  P- r- 
ter:  the  Labyrinthian  l>»x-::'.akcr:  the  A'.!-:-*.- 
MiMtfing  S*.^p-N»:!er  or  the  *l«.-^-py  S»j«"r:  :hc 
Ri^th-liande^  iVioyrr;  :Lt:  Wb:tc-:iand«nl  M«.;'J- 
nian:  the  Chicken-:r.an :  and  ;:;c  }>ut:i>n-:.'.:«xvr. 
He  extracts  tr\>ni  c*oh  ::ie  .',-Liin:  a.".;.'-'-j:«.^  an*! 
pc\>y%«c:ini»D»  "t  L>  j^inii.'"  :'^r  c^r.:n«\  ninnir.^ 
ri*^  in  a  pr.'f7.-i.a  *<  j-  :a^  :in.i  \..'n»l :::«-.  »t.- 
gnftcd  by  hi*  >:.•*. -nj  \;j^  •.•*■•>  *^- ::-*.-  -.'n  L>  •icv  - 
S}««al  a^^i■•^,  >:«-iy  !•:  i:.x-  i::ik-,  :m-:  o.-IU,ri;.:c 
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olassicalities.  Tho  Cobler's  boy  proves  himself  a<» 
etiicicnt  ut  patching  and  mending  8ouls  as  his  sire. 
His  pulpit-€(»nfcctiuner  he  warns  against  tliat 
^Moctrine  of  indulgence,"  reminding  him  that 
"  we  must  not  speak  things  tooth-some  bat  whole- 
some." '*  Colo<piintida,*'  says  he,  "^Mnust  n^lier 
in  ambrosia.  Children  would  never  eat  so  nmch 
niw  and  forbidden  fruit  (to  yenniculate  their  iii- 
tmls)  if  they  could  but  remember  tiiat  ever  since 
Adam's  time  poma  j'uiMe  mala.  If  sugar-plums 
leiul  the  van,  scouring  pills  will  challenge  the  rear. 
Too  much  diet-bread  will  bring  a  man  to  a  diet 
drink  ;  Mmck-n.»ones  will  nuike  room  for(nogoofl) 
luxury.  Marmalade  may  marre  mv  Laih*.  me  it 
shall  not.  Maitih  pane  shall  not  be  my  arch- 
bane."  He  then  utters  a  meilitation  ''that  spice 
when  itisbruiMi^l  and  small  (being  beat  and  heat), 
it  sends  up  a  >weet  savour  into  the  nostrils  of  the 
smit4?r:  so  a  gracious  man,  the  more  his  G'xl 
bruises  and  Ix-ats  him  by  affliction^*,  the  more 
small  he  is  bn>ken  in  himself,  the  more  fragitint 
and  rayishin;;  iNlours  he  ^nds  up  to  heayeii. 
The  more  the  I>»nl  brayes,  tiie  more  he  prayes." 
He  reminds  the  Snith  not  to  have  too  mar;- irons 
in  the  tire,  and  that  it  is  easier  to  make  his  anvil 
groan  than  the  heart*  of  his  he^irer*.  A  seflre«l 
con<cicnc>',  he  says.  *•  i-i  like  th«.-  <niith"s  d«)g  that 
hath  been  s«»  addicte«I  to  <leep  under  tlie  verj* 
anvil  that  no  noise  will  e».»nyince  him  u*  an 
awakeiiiiijr."  The  Cobler's  Iot  \<  of  course  at 
home  witli  the  shoe-:i»akvr.  whom  he  warn*  "n*»t 
to  g«>  beyond  his  la*t  by  s<.-ekini;  to  K-  one  i*f  the 
first."  The  tailor's  disposition,  he  say*.  *•  must  be 
not  mi»re  er»»ss  than  liis  k-ir*  or  shears."  From 
the  p«»rter  pursuing  his  injilir.nir  v^HMtii  n  abroad' 
he  draws  thi*  ipiaint  c^melr.sio:!.  "that  he  walks 
abn>a«i  all  ilay.  but  the  ey«.n:iLr  brings  himhume: 
many  a  pr-wiiinil  r-aijje*  4ibn«ail  aU  the  tluv  of 
pnx-jurity:  b';t  :I.v  ni;rht  of  i.'.vvr-iry  ^rini^^  liim 
hiHiie  to  CiihI.  Thin.:«'rv  I  ^hu:  up  wiih  u:*  a»l- 
miriiiir  questii-n  iLi^. — W>ui:  a  simnje  i.'wl-.yrd 
creature  is  ii:;,n,  \\\'  :'  r  tl.e  i.k»*;  f^irr-  :*:;'I>':he 
way  h»>::5e  K^t  iii  ::.c  ilark."  T,.^  %  \-:..aker 
n:i:ura'!y  n.c..!I»  :■•  *  •  :a-\n!.  u*  a  wirtiil  f^-rsqi 
ihv-  p":^j  it :  "l- ::  :«<.r!.a:ci  ::;.»u  .^xi  "iite-:  a  j  ".Ipii 
a  K»x.  .11 . ".  i'".'.  It".',  '.-ii-^-  ik  l-ricf  >:i'r7  :•■  ::.:i:  i.::«:-c:, 
A  little  e:i!'.l  K-:r.j  a:  a  ><rr:.»»:i ari«i  o^f>i-rr:n;j  tIk* 
i..i:xi>:cr  v-.ry  yv::.t:..i-:  i-.  i.i*  wor^is  a:..i  l^^ily 
gt^t  :r\'.  er!v-l  "".t.  *  M.::;vr.  w:.y  .'on*;  the  jiiT^pje 
I.-:  liic  :.;*:.  o:t  •»;*  ::.c  S-\:*  T:.«.:.  I  c  .trtAl 
I'.ix-  KO.uVr  t:.wY  vkc''.  :-.  irvae:.::^,  I.>:  laea 
viy  tri.y  :'::■*  i?  J;./!c  ::.  a  l^x!"     lil*  Cl.:eker- 

1:  vr  I  y  : :. V :  r  *. ■  V  J  : . '. .-. '*  S  •  *:.  v  ]  -  • .?  o- .  : : .  ^^.••.^:!l 
over  zr.y  jckj«.-s  i*:'  :v>.jr:.-  *:.=  ■/.  v.o.-- tr.c: ::-.->  :: 

Th.»  .-i*  Fi'.rr.  t'..e  a  :•  .:~i"; ".V  w::  *.- ^  C:.-.:rc:: 
l:i>:orli-,  w:..»  ttv  r.^v-  s^-.  i: ;  r.v.:»:c-I  }.::.^ 
a-  :  :.u*'""/.  :-.  x^-  ■■'.  ^»  :".  '.> j^^*.:  :>.tl  »ujl. 
t\r -v..  wa-  >:-!\r  rj  '^v.  :"  .  t>>:    -  ^::^^ 
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bri»lgv?,  where  he  became  a  Puritan,  and  was  afler- 
wanls  minister  in  Lincolnshire  for  twenty  years, 
bearing  a  high  reputation  for  his  personal  worth 
and  his  theologiciu  acumen,  till  a  citation  before 
Laud^s  Ecclesiastical  Couil  induced  him  to  escape 
prosecution  in  America,  where  he  landed  in  1633, 
and  was  established  the  same  year  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Boston  Church,  which  he  held  nineteen  years, 
till  his  death  in  1652.  He  was  an  nrdcnt  admirer 
of  church  and  state  authority  according  to  tlio 
theocratic  Mosaic  dispensation  of  the  Jews.  In 
1636,  Cotton  was  api)ointe<l  by  the  General  Court 
to  prepare  a  scheme  of  laws  for  the  g(»vernment 
of  tlie  colony.  Ho  performed  the  task,  but  his 
work  was  not  accepted,  the  "  Bo<ly  of  Liberties," 
by  Wanl,  being  preferred  in  its  stead.  Cotton's 
"  Abstract  of  the  I^ws  of  New  England  as  they 
are  now  established,''*  was  printed  in  London,  in 
1641,  a  book  which  has  pa3se<l  incorrectly  for  the 
code  in  actual  openition  in  Now  England.  Heresy, 
by  those  proposed  laws,  wjw  punishable  with  death. 
Scripture  authorities  were  freely  quote<l,  as,  for 
sending  out  warrants  for  calling  of  tlie  General 
Court,  Josh.  xxiv.  1. 

The  ingenuity  of  Cotton  was  c.^nsiderjibly  taxed 
in  his  controversy  with  Roger  Williams,  in  his 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  authority  of  the  civil 
power  with  rights  of  conscience.  Williams  had 
charged  him  with  ^^  holding  a  bloody  tenent  of 
persecution ;"  when  C-otton  entitled  his  reply 
The  Bloody  Tenent  washed  and  made  white  in  the 
Blood  of  the  Lamb^f  to  which  Williams  rejoined. 
The  controversy  w;is  conducted  with  much  polemi- 
cd  acuteness  on  both  sides. 
•  In  1642,  he  published  a  tract  on  Set  Forma  of 
Pratfer^X  from  which  we  may  present  a  charac- 
teristic passage: 

In  case  n  distressed  soul  do  meet  with  a  prayer 
penned  by  a  godly  and  well-experienced  Christian, 


and  do  find  his  own  case  pithily  and  amply  deci- 
phered and  anatomized  therein,  we  deny  not  but  his 
neart  and  affections  may  go  along  with  it,  and  say 


♦  This  is  reprinted  In  Mass.  Hist  Soc  Coll.,  First  Series,  r. 
ITS,  and  seqaei.  In  1655,  after  Cotton's  death,  this  was  nub- 
Ibhed  in  London  In  a  complete  form  by  William  Asplnwall,  as 
**conecte.l  and  digested  Into  the  ensuing  method  by  that  godly 
crave  and  JadlQfoas  divine  Mr.  John  Cotton  of  Boston  Id 
New  England,  in  his  lifetime,  and  presented  to  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts.*'  See  F.  C.  Gray's  review  of  the 
matter,  Maaa.  Hbt.  Soa  Coll.,  Third  Series,  vill.  198,  8. 

t  The  Bloodv  Tenent,  washed  and  made  white  In  the  Blood 
of  the  Lamb:  being  dl^ussed  and  dliicharged  of  blood-guilti- 
ness by  just  defence.  Wherein  the  great  questions  of  this 
present  time  arc  handled,  viz.  How  farre  liberty  of  con9ci<*nce 
ought  to  be  given  to  those  tlut  truly  fear  God?  And  how  farro 
retrained  to  turbulent  and  pestilent  persons,  tliat  not  only 
raze  the  foundation  of  Kodllncas,  but  disturb  the  Civil  Peace 
whf  re  they  live  ?  Also  now  farre  the  magistrate  may  proceed 
In  the  duties  of  the  flmt  Table  ?  And  that  all  magistrates  ought 
to  study  the  word  and  will  of  God.  that  they  may  frame  their 
■overnment  according  to  it  I>I.<>cu8Md  as  they  are  alledged 
nmm  various  Scriptures,  out  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Wherein  also  the  practice  of  Princes  Is  debatt'-d,  together  with 
tile  Judgment  of  ancient  and  late  writers  of  mo*t  precious 
esteem.  Whereunto  la  added  a  Repiv  to  Mr.  Williams'  An- 
swer to  Mr.  Cotton's  Letter.  By  John  Cotton,  Batehelor  in 
IHvinity.  and  Teacher  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  B<wton.  in 
New  England.  London :  Printed  by  Matthew  Symrr-.m?!,  for 
Hannah  Allen,  nt  the  Crowne  In  Pope's-Ucod  Alley,  IG^.T.  4to. 
Pp.  19ft.  144.  ' 

X  From  a  modest  and  clear  Answer  to  Mr.  B-ill's  Discourse 
of  Sot  Form-*  of  Prayer,  wt  forth  In  a  most  seasonable  time, 
when  this  kingdom  Is  now  In  consultation  about  matters  of 
that  nature,  and  so  many  godly  long  after  the  resolntlon  In 
that  ptdnt  Written  by  the  Keverend  and  learned  John  Cot- 
ton. B  D..  and  Teacher  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  Boston.  In 
New  England.  London :  Printed  bv  R.  O.  and  G.D., for  Henry 
Overton,  in  Popes  Head  Alloj'.    1642.  4U>.  pp.  51. 
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Amen  to  it,  and  thus  far  may  find  it  a  lawful  hc!|* 
to  him ;  but  ifi^you  set  ai)art  such  a  prayer  to  sup- 
port him  OS  a  crutch  la  his  prayers  (as  without 
which  he  cannot  walk  straight  and  upright  ia  that 
duty),  or  if  ho  that  pcimed  that  prayer,  or  others 
that  have  road  it,  do  enjoin  it  upon  him,  and  forbid 
him  to  pray  (and  especially  with  others),  unless  he 
use  that  form,  this,  instead  of  a  crutch,  Mill  prove  a 
cudgell,  to  break  the  bones  of  the  spirit  in  prayer, 
and  force  him  to  halt  in  worshipping  God  after  tli3 
precepts  of  men ;  as  it  hath  been  said  before,  so  it 
may  bo  again  remembered  here ;  a  man  may  ho!» 
his  spint  in  meditation  of  his  mortality,  by  bcholu- 
ing  a  dtod  man's  seal})  cost  in  his  way,  by  God's 

{providence;  but  if  he  should  set  apart  a  deathV 
lead,  or  take  it  up  as  enjoined  to  liim  by  others, 
never  to  meditate  or  confer  witli  others  about  his 
mortality,  and  estate  of  anotho:*  life,  but  in  the  aijeht 
and  use  of  the  death's  head,  such  a  soul  shall  find 
but  a  dead  heart,  and  a  dead  devotion  from  such  a 
means  of  mortification;  if  some  forms  of  pmyer, 
especially  such  as  gave  occasion  to  this  dispute,  do 
now  seem  to  be  as  bread  to  the  hungry,  we  say  no 
more  but  this:  then  hungry  souls  will  never  be 
starved,  that  never  want  store  of  such  like  bread  a^ 
this  is. 

Cotton's  Keys  of  the  hingdom  of  Heaven  and 
Power  thereof  exhibits  his  system  of  cliui'ch  go- 
verninent.*  Ho  publishe<l  nuinerous  disoournes 
and  religious  treatises  of  a  practical  and  expository 
cli:iracter,  from  a  catechism  to  sermons  on  the 
Revelations,  beside  his  controvei-sial  religions  and 
political  'Writings.  The  titles  of  some  of  these 
writings  are  in  the  quaint  style  of  the  times,  as  his 
Milk  for  Babes^  a  Catechism,  and  his  Meat  for 
Strong  Men^  which  was  an  exposition  of  civil 
government  in  a  plantation  founded  with  religious 
motives. 
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Like  most  of  the  old  New  England  divines, 
he  could  on  occasion  turn  his  hand  to  verse. 
A  specimen  of  this  kind  has  been  preserved  in 
Secretary  Morton's  "  New  England's  Memorial" 

ON  MT   RBVEEEXD  AXD  DEAR  BEOTHEIt,   ME.   THOMAS  HOOKEE, 
LATE  PASTOE  OV  TUE  CUUECU  AT  UAETPOED  ON  OONNSCTICUT. 

To  see  three  things  was  holy  Austin's  wish, 
Rome  in  her  flower,  Christ  Je^us  in  the  flesh. 
And  Paul  i'  the  Pulpit :  lately  men  might  see, 
Two  first,  and  more,  in  Hooker's  ministry. 

Zion  in  beauty,  is  a  fairer  sight. 

Than  Rome  in  flower,  with  all  her  glory  digfat: 

Yet  Zion's  beauty  did  most  clearly  shine 

In  Hooker's  rule  and  doctrine;  both  divine. 

Christ  in  the  spirit  is  more  than  Christ  in  flesh. 
Our  souls  to  quicken,  an<l  our  states  to  bless 
Yet  Christ  in  spirit  brake  forth  migiitily, 
In  faithfid  HooKor's  searching  ministry. 

Paul  in  the  pulpit.  Hooker  could  not  reach. 
Yet  did  he  Christ  in  spirit  so  lively  preach 
That  living  hearers  thought  he  did  inherit 
A  double  portion  of  Paul's  lively  spirit 


•  Til'*  Keys  of  the  Klnfrdnm  of  Heaven  and  Power  thereof, 
acoordlne  to  tlie  word  of  Ood.  by  that  Learned  and  Jodlctoos 
Divine,  Mr.  John  Cotton,  Teacher  of  the  Church  at  Ronton,  in 
New  Enffland,  tending  to  reconcile  flome  pn^aent  dlfR*reBct« 
ahont  dl«clp'lne,  was  published  in  London  In  1644.  with  a  pre- 
limlnarv  addresa  to  the  Reador,  by  Thomas  Goodwin  and 
Philip  iNye.  Tn.*mbor»  of  the  Westminster  A^mbly.  It 
reprinted  by  Tappan  A  Dennet,  Boston,  1848. 
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Pmdent  in  rule,  in  argament  quick,  full ; 
Fenrent  in  prayer,  in  preacliiug  pow<^ul ; 
That  well  aid  learned  Ames  record  bear, 
The  like  to  him  ho  never  wont  to  hear. 

TwaB  of  Oeneya's  worthies  said,  with  wonder, 
(Those  worthies  three)  Farell  was  wont  to  thunder ; 
Yiret,  like  rain,  on  tender  grass  to  sliuwer; 
Bat  Calvin,  lively  oracles  to  pour. 

All  these  in  Ilooker's  spirit  did  remain, 
A  son  of  thunder,  and  a  shower  of  rain, 
A  pourer  forth  of  lively  oracles. 
In  saving  souls,  the  sum  of  miracles.  ^ 

Now  blessed  Hooker,  thou  art  set  on  high, 
Above  the  thankless  world,  and  cloudy  sky ; 
Do  thou  of  all  thy  labour  reap  the  crown. 
Whilst  we  here  reap  the  seed  which  tliou  hast  sown. 

to  which  wo  limy  add  from  John  Norton's  life, 
'*  A  taste  of  the  Divine  Solilociuiod  between  God 
and  hiH  Soul,  Ironi  th&«e  two  transcribed  i>oeius 
left  behind  him  in  his  study,  written  with  his  own 
Imnd.    The  one  entituled  thus," — 

▲  TUANKrUL  ▲rKnOWI.EDGmNT  or  god's  rSOTIDUICE. 

In  mother's  womb  thy  fingers  did  me  make 
And  from  the  womb  thou  didst  mc  safely  take : 
From  breast  thou  hast  uie  nurst  my  life  throughout, 
That  I  may  say  I  never  wanted  ought 

In  all  my  meals  my  table  thou  host  spread. 
In  all  my  lodgings  thou  hat«t  made  my  bed : 
Thou  hast  me  clad  with  changes  of  array. 
And  changM  my  house  for  better  far  away. 

In  youthful  wandrings  thou  didst  stay  my  slide, 
In  all  tny  jouniies  thou  hast  been  my  Guide: 
Thou  hast  me  sav'd  from  many  an  unknown  danger. 
And  shew'd  me  favour,  even  where  I  was  a  stranger. 

In  both  my  callings  tliou  has^t  heard  my  voice. 
In  both  my  matches  thou  hast  made  my  choice: 
Thou  gav'st  me  sons,  and  daugliters,  tlicni  to  peer, 
And  giv'st  me  hope  thouUt  learn  them  tiiec  to  fear. 

Oft  have  I  seen  tliee  look  with  Mercy's  face, 

And  through  thy  Christ  have  felt  thy  saving  grace. 

This  is  the  Ileav'n  on  Earth,  if  any  be : 

For  this,  and  all,  my  soul  doth  worship  Tliee. 

"Another  p<KMn,  imide  by  Mr.  Cotton  {os^  it 
seenieth),  u|)on  hid  removal  from  Boitton  to  this 
wilderness : 

I  now  may  exjKict  some  changes  of  miseries, 

Since  God  hath  made  me  sure 
That  himself  by  them  all  will  purge  mine  iniquities. 

As  fire  makes  silver  pure. 

Then  what  though  I  find  the  deep  deceitfulness 

Of  a  distrustful  heart  t 
Yet  I  know  with  the  Lord  is  abundant  faithfulness, 

He  will  uot  lose  his  part 

When  I  think  of  the  sweet  and  gracious  company 

Tlmt  at  Bottton  once  I  had. 
And  of  the  long  i>eace  of  a  fruitful  Ministry 

For  twenty  years  enjoy'd : 

Tlie  joy  that  I  found  in  all  that  happiness 

Dotn  still  BO  much  refresh  me. 
That  the  grief  to  be  cast  out  into  a  wilderness 

Doth  not  so  much  distress  me. 

For  when  God  saw  his  people,  his  own  at  our  town, 

That  tofcether  they  could  not  hit  it. 
But  that  they  had  learned  the  language  of  Askelon, 

And  one  with  another  could  chip  it 


He  then  saw  it  time  to  send  in  a  busy  Elf, 

A  Joyner  to  take  them  asunder. 
That  so  they  might  learn  each  one  to  deny  himself 

And  so  to  peece  together. 

j  When  the  breach  of  their  bridges,  and  all  their 

banks  arow, 
I       And  of  him  that  school  teaches ; 

■  When  the  breach  of  the  Plague,  and  of  their  Trade 
I  also 

Could  not  learn  them  to  see  their  breaches. 

;  Tlien  God  saw  it  time  to  break  out  on  their  Miuis- 
te:  3, 
By  loss  of  health  and  peace ; 
Yea,  withall  to  break  in  upon  their  Magistrates, 
That  so  their  pride  might  cease. 

Cotton   Mather   hna  written   his   life  in   the 
Mngnaliu,  with   great  unction  nnd   many  puns. 
"  If  Bost4>n,"  says  he,  "  bo  the  chief  seat  of  New 
I  England,   it    wns   Cotton    that  was  the  father 
i  and  glory  of  Boston,"  in  compliment,  by  the  way, 
i  to  whoso   Linc^dnshiro   residence  the   city  was 
named,  and  he  celebrates  the  divines  who  came 
with  him  in  the  hhip  from  England: — **Mr.  Cot- 
ton, Mr.  Il(K>ker,  and  Mr.  Stone,  which  glorioas 
trinjnvirate  coining  together,  made  the  poor  peo- 
ple in  the  wihkriiess,  at  their  coming,  to  say,  tliat 
the  (lod  of  heaven  had  8np]die<l  them  with  what 
would  in  some  sort  answer  their  three  great 
necessities:     Cotton  for  their  clitthing^   Hooker 
iox  their  jiMng^  and  Stone  for  their  huilding,^'* 

One  of  Mather  s  conceits  in  this  *'  Life"  is  worthy 
of  Dr.  Fuller ;  it  has  a  fine  touch  of  imagination. 
**  Another  time,  when  Mr.  Cotton  had  modestly 
replie<l  unto  one  that  would  much  tnlk  and  crack 

■  of  his  insight  into  the  Revelations;  *^ Brother,  I 
must  confess  myself  to  want  light  in  those  mys- 
teries:"— the  mail  went  home  and  s<.'nt  him  a 
]>ound  of  candles ;  u{K)n  which  action  this  good 
man  Ix^towed  only  a  silent  smile.     He  would  not 

!  set  the  he4ir4m  of  his  great  soul  onjire  at  the  land- 

,  ing  of  siteh  a  little  cockboat.'''' 

Mather  miotes  the  funeral  eulogy  on  Cotton 
written  by  Benjamin  Wo<Klbridge,*the  first  gradu- 
ate of  Harvanl,  which  was  pmbably  read  by 
Fnmklin  before  he  wrote  the  famous  typographi- 
cal epitaph  on  himself: 

A  living,  breathing  Bible ;  tables  where 
Both  covenants,  at  large,  engraven  were; 
Gospel  and  law,  in's  heart,  had  each  its  column ; 
His  head  an  index  to  the  sacred  volume ; 
His  very  name  a  title-page;  and  iieart. 
His  life  a  commentary  on  the  text. 
O.  what  a  monument  of  glorious  worth. 
When,  ill  a  new  edition,  he  comes  forth. 
Without  erratas,  may  we  think  heUl  be 
In  leaves  and  covers  of  eternity ! 

It  was  to  Cotton  New  England  was  indebted 

for  the  custom  of  commencing  the  Sabbath  on 

I  Satunlay  evening.     *' The  Sabbath,"  says  Motlier, 

;  **lie  l>egan  the  evening  Wore:  for  which  keep- 

j  ing  of  the  Sabbath, /ro;w   ereniitg  to  etening^  ho 

wi*ote  arguments  befon?  coming  to  New  England: 


•  Tho  Rev.  B<>njafnln  Woodbrldpe.  the  first  pradonte  from 
Harvard  CoIU-jrc  (1M2),  was  bom  In  1622.  Ho  retnrnod  to  Enj^ 
land  and  preached  at  Newbnry,  Bi'rkm  with  reputation  as  a 
scholar  and  orator.  In  1AG2  ho  wno  e.|ect<d.  but  by  particular 
favor  of  thu  klnir,  by  whom  hv  was  Idehly  ej(t(>emi>d,  was  al- 
lowed to  Breach  pilvately.  He  died  at  lugivfield,  Berks,  16S4. 
A  few  of  nla  aermons  were  pnbltshcd. 
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and,  I  suppose,  ^twas  from  liis  reason  and  practice 
that  tbe  Christians  of  New  England  have  gene- 
raUy  done  so  too." 

The  life  of  Cotton  was  also  written  bv  his  succes- 
sor in  the  Church  at  Boston,  John  Norton,  an 
English  curate,  who  came  to  America  and  was  set- 
tled as  the  colleague  of  Ward  at  Ipswich.  While 
at  the  latter  place,  he  acquired  distinguished  litera- 
ry reputation  by  the  elegant  latinity  of  his  Answer 
to  ApoUonius,  the  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Mid- 
dlebury,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  divines  of 
Zealand,  had  sent  over  varions  questions  on 
Church  Governnent  to  the  clergy  of  New  Eng- 
land. Of  this  work,  published  in  London  in 
1648,  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  that  warm  appreciator 
of  charncter^  says  in  his  Church  hi^^tofy,*  of  his 
inauiries  into  the  tenets  of  the  Congregationalists, 
^^  tnat  oi  aU  the  authori  I  have  perused  conoern- 
ing  the  opinions  of  these  Dissenting  Brethren, 
none  to  me  was  more  informative  than  Mr.  John 
Norton  (one  of  no  less  learning  than  modesty), 
minister  in  New  England,  in  his  answer  to  Apol- 
lonios.**  Norton,  in  bin  services  to  the  ftate,  was 
charged  with  a  delicate  commi<<sion  from  the  Pu- 
ritans of  New  England  to  address  his  Miyosty 
Charles  II.  on  the  Restoration.  He  died  suddenly 
in  1668,  shortly  after  his  return  from  this  em- 
bassy. 

Norton's  Life  and  Death  of  that  d-eserredhj 
famous  Man  of  Ood^  Mr,  John  Cotton.^  shows  a 
scholar^s  pen  as  well  as  the  emotion  of  the  divine, 
and  the  warm  heart  of  the  friend.  It  abounds 
with  those  quaint  learned  illustrations  which 
those  old  preachers  knew  how  to  employ  so  well, 
and  which  contrast  so  favorably  with  the  gene- 
rally meagre  style  of  the  pulpit  of  the  present  day. 
Thus,  in  introducing  Cotton  on  the  stage  of  life, 
he  treats  us  to  a  quaint  and  poetical  essay  on 
youthful  education.  "Though  vain  man  would 
be  wise,  yet  may  ho  be  compared  to  tlie  c  ib,  as 
well  as  the  wild  asses'  colt.  Now  we  know  tlie 
bear  when  she  bringeth  forth  her  young  ones, 
they  are  an  ill  favore<l  lump,  a  mass  witlioiit 
shape,  but  by  continual  licking,  they  are  brought 
to  some  form.  Children  are  called  infants  of  the 
palms  (Lam.  ii.  20),  or  educations,  not  because 
they  are  but  a  span  in  length,  but  because  the 
midwife,  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  stretcheth  out 
their  joints  with  her  hand,  that  they  may  be  more 
straight  afterwards."  A  conceit  is  not  to  be  re- 
jected by  these  old  writers,  come  from  what 
quarter  it  may ;  as  George  Herbert  says — 

All  things  are  big  with  jest:  nothing  that's  plain 
But  umy  be  witty,  if  thou  iuat  the  vein. 

Here  is  something  in  another  way :  "  Three  in- 
gredients Aristotle  requires  to  complete  a  man, 
an  innate  excellency  of  wit,  instruction,  and 
government ;  the  two  first  we  have  by  nature,  in 
them  man  is  instrumental ;  the  first  we  have  by 
nature  more  immediately  from  Gotl.  This  native 
aptitude  of  mind,  which  is  indeed  a  peculiar  gift 
of  God,   the  naturalist  calls  the  sparklings  and 


*  Book  x\.  sec  51,  %. 

t  Abel  beinff  de«d  yet  speaketh :  or  the  Life  And  Death  of 
that  deservedly  famous  man  of  God,  Mr.  John  Cotton,  lato 
teacher  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  at  Boston,  in  New  England. 
By  John  Norti>n,  teacher  of  the  same  church.  London :  Tho. 
Newoomh.  1668.  4u*.  n|>.  dl.  This  work  is  dated  by  tbe 
antbor,  Boston,  Nov.  8, 1657. 


seeds  of  virtue,  and  looks  at  them  as  the  prin- 
ciples and  foundations  of  better  education.  These 
the  godly-wise  advise  such  to  wliom  the  inspec- 
tion of  youth  is  committed,  to  attend  to,  as  spring; 
mcuftera  were  tcont  to  maJce  a  trial  of  the  virtue 
latent  in  waters^  by  the  morning  vapors  that 
ascend  from  them  ;"  and  in  a  marginal  reference 
he  quotes  Clemens  Alexandrinns,  *■''  Animi  nostri 
sunt  agri  anijnati^  "Idleness  in  j'outh,"  he 
j  says,  "  is  scarcely  healed  without  a  scar  in  age." 
!  When  he  arrives  at  Cotton's  distinguislied  college 
years,  he  has  this  picture  of  a  student's  Hfe. 

Ho  is  now  in  the  place  of  improvement,  amongst 
his  e^a  .lAAoi,  beset  with  cxomples,  as  so  many  objects 
of  better  emulation.  If  he  slacken  his  pace,  his 
compeers  will  leave  him  behind ;  and  though  he 
quicken  it,  there  are  still  those  which  are  before. 
Notwithstanding  Themistocles  excelleth,  yet  the  tro- 
phies of  Miltiadcs  suffer  him  not  to  sleep.  Cato, 
that  Ilelluo,  that  devourer  of  books,  is  at  Athena. 
Ability  and  opportunity  are  now  met  together; 
unto  both  whicn  industry  actuated  with  a  desire  to 
know,  being  joined,  bespeaks  a  person  of  high  ex- 
pectation. The  unwearied  pains  of  ambitious  and 
uncjuiet  wits,  are  amongst  the  arrangements  of  ages. 
Asia  and  Kgypt  can  hold  the  seven  wonders ;  out 
the  books,  works,  and  motions  of  ambitious  minds, 
the  whole  world  coiniiot  contain.  It  was  an  illicit 
aspiring  after  knowledge,  which  helped  to  put  forth 
Eve's  hand  unto  the  forbidden  fruit :  the  less  mar- 
vel if  irregenerate  ond  unelevated  wits  have  placed 
their  summum  bonum  in  knowledge,  indefatigably 
purauing  it  as  a  kind  of  deity,  as  a  tiling  ruinous, 
yea,  as  a  kind  of  mortal-immortality.  Diogenes, 
Democritus,  and  other  philosophers,  accounting  laive 
estates  to  be  uii  impe.linicnt  to  their  proficiency  lu 
knowledge,  dispossessed  tiiemselves  of  rich  inherit- 
ances, that  they  miglit  be  the  fitter  students ;  pre- 
ferring an  opportunity  of  study  before  a  large  patri- 
mony. Junius,  yet  ignorant  of  Christ,  can  want  his 
country,  necessaries,  and  many  comforts;  but  he 
must  excel.  **  Through  desire  a  man  having  sepa- 
rated himself,  seeketh  and  intenne  Idleth  with  all 
wisdom/'  Prov.  xviii.  1.  The  elder  Plinius  lost  his 
life  in  venturing  too  near  to  search  the  cause  of  tbe 
irruption  of  the  iiill  Vesuvius.  It  is  true,  knowledge 
excelleth  other  created  excellences,  as  much  as  life 
excelleth  darkness;  yet  it  ogreeth  with  them  in 
this,  that  neither  can  exempt  the  subject  thereof 
from  eternal  misery.  Whilst  we  seek  knowledge 
with  a  selfish  interest,  we  serve  the  decree ;  and 
self  being  destroyed  according  to  the  decree,  we 
heuie  become  more  able  to  serve  the  command. 

Cotton  was  on  one  occasion  a  correspondent  of 
Cromwell,  on  an  application  in  1661  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Gospel  in  New  England. 
The  reply  of  the  Lord  Protector — ^For  my  esteemed 
Friend,  Mr.  Cotton,  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Bos- 
ton, in  New  England :  The^e — ^is  characteristic  of 
his  beu-ildered  dogmatic  godliness.  "  What  is  the 
Lord  adoing  ?  What  prophecies  are  now  fulfilling? 
Indeed,  my  dear  Fnend,  between  you  and  me, 
you  know  not  me,"  and  the  like.  Carlyle,  in  his 
Oliver  Cromwell,  has  printed  the  letter  and  pre- 
faced it  with  this  recognition  of  the  old  divine — 
"  Reverend  John  Cotton  is  a  man  still  held  in 
some  remembrance  among  our  New  England 
Friends.  A  painfid  Preacher,  oracular  of  high 
Gospels  to  New  England ;  who  in  his  day  was 
well  seen  to  be  connected  with  the  Supremo  Pow- 
ers of  this  Universe,  the  word  of  him  being  a«^  a 
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livc-c.nil  to  tho  hearts  of  mnny.    lie  died  boiiio  |  IIo  frcqncntly  bestowed  largo  aiiiiis  on  widows 

yaa.i  aftcrvranh ; — wus  tlinufjlit,  csnccinUy  on  '  nntl  orphmis,  anil  on  one  occnalon  wlien  tlicrc 

tii'i  denllibcil,  to  imve   inanifotod  gifta  I'Ven  of  I  wnu  u  scnreilj'  nt  SoutliaTn]iton,  on  Long  Islantl, 

FTO|iiiecy, — a    thing  not  iiiconuL'tvablo   to    the  '  joined  witli  nfcwoIlicrsindcBpntehinf;  "uwholc 

human  iiiind  tiiat  well  contidcr.4  Prophecy  and  l>r.rk'H  liiad  of  com  of  many  linndTed  busLuls"  tu 

Jolm  Cottoiu"*  the  relief  of  the  place. 


TliOM.m  IIOOKEIC 

TiiouAS  Hooker  wn*  bom  nt  Miirficld,  I-cices- 
terahirc,  in  luSO.  lie  was  c<1ncntcd  at  Cnin- 
hriitfrc,  became  a  fellow  of  Emanuel  colle^,  and, 
or.  lc:iving  tlia  niiivcmity,  n  p()])uliiF  jircncher 
in  lAindon.  In  ir>2tl  lio  remnveil  tu  Chi-lma- 
fonl,  Essex.  Aft*!r  olllciating  as  "lei-tnrcr"  for 
four  years  in  this  jilucc,  in  consc<|nenco  of  non- 
confonnity  with  llio  cfltubllslicil  clinrrh  Itc  wiia 
oblij^eil  to  disrontiiiuo  pretiehin);,  and,  by  r<!i[iiest, 
ojxined  n  eehiHi],  in  which  lie  employed  Jolin 
Eliot,  al)cnv!ii'i:s  the  AiNwtlu  to  tlio  Itulinns,  us 
his  nailer.  lie  not  long  qIUt  went  over  to  IIoN 
loud,  wlierc  he  rcinsiiied  tlireo  yeaiv,  preaching 
at  Aniscerdani  mid  Kotterduin.  lie  then  enii- 
Krated  to  Mussacliiisctta,  luriving  at  Boston,  with 
Mr.  Cotton  and  Sir.  Stone,  Sept.  4, 1033,  and  In- 
come tlic  iHiKlor of  the  congregation  nt  Kentown, 
or  Cainbridf^',  with  Sir.  Stone  ns  hU  assistant. 
"Sncli  mullitndeR,"8tLys Cotton Matlier,  "Hocked 
over  to  New  England  after  them  tlmt  tlio  pliinta- 
tion  of  Newtown  liecnnie  too  straight  for  tliem," 
and  in  ron8e<inetice  Hooker,  with  one  hnndred  of 
his  followers,  iierietnited  throngli  the  wilderness 
to  tho  biitiks  of  tho  Conneeticnt,  where  they 
fonnded  Hiii-tford.  A  ditlcrciico  of  opinion  on 
miiwr  [Kiinis  of  chureli  government  with  his 
clericiil  iisaoeiiites  liod  its  alinre  in  cllerting  this 
removal.  Neitlier  distance  nor  difference,  how- 
ever, led  to  any  snspension  of  friendly  intercourso, 
Hooker  occasionally  visiting  and  prcacliiiig  in 
UassaclniBcttii  Ituy,  wliere  ho  was  always  re- 
ceived by  adniirinfj  en>wd8. 

Witli  tlio  exception  of  tiieso  visits,  tlic  rcnioin- 
der  of  his  life  was  s|>cnt  nt  tho  colony  ho  had 
fonndeil.  lie  eiyoyed  tlin>U{r|ioiit  bis  career  a 
great  rcpirtntion  ns  a  pulpit  orator,  and  bi>'  Tal 
stories  are  tolil  by  Uiither  of  wonders  wnui^ht 
by  his  prayers  and  sermons.  On  one  (H'catfiun. 
while  preaching  in  "tho  great  clnireh  of  lj<ices- 
ter  (Etiglund).  uno  nf  tho  chief  bnrgvsai-s  in  the 
town  inneh  omiosed  bis  preaching  (lierc;  ntul 
when  ho  eoulil  not  prevail  to  hinder  it,  lie  set 
ccrtf^n  JtiUm  at  work  to  distnrb  him  in  the 
church  jKircli  or  elnircbyanl.  But  snch  was  tho 
vivacity  of  Mr.  Hooker,  ns  to  proceed  in  wbot  ho 
was  about,  without  cither  the  damping  of  iiia 
mind  or  the  ilrriwning  of  his  Toice ;  wheren|)on 
tlie  man  himself  went  nnto  the  chnrch  door  lo 
overhear  whiit  he  said,"  with  such  good  re*i\lt 
that  he  bi'tnrcd  imrdon  for  his  offence,  and  becaioo 
a  devout  Christian.  Ilia  bearing  was  so  digniHed 
that  it  was  said  of  him,  "  he  conld  pnt  a  king  in 
his  pocket." 

His  charities  were  as  liberal  ns  his  endowmenls. 


"lie  wonid  say,"  rennirks  Mathtr,  "Hint  bo 
should  cstei-m  it  a  favor  from  God,  if  he  might 
live  no  longer  than  lie  ebould  be  able  to  hold  np 
lively  in  the  work  of  his  place ;  and  that  when 
the  time  of  Ins  departure  slionid  come.  God  would 
shorten  tlw  timi-,  nnd  he  bod  his  dc»re."  A  few 
days'  illness  hnuight  bim  to  bis  deaibheil.  Hia 
last  wonls  wore  in  reply  to  ono  who  said  to  bim, 
"Sir,  vou  arc  going  lo  receivu  the  reward  of  1(11 
yonr  faboi's,"  "  Ilrother,  1  am  going  to  receive 
increy."  A  little  atler  he  closed  his  eyes  with 
his  own  hands,  "  nnd  ex]iirc<]  his  blessed  soul  into 
the  amis  of  bis  fellow-servants,  the  lioly  angels," 
on  .Inly  7,  1B47. 

Two  hundred  of  bis  mannseript  sermons  were 
K'nt  to  England  by  -lohn  Higgiiuion,  ibe  minister 
of  Sniein.  himself  a  man  of  some  literature,  who 
diet!  in  1708,  at  the  extreme  nee  of  ninetj--lwo 
years,  seventy-two  of  wliicb  be  had  (lasscil  m  the 
ininisirj'.*  Nearly  ono  hundred  of  t  Jiese  seimoni 
were  mibltslied ;  and  bo  wns  also  the  autlior  of 
several  tracts,  and  of  a  Sumg  of  Ihe  Sum  ^ 
Chvreh  Diieiplhie.  which  wsk  published  in  LoD- 
dun,  1648,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Tliomas  Good- 
win, who  declares  tliat  to  praise  cither  author  or 
work,  "  were  to  lay  jiaint  niiun  bunuslied  marble, 
or  add  light  nnto  the  sun."! 

The  A}))i}ieatwB  nf  Rtdrthpfion  6y  Ihe^ffeetval 
Work  of  thu  Word  and  Spirit  of  Chr!it,/er  ti4 
Bringing  Honit  of  Lett  Siuntirt  lo  God,  wliiali 
wns  printed  from  the  anthor'a  paiiera,  written 
Willi  his  <iwn  hutid,  utid  attested  lo  Le  siu-li  in  ~ 
epistle  by  Thomas  Goodwin  and  Philip  Kye, ' 
reached  a  second  edition  in  Loudon  iu  1660. 
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is  a  compact  small  quarto  of  seven  liimclred  pages, 
exhibiting  his  practical  divinity  in  the  best  man- 
ner of  the  Puritan  school.  One  of  his  most  \x)\m- 
lar  works  was  The  Poor  Doubting  Christian 
drawn  to  Christ;  a  seventh  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  1743. 

FKOX  THE  APPLICATIOlf  OF  BEDKMPTIOX. 

Follow  ain  by  the  fruits  of  it,  tn  by  the  bloody 
fcotstep^,  and  see  what  havoc  it  makes  in  every 
place  wherever  it  cutnes:  go  to  the  prisons,  and  see 
so  many  malefactors  in  irons,  so  many  witches  in 
the  dungeon ;  these  are  the  fruits  of  sin ;  lovk  aside, 
and  there  you  shall  see  one  drawn  out  of  the  pit 
where  he  was  drowned ;  cast  your  cje  but  hard  by, 
and  behold  another  lying  weltering  in  liis  blood,  the 
knife  in  his  throat,  and  his  hand  at  the  knife,  and 
his  own  hands  become  his  executioner ;  thence  go  to 
the  ploce  of  execution,  and  there  you  shall  hear 
many  prodigal  and  rebellious  children  and  servants 
upon  the  ladder,  leaving  the  la^^t  reinei^brance  of 
their  untimely  deatli,  which  their  distemi)ers  have 
brought  about.  I  was  born  in  a  good  place  where 
the  gospel  was  preached  with  plainness  and  power, 
lived  under  godly  masters  and  religious  parents;  a 
holy  and  tender-hearted  mother  I  had,  many  prayers 
she  made,  tears  she  wept  for  me,  and  those  liave  met 
me  often  in  the  dark  in  my  dissolute  courses,  but  I 
never  had  a  heart  to  hear  and  receive.  AH  you 
Btabborn  a:id  rebellious,  hear  and  fear,  and  learn  by 
my  harms;  hasten  from  thence  into  tlie  wildeniess, 
and  see  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  going  down 
quick  to  hell,  and  all  the  people  flying  and  crying 
lest  we  perish  also ;  Lo,  this  rebellion  hath  brought ; 
Turn  aside  but  to  the  Red  sea,  and  behold  all  the 
Egyptians  dead  upoa  the  shore ;  and  ask  who  slew 
them?  and  the  story  will  tell  you  a  stubborn  heart 
was  the  cause  of  their  direful  confusion:  From 
tlience  send  your  thoughts  to  the  cross  where  our 
Saviour  was  crucified,  he  who  bears  up  heaven  and 
earth  with  his  power,  and  behold  those  bitter  and 
brinish  teal's,  a.id  hideous  cries.  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?  And  make  but  a  pee[>- 
hole  into  hell,  and  lay  your  ear  and  listen  to  those 
yellings  of  the  devils  and  damned,  cursing  the  day 
that  ever  they  were  born,  the  means  tliat  ever  they 
enjoyed,  the  mercies  that  ever  they  diil  receive,  the 
worm  tliore  gnawing,  and  never  dfies,  tlie  fire  there 
burning,  and  never  goes  out,  and  know  this  sin  hath 
done,  and  it  wiii  do  so  to  all  that  love  it  and  live  in 
it 

nOU  THK  DOUHTTNO  CmUBTXAN  DRAWN  TO  CnRIST. 

Many  a  poor  soul  mourns  and  cries  to  heaven  for 
mercy,  and  prays  ogains^  a  stubborn,  hard  heart, 
and  IS  weary  of  his  life,  because  this  vile  heart 
remains  yet  in  him;  and  yet  haply  gets  little  or  no 
redress.  The  reason  is,  and  the  main  wound  lies 
here,  he  goes  the  wrong  way  to  work ;  for,  he  that 
would  have  graje  mast  (first  of  all)  get  Faith,  Faith 
will  bring  all  tlie  rest :  buy  the  field  and  the  pearl 
is  thine;  it  goes  witli  the  purchase.  Thou  must 
not  think  with  thine  own  struggling  to  get  the  mas- 
tery of  a  proud  heart;  for  that  will  not  do:  But  let 
thy  faith  go  first  to  Christ,  and  try  what  that  can 
do.  There  are  many  graces  necessary  in  tliis  work ; 
as  meekness,  patience,  humility,  and  wisdom:  Now 
(aith  will  fetch  all  th(»sc,  and  possess  the  soul  of 
them.  Brethren,  thei-efore  if  you  set  any  price  upon 
these  graces,  buy  the  field,  labor  for  faith ;  get  that 
and  you  get  all.  The  apostle  saith,  2  Cor.  iii.  18: 
We  all  with  open  face  beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the 
glory  of  the  Lonl.  are  changed  into  the  same  image, 
from  glory  to  glory.  The  Lord  Christ  is  the  glass, 
and  the  glorious  grace   of  God  in  Christ,  is  that 


glory  of  the  Lord :  Tlierefore,  first  behold  this  grac<» 
in  Christ  by  faith  (and  thou  must  do  so  before  thou 
canst  receive  grace).  First,  see  humility  in  Christ, 
and  then  fetch  it  thence:  First  see  strength  and 
courage  in  him,  whereby  to  enable  thy  weak  heart, 
and  strength  will  come ;  there  fetch  it,  and  there 
have  it  Would  you  then  have  a  meek,  graciouft, 
and  humble  heart?  I  dare  say  for  some  of  yon  tllu^ 
you  had  rather  have  it  than  anything  under  heaven, 
and  would  think  it  the  bc:«t  bargain  that  ever  y<ni 
made ;  which  is  the  cause  why  you  say,  **  Oh,  that 
I  could  once  see  that  da}',  that  this  proud  heart  of 
mine  might  be  humbled :  Oh,  if  I  could  see  the  last 
blood  of  my  sins,  I  sliould  then  think  myself  happy, 
none  more,  and  desire  to  live  no  longer."  But  is 
this  thy  desire,  poor  soul?  Then  get  faith,  and  so 
buy  the  whole,  tor  they  all  go  together:  Kor  think 
to  have  them  uiK)n  any  price,  not  having  faith.  1 
mean  patience,  and  meekness,  and  the  humble 
heart:  But  buy  faith,  the  field,  and  you  have  the 
pearl.  Further,  would  you  have  the  glory  of  God 
lu  your  eye,  and  be  more  heaveiily  mindea?  Then 
look  to  it,  and  get  it  by  the  eye  of  faith :  I.iOok  up 
to  it  in  tlie  face  of  Je^iis  Christ,  and  then  you  sliall 
see  it;  and  then  hold  you  there:  For  there,  and 
there  only,  this  vision  of  the  glory  of  God  is  to  be 
seen,  to  your  everlasting  peace  and  endless  comfort. 
When  men  use  to  make  a  purchase,  they  8|>eak  of 
all  the  x^ommodities  of  it,  as,  there  is  so  much 
wood,  worth  so  much  ;  and  so  much  stock,  worth  so 
much ;  and  then  the}*  otfer  for  the  whole,  answer- 
able to  these  several-*.  So  here ;  there  is  itei»  for 
an  heavenly  iniud,  and  that's  worth  thousands;  and, 
item  for  an  humble  heatt,  and  that's  worth  millions: 
and  so  for  the  rest  And  are  those  graces  so  much 
worth  ?  What  is  faith  worth  then  ?  Hence  we  may 
conclude  and  say,  Oh,  previous  faith !  precious  in- 
deed, that  is  able,  thnmgli  the  spint  of  Christ,  t<» 
bring  so  many,  nay,  all  graces  with  it:  As  one  de- 
gree of  grace  after  another,  grace  here  and  happi- 
ness for  ever  hereafter.  If  we  have  but  the  hearts 
of  men  (I  do  not  say  of  Christians)  methinks  this 
that  is  spoken  of  faitli  should  provoke  us  to  labor 
clways,  above  all  things,  for  this  blessed  grace  of 
God,  the  grace  of  faith. 

JOUN  WINTHROP, 

The  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  de- 
scended from  a  highly  honorable  English  family, 
and  l)orn  at  the  family  seat  at  Groton,  county 
of  Suffolk,  January  12,  ^1587.*  His  fiither,  Adam 
Wintlirop,  was  an  accomplished  lawyer;  and  the 
following,  from  his  pen,  reprinte<l  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  Collections,  shows  him 
to  have  been  possessed  of  poetic  feeling. 

YSBSES  MADE  TO  TBS  LADIC  MILDMAT  AT  TX  BIXTn  OP  UJtR 

BOIfXB  UUfEBY. 

Madame:  I  mourn  not  like  the  swan 
That  ready  is  to  die. 
But  with  the  Phoenix  I  rejoice, 
When  she  in  fire  doth  fry. 

My  soul  doth  praise  the  Lord, 

And  magnify  his  name. 
For  this  sweet  child  which  in  your  womb 

He  did  most  finely  frame. 

And  on  a  blessed  day 

Hath  made  him  to  be  born. 
That  with  his  gifts  of  heavenly  grace, 

His  soul  he  might  adorn. 


•  MatherCMasiiana,  Ed.  1S5S,  1. 119)  has  it  Jnne,  and  ts  fil- 
lowed  by  Eliot  January  is  the  true  date  fh>m  the  family 
record. 
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God  grant  him  happy  days, 
In  joy  and  T)eace  to  live, 

And  more  of  his  most  blessed  fruit 
He  unto  you  do  give. 

Amen. 


TISBSES  TO  HKH  ftOIT. 


Ah,  mc !  what  do  I  moan 
To  take  my  pen  in  Iiand? 

More  meet  it  were  for  me  to  rest, 
And  silent  still  to  stand. 

For  pleasure  take  I  none 

In  any  worldly  thing, 
But  evermore  me  thinks  I  hear 

My  fatal  bell  to  ring. 

Yet  when  the  joyful  news 

Did  come  unto  my  ear, 
Tliat  God  liftd  given  to  her  a  son, 

Who  is  my  nephew  dear, 

My  heart  was  filled  with  joy, 

My  spirits  revived  all. 
And  from  my  old  and  barren  brain 

These  verses  rude  did  fall. 


"Weleome,  sweet  babe,  thou  art 

Into  thy  parents  dear, 
"Whose  hearts  thou  filled  hast  with  joy, 

As  well  it  doth  appear. 

The  day  even  of  thy  birth. 

When  light  thou  first  didst  sec, 

Foresheweth  that  a  joyful  life 
Shall  happen  unto  thee. 

For  blessed  is  that  day, 

And  to  be  kept  in  mind  ; 
On  wliich  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 

Was  born  to  save  mankind. 

Grow  up,  therefore,  in  grace. 

And  fear  his  holy  name. 
Who  in  thy  mother's  secret  womb 

Tliy  members  all  did  frame, 

And  gave  to  thee  a  soul. 

Thy  body  to  sustain, 
Whicn,  when  this  life  shall  ended  be. 

In  heaven  with  him  shall  reign. 

Love  him  with  all  thy  heart. 
And  make  thy  parents  glad, 

As  Samuel  did,  wnom  of  the  Lord 
His  mother  Anna  had. 

God  grant  that  they  may  live 

To  see  from  thee  to  spring 
Another  like  unto  thyself, 

W^ho  ma}^  more  joy  them  bring. 

And  from  all  wicked  ways, 

Tliat  godless  men  do  trace. 
Pray  daily  that  he  will  thee  keep 

By  his  most  mighty  grace. 

That  when  thy  days  shall  end. 

In  his  appointed  time 
Tliou  may  est  yield  up  a  blessed  soul. 

Defiled  with  no  crime. 

And  to  thy  mother  dear 

Obedient  be.  and  kind ; 
Give  ear  unto  her  loving  words, 

And  print  them  in  thy  mind. 

Thy  father  also  love, 
And  willingly  obey, 


That  thou  mayst  long  possess  those  lands 
Which  he  must  leave  one  day.* 

The  son  was,  though  inclined  to  the  study  of 
theolog}%  also  bred  to  the  law,  and  at  the  early 
Age  of  eighteen  was  made  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  this  responsible  post 
in  an  exemplary  manner,  and  in  his  private 
capacity  was  celebrated  for  his  piety  and  boapi- 
tality. 


tOrn4r 


/^o 


^/J\ 


Ho  was  chosen  leader  of  the  colony  formed 
in  England  to  proceed  to  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and,  having  converted  an  estate  yielding  an  in- 
come of  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  into 
cash,  left  England,  and  landed  at  Salem,  June 
12,  1G30.  Within  five  days  he  made,  with  a  few 
companions,  a  journey  of  twenty  miles  through 
the  forest,  which  resulted  in  the  selection  of  tie 
|)eninsula  of  Shawmut  as  the  site  of  Boston. 
During  the  first  winter,  the  colonists  suffered 
severely  from  cold  and  hunger.  The  Governor 
endured  his  share  of  privation  with  the  rest,  liv- 
ing on  acorns,  ground-nuts,  and  shellfish.  He 
devoted  himself  with  unsparing  assiduity  to  the 
good  of  the  con nnon wealth,  and  was  aimually 
elected  Governor  until  1684,  and  afterwards  from 
1637  to  1640,  1642  to  1644,  and  1648  to  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  conscipience  of  a  cold, 
followed  by  a  fever,  March  26,  1649.  His  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  was  firm  and 
decided,  and  sometimes  exposed  him  to  tempo- 
rary unpopularity.  He  bore  opposition  with 
cciuanimity,  and  served  the  state  as  faithfully  in 
an  inferior  ofiicial  or  private  i)osition  as  when  at 
its  head.  He  opi)08ed  the  doctrines  of  Anne 
Hutchinson  and  her  followers,  nnd  was  active  in 
their  banisliment,  but  at  the  same  time  used  his 
infiuence  in  the  synod  called  to  consider  their 
doctrines,  in  favor  of  calm  discussion  and  cool 
delil)eration. 

His  private  character  was  most  amiable.  On 
one  occasion,  having  received  an  angry  letter, 
he  sent  it  back  to  the  writer  with  the  answer: 
"I  am  not  willing  to  keep  l»y  me  such  a  matter 
of  provocation."  Soon  alter,  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions forccil  this  pei*son  to  send  to  buy  one  of 
tlie  Governor's  cattle.  He  recjuosted  him  to  ac- 
cept it  as  a  gift,  \\\tw\  which  the  nppeaR^d  oppo- 
nent came  to  him,  and  said,  "Sir,  your  overcoming 
yourself  hath  overcome  nie/- 

During  a  severe  winter,  being  told  that  a 
neighbor  was  making  free  with  his  woodpile,  he 
sent  for  the  offender,  promising  to  "take  a  course 
with  him  that  should  cure  him  of  stealing."  The 
"  course"  was  an  announcement  to  the  thief  that  he 
was  to  help  himself  till  the  winter  was  over.  It 
was  his  practice  to  send  his  servants  on  errands 
to  his  neighl)ors  at  meal  times,  to  spy  out  the 
nakedness  of  the  land,  for  the  benevolent  purpose 
of  relieving  them  from  his  own  table. 


•  Thene  lines  are  preserved  In  a  Miscellany  of  Poetrv  of  I  ho 
time,  now  No.  109S  of  the  Harlelan  MS8.  (Biitbb  l/usettinX 
Hist.  Soc.  CoIL,  Third  Series,  x.  102. 


JOHK  WINTHROP. 
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Governor  Winthrop  left  five  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom — John,  born  12th  February,  1605-6 — was 
the  foander  of  the  colony  at  Saybrook,  and  ob- 
tiuned  from  Charles  II.  the  charter  of  Connecti- 
cut, of  which  colony  he  was  annually  elected 
Governor  for  the  fourteen  years  preceding  his 
death,  April  5,  1676. 

Governor  Winthrop's  house — afterwards  tenant- 
ed by  the  historian  Prince — remained  standing 
antil  1775,  when  it  was  pulled  down  with  many 
others  by  the  British  troops,  for  firewood.  A 
piece  of  ground,  first  allotted  to  him  in  laying  out 
the  town  of  Boston,  became  the  site  of  the  Old 
South  Church.* 

Winthrop  left  a  MS.  Journal  of  the  public  oc- 
cirrences  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  from  Easter 
Monday,  March  29,  1630,  to  Jan.  11,  1649,  which 
was  consulted  by  Mather,  Hubbard,  and  Prince. 
The  manuscript  was  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
first  two  of  which  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  femily  until  the  Revolution,  when  Governor 
Trumbull  procured  them  and  copied  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  contents.  After  the  death  of  Trum- 
bull, Noah  Webster,  in  1790,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Winthrop  family,  published  these,  believ- 
ing them  to  be  the  entire  work,  in  an  octavo 
volume.  In  1816,  the  third  part  was  discovered 
among  a  mass  of  "  pamphlets  and  papers,  where 
it  attracted  instant  notice  by  its  fair  parchment 
binding,  and  the  silken  strings  by  wliich  its  covers 
were  tied,  and  the  whole  work  perfectly  pre- 
served"! by  Abiel  Holme>,  the  author  of  Ameri- 
can Annals.  A  tran-oript  w<is  made  by  Mr. 
James  Savage,  who  also  collated  the  volume  print- 
ed in  1790  with  the  original  volume,  and  pub- 
lished the  whole  with  many  valuable  notes  from 
his  own  hand  in  two  volumes  8vo.  in  1826,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  The  History  of  New  England 
from  1630  to  1649."  A  new  edition,  with  fresh 
annotations  by  the  same  editor,  has  been  issued 
in  1853. 

Winthrop  is  also  the  author  of  "  A  Modell  of 
Christian  Ciiaritv,  written  on  board  the  Arbella, 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,"  which  has  been  printed 
firom  the  original  MS.  in  the  New  York  Histori- 
cal Society  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Socie- 
ty's CoUections.J 

We  present  two  extracts,  the  first  a  passage  of 
his  Journals,  the  Hecond,  part  of  a  speech  which 
the  Governor  calls  his  *'  little  speech,"  but  which 
Grahame,in  his  History  of  the  United  States,  has 
cited  as  a  remarkable  definition  of  true  liberty, 
and  which  the  Modern  Universal  History  (vol. 
xxzix.  291,  2)  says,  "is  equal  to  anything  of 
antiquity,  whether  we  consider  it  as  coming  from 
a  philosopher  or  a  magistrate." 

or  ▲  raw  PBB80K8  WHO  Lxrr  tits  oolont  nr  1642. 

They  fled  for  fear  of  want,  and  many  of  them  fell 
into  it,  even  to  extremity,  as  if  they  had  hastened 
into  the  misery  which  they  feared  and  fletl  from, 
besides  the  depriving  themselves  of  the  ordinances 
and  church  fellowship,  and  those  civil  liberties 
which  they  enjoyed  here ;  whereas,  such  as  staid  in 
their  places,  kept  their  peace  and  ease,  and  enjoyed 
still  the  blessing  of  the  ordinances,  and  never  tasted 


of  those  troubles  and  miseries,  which  they  heard  to 
have  befallen  those  who  departed.  Much  disputa- 
tion there  was  about  liberty  of  removing  for  out- 
ward advantages,  and  all  ways  were  sought  for  an 
open  door  to  get  out  at ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  many 
crept  out  at  a  broken  wall  For  such  as  come  to- 
gether into  a  wilderness,  where  are  nothing  but  wild 
beasts  and  beasts  like  men,  and  there  confederate 
together  in  civil  and  church  estate,  whereby  they 
do,  implicitly  at  least,  bind  themselves  to  support 
each  other,  and  all  of  them  that  society,  whether 
civil  or  sacred,  whereof  they  are  members,  how 
they  can  break  from  this  without  free  consent,  is 
liard  to  find,  so  as  may  satisfy  a  tender  or  good  con- 
science in  time  of  trial.  Ask  thy  conscience,  if  thou 
wouldst  have  plucked  up  thy  stakes,  and  brought 
thy  family  3000  miles,  if  thou  hadst  expected  that 
all,  or  most,  would  have  forsaken  thee  there?  Ask 
again,  what  liberty  thou  hast  towards  otliers,  which 
thou  likest  not  to  allow  others  towards  thyself;  for 
if  one  may  go,  another  may,  and  so  the  greater 
part :  and  so  church  and  commonwealth  moy  be  left 
destitute  in  a  wilderness,  exposed  to  misery  and  re- 
proach, and  all  for  thy  ease  and  pleasure,  whereas 
these  all,  being  now  thy  brethren,  as  near  to  thee 
as  the  Israelites  were  to  Moses,  it  were  much  safer 
for  thee,  after  his  example,  to  choose  rather  to  suffer 
afiliction  with  thy  brethren,  than  to  enlarge  thy 
ease  and  pleasure  oy  furthering  the  occasion  of  theur 
ruin. 


LIBEBTT  AND  LAW. 


*  Holmee's  Annals,  1.  291. 

t  Aooonnt  In  Mum.  HUt  80c.  ColL  Second  Series,  iv.  200. 

X  Third  Series,  t11.  81. 


From  Gov.  Winihrop'i  Speech  to  the  AnemMy  of  MaMacAu- 

MtU  in  1645. 

I  am  unwilling  to  stay  you  from  your  urgent 
affairs,  yet  give  me  leave  (u)>on  this  special  occasion) 
to  speak  a  little  more  to  this  assembly.  It  may  be 
of  some  good  use,  to  inform  and  rectify  the  judg- 
ments of  some  of  the  people,  and  may  prevent  such 
distempers  as  have  arisen  amongst  us.  The  great 
questions  that  have  troubled  the  country,  are  about 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates  and  the  liberty  of 
the  people.  It  is  yourselves  who  have  colled  us  to 
this  office,  and  being  called  by  you,  we  have  our 
authority  from  God,  in  way  o^  an  ordinance,  such 
OS  hath  the  image  of  God  eminently  stamped  upon 
it,  the  contempt  and  violation  whereof  hath  been 
vindicated  with  examples  of  divine  vengeance.  I 
entreat  you  to  consider,  that  when  yon  choose 
magistrates  yon  take  them  from  among  yourselves, 
men  subject  to  like  passions  as  you  are.  Therefore, 
when  you  see  infirmities  in  us,  you  should  reflect 
upon  your  own,  and  that  would  make  you  bear  the 
more  with  us,  and  not  be  severe  censurers  of  the 
failings  of  your  magistrates,  when  yon  have  con- 
tiimal  experience  of  the  like  infirmities  in  yourselves 
and  others.  We  account  him  a  good  servant,  who 
breaks  not  his  covenant  The  covenant  between 
you  and  us  is  the  oath  you  have  taken  of  us,  which 
IS  to  this  purpose,  that  we  shall  govera  you  and 
judge  your  causes  by  the  ndes  of  God*s  laws  and 
our  own,  according  to  our  best  skilL  When  you 
agree  with  a  workman  to  build  you  a  ship  or  a 
house,  dec,  he  undertakes  as  well  for  his  skill  as  for 
his  faithfulness,  for  it  is  his  profession,  and  you  pay 
him  for  both.  But  when  you  call  one  to  be  a  magis- 
trate, he  doth  not  profess  nor  undertake  to  have 
sufficient  skill  for  that  office,  nor  can  you  furnish 
him  with  gifts,  <&c.,  therefore  you  must  run  the 
hazard  of  his  skill  and  ability.  But  if  he  fail  in 
faithfulness,  which  by  his  oath  he  is  boun<l  unto, 
that  he  must  answer  for.  If  it  fall  out  that  the  case 
be  clear  to  common  apprehension,  and  the  rule  clear 
also,  if  he  transgress  here,  the  errour  is  not  in  the 
skill,  but  in  the  evil  of  the  will ;  it  must  be  required 
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e,  yoiinwlve*  niu         

For  the  other  [loiiit,  concerning  liberty.  I  observe 
a  grcnt  niiatoke  in  the  country  about  tWt.  There 
ii  a  two-fold  liberty,  natural  (1  mean  u  our  nature 
u  now  corrupt)  aiiJ  civil  urfcJoiiil.  The  firat  U  coir- 
mon  to  nisii  with  booBts  bik)  oilier  creuturei.  Bv 
thiaman.os  hestaudsin  relntinn  to  man  simply,  Imtli 
liberty  to  ilo  nliikt  lie  lists;  it  ia  &  liberty  to  evil  a» 
well  a»  to  gooil.  This  Eibcrty  is  incompatible  auil 
iiivonMstciit  with  auUiority,  oinl  cannot  endure  the 
leoat  restraint  of  tlie  moest  just  authority.  Tlieexei-- 
ciie  and  maintaiiiiup  of  tliis  liberty  mnkei  :nen 
Brow  more  evil,  and  in  time  lo  be  wane  than  brute 
beaata:  omnrt  rumut  lictHtia  d'tirloni.  T1  lis  !■  that 
great  enemy  of  truth  and  jwiU'C,  that  wilJ  heost, 
which  all  the  onlinaiicee  of  God  are  bent  nffiiiiist,  to 
restrain  and  subdue  it.  Tlio  nther  kind  of  liberty  I 
<fX\  eivil  or  federal,  it  may  also  be  termed  moral,  in 
reference  to  the  coveiiBiit  between  God  and  Man,  in 
the  moral  law,  and  the  {lolitical  covenant.''  and  eun- 
stitutione,  amonnt  men  themsclvpi^  Tliis  libeily 
is  the  proper  end  anil  object  of  uutliority,  aud  can- 
not snbvst  without  it;  and  it  ia  a  liberty  to  tliat 
only  wiiich  is  good,  just,  ond  lioucrt.  This  libeity 
you  are  to  ftand  fur,  willi  llio  bazanl  (not  only  of 
our  goods,  but)  of  your  live4  if  ncod  be. 

TnOM.lS  M01!T0N. 
The  renders  of  Knlbiiniel  Iliiwlhom  cniinot  f;ul 
to  remember  "  the  Mny-pole  of  Merry  Mount." 
The  eketcl],  in  \\a  lending  fentiires,  is  a  tuilhriil 
presentiitiou  of  a  curiima  episode  in  tJie  cnrly 
hJBtory  of  New  Engliuid.  It  hns  been  niirrnleJl 
by  the  chief  actor  in  tlie  scene,  "  Mi?ie  Host  of 
Ha-re  Moimt"  himself,  and  hia  llrst  telling  of  the 
"'twice  told  tale"  is  wvll  worth  the  heutiug. 

Thomas  Uorton,  "  of  ClilKird's  Inn,  gent," 
cnnie  hi  Plymoiith  in  1C22,  with  Weston's  purty. 
Many  of  these  retuniod  the  fiillowing  year,  nnd 
the  remiiinder  were  aciLtt^red  obuut  the  Beltle- 
raents.    Onr  b!l^ri^ite^  says  tliat  they  were  voty 

Eopulor  with  the  original  settlers  as  long  iis  their 
qnors  lasted,  fliiil  wer«  turned  adrift  nnerwnrds. 
Be  that  tis  it  may,  he  remained  in  the  country, 
and  we  lietir  of  tiim  ft  few  years  afterwards  us 
one  of  tlie  company  ol'  Captain  Wullosteu  who 
came  to  Aniericn  in  1625.  Wollnston  appears 
to  tutve  had  a  set  of  fellows  similiir  to  those  of 
Weston.  He  carried  a  portion  of  them  off  to 
Viiyinifl,  leaving  the  remainder  in  oliai^  of  one 
Filcher,  to  awiiit  the  snininons  to  Virginia  also. 
Uorlon  was  one  of  these,  and  persuaded  his  com- 
panions to  drive  HWiiy  Filcher,  plnoe  tliemselves 
under  hia  leadership,  mid  found  n  settlement  at 
Uount  Wollnston.  This  he  effected,  and  he 
heim'forward  sjienks  of  himself  a>)  "  mine  host  of 
Ha-re  Mount."  Here  he  wt  up  a  Mny-pole — but 
wo  ahidl  allow  him  to  bo  his  own  niirrotur. 

The  inhalMtaats  of  Pnsonagestit  (having  trans- 
late<l  the  name  of  their  habitation  fnim  that  oneient 
savage  name  to  Mo-re  Mount  \  and  being  resolved 
to  have  the  new  name  con  firmed  fur  B  memorial  t<i 
after  agi's).  did  device  iiini)iig»t  themselves  to  hare 
it  pcrTonncd  in  a  solemn  nann  '"'  ~  -  '- 
merriment  alter  the  old  English 
■et  up  a  MaV'pole  upon  tlie  "-^ 
and  Jacob;  and  therefnre  h 
eellcnt  beer,  and  provided  ft 
spent,  U'ilii  other  good    '   — 


day.  And  because  tlicy  would  have  it  in  a  Complete 
form,  they  had  prejiared  a  suug  fitting  to  the  time 
and  ]>rei>ent  ncco^ioii.  Aud  upon  May-day  thcv 
brought  the  &1iiy-i>olc  to  the  plate  appointed,  with 
drums,  giiiiB,  pi^toln,  and  other  filling  instmmenta, 
for  tliat  purpose ;  and  tlieru  erected  it  with  llie  help 
of  salvages,  that  came  tliither  of  purpose  to  aec  the 
manner  of  our  Revels.  A  goodly  pine  tree  of  80 
feet  long,  was  reared  up,  witli  a  pair  of  buvlc-horns 
nailed  on.  suniewhat  near  unto  the  top  of  it ;  where 
i'  stood  OS  a  fair  sea  mark  £>r  directions;  how  to 
find  out  the  woy  to  uiiuc  Iloat  of  Ma-re  Mount. 

Thero  was  likewise  a  merry  song  made,  wbiab 
(to  malie  tlieir  Kcvela  more  fashionable)  was  sung 
with  a  eorus,  every  man  bfaiing  his  part;  which 
they  iierlormeil  in  a  dance,  liaad  m  hand  about  the 
May-|>ola.  whiles  one  of  Ilia  company  sung,  and 
filled  out  tlie  guod  liquor  like  gommedes  and  Jujiitvr. 


Drluh  and  bo  inDrrr,  inBrrv,  mftnT  bnvs, 
Let  stl_ji.at  ilellirlit  be  in  llj'mon'i jn>■^ 


Abclit  ihe 
Uika 


Then  drink  siiil  bi 


lllnrecl  Nertw  frsel j  ibuol, 
--(by  licoiudreirne  harm, 
j'l  good  liquor  te  keep  IC  wui 


n  b  Ibe  cbl< 
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Am 
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merrier 
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Thb  harmless  mirth  made  by  young  men  (that 
lived  in  hojie  to  have  wives  brouglit  over  to  them, 
that  would  save  them  a  labour  to  make  a  voyl^ 
to  fetch  any  over)  wiu  much  distasted  of  the  precue 
Seiiamtists  ;  that  keep  muvh  ado,  about  the  tithe  ot 
mint  and  cummin,  troubling  their  brains  more  than 
reason  wuiild  require  about  things  that  are  Id- 
different-,  and  from  that  time  songht  octosi on  igainit 
my  honest  Host  of  Ma-re  Mount  to  overthrow  hi* 
nndertaldngi,  and  to  destroy  his  plantation  quite  and 

Such  prooeedinps  of  course  cansed  great  Man- 
dal  to  tlie  Plymouth  colonist  Nathnniel  Motton, 
tlie  first  r.liroiuder  ol  the  colony,  thus  ilesoribea 
the  affair. 

After  this  (the  expnlsion  of  Filcher)  they  feQ  to 
great  licentiooineia  of  life,  in  oil  profaneness,  andtbft 
said  Morton  bersne  lord  of  misrule,  and  maintalMd 
M  it  were,  a  Mhool  «f  AthefeBi.  and  after  thej  M4 
got  wime  Kooda  into  tlieir  bands,  and  got  much  bf 
tro'ling  witli  tlie  Indians,  they  spent  it  as  vainly  & 
([uoffing  and  driuking  both  vine  and  strong  liquoi* 
in  great  exoo«,  ft*  tama  have  reported  ten  piniiidt 
wnith  jn  a  mmning,  setling  up  a  May.iuilc.  drink- 
{»([,  and  dancing  abont  tt,  and  frieking  nlumt  it  like 
•II  many  brla*,  nr  flirie*  ratlier,  yen  nml  yvorte 
--  "  -  '-  a  Uiey  had  anew  rcvivcil  and  cde^ 
""    "  "  n  g"dde«  Floin.  or  fha 

Boechunalinu*,         '  l~* 


TIIOMAS  MORTON. 
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Morton  was  also  charged,  and  it  appears  jostly, 
with  employing  the  Indians  to  hunt  for  him,  fur- 
nishing them  with,  and  instructing  them  in  the 
use  of,  firearms  for  that  purpose.  The  colonists, 
"fearing  timt  they  should  get  a  blow  thereby; 
abo,  taking  notice  that  if  he  were  let  alone  in  bis 
way,  they  should  keep  no  servants  tor  iiim, 
because  he  would  entertain  any,  how  vile  soever,"* 
met  together,  and  after  remonstrating  with  him 
to  no  effect,  obtained  from  the  governor  of  Ply- 
mouth the  aid  of  Captain  Miles  Standish  to 
arrest  him.  Morton  was  taken  prisoner,  but^ 
according  to  his  own  story,  which  he  makes  an 
amusing  one,  eifected  his  escape : 

Much  rejoicing  was  made  that  they  had  gotten 
tlieir  capital  enemy  (as  they  concludocf  him),  whom 
they  purposed  to  hamper  in  such  sort  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  uphold  his  plantation  at  Ma-rc  Mount 

The  conspirators  sported  them:ielvci  at  my  honest 
host,  that  mea!)t  them  no  hurt;  and  were  so  jocund 
that  they  feastel  their  bodies  and  fell  to  tippeling, 
■«  if  they  ha<l  obtained  a  great  prize;  like  the 
Trojaus  when  they  had  the  custody  of  Hippeus* 
pine  tree  horae. 

Mine  host  feigned  grief,  and  could  not  be  per- 
nioded  either  to  eat  or  drink,  because  he  knew 
emptiness  would  be  a  means  to  make  him  as  watcli- 
fiil  as  the  geese  kept  in  the  Roman  capitol ;  whereon 
the  contrary  part,  the  conspirators  would  be  so 
drowsy,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  give 
them  a  slip  insteud  of  tester.  Six  persons  of  the 
conspiracy  were  set  to  watch  him  at  Wessagiiscus, 
but  he  kept  waking,  and  in  the  dead  of  -night  (one 
lying  on  the  be  I  for  further  surety)  up  gets  mine 
host  and  got  to  the  second  door  that  he  was  to  pass, 
which  (notwithstanding  the  lock)  he  got  open ;  and 
shut  it  after  him  with  such  violence  that  it  affrighted 
some  of  the  conspirators. 

The  word  which  was  given  with  an  alarm  was, 
O,  he's  gone,  he's  gone,  what  shall  we  do,  he's 
gone  I  The  re^t,  half  asleep,  start  up  in  a  maze, 
and,  like  rams,  run  their  heads  one  at  another,  full 
batt,  in  the  dark. 

Their  grand  lea  ler.  Captain  Shrimp,  took  on  most 
farionsly,  and  tore  his  clothes  for  auger,  to  see  the 
einpty  uest  and  their  bird  gone. 

The  rest  were  eager  to  hove  torn  their  hair  from 
their  heads,  but  it  was  so  short  that  it  would  give 
tl^em  no  hold. 

He  returned  to  Ma-re  Mount,  where  he  soon 
afterwards  surrendered,  and  was  sent  to  England, 
coming  back  the  next  year  to  his  old  quarters, 
which  during  his  absence  luid  been  visited  by 
Endicott  who  caused  the  may-|)ole  to  be  cut 
down,  ^^and  the  name  of  the  place  was  again 
changed  and  called  Dagon.'f  The  year  following 
his  return  his  house  was  searched  on  the  charge 
of  his  having  com  belonging  to  other  persons  in 
it. 

After  they  had  fea«ted  their  bodies  with  that  they 
found  there,  carriei  all  his  corn  awav,  with  some 
other  of  his  goods,  contrary  to  the  lows  of  hospi- 
tality, a  small  parcel  of  refuse  com  only  excepted, 
which  they  left  mine  host  to  keen  Christmas  with. 
Bat  when  they  were  gone,  mine  host  fell  to  make 
use  of  his  gnn  (as  one  that  had  a  good  faculty  in 
the  use  of  that  instrument)  and  feasted  his  body 
nevertheless  with  fowl  and  venison,''which  he  pur- 
chased with  the  help  of  that  instrument;  the  plenty 


of  the  country   and   the  commodiousness  of   the 

t)lace  affording  means,  by  the  blessing  of  God;  and 
le  did  but  deride  Captain  littlewoi-th,  that  mode 
his  servants  snap  short  in  a  country  so  much  abound- 
ing with  plenty  of  food  for  an  industrious  man,  with 
great  variety. 

Soon  after  Governor  Wiiithrop's  arrival,  in  1680, 
he  was  again  arrested,  ct>nvictc(i,  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  arrived,  he  says,  *^so  metamor- 
phosed with  a  long  voyage,  that  he  looked  like 
Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth.'^ 

His  book,t  from  which  our  extracts  are  taken, 
bears  date,  Amsterdam,  1637.  It  was  probably 
printed  in  London,  this  device  being  often  resort- 
ed to  at  the  time,  with  works  of  a  libellous  or 
objectionable  character.  With  perseverance  wor- 
thy of  a  better  cause,  he  returned  to  New  Eng- 
land, in  1643,  and  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  Boston  a  year,  on  account  of  his  book.  His 
advanced  ago  only,  it  is  said,  saved  him  from  the 
whipping-post.  He  died  in  poverty,  in  1646,  ut 
Agamenticus.  His  book  shows  facility  in  com- 
position, and  not  a  little  humor.  Butler  appears 
to  have  derived  one  of  the  stories  in  Huchbras 
from  it. 

Our  brethren  of  New  England  use 
Choice  malefactors  to  excuse, 
And  hang  the  guiltless  in  their  stead ; 
Of  whom  the  churches  hove  less  need. 
As  lately  *t  happened :  in  a  town 
There  liv'd  a  cobbler,  ond  but  one. 
That  out  of  doctrine  could  cut  use. 
And  mend  men's  lives  as  well  a«  shoes. 
This  precious  brother  having  slain. 
In  time  of  peace,  an  Indian, 
Not  out  of  malice,  but  mere  zeal, 
Because  he  wo^  on  infidel. 
The  mighty  Tottipottimoy 
Sent  to  our  ciders  on  envoy. 
Complaining  sorely  of  the  breach 
Of  league,  held  forth  by  brother  Patch, 
Against  the  articles  in  force 
Between  both  churches,  his  and  ours; 
For  which  he  crav'd  the  saints  to  render 
Into  his  haiuis  or  hang  the  offender : 
But  they  maturely  having  weigh'd 
They  hod  no  more  but  him  o*  the  trade, 
A  man  that  scrv'd  them  in  a  double 
Capacity,  to  teacli  and  cobble, 
Resolv'il  to  spare  him ;  yet  to  do 
The  Indian  Hogaii  Moghon  too 
Importial  ja<«tice,  in  his  stead  did 
Haug  on  old  weaver  thot  was  bed-rid; J 


•  Sew  England's  Memorial. 


t  Ibid. 


•  A  common  colloquial  phrase  of  the  period.  It  is  need  by 
FahtafT  (a  character  »omewhtit  akin  to  mine  host)  In  the  first 
Ttirt  of  Henrj  IV.  ^  Ragged  as  Luzanis  in  tho  [MUntcd  clotb." 
The  painted  cloth  was  used,  like  tapestry,  fur  covering  and 
decorating  the  walls  of  apartments 

t  New  'Engll.«h  Canaan,  or  New  Canaan,  containing  an 
abMiTict  of  New  Kng'nnd,  compovd  In  three  Bookes.  The  first 
Booke,  setting  forth  th"  orltrinal*  of  the  Natives,  their  Manners 
and  Castoms,  together  with  thi-lr  tractable  Nature  and  Love 
towards  the  Eng'l^h.  Tho  sec<»nd  B<mke,  S(>tting  forth  the 
natnrall  Indowm<'"ts  of  fhe  Conntrv.  and  what  staple  Com- 
modities it  yealdeth.  The  third  Booke.  reUing  forth  what 
people  are  planted  thore,  their  prosperity,  whit  romarkab!c 
accidents  have  happened  since  the  first  plantlnir  of  It,  together 
with  their  Tenents  and  practise  of  their  Church.  Written 
by  Thomas  Morton,  of  CilfTord's  Tone,  gent,  up4»n  tenne  yeare5* 
knowledire  and  experiment  of  the  Country. 

Printed  at  Amsterdam,  By  Jacob  Frederick  Stam,  in  the 
yeare  1687. 

The  original  edition  of  hl«  ^'New  Entdand's  Canaan  ^  \»  ex- 
tremely scarce.  We  are  Indebted  for  the  um  of  a  copy  to  the 
valuable  .\mer1can  collection  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawk&  It  to 
reprinted  In  Col.  Force's  Historical  Tmeta. 

t  Hodlbras,  Part  IL,  Canto  IL  40»-480l 
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A  young  man,  as  Morton's  story  goes,  w»as  ar- 
rested for  stealing  corn  from  an  Indian,  and  tho 
following  mode  of  dealing  with  the  case  was  pro- 
posed by  one  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  com- 
munity called  to  adjudge  punishment.  Says  he : 
"  You  all  agree  that  one  must  die,  and  one  shall 
die.  This  young  man's  clotbes  we  will  take  off, 
and  put  u])on  one  that  is  old  and  impotent;  a 
sickly  person  that  cannot  escape  death ;  such  is 
the  disease  on  him  confirmed,  that  die  he  must. 
Put  tile  young  man's  clotlies  on  this  man,  and  let 
the  sick  j)erson  bo  hanged  in  the  other's  stead. 
Amen,  says  one,  and  so  says  many  raore." 

A  large  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
aborigines  and  the  natural  features  of  the  country, 
lie  thus  expatiates  on  his  first  impressions : 

And  whiles  our  houses  were  building,  I  did  en- 
deavor to  take  a  survey  of  the  country ;  the  more 
I  looked,  the  more  I  liked  it  When  I  hod  more 
66iiou:i]v  considered  of  the  beauty  of  the  place,  with 
all  her  ^air  endowments,  I  did  not  think  that,  in  all 
the  known  world,  it  could  be  imralleled.  For  so 
many  goodly  groves  of  trees;  uainty,  fine,  round, 
ri{*ing  hillocks ;  delicate,  fair,  large  plains ;  sweet 
crystal  fountains,  and  clear  running  streams,  that 
twine  in  fine  meanders  through  the  meads,  makii  g 
so  sweet  a  murnuiring  noise  to  hear,  as  would  ev<»n 
lull  the  senses  with  deliglit  asleep,  so  pleasantly 
do  they  glide  upon  the  pebble  stones,  jetting  most 
jocun<ily  where  they  do  meet,  and  hand  in  bond 
run  down  to  Neptune's  court,  to  pay  the  yearly  tri- 
bute whieh  they  owe  to  liim  ns  sovereign  lord  of  all 
the  springs.  Contained  within  the  volume  of  the 
land,  fowls  in  abundance;  fish  in  multitude;  and 
discovered  besides,  milliotis  of  turtle  doves  on  the 
green  bouglis,  whieh  snte  peeking  of  the  full,  ripe, 
pleasant  grapes,  that  were  su|>|>orted  by  the  lusty 
trees,  whose  fruitful  load  did  cause  the  arms  to  bend, 
while  here  and  there  despersed,  you  might  see  lillies, 
and  of  the  Daphnean  tree,  which  made  the  land  to 
me  seem  paradise,  for  in  mine  eye  it  was  Nature's 
raastcrpieee,  her  chiefest  magazine  of  all,  where  lives 
her  stoi  e.  If  this  land  be  not  rich,  then  is  the  whole 
world  poor. 

Ho  is  amusinirlv  nt  f  ii:lt  in  his  natural  histor\'. 
Tlie  beaver,  ho  &  ys,  sits  ''  in  his  house  built  cm 
the  water,  with  his  tayle  hanging  in  the  water, 
which  else  would  ovci-heate  and  rot  ott'."  An- 
other marvel  is,  "a  carious  bird  to  see  to,  called 
a  humming-bird,  no  bigger  than  a  great  beetle; 
that  out  of  question  lives  \i\Hm  the  bee,  which  lie 
catcheth  and  eateth  amongst  Flowers ;  for  it  is  his 
custom  to  frequent  thosi'  i)laces.  Fh)Wer3  he  can- 
not feed  upon  by  reason  of  his  sharp  bill,  w^hich 
is  like  the  point  of  a  Spannish  needle  but  short.'' 

WILLIAM  BRADFORD. 

William  Bradfoud  wtis  born  at  Austerfleld,  in 
the  north  of  England,  in  1588.  IIo  was  educated 
as  a  fanner,  and  inlierited  a  large  patrimony. 
Embracing  at  an  early  age  the  tenets  of  the  Puri- 
tans, ho  connected  himself  with  the  congregation 
of  tho  celebrated  John  Robinson,  and  at  the  ago 
of  nineteen,  after  two  unsuccessful  attemi)t8,  joined 
his  associates  at  Amsterdam.  He  remained  in 
Holland  until  1620,  when  he  formed  one  of  the 
ship's  company  of  the  Mayflower.  While  explor- 
ing the  bay  in  a  small  boat,  for  the  pur|>ose  of 
selecting  a  place  for  settlement,  his  wife  was 
drowned.    After  the  death  of  Governor  Carver, 


April  5,  1621,  he  was  chosen  his  successor.  He 
established  by  gentleness  and  firmness  a  good  rn- 
derstanding  witli  the  Indians,  and  condacted  tho 
internal  a&irs  of  the  colony  with  equal  sagacity. 
He  was  annually  re-elected  for  twelve  years,  and 
then,  in  the  words  of  Grovemor  Winthrop,  "  by 
importunity  got  oflT'  from  the  cares  of  omce  for 
two  years,  when  he  was  re-elected,  and  continaed 
in  iK)wer,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  vears  1636^ 
'38,  and  '44,  until  his  death,  May  9,'l667.  Ho 
was  twice  married,  and  left  two  sons  by  his  second 
wife,  Alice  Southworth.  The  elde8t>,  William^ 
was  deputy-governor  of  the  colony,  and  had  nine 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

Numerous  anecdotes  are  related  of  Governor 
Bradford,  indicative  of  ready  wit  and  good  com- 
mon sense.  When  in  1622,  during  a  period  of 
great  scarcity  in  the  colony,  Canonicus,  Sachem 
of  Xarragansett,  sent  him  a  bundle  of  arrows 
tied  with  the  skin  of  a  serpent,  the  messenger 
Wivs  immciliately  sent  back  with  the  skin  stuffed 
with  powder  and  ball,  which  caused  a  speedy  and 
satisfactor}-  termination  to  the  correspcmdence. 
Susi)ecting  one  Lyford  of  plotting  against  tho  ec- 
clesiasticid  arrangements  of  the  cmony,  he  boarded 
a  ship,  which  was  known  to  have  carried  out  a 
large  number  of  lettere  written  by  him,  after  she 
had  left  port,  examined  them,  and  thus  obtained 
evidence  by  which  Lj^ford  was  tried  and  banished. 

Grovernor  Bradford's  reputation  as  an  author  is 
decidedly  of  a  posthumous  character.  He  left;  a 
MS.  history,  in  a  foho  volume  of  270  pages,  of  the 
Plymouth  colony,  from  tho  formation  of  their 
church  in  1602  to  1647.  It  furnished  the  mate- 
rial for  Morton's  Memorial,  was  used  by  Prince 
and  Governor  Hutchinson  in  the  preparation  of 
their  histories,  and  deposite<l,  with  the  collection 
of  papers  of  \\\^  former,  in  the  library  <f  the  Old 
South  Church,  in  Boston.  During  the  desecration 
of  this  c'liiifc  as  a  riding-school  by  the  Britic'.i 
in  tho  Revolutionary  war,  the  MS.  disappeare«l.* 
A  copy  of  a  portion  closing  with  the  year  1620, 
in  the  handwriting  of  Naihaniel  Morton,  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Rov.  Alexander  Young  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  First  Church,  at  Plymoutli,  and 
printed  in  his  Chronicles  of  the  l^lgrim  Fathers 
of  the  Colony  of  Plymouth,  in  1841.  A  "letter- 
l)ook,"  in  which  Bradford  preserved  coj  ies  of  his 
corre-ipondence,  met  with  a  similar  fate,  a  portion 
only  having  been  rescued  from  a  grocer's  shop  in 
Halifax,  aJid  published  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in  1794,  vol.  iii. 
of  the  first  series  of  Ct)llection8,  with  a  fragment 
of  a  poem  on  New  England.  These,  with  two 
other  speiiniens  of  a  few  Hues  each,  first  pub- 
lished by  the  same  Society  in  1838,t  form,  with 
the  excj|[)tion  of  some  sligfit  controversial  pieces, 
the  whole  of  his  literary  productions. 

**I  coiumetid  unto  your  wisdom  and  discre- 
tion," he  says  in  his  will,  ^^some  small  bookes 
written  by  my  own  hand,  to  be  improved  as  you 
shall  see  meet.     In  special,  I  commend  to  you  a 


*  It  wa9  given  up  for  Inst  till  18S6,  when  it  was  found  com- 
plet'  in  tho  Falham  Library,  England, 
t  Third  SoriM,  viL 
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little  booke  with  a  black  cover,  wherein  there  i  ? 
a  word  to  Plymouth,  a  wonl  to  Bostt^n,  and 
a  word  to  New  England,  with  sundry   uaeful 


verse?*. 


or  B08TOW  IK  mew  ENGLAND. 


O  Bosioa,  though  thou  now  art  grown 
To  be  a  great  and  wealthy  town, 
Yet  I  have  seen  thee  a  void  place, 
Shrubs  and  bushes  covering  thy  fiu'C ; 
And  house  then  in  thee  none  were  there, 
Nor  such  as  gold  and  silk  did  wearc ; 
No  drunkenness  were  then  in  thee, 
Nor  such  excess  as  now  we  sec. 
We  then  drunk  freely  of  thy  spring, 
Without  paying  of  anything ; 
We  lodged  freely  where  we  would. 
All  things  were  free  and  nothing  sold. 
And  they  that  did  thee  first  begin. 
Had  hearts  as  free  and  as  willing 
Their  poor  friends  for  to  entertain, 
And  never  looked  at  sordid  gain. 

Some  thou  host  had  whome  I  did  know, 
That  spent  thcirselves  to  make  thcc  grow. 
And  thy  foundations  they  did  lay. 
Which  do  remain  unto  this  day. 
When  thou  wast  weak  they  did  thee  nurse. 
Or  else  with  thee  it  had  been  worse ; 
Thev  left  thee  not,  but  did  defend 
And  soceour  thee  unto  their  end 
Thou  now  hast  grown  in  wealth  and  store. 
Do  not  forget  that  thou  wast  poor. 
And  lift  not  up  thyself  in  pride. 
From  truth  and  justice  turn  not  aside. 
Remember  thou  a  Cotton  had. 
Which  nade  the  hearts  of  many  glad ; 
What  he  thee  taught  bear  thou  in  mind. 
It's  hard  another  such  to  find 
A  Winthrop  once  in  thee  was  known. 
Who  unto  thee  was  as  a  crown. 
Such  oiTiaments  are  very  rare. 
Yet  thou  enjoyed  this  blessed  pair. 
But  these  are  gone,  their  work  is  done. 
Their  day  is  past,  set  is  their  sun: 
Yet  faithful  Wilson  still  remains. 
And  learned  Norton  doth  take  pains. 

Live  ye  in  peace.     I  could  say  more. 
Oppress  ye  not  the  weak  and  poor. 
The  trade  is  all  in  your  own  hand. 
Take  heed  ye  do  not  wrong  the  land. 
Lest  he  that  hath  lift  vou  on  high. 
When,  as  the  poor  to  Kim  do  cry. 
Do  throw  you  down  from  your  high  state. 
And  make  you  low  and  de'^iate. 

FKA6MXNTAKT  POEM  ON  NKW  ENGLAND. 

Famine  once  we  had. 
But  other  things  God  gave  us  in  full  store. 
As  fish  and  ground-nuts,  to  supply  our  strait. 
That  we  misht  learn  on  Providence  to  wait ; 
And  know,  by  bread  man  lives  not  in  his  need. 
Bat  by  each  word  that  doth  from  God  proceed 
But  a  while  after  plenty  did  come  in. 
From  his  hand  only  who  doth  pardon  sin. 
And  all  did  flourish  like  the  pleasant  green. 
Which  in  the  joyful  spring  is  to  be  seen. 

Almost  ten  years  we  lived  here  alone. 

In  other  places  there  were  few  or  none; 

For  Salem  was  the  next  of  any  fame, 

Tliat  began  to  auraient  New  England's  name; 

But  after  multitudes  began  to  flow. 

More  than  well  knew  themselves  where  to  bestow ; 

Boston  then  b^an  her  roots  to  spread. 

And  quickly  soon  she  grew  to  be  the  head. 


Not  only  of  the  MassochuBctts  Bay, 
But  all  trade  and  commerce  fell  in  her  way. 
And  truly  it  was  admirable  to  know, 
llow  greatly  all  things  here  began  to  grow. 
New  plantations  were  in  each  place  begun. 
And  with  inhabitants  were  tilled  soon. 
All  sorts  of  grain  which  our  own  land  doth  yield. 
Was  hither  brought,  and  sown  in  every  field: 
As  wheat  and  rye,  barley,  oats,  beans  and  pease. 
Here  all  thrive,  and  they  profit  from  them  raise. 
All  sorts  of  roota  and  herbs  in  gardens  grow. 
Parsnips,  carrots,  tnrnips,  or  what  you'll  sow. 
Onions,  melons,  cucumbers,  radishes, 
!r>kirets,  beeta,  coleworts,  ond  fair  cabbages. 
Here  grow  fine  flowers  many,  and  'mongst  those. 
The  fair  white  lily  and  sweet  fragrant  rose. 
Many  good  wholesome  berries  here  you'll  find. 
Fit  for  man's  use,  almost  of  every  kind, 

'  Pears,  apples,  cherries,  plumbs,  quinces  and  peach, 
Are  HOW  no  dainties ;  you  may  hove  of  cacli. 

[   Nuts  and  gra{>es  of  several  sorts  ore  here, 
If  3'ou  will  take  the  pains  them  to  seek  for. 

•  »»•»» 

\  But  that  which  did  'bove  all  the  rest  excel, 
God  in  his  word,  with  us  he  here  did  dwell; 
Well  ordered  churches,  in  each  place  there  were. 
And  a  learn'd  ministry  was  ])lanted  here. 
All  raarvell'd  and  said :  **  Lord,  this  work  is  thine. 
In  the  wilderness  to  make  such  lights  to  shine." 
And  truly  it  was  a  glorious  thing. 
Thus  to  hear  men  pray,  and  God's  praises  sing. 
Where  these  natives  were  wont  to  cry  a:id  yell 
To  Satan,  who  'mongat  them  doth  rule  and  dwelL 
Oh,  how  great  comfort  it  was  now  to  see 
The  churches  to  enjoy  free  liberty! 
And  to  have  the  Gospel  preach'd  here  with  power, 
And  such  wolves  repell'd  as  woidd  else  devour; 
And  now  with  plenty  their  poor  souls  were  fed. 
With  better  food  than  wheat,  or  angel's  bread. 
In  green  j)a3tures,  they  may  themselves  solace. 
And  drink  freely  of  the  sweet  springs  of  grace; 
A  pleasant  banquet  is  prepar'd  for  these. 
Of  fat  things,  and  rich  wine  uik)ii  the  lees; 
**  Eat,  O  my  friend.-*  (saitli  Christ),  and  drink  freely. 
Here's  wine  and  milk,  and  all  sweet  spicery ; 
The  honey  and  its  comb  is  here  to  be  hod ; 
I  myself  tor  you  have  this  banquet  made: 
Be  not  dismayed,  but  let  your  neart  rejoice 
In  this  wilderne^,  O  let  me  hear  your  voice ; 
My  friends  you  are,  whilst  you  my  ways  do  keep, 
Your  sins  I'll  pardon  and  your  good  I'll  seek." 
And  they,  poor  souls,  again  to  Christ  do  say: 
"  O  Lord,  ttiou  art  our  hope,  our  strength  and  stay. 
Who  givest  to  us  all  these  thy  good  things. 
Us  shelter  still,  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings: 
So  we  shall  sing,  and  laud  thy  name  with  praise, 
Tis  thine  own  work  to  keep  us  in  thy  ways; 
Uphold  us  still.  O  thou  which  art  most  high. 
We  then  shall  be  kept,  and  thy  name  glorify. 
Let  us  enjoy  thyself,  with  these  means  of  grace. 
And  in  our  hearts  shine,  with  the  light  of  thy  face ; 
Take  not  away  thy  presence,  nor  thy  word. 
But,  we  huml)Iy  pray,  us  the  same  i^ord" 


JOHN  DAVENPORT. 

i  John  Davexport,  the  first  minister  of  New  Ha- 
!  yen,  and  an  important  theolo^cal  writer  of  hb 
time,  was  bom  in  Coventry,  England,  in  1597. 
He  was  educated  at  Merton  and  Magdalen  col- 
leges, Oxford,  but  left  before  taking  a  degree. 
;  Soon  after  removing  to  London  he  became  ininis- 
I  ter  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Coleman  st.,  at  mne- 
'  teen,  and   obtaine<l  great  celebrity   as  a  pulmt 
orator.    In  the  year  1680  he  united  with  oth^ 
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ill  purclm-in^  cliurcli  property  lioM  by  Inyinon 
with  a  view  of  devotiiij?  tlie  revenue  therefrom  to 
l>n>vi<le  cliTfrynien  for  (le>iitnto  con-jji'^tioii?. 
By  the  exertions  of  Laud,  wlio  fearod  that  the 
.«ehenu'  Avould  he  turned  to  the  advantaiio  of  the 
n»>n-e«)nfonni>ts  the  company  Mas  broken  up, 
and  the  money  which  had  h«.-en  collce;e<l,  conti>- 
catcd.  In  ir»:;o,  in  cnnseriuenec of  non-confonnity, 
he  resi^rned  his  church,  and  rt-nioveil  to  IloUand. 
At\er  preacliinjr  to  tlie  Enjxlisli  conjriviration  for 
two  year*  a.s  the  collcajriie  of  John  I'a.uct,  he  be- 
came enpijsrcd  in  a  controvi*isy  in  con>eiiuencc  of 
his  opposition  to  the  plan  there  piirMK-d,  of  the- 
fj^'ueral  bapti>m  of  infants,  an<l  ivtirinji  from  the 
pulpit  devoted  himself  to  teacliinjr,  until  he  wjis 
induced  by  John  Cotton  to  emijrrate  to  Boston, 
lie  had  Krn  an  early  friend  of  the  colony,  havingr 
been  onu  of  the  applicants  tor  the  orijrinal  char- 
ter. His  name  d.oc-s  not  apjK-ar  in  the  list  of  pa- 
tentees having:  Invn  omitted  at  his  own  request 
lest  it  shouhl  excite  the  o]»i)()-itiou  of  Laud  to  the 
Fcheme.  lie  arrived  at  Ho-lon,  June,  1 037,  and  in 
Aujrusttook  part  in  the  Syntnl  called  in  reference 
to  tlie  opinions  of  Anne  Hutchinson.  He  sailed, 
March  :{ii,  KiOS,  witb  a  company  for  Quinui|»iack  or 
New  Haven,  where  he  preached  under  an  oak  on 
the  eijrhteenth  of  April,  the  lii*st  Sunday  alU-r  liis 
arrival,  as  their  mini^te^,  a  po-ilion  he  ivtained 
for  thirty  yeai*s,  durin^r  which  he  was  in^t^nuen- 
tal  in  the'  passajre  of  the  rijLnd  laws  rejrarding 
church  mendier.-hip  e>tabli^he<l  in  the  colony. 
He  di-»played  prreat  i-oura^rt*  in  concealing  the 
Rejricides,'\VhalIey  and  (Jotte,  in  his  own  liouse, 
in  1001,  and  by  preachinpr  when  their  i»ui>uei*s 
were  exiK*cte<l  in  the  city  from  the  text,  "Hido 
the  outcast.";  liewrav  n«)t  him  that  wandereth. 
Let  mine  oulca-ts  dwell  with  tlu-e,  Moab:  be 
thou  a  covert  to  them  from  the  face  of  the  siKMler" 
(1-aiah  xvi.  :J,  4;.  On  the  death  of  John  Wilson, 
ininiMer  of  the  lir>t  church  in  r»o<ton,  in  1007, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  become  his  successor,  believ- 
ing that  asatiiiirs  in  New  Haven  were  in  a  settled 
conditiimhecoulddo  morep)odin  Ho^ton,  where, 
its  he  thou;^ht,  eccle>iastical  dis-eipline  had  been 
undulv  rehixed.  He  wa«*  instituted  pastor,  Dec. 
t),ir»8y,  and  die<l  of  apoplexy  Marcli  1"),  1070. 

He  wjw  the  author  of  sevend  i)amphlets  on  the 
cc»ntn)versy  between  himself  and  the  Er.gli^h 
church  at*  Amstenlam,  of  A  DUrourne  about 
Cicil  Gocerumfht  in  a  nnr  Plantation^  trho^cdt- 
HVjn  in  reliffion,  and  of  The  SaiutM  Anrhor  Hold 
in  all  Stor/nn  and  Temptstn^  a  collection  of  ser- 
nioa^.  He  also  premi-cd  an  ExiM>sition  on  the 
Canticle-s of  wLlch  Mather  tells  us,  "the  death  of 
the  gentleman  chiefly  concerned  in  the  intended 
improsBion  proved  the  death  of  tlie  imiiression 

BOOER  WILLIAMS. 

lir  the  political  hi.<*tory  of  the  country,  the  name 
of  Williams,  a«  tlie  apostle  of  civil  an<l  relijrious 
liberty,  holds  the  first  rank ;  his  literary  achieye- 
ment9,  exhibiting:  his  praces  of  character,  entitle 
him  to  an  honorable  phice  in  this  collectii»n.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  learned  university  nun 
who  came  to  New  Enpland  tor  cini-cience  sake, 
and  the  principle  whicli  broui;ht  him  acn>ss  the 
Atlantic  did  not  deiKirt  on  his  landing.    Keli^ious 


liberty,  the  rifrht  divine  of  conscience,  wns  woX 
simjdy  haviuj;  his  own  way,  while  he  checki'«l 
other  ])eople's.  He  did  not  tly  from  pei'sicution 
til  persecute.  liorn  in  Wales  in  HJUO,*  ec!u- 
c:ite<l  at  Oxford;  if  not  a  student  at  law  with 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  enjovinir  an  earlv  intinuic 
with  luMi:  then  a  non-conformist  minister  in  c«m:- 
lli<'t  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  tho 
times,  he  ariived  in  Massachusetts  in  1031. 
Asf^t-rtinjjj  at  (Uice  his  views  of  reli^rions  tolera- 
tion, the  independence'  of  conscience  of  the  civil 
majjistrate,  and  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  he  was  diiven  from  Salem,  where  he  hjul 
become  e>tabli>hed  as  a  preacher,  by  an  order  of 
the  General  Council  in  lO;),'),  into  exile,  for  "his 
new  and  danjrerous  ojunions  ajrr.inst  the  auth«)rity 
of  majristrates."  He  then  made  his  memorable 
journey  in  the  winter  season,  thivujrh  what  was 
then  a  wilderru'ss,  t(»  the  vicinity  (»f  Xarrapinsett 
Bay,  where,  re«'eived  in  friend>hip  by  the  Indians 
he  established  himsidf  at  Sivkonk;  but  finding 
him«»elf  within  the  limits  of  the  I'lvmouth  colonv, 
he  sailed  with  his  friends  in  a  canoe  down  the 
river  to  found  on  the  oppi)site  shore  the  city  <if 
Providence,  a  livinjf  name  which  will  always  bear 
witness  to  his  |HTsecution  and  tru>t  in  Gotl. 
Here  he  maintained  friendly  rehitions  with  the 
Indians,  warded  oil'  disaster,  by  quietin;r  their 
threatene<l  a;rjrressions,  from  the  people  who  had 
driven  him  away,  received  fujiitives  for  conscience 
sake  from  Mjiss:ichusi.'tts  Bay.  and  pn>moted  the 
Si'ttlement  of  lUiode  Island.  In  1()43  he  sailed 
from  New  Amsterdam  for  Eu'rland,  as  an  a<ront 
to  procure  a  charter.  On  his  way  thither  at  sea, 
he  wrote  his  Key  into  the  Lanf/tiarje  af  Amrrira^ 
which  he  published  in  L<»ndon,  on  his  amval.t 
*'  I  dri'w/'  he  savs  in  his  a<ldre>s,  *'  to  mv  dear 
and  Well  beloved  lHen<ls  and  countrvmen  in  Old 
and  New  Enjrland,  the  materials  in  a  rude  lump 
at  >ea,  as  a  private.*  help  to  my  <»wn  memory,  that 
I  mijrht  not  by  my  present  absence  lijrhtly  l(»se 
what  I  had  so  dearly  boU{rht  in  some  few  years  of 
hardship  and  char^res  amon^  the  Harbarians''  and 
he  committed  it  to  the  public  for  the  bonetit  of 
Ins  frieU'ls.  "  A  little  key,*'  he  sjiys,  "  may  oi)eii 
a  box.  where  lies  a  bunch  of  kevs." 


♦  We  follow  liere  tho  (.)xfi>nl  ^nIvo^^^ty  entry  prc?0!il«l  by 
Dr.  Klton.  in  pieleri-nco  to  the  usual  &i;it«'incnl>  which  make 
hlin  j*fVfn  «>r  rlirht  years  oMwr. 

t  A  Kev  intti  the  I-inpiiaire  of  America,  or  an  help  to  the 
Ltnur'nti/*'  «'f  tl'i'  .V"''>'*  in  tltat  piirt  at  AMriiirA  c.ilfotl  Nfw 
Kxi.i.and;  to;rether  with  briefe  t)b.'>orvatiou>  t«f  the  C'lislomK 
Manner>  and  Worshlp>.  «Vo..  <»f  the  afure-aid  Xntions.  in  Poare 
and  Warre.  in  Life  and  Death.  tMi  all  wldrh  are  a<lded  Spirit- 
ual! Observations,  (leneial  and  Particular,  by  the  Auth«mr.  of 
ciilefe  ami  *-peclall  u^e  (■.i[ion  all  t»cea^lon^)  to  all  the  Englith 
Ii.liabitlnj:  thi»se  part>;  >et  pleasant  and  pn»t1table  to  tlie  view 
of  all  men  :  Hv  IJoirer  \VlIliaii)N  of  Providence,  in  New  Eng- 
land. London:  Printed  by  f,'tortff  lh^Ui\  Isinti..  i»p.  2U». 
1648.  There  are  verv  few  copies  of  the  oriirli  al  edith»n  uf  this 
b<Mik  ine\l-teiice.  Tin-  libraiy  t.f  the  Ma^SHchusctts  Ilistoiiral 
S«K'i«  tv  li:!.-*  one.  fnun  whieh  a  repilnt  \\ivk  leen  made  in  the 
fir-t  v«»lnnie  of  the  (.'olleftliMis  of  the  IUhkIc  I-lar.d  lli-t«ri«il 
SiM'ietv,  I'riivideiice.  I'^iiT.  .Mr.  .lanie**  Lei.ox.  i>f  New  York, 
in  Id*  Va! liable  CuIIeetion,  ha*  another,  whiih  we  have  had  the 
prlvilcL'e  «if  eonMiltlr)u'  fi'r  ihi-*  aitiele.  The  Lieen»er"»  Im- 
primatur on  the  la>t  pa^e  H  eurlou*.  "  1  have  rtutl  uvrth*9* 
tfiirti/  r/itr/,t'i'M  of  ///»-  Anu-riran  Ijinj:u:me.  /#»  w*  ichitfftt  un- 
A-tnurut,  am/  thr'  Observ:ill«»n*.  ^•''<*^  /  <<nir,,'rf  ihttjftiitffrt^ ; 
anil  that  tht  M'lft'A'i  uimi  nmihicc  Ut  Vu  happy  t  ml  intmdtd 
l/y  tht  Auth«»r.    rlu  I^NtiLtv." 


ROGER  WILLIAMS. 
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The  book  is  in  a  series  of  thirty-two  chapters, 
each  ooDtaining  a  vooabulary,  witli  an  ocoasional 
onlargement  at  a  suggestive  word  relating  to  man- 
ners or  notions ;  and  concluding  with  a  copy  of 
verses.  To  the  second  chapter,  **  of  Eating  and 
kntertainment,''  this  pious  and  benevolent  man 
touciiingly  adds: — 

CkMtrse  bread  and  water^s  meet  their  iare, 

O  £ogland*d  diet  fine ; 
Tliy  cup  ruas  o'er  with  plenteous  store 

Of  wnoledome  beer  and  wine. 

Sometimes  Gk>d  gives  them  fish  or  flesh, 

Yet  they're  content  without ; 
And  what  comes  in  they  part  to  friends 

And  strangers  round  about 

Gk>d*8  providence  is  rich  to  his, 

Let  none  distrustful  be ; 
In  wilderness,  in  great  distress,  ^ 

These  Ravens  have  fed  me. 

There  is  the  same  simplicity  and  faith  in  Pro- 
vidence in  the  rest  of  these  little  poems,  wher- 
ever the  topic  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
nrttss  it.  The  notes  are  simply  jottings  down  of 
&ct9  he  had  noticed — ^but  even  tliese  few  words 
are  somehow  instinct  with  his  kindly  spirit.  "  I 
once  travailed,"  he  says,  "  to  an  island  of  the 
wildest  in  our  parts,  where  in  the  night  an  In- 
dian (as  he  said)  had  a  vision  or  dream  of  the  Sun 
(whom  they  worship  for  a  God)  darting  a  beam 
into  his  breast,  which  he  conceived  to  be  the  mes- 
senger of  his  death.  This  poor  native  called  his 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  prepared  some  little 
refreshing  for  them,  but  himself  was  kept  wak- 
ing and  fasting  in  great  humiliations  and  invo- 
cations for  ten  days  and  nights.  I  was  alone 
(having  travelled  from  my  bark  the  wind  being 
contrary)  and  little  could  I  speak  to  them,  to  their 
onderstanding,  especially  because  of  the  change  of 
th&T  dialect  or  manner  of  speech  from  our  neigh- 
bors :  yet  so  much  (through  the  help  of  God)  I 
did  speak,  of  the  true  and  liting  only  toise  God, 
of  the  Creation,  of  Man  and  his  fall  from  God, 
&c.,  that  at  parting  many  burst  forth.  Oh  when 
will  you  cone  agaiuy  to  bring  us  sotne  more  n^ws 
of  this  Gocir'  And  to  this  follow  the  "more 
particular"  reflections : — 

God  gives  them  sleep  on  ground,  on  straw, 

On  sedgy  mats  or  board : 
When  English  softest  beds  of  down. 

Sometimes  no  sleep  afford. 

I  have  known  them  leave  their  house  and  mat. 

To  lodge  a  friend  or  stranger, 
When  Jews  and  Christians  oft  have  sent 

Chrbt  Jesus  to  the  manger. 

Tore  day  they  invocate  their  g^ds. 

Though  many  false  and  new ; 
O  how  should  that  God  worshipt  be. 

Who  is  but  one  and  true  ? 

"  How  sweetly,"  he  says,  "  do  all  the  several 
sorts  of  heaven^s  birds,  in  all  coasts  of  the  world, 
preach  unto  men  the  praise  of  their  maker's  wis- 
dome,  power,  and  goodnesse,  who  feeds  them 
and  their  young  ones  summer  and  winter  with 
their  several  sorts  of  food :  although  they  neither 
sow  nor  reap,  nor  gather  iuto.barnsl " 

VOL.  I. — 8  . 


If  birds  that  neither  sow  nor  reape. 

Nor  store  up  any  food. 
Constantly  to  them  and  theirs 

A  maker  kind  and  good  I 

If  man  provide  eke  for  his  birds, 

In  yard,  in  coops,  in  cage, 
And  each  bird  spends  in  songs  and  tunes, 

His  little  time  and  age! 

What  care  i^-ill  man,  what  care  will  God 

For  his  wife  and  children  take  f 
Millions  of  birds  and  worids  wdl  God 

i:^oner  than  his,  forsake. 

To  the  general  "  observations  of  their  travel," 

God  makes  a  path,  provides  a  guide. 

And  feeds  in  wilderness! 
His  glorious  name  while  breath  remains, 

O  that  I  may  confess. 

Loet  many  a  time,  I  have  had  no  guide, 

No  house,  but  hollow  tree  1 
In  stormy  winter  night  no  fire. 

No  focNi,  no  company : 

In  him  I  have  found  a  house,  a  bed, 

A  table,  company : 
No  cup  60  bitter,  but's  mado  sweet. 

When  God  shall  sweetning  be. 

His  business  with  Parliament  was  successfuL 
He  obtained  a  Charter  of  Incoriwration  of  Pro- 
\idence  Plantations  in  1644.  Before  his  return 
he  published  in  London,  the  same  year,  a 
pamphlet,  Mr.  Cotton^s  Letter^  lately  printed^ 
Examined  and  Answered^  a  refutation  of  the  rea- 
sons of  his  dismissal,  and  also  his  celebrated 
work,  which  embodies  the  principles  of  tolera- 
tion. The  Bloody  Tenent  of  Persecution^  far 
cause  of  Consciences  discussed  in  a  Co?iference 
between  Truth  and  Peace* 

The  history  of  this  composition  is  curious.  "A 
witness  of  Jesus  Christ,  close  prisoner  in  N*ew- 
gate,"  wrote  a  tract  "against  persecution  in 
cause  of  Conscience,"  which  ho  jK'nnod  on  paper 
introduced  into  his  prison  as  the  stoppers  to  a 
bottle  of  milk,  the  fluid  of  which  served  him  for 
ink.  Williams  thus  introduces  it  in  the  prefatory 
part  of  his  book,  the  "  Tenent :" — 

Arguments  against  persecution  in  milk,  the  answer 
for  it  (as  I  may  say)  in  blood. 

The  author  of  the:ie  arguments  (against  persecu- 
tion) (as  I  have  been  informed)  being  committed  by 
some  then  in  power,  close  prisoner  to  Newg^ate,  for 
the  witness  oi  some  truths  of  Jesus,  and  having  not 
the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  wrote  these  arguments  in 
milk,  in  sheet*  of  paper,  brought  to  him  by  the 
woman  his  keeper,  from  a  friend  in  Loudon,  as  the 
stoppers  of  his  milk  bottle. 

In  such  paper  written  with  milk,  nothing  will 
appear,  but  the  way  of  reading  it  by  fire  being 
known  to  this  friend  who  received  the  papers,  he 
transcribed  and  kept  together  the  pai)er3,  although 
the  author  himself  could  not  correct,  nor  view  what 
himself  had  written. 

It  was  in  milk,  tending  to  soul  nourishment,  eyen 
for  babes  and  sucklings  m  Christ 

It  was  in  milk,  spiritually  white,  pure,  and  inno- 


•  Th«  Bloody  Tenent  of  PeT0«cation,  fbr  oaom  of  Con- 
science, discussed  in  a  GoDforenoe  between  Truth  and  Peso*, 
who,  in  all  tender  affpctfon,  present  to  the  High  Court  of  Par- 
liament, as  the  Result  of  their  DtsoourBo.  these,  amongst 
other.  Passages  of  highest  consideration.  Printed  In  the  year 
IMl    4to.   pp.847. 
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cent,  like  those  white  horses  of  the  word  of  truth 
and  meeknes8,  and  the  white  Unen  or  armour  of 
righteousness,  in  tlie  army  of  Jesua.  Bev,  vL  ^  xix. 
It  was  iu  milk,  soft,  meek,  peaceable,  and  gentle, 
tending  both  to  the  peace  of  souls  aiid  the  peace  of 
states  and  kingdoms 

This  was  a  mild  introduction  to  controversy : 
yet  being  sent  to  New  England,  was  answered 
by  John  Cotton,  when  Williams  published  both 
arguments  with  his  reply.  The  **  Bloody  Tenent " 
is  a  noble  work,  full  of  brave  heart  and  tender- 
ness ;  a  book  of  learning  and  piety, — the  composi- 
tion of  a  tnie,  gentle  nature.  IIow  sweet,  delicate, 
and  reverential  are  the  soft  approaches  of  the 
dialogue  as  "  Peace  "  and  "  Truth  "  address  one 
another.  "  But  hark,"  says  Truth,  "'  what  noise  is 
this?"  as  she  listens  to  the  din  of  the  wars  for  Con- 
science. These,"  is  the  reply,  "are  the  doleful 
drums  and  shrill-soimding  trumpets,  the  roaring, 
murdering  cannons,  the  shouts  of  conquerors,  the 
groans  of  wounded,  dying,  slaughtered  righteous, 
with  the  wicked.  Dear  Truth,  how  long?  How 
long  these  dreadful  sounds  and  direful  sights  ?  How 
long  before  my  glad  return  and  restitution?' 
This  is  the  expression  of  a  poet.  For  his  posi- 
tion as  an  assertor  of  religious  toleration,  we  may 
qaote  the  sentence  of  Bancroft:  "Ho  was  the 
nrst  person  in  modem  Christendom  to  assert  in 
its  plenitude  the  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  con- 
adenoe,  the  equality  of  opinions  before  the  law, 
and  in  its  defence  he  was  the  harbinger  of  Mil- 
ton, the  precursor  and  the  superior  of  Jeremy 
Taylor.'** 

Williams  returned  to  America  in  1644,  and  at 
the  close  of  1051  again  visited  England  to  secure 
the  Confirmation  of  the  Charter,  in  which  he 
«ucceede<l.  Cotton  had  in  the  meantime  replied, 
in  1647,  to  the  "Bloody  Tenent"  in  his  "Bloody 
Tenent  Washed  and  Made  White  in  the  Blood  of 
the  Lamb,"  to  which  Williams  was  ready  in  Lon- 
don with  his  rejoinder.  The  Bloody  Tenent  yet 
more  Bloody^  by  Mr.  Cottons  Endeavor  to  Wash 
it  White  in  the  Blood  of  the  Zambezi  in  which 
he  pursued  his  argument  with  his  old  zeal  and 
learning.  He  published  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
small  4to.,  The  Uireling  Ministry  none  of  ChrisVs^ 
or  a  Discourse  touching  the  Propagating  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  'Jesiis;  humbly  presented  to 
9ueh  Pious  and  Honorable  Hands^  whom  the  pre- 
§ent  Debate  thereof  concerns. 

In  1858,  there  were  first  published  at  Provi- 
dence, in  the  Life  of  Roger  Williams  by  Romeo 
Elton,t  a  brief  series  of  letters  which  passed  be- 
tween Williams  and  the  daughter  of  his  old  bene- 


•  BttDcroft's  HI«t.  U.  8. 1.  876. 

t  The  Bloody  Tenent  yet  more  Bloody,  by  Mr.  Cotton's 
Endeavor  to  wa»b  it  white  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lambe,  of 
whose  preciuos  Blood  split  in  the  Blood  of  hi»  Servants,  and 
of  the  Blood  of  Millions  spilt  in  former  and  later  Wars  for 
Conscience*  Sake,  that  most  Bloody  Tenent  of  Persecution  for 
Cause  of  Conscience,  upon  a  second  Tryal,  is  now  found  more 
aoparently,  and  mure  notoriously  ffuilty.  In  this  Kejoynder 
to  Mr.  Cotton  are  principally,  t.  The  Nature  of  Persecution; 
S.  The  Power  of  the  Civlll  Sword  in  Spiritnalls  examined;  8. 
The  Parliament's  Permission  of  dissentinfc  Consciences  Justi- 
fied. Also  (as  a  Testimony  to  Mr.  Clarlc's  Narrative)  is  added 
a  Letter  to  Mr.  Endicott,  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  in 
N.  K  By  R.  Williams,  of  Providence,  in  New  England.  Lon- 
don, printed  for  Giles  Calvert,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  Black 
Spread  Eai?le.  at  the  West  End  of  PauFs,  1602. 

X  Life  of  Boger  Wllliam^  the  Earliest  Legislator  and  true 
■Champion  for  a  full  and  absolute  liberty  of  Conscience.  By 
Jiaamo  Elton,  96-li>9.  This  is  a  work  of  original  research  and 
niDch  lotecestlng  informatloo. 


factor,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Mrs.  Anne  Sadleir,  en 
,  this  second  visit  to  £nghuid  in  1652-3.  Tliey 
are  full  of  character  on  both  sides ;  the  humor  of 
them  consisting  in  the  lady  being  a  royalist,  well 
disposed  to  the  church  establishment,  a  sharp- 
shooter in  her  language  and  a  bit  of  a  termagant, 
while  Williams  was  practising  his  politest  graooB 
and  most  Christian  forl>earance,  as  he  steadily 
maintained  his  independent  theology.  He  ^- 
dresses  her,  "My  nmch-honored  friend,  Mrs. 
Sadleir,"  and  tenders  her  one  of  his  compositions 
to  read,  probably  the  work  he  had  just  published 
in  England,  entitled.  Experiments  of  Spiritual 
Life  and  Health  and  their  Preservatices*  which 
he  describes  as  '^  a  plain  and  peaceable  discourse, 
of  my  own  pers<»nal  experiments,  whicli,  in  a 
letter  to  my  dear  wife — upon  the  occasion  of  her 
gi'cat  sickness  near  death — I  sent  her,  being  ab- 
sent myself  among  the  Indians."  He  courteously 
invites  attention  and  even  censure.  "I  have 
been  oft  glad,"  he  says,  "in  the  wilderness  of 
America  to  have  been  reproved  for  going  in  a 
wrong  path,  and  to  be  directed  by  a  naked  In- 
dian lx)y  in  my  travels."  He  quietly  throws  out 
a  few  hints  of  the  virtues  of  his  own  position  in 
church  matters.  Mrs.  Sadleir  quotes  Scripture  in 
reply. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS, — Since  it  has  pleased  God  to  make 
the  prophet  David's  complaint  cups  (Pe.  Ixxix.):  **  O 
God,  the  heathen,**  dec,  and  that  the  apostle  8t  Peter 
has  BO  long  ago  foretold,  in  his  second  epistle,  the 
second  chapter,  by  whom  these  things  should  bo  oc- 
casioned, I  have  given  over  reading  many  books, 
and,  therefore,  with  thanks,  have  returned  youra. 
Those  that  I  now  read,  besides  the  Bible,  are,  first, 
the  late  king's  book ;  Hooker's  rcclcsiastical  Polity ; 
Reverend  Bffehop  Andrews's  Sonnoi.s,  with  his  other 
divine  meditations;  Dr.  Jer.  Tfiylor's  works;  and 
Dr.  Tho.  Jackson  upon  the  Creed,  t^ome  of  these 
my  dear  father  was  a  great  admirer  of,  and  would 
often  call  them  the  glorious  lights  of  the  church  of 
England.  Tliese  lights  shall  be  mv  guide;  I  wish 
they  may  be  yours ;  for  your  new  lights  that  are  so 
much  cried  up,  I  believe,  in  tlie  conclusion,  they 
will  prove  but  dark  lanterns ;  tlierefore  I  dare  not 
meddle  with  them. 

Your  fnend  in  the  old  way, 

Anne  Sadleib. 

Which  little  re[)ellant,  Williams,  feeling  the  sting, 
answers,  offering  another  book  : — 

My  much-honorkd,  kind  Friend,  Mr^  Sadlzoi, — 
My  humble  respects  premised  to  your  much-honored 
self,  and  Mr.  Sadleir,  humbly  wishing  you  the  sav- 
ing knowledge  and  assurance  of  that  life  which  is 
eternal,  when  this  poor  minute's  dream  is  over.  In 
my  poor  span  of  time,  I  have  been  oft  in  the  jaws 
i  of  death,  sickening  at  sea,  shipwrecked  on  shore,  in 
danger  of  arrows,  swords  and  bullets :  and  yet,  me- 
thinks,  the  most  high  and  most  holy  God  hath  re- 
served me  for  some  service  to  his  most  glorious  and 
eternal  majesty. 

I  think,  sometimes,  in  this  common  shipwreck  of 
mankind,  wherein  we  all  are  cither  floating  or  sink- 
ing, despairing  or  struggling  for  life,  why  should  I 
ever  faint  in  striving,  as  Paul  saitli,  in  hopes  to  save 
myself,  to  save  others — to  call,  and  cry,  and  ask, 
what  hope  of  saving,  what' hope  of  life,  and  of  tlie 


<  Prof.  GammoUs  Life  of  Rotror  Williams,  218.  We  are 
mnch  indebted  to  lils  careful  bibllofmipliy.  Certainly  there 
should  Dot  be  suflTered  to  remain  much  longer  any  difficulty  of 
Acoesa  to  all  wbieb  Boger  WtlUams  wrote. 
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elernftl  shore  of  merey  ?  Tour  last  letter,  my  honored 
friend,  I  received  m  a  bitter  sweeting — as  all,  that 
is  under  the  san,  i»— eweet,  in  that  I  hear  from  you, 
and.  that  yon  continae  striving  for  life  eternal ;  bit- 
ter, in  thi&  we  differ  abont  the  way,  in  the  midst  of 
(he  dansers  and  the  distreasesw 

For  rae  scope  of  this  rejoinder,  if  it  please  the 
Most  High  to  direct  your  eye  to  a  glance  on  it, 

E lease  you  to  know,  that  at  m^  last  being  in  Eng- 
md,  I  wrote  a  discourse  entitled,  "  The  Bloudy 
Tenent  of  Persecution  for  Cause  of  Conscience.'*  I 
bent  my  charge  against  Mr.  Cotton  especially,  your 
standard-bearer  of  New  England  ministers.  That 
diseonwe  he  since  answered,  and  calls  his  book, 
**  The  Bloody  Tenent  made  white  in  the  Blood  of 
the  Lamb."  This  rejoinder  of  mine,  as  I  humbly 
hope,  unwashed  his  washings,  and  proves  that  in 
soul  matters  no  weapons  but  soul  weapons  are  reach- 
ing  and  effectnaL 

His  **  muob-hoDored,  kind  friend^'  replies : — 

0 

Hre, — ^I  thank  God  my  blessed  parents  bred  me  up 
in  the  old  and  best  religion,  and  it  is  my  glory  that 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  was 
when  all  the  reformed  churches  gave  her  the  right 
hand.  When  I  cast  mine  eye  upon  the  frontispiece 
of  your  book,  and  saw  it  entitled  *'  The  Bloudy 
Tenent,**  I  durst  not  adventure  to  look  into  it,  for 
fear  it  should  bring  into  my  memory  the  much 
blood  that  has  of  late  been  shed,  and  which  I  would 
fiun  forget ;  therefore  I  do,  with  thanks,  return  it 
I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  blood  shed  for  conscience : 
—some  few  that  went  about  to  make  a  rent  in  our 
once  well-governed  church  were  punished,  but  none 
soffered  death.  But  this  I  know,  that  since  it  has 
been  left  to  every  man's  conscience  to  fancy  what 
religion  he  list,  there  has  more  christian  blood  been 
•bed  than  was  in  the  ten  persecutions.  And  some 
of  that  blood  will,  I  fear,  cry  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment But  you  know  what  the  Scripture  says,  that 
when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes, — ^but  what 
beeame  of  that,  the  sacred  story  will  tell  you. 
'  Thus  entreating  you  to  trouble  me  no  more  in  this 
kind,  and  wishing  jou  a  good  journey  to  your 
charge  in  New  Providence,  1  rest 

Your  Friend,  in  the  Old  and  Best  Wat. 

Williams,  not  to  be  disconcerted,  triples  the 
length  of  his  response,  with  new  divisions  and 
Bcriptore  citations,  and  this  among  other  biting 
paragraphs  on  the  lady^s  favorite  reading : — 

I  have  read  those  books  you  mention,  and  the 
king^s  book,  which  commends  two  of  them,  Bp.  An- 
drews's and  Hooker's — ^yea,  and  a  third  also,  Bp. 
Land's:  and  as  for  the  king,  I  know  his  perso  i, 
vicious,  a  swearer  from  his  youth,  and  an  oppressor 
and  persecutor  of  good  men  (to  say  nothing  of  his 
own  father),  and  the  blood  of  so  many  hundred 
thousands  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  French,  lately 
charged  upon  hioL  Against  his  and  his  blasphemou<) 
fiither's  cruelties,  your  own  dear  father,  and  many 
precious  men,  shall  rise  up  shortly  and  cry  for  ven- 
geance. 

But  for  the  book  itself— if  it  be  his — and  theirs 
you  please  to  mention,  and  thousands  mqre,  not  only 
protestants  of  several  sects,  but  of  some  papists  and 
Jesuits  also — famous  for  worldly  repute,  Ac — I  have 
found  them  sharp  and  witty,  p)au^ible  and  delight- 
fill,  devout  and  patheticaL  And  I  have  been 
amazed  to  see  the  whole  world  of  our  forefathers, 
wise  and  gallant,  wondering  after  the  glory  of  the 
Romish  learning  and  worship.  (Rev.  xin.)  But 
amongst  them  all  whom  I  have  so  diligently  r^ad 
and  heard,  how   few  express  the  *-aimplicity,  the 


plainness,  the  meekness,  and  true  humility  of  the 
learning  of  the  Son  of  God. 

with  this  telling  postscript : — 

My  honored  friend,  since  you  please  not  to  read 
mine,  let  me  pray  leave  to  request  your  reading  of 
one  book  of  your  own  authors.  I  mean  the  "  Liberty 
of  Prophesying,"  penned  by  (so  called)  Dr.  Jcr. 
Taylor.  In  the  which  is  excellently  asserted  the 
toleration  of  different  religions,  yea,  in  a  respect, 
that  of  .the  Papists  themselves,  which  is  a  new  way 
of  soul  freedom,  and  yet  is  the  old  way  of  Christ 
Jesus,  as  all  his  holy  Testament  declares. 

I  also  humbly  wish  that  you  may  please  to  read 
over  impartially  Mr.  Milton  s  answer  to  the  king^s 
book. 

Mrs.  Sadleir  waxes  indignant,  and  replies  more 
at  lenffth — getting  personally  discourteous  and 
Boandaloos  on  John  Milton  :-^ 

Mr.  Wiluamb, — I  thought  my  first  letter  would 
have  given  you  so  much  satisfaction,  that,  in  that 
kind,  I  should  never  have  heard  of  you  any  more ; 
but  it  seems  you  have  a  face  of  brass,  so  that  you 
cannot  blush. 

For  Milton's  book,  that  you  desire  I  should  read, 
if  I  be  not  mistaken,  that  is  he  that  has  wrote  a 
book  of  the  lawfulness  of  divorce;  and,  if  report 
says  true,  he  had,  at  that  time,  two  or  three  wives 
living.  This,  perha{>s,  were  good  doctrine  in  New 
England  ;  but  it  is  most  abominable  in  Old  England. 
For  his  book  that  he  wrote  against  the  late  king 
that  yon  would  have  me  read,  you  should  have 
taken  notice  of  God's  judgment  uix)n  him,  who 
stroke  hiin  with  blindness ;  and,  as  I  have  heard,  he 
was  fain  to  have  the  help  of  one  Andrew  Marvell, 
or  else  he  could  not  have  nnished  that  most  accursed 
libeL  God  has  began  his  judgment  upon  him  here 
— his  punishment  will  be  hereafter  m  helL  But 
have  you  seen  the  answer  to  it  ?  If  you  can  get  it, 
I  assure  you  it  is  worth  your  reading. 

I  have  also»reud  Taylor's  book  of  the  Liber^  of 
Prophesying;  though  it  please  not  me,  yet  1  am 
sure  it  does  you,  or  else  I  [know!*  you  [would]^ 
not  have  wrote  to  me  to  have  read  it  I  say,  it  and 
you  would  make  a*  good  fire.  Ihit  have  you  seen 
nis  Divine  Institution  of  the  Office  Ministerial  ?  I 
assure  that  is  both  worth  your  reading  and  practice. 
Bishop  Laud's  book  against  Fisher  I  have  read  long 
since ;  which,  if  you  have  not  done,  let  me  tell  yon 
that  he  has  deeply  wounded  the  Pope ;  and,  I  be- 
lieve, howsoever  he  be  slighted,  he  will  rise  a  aaint, 
when  many  seeming  ones,  such  as  you  are,  wiU  rise 
devils. 

This  winds  np  the  correspondence.  Mrs.  Sad- 
leir,  as  she  puts  it  aside,  for  publication  a  coaple 
of  hundred  years  later,  writing  on  the  back  of 
Williams's  first  letter :— "  This  Roger  Williams, 
when  he  was  a  youth,  would,  in  short  hand,  take 
sermons  and  speeches  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
present  them  to  my  dear  father.  He,  seeing  so 
hopeful  a  youth,  took  such  liking  to  him  that  he 
sent  him  in  to  Sutton's  Hospital,  and  he  was  the 
second  that  was  pkced  there;  fiill  little  did  he 
think  that  he  would  have  proved  snch  a  rebel  to 
G^od,  the  king,  and  the  country.  I  leave  his  let- 
ters, that,  if  ever  he  has  the  face  to  return  into  his 
native  country,  Tyburn  may  give  him  welcome." 


*  Those  words  are  not  In  the  MS. 
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For  which  scrap  of  hiographical  information,  in 
the  too  general  dearth  of  anecdote  respecting  a 
good  and  great  man,  we  thank  her  * 

After  his  return  he  writes  to  his  friend  John 
Winthrop,  subsequently  the  Governor  of  Connec- 
ticut^ relating,  among  other  incidents  of  liis  visit 
to  England,  this  anecdote  of  his  exchange  of  lan- 
guages witii  John  Milton  in  his  blindness — "  It 
pleased  the  Lord  to  call  me  for  some  time,  and, 
with  some  persons,  to  practice  the  Hebrew,  the 
Greek,  Latin,  French  and  Dutch.  Tlie  Secretary 
of  the  Council,  Mr.  Miltoti,  for  my  Dutch  I  read 
him,  read  me  many  more  langnages.'*t  He  was 
intimate  with  Cromwell  and  passed  much  time 
with  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  old  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  tliis  journey  he  was  associated 
with  his  friend  Mr.  John  Clarke,  who  remained 
in  England  as  the  agent  of  the  colony,  and  in 
whose  behalf,  on  his  return,  he  addressed  a  plea 
to  his  "beloved  friends  and  countrymen,"  the 
General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  a  good 
example  of  his  Jove  of  Justice,  directness,  and 
business  tact,  and,  as  such,  we  present  a  portion 
of  it  in  our  extracts.^ 

Williams  was  active  as  usual  in  the  affairs  of 
the  colony,  and  was  chosen  its  President  in  1654. 
The  persecution  of  the  Quakers  then  followed  in 
Massachusetts;  their  rights  were  maintained  in 
Rhode  Island,  though  Williams  held  a  controversy 
with  Fox  and  his  disciplesi,  an  account  of  which 
he  embodied  in  the  last  of  his  publications  in 
1676,  George  Fox  digged  out  of  his  Burrowe^%  a 
pun  on  the  names  of  the  Quaker  leaders,  lox 
rephed  to  this  in  his  Xeu>  England  Firebrand 
Quenohed^  with  abundant  bitterness;  and  Edmund- 
son,  one  of  Williams  H  personal  antagonists  in  the 
controversial  encounter,  which  was  held  both  at 
Newport  and  Providence,  in  his  Journal  of  his 
Life^  SfufferingSy  and  Labor^  speaks  of  "  one  Roger 
Williams,  an  old  priest  and  an  enemy  to  tnith, 
putting  forth  fourteen  propositions,  as  he  called 
them.^'l  It  was  ati  unpleasant  a'ffair,  but  the 
Quakers  had  laid  themselves  open  to  attack 
by  some  outrageous  extravagances.  Seven  years 
afterwards,  in  1683,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  the  Founder  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
friend  of  peace  and  asserter  of  liberty,  died  at 
Providence,  on  the  spot  which  his  genius  and 
labors  had  con  ecrated.  He  letl  a  wite  and  six 
children.  There  is  no  portmit  of  him.  The 
engraving  prefixed  to  the  Life  in  Sparks's  Anicn- 


can  Biography,  is  from  an  old  painting  put  forth 
a  few  years  since,  which  was  soon  ])ronounced  an 
indifferent  likeness  of  Bei^jamin  Franklin. 


COHrBBKNCB  BSTWSKK 


TBUni  Aia>  FKAOB.— PBOM  TBX 
BLOODY  TEKXKTi 


*  Mr.  Elton  was  led  to  the  knowledge  of  these  letten  by  Mr. 
Bancroft  the  bbtoriao,  and  copied  them  from  tho  original  MSii. 
prescrrcd  In  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambri^e. 

t  Elton's  Life,  114. 

i  It  was  first  published  In  the  Rhode  Island  Book  In  1840. 

I  George  Fox  digg'd  out  of  his  Burrowea,  or  an  Offer  of  DIji- 
pntation,  on  fourteen  Proposalls  made  this  last  Summer,  1(>72, 
(so  caird).  unto  O.  Fox,  then  present  on  Rode  Island,  in  New 
Kngland,  by  R.  W.  As  also  how  (0.  Fox  silly  departing)  the 
EHsputation  went  on,  beiugnianaged  three  Daycs  at  Newport 
on  Rode  Island,  and  one  i^*  st  Providence,  between  John 
Stubbs,  John  Burnet,  and  William  Edmunditon,  on  the  one 
Part,  aiid  R.  W.  on  the  other.  In  which  many  Quotations 
out  of  O.  Fox  and  Ed.  Burrowos  Book  in  Folio  are  olledged. 
With  an  Appendix,  of  some  Bcores  of  O.  F.,  his  simple  lame 
Answers  to  nis  Oppnsites  In  that  Book  quoted  and  replied  to, 
bv  R.  W.  of  Providence  in  N.  E.  Boston,  printed  fcy  John 
Foster,  1676. 

I  See  Memoir  of  Roger  Williams,  the  Founder  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  by  James  D.  Knowles,  for  much  careful  his* 
torlcal  investijeratlon  on  this  and  other  points.  Mr.  J.  R.  Bart- 
lett  has  given  an  account  of  Rdmundson's  book,  printed  in 
London  1718,  in  some  Early  Notices  of  Rhode  IsUnd,  in  the 
Frofddence  Journal  for  1850L 


TVuth,  In  what  dark  corner  of  the  world  (sweet 
Peace)  are  we  two  met?  How  hath  this  present 
evil  world  hniiiahed  me  from  all  the  coasts  and 
ouartcrs  of  it?  and  how  hath  the  righteous  God  in 
judgment  taken  thee  from  the  earth,  Key.  vi.  4. 

Peace,  Tis  lamentably  true  (blessed  Tmth)  the 
foundations  of  the  world  have  Jong  been  out  of 
course :  the  gates  of  earth  and  hell  have  conspired 
togetlier  to  intercept  our  joyful  meeting  ana  our 
holy  kisses:  with  what  a  weary,  tired  wing  have  I 
flowQ  over  nations,  kingdoms,  cities,  towns,  to  find 
out  precious  truth  f 

Truth,  The  like  enquiries  in  my  flights  and  travels 
have  I  made  for  Peace,  and  still  am  told,  she  hath 
left  the  earth,  and  fled  to  heaven. 

Peace.  Dear  TruUi,  what  is  the  earth  but  a  dun- 
goon  of  darkness,  where  Trutli  is  not? 

TVuth,  And  what  is  the  Peace  thereof  but  a  fleet- 
ing dream,  thine  ape  and  counterfeit? 

Peace.  Oh,  where's  the  promise  of  the  God  of 
Heaven,  that  Righteousness  and  Peace  shall  kiss 
each  other? 

Truth.  Patience  (sweet  Peace),  tliese  heavens  oud 
earth  arc  growing  old,  aad  shall  be  changed  like  a 
garment,  Psal.  cii.  They  shall  melt  away,  and  bo 
burnt  up  with  all  the  works  that  are  therein ;  and 
the  most  high  Eternal  Creator  shall  gloriously  create 
new  heavens  and  new  earth,  wherein  dwells  right- 
eousness, 2  Peter  iii.  Our  kisses  shall  then  have 
their  endless  date  of  pure  and  sweetest  joys;  till 
then  both  thou  and  I  must  hope,  and  wait,  and 
bear  the  fury  of  the  dragon's  wrath,  whose  mon- 
strous lies  and  furies  shall  with  himself  be  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire,  the  second  death.  Rev.  xx. 

Peace.  Most  precious  Truth,  thou  knowest  we  are 
both  pursued  and  laid  for.  Mine  heart  is  full  of 
sighs,  mine  eyes  with  tears.  Where  can  I  better 
vent  my  full  oppressed  bosom,  than  into  thine, 
whose  faithful  hps  may  for  these  few  hours  revive 
my  drooping,  wandenng  spirits,  and  here  begin  to 
wipe  tears  from  mine  eyes,  and  the  eyes  of  my 
dearest  children  ? 

Truth,  Sweet  daughter  of  the  God  of  Peace, 
begin,  pour  out  thy  sorrowes,  vent  thy  complaints; 
how  joyful  am  I  to  improve  these  precious  minutes 
to  revive  our  hearts,  both  thine  and  mine,  and  the 
hearts  of  all  tliat  love  the  Truth  and  Peace,  Zach.  Tiiu 

Peace.  Dear  Truth,  1  know  thy  birth,  thy  nature, 
thy  delight  They  that  kr.ow  tliee,  will  prize  thee 
far  above  themselves  and  lives,  and  sell  themselves 
to  buy  thee.  Well  spake  that  famous  Elizabeth  to 
her  famous  attorney.  Sir  Edward  Coke:  "Mr. 
Attorney,  go  on  as  thou  hast  begun,  and  still 
plead,  not  pro  Domina  Regina,  but  pro  Doniina 
Veritate. 

Trttth,  Tis  true,  my  crown  is  high,  my  sceptres 
strong  to  break  down  strongest  holds,  to  throw 
down  higlicst  crowns  of  all  that  plead  (though  but 
in  thought)  against  me.  Some  few  there  are,  but 
oh,  how  few  are  valiant  for  the  Truth  and  dare  to 
plead  my  cause,  as  my  witnesses  in  sackcloth. 
Revel,  ii.  While  all  men's  tongues  are  bent  like 
bou^rhs  to  shoot  out  lying  words  against  me! 

Peace.  Oh,  how  could  1  spend  eternal  da^^s  and 
endless  dates  at  thy  holy  feet,  in  listening  to  the 
precious  oracles  of  thy  mouth.  All  the  words  of 
thy  month  are  Truth,  and  there  is  no  iniquity  in 
them.  Thy  lips  drop  as  the  honeycomb.  But  oh  I 
since  we  must  part  anon,  let  us  (as  thou  saidst)  im* 
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prove  oar  minates,  and  (aocording  at  thoti  pro- 
misedst)  revive  me  with  thv  words,  which  are 
•weeter  than  the  honey,  and  the  honeycomb. 

OOXCLimiOH. 

Peaae.  We  have  now  (dear  Troth)  through  the 
gracious  hand  of  God  chuubered  up  to  the  top  of 
ih\*  our  tedious  discourse. 

TnUK.  Oh,  *tb  mercy  unexpressible  that  either  thou 
or  I  have  had  so  long  a  breathing  time,  and  that 
together  1 

Peace,  If  English  ground  must  yet  be  drunk  with 
English  blood,  (»h,  where  shall  Peace  repose  her  wea- 
ried head  and  heavy  heart? 

TVti/A.  Dear  Peace,  if  thou  find  welcome,  and  the 
God  of  peace  miraculously  please  to  quench  these 
all-devouring  flames,  yet  where  shall  Truth  find  rest 
from  cruel  persecutions? 

Peace.  On,  will  not  the  authority  of  holy  scrip- 
tures, the  commands  and  declarations  of  the  Son  of 
God,  therein  produced  by  thee,  together  with  all 
the  lamentable  experiences  of  former  and  present 
slaughters,  prevail  with  the  sons  of  men  (especially 
with  the  sons  of  Peace)  to  depart  from  the  dens  of 
Uons,  and  mountains  of  leopards,  and  to  put  on  the 
bowels  (if  not  of  Christianity,  yet)  of  humanity  each 
to  otlier! 

TVuth.  Bear  Peace,  Habacuck's  fishes  keep  their 
constant  bloody  game  of  persecutions  in  the  world's 
mighty  ocean ;  the  greater  taking,  plundering,  swal- 
lowing up  the  lesser:  O  happy  he  whose  portion  is 
the  God  of  Jacob  I  Who  hath  nothing  to  lose  under 
the  sun,  but  hath  a  state,  a  house,  an  inheritance,  a 
name,  a  crown,  a  life,  past  all  the  plunderers,  ra- 
▼isbers,  mnrtherers  reach  and  fury  I 

Peace.  Butlol     Who's  here? 

TVntk.  Our  sister  Patience,  whose  desired  com- 
pany is  as  needful  as  delightful  1  Tis  like  the  wolf 
win  send  the  scattered  sheep  in  one :  the  common 
pirate  gathers  up  the  loose  and  scattered  navy!  the 
slaughter  of  the  witnesses  by  that  bloody  beast  unites 
the  Independents  and  Presbyterians.  The  God  of 
Peace,  the  Qo'\  of  Tfuth  will  shortly  seal  this  truth, 
and  confirm  this  witness,  and  make  it  evident  to  the 
whole  world. 

That  the  doctrine  of  persecution  for  cause  of  con- 
■eience,  is  most  evidently  and  lamentably  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  Jesus  the  Piince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 

FUtA  FOB  JOmr  OLAUOB. 

Tlie  first  is  peace,  commonly  called  among  all 
men,  the  King's  Peace,  among  ourselves  and  among 
all  the  King's  subjects  and  friends,  in  this  country 
and  wheresoever:  and,  further,  at  our  agent's  most 
reasonable  petition,  the  King  prohibits  all  his  sub- 
ieets  to  act  any  hostility  toward  our  Natives  inha- 
biting with  us  without  our  consent,  which  hath 
hitiierto  been  otherwise  practiced  to  our  continual 
and  great  grievance  and  disturbance. 

The  second  jewel  is  Liberty.  The  first,  of  our 
spirits,  which  neither  Old  nor  New  England  knows 
tne  like,  nor  no  part  of  the  world  a  greater. 

2d.  Liberty  or  our  persons;  no  life,  ^o  limb  taken 
from  us,  no  corporeal  punishment,  no  restraint  but 
by  known  laws  and  agreements  of  our  own  making. 

3.  liberty  of  our  Estates,  horses,  cattle,  lands, 
goods,  not  a  penny  to  be  taken  by  any  rate  from  us, 
without  every  man's  free  debate  by  his  deputies, 
chosen  by  hmiself,  and  sent  to  the  General  As- 
Mmbly. 

4.  Liberty  of  society  or  corporation,  of  sending  or 
being  sent  to  the  General  Assembly,  of  choosing  and 
being  chosen  to  all  oflices  and  of  making  or  repealing 
aD  laws  and  constitutions  among  lUw 


6.  A  liberty,  which  other  charters  hare  not,  to 
wit,  of  attending  to  the  laws  of  England,  with  a 
favorable  mitigation,  viz.  not  absolutely,  but  respect* 
ing  our  wilderness  estate  and  condition. 

I  confess  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  these  daintiea 
might  have  fallen  from  God,  and  the  King,  like 
showers  and  dews  and  manna  from  heaven,  gratis 
and  free,  like  a  joyful  harvest  or  vintage,  without 
any  pains  of  our  husbandry ;  but  since  the  most  holy 
God,  the  first  Cause,  hath  ordered  second  causes 
and  means  and  agents  and  instruments,  it  is  no  more 
honest  for  us  to  withdraw  in  this  case,  than  for  men 
to  come  to  an  Ordinary  and  to  call  for  the  best  wine 
and  liquor,  the  best  meats  roast  and  baked,  the  best 
attendance,  ^c,  and  to  bo  able  to  pay  for  all  and 
yet  most  unworthily  steal  away  and  not  discharge 
the  reckoning. 

My  second  witness  is  Common  Gratitude,  famous 
among  all  mankind,  yea,  among  brute  beiists,  even 
the  wildest  and  fiercest,  for  kindness  received.  It 
is  true,  Mr.  Clarke  might  have  a  just  respect  to  his 
own  and  the  peace  and  liberty  of  his  friends  of  his 
own  persuasion.  But  I  believe  the  weight  that 
turned  the  scale  with  him  was  the  truth  of  God,  viz. 
a  just  liberty  to  all  men's  spirits  in  spiritual  matters, 
together  with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
colony.  This,  I  know,  put  him  upon  incredible 
pains  and  travail,  straits  a:i<l  anguish,  day  and  night, 
himself  and  his  friends  and  ours,  which  I  believe  a 
great  sum  of  money  would  not  hire  him  to  wade 
through  the  like  again.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
the  allowances,  payments,  and  gratuities  of  other 
colonies  in  like  cases.  Only  let  me  present  you  with 
a  fatuous  story  out  of  our  English  records.  Henry 
the  Third,  as  I  remember,  fell  out  with  the  city  of 
London,  took  away  their  charter  and  set  a  governor 
over  them,  which  brought  many  evils  and  sorrows 
on  them. .  But  Doctor  Redman,  so  called,  pacified 
the  King*s  anger  and  procured  a  restitution  of  their 
charter,  though  with  great  charges  and  payments  of 
moneysi  Xow  while  this  Redman  lived,  they  ho- 
nored him  as  a  father  and  heaped  all  possible  gra- 
tuities upon  him;  and  when  he  died  they  decreed 
that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  and  chief  citi- 
zens, should  yearly  and  solemnly  visit  his  tomb, 
which  mine  eyes  have  seen  performed  in  the  public 
walks  in  Paul  s,  and  I  presume,  it  is  practised  to  this 
day.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  application  of 
this  stiiry,  but  present  you  with  my  third  Witness 
of  the  fairness  of  this  matter,  which  is  Christianity, 
which  we  all  pretend  to,  though  in  various  and  dif- 
ferent persuasions.  Tliis  witness  soars  high  above 
Common  justice  and  Common  gratitude,  yea,  above 
all  religions.  This  not  only  speaks  home  for  due 
payment  and  due  thankfulness,  out  of  doing  good  for 
evil,  of  paying  blessing  for  cursing,  of  praying  for 
enemies  and  persecutors,  of  selling  houses  and  lands, 
yea,  of  laying  down  lives  for  others.  Common  jus- 
tice would  ntit,  Common  gratitude  would  not,  least 
of  all  will  Christianity,  employ  a  public  messenger 
unto  a  mighty  King  and  there  leave  him  to  shift  fdr 
his  living  and  means  to  go  through  so  high  a  service, 
nor  leave  him  to  sliift  for  moneys  and  to  mortgage 
his  house  and  lands  to  carry  on  our  business  and 
thus  to  forfeit  and  lose  them ;  and  lost  they  are,  as 
all  must  see,  except  a  speedy  redemption  save  them. 
Shall  we  say  we  are  cnristians,  yea  but  ingenuous 
or  just  men,  to  ride  securely,  in  a  troublous  sea  and 
time,  by  a  new  cable  and  anchor  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
procuring  and  to  be  so  far  from  satisfying  his  en- 
gagement about  them,  that  we  turn  him  adrift  to 
languish  and  sink,  with  his  back  broke,  for  putting 
under  his  shoulder,  to  ease  us.  "Which  of  you,*' 
said  Christ  Jesus  to  his  enemies,  "  will  see  an  ox  or  a 
sheep  fall  into  a  pit  and  not  pull  it  out  on  the  Sab- 
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bath  day?"  What  beast  can  labor  harder,  in  plough- 
ing, drawing,  or  carrying,  than  Mr.  Clarke  hath  done 
BO  long  a  time,  and  with  so  little  provender  ?  Shall 
we  now,  when  he  looks  for  rest  at  night,  tumble 
him  by  our  neglects  into  a  ditch  of  sadness,  grief, 
poverty,  and  ruin  f 
•  •«•••• 

If  we  wholly  neglect  this  business,  what  will  be- 
come of  our  credit  y  Rhode-Island,  in  the  Greek 
language,  is  an  Isle  of  Roses,  and  so  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty was  pleased  to  resent  it;  and  his  honorable 
commissioners  in  their  last  letter  to  the  Massachu- 
setts from  the  eastward,  gave  Rhode-Island  and  this 
whole  colony  an  honorable  testimony  which  is  like 
to  be  pointed  to  the  yicw  of  the  whole  world.  Shall 
we  now  turn  our  roses  into  hemlock  and  our  fra- 
grant ointment  into  carrion?  Our  own  names,  in  a 
righteons  way,  ought  to  be  more  precious  tu  us  than 
thousands  or  gold  or  silver,  how  much  infinitely 
more  precious,  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  and  most 
High  and  liis  holy  truth  of  soul-liberty  amongst  us. 

JOHN  OLABKB, 

The  fHend  of  Roger  Williams,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  authors  of  Rho<}e  Island.  He  was  bom 
in  1609,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Bedfordshire,  lie  was  educated  a*t  a  physi- 
cian. Soon  after  his  emigration  to  Massachu- 
setts he  publicly  claimed,  with  Roger  Williams 
fail  license  for  religious  belief.  He  was-  one  of 
the  eighteen,  who  on  the  seventh  of  Man*h  1637-8, 
haying  fonncd  themselves  into  an  association, 
pnrchiised  Aquetneck  and  became  the  Founders  of 
Rhode  Island.  In  1 644,  he  formed  and  became 
the  pa&tor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Newport,  a 
chai^  he  retained  until  his  death.  In  1649  he 
was  treasurer  of  the  colony.  In  1651  he  yisited 
his  friends  at  Lynn,  and  while  preaching  there  on 
the  forenoon  of  Sunday,  July  20,  was  arrested, 
compelled  to  attend  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  and 
on  the  Slst,  after  trial,  condemned  to  pay  a  tine 
of  twenty  pounds.  He  wrote  from  prison  pro- 
lH>cing  a  discusiiion  of  his  theological  principles,  a 
course  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  judge, 
Endioott,  in  parsing  sentence ;  but  the  chdlenge 
was  not  taken  up,  and  Clarke  soon  after  paying 
his  fine,  was  ordered  to  leave  the  colony.  In 
1651  he  went  with  Roger  Williams  on  an  embassy 
to  England,  where  he  remained  until  he  obtained 
the  second  charter  of  tlie  colony  dated  Jidy  8, 
'  1668.  He  published  in  London  in  1652,  HI  ifews 
J¥am  New  jEngland*  It  contains  a  narrative  of 
his  difficulties  and  a  discu^ion  of  various  theolo- 
gical pointrs  with  an  inculcation  of  the  great  doc- 
trine of  toleration.  The  work  U  reprinted  in  the 
last  volume  (second  of  the  fourth  series)  of  the  Mas- 
sadmsetts  Historical  Society,  where  it  occupies  113 
octavo  pages.  Its  style  is  diffuse,  the  sentences 
being  of  intolerable  length,  but  is  in  general  ani- 
mated, and  passfiges  occasionally  occur  which  a^)- 
proach  to  eloquence. 

After  his  return,  Clarke  was  elected  for  three  suc- 
ces-^ive  years  deputy  governor  of  the  colony.    He 


*  ni  News  from  New  England,  or  a  NarratiTe  of  New  Ensr- 
1and*B  Persecution,  wherein  is  declared  that  while  old  England 
is  becoming  now,  New  England  is  become  old.  Also  four  pro- 
posals to  the  Honoured  Parliament  and  Council  of  State,  touch- 
ing the  way  to  Propagate  the  Ooroel  of  Christ  (with  small 
cmirge  and  great  safetsr),  both  in  Old  England  and  New.  Also 
four  conclunons  touching  the  faith  and  order  of  tho  Gospel  of 
Christ,  out  of  bis  but  Will  and  Testament,  confirmed  and  Jus- 
tified. 


died  at  Newport  in  1676,  childless,  and  by  hia 
will,  directed  the  annual  income  produced  by  bis 
farm  (which  has  amounted  to  about  $200*)  to  be 
given  to  the  poor,  and  employed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  religion  and  learning.  The  same  instru- 
ment bears  testimony  to  his  learning  as  well  a«» 
charity,  as  he  al<o  bequeathes  "  to  his  dear  friend  " 
Richard  Bailey,  his  Hebrew  and  Greek  l)ooks, 
with  a  Concordance  and  Lexicon  written  by 
himself.  He  also  left  a  paper  expi-essing  his  Cal- 
yinistio  belief. 

SAMUEL  OOBTON. 

Samijbl  GrORTON  was  born  in  the  town  of  Gorton, 
England,  where  his  ancestors  had  resided  for 
many  generations.  "  I  was  not  brought  up,"  he 
says,  in  a  letter  written  to  Nathaniel  Morton,  the 
annalist,  "  in  the  schools  of  human  learning,  and 
I  bless  God  that  I  never  was."  In  his  address  to 
Charles  the  Second,  in  1679,  he  speaks  of  "his 
mother,"  the  Church  of  England,  but  in  1686  we 
find  him  emigrating  from  the  city  of  London, 
where  he  wns  engaged  in  business  as  a  clothier, 
to  Boston,  that  he  might  "  eiyoy  liberty  of  con- 
science, in  resi)ect  to  faith  towards  God,  and  for 
no  other  end."  After  a  short  residence  in  Boston, 
not  finding  the  theology  there  prevalent  to  his 
taste,  he  removed  to  Plymouth,  where  his  wife's 
servant,  having  smiled  in  church,  "wns  threat- 
ened with  banishment  from  tho  colony  as  a  com- 
mon vftgabond.'t  Gorton  incurred  odium  by  his 
defence  of  tho  offender,  which  was  increased  by 
his  success  as  a  preacher  in  drawing  off  hearers 
from  tho  Plj-mouth  church.  This  was  peculiarly 
distasteful  to  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Ralph  Smith, 
who  was  instrumental  in  his  arraignment  and 
conviction  on  the  charge  of  heresy.  The  court, 
Gk>rton  says,  "proceeded  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, together  with  sentence  given,  that  my 
family  should  defiart  out  of  my  own  hired  house 
witiiin  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  upon  the 
penalty  of  another  great  sum  of  money  (besides 
my  fine  paid),  and  tiieir  further  wrath  and  dis- 
pleasure, which  time  to  depart  fell  to  be  in  a 
mighty  storm  of  snow  as  I  have  seen  in  the 
country ;  my  wife  being  turned  out  of  doors  in 

the  said  storm and  myself  to  travel  in  the 

wildemesH  I  knew  not  whither,  the  people  com- 
forting my  wife  and  children  when  1  was  gone 
witib  this,  that  it  was  imi)08sible  for  me  to  come 
alive  to  any  plantation."!  This  was  in  the  win- 
ter of  1637-8. 

He  removed  to  Aquetneck,  or  Rhode  Island, 
where  he  soon  became  involved  in  difiiculty  about 
"a  small  trespass  of  swine."  He  was  brought 
before  tiie  governor,  Ooddington,  who  ordered, 
"  You  that  are  for  the  king,  lay  hold  on  Gorton." 
Ho  again,  on  th^  other  side,  called  foVth,  "All 
you  that  are  for  the  king,  lay  hold  on  Codding- 
ton."  He  was  whipped  and  banished  from  the 
island. 

He  next  removed  to  Providence,  where,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1642,  he  purchased  land  at  Pawtuxet.  Here 
he  was  followed,  as  at  his  previous  residences,  bv 
those  who  sympathized  with  his  doctrines.     H : 


•  Allen's  Bio^.  Diet  1886. 

t  Life  of  Gorton,  by  John  M.  Mackle.  a  work  to  which  we 
arc  chiefly  Indebted  in  the  preparation  of  tliis  article.  It  is  one 
of  the  scries  of  American  Biographies  edited  by  Jared  Sparka. 

X  Letter  to  Natb.  Morton. 


EDWARD  JOHKSONi  JOHN  EUOT. 


aooii  took  part,  with  his  varul  warmth,  in  a  dis- 

C between  the  inhabiCants  ot'  the  setlleitieate  at 
laasnck  anJ  Pawtuzet.  Hk  opponents,  in  the 
absence  of  anj  charterod  govemmoDt  of  their  own 
tfoSaaj,  applied  to  Maasaohusetta  Baj  lor  aaaistanco. 
That  colony  answurml  that  they  had  "  no  Dalling 
or  warrant  to  iaterfore  in  their  oootentjons."  A 
second  application  in  September,  1643,  woe  ooq- 
atrued  Into  an  admission  of  the  jiirisdictlou  of 
Haaiaohnaetta  Bay,  and  Gorton  was  summoned 
to  Boston.  He  returned  a  reply  on  the  SOth  of 
November,  denying  the  jnHsdiction  of  the  "men 
of  Ma-uachiuettH,"  in  which  be  was  clearly  in  the 
right;  aiid  aguu  removed  in  1643  to  lands  pnr- 
chawd  at  BUawo:u)t,  from  a  sachem  called  Mian- 
tiinoino.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  two 
iiirerior  Mcheni!i,  acknowledging  the  jarisdictioii 
tif  Ma-uaohn4ett<s  were  intitigaC«d  to  olum  the 
|iarcha<ed  Innda  a^  their  property.  The  inhaUt- 
ant4  uf  Shawomet  were  cited  to  ap|)ear  at  Boston 
til  answer  the  cimplfunt  of  these  sachems.  On 
thrir  refu-ial  to  do  «o  an  anned  comminsion  was 
:«nt  to  settle  the  aSiur.  The  itegntistions  failed, 
and  Qorton  finally  con^ient^d  to  appear,  with  his 
lUlowera,  at  BiMion.  On  their  arrival  the  qaes- 
tion  of  the  title  to  the  lands  wai  dropped,  and 
they  were  tried  for  heresy.  Gorton  was  oonvict- 
e'l,  and,  narrowly  escaping  tho  punishment  of 
<teath,  wai  sentenced  to  "  be  ciuifined  to  Charlos- 
tiiwn,  there  to  be  set  on  work,  and  to  wear  auch 
bolts  or  iron^  as  mn;  hinder  his  escape,  and  to 
itinne  during  the  pleasure  of  the  court."  In 
e  he  sliould  preach  or  publi«h  hi-t  doctrines  he 
was  to  be  pnt  to  death.  In  Jnimary,  1644,  this 
punishment  wo-s  ooniinuted  to  banishment.  Gor- 
ton repaired  with  his  folloivcr^  to  Aqtiotneck, 
where  tJiey  persuaded  tho  enchems  to  deed  their 
hinds,  and  place  theia-elvej  under  the  pnitectUm 
of  the  English  crown.  ^In  the  mme  year  he  sailed 
Irum  New  Amsterdam  for  England,  where  he 
pHbltHbed,  in  1046,  hh  troot,  entitled  Stntpiicitie't 
Dcfe^ux  agaimt  Streii- Headed  Poliey.  He  alto 
preached  on  several  occa-ions  to  large  audiences. 
Ue  returned  in  1648  to  Boskin,  with  a  letter  from 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  requesting  tbit  he  might  i 
be  allowed  to  pass  through  Maosochusetts  nnmo-  ' 
letted,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Shawoinet,  named 
the  place  Warwick,  in  acknowledgment  of  this  ' 
and  other  services  from  thut  nnblenun.  He -hod 
secured,  while  in  En^'l::iKl,  the  pnitection  of  the  i 
government,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  I 
in  tranquillity,  lie  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
Ae  latter  par^  of  the  year  16T7,  leaving  several 
children,  one  of  whom,  Samuel,  Uved  to  tfaeage 
of  ninety-four.  Ili^  sect  seems  to  have  survived 
him  about  a  century,  as  Preddent  Stiles,  of  Yale 
Odt^e,  remarks  in  his  maauacript  diary  on  visit- 
ing at  Providence,  November  18,  17T1,  Mr.  John  ' 
Angell,  aged  eighty  years  : — "  He  is  a  Gortonist,  , 
and  the  only  one  I  have  seen.  Giorton  lives  now  : 
only  in  him;  his  only  disciple  left." 

In  addition  to  "  Simplieitie's  Defence,"  a  tract 
of  one  hnndred  and  eleven  jiagcs  quarto,  which  , 
wai  reprinted  in  1647,  and  has  also  been  repub-  I 
fished  in  the  second  volnine  of  the  Transactions  ! 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Hi-torical  Society,  Qorton  ' 
wrote  a  commenta^  on  the  one  hnndred  and 
tenth  psalm,  with  the  title  of  An  Ineormptib/e 
Keg,  cempoted  of  the  ex.  Ptal/n,  whereaith  you  I 
may  Open  the  rett  o/  the  Holy  Seripturei,  1047,  ' 


pp.  240 ;  SaltiaartA  returaed  from  the  Dead,  a 
ooimuentai-y  ou  the  General  Epistle  of  James,  4to. 
pp.  198;  and  Au  Antidote  agatntt  the  eemmon 
Plague  of  the  World,  o  ooinnientary  on  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  scribes  and  pharisces  in  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 
A  MS.  coiiimenlary  on  chillier  vi.  ',-13  of  the 
-ame  Gospel,  in  130  folio  pages,  is  pre-;erved  in 
the  Lbrary  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  8o<uety, 

EDVABD  JOHNSON. 

Edwabd  Jonsaos  is  supposed  to  Iiave  emigrated 
to  New  England  with  Governor  Winthrop  in 
1680.  Ho  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  town  and  church  of  Wobum  in  1642, 
was  chosen  its  representative  in  1648,  and  annu- 
ally re-elected,  (vith  the  exception  of  the  year 
1648,  until  1671.  He  held  the  office  of  recorder 
of  the  town  from  its  incorporation  until  his  death 
in  1682.  His  Wonder  Working  Proeidenee  qf 
Sion's  Saviour,  ia  Jfeic  England,  is  a  history  of 
the  country  "from  the  English  planting  in  the 
year  1628  until  the  year  1652."  It  was  published 
in  London  in  1854,  and  reprinted  in  the  second 
series  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  where  it  formi 
about  230  paees.  It  is  somewhat  rnmbliiig  and 
dilRise  1 1  stylo  and  matter,  and  contains  a  num- 
ber of  vorses  on  various  New  Enghind  worthies, 
of  which  the  following,  on  Hooker,  is  on  average 
specimen. 
Come,  Hooker,  come  forth  of  thy  native  soil ; 

Christ,  1  will  run,  eays  Hooker,  tbou  hast  get 
Ify  feet  Bt  larga,  liure  spend  thy  lust  day's  toil ; 

fhy  rhetoric  shall  people's  atfeotioiiB  whet. 
Thy  golden  tongue  and  pen  Christ  caas'd  to  be 

The  blaziDg  of  bis  g  )lden  truths  profound, 
Thiiu  Borro  worm,  it's  Christ  wrouglit  tliia  in  Ihao , 

What  Christ  imth  wrought  miut  coeds  be  very 

Then  look  on  Uookcr'j  worki,  they  follow  him 
To  grave,  tlils  wortliy  resteth  there  awhile: 

Die  sliull  he  uot  that  hath  Christ's  warrior  been; 
MuL'h  lou  Christ's  truth,  cheer'd  by  his  people's 

Thou  aogel  bright,  by  Chr»t  for  light  now  nude; 

Throughout  the  world  as  seasoning  suit  to  be, 
AlthoDKh  in  dust  thy  body  mouldering  fade. 

Thy  Head's  in  heaven,  sud  hath  a  ciuwn  tor  thee. 

The  opening  of  his  preface  is  pithily  expressed. 

Good  Reader :  As  large  gates  to  small  edifices,  so 
are  long  prefitcei  to  little  books;  therefore  1  will 
briefly  inform  thee  that  here  thou  shalt  find  tho 
time  when,  the  manner  hnw,  the  cense  whg,  and  the 
groat  snccese  which  it  hath  plenied  the  Lord  to  give 
to  this  handful  of  his  prHtsiiig  saints  in  H.  Eog.,  Ac. 


JOHN  ELIOT, 


^. 


\An,    i-'^V/— 


The  "Apostle  to  the  Indians,"  was  horn  at 
Nosing,  County  of  Essex,  England,  in  1004,  and 
educated,  like  many  of  the  early  New  England 
di\ines,  at  Cambridge.  He  was  ^terwards  usher 
to  Hooker  in  his  grammar-school  at  Little  Bad- 
dow,  near  Chelmsford,  Essex.  He  emigrated  to 
New  England  in  1631  arriving  in  Boston  har- 
bor on  Uie  ninth  of  November.     He  was  soon 
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after  followed  by  a  young  lady  to  whom  be  had 
been  betrothed  in  England,  and  on  her  arrival 
they  were  nmrried.  He  had  commenced  preach- 
ing before  he  left  England,  and  had  promised  the 
friends  to  whom  he  othciated  that  if  they  would 
come  to  New  England  he  would  miuntain  the 
same  relation  to  them  in  the  new  as  in  the  old 
home.  They  did  so,  and  settling  at  Roxbury 
chose  him  as  their  pastor. 

Eliot  was  intrusted,  in  company  with  Weldeand 
Richard  Mather,  with  the  preparation  of  the 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  published  in  1640, 
and  known  as  the  "  Old  Bay  Psalm  Book." 

In  1646  an  order  was  passed  requesting  the 
elders  of  the  churches  to  take  into  consideration 
the  sulyect  of  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  Eliot, 
who  had  some  time  before  this  commenced  the 
study  of  the  Indian  language  with  a  native,  "  a 
pregnant-witted  young  man,"  who  could  speak 
English,  and  was  especially  interested  in  the  race 
from  his  belief  that  they  were  the  long  lost  tribes 
of  Israel,  came  forward  to  respond  to  tlie  call. 
Notice  was  given  of  his  intention,  and  on  the  28th 
of  October,  1C46,  he  proceeded  with  three  others 
to  address  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  North 
American  Indians  on  the  subject  of  Christianity. 
The  text  of  his  sermon  delivered  in  English,  and 
translated  sentence  by  sentence  by  an  interpreter, 
was  from  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  9, 10.*  It  was  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  long,  but  listened  to  with  attention 
by  its  auditors.  A  conversation  followed,  in  which 
tlie  Indians  propounded  several  questions  on  tlie 
topics  of  the  discourse,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
live  together  in  a  tovnu 

A  second  assembly  was  held  a  fortnight  after, 
when  Eliot  addressed  them  in  their  own  language. 
Other  meetings  followed,  and  a  settlement  of 
"praying  Indians,"  as  they  were  styled,  was  form- 
ed, called  Nonantum.  The  Indians  assembled, 
lived  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  they  had 
received,  and  labored  diligently  for  their  subsist- 
ence, under  the  instructions  of  their  missionary, 
who  taught  them  the  use  of  farming  tools. 

A  second  effort  was  made  at  Ne|)onset,  within 
the  town  of  Dorchester,  and  with  similar  success. 
The  Indians  at  Concord,  Pawtucket,  and  on  Cape 
Cod,  were  also  visited  and  addressed  by  Eliot. 

Two  tracts.  The  Day  Breaking^  if  not  the 
Sun  Rising  of  the  Gospel  with  the  Indians  in 
Kevo  England^  by  an  anonymous  author  (proba- 
bly the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  of  Boston),  and  The 
Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gospel  breaking  forth  upon 
the  Indians  in  New  England^  by  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Shepard,  of  Cambridge,  were  published  in 
England  in  1647  and  1648.  The  accounts  they 
gave  of  tliese  transactions  were  read  with  interest, 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  Parliament  for  aid  in 
the  cause,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  in  1 649 
of  a  corporation,  "  The  President  and  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gosi)el  in  New  England." 
Money  was  collected  and  transmitted  to  preachers 
and  teachers  among  the  Indians.  On  the  Resto- 
ration, in  1660,  the  society  was  preserved  from 


•  Then  »ald  ho  nntn  me,  Prophesr  nnto  the  wind,  Prophoijr, 
fion  uf  man,  and  8uy  Ui  the  wind,  'fhas  saith  the  Lord  Qod; 
Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these 
slain,  that  they  may  live. 

8o  I  prophesied  «»  he  commanded  me,  and  the  breath  came 
ui>on  them,  and  they  lived,  aud  stood  up  upon  their  feet,  an 
exceeding  great  array. 


extinction  by  the  exertions  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle,  who  was  made  its  president.  This  distil* 
guished  man  took  a  deep  interest  in  Eliot's  efforb». 
He  maintained  a  correspondence  >vith  him,  por- 
tions of  which  have  been  published  in  the  ooflee- 
tions  of  the  Massuchusetts  Historical  Society; 
and  by  his  influence  obtained  an  annual  stipend 
of  fifty  pounds  from  the  Society  for  the  mission- 
ary. 

Meanwhile  Eliot  was  instructing  the  Indians  in 
Christianity  and  civilization ;  and  in  1651,  found- 
ed the  Indian  town  of  Natick,  eighteen  miles 
southwest  of  Boston.  He  framed  laws  for  tlic 
inhabitants,  which  were  an  exact  copy  of  those  <tf 
the  Pentateuch.  In  1660,  a  church  was  formed, 
and  the  Indian  converts,  having  given  sufScient 
testimony  of  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  to  satisfy 
the  prudent  and  practical  missionary,  were  admit- 
ted to  the  Holy  Communion. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Winslow,  in  1649,  Eliot 
had  expressed  his  desire  to  translate  "  some  part 
of  the  scriptures"  into  the  Indian  tongue.  In 
1661  we  find  by  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Eng- 
land, that  he  was  engaged  on  the  task,  but  wiSi 
^^  no  hope  to  see  the  Bible  translated,  mnoh  less 
l)rinted,  in  my  days."  He,  however,  kept  steadily 
at  work,  and  the  society  in  England  supplying 
fVmds,  the  New  Testament  in  the  Indian  language, 
commenced  in  1658  at  the  first  press  set  npin 
the  colony  at  Har\'ard,  was  published  in  Septem- 
ber, 1661.  In  1663,  the  Old  Testament  ^vas  add- 
ed to  it,  a  catechism  and  translation  of  the  Bay 
Psalm  Book  being  included  in  the  volume.  A 
dedication  to  the  king  was  prefixed  to  the  copies 
sent  to  England,  but  to  few  of  those  circulated  at 
hoTne. 

This  Bible  was  printed  by  Samuel  Green  and 
Mannaduke  Johnson.  It  was  the  first,  and  for 
nearly  a  century  after,  the  only  version  of  the 
Scriptures  published  in  the  colonies.  A  seoond 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  appeared  in  1680, 
and  of  the  Old  in  1685.  Two  thousand  copies 
were  printed  of  these,  and  fifteen  hundred,  it  is 
estimated,  of  the  former  editions.  Eliot  received 
no  remuneration  for  his  labor,  and  contributed 
from  his  small  salary  to  defray  the  expense  uf 
publication.  The  translation  is  written  in  a  dia- 
lect of  the  Mohegan  tongue,  which  has  long  since 
become  extinct.  The  work  has  been  of  great 
service  to  the  students  of  the  Indian  languages, 
and  although  it  has  proved,  by  the  dispersion  of 
those  for  whom  it  was  designed,  of  loss  practical 
benefit  than  its  author  anticipated,  it  must  ever  be 
honored  as  a  monument  of  Christian  zeal,  patient 
toil,  and  earnest  scholarship. 

Eliot  publishe<l  in  1664  atranslati(mof  Baxter^s 
Call  to  the  Unconverted  in  the  Indian  language, 
and  in  1666  an  Indian  grammar.  Several  com- 
munities of  Christian  Indians  ha<l  been  formetl, 
who  were  progressing  satisfactorily  in  a  life  in 
accordance  with  their  profession,  when  an  inter- 
ruption (>ccurre<l  to  their  advance,  which  proveil 
eventually  fatjd  to  their  existence.  This  was 
King  Philip's  war.  The  "praying  Indians" 
sufl^ered  from  the  hatred  of  the  red  men,  as  well 
as  from  the  distrust  of  the  white,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  contest  many  of  their  comnmnities  had 
l)een  broken  up. 

Eliot  had,  tiiroughout  the  whole  period  of  Ids 
Indian  labors,  retained  his  coimexion  with  Roz- 
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bnr}-,  anil  hatl  al-^o  ftmnd  time  to  prepare  several 
short  religioa^  treatises.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
€fl^ty-mx,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1690. 

jCBot^s  Indian  grammar,  and  his  letters  to  the 
Hon.  Robert  Ek)yle,  have  been  reprinted  in  the 
Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
His  other  writings  are  l%e  Christian  Common- 
^tealth^  a  treatise  on  government,  framed  from 
Uie  Scriptures  for  his  Indian  convert?,  which  he 
publinhed  in  London  in  1654,  with  a  prefeoe 
recommending  its  adoption  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land;* The  Communion  of  Churches;  or  the 
Di/cine  Management  of  Gospel  Churches  by  the 
Ordinance  of  Councils,  constituted  in^  Order, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  a  tract  published  in 
1666 ;  and  a  volume  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  pages,  publi.'^hed  in  1678,  entitled.  The  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels  in  the  holy  History  of  the 
Humiliation  and  Sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  from 
his  Incarnation  to  his  Death  and  Burial. 

In  addition  to  the  transhitions  already  men- 
tioned, he  publishe<l  in  1685  a  version  of  the 
"  Practice  of  Piety,"  a  popiilar  devotional  work, 
written  by  Lewis  Bayly,  chaplain  to  James  I.,  and 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  fnmi  1616  to  his  death  in 
1632,  and  in  1688,  of  two  tracts  by  Thomas 
Shepanl,  "The  Sincere  Convert,"  and  "The 
Sound  Believer."  He  also  published  an  Indian 
primer. 

In  his  intercourse  with  his  parishioners,  and  in 
his  private  life,  Eliot  was  remarkable  for  mild- 
ness, meekness,  and  generosity.  He  combined 
with  the  latter  virtue  a  total  forgetfulness  of  self, 
and  his  household  affairs  would  often  have  been 
in  sorry  plight,  had  he  not  had  a  good  wife  who 
shared  his  old  age  as  she  had  his  youth,  to  look 
"after  them.  She  one  day,  by  way  of  a  joke, 
pointing  out  their  cows  before  the  door,  asked 
nim  whose  they  were,  and  found  tliat  he  did  not 
know.  '  The  treasurer  of  his  church  paying  hira 
a  portion  of  his  salary  on  one  occasion,  tieil  the 
coin  in  the  pastor's  pocket-handkerchief  with 
an  abundance,  of  knots,  as  a  chock  to  his  free- 
dom of  disbursement  in  charity.  On  his  way 
home,  the  good  man  stoppe<l  to  visit  a  destitute 
fiunilv,  and  was  soon  tug^ng  at  the  knots  to  get 
at  his  money.    Quickly  growing  impatient  he 

Sve  the  whole  to  the  mother  of  the  fiimily,  say- 
z,  "  Here,  my  dear,  take  it ;  I  believe  the  Lord 
designs  it  all  for  you ."  He  showed  an  equally  liberal 
disregard  of  self  in  his  dealings  with  his  congre- 
gation, proposing  in  place  of  the  unual  rate  or  tax 
by  whicn  tfie  clergy  was  supported,  to  depend  for 
ms  maintenance  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
his  congregation,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life 
suggested  the  appointment  of  an  assistant,  on 
whom  he  offered  to  bestow  his  entire  salary.  His 
congregation  answered,  that  they  would  0!)unt  his 
very  presence  worth  a  salary,  when  he  should  be 
so  superannuated  as  to  do  no  further  service  to 
them. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  much  occupied 
with  endeavors  to  promote  education  among  the 
negroes  who  had  been  introduced  into  the  coun- 
try. "  He  did  not  live,"  says  Mather,t  "  to  make 
inoeh  progress  in  the  undertaking." 


*  It  Ift  reprinted  In  the  third  series  of  the  Collections  of  the 
Maw.  UbL  Boo,  Tolume  ix. 
tMaUiersMagMUa. 


Extremely  simple  and  frugal  in  his  personal 
habit's  though  by  no  means  ascetic,  he  opposed 
violently  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  with  Puritan 
coasi{»tency,  the  wearing  of  long  hair  or  of  wigs. 

Out  of  six  children,  but  two  survived  him. 
"  My  desire  was,"  he  said  of  the  othera,  "  that  thev 
should  have  served  God  on  earth ;  but  if  God  will 
choose  to  have  them  ratlier  serve  him  in  heaven, 
I  have  nothing  to  object  against  it,  but  his  will 
be  done." 

Eliot's  life  has  been  written  by  Convers  Fran- 
cis, in  Sparks^s  American  Biography,  occupying  an 
entire  volume  of  that  series.  Mather  devotes 
many  pages  of  the  Magnalia  to  the  record  of  his 
good  words  and  works — pithily  and  quaintly 
remarking  of  him,  that  "he  was  a  Boniface  as 
well  as  a  Benedict,"  and  gives  us  a  report,  "  writ 
from  him  as  he  uttered  it,"  of  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, "  a  paraphrase  that  I  have  heard  himsetf 
to  make  upon  that  Scripture,  ^  Our  conversation 
is  in  heaven." 

Behold,  said  he,  the  ancient  and  excellent  cha- 
racter of  a  true  Christian;  'tia  that  which  Peter 
calld  "holiness  in  all  manner  of  conversation;**  yoa 
shall  not  find  a  Christian  out  of  the  way  of  godly 
conversation.  For,  first,  a  seventh  part  of  our 
time  is  all  spent  in  heaven,  when  we  are  duly 
zealous  for,  and  zealous  on  the  Sabbath  of  God. 
Besides,  God  has  written  on  the  head  of  tlie  Sab- 
bath, REMEMBER,  which  looks  both  forwards  and 
backwards,  and  thus  a  good  part  of  the  week  will 
be  spent  in  sabbatizing.  Well,  but  for  the  rest  of 
our  time !  Why,  we  shall  have  that  spent  in  heaven, 
ere  we  have  done.  For,  secondly,  we  have  many 
days  for  both  fasting  and  thanksgiving  in  our  pil- 
grimage; and  here  are  so  many  Sabbaths  more. 
Moreover,  thirdly,  we  have  our  lectures.every  week ; 
and  pious  people  won't  miss  them,  if  they  can  help 
it.  Furthermore,  fourthly,  we  have  our  private) 
meetings,  wherein  we  pray,  and  sing,  and  repeat 
sermons,  and  confer  together  about  tlie  things  of 
God;  and  being  now  come  thus  far,  we  are  in  heaven 
almost  every  day.  But  a  little  farther,  fifthly,  we 
perform  family-duties  every  day  ;  we  have  our 
morning  and  evening  sacrifices,  wherein  having 
read  the  Scriptures  to  our  families,  we  call  upon 
the  name  of  God,  and  ever  now  and  then  careftiUy 
catechise  those  that  are  under  our  charge.  Sixthly, 
we  shall  also  have  our  daily  devotions  in  our 
closets ;  wherein  unto  supplication  before  the  Lord, 
we  shall  add  some  serious  medUcUion  upon  his  word: 
a  David  will  be  at  this  work  no  less  than  thrice  a 
day.  Seventhly,  we  have  likewise  many  scores  of 
paculations  in  a  day ;  and  these  we  have,  like  Ne- 
hemiah,  in  whatever  place  we  come  into.  Elighthly, 
we  have  our  occasional  thoughts  and  our  occasional 
talks  upon  spiritual  matters ;  and  we  have  our  occa- 
sional acts  of  charity,  wherein  we  do  like  the  inha> 
bitants  of  heaven  every  day.  Ninthly,  in  our  call- 
ings, in  our  eivU  callings,  we  keep  up  heavenly 
frames;  we  buy  and  sell,  and  toil;  yea,  we  eat  and 
drink,  with  some  eye  both  to  the  cwnmand  and  the 
honor  of  God  in  all  Behold,  I  have  not  now  left 
an  inch  of  time  to  be  carnal ;  it  is  all  engrossed  for 
heaven.  And  yet,  lest  here  sliould  not  be  enough, 
lastly,  we  have  our  spiritual  warfare.  We  are 
always  encountering  the  enemies  of  our  souls,  which 
continually  raises  our  hearts  unto  our  Ilelper  and 
Leader  in  the  heavens.  Let  no  man  say,  "  Tis  im- 
posidble  to  live  at  this  rate;"  for  we  have  known 
some  live  thus;  and  others  that  have  written  of 
such  a  life  have  but  spun  a  web  out  of  their  own 
blessed  experiencesw    New  England  has  example  of 
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this  life:  though,  alas!  *tis  to  be  lamented  that  the 
distractions  of  the  world,  in  too  many  professors,  do 
becloud  the  beauty  of  an  heavenly  conversation. 
In  fine,  our  employment  lies  in  heaven.    In  the  morn- 
ing, if  we  ask,  "  W  here  am  I  to  be  to-day  ?"  our  souls 
must  answer,  "  In  heaven."    In  the  evening,  if  we  ; 
ask,  **  Where  have  I  been  to-day  f*  our  softls  may  | 
answer,  *'  In  heaven."    If  thou  art  a  believer,  thou 
art  no  stranger  to  heaven  while  thou  livest;  and  < 
when  thou  diest,  heaven  will  be  no  strange  place  to  ! 
thee;  no,  thou  host  been  there  a  thousand  times 
before.  I 

Gookin,  in  his  Ilistorica]  Collections  of  the 
Indians,  gives  this  pleasing  picture  of  £liot'3 
teaching: —  i 

Besides  his  preaching  to  them,  he  framed  two 
catechisms  in  the   Indian  tongue,   containing  the  ; 
principles  of  the  Christian   religion ;   a  lesser  for 
children,  and  a  larger  for  older  persons.     Tliese  also  '■, 
he  communicatctl  unto  the  Indians  gradually,  a  few  j 
questions  at  a  time,  according  unto  their  capacity  | 
to  receive  them.    The  questions  he  propounded  one  j 
lecture  day,  were  answered  the  neirt  lecture  day.   : 
His  manner  was,  after  he  had  begun  the  meeting 
with  prayer,  then  first  to  catechise  the  children ; 
and  theywould  readily  answer  well  for  the  gene- 
rality.    Then  would  he  encoumge  them  with  some 
small  gift,  as  an  apple,  or  a  small  biscuit,  which  he 
caused  to  be  bought  for  the  jiurposo.     And,  by  this 
prudence  and  winning  practice,  the  children  were 
uduced  with  delight  to  get  into  tlieir  memories  the 
princinles  of  the  Christian  religion.     After  he  had 
aone  ttie  children,  then  would  he  take  the  answers 
of  the  catechetical  questions  of  the  elder  persons  ; 
and  they  did  generally  answer  judiciously.     When 
the  catechixing  was  past,  he  would  preach  to  them 
upon   some   portion   of  scripture,  for  about  three 

Xnarters  of  an  hour;  and  then  give  liberty  to  the 
ndiansto  propound  questions,  as  I  intimateci  before; 
and  in  the  dose,  fini4i  all  with  prayer. 


^ 


a^'i^  uMii^ 


Daniel  Gookin,  a  native  of  Kent  in  England, 
was  among  the  early  settlers  of  Vii^nia,  and  in 
1644  removed  to  Cambridge,  in  ci>nsequence  of 
his  diKtrinal  sympathies  with  the  New  England 
Puritans.  He  was  soon  appointed  captain  of  the 
military  company  of  the  town,  and  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Deputies.  In  1652  he  was  elected 
aaastant  or  magistrate,  and  a{)pointe<l  in  1656  by 
the  General  Courts  superintendent  of  all  the  In- 
dians who  acknowledged  the  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, an  office  he  retained  until  his  death. 
In  1656  ho  visited  England,  and  had  an  inter%'iew 
¥rith  Oomwell,  who  authorized  him  to  invite  the 
people  of  New  England  to  r^mitve  to  Jamaica, 
then  recently  conquered  from  Spain.  In  1662  he 
was  appt>inted  one  of  the  two  licensers  of  the 
Cambriilge  printing-press.  His  work,  BUtoricttI 
Collections  of  thf  lutliohf  in  Xfir  Englatnf^ 
bear$  dale  1674.  The  bn-akinj:  out  of  Kiug 
Philip's  war  soon  after,  le<l  to  ilio  j»as?^^*  of 
soveiil  measun?*  apiinst  tlie  Natick  and  other 
Indians  who  Itad  submitted  to  tlie  Engli>h. 
G\x>kir.  was  tlie  only  magistrate  wlio  joinetl 
Eliot  in  op|x>sing  these  proce<edings.  antU  oon5<^ 
qiHs^tiy,  sul^^ected  himself  to  repniadies  irom  his 


fellow-magistrates  and  insnlt  in  the  public  streets.' 
Ho  took  an  active  part  on  the  side  of  tlie  i)eople 
against  the  measures  which  terminated  m  the 
withdrawal  of  the  charter  of  tlie  colony,  in  1686. 
He  died  the  next  year,  so  poor,  that  we  find  John 
Eliot  soon  after  soliciting  a  gift  of  ten  pounds 
from  Robert  Boyle,  for  his  widow. 

There  is  an  account  of  G(K)kin  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections, 
appended  to  the  reprint  of  his  Collections  of  the 
Indian.*?— one  of  tlie  most  pleasing  of  the  original 
narratives  of  the  aborigines. 

It  w^as  by  Eiiot^s  influence  tliat  an  attempt  was 
made  to  educate  Indian  youths  wiih  reference  to 
Harvard,  which  encouraged  the  wc.rk.  The  plan, 
however,  proved  unsuccessful.  The  health  of 
some  of  the  students  failed,  and  the  courage  of 
olhers ;  a  number  fell  oft'  to  ditTcrent  occupations. 
The  name  of  one  graduate  is  on  the  catalogue  of 
the  University,  of  the  year  1665,  "Caleb  Chee?- 
hahteaumuck  Indus."  He  soon  aftenvards  died 
of  consumption.  Gookin  sjieaks  of  another,  "a 
good  scholar  and  a  pious  man,  as  I.  judge,'*  who, 
within  a  few  months  of  the  time  of  taking  his 
degree,  made  a  voyage  to  his  reliitives  at  Martlia^s 
Vinevartl,  and  was  dro\vne<l  by  shipwreck  or  mur- 
dered by  the  savages  on  his  return.  At  a  later 
day,  in  1714,  an  Indian  student  of  Harvard, 
named  Larnel,  spoken  of  as  **an  extraordinary* 
Latin  i)oet  and  a  good  Greek  one,"  died  during 
his  college  coiir^^'.* 

THOMAS  SHEPARD. 

TnoMAS  Shepard,  a  writer  w^hose  reputation  has 
been  among  the  nH»t  |)ermanent  of  his  brethren 
of  the  early  New  England  clergy,  was  bom  at 
Towcester,  near  Northampton,  England,  iu  1605, 
and  educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge. 
On  obtaining  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he 
iK-came  a  pn^^acher  at  Earls  Coin,  in  Essex,  where 
a  Itctuui  had  been  established  by  endowment  for 

three  years.  His  services  proved  so  acceptable 
to  the* people,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
they  raised  a  voluntary  subscrii)tion  for  his  sup- 
port, and  he  remained  aimmg  them  until  sUeoced 
not  k>ng  after  for  non-confonuitv. 

After  passing  some  time  "wiili  the  kind  family 
of  the  Harlakendens,-'*!  he  removed  to  Butter- 
crambe,  near  York,  where  he  resided  in  the 
family  of  Sir  Richard  Darby,  wlxise  daughter  he 
married,  and  preached  in  the  ncighborhocKl,  until 
again  silenceil.  After  a  thinl  attempt,  at  Hed- 
don,  iu  Northuml>erlaud,§  with   hke  result,   he 


•  M««.  Hist.  5oc  CoU  First  Serii-*.  L  17%.  Qatnc7*«  Dfct 
of  Ilarrmrd.  i.  444. 

t  Tbe^  lectures  wt^re  orUrfiudlv  c^tabli^hit)  by  bene%ok>iil 
pers>D«.  «*  a  pn«visii»n  for  ^pirituAl  instractkm  in  lar|re  <»r  dcs- 
titate  mri.«b<4s  to  Aid  th«  e^tabU^iM^  clergy,  and  in  cooaexiuD 
with  ibe  Dati«>n*l  church. 

X  The  $«<x>nd  »on  of  Mr.  Harkkcndoo.  Ro^rt.  accomfMUiteti 
Sb<'n«nl  to  Now  EnfrUnd.  st'ttknl  with  him  at  C'tambrid^.  and 
Uh^  at  ttH*  early  ap?  of  twonl\  -sovi-n.    •*  H*  vaflk"  8*y»  Win- 


thix^  **a  vt'TT  ^^iv  nuA.  and  of  fTiNMl  ose,  both  in  the  com- 
iiH>nweaItii  and  in  tho  chnrch.  11i  «a»  buried  witli  military 
lK»m»r.  bi<suiso  ht>  was  iKutcnant-d^KmeL  He  l^fl  behind  a 
virtuous  fivntk-wonian  and  two  dxuchitrK.  He  dic-d  in  great 
|i<«^,  and  kft  a  swi-«-t  UH^morial  Uhind  him  ot  his  piety  and 
virtu*-.  Youngs  t"hn»n.  Mxss.  Bar.  MT, 
%  Acc«>r^n£  to  Matber.  bv-  hired  a  house  In  this  place  whkb 
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in  TamiuQth  roods,  returned  to  port  in  a  disabled 
ocMiditioii.  Passing  &  few  months  la  retirement, 
he  Bg»in  suled  iu  July  from  Onvesend,  "in  A 
bottom  too  decayed  and  feeble  indeed  for  such  & 
Tojage;  but  yet  veil  accomodated  with  the 
•ooiety  of  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Jones,  and  other 


Christiana,  which  more  uimiflcauUy  made  good 
e  of  the  ship,  the  Defence.'*    The  veasel 


the  name  ot 


r.  Shepord  landed  in  New  England  on  the 
third  of  October.  On  the  firet  of  the  following 
FebniBiT  he  SQOceeded  Mr.  Hooker  w  minister  at 
OMDbridge,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  at 
the  earif  age  of  forty-four  years,  Aognst  26^, 
1049. 

"  The  published  composures  of  this  laborious 
pjraon,"  to  n*  Cotton  Mather's  phrase,  were, 
Tkme*  Saibatiar ;  The  Malta-  of  tha  VUibU 
ChareA;  TU  Church  Membenhip  of  Little 
Children;  a  letter  entitled,  !fta  Eaglaad't 
LatMatatioafor  Old  England' g  Erroun ;  several 
demons ;  The  Sineert  CoaveH;  The  Sonnd  Be- 
Ueeer;  and  the  Parable  of  the  Tea  Virgiiu 
Opened,  published  after  his  death  in  a  foiio 
Twnme.  The  two  lait  mentioned  of  these  works, 
with  his  Meditation;^  and  Spiritual  Experience, 
and  a  treatise  nn  Evangelical  Conversion,  have 
been  reprinted  in  England  within  the  la^t  quarter 
of  a  century,  in  a  popular  form. 

Shepard  left  an  autobiography,  which  remaned 
unpublished  until  1883,  wiien  it  was  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Shepard  Congregational  Society  at 
Cambridge.  It  is  aLw  printed  in  the  Chronicles 
of  the  First  Planters  of  tlie  Colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  collected  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Aloi- 
ander  Young,  where  it  occupies  fifty-eight  octavo 

^"9^  I 

It  i^  written  in  a  simple,  earnest  style,  and  is 
oocnpied  in  a  great  measure  with  an  account  of    | 
his  spiritual  exiierience.i,  reminding  us  somewhat 
of  John  Bunyau,     lie  received  the  name  of  the 
donbting  Api^tle,  he  tells  us,  because  lie  was  bom  , 
"upon  tlie  fifth  day  of  November,  called  the   | 
Powder  Treason  di^,  and  that  very  hoar  of  the 
day  wherein  the  Parliament  should  have  been 
blown  up  by  Popish  priests,  which  occasioned  my    ' 
fctherto  give  me  this  name  Thomas;  because'he    i 
snid,  I  would  hardly  beliete  that  ever  any  such    | 
wickedne^i  should  be  attempted  by  men  againrt 
so  religiousand  good  a  Parliament."     Si>enkingof 
hu  proposed  removal  to  Coggeshall,  he  introduoet 
an  anecdote  of  Thomas  Hooker.    "Mr.  Hooker 
only  did  object  to  my  going  ihither;  for  being 
hot  young  and  unoiperienced,  and  there  being  an 
old,  yet  shy  and  malicions  minister  in  the  town, 
who  did  seem  to  give  way  to  have  it  (the  lecture) 
there,  did  therefore  say  it  was  dangerouit  and  un-  I 
comfortable  for  httle  birds  to  build  under  the  ' 
neeta  of  old  ravens  and  kites." 


One  of  the  most  noticeable  pas.-oges  of  the 
work  is  the  aoooont  of  the  shlpwro^  off  Tbi> 

In  the  year  16M,  about  the  beginning  of  the  via- 
ter,  we  Mt  aail  from  Harwich.  And  having  gone 
■ome  few  leagues  on  t«  the  sea.  the  wind  atopped  n* 
that  night,  and  «o  we  cast  anchor  in  a  dangerons 
place,  and  on  the  morning  the  wind  grew  fierve,  and 
rough  againit  us  full,  and  drave  us  toward  theiauda 
But  the  Temel  being  laden  too  heavy  at  th«  head, 
would  not  stir  for  all  that  which  the  aeomea  could 
do,  but  drave  us  full  upon  the  Bauds  near  Harwich 
harbour;  sod  the  ibipdid  grate  upon  the  saiidi,  and 
wol  in  great  danger.  But  the  Lord  directed  one 
man  to  cut  some  cable  or  rope  in  the  ship,  and  so 
die  was  turned  about,  and  was  beaten  quite  back- 
ward toward  Yarmouth,  quite  out  of  oar  way. 

But  while  the  ship  was  in  this  great  danger,  a 
wonderful  miraculous  providence  diil  appear  to  us. 
For,  one  of  the  seamen,  that  he  might  save  the  ves- 
sel, fell  in  when  it  was  in  that  danger,  and  so  was 
carried  out  a  oiile  or  more  from  the  ship,  and  given 
br  dead  and  gone.  The  ship  was  then  in  saeh  daa- 
^r,  that  none  could  attend  to  follow  him  ;  and  when 
It  was  out  of  the  danger,  it  was  a  very  great  hazard 
to  the  lives  of  any  that  ahonld  take  the  skiff  to  seek 
to  find  him.  Yet  it  yileased  the  Lord,  that  being 
discerned  afar  off  floating  upon  the  waters,  three  of 
the  seamen  adventured  out  upon  the  rough  waten, 
and  at  lait,  about  an  hour  after  he  fell  ioto  the  sea 
(as  we  conjectured),  they  came  and  found  him  float- 
ing upon  the  watars,  never  able  to  swim,  but  sup- 
ported by  a  divine  hand  oil  this  while.  When  the 
men  caniu  to  him,  they  were  glad  to  find  hitn.  hot 
concluded  he  was  deaJ,  and  so  got  him  into  the 
skiff,  and  when  he  was  there,  tumbled  him  down  aa 
one  dead.  Yet  one  of  them  said  to  the  r«at,  "  Let 
OS  use  what  meana  we  can,  if  there  be  life,  to  pre- 
aerve  it;"  and  thereupon  turned  his  head  downward 
for  the  water  to  run  ouL  And  having  done  so,  the 
fellow  began  to  gasp  and  breathe.  Then  they  ap- 
plied other  means  they  had :  and  so  he  began  at  last 
to  move,  and  then  to  speak,  aud  by  that  time  he 


»md  of  a  ™t  belTiolllnj  u  two  o-d«k  U  nlgSt  .1  U»  H.r- 
laken^  bomenad.  SEenrd  hlnuelf  «n  "When  w« 
WW  inU  It  (tba  honN),  ■  EnDWn  wlwli  amis  DDt  of  It;  and 
Mu  ^Med  witb  notnes  four  or  Sn  nIgliB  lomthtr,  ws 
"ng' O^ibT  mj«  to  ™niove ao »r. s  t^ :  uTuiTiiirt 
Wd  wtd  blaissd  IU  than  and  nmoved  lb*  Innible." 


^¥lierenponagodly  man  in  tbe  ship  then  said,  "This 
man's  danger  and  deliverance  is  a  type  of  ours ;  for 
he  did  fear  dangers  were  near  unto  us.  and  that  yet 
the  Lord'a  power  should  be  shown  in  aaving  of  oa." 
For  »o,  indeed,  it  waa.  For  the  wind  did  drive  us 
quite  backward  out  of  our  way,  and  gave  ua  no 
place  to  anchor  at  until  we  came  unto  Yarmouth 
roade — an  open  place  at  sea,  yet  fit  for  anchcrage, 
but  otherwise  a  very  dangeroua  place.  And  so  we 
came  thither  through  many  uncomfortable  hazards, 
within  thirty  hours,  and  cast  anchor  in  Yarmouth 
roads.  Wbich  when  we  had  done,  upon  a  Saturday 
morning,  the  l/ird  sent  a  most  dreadful  and  terrible 
storm  of  wind  from  the  west,  so  dreadful  that  to  this 
day  the  seamen  call  it  Windy Seturdai/ ;  that  italso 
scattered  many  ships  on  divera  coasts  at  that  time, 
and  divers  ships  were  cast  away.  One  among  the 
rest,  which  was  the  seaman's  ship  who  came  with  us 
from  Newcastle,  was  cast  away,  and  he  and  all  his 
men  perished.  But  when  the  wind  thus  arose,  the 
mast^  cast  all  his  anchors ;  but  the  storm  was  so 
terrible,  that  the  anchors  broke,  and  the  ship  drave 
toward  the  sands,  where  we  could  not  but  be  cost 
away.  Whereupon  the  master  cries  out  that  we 
were  dead  men,  and  thereupon  the  whole  company 
go  to  prayer.  But  the  vessel  still  drave  so  near  U> 
Uie  sands,  that  the  master  shot  off  two  pieces  of  ord- 
nance to  the  town,  for  help  to  save  the  pasaengera 
The  town  perceived  it,  and  thousands  came  upon 
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the  walls  of  Yannoath,  and  looked  upon  ua,  hearing 
y»t  were  New-Enffland  ineu,  and  pitied  much,  and 
gave  us  for  gone,  oecausc  they  saw  other  ships  per* 
ishiiig  near  unto  us  at  that  time;  but  could  not  send 
any  help  unto  us,  though  much  money  was  offered 
by  some  to  hazard  theuiselvcs  for  us. 

80  the  muster  not  knowing  what  to  do,  it  pleased 
the  Lord  that  there  was  one  Mr.  Cock,  a  drunken 
fellow,  but  no  seaman,  yet  one  that  had  been  at  sea 
often,  and  would  come  in  a  humor  unto  New  Eng- 
land with  us;  whether  it  was  to  see  the  country,  or 
no,  I  cannot  teU.  But  sure  I  am,  God  intended  it 
for  good  unto  us,  to  make  him  an  instrument  to  save 
all  our  lives;  for  he  peit$uuded  the  master  to  cut 
down  his  mainmast.  The  master  was  unwilling  t(» 
it,  and  besotted,  not  sensible  of  ours  and  his  own  loss. 
At  lost  this  Cock  calls  for  hatchets,  tells  tlie  master, 
**  If  you  be  a  man,  save  the  lives  of  your  passengers, 
cut  down  your  mainmast"  Hereupon  he  encou- 
raged all  the  comiMiny,  who  were  forlorn  and  hope- 
less of  life :  and  the  seamen  presently  cut  down  the 
mast  aboard,  just  at  that  very  time  wherein  we  all 
gave  ourselves  for  gone,  to  see  neither  Old  nor  New 
England,  nor  faces  of  friends  any  more,  there  being 
near  upon  two  hundred  passengers  in  the  ship. 
And  so  when  the  mast  was  down,  the  master  hud 
one  little  anchor  left,  and  cast  it  out  But  the  ship 
was  driven  away  toward  the  sands  still ;  and  the 
seamen  came  to  us,  and  bid  us  look,  pointing  to  the 
place,  where  our  graves  should  shortly  be,  conceiv- 
ing also  tliat  the  wind  had  broke  on  this  anchor 
alsa  iSo  the  master  professed  bo  had  done  what  he 
eould,  and  therefore  now  desired  us  to  go  to  prayer. 
So  Mr.  Norton  in  one  place,  and  myself  in  another 
part  of  the  ship,  he  with  the  passengers,  and  myself 
with  the  mariners  above  decks,  went  to  prayer,  and 
committed  our  souls  and  bodies  unto  the  Lord  that 
gave  them. 

Immediately  after  prayer,  the  wind  began  to 
abate,  and  the  sliip  staved.  For  the  last  anchor  was 
not  broke,  as  we  conceived,  but  only  rent  up  with 
the  wind,  and  so  drave,  and  was  drawn  alone, 
ploughing  the  sands  with  the  violence  of  the  wind ; 
which  abating  after  prayer,  though  still  very  terri- 
ble, the  ship  was  stop(>ed  just  when  it  was  ready  to 
be  swallowed  up  of  the  sands,  a  very  little  way 
off  from  it  Ana  so  we  rid  it  out;  yet  not  without 
fear  of  our  lives,  though  the  anchor  stopped  the 
ship;  because  the  cable  was  let  out  so  far,  that  a 
little  rope  held  the  cable,  and  the  cable  the  little 
anchor,  and  the  little  anchor  the  great  8hi[>,  in  this 
great  storm.  But  when  one  of  the  company  per- 
ceived that  we  were  so  strangely  preserved,  had 
these  words,  **  That  thread  we  hang  by  will  save  us ;" 
for  so  we  accounted  of  the  rope  &stened  to  the  an- 
chor in  comparison  of  the  nerce  storm.  And  so 
indeed  it  did,  the  Ix)rd  showing  his  dreadful  power 
towards  us,  and  yet  his  unspeakable  rich  mercy  to 
OS,  who,  in  depths  of  mercy,  heard,  nay,  helped  us, 
when  we  could  not  cry  Uirough  the  disconsolate 
fears  we  had,  out  of  these  depths  of  seas,  and  nuseries. 

Shepanr*  wife  contract^l  a  consumption  in 
consequence  of  exposure  during  the  Btormy  ptts- 
sage  in  a  crazy  vessel  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
(lied  a  few  years  after  their  arrival.  He  married 
a  second  wife,  a  (laughter  of  Thomas  Hooker,  and 
tlie  autobiography  closes  with  a  l)eautifiil  and  pa- 
thetic euh>gv'  on  her  uuld  virtues. 

In  1645  Shepard  published  a  brief  tract,  New 
EnglaniVa  Lamentations  for  Old  England's  Er- 
rors* from  which  we  quote  a  passage  on  tolera- 
tion: 


T1BWB  or  TOLBSATIOV. 

To  cut  off  the  hand  of  the  magistrate  from  toudi- 
ing  men  for  their  consoienoes  (which  you  nlto  metn- 
tion),  will  certainly,  in  time  (if  it  get  ground),  ht 
the  utter  overthrow,  as  it  is  the  undermii>iug,  of  the 
Reformation  begun.  This  opinion  is  but  one  of  the 
fortresses  and  strongholds  of  Sathan,  to  keep  his  head 
from  crushing  by  Christ's  heel,  who  (forsooth),  be- 
cjiuse  he  is  crept  into  men's  consciences,  and  beeanse 
oonscience  is  a  tender  thing,  no  mnn  must  here  med- 
dle with  him,  as  if  consciences  were  made  to  be  the 
safeguard  of  sin  and  error,  and  Satliau  himself,  if 
once  they  can  creep  into  tJiem.  As  for  New  Eng- 
land, we  never  banished  any  for  their  consciences^ 
but  for  sinning  ngainst  conscience,  after  due  means 
of  conviction,  or  some  other  wiekednoss  which  they 
hiid  no  conscience  to  plead  for;  they  that  censure 
Isem  England  for  what  they  have  done  thnt  war, 
should  first  hear  it  speak  before  they  condemn.  We 
have  mngiiitrates,  that  are  gracious  and  lealous ;  we 
have  mihisters,  that  nre  nged  and  experienced,  and 
holy  and  wise ;  no  man  was  yet  ever  oanished  from 
us,  but  they  had  the  zeal  and  care  of  the  one,  the 
holiness,  learning,  and  best  obilities  of  the  other, 
seeking  their  good  before  they  were  sent  from  the 
coasts.  And  when  they  have  been  banislied,  as  they 
have  had  warrant  from  the  word,  so  God  from  hea- 
ven hath  ever  borne  witness,  by  some  strange  hand 
of  his  providence  ngainst  tliem,  either  deliverin|f 
them  up  to  vile  lusts  and  sins,  or  to  confusion  amongst 
themselves,  or  to  some  sudden  and  terrible  deaths^ 
for  their  obstinacy  isgainst  the  light,  and  means  used 
to  heal  their  consciences.  I  could  tell  you  large 
stories  (if  need  were)  of  these  things. 

ROOEB  CLAP. 

One  of  the  most  touching  memorials  of  the  New 
England  Wi)rthie8,  is  the  simple  narrative  of  Cap- 
tain lioger  Chip  of  Dorchester,  which  he  prepared 
for  the  benefit  of  his  children.    The  incidents  it 
contains  are  few,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  re- 
:  tiect<  the  spirit  of  the  time  makes  it  valuable  as 
I  an  bi^torical  dcx'ument,  while  it  i<«  far  frtim  being 
!   without  cluinu»  to  attention  in  a  literary  {loiiit  of 
view.    Roger  Chip  was  bom  at  Salloni,  Devon- 
nliire,  in   1600,  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in 
1 630,  settled  at  Dorchester,  served  in  the  Peqaot 
,   war,  and  died  in  1691.     He  had  a  large  family, 
I  who  bore  tlie  genuine  Puritxm  names  of  Sanrad, 
j   William,  Elizabeth,   E.\i)erience,   Waitstill,   Pre- 
'  served,  llope,<itill.  Wait,  Thankf*,  Desire,  ThonuuL 
;  Unite,  and  Supply.     Ili<  nmnu-acript  "Memoirs 
were  iirst  published  by  the  liov.  1  lioinas  Prince, 
tlie  anti(iuarian,  in  1731,  and  have  been  five  times 
re[>rinted,  the  last  impression  having  been  issued 
by  the  Dorchester  Historical  Society,  in  a  dao- 
(lecimo  volume. 

mew  KXOLAKD  amtospvcT. 

In  those  days  God  did  cause  his  people  to  trust  hi 
him,  and  to  be  contented  with  mean  things.     It 
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roars  and  dlTiftions.  and  their  feared  ftitnre  desoIalloiiA.  if  Dot 
timely  prevented ;  occasioned  by  the  lacreaM  of  ADabaptlstB. 
Rlidd  SeINl^atist^  Antinomiao^  and  Famillsta ;  together  witb 
some  seasonable  remedies  against  the  infection  of  thoee  erroiui^ 
prescribed  In  A  Letter,  sent  from  Mr.  Thomas  Sbepard,  some 
time  of  Inimaniiel  Oillefre.  in  Cambridge,  and  now  Minister  of 
the  Oospel  in  (.V.nbridi;e,  in  New  England,  to  a  Kudly  fHend  oC 
his  in  Burrs,  in  Suffolk.    London,  printed  by  Oeorg 


George  MlUer»: 


NATHANIEL  MORTON ;  PETER  BULKLEY ;  JOSIAH  WmSLOW. 
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not  aeooanied  a  strange  thing  in  those  days  to  drink 
watsr  and  to  eat  samp  or  homiuy  without  butter 
or  milk.    Indeed  it  would  have  been  a  strange  thing 
to  see  a  pieoe  of  roast  beef,  mutton,  or  Teal;  though 
it  was  not  long  before  there  was  roast  goat    After 
the  first  winter,  we  were  very  healthy;    though 
some  of  us  had  no  great  store  otcorn.    The  Indians 
did  Bomedmea  bring  corn,  and  truck  with  us  for 
eloChing  and  knives ;  and  once  I  had  a  peck  of  corn 
or  thareabottts,  for  a  little  puppy-dog.    Frost  fish, 
mnseles,  and  clams  were  a  relief  to  many.    If  our 
provision  be  better  now  than  it  was  then,  let  us  not 
(and  do  you,  dear  children,  take  heed  that  you  do 
not)  forget  the  Lord  our  Gh>d.    You  have  better 
food  and  raiment  than  was  in  former  times,  but  have 
you  better  hearts  than  your  forefsthers  had  ?    If  so, 
rejoice  in  that  mercy,  and  let  New  England  then 
sfalout  for  joy.    Sure  all  the  people  of  God  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  that  shall  hear  that  the  chiUlren 
and  g^ndchildren  of  the  first  planters  of  New 
Eni^and  have  better  hearts,  and  are  more  heavenly 
than  their  predecessors;  they  will  doubtless  greatly 
rgoiee,  ana  will  say,  This  ia  the  generation  whom 
the  Lord  hath  blessed. 

And  now,  dear  children,  I  know  not  the  time  of 
my  death  ;  my  time  is  in  God's  hands ;  but  my  age 
shows  me  it  cannot  be  far  off.  Therefore  while  I 
am  in  health  and  strength,  I  tho't  good  to  put  into 
writing  and  leave  with  you,  what  1  have  desired  in 
my  heart,  and  oftentimes  expressed  to  you  with  my 
tongue. 

NATHANIEL  MOBTON— PETER  BULKLET-J08IAH 
WINSLOW— EDWARD  BULKLET-^AMUEL  STONE- 
JON  ATHaN  MITCHELL-JOUN  SHERMAN— JOSHUA 
800TT0W. 

Nathaniel  Mortox  was  born  in  the  north  of 
England  in  1612.  His  father,  Greoive  Morton 
emigrated  to  Plymouth  with  his  family  in  1623 
and  died  the  following  year.  Natfaianiel  was 
elected  Clerk  of  the  Colonial  Court  in  1645,  and 
held  the  office  until  his  death,  in  1685. 

The  colony  records  show  him  to  have  been  a 
fiuthfhl  and  capable  officer,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  equally  estimable  in  all  the  other  relations 
of  life.  His  Nttte  England's  Memorial ;  or^  a 
hri^  Relation  of  the  most  memorable  and  re- 
maskable  Passages  of  the  Frovidenee  of  God, 
manifested  to  the  Planters  of  New  England  in 
America;  with  special  reference  to  the  First 
Colony  thereof  coiled  New  Plymouth,  published 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  present  and  future 
generations,  was  publiished  at  Cambridge  in 
1669,  a  second  edition  in  1721,  and  several  others 
have  since  appeared,  the  one  of  1826  containing  a 
large  body  of  valuable  notes  by  the  Hon.  John 
Davis.  The  work  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  annals, 
commencing  with  the  departure  of  the  Pilgrims 
from  England,  and  cloning  with  the  date  of  pub- 
lication. Apart  from  his  honorable  position,  as 
the  first  historian  of  the  country.  Secretary  Mor- 
ton posses^e^i  some  claims,  from  the  purity  and 
earnestness  of  his  style,  to  favorable  notice. 

Secretary  Morton  has  nre^rved  much  of  the 
contemporary  poetry  of  his  time  bv  the  insertion 
of  the  elegies,  written  by  their  fellows  on  the 
worthies  whose  deaths  he  has  occasion  to  record 
in  the  i»*ogress  of  his  annals— a  practice  which 
WW  akK)  followed  by  Mather.    Two  of  theite — 


the  lines  on  Hooker  by  Cotton,  and  part  of  tlie 
tribute  to  Cotton  by  Woodbridge — -have  been 
already  given.  We  add  a  few  other  specimens, 
with  brief  accounts  of  their  authors. 

There  is  an  Elegy  on  Hooker,  by  Peter  Bulk- 
LKY.  After  twenty-(Mie  years'  service  in  the 
English  Church,  he  was  silenced  for  non-confor- 
mity, and  came  to  Cambridge,  in  New  England, 
in  1685.  The  following  year  he  founded  the 
town  of  Concord,  where  he  i^mained  until  Ids 
death,  in  1659.  He  published  several  sennons, 
and  some  brief  Latin  poems. 

A  LAMKlTTATIOir  FOB  THB  DEATH  OF  THAT  PRBCIOirS  AND  WOR- 
THY MINISTSB  OF  JSdUB  CUSIST,  MB.  THOMAS  UOOKBB,  WHO 
DIKD  JULY  7,  1647,  AS  TUB  8UX  WAS  BBTTINO.  THK  8AMB 
UOUB  OF  THB  DAT  DIBD  BLXBSED  OALVUf,  THAT  OLOBIOUS 
LIGHT. 

*  *  »  • 

Let  Hartford  sigh,  and  say,  Pve  lost  a  treamre  ; 

Let  all  New  Eugland  mourn  at  God's  displeasure, 

III  taking  from  us  one  more  gracious 

Than  is  the  gold  of  Ophir  preeioua. 

Sweet  was  the  savour  which  his  grace  did  give. 

It  seasouM  all  the  place  where  he  did  live. 

His  name  did  as  an  ointment  give  its  smell, 

And  all  bear  witness  that  it  savoui^d  well. 

Wisdom,  love,  meekness,  friendly  courtesy. 

Each  moral  virtue,  with  rare  piety. 

Pure  zeal,  yet  mixt  with  mildest  clemency, 

Did  all  conspire  in  this  one  breast  to  lie. 

Deep  was  his  knowledge,  judgment  was  acute, 

His  doctrine  solid,  which  none  could  confute. 

To  mind  he  gave  light  of  intelligence. 

And  search*!!  the  corners  of  the  conscience. 

To  sinners  stout,  which  no  law  could  bring  under, 

To  them  he  was  a  son  of  dreadful  thunder. 

When  all  strong  oaks  of  Bashan  usM  to  quake, 

And  fear  di«l  Lebanus  his  cedars  shake ; 

The  stoutest  hearts  he  filled  full  of  fears. 

He  clave  the  rocks,  they  melted  into  tears. 

Yet  to  sad  souls,  with  sense  of  sin  cast  down, 

He  was  a  son  of  consolation. 

Sweet  peace  he  gave  to  such  as  were  contrite ; 

Their  aarkuess  sad  he  turn'd  to  joyous  light. 

Of  preaching  he  had  learn'd  the  Tightest  art. 

To  every  one  dividing  his  own  part 

Each  ear  that  heard  him  said.  He  spake  to  me : 

So  piercing  was  his  holy  ministry. 

His  life  did  shine,  timers  changes  stained  it  not, 

Envy  itself  could  not  there  find  a  spot 

JosiAH  WixsLow  celebrates  Governor  Bradford. 
Winslow  was  the  first  Governor  bom  in  New 
England.  Ho  was  annually  chosen  in  the  Ply- 
mouth colony,  from  1673  to  1680.  In  Kini? 
Philip's  war  he  was  commander  of  the  Plyraoutli 
forces,  and  did  good  service  in  the  field.  He  died 
at  Marshfield  in  1680. 

BY  THB   HOXOITBED  XAJOB  J08IA8  WIKSXX>W,  OX  MB.  WIIXIAM 
BBADFOBD,  AS  FOLLOWBTH: 

If  we  should  trace  him  from  the  firet,  we  find 
He  flies  his  country,  leaves  his  friends  behind, 
To  follow  God,  una  to  profess  his  ways, 
And  here  encounters  hardships  many  days. 

He  is  content,  with  Moses,  if  Gk>d  please. 
Renouncing  honour,  profit,  pleasure,  ease, 
To  suffer  tossings,  and  unsettlements, 
And  if  their  rage  doth  rise,  to  banishmenta 

He  weighs  it  not,  bo  he  majr  still  preserve 
His  conscience  clear,  and  with  God's  people  serve 
Him  freely,  'cording  to  his  mind  and  will, 
If  not  in  one  place,  he'll  go  forward  stiU. 
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If  God  have  work  for  him  in  th*  ends  of  th*  earth, 
Safe,  danger,  hunger,  colds,  nor  any  dearth ; 
A  howling  wilderness,  nor  savage  men. 
Discourage  him,  he'll  follow  Gk>d  again. 

And  how  God  liath  made  him  an  instrument 
To  us  of  quiet,  peace  and  settlement ; 
I  need  not  speak ;  the  eldest,  youngest  know, 
God  honoured  him  with  greater  work  than  mk 

To  sum  up  all,  in  this  he  still  went  hence, 
This  man  was  wholly  God's  ;  his  reuonipense 
Remains  beyond  expression,  and  he  is 
Gone  to  possese  it  in  eternal  bliss. 


He's  happy,  happy  thrice :  unhappy  v 
That  still  remain  more  chanecs  here  to 


*-e 
igcs  here  to  see : 
Let's  not  lament  that  God  hatli  taken  him 
From  troubles  hence,  in  seas  of  joys  to  swim. 


The  death  of  Samuel  Stone  introduces  Edward, 
tlie  son  of  Peter  Bulkley,  ju8t  mentioned.  lio 
succeeded  his  father  in  liis  pastoral  cliarge  at  Con- 
cord. 

Samuel  Stone  was  bom  at  Hartford,  England, 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  came  to  Plymouth 
in  the  same  ship  witli  Cotton  and  Hooker.  He 
accompanied  the  latter  to  Hurtford,  which  was 
named  after  his  native  place,  where  he  acted  as 
his  a-tsociate  for  fourteen  years,  and  for  sixteen 
more  as  his  successor.  The  latter  port  of  Ins  life 
was  embittered  by  a  dispute  between  himself  and 
the  ruling  elder  on  a  speculative  point  of  divinity, 
which  led  to  a  divi^!ion  of  the  church.  He  printed 
a  sermon  and  left  behind  him  two  works  in  MS., 
one  of  which  was  a  body  of  divinit}',  "  a  rich 
treasure,"  suys  Cotton  Mather,  which  "  has  often 
been  transcribed  by  the  vast  pains  of  our  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry."  Neither  has  been 
printed. 

A  TBRKKODIA  VPOK  OUR  CHVacnSS  SKCOXD  DARK  ECLIPfUB, 
HAPPEKmO  JULT  9(1,  1668,  BT  DRATH'S  IKTKRPOSmOlf  BK- 
TWEEN  US  AND  THAT  OREAT  UOOT  AKD  DIVIXB  PLAKT,  JUL 
SAMUEL  STOHB. 

A  stone  more  than  the  Ebenezer  faniM ; 

Stone  splendent  diamcmd,  right  orient  nnmed ; 

A  cordial  stone,  that  often  cheered  hearts 

With  pleasant  wit,  with  Gospel  rich  imparts ; 

Whetstone,  that  edgifyM  th'  obtusest  nund ; 

Loadstone,  that  drew  the  iron  heart  onkind ; 

A  ponderous  stone,  that  would  the  bottom  sound 

Of  Scripture  depths,  and  bring  out  Arcan's  found ; 

A  stone  for  kingly  Darid*s  use  so  fit. 

As  would  not  fnil  Goliah's  front  to  hit ; 

A  stone,  an  antidote,  that  brake  the  course 

Of  gangrene  errour,  by  convincing  force ; 

A  stone  acute,  fit  to  divide  and  squnre ; 

A  squared  stone  became  Christ's  building  rare. 

A  Peter's  living,  lively  stone  (so  renrM) 

As  live,  was  Hartford's  life ;  dead,  death  is  fear'd. 

In  Hartford  old.  Stone  first  .drew  infant  breath, 

In  New,  effusM  his  last :  0  there  beneath 

His  coqis  are  laid,  near  to  his  dnrling  brother. 

Of  whom  dead  oft  he  sighM,  Kot  ntch  another. 

Heaven  t«  the  more  deiirahle^  said  he, 

Ftrr  Hooker^  Shepardj  and  Haynei  ctmipant/. 

E.  B.  (probably  Eilwanl  iJulkley). 

Tliese  lines,  remarkable  for  their  quaint  simi)li- 
city,  on  John  Wils(m,are  attributed  to  Jonathan 
MiVciiELi^  a  graduate  of  Harvard  of  1647,  and  the 
successor  of  Shepard  at  Cambridge  in  1650.  He 
died  in  1668,  at  the  age  of  forty-four. 


UPOH  mE  DEATH  OF  THAT  BEVERBVD,  AOBD,  EVER  HOMOimiK 
AITB  ORACIOUB  SBRTAMT  OE  CHRIST,  MR.  iOBM  WILSOM.      , 

Ah !  now  there's  none  who  does  not  know, 

That  this  day  in  our  Israel, 
Is  fairn  a  great  and  good  man  too, 

A  Prince,  I  might  have  said  as  well : 
A  man  of  princely  power  with  God, 

For  faith  and  love  of  princely  spirit ; 
Our  Israel's  chariots,  horsemen  good, 

By  faith  and  prayer,  though  not  by  meril 
Renown'd  for  practick  piety 

In  Englands  both,  from  youth  to  age; 
In  Cambridge,  Inns-Court,  Sudbury, 

And  each  place  of  his  pilgrimage. 
As  humble  as  a  little  child. 

When  yet  in  real  worth  high-grown : 
Himself  a  nothing  still  he  stil'd. 

When  God  so  much  had  for  him  done. 
In  love,  a  none-such ;  as  the  sand, 

With  largest  heart  God  did  hhn  fill, 
A  bounteous  mind,  an  open  hand, 

Affection  sweet,  all  sweet'ning  still. 
Love  was  his  life ;  he  dy'd  in  love ; 

Love  doth  embalm  his  memory ; 
Love  is  his  bliss  and  joy,  above 

With  God  now  who  is  love  for  ay : 
A  comprehending  charity 

To  all,  where  ought  appeared  of  good ; 
And  yet  in  zeal  was  none  more  high 

Against  th*  apparent  serpent's  brood. 

•        »•••** 

Gains,  our  host,  ah  now  is  gone  I 

Can  we  e'er  look  for  such  another  t 
But  yet  there  is  a  mansion. 

Where  we  may  all  turn  in  togetlier. 
No  moving  inn,  out  resting  place. 

Where  his  blest  sold  is  gathered ; 
Where  good  men  going  are  a  pace 

Into  Uie  bosom  of  their  Head. 
Ay,  thither  let  us  hnste  away. 

Sure  heaven  will  the  sweeter  be, 
(If  there  we  ever  come  to  stay^ 

For  him,  and  others  such  as  ne. 

Mitchell,  in  his  turn,  is  soon  commeniorated  by 
John  Sherhan,  a  non-oontbrmi>t  emigrant  fi^in 
England,  wlio  officiated  at  Watertown  and  New 
Haven  as  a  clerg}'man,  and  took  an  active  \iaxt  as 
civil  magistrate.  He  was  a  mathematician,  and 
published  for  many  years  an  Almanac,  well  gar- 
nished with  moral  reflections.  He  was  mairied 
twice,  ond  wos  the  father  of  twenty-six  children. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  tixty-two,  in  1676. 

AV  EPITAPH  UPOW  THE  DEPLORED  DEATH  OF  THAT  BUFBOOn* 
NEXT  MINISTER  OF  THE  GOSPEL,  MR.  JONATHAJI  MIIOHILL. 

Here  lies  the  darling  of  his  time, 

Mitchell  expired  in  his  prime ; 

Who  four  years  short  of  forty-sev.en, 

Was  found  full  ripe  and  plucVd  for  heaven. 

Wos  full  of  prudent  zeal  and  love, 

Faith,  patience,  wisdom  from  above ; 

New-England*s  stay,  next  age's  story ; 

Tlii)  churches  gem ;  the  college  glory. 

Angels  may  speak  him  ;  ah  !  not  I, 

(Whose  worth's  above  Hyperbole) 

But  for  our  loss,  wer't  in  my  power, 

I'd  weep  an  everlasting  shower.  J.  &* 

J.  S.  lias  also  l>een  supposed  to  refer  to  JosnuA 
ScoTTow,    a    iiioixjliunt  of  Boston,     The  only 


*  Gnidedby  thoM>  Initials  only,  we  aro  inclinod  to  attrllmt^ 
the  lines  to  which  they  are  annexed,  to  the  Kev.  John  SlbenDMi. 
(Davii'B  note.) 


ASNE  BRADSTREET. 


(Istefl  known  in  refvrenac  to  liis  life,  are  those  of 
his  adiiiiaBion  h>  church  raembership  in  the  Old 
Chnrdi,  Boeton,  on  "the  utnet«enth  of  the  thinl 
month,"  1689,  with  Ilia  brother  Thoina?,  as  the 
"  Aonnes  of  our  si-^er  Thoiiiai-ine  ScottDWe,"  tlie 
record  of  the  birth  uf  eevea  of  his  ohil'IrcD,  the 
eldest  of  whom  wad  bom,  September  SO,  IIHS; 
the  lUte  of  hU  will,  June  2»,  169S ;  atu\  uf  ita 
probat«,  March  3,  11J96.  Ills  noma  is,  however, 
of  frequent  recurrence  in  the  t«wn  reconis,  and 
he  appears  lo  have  inaintmned  throughout  his 
long  life  an  huuorable  position. 

He  was  the  author  of  Old  MtiCi  /cart  for 
their  wen  deeUiuioiu,  mixed  teith  /ears  of  their 
and  potUritut  further  falling  off  from  Nea 
Eagland'g  Primitite  CoiulUution.  Pvbliihed 
by  lome  ofBotton't  old  Planlert,  and  tome  other. 
18B1.  pp.  S6.  It  contains  a  vigoronsiy  written 
presentation  of  what  the  writer  regarde'l  as  the 
degeoeracj  of  hia  times. 


Oar  apot  is  not  the  apot  of  God's  children ;  the 
ddiPantan  garb,  and  gmvity  of  heart,  aad  habit 
loat  ftnd  ridkuled  inti)  atnuige  and  fiintutio  (JiLaliionB 
and  attire,  aoked  backs  and  iMre  breaati,  and  fore- 
head, if  not  of  the  whoriab  woman,  yet  so  like  unto 
la  would  require  a  more  than  ordinary  spirit  of 
a  distinguish ;  the  virgins  dms  and 
matrooB  veil,  showing  their  [lower  on  their  heads, 
because  of  the  holy  nngel^,  turned  into  powdered 
fbretopa  and  top-gulUnt  attire,  not  becoming  the 
Christian,  but  the  camedlni  ossciably,  not  the 
church,  but  the  sloge  play,  where  the  devil  Bit« 
Tt^ent  in  his  dominion,  as  he  once  boasted  out  uf 
the  mouth  of  a  demoniack,  church  member,  he  tKere 
tooh  poasesaiun  of,  and  made  this  reeponse  to  the 
ehurcn,  supplicating  her  deliverance ;  ao  as  now  we 
may  and  must  aay.  New  England  ia  not  to  be  found 
in  New  England,  nor  Boston  in  Boston  ;  it  is  beca]De 
a1aattavn(asatfir9tit  was  called);  we  must  now  cry 
ont,  our  leanness,  our  leanness,  our  aposlocy,  our 
apostacy.  our  Atlieism,  spiritual  idolatry,  adultery, 
foimaLity  in  worship,  carnal  and  vain  confideoce 
in  church  privilege),  foi^tting  of  Ood  our  rock, 
•ad  ninltiCade  of  other  abomiiiatioua 

This  tmot  wds  reprinted,  with  the  otnission  of 
the  Aildress  to  the  reader,  by  I).  Goukin,  in  1749. 
In  1694,  A  Rarra'.iee  of  the  Planting  of  the 
Mamaehiaeltt  Colony,  Anno  1626,  with  the  LonTt 
tigaal  preeenee  the  Ant  Thirty  yean.  Aleo  a 
eautionfrom  Nea  Eitglaiuft  Apottle,  the  great 
Cotton,  hoa  to  eecape  the  ealamtty,  which  might 
b^al  them  or  their  poiterity,  ana  eonfirmed  by 
the  evangeli»t  Norton,  teith  j>rogiio»tiot  from  the 
famoui  Dr.  Oaen,  concerning  the  fate  of  thete 
Chttrehei,  and  Aniiitaduertiont  upon  the  anger  of 
Ood  in  tending  of  etil  angele  among  ai,  Pllb- 
liihed  by  Old  Planten,  the  authon  of  the  Old 
Meii't  Feitn,  a  pamplilet  of  seventy-eight  pogee,  ' 
appeareil,  much  in  the  style  of  the  author'sfonner  i 
pfwlnctions.* 

ANNE  BEADSTBEET. 

It  13  with  a  Rue  flourish  of  his  learned  tmmpof 
&me  that  Cottun  Mather,  in  iiis  Magnalia,  intro- 
duces Anne  Bradstroet,   who  wrote  the  first  vii-  .: 
lume  of  poems  published  in  New  England.     "  If 

I 

•  Mamoln  of  Segdov,  Uu&  HlaL  Soa  CalU  S««Dnd  8«riM, 


the  rare  learning  of  a  dan^ter  was  not  the  least 
of  those  bright  things  which  adorned  no  leas  a 

Jr'tradslrireei 

Judge  of  England  than  Sir  Thomas  More ;  it  most 
now  besaid,  that  a  Judge  of  New  England,  name- 
ly, Tliomai!  Dudley,  Esij.,  hod  a  daughter  (besides 
other  children)  to  be  a  uniwn  unto  him.  Reader, 
America  juatly  admires  tiie  learned  women  of  the 
other  hemisphere.  She  has  heard  of  those  that 
were  witnesses  to  the  old  professors  of  all  philo- 
sophy: she  hath  heard  of  llippatia,  who  formerly 
taught  the  liberal  arts;  and  of  Surocolila,  who^ 
more  lately,  was  very  often  the  modcratrix  Id  the 
disputations  of  the  leanied  men  of  Borne :  she 
has  been  told  of  the  tliree  Corinnas,  which  equal- 
led, if  not  exceUed.  the  most  celebrated  poeta  of 
their  time ;  she  has  been  told  of  the  Empress  Ed- 
dooio,  who  composed  poetical  parajihrases  on  va- 
rious p^ts  of  the  Uible ;  and  of  Hosnida,  who 
wrote  the  lives  of  holy  men ;  and  of  Pamphilia, 
who  wrote  other  histories uDio  the  life:  the  writ- 
ings of  the  most  renowned  Anna  Maria  Schur- 
roan,  have  come  over  unto  her.  But  she  now 
prays  that  into  such  catAlogues  of  authoresaes  oa 
Beveroviciua,  Hettinger,  and  Vnetius,  have  given 
nnt»  the  world,  there  may  be  a  room  now  given 
unto  Madam  Ann  Bradatrcet,  the  daughter  of  our 
(Jovernor  Dudley,  and  the  consort  of  our  Governor 
Bradstreet,  whuie  poems,  divers  times  printed, 
have  atforded  a  grateful  entertainment  unto  die 
ingenious,  and  a  monument  for  her  memory  be- 
yond the  stateliest  marbles." 

Thomaa  Dudley,  the  lather  of  this  giAed  lady, 
had  been  a  eoldier  of  tlie  Protestant  wars  uf  Eli- 
zabeth in  tho  Low  Countries,  and  afterwards  re- 
trieved the  fortunes  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  by  his 
fuithful  stewardship  of  his  estati^s.  lie  came 
over  to  Massac) iu:<etts  >vith  a  party  of  Puritan  re- 
fugees, among  wliom  was  his  son-in-law,  Simon 
Uradstroet,  fW»m  the  Earl's  countv,  in  11530;  and 
four  years  afterwards,  succeeded  friuthropas  Qo- 
Ternor  of  the  Colony.  In  addition  to  his  various 
valorous  and  religious  qualities,  he  would  appear 
from  an  Epitapli,  of  which  Mather  gives  us  a 
poetical  traiislatioD,  to  have  been  aomething  of  a 

In  books  a  prodigal,  they  say ; 
A  living  cydopodia; 
Uf  histories  of  ehurch  and  pri«et, 
A  hill  compendium,  at  least; 
A  table-talker,  rich  in  sense, 
And  witty  without  wit's  pretenea. 

So  that  the  daughter  may  have  inherited  some 
of  her  learning.     Morton,  in  hia  "  Memorial,"  has 


Dim  eyes,  denf  ears,  cold  atODiach  shew 
Hy  dissolution  is  in  view ; 
Eleven  times  seven  near  lived  have  \, 
And  now  God  oalla,  1  willing  die: 
My  shuttle's  shot,  my  race  is  run, 
My  sun  is  set,  my  deed  is  done ; 
My  span  is  measured,  tale  is  told. 
My  flower  is  &ded  nnd  grown  old. 
My  dream  it  vaniabed.  £adow'a  ilad, 
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My  Boul  with  Christ,  mv  body  dcnd ; 
Farewell  dear  wife,  children,  oud  frioudB, 
Ilute  heresy,  make  blewed  ende; 
Bear  ]>overty,  live  with  good  men, 
tio  ehall  we  meet  with  joy  again. 

Let  men  of  God  in  courts  nnd  churches  watch, 

0*er  such  as  do  a  toleration  hatch ; 

Lest  that  ill  eg^  bring  forth  n  cockatrice, 

To  poison  all  with  heresy  and  vice. 

If  men  be  left,  and  otherwise  combine, 

My  epit^iph's,  /  difd  no  libertine. 

The  cures  of  married  life  would  not  api)ear  to 
have  interrupted  Mistress  Bradptreet^s  a(^qnihi- 
tions,  for  she  was  married  at  the  age  of  itixteen, 
and  her  poetry  wan  written  in  the  early  [lort  of 
her  life.  As  she  had  eight  chihlren,  and  ad- 
dressed herfielf  ])articularly  to  tlieir  e<lueation,* 
tlie  cradle  and  the  Muse  must  have  been  oomi>eti- 
tors  for  her  attention.  Her  reading,  well  ^tufted 
with  the  facts  of  ancient  histor}%  was  no  trifle  for 
the  memory ;  but  we  may  8np()0e»e  the  mind  to 
have  lieen  readily  fixed  on  books,  and  even  pe- 
dantic learning  to  have  been  a  relief^  wiiere  there 
were  no  diversions  to  distract  when  the  household 
labors  of  the  dav  were  over.  Then  there  U  the 
native  passion  tor  liooks,  w^hich  will  lind  it<i  own 
opportunities.  The  little  volume  of  her  iM)em^, 
publishcil  in  London,  in  ltt50,  is  entitled  The  Tenth 
Muse,  lately  sprnny  vp  m  America  ;  or,  Several 
Poemn,  eompiled  with  great  tariety  of  it  it  and 
learning^  full  of  deliyht:  wherein  especially  is 
contained  a  complete  Discourse  and  JJestripiion 
of  the  Four  Elements,  Constitutions,  Ages  of 
Man,  Seasons  of  the  Year.  Together  with  an 
Bxaet  Epitome  of  the  Four  Monarchies,  viz.,  the 
Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  Roman.  Also  a  Dia- 
logue betteeen  Old  England  and  Nerc  concerning 
the  late  troubles,  with  divers  other  pleasant  and 
serious  Poems.  By  a  Gen  tlewoman  in  those  parts. 
A  more  complete  edition  was  publislicd  in  Boston 
in  1678,  which  contains  her  Contemplations,  a 
moral  and  descriptive  poem,  the  best  sjiecinion  of 
her  pen;  The  Flesh  and  the  Spirit,  a  dialogue, 
and  several  poems  on  family  incidents,  left  among 
herprivate  papers. 

The  fonnal  natural  hi&>tory  and  historical  topics, 
which  compose  the  greater  part  of  her  writings, 
are  treated  with  doughty  resolution,  but  without 
much  regard  to  poetiocJ  equality.  The  plan  is 
simple.  The  elements  of  the  world,  fire,  air, 
earth,  nnd  water ;  the  humors  of  the  constitution, 
the  choleric,  tho  sanguhie,  the  melancholy,  and 
phlegmatic ;  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  age ; 
spring,  summer,  autmnn,  and  winter,  severally 
come  up  and  say  wluit  they  can  of  themselves,  of 
their  iK)wers  aiid  opiK)rtunities,  gootl  and  evil, 
with  the  utmost  fairness.  The  four  ancient  mo- 
nar(*hies  are  catalogued  in  a  similar  way.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that,  if  there  is  not  much  poetrj- 
in  these  productions,  there  is  considenible  infor- 
mation.   For  the  reailers  of  those  times  they  con- 


*  She  records  the  nnmber  in  the  northnmous  lines  In  Refer' 
ence  Ut  her  Chil/tren.  iSd  June,  IfiW : 

I  had  eipht  birds  hntch't  in  the  nest ; 

F<»ur  cocka  thi-re  weie,  and  hi-n*  the  rest; 

I  nnrst  them  up  witli  ptiin  nnd  cure, 

F«»r  c«»t  nor  labor  did  I  siiarc. 

Till  nt  the  Iwt  they  felt  their  wlnfE. 

Mounted  the  treen.  and  learned  to  tdnfr. 
There  are  two  pages  more  to  oontinuation  of  this  simile. 


t^ned  a  ver}-  respectable  digest  of  the  old  histo- 
rians, and  a  tair  proi)ortion  of  medical  and  scieii* 
tifio  knowledge.  It  is  amusing  to  see  this  mother 
in  Israel  writing  of  the  Spleen  with  the  zest  dT  ar 
anatomist. 

If  any  doubt  this  truth,  whence  this  should  come, 
Show  them  the  passage  to  the  duodenum. 

The  good  lady  iinist  have  eigoyetl  the  pemsul 
of  Phineas  Fletcher's  Purple  Island,  a  dissecting 
theatre  in  a  1>ook,  which  api)eared  in  1683.  Her 
descriptions  are  extremelv  literal.  She  writes  as  if 
under  bonds  to  tell  the  w!iole  truth,  which  she  does 
without  any  regard  to  the  niceties  or  tcruples  of 
I  the  imagination.  Thus  her  account  of  childhood 
.  l)egins  at  the  beginning  somewhat  earlier  than  a 
I  modem  poetess  would  tax  the  memory  of  the 
'•  inuse;  and  she  thinks  it  necessary  to  tellus  in  her 
account  of  winter,  how, 

I  Beef,  brawn  and  pork,  are  now  in  great*st  reqnflst, 
i  And  solid'st  meats  our  stomachs  can  digest. 

When  we  come  upon  any  level  ground  in  these 
poems,  and  are  looking  nmnd  to  enjoy  the  pros- 
l»et*t,  we  may  preimre  ourselves  for  a  neighboring 
pitfall.  In  *' Summer"  we  set  forth  trippingly 
afield — 

Kow  go  those  frolic  swnir.s,  the  shepherd  lad. 

To  wash  their  thick-clotli'd  flocks,  with  pipes  fall 

glad. 
In  the  cool  streams  they  labor  with  delight, 
Muhbing  their  dirty  coats,  (ill  they  look  white, 

"With  a  little  more  taste  our  poetess  might  have 
been  a  ha])py  describer  of  nature,  for  she  had  a 
warm  heart  and  a  hearty  view  of  things.  The 
honesty  of  pur]>ose  which  mitigates  her  pedantry, 
sometimes  displays  itself  in  a  purer  simplicitv. 
The  account  of  the  flowers  and  the  little  birfl  m 
Spring  might  find  a  place  in  the  sincere,  delicate 
poems  of  Dnna,  who  has  a  family  relationship 
with  the  jKKJtess. 

Tlie  ])rimrose  pale,  and  azure  violet, 

Amoi  g  the  verdurous  gross  hath  nature  set^ 

Tlint  when  the  sun  (on's  love)  the  earth  doth  shines 

These  might,  as  love,  set  out  her  garments  fine ; 

Tlie  frarful  bird  his  little  house  nov*  builds. 

In  trees,  nnd  walls,  in  cities,  ai:d  in  fields; 

The  outside  strong,  the  inside  worm  and  ueat^ 

A  natural  artificer  complete. 

In  the  historic  poems,  the  dry  list  of  dynasties 
is  S4^metimes  relieveil  by  a  homely  nnction  and 
humor  in  the  narrative,  as  in  the  picture  of  the 
progress  of  Alexander  and  the  Persian  host  of 
Pnrius — though  much  of  this  stuflf  is  sheer  dog»- 
grel,  as  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  Semiramis : 

She  like  a  brave  virago  T>lav'd  the  rex. 
And  was  both  shame  and  glory  of  her  sex. 

Fortv-two  years  she  reign'd,  and  then  she  dy'd, 
Kut  \>y  what  means,  we  are  not  certified. 

If  sighs  for  "  imbecility"  am  get  ])ard<)n  for  bad 
verses,  we  should  think  only  of  Mrs.  Bra<lstreet*s 
goo<l  ones — for  her  poems  are  full  of  these  depre- 
catory ackn()wle<lginents. 

The  Hterarj'  father  of  Mrs.  Bradstreet  was 
Silver-tongued  Sylvester,  whose  translation  of  Du 
Bartas  was  a  popuhir  book  among  Puritan  readeis 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
His  qoaint  volumes,  which,  will  be  remembered 
as  fovorites  with  Southey's  simple-minded  Dr. 
Daniel  Dove,  were  both  poetical  and  devout ;  and 
if  tliey  led  our  author's  taste  astray,  they  also 
strengthened  her  finest  susceptibilities.  She  has 
left  a  warm  poem  "  in  his  honor,''  in  which  there 
i«  an  original  and  very  pretty  simile. 

My  Muse  unto  a  child,  I  fitly  may  coinpare, 
who  sees  the  riches  of  some  famous  fair; 
He  feeds  his  eyes,  but  understanding  lacks, 
To  comprehend  the  worth  of  all  tho^e  knacks ; 
The  glittering  plate,  and  jewels,  he  admires, 
The  hats  and  fans,  and  flowers,  and  ladies*  tires ; 
And  thousand  times  his  'mazed  mind  doth  wish 
Some  part,  at  least,  of  tiiat  brave  wealth  was  his ; 
But  seeing  empty  wi^tlios  nought  obtain, 
At  night  turns  to  his  mother's  cot  again. 
And  tells  her  tales  f  his  full  heart  over  glad) 
Of  all  the  glorious  sights  his  eyes  have  had : 
But  finds  too  soon  his  want  of  eloquence, 
The  silly  prattler  speaks  no  word  of  sense ; 
And  seeing  utterance  fail  his  great  desires, 
Bits  down  in  silence. 

Nathaniel  Ward,  the  author  of  the  Simple 
Cobbler  of  Agawam,  in  some  oomio  fetches  pre- 
fixed to  the  poems,  says : — 

Hie  Auihoresse  was  a  right  Du  Bartas  girle^ 

Mrs.  Bradstroet  was  also  a  reader  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  Arcadia,  which  she  has  characterized 
with  more  minuteness  than  others  who  have 
written  upon  it,  in  an  Elegy  which  she  penned 
forty-eight  years  after  the  fall  of  that  mirror  of 
knighthood  at  Zuti)hen. 

Ann  Bradstrcct  died  16th  September,  1672,  at 
the  age  of  sixty.  That  she  had  not  altogether 
survived  her  i)oetical  reputation  in  England,  is 
shown  by  an  entry  in  Edward  Phillips's  (the 
nephew  of  Milton)  Theairum  Poetarum^  in  1674r, 
where  the  title  of  her  Poems  is  given,  and  their 
memory  pronounce<l  "not  yet  wholly  extinct." 
A  tliird  edition,  reprinted  from  the  second,  ap- 
peared in  1758. 

CONTEMPLATIONS. 

Some  time  now  past  in  the  Autunmal  Tide, 

When  PhcBbud  wanted  but  one  hour  to  bed, 
TTie  trees  all  richly  clad,  yet  void  of  pride. 
Were  gilded  o'er  by  his  rich  golden  head. 
Their  leaves  and  fruits  seem'd  painted,  but  was  true 
Of  green,  of  red,  of  yellow,  mixed  hew. 
Wrapt  were  my  senses  ut  this  delectable  view. 

I  wist  not  what  to  wish,  yet  sure  thought  I, 

If  so  much  excellence  abide  below ; 
How  excellent  is  He,  that  dwells  on  liigh! 

Whose  power  and  beauty  by  his  works  we  know. 
Sure  he  is  goodness,  wisdome,  glory,  light, 
That  hath  this  under  worid  so  riclily  diglit: 
More  heaven  than  earth  was  here,  no  winter,  and  no 
night. 

Then  on  a  stately  oak  I  cast  mine  eye, 

Whose  rufiling  top  the  clouds  eeom'd  to  aspire; 
How  long  since  thou  wast  in  thine  infancy  f 

Tliy  strength,  and  stature,  more  thy  years  admire. 
Hath  hundred  winters  past  pince  thou  wast  born  f 
Or  thousands  since  thou  brak'st  thy  shell  of  horn, 
If  ao,  all  these  as  nought,  eternity  ^oth  scorn. 
TOT*.  1.— 4 


Then  higher  on  the  glittering  sun  I  gnz*d. 
Whose  beams  were  shaded  by  the  lea  vie  tree, 

The  more  I  look'd,  the  more  I  grew  aiuaz'd, 
And  softly  said,  what  glory's  like  to  thee? 

Soul  of  this  world,  this  Universe's  eye. 

No  wonder,  some  made  thee  a  deity ; 

Hud  I  not  better  known  (alus),  the  same  had  L 

Thou  as  a  bridegroom  from  thy  chamber  rushest» 

And  as  a  strong  man,  joyes  to  run  a  race. 
The  mom  doth  usher  thee,  with  smiles  and  blushes, 

The  earth  reflects  her  glances  in  thy  face. 
Birds,  inseetfl,  animals  with  vcgetive. 
Thy  heart  from  death  and  dulness  doth  revive: 
And  in  the  darksome  womb  of  fruitful  nature  dive. 

Thy  swift  annual,  and  diurnal  course. 

Thy  daily  straight,  and  yearly  oblique  path, 
Thy  pleasing  fervor,  and  thy  scorching  force, 

All  mortals  here  the  feeling  knowledge  hath. 
Thy  presence  makes  it  day,  thy  absence  night, 
Quaternal  seasons  caused  by  tliy  might : 
Uail  creature,  full  of  sweetness,  beauty  and  delight 

Art  thou  so  full  of  glory,  that  no  eye 

Hath  strength,  thy  shining  rayes  once  to  b  uiold 
And  is  thy  splendid  throne  erect  so  high  ^ 

As  to  approach  it,  can  no  earthly  mould. 
How  full  of  glory  then  must  thy  Creator  be, 
Wiio  gave  this  bright  light  luster  unto  thee! 
Admir'd,  ador'd  for  ever,  be  that  Majesty. 

Silent  alone,  where  none  or  saw,  or  heard, 
In  pathful  paths  I  lead  my  wandering  feet. 

My  humble  eyes  to  lofty  ekyes  I  rear  d 

To  sing  some  song,  my  mazed  Mu*e  thouglit  meet 

My  great  Creator  I  would  magriifie. 

That  nature  had  thus  decked  liberally: 

Hut  Ah,  and  All,  again  my  icnbecilify ! 

I  heard  the  merry  grasshopper  then  sing. 

The  black  clad  cricket,  bear  a  second  part, 
Tliey  kept  one  tuae,  and  plaid  o:i  the  same  strings 

Seeming  to  glory  in  their  little  art. 
Shall  creatures  abject,  thus  their  voices  raise? 
I  And  in  their  kind  resound  their  m;iker's  praise : 
I  Whilst  I  as  mute,  can  warble  forth  no  higher  laycs 

:   When  present  times  look  back  to  ages  past. 
And  men  in  being  fancy  thosC  are  dead. 
It  makes  things  gone  perpetually  to  hist. 

And  calls  back  months  and  years  that  long  since 
fled. 
It  makes  a  man  more  aged  in  conceit. 
Than  was  Methuselah,  or's  grand-sire  great ; 
While  of  their  persons  and  their  acts  his  mind  doth 
treat 

Sometimes  in  Eden  fair  he  seems  to  be, 

Sees  glorious  Adam  there  made  Lord'of  all, 
Fancyes  the  Apple,  dangle  on  the  Tree, 

That  turn'd  his  Sovereign  to  a  naked  thraL 
Who  like  a  miscreant's  driven  from  that  place. 
To  get  his  bread  with  ])ain,  and  sweat  of  face: 
A  penalty  impos'd  on  his  bajksliding  race. 

Here  sits  our  Grnndame  in  retired  place. 

And  in  her  lap,  her  bloody  Cain  new  born. 
The  weeping  ini[)  oft  looks  her  in  the  face. 

Bewails  his  unknown  hap,  and  fate  forlorn ; 
His  mother  sighs,  to  think  of  Paradise, 
And  how  she  lost  her  bliss,  to  be  more  wise, 
Believing  him  that  was,  and  is,  Father  of  lyesw 

Here  Cain  and  Abel  come  to  sacrifice. 

Fruits  of  the  earth,  and  fatlings  each  do  bring; 

On  Abel's  gift  the  fire  descends  from  skies, 
But  no  such  sign  on  false  Cain's  offering ; 
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With  Bullen  hatefhl  looks  he  goes  his  waves. 
Hnth  thousund  thoughts  to  end  his  brother's  dayes, 
Upon  whose   blood  his  future  good  he  hopes  to 
raise. 

There  Abel  keeps  his  sheep,  no  ill  he  thinks, 
His  brother  comes,  then  acts  his  fratricide, 
The  Virgin  JVirth,  of  blood  her  first  draught  drinks, 

But  since  thnt  time  she  often  hath  been  cloy'd; 
The  wretch  with  ghostly  face  and  dreadful  mind, 
Thinks  each  he  sees  will  serve  him  in  his  kind, 
though  none  on  Earth  but  kindred  near  then  could 
he  find. 

Who  fancyes  not  his  looks  now  at  the  bar. 
His  face  like  death,  his  henrt  witli  horror  fraught, 

Kor  male-factor  ever  felt  like  war. 

When  deep  despair,  with  wish  of  life  hath  fought. 

Branded  with  guut,  and  crusht  with  treble  woes, 

A  vagabond  to  Dmd  of  Nod  he  goes, 

A  city  builds,  that  walls  might  him  secure  fVom 
foes. 

Who  thinks  not  oft  upon  the  Fathers  ages. 
Their  long  descent,  how  nephew's  sons  they  saw. 

The  starry  observations  of  those  Sages, 

And  how  their  preceyts  to  their  sons  were  law. 

How  Adam  sigh'd  to  see  his  progeny. 

Clothed,  all  in  his  black  sinfull  livery. 

Who  neither  guilt,  nor  yet  the  punishment  could 
fly. 

Our  Life  compare  we  with  their  length  of  dayes, 

Who  to  the  tenth  of  theirs  doth  now  arrive  ? 
And  though  thus  short,  we  shorten  many  ways, 

Living  so  little  while  we  are  alive ; 
In  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  vain  delight, 
So  unawares  comes  on  perpetuid  night. 
And  puts  nil  pleasures  vain  unto  eternal  flight 

When  I  behold  the  heavens  as  in  their  prime. 
And  then   tlie  earth  (though   old)  still  clad  in 
green. 
The  stones  and  trees,  insensible  of  time. 

Nor  nge  nor  wrinkle  on  their  front  are  seen ; 
if  winter  come,  and  greenness  then  do  fade, 
A  Spring  returns,  and  they  more  youthful  made ; 
But  Man  grows  old,  lies  down,  remains  where  once 
he's  laid. 

By  birth  more  noble  than  those  creatures  all. 

Yet  seems  by  nature  and  by  custome  cursed. 
No  sooner  born,  but  grief  and  care  make  fall 

That  state  obliterate  he  had  at  first 
Nor  youth  nor  strength,  nor  wisdom  spring  again, 
Nor  habitations  long  their  names  retain. 
But  in  oblivion  to  the  final  day  remain. 

Shall  I  then  praise  the  heavens,  the  trees,  the  earth, 
Because  tiieir  betmty  and  their   strength    last 
longer? 
Shall  I  wii»h  their,  or  never  to  had  birth, 

Because  they're  bigger,  and  their  bodyes  stronger? 
Nay,  they  shall  darken,  perish,  fade  and  dye. 
And  when  unmade,  so  ever  shall  they  lye. 
But  man  was  made  for  endless  immortality. 

Under  the  cooling  shadow  of  a  stately  elm 

Close  pate  I  by  a  goiKlly  Rivers  side. 
Where  gliding  streams  the  rocks  did  overwhelm; 

A  lonely  place,  with  pleasurc»s  dignified. 
I  once  that  lov'd  the  sha<lv  woods  so  well. 
Now  thought  the  rivers  did  the  trees  excell. 
And  if  the  sun  would  ever  shine,  there  would  I 
dwell 

While  on  the  stealing  streom  I  fijrt  mine  eye. 
Which  to  the  long'd-for  Ocean  held  its  course, 

I  markt  nor  crocks,  nor  rubs  that  there  did  \yo. 
Could  hinder  aught,  but  still  augment  its  force : 


0  hnppy  Flood,  quoth  I,  that  boldest  thy  race 
Till  thou  arrive  at  thy  beloved  place. 

Nor  is  it  rocks  or  shoaltf  that  can  obstruct  thy  pace. 

.'  Nor  is't  enough,  that  thou  alone  may'st  slide. 

But  hundred  brooks  in  thy  clear  waves  do  meet, 
:  So  hand  in  hand  along  with  thee  they  glide 

To  Thetis'  house,  where  all  embrace  and  greet : 
Thou  Emblem  true,  of  what  I  count  the  best^ 
Oh  could  I  lead  my  Rivulets  to  rest. 
So  may  we  press  to  that  vast  mansion,  ever  blest 

Ye  Fish  which  in  this  liquid  region  'bide. 
That  for  each  season,  have  your  habitation. 

Now  salt,  now  fresh,  where  you  think  best  to  glide, 
i       To  unknown  coasts  to  give  a  visitation, 
;   In  lakes  and  ponds,  you  leave  your  numerous  fry, 
'■  So  nature  taught,  and  yet  you  know  not  why, 

You  watry  folk  that  know  not  your  felicity. 

Look  how  the  wantons  frisk  to  taste  the  air. 

Then  to  the  colder  bottom  straight  they  dive, 
Eftsoon  to  Neptune's  glassie  Hall  repair 

To  see  what  trade  the  great  ones  there  do  drive, 
Who  forage  o'er  the  spacious  sea-green  field. 
And  take  the  trembling  prey  before  it  yield. 
Whose  armour  is  their  scales,  their  spreading  fins 
their  shield. 

While  musing  thus  with  contemplation  fed. 
And  thousand  fancyes  buzzing  in  my  brain. 

The  sweet  tongued  Philomel  percht  o'er  my^  head. 
And  chanted  forth  a  most  melodious  strain 

Which  rapt  me  so  with  wonder  and  delight, 

1  judg'd  my  hearing  better  than  my  sight. 

And  wisht  me  wings  with  her  a  while  to  take  my 
flight 

O  merry  Bird  (said  I)  thnt  fears  no  snares. 

That  neither  toyles  nor  hoards  up  in  thy  bam, 
Feels  no  sad  thoughts,  nor  cruciating  cares 
To  gain  more  good,  or  shun   what  might  thee 
harm; 
Tliy  cloaths  ne*er  wear,  thy  meat  is  every  where. 
Thy  bed  a  bough,  thy  drink  the  water  clear, 
Reminds  not  what  is  past,  nor  what's  to  come  dost 
fear. 

The  dawning  morn  with  songs  thou  dost  prevent. 
Sets  hundred  notes  unto  th^  feather'd  crew, 

Sr-'o  each  one  tunes  his  pretty  instrument, 
And  warbling  out  the  old,  begins  anew, 

And  thus  they  pass  their  youth  in  summer  season, 

Tlien  follow  tlhee  into  a  better  region. 

Where  winter's  never  felt  by  that  sweet  airy  legion. 

Man's  at  the  best  a  creature  frail  and  vain. 

In  knowledge  ignorant,  in  strength  but  weak : 
Si^ject  to  sorrows,  losses,  sickness,  pain. 

Each  storm  his  state,  his  mind,  his  bod^  break: 
From  some  of  these  he  never  finds  cessation. 
But  day  or  night,  within,  without,  vexation. 
Troubles    from    foes,   from  friends,    from    dearest, 
near'st  relation. 

And  yet  this  sinful  creature,  frail  and  vain. 

This  lump  of  wretchedness,  of  sin  and  sorrow. 
This  weather-beaten  vessel  wreckt  with  pain, 

Joyes  not  in  hope  of  an  eternal  morrow : 
Nor  all  his  losses,  crosses  and  vexation. 
In  woiirht,  in  frequency  and  long  duration 
Can  make  him  deeply  groan  for  that  divine  Transla 
tiokv. 

The  Mariner  that  on  smooth  wav(«  doth  glide, 
Sintjs  merrily,  and  steers  his  barque  with  ease. 

As  if  he  had  command  of  wind  and  tide. 
And  now  become  great  Master  of  the 
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But  saddenlv  a  storm  spoils  all  the  sport. 
And  makes  him  long  for  a  more  quiet  port, 
Which  'gainst  all  aoVerse  winds  may  serve  for  fort 

So  he  that  saileth  in  this  world  of  pleasure. 
Feeding  on  sweets,  that  never  bit  of  th'  sowrc, 

lliat*8  full  of  friends,  of  honour  and  of  treasure. 
Fond  fool,  he  takes  this  earth  ev'n  for  huuv'u's 
bower. 

But  sad  affliction  comes  and  makes  him  sec 

Here's  neither  honour,  wealth,  nor  safety ; 

Only  above  is  found  all  with  security. 

0  Time  the  fatal  wrack  of  mortal  things, 
That  draws  oblivion's  curtains  over  kings. 

Their  sumptuous  monuments,  men  know  them  not, 

Tlieir  names  without  a  Record  are  forgot. 
Their  parts,  their  ports,  their  pomp's  all  laid  in  th* 

dust. 
Nor  wit,  nor  gold,  nor  buildings  'scape  time's  rust ; 
But  he  wha-^e  name  is  graved  in  the  white  stone 
Sliall  last  and  shine  v«'hen  all  of  these  arc  gone. 

OLD    AGE    SBOOUXTR    THX   mSTOKT     OF   THK    PUSFTAIT   PCRIOD 
— ntOU  TUX  FOUR  AOn  OP  MAX. 

What  you  have  been,  ev'n  such  have  I  before, 
And  all  you  say,  say  I,  and  something  more ; 
Babe's  innocence,  \  outh's  wildness  I  have  seen. 
And  in  perplexed  midiUe-age  have  bin  ; 
Sickness,  dangers,  and  anxieties  have  past. 
And  on  this  Stage  have  come  to  act  my  last : 

1  have  bin  young,  and  strong,  and  wise  as  you. 
But  now,  nis  pueri  seneSy  is  too  true ; 

In  every  Age  I've  found  much  variotie, 

An  end  of  all  perfection  now  I  see. 

It's  not  my  valour,  honour,  nor  my  gold. 

My  ruin'd  house,  now  falling  can  uphold ; 

It^  not  my  Loarniiig,  Rhetoric,  wit  so  large. 

Now  hath  the  power.  Death's  Warfare  to  discharge ; 

It's  not  my  goodly  house,  nor  bed  of  down. 

That  can  refresh,  or  ease,  if  Conscience  frown  ; 

Nor  from  alliance  now  can  I  have  hope, 

But  what  I  have  done  well,  that  is  my  prop ; 

Be  tliat  in  youth  is  godly,  wise,  and  sage, 

Provides  a  staff  for  to  sup{>ort  his  age  ; 

Great  mutations,  some  joyful,  and  some  sad, 

In  this  short  Pilgrimage  I  oft  have  had  ; 

Sometimes  the  Heavens  with  plenty  smil'd  on  me. 

Sometimes  again,  rain'd  all  adversity ; 

Sometimes  in  honour,  and  sometimes  in  disgrace. 

Sometimes  an  abject,  Uien  agam  in  nlacc. 

Such  private  changes  oft  mine  eyes  have  seen. 

In  various  times  of  state  I've  olso  been. 

Fve  seen  a  kingdom  flourish  like  a  tree, 

When  it  was  rul'd  by  that  celestial  she ; 

And  like  a  cedar,  others  to  surmount. 

That  but  for  shruba  they  did  themselves  account ; 

Then  saw  I  France,  and  Holland  saved,  Cales  won, 

And  Philip,  and  Albert  us,  half  undone ; 

I  saw  all  peace  at  home,  terror  to  foes. 

But  ah,  I  saw  at  last  those  eyes  to  close ; 

And  then,  methought,  the  world  at  noon  grew  dark, 

When  it  had  lost  that  radiant  sun-like  snark, 

In  midst  of  griofs,  I  saw  some  hopes  revive 

(For  'twas  our  hopes  th«»n  kept  our  hearts  alive), 

I  saw  hopes  dasht,  our  forwardness  was  shent, 

And  silenc'd  we,  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

I've  seen  from  Rome,  an  execrable  thing, 

A  plot  to  blow  up  Nobles,  and  their  King; 

Fve  seen  designs  at  Ru,  and  Cades  crost, 

And  poor  Palatinate  for  ever  lost ; 

I've  seen  a  Prince,  to  live  on  others*  lands. 

A  Royal  one,  by  alms  from  subjects'  hands, 

Fve  seen  base  men,  advanc'd  to  great  degree; 

And  worthy  ones,  put  to  extremity : 


But  not  their  Prince's  love,  nor  state  so  high  ; 
Could  once  reverse  their  shameful  destiny. 
Fve  seen  one  stabb'd,  another  lose  his  head ; 
And  others  fly  their  Country,  through  their  dread. 
I've  seen  and  so  have  ye.  for  'tis  but  late. 
The  desolation  of  a  goodly  State, 
PlotU^d  and  acted,  so  that  none  can  tell. 
Who  gave  the  counsel,  but  the  Prince  of  hell. 
Fve  seen  a  land  unmoulded  with  great  pain. 
But  yet  may  live  to  see't  made  up  agaiu : 
Fve  seen  it  shaken,  rent,  and  soakM  in  blood. 
But  out  of  troubles,  ye  may  see  much  good. 
These  are  no  old  wiven'  talcs,  but  this  is  trutli ; 
We  old  men  love  to  tell  what's  done  in  youtJu 
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And  on  he  goes  Darius  for  to  meet ; 

Who  came  with  thousand  thousands  at  his  feet. 

Though  some  there  be,  and  that  more  likely,  write. 

He  but  four  hundred  thousand  had  to  fight, 

The  rest  attendants,  which  made  up  no  less ; 

(Both  sexes  there)  was  almost  numberless. 

For  this  wise  King  had  brought  to  see  the  sp;).**t ; 

Along  with  him,  the  Ladies  of  the  Court 

His  mother  old,  beauteous  wife,  and  daughters. 

It  seems  to  see  the  Macedonian's  slaughters. 

Sure  it's  beyond  my  time,  and  little  art. 

To  shew,  how  great  Darius  play'd  his  part; 

The  splendor,  and  the  |>oinp,  he  marched  in. 

For  since  the  world,  was  no  such  pageant  seen. 

Oh,  'twas  a  goodly  sight,  there  to  behold 

The  Persians  clad  in  silk,  and  glitt'ring  goUl ; 

The  stately  Horses  trapt,  the  launces  gilt. 

As  if  they  were  now  all  to  run  at  tilt: 

The  Holy  fire,  was  borne  before  the  Host 

(For  Sun  and  Fire  the  Persians  worship  most); 

The  Priests  in  their  strange  habit  follow  after ; 

An  object  not  so  much  of  fear,  as  laughter. 

The  King  sat  in  a  chariot  made  of  gold. 

With  Robes  and  Crown,  most  glorious  to  behold. 

And  o'er  his  head,  his  golden  gods  on  high, 

Support  a  parti-coloured  canopy. 

A  number  of  spare  horses  next  were  led, 

Lest  he  should  need  them,  in  his  chariot's  stead. 

But  they  that  saw  him  in  this  state  to  lye. 

Would  think  he  neither  thought  to  fight  nor  fly. 

He  fifteen  hundred  had  like  women  drest, 

For  so  to  fright  the  Greeks  he  judg'd  was  best; 

Their  golden  Ornaments  so  to  set  forth. 

Would  ask  more  time,  than  were  their  bo<lies  worth. 

Great  Sisigainbis,  she  brought  up  the  Rear; 

Then  such  a  world  of  Wagons  did  appear. 

Like  several  houses  moving  upon  wheels : 

As  if  she'd  drown,  whole  Sushan  at  her  hecK 

This  brave  Virago,  to  the  King  was  mother; 

And  as  much  good  she  did,  as  any  other. 

Now  lest  this  Gold,  and  all  this  goodly  stuff, 

Had  not  been  spoil,  and  booty  rich  enough, 

A  thousand  Mules,  and  Camels  ready  wait, 

Loaden  with  gold,  with  jewels  and  with  plate, 

For  sure  Darius  thought,  at  the  first  sisht, 

Tlie  Greeks  would  all  adore,  and  woula  none  fight. 

But  when  both  annies  met,  lie  might  behold, 

That  valour  was  more  worth  than  pearls,  or  gold. 

And  how  his  wealth  serv'd  but  for  oaita  t'allure. 

Which  made  his  over-throw  more  fierce  and  sum 

The  Greeks  come  on,  and  with  a  gallant  grace. 

Let  fly  their  arrows  in  the  Persian's  face; 

The  Cowards  feeling  this  sharf)  stinging  charge^ 

Most  bas<dy  run,  and  left  Uieir  King  at  largo, 

Who  from  his  golden  coach  is  glad  t'alight, 

And  cast  away  his  cn)wn,  for  swifter  flijrh'  ; 

Of  late,  like  some  immoveable  he  lay, 

Now  finds  both  leg%  and  hone,  to  run  away 
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Two  hunilred  thousand  meu  that  day  were  slain, 
And  forty  thousand  prisoners  also  tane  ; 
Hesides,  the  Queens,  and  Ladies  of  the  Court, 
If  Curtius  be  true,  in  his  report 

THX  FLBH  AVD  THX  BPUirr. 

In  secret  pbice  where  once  I  stood 
Close  by  the  banks  of  Sacrinn  flood, 
I  heard  two  sisters  reason  on 
Things  that  are  past  and  things  to  come. 
One  Flesh  was  called,  who  had  her  eye 
On  worldly  wealth  and  vanity ; 
The  other  spirit,  who  did  rear 
Her  thoughts  into  a  higher  sphere: 
>ister,  quoth  Flesh,  what  liv'st  thou  on. 
Nothing  but  meditation  ? 
Doth  contemplation  feed  thee  so 
Regardlessly  to  let  earth  go  ? 
Cim  speculation  satisfy, 
Notion  without  reality  f 
Dost  dream  of  things  beyond  the  moon 
And  doet  thou  hope  to  dwell  there  soon  f 
Hast  treasures  there  laid  up  in  store. 
That  all  in  th'  world  thou  count's!  but  poor? 
Art  fancy  sick  or  turn'd  a  sot 
To  catch  at  shadows  which  nre  not? 
Come,  come,  V\\  show  unto  thy  sense. 
Industry  hath  its  recompense. 
What  canst  desire,  but  thou  mayst  see 
The  substance  in  variety  ? 
Dost  honor  like?  acquire  the  same, 
Afl  some,  to  their  immortal  fame : 
And  trophies  to  thy  name  erect. 
Which  wearing  time  shall  ne'er  deject. 
For  riches  dost  thou  long  full  sore  ? 
Behold  enough  of  precious  ilore ; 
Earth  hath  more  silver,  pearls,  and  gold. 
Than  eyes  can  see  or  hands  can  hold. 
Affect'st  thou  pleasure?  take  thy  fill. 
Earth  hath  enough  of  what  you  will. 
Then  let  not  f^o  what  thou  may'st  find 
For  things  unknown,  only  in  mind. 
Spr.  Be  still,  thou  unregen'rate  part, 
Disturb  no  more  my  settlea  heart. 
For  I  have  vow*d  (and  so  will  do) 
Til ee  as  a  foe  still  to  pursue ; 
And  combat  thee  witn  will,  and  must 
Until  I  see  thee  laid  in  th*  dust. 
Sisters  we  are,  yea,  twins  we  be, 
Yet  deadly  feud  'twixt  thee  and  me ; 
For  from  one  father  are  we  not. 
Thou  by  old  Adam  wast  begot ; 
But  my  arise  is  from  above, 
Whence  my  dear  father  I  do  love. 
Thou  speak'st  mo  fiir,  but  hat'st  me  sore. 
Thy  flatt'ring  shows  111  trust  no  more. 
How  oft  thy  slave  hast  thou  me  made. 
When  I  believ'd  what  thou  hast  said. 
And  never  had  more  cause  of  woe 
Than  when  I  did  what  thou  bad^st  do. 
I'll  stop  my  ears  at  these  thy  charms, 
And  count  them  for  my  deadly  harms. 
Thy  sinful  pleasures  I  do  hate', 
Tliy  riches  are  to  me  no  bate. 
Thy  honors  do  nor  will  I  love, 
For  my  ambition  lies  above. 
My  greatest  honour  it  shall  be, 
A\  hen  I  am  victor  over  thee, 
And  triumph  shall,  with  laurel  head. 
When  thou  my  captive  shalt  be  led : 
How  I  do  live  thou  need'st  not  scoff. 
For  I  have  meat  thou  know'st  not  of; 
Tlie  hidden  manna  I  do  eat. 
The  word  of  life  it  is  my  meat. 
My  thoughts  do  yield  me  more  content 


Than  can  thy  hours  in  pleasure  spent. 

Nor  are  they  shadows  which  I  catch. 

Nor  fancies  vain  nt  which  I  snatch  ; 

But  reach  at  things  that  are  so  high 

Beyond  thy  dull  capacity ; 

Eternal  substance  I  do  see, 

With  which  enriched  I  would  be ; 

Mine  eye  doth  pierce  the  heavens,  and  see 

What  is  invisible  to  thee. 

My  garments  are  not  silk  nor  gold. 

Nor  such-like  trash  which  earth  doth  hold. 

But  royal  robes  I  shall  have  on, 

More  glorious  than  the  glist'ning  sun ; 

My  crown  not  diamonds,  pearls,  and  gold. 

But  such  as  angels'  heads  infold. 

The  city  where  I  hope  to  dwell. 

There's  none  on  earth  can  parallel; 

The  stately  walls,  both  hign  and  strong. 

Are  made  of  precious  jasper  stone; 

The  gates  of  pearl,  both  rich  and  clear. 

And  angels  are  for  porters  there; 

I'he  streets  thereof  transparent  gold, 

Such  as  no  eye  did  e'er  behold ; 

A  christal  river  there  doth  run, 

Which  doth  proceed  from  the  Lamb's  throne: 

Of  life  there  are  the  waters  sure. 

Which  shall  remain  for  ever  j)ure ; 

Nor  sun,  nor  moon,  they  have  no  need, 

For  glory  doth  from  God  proceed : 

No  candle  there,  nor  yet  torch  light, 

For  there  shall  be  no  darksome  night 

From  sickness  and  infirmity. 

For  evermore  there  shall  be  free, 

Nor  withering  age  shall  e'er  come  there. 

But  beauty  shall  be  bright  and  clear; 

This  city  pure  is  not  for  thee, 

For  things  unclean  there  shall  not  be; 

If  I  of  heaven  may  have  my  fill. 

Take  thou  tlie  world,  and  all  that  wilL 

PETEB  FOLGKR. 

Peter  Folger,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  and  only  child  of  John  Folger, 
came  to  America  with  his  father  from  Norwich, 
England,  in  1635,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  They 
settled  soon  after  their  arrival  at  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, where  John  died  in  1660,  leaving  a  widow, 
Meribell,  who  was  living  in  1663. 

Peter  maiTied,  in  1644,  Mary  Morrell,  an  inmate 
in  the  family  of  the  celebrated  Hugh  Peters,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  a  fellow-pa<^senger  of  the 
Folgei*s  in  their  voyage  to  America.  In  1663  he 
removed  to  Nantucket^  and  wos  among  the  first 
settlers  of  that  island.  He  was  one  of  five  com- 
niirssioners  U)  lay  out  land,  a  task  for  which  he 
wjos  well  qualified  by  his  knowledge  of  surveying; 
and  the  words  of  the  order  prove  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  in  the  coninninity,  it  being 
therein  stated,  that  "  wlmtKoever  shall  be  don©  by 
them,  or  any  three  of  them,  Peter  Folger  being 
one,  shall  be  accounted  legal  and  valid." 

He  learned  the  language  of  the  Indians,  and 
wa-^  of  much  service  as  an  interpreter.  The  aid 
rendered  by  him  in  this  manner  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Mayhcw,  the  Indian  missionary  at 
Martha's  Vineyanl,  is  thus  recorded  by  Thoma'* 
Prince  in  his  account  of  that  good  and  able  man, 
the  ancestor  of  the  great  Dr.  May  hew  of  the 
lievolution. 

'MIe  had,"  says  Prince,  '*an  able  and  godly 
Englishman,  named  Peter  Folger,  employed  in 
teaching  the  youth  in  reading,  writing,  and  the 
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principles  of  religion  by  catechizing ;  being  i^ell 
teamed  likewise  in  the  ^)oripta^es,  and  capable  of 
helping  them  in  religions  matters."  A  long  letter 
to  his  son-in-law,  Joseph  Pratt,  is  a  fbrther  proof 
of  his  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures,  and  with 
religious  topics,  find  he  is  said  to  have  occasionally 
preached.  He  die<l  in  1690,  and  his  wife  in  1704. 
They  had  two  sons  and  seven  daughters,  the 
youngest  of  whom,  Abiah,  was  Franklin's  mother. 

A  few  linesrin  the  autobiography  of  his  grand- 
son, have  buoyed  up  Peter  Folger  into  immor- 
tality as  an  author.  ^^  I  was  bom  at  Boston,  in 
New  £ngland.  My  mother,  the  second  wife, 
was  Abiaii  Folger,  daughter  of  Peter  Folger,  one 
of  the  first  colonists  of  New  England,  of  whom 
Cotton  Matlier  makes  honourable  mentioa,  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  that  province,  an  a  pious 
and  learned  Englishman,  if  I  rightly  recollect  his 
ex])ressions.  I  have  been  told  of  his  ha\ing 
written  a  variety  of  little  pieces ;  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  only  one  in  prints  which  I  met  witli 
many  years  ago.  It  was  published  in  tlie  year 
1675,  and  is  in  familiar  verse,  agreeably  to  the 
tastes  of  the  times  and  the  country.  The  author 
aildresses  him'^lf  to  the  governors  for  the  time 
being,  speaks  fur  liberty  of  conscience,  and  in 
&vour  of  the  anabaptists,  quakers,  and  other  sec- 
taries, who  had  suffere<l  per**ecution.  To  this 
persecution  he  attributes  the  wars  Avith  tlio 
natives,  and  other  calamities  which  afflicted  the 
country,  regarding  them  as  the  judgments  of  God 
in  punishment  of  so  odious  »u  otifence,  and  he 
exhorts  the  government  to  the  repeal  of  laws  so 
oontrarj'  t4)  charity.  The  {>oem  appeared  to  be 
written  with  a  manly  freedom  and  a  pleasing 
smplicity." 

The  outbreaks  of  opinion  and  half-framed  utter- 
ances of  the  Nantucket  survevor,  were  to  be 
clarified,  in  the  third  generation,  into  the  love  of 
liberty  and  the  clear-t(»ned  expresMon  of  the 
essayist,  philosopher,  and  patriot.  The  title  of  Fol- 
ger^s  poem  is,  A  Looking-giastf  for  the  Times^  or 
the  Former  Spirit  of  New  England  retired  in 
this  generation.  It  wa«*  reprinted  in  1763. 
Copies  of  it  are  very  rare.  We  are  indebted  for 
the  one  from  which  we  have  reprinted,  to  a  MS. 
copy  in  (Mfssession  of  Mr.  Bancroft. 

A  lOOKTfQ-QLAaS  TOM  TlIB  TIMES,  OB  THE   rORMEB   8PIBIT  OF 
XBW  KVGLAMD  EEVIVBD  I2C  TUU  UBWBBATIOK. 

Let  all  that  read  these  verses  know, 
ThAt  I  intend  something  to  show 
AU>ut  our  war,  how  it  hnth  been 
And  also  what  is  the  chief  sin, 
That  God  doth  so  with  as  contend 
And  when  these  wars  are  like  to  e  d. 
Read  them  in  love ;  do  not  despise 
What  here  is  set  before  thine  eyes. 

New  England  for  these  many  years 

hath  had  both  rest  and  peace, 
But  now  the  case  is  otherwise ; 

our  troubles  doth  increase. 

The  plagae  of  war  is  now  begun 

in  some  great  colonies. 
And  many  towns  are  desolate 

we  may  see  with  onr  eyes. 

Hie  loss  of  many  goodly  men 

we  may  lament  also, 
Who  in  the  war  have  l<«t  their  dives, 

and  fallen  by  our  foe. 
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Our  women  also  they  have  took 

and  children  very  small. 
Great  cruelty  they  have  used 

to  some,  though  not  to  alL 

The  enemy  that  hath  done  this, 

are  very  foolish  men. 
Yet  God  doth  take  of  them  a  rod  . 

to  punish  us  for  sin. 

If  we  then  truly  turn  to  God, 

He  will  remove  his  ire. 
And  will  forthwith  take  this  his  rod. 

And  cast  it  into  fire. 

Let  us  then  search,  what  is  the  sin 

that  God  doth  punish  for ; 
And  when  found  out,  cast  it  away 

and  ever  it  abhor. 

Sure  'tis  not  chiefly  for  those  sins, 

that  magistrates  do  name. 
And  make  good  laws  for  to  suppresi^ 

and  execute  the  same. 

But  'tis  for  that  same  crying  sin, 

that  rulers  will  not  own. 
And  that  wliereby  much  cruelty 

to  brethren  hath  been  shown. 

Tlie  sin  of  persecution 

such  laws  established. 
By  which  laws  they  have  gone  so  far 

as  blood  hath  touched  blood. 

It  is  now  forty  years  ago, 
since  some  of  them  were  ma«1e, 

Which  was  the  gnmnd  and  rise  of  all 
the  persecuting  trade. 

Then  many  worthy  persons  wer  e. 

banished  to  the  woods, 
Where  they  among  the  natives  did, 

lose  their  most  previous  bloods. 

And  since  that,  many  godly  men. 

Have  been  to  prison  sent. 
They  have  been  fined,  and  whipped  also. 

and  suffered  bauisliment 

The  cause  of  this  their  suffering 

was  not  for  any  sin. 
But  for  the  witness  that  they  bare 

against  babe  sprinkling. 

Of  later  time  there  hath  been  some 

men  come  into  this  land. 
To  warn  the  rulers  of  their  sins 

as  I  do  understand. 

They  call  on  all,  both  great  and  small, 

to  fear  God  and  repent ; 
And  for  their  testimonies  thus 

they  suffer  a  punishment 

Yea  some  of  them  they  did  aflfirm, 

that  they  were  sent  of  God, 
To  testify  to  great  and  small 

that  God  would  send  his  rod. 

Against  those  colonies,  because 
they  did  make  laws  not  good ; 

And  if  those  laws  were  not  repea'.'d 
the  c:)d  would  be  in  blood. 

And  though  that  those  were  harmless  men, 

and  did  no  hurt  to  any. 
But  lived  woll  like  honest  ni«n» 

as  testified  by  iiiiiny ; 
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Yet  did  these  laws  entrap  them  so, 
that  they  were  put  to  death, — 

And  could  not  have  the  liberty 
to  speak  near  their  last  breath. 

But  these  men  were,  as  I  have  heard, 

aeninst  our  College  men ; 
And  this  was,  out  of  doubt  to  me, 

that  which  was  most  their  sin. 

They  did  reprove  all  hirelings, 

with  a  most  sharp  reproof. 
Because  they  knew  not  how  to  preach 

till  sure  of  means  enough. 

Now  to  the  sufferings  of  these  men 

I  have  but  p^ave  a  hint; 
Because  that  in  Grtorge  Buhop*8*  book 

you  may  see  all  in  print' 

But  may  we  know  the  counsellors 

that  brought  our  rulers  in 
To  be  so  guilty  ns  they  are, 

of  the  aforesaid  sin? 

They  were  the  tribe  of  ministers, 

as  they  are  said  to  be. 
Who  always  to  our  magistrates 

must  be  the  eyes  to  see. 

These  are  the  men  that  by  their  wits 

have  spun  so  fair  a  shred, 
That  now  themselves  and  others  are 

of  natives  in  a  dread. 

What  need  is  there  of  such  a  fear 

if  we  have  done  no  ill  i 
But  'tis  because  that  we  have  been 

not  doiug  of  God*s  will 

When  Cain  had  slnin  his  brother,  then 

began  this  fear  to  be, 
That  every  man  would  do  to  him 

tlie  same  that  did  him  see. 

The  Scripture  doth  declare  the  cause 
why  Cain  did  kill  his  brother ; 

It  was  because  the  deeds  of  one 
was  good,  and  not  the  other. 

Because  that  God  did  favor  show 

to  Abel  more  than  he. 
That  was  in  verity  the  thing 

that  envy  could  not  see. 

Then  let  us  all,  both  great  and  small, 
take  heed  how  we  do  fight        ^ 

Against  the  spirit  of  the  Lord, 
which  is  our  highest  light 

Let  Magistrates  and  ministers 

consider  what  they  do : 
Let  them  repeal  those  evil  laws 

and  break  thosa  bands  in  two 


*  George  Bishop^  a  Onaker,  pablished  **New  England 
Judged,  not  by  man's  but  hv  the  Spirit  of  tbo  Ix>rd,  and  the 
ram  sealed  np  of  New  England's  persecutions ;  being  a  brief 
relation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Quakers  In  that  part  of  Amerlra. 
from  the  beginning  of  the  flfth  month,  1656,  to  the  end  of  the 
tenth  month,  166«:  wherein  the  cruel  whippings  and  scourg- 
ingn,  bond!«  and  imprlHonmonts,  and  burning  in  the  hand,  and 
cutting  off  of  ears.  banUhtnont  upon  pain  of  death,  and  put- 
ting to  deatii,  Ac.  are  sliortly  t»»uch©d,"  lfi«l.  A  second  i>art 
appeared  in  1667,  and  both  were  reprinted  in  1708,  with  "An 
Answer  to  Cotton  Mather's  Abuses  in  his  late  History  of  New 
England,  by  John  Whiting,  with  un  Appendix." 

Bishop  Joined  the  Quakers  In  16M.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works  on  tlie  doctrines  of  the  sect  to  which  he  belong- 
w\,  published  at  intervals  from  1660  to  1668. 


Which  have  been  made  as  traps  and  snarea 

to  catch  the  innocents. 
And  whereby  it  has  gone  so  far 

to  acts  of  violence. 

I  see  you  write  yourselves  in  print, 

the  Balm  of  Gilead ; 
Then  do  not  act  as  if  you  were 

like  men  that  are  half  mad. 

If  you  can  heal  the  land,  what  is 

the  cause  things  are  so  bad  ? 
I  think  instead  of  that,  you  make 

the  hearts  of  people  sad. 

Is  this  a  time  for  you  to  press, ' 

to  draw  the  blood  of  tnose 
That  are  your  neighbours  and  your  friends  t 

as  if  you  had  no  foes. 

Yea,  some  there  are,  as  I  have  heard« 

have  lately  found  out  tricks 
To  put  tlie  cause  of  all  the  war 

upon  the  heretics. 

Or  rather  on  some  officers, 

tliat  now  begin  to  slack 
Tlie  execution  of  those  laws, 

whose  consequence  is  black. 

I  do  affirm  to  you,  if  that 

be  really  your  mind. 
You  must  go  turn  another  leaf, 

before  that  peace  you  find. 

Now,  loving  friends  and  countrymen, 

I  wi«h  we  may  be  wise, 
Tis  now  a  time  for  every  man 

to  see  with  his  own  eyes. 

Tis  easy  to  provoke  the  Lord 

to  send  among  us  war, 
"Tis  easy  to  do  violence, 

to  envy,  and  to  jar. 

To  show  a  spirit  that  is  high, 

to  scorn  and  domineer ; 
To  pride  it  out,  as  if  there  were 

no  God  to  make  us  fear ; 

To  covet  what  is  not  our  own, 

to  cheat  and  to  oppress. 
To  live  a  life  that  might  free  us 

from  nets  of  Righteousness ; 

• 

To  swear  and  lie,  and  to  be  drunk, 

to  backbite  one  another ; 
To  carry  tales  that  may  do  hurt 

and  mischief  to  our  brother  I 

To  live  in  such  hypocrisy, 

as  men  may  think  us  good. 
Although  our  hearts  within  are  full 

of  evil  and  of  blood. 

All  these  and  many  evils  more 

are  easy  for  to  do : 
But  to  repent,  nnd  to  reform, 

we  have  no  strength  unto. 

Let  us  then  seek  for  help  from  God, 

and  turn  to  him  that  smite : 
Let  us  take  heed  that  at  no  time 

we  sin  against  our  light 

Let's  bear  our  testimony  plain 

against  sin  in  high  and  low ; 
And  see  that  we  no  cowards  be, 

to  hide  the  light  we  know 
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When  Jonathan  is  called  to  oonrt, 

shall  we  as  standers  by, 
Be  still  and  have  uo  word  to  speak, 

but  suffer  him  to  diet 

If  that  you  sav  you  cannot  help, 

things  will  be  as  the^  are ; 
I  tell  you  true,  'tis  plain  and  clear. 

those  words  may  come  froui  fear. 

That  you  shall  lose  some  carnal  things, 

if  you  do  speak  for  God ; 
And  nere  you  go  the  nearest  way 

to  taste  deep  of  his  rod. 

lis  true  there  are  some  times,  indeed, 

of  silence  to  the  meek ; 
Not  ever,  for  the  Lord  doth  say, 

there  is  a  time  to  speak. 

Be  vigilant  then  for  to  see 

the  movings  of  your  heart. 
And  you  will  know  right  well  the  time 

when  you  shall  act  your  part 

I  would  not  have  you  for  to  think, 

tho*  I  have  wi-ote  so  much, 
That  I  hereby  do  throw  a  stoue 

at  magistruted,  at  nteh. 

The  rulers  in  the  country,  I 

do  own  them  in  the  liord ; 
And  such  as  are  for  government, 

with  them  I  do  accord. 

But  that  which  I  intend  hereby, 
is,  that  they  would  keep  bounds. 

And  meddle  not  with  God's  worship, 
for  which  Uiey  have  no  ground. 

And  I  am  not  alone  herein, 
there's  many  hundreds  more. 

That  have  for  many  years  ago 
spake  much  upon  that  score. 

Indeed  I  really  believe, 

it's  not  your  business 
To  meddle  with  the  Church  of  Christ 

in  matters  more  or  less. 

There's  work  enough  to  do  besides, 
to  judge  in  mine  and  thine  : 

To  succor  poor  and  fatherless, 
that  is  the  work  in  fine. 

And  I  do  think  that  now  you  fi:id 

enough  of  that  to  do ; 
Much  more  at  such  a  time  as  this, 

as  there  is  war  also. 

Indeed  I  count  it  very  low, 

for  people  in  these  da3r8. 
To  ask  the  rulers  for  their  leave 

to  serve  God  in  his  ways. 

I  count  it  worse  in  magistrates 

to  use  the  iron  sword. 
To  do  that  work  which  Christ  alone 

will  do  by  his  own  word. 

The  Church  may  now  go  stay  at  home, 

there's  nothing  for  to  do ; 
Their  work  is  all  cut  out  by  law. 

and  almost  made  up  too. 

Now,  reader,  least  you  should  mistake, 

in  what  I  said  before 
Concerning  ministers,  I  think 

to  write  a  few  words  more. 


I  would  not  have  you  for  to  think 

that  I  am  such  a  fool. 
To  write  against  learning,  as  such, 

or  to  cry  down  a  school 

But 't  is  that  Popisli  college  way,. 

that  I  intend  hereby. 
Where  men  are  mew'd  up  in  a  cage ; 

fit  for  all  villainy. 

But  I  shall  leave  this  puddle  staff 

to  neighbours  at  the  door. 
That  can  speak  more  unto  such  things, 

upon  a  knowing  score. 

And  now  these  men,  though  ne'er  so  bad, 
when  they  have  learn'd  their  trade. 

They  must  come  in  and  bear  a  part, 
whatever  laws  are  made. 

I  can't  but  wonder  for  to  see 

our  magistrates  and  wise. 
That  they  sit  still  and  suffer  them 

to  ride  on  them,  not  rise. 

And  stir  them  up  to  do  that  work, 
that  Scripture  rule  there  wants. 

To  persecute  and  persecute 

those  that  they  judge  are  saints. 

There's  one  thing  more  that  I  believe 

is  worse  than  all  the  rest, 
Tliey  vilify  the  Spirit  of  God, 

and  count  school  learning  best 

If  that  a  boy  hath  learn'd  his  trade, 

and  can  the  Spirit  disgrace, 
Then  he  is  lifted  up  on  high, 

and  needs  must  nave  a  place^ 

But  I  shall  leave  this  dirty  etuff, 

and  give  but  here  a  hint. 
Because  that  you  have  Cradock's  book,* 

and  may  see  more  in  print 

There  are  some  few,  it  moy  be,  that 

are  clear  of  this  same  trade ; 
And  of  those  men,  I  only  say, 

these  verses  are  not  made. 

Now  for  the  length  of  time,  how  long 

these  wars  are  like  to  be, 
I  may  speak  something  unto  that, 

if  men  will  reason  see. 

The  Scripture  doth  point  out  the  time^ 

and  'tis  as  we  do  chuse, 
For  to  obey  the  voice  of  God, 

or  else  for  to  refuse. 

The  prophet  Jeremy  doth  say, 
when  war  was  threat'ned  sore. 

That  if  men  do  repent  and  turn, 
God  will  afflict  no  more. 

But  such  a  turning  unto  God, 

as  is  but  verbally. 
When  men  refuse  lor  to  reform, 

it  is  not  worth  a  fly. 


*  "■  Gospel  Liberty,  In  the  Extenitlons  and  LimitatioM  of  it,** 
Lond.  1646i,  4to.,  by  Walter  Cradock.  Is  probably  the  work  re- 
ferred to.  Another  Cradock,  Samuel,  a  non-conformist  dlvlna, 
bom  1020,  died  1706,  however,  pabllsbed  **  Goepel  Liberty ; 
bis  Glad  Tidings  from  Heaven ;**  no  date.-Botb  wore  the 
aothon  of  a  number  of  eermons  and  religiodR^orks. 
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lis  hard  for  you,  as  I  do  hear, 

though  you  be  under  rod, 
To  uiy  to  Israel,  Go,  you, 

and  serve  the  Lord  your  God. 

Though  you  do  many  prayers  muke, 

and  aad  fasting  tliereto, 
Tet  if  your  hands  be  full  of  blood, 

all  this  will  never  do. 

The  end  tliat  God  doth  send  his  sword, 

is  that  we  might  amend, 
Then,  if  that  we  reform  aright, 

the  war  will  shortly  end. 

New  England  tliey  are  like  the  Jcw3, 

as  Like  ns  like  can  be ; 
They  made  lai  ge  promises  to  God, 

ut  home  ami  at  the  sea. 

They  did  proclaim  free  Liberty, 

they  cut  the  calf  in  twain. 
They  part  between  the  pai*t  thereof, 

O  this  was  all  in  vain. 

For  since  they  came  into  tliis  land, 

they  floated  to  and  fro, 
Sometimes,  then,  brethren  may  be  free, 

while  hence  to  prison  go. 

According  as  the  times  to  go, 

and  weather  is  abroad. 
So  we  can  serve  ourselves  sometimes 
'  and  sometimes  serve  the  Lord. 

But  let  us  hear  what  God  doth  sny, 

to  such  backsliding  men. 
That  can  with  ease  to  break  tlieir  vows, 

and  soon  go  back  again.     Jeb.  84. 

He  saith  he  will  proclaim  for  them, 

a  freedom  to  the  sword, 
Beciiuse  they  would  not  fear  him  so. 

as  to  obey  his  word. 

This  liberty  unto  the  sword, 

he  hath  proclaimed  for  us, 
And  we  are  like  to  feel  it  long, 

if  matters  do  go  thus. 

Tis  better  for  our  magistrates, 

to  shorten  time,  I  say. 
By  brcakir.g  of  those  bands  in  two 

that  look  an  evil  way. 

You  do  profess  yourselves  to  be 

men  tiuit  do  pray  always. 
Then  do  not  keep  such  evil  laws, 

as  may  serve  at  wet  days. 

If  that  the  peace  of  God  did  rule, 

with  j>ower  in  our  heart, 
Then  outward  war  would  flee  away, 

and  rest  would  be  our  part 

If  we  do  love  our  brethren, 

and  do  to  them,  I  say. 
As  we  would  they  should  do  to  us, 

we  should  be  quiet  straightway. 

But  if  that  we  a  smiting  go, 

of  fellow-servants  so. 
No  marvel  if  our  wars  increase 

and  things  so  heavy  go. 

Tis  like  that  some  may  think  and  say, 

our  war  would  not  remain. 
If  so  be  that  a  thousand  more 

of  natives  were  but  slain. 


Alas  I  these  are  but  foolish  thoughts, 

God  can  make  more  arise. 
And  if  that  there  were  none  at  all. 

he  can  make  war  with  flies. 

It  is  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 

must  muke  our  foes  to  sliake. 
Or  else  it  s  like  he  will  e*er  long 

know  how  to  make  us  quake. 

Let  us  lie  low  before,  the  Lord, 

in  all  humility. 
And  then  we  shall  with  Asa  see 

our  enemies  to  fly. 

But  if  that  we  do  leave  the  Lord, 

and  trust  in  fleihly  arm, 
Tlien  'tis  no  wonder  if  that  wo 

do  hear  more  news  of  harm. 

Let's  have  our  faith  and  hope  in  God, , 

and  trust  in  him  alone, 
And  then  no  doubt  this  storm  of  wur 

it  quickly  will  be  gone. 

Thus,  reader,  I,  in  love  to  all, 

leave  these  few  lines  with  thee, 
Iloping  that  in  the  substance  we 

snail  very  well  agree. 

If  that  you  do  mistake  the  verse 

for  its  uncomely  dress, 
I  tell  thee  true,  I  never  thought 

that  it  would  pass  the  press. 

If  any  at  the  matter  kick, 

it's  like  he's  galled  at  heart. 
And  that's  the  reason  why  he  kicks, 

because  he  finds  it  smart 

I  am  for  peace,  and  not  for  war, 

and  that'p  the  reason  why 
I  write  more  plain  than  some  men  do. 

that  use  to  daub  and  lie. 

But  I  shall  cooBe  and  set  my  name 

to  what  I  hero  insert. 
Because  t^o  be  a  libeller, 

I  hate  it  with  my  heart 

From  Sherbon*  town,  where  now  I  dwell, 

my  name  I  do  put  here. 
Without  offence  your  real  friend. 

it  is  PsTIiJl   FOLGEB. 

April  23, 10.76. 

WILLIAM  HUBBABD. 

William  Hubbakd  was  born  in  1621,  and  was  of 
the  first  class  who  graduatotl  from  Harvard  in 
1 642.    He  became  minister  of  Ijiswioh,!  where  bo 

was  visited  in  1686  by  John  Dunton,*  who  gives 
a  good  account  of  his  hospitality,  amiability,  and 


•  Xantockot 

t  "The  Life  and  Errors  of  John  Dunton,  citizen  of  London.** 
a  I>e  Fot-lv»h  sort  of  book,  publbhod  in  17(.6.  Tho  author  wa* 
a  bookseller  whosi>  humor  it  was  to  deitcrlbe  Ills  fellow  trad- 
ers,  custoniera,  and  lady  visitors — an  odd  mixture  (as  in  Defoe) 
of  piety  and  love-making.  In  168(1,  he  visited  Boston  with  a 
venture  of  books,  Puritan  stock,  which  sold  well.  HedeMribea 
the  Mathers  and  othenv.    From  his  account,  gallantry  waa 

S-eatly  in  vogue  in  the  old  Puritan  metropolis.     His  de0cri|»- 
ona  of  the  ladies  are  highly  amusing. 
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acquirements.  He  published  a  Narrative  of  the 
troubles  with  the  Indians  from  1607  to  1677, 
and  a  number  of  sermons;  and  died  Sept.  14, 
1704.  He  wrote  a  History  of  New  England,  for 
which  the  state  paid  him  £50,  and  which  was 
used  by  Mather,  Hutchinson,  who  states  that  it 
was  "  of  great  use"  to  him,  and  other  writers.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  saved  from  the  flames  in  the 
attack  on  Governor  Hutchinson's  house,  by  Dr. 
Andrew  E.  Eliot,  and  was  presented  by  his  son  to 
tlio  Masstichusetts  Historical  Society,  by  whom  it 
was  finally  printed  in  1815.  It  comprises  tlie  his- 
tory from  the  discovery  of  the  country  to  the 
year  1680. 

MICHAEL  WIGOLESWOETH. 

Michael  Wiggles woktii  was,  in  his  day,  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  our  early  writers.  He  was 
bom  about  1631,  and  after  completing  his  studies 
at  Harvard,  in  1651,  appointed  a  tutor  in  the  col- 
lege. He  soon  after  "  made  his  remove  to  Meldon," 
where  he  was onlained,  and  remained  a  "faithful 
pastor,  for  about  a  jubilee  of  years  together." 
Frequent  attacks  of  illness  to  which  his  slight 
constitution  disposed  him,  for  he  was,  as  one  of  his 
friends  informs  us,  in  a  preliminary  address  to  the 
Day  of  Doom,  ''  a  little  feeble  shadow  of  a  man," 
forced  him  oc<jasionally  to  suspend  his  pulpit  ex- 
ertions. These  intervals  were,  however,  marked 
by  a  change  rather  than  cessation  of  labor,  as 
during  them  he  composed  his  "  Day  of  Doom"  and 
other  poems.     Notwithstanding  his  weak  frame, 
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iirf 


he  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  seventy-four, 
dying  in  the  year  1706.  Cotton  Mather  wrote 
his  funeral  sermon,  and  the  following 

EPITAPH. 

tBB  XXCXLUESTr   WIOOLE8WOKTH   REMEMBBRSD  BT  SOMX  GOOD 

TOKENS. 

His  pen  did  once  meat  from  the  eater  fetch, 
And  now  he'a  gone  beyond  the  eater's  reach. 
His  body  once  m)  thin,  was  next  to  none ; 
From  hence,  he'»  to  unbodied  spirits  flown. 
Ouee  his  rare  skill  did  all  diseosea  heal. 
Anil  he  does  nothing  now  uneasy  feel 
He  to  his  paradise  is  joyful  come, 
And  waits  with  joy  to  see  his  day  of  Doom. 

Wigglesworth  was  the  author  of  The  Day  of 
Doom^  or  a  Poetical  Description  of  the  Oreatand 
Last  Judgment^  uith  a  short  Discourse  about 
Eternity^  and  Meat  out  of  the  Eater ^  or  Medita- 
tions concerning  the  necessity^  end^  and  usefulness 
of  Ajffiictions  unto  God's  Children;  all  tending 
to  prepare  them  for ^  and  comfort  them  nnder  the 
Cross.  Both  are  small  volumes,  and  went 
through  several  editions.  The  second  is  the 
nidest  in  versification,  and  contains  some  amus- 
ing examples  of  incongruous  though  familiar  il- 
lustration. 

We  must  not  on  the  knee 

Be  always  dandled, 

Kor  must  we  think  to  ride  to  Heaven 

Upon  a  feather-bed. 


We  soon  are  surfeited 

With  strong  delicious  matter. 

And,  therefore,  God  who  knows  our  frame, 

Mingleth  our  wine  with  water. 

Meat  out  of  tlie  Eater,  is  divided  intoa  numbiT 
of  sections  of  some  ten  or  twelve  eight-line  stan- 
zas each.  Its  style  is  in  general  quaint  and  Iiarsh, 
but  passages  occasionally  occur  like  the  following, 
which  possess  high  merit. 

Soldier,  be  strong,  who  fightest 

Under  a  Captain  stout ; 
Dishonour  not  thy  conquering  Head 

By  basely  giving  out. 

Endure  a  while,  bear  up. 

And  hope  for  better  things. 
War  ends  in  peace,  and  morning  light 

Mounts  upon  midnight's  wing. 

Through  changes  manifold. 

And  dangers  perilous, 
Through  fiery  flames,  and  water  flood?. 

Through  ways  calamitous 

We  travel  towards  heaven, 

A  quiet  habitation. 
Christ  shows  a  kingdom  there  prepu'-'d 

Ev*u  from  the  world's  foundatio.i. 

O  heaven,  most  holy  place. 

Which  art  our  country  dear ! 
What  cause  have  I  to  long  for  thee, 

And  beg  with  many  a  tear. 

Earth  is  to  me  a  prison  ; 

Tliis  body  an  useless  wight ; 
And  all  things  else  vile,  vain,  and  nought 

To  one  in  such  ill  plight 

O  Christ,  make  haste,  from  bands 

Of  sin  and  death  me  free. 
And  to  those  heavenly  mansions. 

Be  pleas'd  to  carry  me. 

Where  glorified  saints 

For  ever  are  possest 
Of  God  in  Christ  their  chiefcst  good. 

And  from  all  troubles  rest 

It  is  followed  by  a  collection  of  verses,  similar 
in  form  and  style,  the  title  and  contents  of  which 
are  sufficiently  curious  to  be  quoted  in  full. 

BTODLES  ITNRIDDLXD;  OR,  CHRISTIAN  PARADOXES. 

Broke  open,  smelling  like  sweet 
Spice  new  taken  out  of  boxes. 

Each  paradox  is  like  a  box. 

That  cordials  rare  iiicloscth : 
This  Key  unlock,  on'neth  the  Box, 

And  what's  within  discloseth  ; 
That  whoso  will,  may  take  his  fill 

And  gain  where  no  man  loseth. 

The  contents  follow  on  the  back  of  the  title- 
page. 

RIDDLES  unriddled;  OR,  CHRISTIAN   PARADOXES. 

Light  in  Darkness. 

Sick  men's  Health, 
Strength  in  Weakness, 

Poor  men's  Wealth, 
In  confinement, 

Liberty, 
In  Solitude 

Good  company. 
Joy  in  Sorrow, 

Life  in  Death's 
Heavenly  Crowns  for 

Thorny  Wreathsw 
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Are  presented  to  tby  view, 
In  the  Poems  that  ensue. 

If  my  trials  had  been  thine. 

These  would  cheer  thee  more  than  wine. 

The  Day  of  Doom  is  a  versification  of  the  scrip- 
tural account  of  Uie  last  judgment  It  was  re- 
}>rinted  in  London,  and  a  few  years  ago  in  Boston, 
^n  the  prefat4)ry  i)oetic^  introduction  the  author 
expre&ses  his  intention  to  rescue  poetry  from  hea- 
then classical  jierversions. 

A  PKATn  UHTO  OHKIBT«  CTB  JVSOB  OP  TBS  WOBLD. 

0  dourest,  dread,  most  glorious  King 
ril  of  thy  justest  judgment  siug  : 

Do  thou  my  heaa  ana  heart  inspire, 

To  sing  ill  ight,  as  I  desire. 

Thee,  thee  ulone  TU  invocate, 

For  I  do  much  abominate 

To  coll  the  Muses  to  mine  aid: 

Which  is  the  unchristian  use,  and  trade 

Of  some  that  Christians  would  be  thought, 

And  yet  they  worship  worse  than  nought 

Oh !  what  a  deal  of  blasphemy, 

And  heathenish  impiety, 

In  Christian  poets  may  be  found, 

Where  heathen  gods  witli  praise  are  crowned. 

They  make  Jehovah  to  stand  by. 

Till  Juno,  Venus,  Mercury, 

With  frowning  Mars  and  thundering  Jove, 

Rule  earth  below,  and  heaven  above. 

But  I  have  learnt  to  pray  to  none. 

Save  only  God  in  Christ  alone. 

Nor  will  I  laud,  no  not  in  jest. 

That  which  I  know  God  doth  detest 

1  reckon  it  a  danming  evil 

To  give  God's  praises  to  the  Devil, 
Tliou,  Christ,  and  he  to  whom  I  pray, 
Thy  glory  fain  I  would  display. 
Oh,  guide  me  by  thy  sacred  spirit. 
So  to  indite  ana  so  to  write, 
That  I  thy  holy  name  may  praise. 
And  teach  the  sons  of  man  tliy  ways. 

One  of  the  best  passages  of  the  poem,  which  wo 
quote,  is  mode^^y  introduced  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  **  to  fill  up  the  empty  i)ages  following." 

A  S02CO  OP  KMPnXXSS. — VAKITY  OP  VAinTT. 

Vain,  frail,  short-lived,  and  miserable  man. 
Learn  what  thou  art,  when  thy  estate  is  best, 
A  restless  wave  o*  th*  troubled  ocean, 
A  dream,  a  lifeless  picture  finely  drest 

A  wind,  a  flower,  a  vapor,  and  a  bubble. 
A  wheel  that  stands  not  still,  a  trembling  reed, 
A  trolling  stone,  dry  dust,  light  chaff  and  stuff, 
A  shadow  of  something,  but  truly  nought  indee  !. 

Learn  what  deceitful  toys,  and  empty  things, 
Tliis  world  and  all  its  best  enjoyments  be : 
Out  of  the  earth  no  true  contentment  springs, 
But  all  things  here  are  vexing  vanity. 

For  what  is  beauty,  but  a  fading  flower, 
Or  what  is  pleasure  but  the  devils  bait. 
Whereby  he  catcheth  whom  he  would  devour. 
And  multitudes  of  souls  doth  ruinate. 

And  what  are  frif'nd'<,  but  mortal  men  as  we. 
Whom  de^ith  from  us  may  nuickly  separate ; 
Or  else  their  h*»arts  may  quite  estranged  be, 
And  all  their  love  be  turned  into  hate. 

And  what  are  riches^  to  be  doated  on  f 
Uncertain,  fickle,  and  ensnaring  thing? ; 


Tliey  draw  men's  souls  into  ])or<lition, 

Ana  when  most  needed,  take  theui  to  their  wings 

Ah,  foolish  man  I  that  sets  his  heart  upon 
Such  empty  shadows,  such  wild  fowl  as  these, 
That  being  gotten  will  be  quickly  gone. 
And  whilst  they  stay  increase  but  his  disease. 

As  in  a  dropsy,  drinking  drought  begets. 

The  more  he  drinks,  the  more  he  stiU  requires; 

So  on  this  world  whoso  affection  sets. 

His  wealth's  increase,  increoseth  his  desires. 

0  happy  man,  whose  portion  is  above 

These  floods,  where  flames,  where  foes  caimot  berear«i 

him. 
Most  wretched  m^n,  that  fixed  hath  hi»  love 
Upon  this  world  that  surely  will  deceive  him. 

For  what  is  Honour  ?  what  is  sovereignty. 
Whereto  men's  hearts  so  restlessly  aspire  f 
Whom  have  they  crowned  with  felicity  ? 
When  did  they  ever  satisfy  desire  ? 

The  ear  of  man  with  hearing  is  not  fiU'd ; 
To  see  new  lights  still  coveting  the  eye : 
The  craving  stomach,  though  it  may  be  still'd. 
Yet  craves  again  without  a  new  supply. 

All  earthly  things  man's  cravings  answer  not. 
Whose  little  heart  would  all  the  world  contain, 
(If  all  the  world  would  fall  to  one  man's  lot) 
And  notwithstanding  empty  still  remain. 

Tlie  Eastern  conqueror  was  said  to  weep, 
When  he  the  Indian  ocean  did  view. 
To  see  his  conquest  bounded  by  the  deep. 
And  no  more  worlds  remaining  to  subdue. 

Who  would  that  man  in  his  enjoyment  bless, 
Or  etivy  him,  or  covet  his  estate, 
Whose  gettings  do  augment  his  greediness. 
And  moke  his  wishes  more  hiteniperatef 

Such  is  the  wonted  and  the  common  guise 
Of  those  on  earth  that  bear  the  greatest  sway ; 
If  with  a  few  the  case  be  otherwise. 
They  seek  a  kingdom  that  abides  for  aye. 

Moreover  they,  of  all  the  sons  of  men. 
That  rule,  and  are  in  highest  places  set ; 
Are  most  inclined  to  scorn  their  brethren  ; 
And  God  himself  (without  great  grace)  forget 

For  OS  the  sun  doth  blind  the  gozer^s  eyes, 
Tliat  for  a  time  they  nought  discern  anght : 
b'o  honour  doth  befool  and  blind  the  wise. 
And  their  own  lustre  'reaves  them  of  their  sight 

Great  ore  their  dangers,  manifold  their  cares, 
Thro*  which  whilst  others  sleep,  they  scarcely  nap, 
And  yet  are  ofb  8uri)rised  unawares. 
And  fall  unwilling  into  envie's  trap. 

The  mean  mechanic  finds  his  kindly  rest. 
All  void  of  fear  sleepeth  the  country  clown : 
When  greatest  princes  often  are  distrest, 
^\j)d  cannot  sleep  upon  their  beds  of  dowiu 

Could  strength  or  valor  men  immortalize. 
Could  wealth  or  honor  keep  them  from  decay. 
There  were  some  cause  the  same  to  idolize, 
And  give  the  lye  to  that  which  I  do  say. 

But  neither  can  such  things  themselves  endure. 
Without  the  hazard  of  a  change  one  hour, 
Nor  such  as  trust  in  them  can  they  secure 
From  dismal  days,  or  death's  ])re vailing  powV, 

If  beauty  could  the  beautiful  defend 
From  death's  dominion,  then  fair  Absalom 
Had  not  been  brought  to  such  a  shameful  end : 
But  fair  and  foul  unto  the  grave  must  come. 
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If  vealtli  or  BOeptres  conid  immortal  make. 
Tbeii  wealthy  CitEBiu  wherefore  art  thou  deadi 
If  warlike  forca,  which  makes  the  world  to  quake, 
Theu  wb;  a  JdUiu  Cnaar  periahed  1 

Where  are  the  Scipio'e  thunderbolta  of  wart 
Renowned  Pompey,  Cmsw'i  enemy! 
StoDt  Hannibal.  Roine'i  terror  known  so  far) 
Great  Alexander,  what's  become  of  theot 

U  gifts  aiid  bribee  dpatii's  fnvour  might  biit  WJo. 
If  pow'r,  if  force,  or  tlircat'niiigs  nii^ht  it  fray, 
AlTtheee.  and  more,  had  still  surviving  been. 
Bat  all  are  gone,  fur  death  will  have  mi  iiuy. 

Such  ii  this  world,  with  all  her  pomp  and  glory : 
l^ach  are  the  men  whoni  worldly  ey(4  admire, 
Cat  down  by  time,  and  now  become  a  story, 
lliat  we  might  after  better  thing*  aspire. 

Go  boaat  thyself  of  what  tliy  heart  enjoys, 
Vain  man!  triumph  in  all  thy  worldly  bliss: 
Thj  beat  enjoymenta  are  but  (rush  and  toys, 
Dehght  thyself  in  that  which  wortliless  is. 

Omnia  prtetereiiiit  pneter  amare  Deum. 


INCEEASE  UATITER— COTTON  UATHEK 

CoTTO>(  Matiibr  bad  the  fortune  or  ]iii>furtuiio 
to  be  burn  into  the  world  to  Biislain  a,  great  repu- 
tation. The  Mather  faijiily  bad  struck  iCfl  roots 
deep  in  the  Nuw  England  polity.  Riehard 
Mather,  the  grandfather,  caine  to  America  an 
emigrant  non-conformist  divine  in  1636,  and 
imtnediutely  look  an  ii]i|K)rtaiit  ecclesiastical  |>osi- 
Cion  03  jtuator  in  Uorohetiter.  His  son.  Increase 
Mather,  bom  at  timt  town  in  11139,  developed 
tlie  learning  of  the  nanie.  Ho  was  a  graduate  of 
llarrard,  of  Ahich  in-tiitutioii  he  became  Prew- 
dent  in  1685,  in  liis  forty-^ixth  ycnr,  when  he 
had  folly  wtablished  hiitiiivll'  in  Cliurch  and  State 
oi  the  preacher  of  the  North  Church  in  Boston, 
and  the  opponent  of  the  giivurnment  of  Charles 
II.,  in  support  of  the  Colonial  Charter.  He  was 
employed  ID  England  on  public  afijum  dnring  the 
difficult  period  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  bring- 
ing bock  with  him  a,  new  royal  chartiir,  under 
which  he  had  the  privilege  of  nominating  his 
friend,  tiir  William  PhijiM,  m  Governor  to  the 
Eing.     In  that  age,  when  learned  men  gave 

rler  dignity  to  their  namen  in  sonorous  Latin, 
tfoi  called  Credcentiua  Mathcnis,*  and  his 
studie-)  entitled  him  to  t^o  honor,  for  lie  jwsed 
ttvo  thirds  of  tlie  day  ftinung^it  his  books,  and  left 
behind  him  eighty-live  publications,  a  con<»iderable 
number,  which  was  to  be  very  far  outdistanced 
by  his  bookish  son.  These  prodactiom  of  In- 
CR&M  Mather  are  chiefly  sermon*  in  the  theolo- 
gical style  of  the  day.  Ilia  Caiei  of  ConKUnee 
eoneerning  WiU/Ura/f,  pnbli*hed  in  1693,  bears 
an  historical  value.  The  lost  work  of  Increase 
Mother  was  his  AgnihanKelus,  a  preface  to  hiu 
s;>n Cotton's Cislesti nils.*    It  hosthistouchingad- 


Tlie  landscape  of  heaven  here  exhibited  is  drawn 
by  one  who,  for  two-and-forty  years,  has,  as  n  soa 
with  a  fiither.  served  witb  me  in  ttie  gospcL  It 
will  bo  mucli  if  these  forty-two  periods  do  not  finish 
uur  peregrinations  togetlier  throuj^h  the  wllderncn. 
For  ray  own  part.  I  am  every  hour  looking  and 
longing  for  the  pleasant  land,  where  I  am  sure  I 
shall  not  find  thingd  ns  I  do  here  this  day.  And 
having  been  somcwlint  comforted  and  strengthened 
by  the  prospeet,  which  \a  here,  as  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Pisgnli.  taken  of  it.  and  entirely  satisfied  in 
it,  1  commend  it  as  one  of  my  lust  legneics  to  the 
people  of  God,  which  I  must  leave  behind  me  ill  a 
world  which  boa  things  eomo  and  coming  upon  it, 
which  blessed  are  tJicy  Uiat  are  escaped  from. 

Increase  Mather  married  a  daughter  of  John 
Cotton,  of  eminent  rank  in  the  old  New  Eng- 
land Divinity,  who  gave  the  Christian  name  to 
his  son. 

Where  two  great  names  their  sanctuary  take, 
And  in  a  third  combined  a  greater  make. 

He  died  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  in  1723,  and  to 
the  Hilly-sixth  of  his  ministry.  Theology  wai 
long  Uved  in  nnrient  New  England.*  His  life 
was  written  by  liii  illustrious  son  with  great 
spirit  and  uiiclion.f 


(f  matUr. 


CknUnl  mtny»  tua.     The  ipMllntlon  wu  once  ma  Incowrc- 
■Um  to  UiUier  when  he  clMinf:i  tomt  aman  of  uUif  In 

■dned,  w 
AsdiooM 

DA     A  ConTcrMlnn  In  Heaven, 
Ih  DlKciverlrs  uf  tilings  In  tbe  1! 
SektloDS  oflbe  Tien  ud  Joji 

qokkened  «d 

emted  onto  Eieverol  penonn  In  (he  confines  of  IL  Tntrodaeed 
by  Aralhangtins.  or.  nn  EsMf  on  Iho  MlnLslry  of  Ibn  Holj 
Angtis,  uid  Tecommendt'd  iinln  Ihu  ptopk-  of  0<>d,  bf  the 

by  a.  Knccluiit,  for  Nslb.  Br1):nnn.  U  hiti  shun,  lie  anaar  of 
Bariett'e  Whirffe  end  ui'it  (lr»r  lo  tin-  Mllr»  CoSi'S  Ilonsr. 
ITSS.    18mu..pp.lK. 

J  Mr.  -T.  P.  Dibno)-  hu  nabllsbed.  Am.  Qiar.  Biglsler,  xlv. 
\n»  and  clghty-nlne  ^ndoaXef  of  llaT> 


Tird.  Mrtfly  cleivTmen,  who.  op  tn  ISO.  had  rcKhed  or 
paaSBd  the  00*  oT  el^lj-fbar.  There  are  fiur  gradnalas  of 
Harvard  cenlenirtaiis.    br.  Fiinner.  In  the  Mmo  vort  (x.  89), 


doaied  At  Iluvard  Colieie,  from  IMS  to  ISM 
dkd  at  MVentji  Hid  npwardj.    There 

Dealh  of  the  Ever 'j 


plredAufiii>lSS,lTi3.    i  Kln^ 
fioMoni  Prlatod  b/  B.  Greni  1 
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venerable  schoolmaster  Ezekiel  Cheever,*  and  was 
a  precocious  student ;  for  at  twelve  years  of  age 
lie  had  read  Cicero,  Terence,  Ovid,  and  Virgil, 
the  Gi-eek  Testament,  and  entered  upon  Socrates, 
Homer,  and  the  Hebrew  Grammar.  To  adopt 
the  old  reading  of  Shakespeare, 

From  his  cradle, 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one. 

A  mountain  of  learning  and  theology  was 
lieaped  upon  his  childhood.  When  he  left  col- 
lege, with  a  handsome  compliment  in  Latin 
fro!n  President  Cakes,  he  employed  himself  for 
several  years  in  teaching.  In  1684,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  ordained,  when  he 
preached  the  first  time  for  his  grandifather,  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Richard  Mather,  at  Dorchester;  the 
next  Lord's  day  for  his  own  father  at  Boston; 
and  the  Lord's  day  after,  for  his  grandfather 
Cotton  at  Boston.  His  spiritual  life  was  of  an 
eariier  date;  for  in  religion,  he  was  a  divine 
almost  from  his  cnidle.  He  had,  as  a  youth, 
acquired  a  habit  of  meditation  and  religious  im- 
provement, modelled  upon  Bishop  Hall's  Occa- 
ihrval  Meditations^  in  which  the  most  famihar 
cxjcurrenccs  are  chosen  for  remark. 

This  quaintness  suited  the  g:enius  of  Mather. 
Every  incident  in  life  aliordod  him  a  text.  He 
had  a  special  consideration  for  the  winding  up  of 
his  watch.  As  he  mended  his  fire  he  thought  of 
rectifying  his  life;  the  act  of  paring  his  nails 
warned  him  to  Lay  a-^ide  ^^all  superfluity  of 
naughtiness;"  while  "drinking  a  dish  of  tea''  he 
was  especially  invited  to  fragrant  and  grateful  re- 
flections. He  appropriated  the  time  while  he 
was  dressing  to  particular  speculations,  parcelling 
out  a  different  set  of  questions  for  every  day  in 
the  week.  On  Sunday  morning  he  commented 
on  himself,  as  p&stor;  on  Monday,  as  husband 
and  father ;  on  Tuesday  he  thought  of  his  rela- 
tions, "taking  a  catalogue  which  began  with  his 
parents  and  extended  as  far  as  the  children  of  his 
cousin-germans,"  and,  by  an  odd  distribution,  in- 
terchanging them  sometimes  with  his  enemies; 
Wednesday  he  gave  to  the  consideration  of  the 
church  throughout  the  world;  on  Thursday  he 
turned  over  hi^  rehgious  society  efforts;  Friday 
he  devoted  to  the  poor  and  suffering,  and  Satur- 
day he  concluded  with  his  own  spiritual  in- 
terest ^.t 

To  these  devout  associations  he  added  the 
most  humoix)us  turns,  not  merely  improving, — a  I 
notion  readily  entertained — such  similes  of  mortal 
affairs  as  the  striking  of  a  clock  or  the  dying 
flame  of  a  candle,  but  pinning  his  i)rayers,  on  a 
tall  man,  that  he  might  have  "  high  attainments 
in  Christianity ;"  on  a  negro,  that  he  might  be 


•  Cheever.  a  Londoner  by  birth,  was  for  more  than  seventy 
vears  a  teacher  In  this  country— at  Newhaven,  IfMwlch,  Char- 
lestown.  and  at  Boston,  where  he  [>a5Si>d  the  last  thlrty-Si'ven 
years  of  his  life,  till  hh  death.  In  17l  8,  at  the  venerable  a^e  of 
ninety -three.  Ills  Latin  Accidence  had  reached  its  twentieth 
edition  in  176$.  He  also  wrote  on  the  Scripture  Prophecies. 
Cotton  Matlior  says,  in  one  of  his  carefully  twisted  ele^des, 
that  his  numerous  pupils  employed  the  parts  of  speech  which 
be  taught  them  In  sounding  his  praises: — 

''With  Interjections  they  break  off  at  last, 
But,  ah  is  all  they  use,  wo,  and  alas!"^ 

The  story  is,  that  Cheever  used  to  boast  of  having  flogged 
teven  of  tlie  jud>res  on  the  bench, 
t  Life  by  Samuel  Mather,  &0-50. 


washed  white  by  the  Spirit ;  on  a  very  small 
man,  that  he  might  have  great  blessings ;  upon  a 
nian  on  horseback,  that  as  the  creature  served 
him,  so  he  might  serve  the  Creator;  and,  at  the 
suggestion  of  so  suspicious  an  incentive,  savoring 
so  strongly  of  unholy  egotism,  as  a  perscm  passhig 
by  without  observing  him,  ^'  Lord,  I  pray  thee, 
help  that  man  to  take  a  due  notice  of  Christ."* 

It  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  trace  this  habit, 
with  the  disj)Osition  of  mind  ui>on  which  it  grew 
in  Mather,  till  he  carried  out  the  doctrine  of  spe- 
cial providence  to  an  excess  which  assumed  the 
worst  fonns  of  dyspeptic  and  morbid  suspicion. 
Pious  persons  sonietimes  forget  that,  while  Deity 
rules  tne  world  with  particiSar  control,  in  which 
nothing  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  gi'eat,  it  becomes 
not  the  ignorance  of  short-sight^  man  to  be  the 
interpreter. 

It  was  probably  one  fonn  of  this  not  uncom- 
mon delusion  which  led  Cotton  Mather  to  enter 
so  vigorously  upon  the  prosecution  of  witchcraft. 
Wherever  in  life  he  saw  an  effect^  he  looked 
about  him  for  an  immediate  cause,  and  wouTd 
take  up  the  nearest  one  which  suited  his  taste 
and  humor.  He  was  undoubtedly  instrumental 
in  fomenting  the  murderous  proceedings  at  Salem ; 
it  would  be  harsh  to  supix)se  with  the  dehberate 
intent  of  reviving  a  fading  ecclesiastic  tyranny 
and  priestly  despotism  in  the  land,  but  certainly 
with  an  over-zealous  eagerness  and  inordinate 
creduhty.  Wiser  men  than  Mather,  in  tho-je 
days,  had  a  certain  kind  of  behef  in  the  possi- 
bility of  witchcraft.  Chief  Justice  Hale,  in  1682, 
had  sanctioned  the  punishment  of  death  for  a 
piece  of  intolerable  nonsense  in  En^and,  and 
witches  had  been  executed  in  New  England  before 
Mather  was  born.  There  was  ju^t  lurking  super- 
stition enough  about  in  the  countiy,  in  the  thin 
settlements  and  in  the  purlieus  of  the  wilder- 
ness, fostei-ed  by  the  disuse  of  independent  thinking 
under  the  dogmatic  puritan  theology,  to  be  effec- 
tively worked  uiK>n  by  a  credulous,  zealous,  unscru- 
pulous advocate ;  and  such,  for  the  time  being,  was 
Cotton  Mather.  Vanity  appears  to  have  been  his 
ruling  passion,  and  vanity  associated  \vith  priestly 
power  and  superstition  presents  a  fearful  combi- 
nation for  the  times.  Self-blinded,  he  was  fooled 
by  the  most  transparent  absurdities.  He  gives  an 
account,  in  the  Magnalui^  of  the  freaks  of  a  young 
girl,  one  of  the  bewitched  family  of  the  Good- 
wins, whom  he  took  into  his  house,  and  who 
played  him  a  variety  of  silly  pranks,  his  relation 
of  which  is  exceedingly  quaint  and  amusing,  all 
of  them  tt)  be  ex[)lained  by  the  mi-chievons 
caprices  of  the  sex,  with  so  capital  an  object  as 
himself  to  work  upon,  but  which  the  learned 
doctor  in  divinity  magnified  in  the  pulpit — he 
speaks  of  "  entertaining  his  congregation  with  a 
sermon"  on  the  subject — ^and  the  *' famous  Mr. 
Baxter"  echoe<l  in  London,  as  a  "  great  instance, 
with  such  convincing  evidence,  that  he  nmst  be  a 
very  obdurate  Sadducoe,  that  will  not  believe  it." 
This  was  in  1088.  His  Memorable  Protidence9 
relating  to  Witchcraft  appeared  in  1689.  The 
twenty  executions  of  Salem  took  place  in  1692; 
nineteen  were  hung,  and  another  pressed  to  death, 
by  that  peculiar  institution  of  the  old  English 


•  Life  by  Samuel  Mather,  107-0. 
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law,  the  peinA  forte  et  dure,  Mather  was  on  the 
spot,  aiclhig  aiid  abetting,  ^^  riding  in  the  whirl- 
wind, and  directing  the  stonn."  At  the  execu- 
tion of  the  clergyman,  Greorgo  Burroughs,  he  was 
present  among  the  crowd  on  horseback,  address- 
ing the  ])eople,  and  cavilling  at  the  ordination  of 
his  brother  pastor.*  Hi  3  Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
World  ;  being  an  account  of  the  trial  of  several 
witches  lately  executed  in  New  England^\  tells 
the  story  of  these  melancholy  judicial  crimes, 
with  a  hearty  unction  which  gloats  over  the 
victims.  His  faith  is  as  unrelenting  as  the  zeal 
of  an  antiquarian  or  a  virtuoso.  His  spiritual 
rant,  forgetting  the  appropriate  language  of  the 
sohoiar  and  the  divine,  anticipates  the  burlesque 
of  a  Maw-worm,  or  the  ravings  of  a  Mucklewrath. 
When  the  witch  mania  had  run  out,  having 
brought  itself  to  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  by 
venting  suspicions  of  the  diabolical  agencies  of 
the  wife  of  Governor  Phips,  which  was  carrying 
the  matter  quite  too  fiir,  and  Robert  Calef  had 
pnblisheil  his  spirited  exposure  of  the  atfair  in 
1700,t  Mather  repeating  the  stories  in  the  old 
strain  in  the  Magnalia,  makes  no  retraction  of  his 
former  judgments  or  convictions.  In  1723,  in  the 
chapter  of  the  "  Remarkables"  of  his  father,  en- 
titled Troubles  from  the  Invisible  World^  he 
repeats  the  absurd  stories  of  the  "  prodigious  pos- 
session of  devils"  at  Salem.§ 

•  Bancrofl^a  U.S.  11192. 

t  Tbe  Woodeni  of  the  loylsible  World:  being  an  account  of 
the  Tryald  of  Several  Witches,  lately  executed  in  New  England, 
ttod  of  fteveral  remarkable  curiosities  therein  occurring.  To- 
gether with,  1.  Observ^ons  upon  the  nniure,  tlie  number,  and 
the  operations  of  the  Devils.  2.  A  short  narrative  of  a  late 
outrage  committed  bv  a  knot  of  witches  in  Swedeland,  very 
much  resembling,  and  so  far  explaining,  that  under  which  New 
Cnglaod  has  lalK>red.  S.  Some  councils  directing  a  due  im- 
provement of  tbe  terrible  thing-)  lately  done  bv  the  unusual 
and  amazing  Range  of  £vll  Spirits  in  New  bngland.  4.  A 
brief  discoane  upon  tho-^e  Temptations  which  are  the  more 
ordinary  Devices  of  Satan,  by  Cotto.i  Mather.  Publi^ihed  by 
tbe  special  command  of  his  Excellencv  tlie  Governor  of  the 
ProTince  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England.  Printed 
first  at  Etoeton,  in  New  England ;  and  reprinted  at  London,  for 
John  Diinton,  at  the  Raven,  In  the  Poultry,  16d8.    4to.  pp.  9S. 

X  More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World;  or  the  Wonders 
of  the  Invisible  World  Displayed  in  flvo  parts.  An  account  of 
the  sufferings  of  Margaret  uule,  colU>cte<l  by  Robert  Calef, 
merchant  of  Boston,  ia  New  England.  London,  1700.  Calef 's 
boo^  on  its  arrival  in  this  country,  was  publicly  burnt  by  the 
Matbor  agency,  in  the  college  yard  at  Cambndge.  Samuel 
Mather,  in  the  Life  of  his  Father  (p.  46),  dlspo:>es  of  it  more 
wmmarlly  than  posterity  is  willing  to  do.  "There  was  a 
oertaio  disbeliever  of  witchcraft,  who  wrote  against  ttils  book ; 
but  as  the  man  is  dead,  hb  book  died  long  bofuio  hhn.*'  This 
merchant  of  Boston  deserves  tfi  be  well  remembered  for  his 
independence  and  acutenesa.  He  is  deserving  iif  more  special 
notice  than  he  has  received.    He  died  in  1720. 

I  The  witchcraft  executions  had  been  tbe  work  of  a  fbw 
emgymen  and  tlieir  friends  in  office,  and  had  been  carried 
through  bv  a  special  court  got  up  among  them  for  the  occasion. 
Bancroft  (iiL  ^)  assigns  the  "  rettponeibility  of  the  tragedy**  to 
tbe  **  verv  few.  hardly  Ave  or  six,  in  whose  hands  the  traositioa 
itate  of  the  government  left,  for  a  soason.  unlimited  influence." 

When  Mr.  Opium  publl>bed  his  LectitreJi  on  Uiis  Subject, 
be  wa%  called  upon  by  a  writer  in  the  public  prints,  to  make 
good  his  charge  against  Cotton  Mather,  of  having  exerted  him' 
self  to  increase  and  extend  the  frenzy  of  the  public  mind.  He 
produced  In  reply,  an  original  letter  fro;n  Dr.  Mather  to 
otephoa  Sewall,  of  Salem,  in  which  be  moiiifests  an  excessive 
earnestness  to  prevent  the  excitement  from  subsiding.  This 
was  written  in  September,  after  the  summer  which  had  wit- 
nessed tbe  executions  in  Salem,  and  contained  an  importunate 
request,  that  Mr.  Sewall  woal(\  furnish  him  with  the  evidence 
given  at  the  trials.  *'  Imagine  me  as  obdurate  a  Saflducee  and 
witch-advocate  as  any  among  us ;  address  me  as  one  thit  believed 
nothing  reasonable;  and  when  yon  htivo  so  knocked  me  down. 
Id  a  spectre  so  unlike  me,  you  will  enable  me  to  box  it  about 
among  my  neighbors  till  it  come.  1  know  not  where  at  last" 
Peabody's  Life,  249.  Chandler  Robbins,  in  bis  History  of  the 
Second  Church,  or  Old  North  in  Boston,  has  taken  an  apolofre- 
tlc  view  of  these  transactions,  and  exempted  Mather  from  the 
dttrge  of  conscious  deception.  ""  He  may  be  called  a  i<yo\  for 
bb  creia'ity ;  but  he  cerulnly  cannot  be  called  a  knave  for  bis 


The  lesson,  however,  was  not  without  ]>n>fit  to 
him.  When  a  great  humanitarian  question,  which 
he  was  the  first  to  intnxhioe,  afterwards  came  up, 
in  the  year  1721,  the  now  discovery  of  the  inocu- 
lation for  the  small -pox,  and  the  su|)erstitious 
feeling  of  the  day  was  opi)osed  to  it,  Mather  set 
himself  against  the  popular  outcry  on  the  side  of 
the  reform.*  It  was  in  vain  now  that  his  op- 
ponents brought  up  the  diabolical  agencies  of  the 
new  remedy.  Mather  had  chosen  the  other  side, 
and  the  wicked  suggestions  of  the  spiritual  world 
were  silenced.  It  was  a  noble  position  for  a  man 
to  hold,  and  he  resolutely  maintained  it.  Even 
as  all  scandal  U^uching  the  fair  La<ly  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Mimtagu  is  forgotten,  when  she  is  seen  angeli- 
cally bringing  this  protection  for  humanity  from 
Turkey  to  England,  so  may  the  bigotry  and  super- 
stition of  Mather  be  overlooked  when,  not  wait- 
ing for  English  precedents,  he  took  upon  himself 
the  intro<luction  of  this  new  remedy  in  America. 

In  many  other  respects,  Mather's  memory  de- 
serves to  be  held  in  esteem  by  the  present  genera- 
tion. He  carried  about  ^ith  him  that  i ndefatigable 
sense  of  usefulness  which  we  associate  with  the 
popular  memory  of  Frankhn,  whose  cliaracter 
doubtless  he  helped  to  mould.  The  philosopher 
in  his  autobiography,  acknowledges  his  obligations 
to  Dr.  Mather,  in  a  paragraph  in  which  he  asso- 
ciates XheBAtsays  to  do  ^ooa  with  a  book  by  De 
Foe  as  "perhaps  giving  him  a  turn  of  tliinkin^? 
that  had  an  iiiHuence  on  some  of  the  [)rincipal 
future  events  of  his  life."  He  has  left  another  me- 
morandum of  this  obligation  in  a  letter  to  Samuel 
Mather,  from  Passey,  May  12,  1784:— "When 
1  was  a  boy,  I  met  with  a  book,  entitled  '  Essays 
to  do  Good,*  which  I  think  was  written  by  your 
father.  It  had  been  so  little  regarded  by  its 
former  possessor,  that  several  leaves  of  it  were 
torn  out;  but  the  remainder  gave  me  such  a  turn 
of  thinking,  as  to  have  an  influence  on  my  con- 
duct through  life.'  t 

cunning,*"  p.  102.  Quincy  has  handled  Mather  loss  mildly  in 
bis  History  of  Harv.  Univ.  1.  846. 

♦  An  interesting  and  Instructive  history  of  the  introduction 
of  Inoculation  Into  New  England,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  W.  B. 
O.  Peabody's  Life  of  Cotton  Mather,  in  volume  iv.  of  SfMirks  s 
American  Biography.  "The  clerffy,  who  were  generally  in 
favor  of  inoculation,  supported  it  by  arguments  drawn  from 
medical  science:  while  the  physician^  who  were  as  much 
united  against  it,  opposed  it  with  ai^uments  which  were  chiefly 
theological,  alleging  that  It  was  presumptuous  in  man  to  inflict 
disease  on  man,  that  being  the  prcroeative  of  the  Most  High.'* 
Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston  sUhmI  alone  in  the  faculty.  He  defended 
Inoculation  by  his  pen,  and  promoted  It  by  hU  example.  Dr. 
Douglass,  a  Scotchman,  a  physician  of  note  in  Boston,  and 
afterwards  the  author  of  ^.V  Sumniarv,  Historical  and  Polltlca'. 
of  the  British  Settlements  In  North  America,"  176U,  was  an  in- 
dignant opponent 

T  This  letter  also  preserves  an  anecdote  chanicteristlc  of 
both  parties — the  thooietical  Cotton  Mather,  and  the  practi- 
cal Franklin.  "  You  mention  your  being  in  your  eeventv- 
eishth  year.  I  am  In  my  seventy-ninth.  We  are  grown  old 
together.  It  is  now  more  than  sixty  years  since  I  left  Boston : 
but  I  remember  woll  both  vour  father  and  grandfather,  bavins 
beard  them  both  in  the  pufplt,  and  seen  them  in  their  houses 
liio  last  time  I  saw  your  father  was  in  the  bodnnlng  of  1724. 
when  I  visited  him'  after  my  flrst  trip  to  Pennsylvania ;  he 
received  me  In  his  library,  and  on  my  taking  leave,  showed  me 
a  shorter  wav  out  of  the  houso.  through  a  narrow  passage, 
crossed  by  a  beam  over  head.  We  werostlll  talking  as  I  with- 
drew, he  accompanying  me  behind,  and  I  turning  partly  to- 
wards him,  when  he  said  ha-^tily,  •  StcMip,  stoop  !  1  did  not 
understand  him,  till  I  felt  my  head  hit  ^ralnst  the  beam.  He 
was  a  man  who  never  missed  any  occasion  of  giving  Instruc- 
tion ;  and  upon  this  he  said  to  me,  *  Vou  are  vounjr,  and  hove 
the  world  before  you:  stoop  as  you  jro  throusrh  It,  and  you  will 
miss  many  hard  thumps.'  This  advice,  thus  beat  into  my 
head,  has  frequently  been  of  uso  to  me ;  and  I  oft«n  think  of 
it,  when  I  see  pride  mortlfled,  and  misfortunes  brought  upon 
people  by  their  carrying  their  heads  too  high.^* 
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Mather  was  always  exercising  his  ingenuity  tx) 
contribute  something  useful  to  the  world.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  employ  the  press  exten- 
sively in  the  dissemination  of  tracts;  he  early 
lifted  his  voice  in  favor  of  temperance;  he 
preached  and  wrote  for  sailors ;  he  instructed  ne- 
groes ;  he  substituted  moral  and  sagacious  intellec- 
tual restraints  with  his  childrenfor  flogging;^  con- 
versation he  studied  and  practised  as  an  art ;  and 
he  was  a  devoted  historiographer  of  his  country 
for  posterity — ^besides  his  paramount  employment, 
according  to  the  full  measure  of  his  day  and  gene- 
ration, of  discharging  the  sacred  duties  of  his 
profession.  Pity  that  any  personal  defects  of 
temperament  or  "follies  of  the  wise''  should 
counterbalance  these  noble  achievements — ^that 
so  well  freighted  a  bark  should  at  times  experi- 
ence the  want  of  a  rudder.  Good  sense  was  tlie 
one  stick  occasionally  missing  from  the  enormous 
faggot  of  Mather's  studies  and  opinions. 

The  renuirk  that  Mather  made  of  one  of  the 
many  opinionists  of  the  times,  whose  notions  did 
not  agree  with  his  own,  or  whose  nonsense,  to 
reverse  the  saying  of  Charles  II.  of  Bishop  Woolly 
and  the  non-conformists,  did  not  suit  his  non- 
sense, that  his  brain  was  a  windmill,  may  be 
applied  to  himself.  He  was  full  of  a  restless,  un< 
easy  mental  action.  lie  wrote  history  without 
being  an  historian,  and  painted  character  without 
being  a  biographer.  But  he  had  a  great  geiiiiH 
for  the  odd  and  the  fanta<«tic. 

One  thing  he  never  could  attain,  though  he 
neai'ly  inherited  it,  though  his  learning  almost 
irresistibly  challenged  it,  though  he  spiritually 
anticipated  it — the  i)rize  of  the  presidency  of 
Harvard  College.'  One  and  another  was  chosen 
in  preference  to  him.  The  ghostly  autliority  of 
the  old  priestly  influence  wa-^  pan^-ing  away.  Cot- 
ton Mather  was,  in  age,  a  disheartened  and  dis- 
appointed man.  The  possession,  in  turn,  of  three 
wives  had  proved  but  a  partial  consolation.  One 
of  his  sons  he  felt  comjielled  to  disown  ;t  his 
wife  was  subject  to  fits  of  temper  bordering  on 
insanity;  the  gloonn  of  his  own  disposition  grew 
darker  in  age  as  death  approached,  a  friend  whom 
he  was  glad  to  meet,  when  he  expired,  at  the 
completion  of  his  sixty-fifth  year,  the  13th  Feb- 
ruary, 1728.  His  last  emphatic  charge  to  his  s<m 
Sanmel  was,  "Remember  only  that  one  word, 
'  Fructuosus.' " 

It  was  a  word  which  had  never  been  forgotten 
by  himself — ^for  his  genius  had  indeed  borne  much 
fruit.  The  catalogue  of  his  printed  works  enu- 
merated by  his  sou  Samuel,  at  the  close  of  the  life 


*  The  kind  and  shrewd  disposition  of  Mather  in  this  ptrtl- 
cnlar  Is  wof thy  of  s|>ecial  mention.  **  He  would  have  his 
children  account  it  a  privilege  to  bo  taught ;  and  would  some- 
times manage  the  matter  so,  that  refusing  to  teach  them  some- 
thing should  be  looked  upon  as  a  pimiyhment.  The  strain  of 
his  threaten  ings  therefore  was :  yon  sliall  not  be  allowed  to 
read,  or  to  write,  or  to  learn  such  a  thing,  if  yoa  do  not  as  I 
Imve  bidden  you.  The  slavish  way  of  education,  carried  on 
with  raving,  and  kickiiij;,  and  scourging  (in  schools  as  well  as 
families)  he  ItNilied  ujion  n»  a  dreadful  Judgment  of  Ood  on  the 
world;  ho  thought  the  ttractice  abominable,  and  expressed  a 
mortal  aversion  to  It."  —  *iM  by  Samu^  Mather^  p.  17. 

t  His  Diarv  speaks  of  his  "miserable  son,"^  and  threatens  **a 
tremendous  letter  to  my  wicked  son."  Samuel  Mather,  his 
brother,  writes  kindly  of  him : — "  The  third  son  was  Increase, 
a  young  man,  well  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  supe- 
rior good  nature  and  manners,  his  elesrant  wit  .tnd  ready  expres- 
sions. He  went  to  sea.  and  on  his  passage  from  Barbadoes  to 
Newfoundland  was  lost  in  the  Atlantic.*' — Life  of  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, p.  14. 


of  his  father,  which  supplied  us  with  so  many 
characteristic  traits  of  the  man,*  numl>ers  three 
hundred  and  eighty-two,  a  Oottouian  library  m 
itself,  bearing  date  during  more  than  forty  years, 
from  1686  to  1727,t  As  an  ancient  Roman  Em- 
peror took  for  his  adage,  ^^  nulla  dies  sine  ]ine&,^* 
so  Cotton  Mather  may  be  said  to  have  enlai^ged 
the  motto,  ''  no  year  without  a  book,"  for  in  the 
ripe  period  of  his  book  productiveness,  not  a  date 
is  missing.  These  publications  were,  many  of 
them,  light,  and  occasional  tracts,  single  sennons, 
and  the  like ;  but  there  were  many  among  them 
of  sufficient  magnitude,  and  aU  were  greatly  con- 
densed. The  funous  sentence  which  he  wrote  in 
capitals  over  hist  study  door,  as  a  warning  to  all 
tedious  and  impertinent  visitors,  **  Be  short,"  he 
bore  in  mind  himself  for  his  own  writings  when 
he  approached  that  much  enduring  host,  the  pub- 
lic. Books  and  reading  were  his  delight :  he  was 
one  of  the  old  folio  race  of  scholars,  the  glnttona 
of  ancient  authors,  transplanted  to  America.  The 
vigorous  pedantic  school  which  grew  up  under 
the  shade  of  Harvard,  in  those  days,  between  the 
wilderness  and  the  sea,  was  a  remarkable  feature 
of  the  times. 

Wanuly  writes  poetical  John  Adams,  of  New- 
port, of  Mather's  productiveness. 

What  numerous  volumes  scattered  from  his  hand, 
Lighteti'd  his  own,  and  warm'd  each  foreign  land! 
What  pious  breathings  of  a  glowing  soul 
Live  in  each  page,  and  animate  the  whole? 
The  breath  oi  heaven  the  savory  pages  show, 
As  we  Arabia  from  its  spices  know. 
The  beauties  of  his  stvle  are  careless  strew'd. 
And  learning  with  a  liberal  hand  bestow'd: 
So,  on  the  field  of  IIenv*D,  the  seeds  of  fire 
Thick-sown,  but  carele&t,  all  the  wise  admire.^ 

In  one  of  Mather^s  private  thanksgivings,  he 
recoixls  his  gratitude  for  the  usual  rewan&  of  a 
pastor's  ministry,  and  adds  as  special  items  of  hap- 

{)iness,  ''  my  accomplishments  in  any  points  of 
earning — ray  well  furnished  library."  On  ano- 
ther occasion,  he  describes  the  culture  of  his 
genius :  "  I  am  not  unable,  with  a  little  study,  to 
write  in  seven  languages :  I  feast  myself  with  the 
secrets  of  all  the  sciences  which  the  more  polite 


♦  Life  of  the  Very  Reverend  and  learned  Cotton  Mather,  D.D. 
and  F.R.8.,  late  Pastor  of  the  North  Church,  in  Boston:  who 
died  Feb.  18, 1727-8,  by  Samuel  Mather,  M.A.,  B«.ston.  Print- 
ed for  Samuel  Oerrisii,  in  Cornhill,  1729.  12mo.  pp.  ISd.  An 
abridgment  of  this  life  was  published  in  London,  1744,  by  THr 
yld  Jennings,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Watts,  who  speaks  In 
his  **  Becommendatlon**  of  his  **  happy  Correspondence  with 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  for  near  twenty  years  before 
his  death ;  as  well  as  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Samnel  Mather, 
his  son,  ever  since.  I  found  much  of  his  learned  and  plont 
character  very  early,  from  the  spirit  of  his  Letters,  and  of  liit 
public  writing^  which  he  favored  me  with  every  year." 

t  Large  as  this  catalofnie  is.  and  carefully  prepu^  by  hts 
son,  it  does  not  include  all  Mather*B  publications.  Extensive 
collections  of  thorn  may  be  found  In  the  Librar}'  of  the  Ameri* 
can  Antiquarian  Society  at  Woi coster,  which  has  aiso  a  Bla- 
ther alcove  of  woathor-boaton  divinity  in  ragged  black  covers, 
w>  if  smoked  by  the  flres  of  the  Inquisition.— hardlv  one  has  a 
label  left — rich  in  such  old  time,  works  as  the  "  Cbnich  PoU- 
tics"  of  V'oetius  the  *'Schola8tIcal  Divinity"  of  Henry  Jeanet. 
Bil8on's'*ChristiaMSubjection^"  Sib'sPlous  Writin^ss,  Telieved 
by  an  old  Latin  volume  of  Henry  More,  of  Erasmu^  ami  n  few 
broken  sets  of  Roman  poets.  Books  which  once  belonged  to 
grandfather,  fotbor.  son,  and  grandson,  Richard.  Increase',  Cot- 
ton, and  Samuel.  Tlioro  are  flftv-two  Cotton  Mather  Items  on 
the  catalogue  of  the  Boston  Athi'na»um.  The  Mather  M88.  ar« 
chiofly  In  the  archives  of  the  Mass.  Historical  Society,  and  the 
Amorican  Antio.  Society. 

X  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,    Poems,  p.  SIk. 


COTTON  MATHER. 
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part  of  mfinkinfl  ordinarily  pretend  unto.  I  am 
entertained  with  all  kind^of  histories,  ancient  and 
modem.  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  curiosities, 
which  by  all  sorts  of  learning  are  brought  nnto 
the  curious.  These  intellectual  pleasures  are  far 
beyond  my  sensual  ones/^ 

The  great  work  of  Mather,  to  which  many  of 
his  writings  are  properly  appendices,  the  Magno- 
lia ChrUti  Americana^  is  a  monument  of  tliese 
studies.  In  its  plan  it  is  a  compound  of  quaint 
English  Dr.  Tliomas  Fuller's  Church  History  and 
Worthies ;  but  in  the  execution,  the  wit  and  saga- 
city of  the  American  are  not  of  so  fine  an  edige, 
and  the  iioetical  fancy  is  missing.  The  book  pur- 
ports, on  its  title-pa«:e,  to  be  The  JEcclesiastical 
Hi$tory  of  New  England^  from  its  first  Planting 
in  the  year  1620,  unto  the  year  of  our  Lord  1698 ; 
bat  includes  also  the  civil  history  of  the  times,  an 
account  of  Harvard  college,  of  the  Indian  wars, 
of  tlie  witc'hcraft  "  troubles,"  together  with  the 
lives  of  more  than  eighty  individuals,  celebrities 
of  church  and  state.  By  the  year  1718  Mather 
had  published  the  lives  of  no  less  tlian  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  men  and  twenty  women,  and 
more,  says  his  biogra[)her,  afterward^,  "  not  to  say 
anything  of  the  transient  but  honorable  mention 
many  others  have  had  in  the  doctor's  tractates." 
Character  painting,  in  funeral  sermons  and  eu- 
logies, was  one  of  the  strong  points  of  Mather's 
Ssnius,  an  exercise  of  amiability  which  the  poet 
aUeck  has  kindly  remembered  among  the  versos 
in  which  he  has  so  happily  depicted  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  luan : 

0  Genius !  powerful  with  thy  praise  or  blame, 
When  art  thou  feigning  ?  when  art  thou  sincere  ? 

Mather,  who  banned  his  living  friends  with  shame, 
In  funeral  sermons  blessed  them  on  their  bier, 

And  made  their  deathbeds  beautiful  with  fame— 
Fame  true  and  gracious  as  n  widow's  tear 

To  her  departed  dnrling  husband  given  ; 

Him  whom  she  scolded  up  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Thanks  for  his  funeral  sermons,  they  recall 
The  sunshine  smiling  through  his  folio's  leaves, 

That  makes  his  ^^adera'  hours  in  bower  or  hall 
Joyous  as  plighted  hearts  on  bridal  eves ; 

Chaaing,  like  music  from  the  soul  of  Saul, 
The  doubt  that  darkens,  and  the  ill  that  grieves ; 

And  honoring  the  author's  heart  and  mind. 

That  beats  to  bless,  and  toils  to  ennoble  human  kind.f 

The  Magnolia  was  printed  in  London,  in  folio, 
in  1702,  through  the  agency  of  a  friend,  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Hackshaw,  who  bore  the  expense  as  an  act 
of  fiiith.  It  was  not  till  1820  that  it  was  reprinted 
in  America,  at  Hartford.  As  an  historical  work 
its  incidental  lights  are  more  valuable  than  its 
direct  opinions;  it*  credulity  and  prejudice  are 
onboanded,  but  they  painiully  exhibit  the  manage- 
ment cK  the  old  ecclesia^ticism  of  New  England  ; 
for  the  rest,  its  vigorous  oddity  of  expression  is 
amusing,  and  will  long  attract  the  curioas  reader. 
Giving  Mather  every  credit  for  sincerity,  his  judg- 
ment appears  sadly  at  fault :  the  mixture  of  hi^ 
intentions  with  low  puerilities  recalls  to  us  the 
exclamation  of  Coleridge  upon  perusing  a  book 


*  life  by  Samuel  Mather,  p.  21. 

t  The  whole  of  this  cbaracter1zatk>D  of  Mather  and  the  old 
Puritan  tiint^  ia  admirable,  balancing:  vlrtnea  and  defects  with 
>  poet*s  dtecritoination.  It  is  from  that  quarry  of  the  aiithor*8 
portfo  111,  the  **  nnpuUii»hed  poem**  Connecticut 


of  the  same  school,  John  Reynolds's  old  folio  t»f 
God*s  Revenge  apiinst  Murther,  "Oh,  what  a 
beautiful  concord ia  disc&rtlantium  is  an  unthink- 
ing, good-hearted  man^s  soul." 

The  book  of  Mather's  which  is  mentioned  most 
frequently  after  the  Magnalia,  is  the  ChriS" 
tian  Philosopher^  a  collection  of  Natural  Theo- 
logy instances  and  improvements,  leaning  upon 
Boyle,  Ray,  Derham,  and  similar  writers.  Com- 
mencing with  light,  the  planet^,  and  such  pheno- 
mena as  snow,  wind,  cold,  he  travels  through 
the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  world,  to  man, 
into  whose  anatomy  he  enters  intimately.  He 
quotes  for  poetry  "  the  incomparable  Sir  Richanl 
Blackmore,"  with  whom  he  corresponded,  and 
recognises  "  our  ingenious  Mr.  Waller."  The 
natural  history  is  sometimes  of  the  simplest,  and 
the  moral  improvements  are  overdone.  His  pro- 
totype, Boyle,  in  his  Occasional  Reflections  on 
Several  Subjects,  had  earned  a  good  thing  so  far 
as  to  excite  the  humor  of  Swift,  who  wrote  his 
Pious  Meditation  on  a  Broom^^tick,  in  parody  of 
his  style.  Mather  adopts  the  popular  credulities 
touching  the  victim  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula, 
and  narrates  them  with  great  emotion;  and  he 
tells  us,  out  of  Beccone,  that  men,  if  need  requires, 
may  suckle  infants  from  their  breasts.  His  lovtj 
for  the  curiosities  of  reading  will  carry  him  any- 
where for  an  example.  Thus  he  remarks,  "  What 
a  sympathy  between  the  feet  and  the  bowels !  the 
priests  walking  barefoot  on  the  pavement  of  the 
temple,  were  often  afflicte<l,  as  the  Talmuds  tell 
us,  with  diseases  in  the  bowels.  The  physician 
of  the  temple  was  called  a  bowel  doctor.  Belly- 
aches, occasioned  by  walking  on  a  cold  floor,  are 
cured  by  api)lying  hot  bricks  to 'the  soles  of  the 
feet."  There  is,  however,  an  obvious  good  inten- 
tion to  be  useful  and  devout  every whei*e. 

The  Essays  to  do  Good^  an  abridgment  of 
which  has  been  in  popular  circulation  with  "  im- 
provements "  by  George  Burder,  the  author  of  the 
"Village  Sermons,"  may  be  l)est  de8cril)ed  by 
their  original  title,  in  the  publication  of  1710, 
"Bonifacius;  an  Essay  upon  the  Good,  that  is 
to  be  devised  and  designed,  by  those  who  desire 
to  answer  the  Great  End  of  Life,  and  to  do  Good 
while  they  live.  A  Book  offered,  first,  in  Grene- 
ral,  unto  all  Christians,  in  a  Personal  Capacity,  or 
in  a  relative:  Then  more  particularly  unto  Magis- 
trates, Ministers,  Physicians,  Lawyers,  School- 
masters, Gentlemen,  Oflic^rs,  Churches,  and  unto 
all  Societies  of  a  religious  character  and  intention : 
with  humble  Proposals  of  unexceptionable  me- 
thods to  Do  Good  in  the  world."  The  treatment 
is  ingenious,  and  the  design  aftords  a  model  for  a 
wider  treatment  with  reference  to  all  the  promi- 
nent arts  and  pursuits  of  life. 

Mather,  too,  sometimes,  hke  so  many*  of  the 
worthies  he  celebrated,  tried  his  bund  uj)on 
poetry.  Whether  Minerva  was  willing  or  not, 
the  verses  must  be  produced.  He  has  the  gift  of 
Holofemes  for  *'  smelling  out  the  odoriferous  flow- 
ers of  fancy,  the  jerks  of  invention."  But  the 
pun^  and  ([nibs  which  he  has  for  others  take  a 
more  natural  form  when  he  writes  his  own  sor- 
rows on  the  death  of  his  son  and  daughter. 

The  Psalter  ill  m  Americanum^  published  in 
1718,  was  an  attempt  to  improve  the  careless 
version  of  the  Psalms  then  current,  by  a  translation 
exactly  conformed  to  the  original,  and  written  in 
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Miiiik  verse.  Mr.  Hood,  in  his  History  of  Music^ 
speaks  of  the  work  with  respect.  To  tlie  transla- 
tions were  api>on(led  brief  devotional  and  learned 
comments,  or,  as  the  autiuir  more  pointedly  chal- 
lenges attention  to  them — "  Every  Pi«alni  is  here 
satellited  with  illuMitrations,  which  are  not  fetched 
from  tlie  vulgar  annotation^,  but  are  the  more 
tine,  deej),  and  unconnuon  thought*),  which  in  a 
couTste  of  long  reading  and  thinking  have  been 
brought  in  the  way  of  the  collector.  They  are 
golden  keys  to  immense  treasures  of  Truth." 
Verily,  Mather  understood  well  the  learned  trick 
of  displaying  hii  literary  ware»«.* 

Thi;i  literal  translation,  ^^  witliuut  any  jingle  of 
words  at  the  end,"  is  printed  by  Mather  in  the 
several  metres,  separated  from  prose  by  rules  set 
upright  in  the  solid  paragraph.  We  quote  one  of 
them,  restored  to  the  fonji  of  poetry : — 


TOALM  O. 


Now  unto  the  eternal  God 
Make  you  the  joyful  shoutA 
Which  nre  heard  in  a  jubilee. 
All  ye  who  dwell  on  earth. 

Yield  service  with  a  shining  joy 
To  the  eternal  God ; 
With  joyful  acclamations  come 
Ye  in  before  Ilia  face. 

Know  that  th'  eternol  God,  He's  God, 
He  mode  us,  and  we're  His ; 
We  are  Uis  people,  und  we  are 
The  sheep  which  lie  docs  feed. 

With  due  confessions  enter  ye 
His  gates.  His  courts  with  pmiso ; 
Make  due  confessions  unto  Him ; 
Speak  ye  yr^M  of  His  name. 

For  the  eternal  God  is  good ; 
His  mercy  is  forever; 
And  unto  generations  doth 
His  faithfulness  endure. 

An  immense  unpublished  MS.  of  Mather,  his 
Illustrations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures^  is  stored 
in  the  librar}'  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  where  it  is  shown  in  six  volumes  folio, 
of  rough-edged  whity-brown  fooL^^ip,  written  in 
the  author's  round,  exact  hand,  in  double  columns; 
its  magnitude  and  forgotten  theology  bidding  de- 
Hanco  to  the  enternrise  of  editors  and  publisher*. 
Portions  of  his  Viary^  a  painfiil  psychological 
curiosity,  are  al^  to  be  found  there,  including  the 
torn  leaf  from  which  the  invisible  hand  of  witch- 
c*i*aft  plucked  a  piece,  according  to  his  declaration, 
betbre  his  eves. 

▲IV  BOVTATOBT  AKD  KXCnSAST  AX>DEEI«,  TO  A  COUNTST  HOW 
KXTKAOKDINARILT  ALAKM'D  BT  TIIR  'WIIATII  OF  TUK  DETIL. 
— FKOM  TUE  W0NDKK8  OP  TUK  IKTISIBLK  WOBLD. 

That  the  Devil  is  come  down  unto  us  with  great 
wrath,  we  fii.d,  we  feel,  we  now  deplore.  In  many 
ways,  for  many  years,  hath  the  Devil  been  assaying 
to  extirpate  the  Kingdom  of  i>ur  Lord  Jesus  here. 
New  Knglond  may  comploin  of  the  Devil,  as  in 
Psalm  cxxix.  1,2:  Many  a  time  have  they  afflicted  mr^ 
from  vty  youth,  may  New  England  fww  say  ;  many  a 
time  have  they  afflicted  me  from  my  youth;   yet  ttiey 

♦  Some  of  his  ttt1e-i>afres  are  exquisite.  Brontotogln  Sacra 
Is  the  iianie  lie  ;;ive.s  to  a  few  ^erruonA  on  reinarkub'u  thunder- 
storms. Tlie  titles  of  sevenil  of  thoAo  occasional  pMbllcatlons 
are,  XaiJ*  Fatd^nHl,  </r  Pnp/MthuU  of  PMy  ;  Aflrtrtnt^  Liber- 
Uno» ;  An  Eiwtnj  on  EninyflU'nl  Oordimc^ ;  77i<o/Htli6  Ame- 
ricana, An  DuMy  on  the  GiAden  Street  o/the  Uoly  City. 


have  not  prevailed  against  me.  But  now  thet«  is  a 
more  than  ordinary  affliction^  with  which  the  iJeint 
is  Gallinff  of  us:  and  such  an  one  as  is  iiideed  Un- 
parallelnble.  The  things  confessed  by  Witches^  and 
the  things  endured  by  Othirs^  laid  together,  amount 
unto  this  account  of  our  Affliction.  T^e  Dtrit^  Ex- 
hibiting himself  ordinarily  as  a  small  Black  man. 
has  deeoy'd  a  fearful  ki.ot  of  proud,  forward,  igno- 
rant, envious,  and  malicious  creatures,  to  li8t  them- 
selves in  his  horrid  Service,  by  entrirg  their  Karnes 
in  a  Book,  by  him  teiidereii  unto  them.  Tliest* 
Witches,  whereof  above  a  Score  hove  r.ow  Con- 
fessedy  and  thown  their  J)ffd»,  and  some  are  r.ow 
tormented  by  the  Devils,  for  CovfeMing,  have  met 
in  Hellish  Hendezvouz,  wherein  the  C.*or»fosp«»r8  do 
say,  they  have  had  their  diabolical  Sacriiments, 
imitating  the  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  our  Lord. 
In  these  hellish  meetings,  these  Monsters  have  uwo- 
ciated  themselves  to  do  no  less  a  thii  g  than.  To  de- 
stroy the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jeftis  Christ,  in  these 
parti  of  the  World;  and  in  order  hereunto.  First 
they  each  of  them  have  their  Spectres,  or  Devils, 
eommisi^ioned  by  them  and  representing  of  them,  to 
be  the  Engines  of  their  Malice.  By  these  wicked 
Spectret,  they  seixe  poor  people  obout  the  country, 
with  various  and  bloody  Torments;  and  of  those 
evidci.tly  Preternatural  torments  there  ore  some 
have  dyNl  They  have  bewitched  some,  even  so  far 
as  to  make  Self^stroyera :  and  others  ore  in  many 
Towns  here  and  there  languishing  under  their  JSi*tl 
hands.  The  people  thus  afflicted,  are  misembly 
scratched,  and  bitten,  so  that  the  Marks  are  uioet 
visible  to  all  the  World,  but  the  causes  utterly 
invisible;  and  the  some  Invisible  Furies  do  roost 
vbibly  stick  Pins  into  the  bodies  of  the  Afflicted, 
and  sccUe  them,  and  hideously  distort,  and  disjoint 
nil  their  members,  besides  a  thousand  other  sorts  of 
Plague,  beyond  these  of  any  natural  diseases  which 
they  give  unto  them.  Yea,  they  sometimes  drag 
the  poor  people  out  of  their  chambers,  and  carry 
them  over  Trees  and  Hills,  for  divers  miles  together. 
A  large  port  of  the  persons  tortured  by  these  Dia- 
bolical Spectres,  are  horribly  tempted  by  them, 
sometimes  with  fair  promises,  and  sometimes  with 
hard  threotenings,  but  always  with  felt  miseries,  to 
sign  the  DeviFs  Laws  in  a  Siwctrol  Book  laid  before 
them ;  which  two  or  three  of  these  poor  Sufferers, 
being  by  their  tiresome  sufferings  overcome  to  do, 
they  haVe  immediately  been  released  from  all  their 
miseries,  and  they  appeared  in  Spectre  then  to  Tor- 
ture those  that  were  before  their  fellow-sufferera. 
The  Witches,  which  by  their  covenant  with  the 
Devil  ore  become  Owners  of  Spectres,  ore  often- 
times by  their  own  Spectres  required  ond  compelled 
to  give  their  consent,  for  the  molestation  of  some, 
which  they  hod  no  mind  otherwise  to  foil  upon :  and 
cruel  depredations  are  then  mode  iipon  the  Vicinage. 
In  the  Prosecution  of  these  Witchcrafts,  among  a 
thousand  other  unaccountable  things,  the  Sprctres 
hove  on  odd  faculty  of  elootliing  the  n:o.-*t  substan- 
tial and  corporeal  Instruments  of  Torture,  with  In- 
visibility, while  the  wounds  thereby  given  have 
been  the  most  palpoble  thirgs  in  the  World;  so  that 
the  Sufferers  assaulted  with  Instruments  of  Iron, 
wholly  unseen  to  the  stonders  by,  though,  to  their 
cost,  seen  by  themselves,  have,  upon  siiotching, 
wrested  the  Instruments  out  oi  the  Spectre's  hands, 
and  everv  one  has  then  immediately  not  only  beheld^ 
but  han(llrd,tin  Iron  Instrtiment  token  bv  a  Devil 
from  a  Neighbor.  These  wicked  Spectres  liave  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  as  to  steal  several  quantities  of  Money 
from  divers  people,  part  of  which  Money  hos,  before 
sufficient  Spectators,  been  dropt  out  of  the  Air  iito 
the  Hands  of  the  Sufferers*,  while  the  Spectres  have 
bci-n  urging  them  to  subicribe  their  Covenant  with 
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Jksih,  In  such  extravagant  ways  have  these 
Wretches  propounded,  the  Jhcujfoontng  of  as  many 
as  they  can,  into  their  own  Combination,  and  the 
Detiraying  of  others,  with  lingring,  spreading, 
deadly  diseases;  till  our  Country  should  at  last  be- 
come too  hot  for  us.  Among  the  Ghastly  Instances 
of  the  tuceesM  which  those  Bloody  Witches  have  had, 
we  have  seen  even  some  of  their  own  Children,  so 
dedicated  unto  the  Devil,  tiiat  in  their  Infancy,  it  is 
found,  the  Lnpt  have  sucked  them,  and  rendered 
them  Venomous  to  a  Prodigy.  We  have  also  seen 
the  Devirs  first  battries  upon  the  Town  where  the 
first  Church  of  our  Lord  in  this  Colony  was  gathered, 
producing  those  distructiojs,  which  have  almost 
niin'd  the  Town.  We  have  seen,  likewise,  the 
Plajue  reaching  afterwards  into  the  Towns  far  and 
i.ear,  where  the  Houses  of  good  Men  have  the 
Devils  filling  of  them  with  terrible  vexations ! 

This  is  the  descent,  which,  it  seems,  the  devil  has 
i-ow  made  upo.i  ua  But  that  which  makes  this 
descent  the  more  fonmdable,  is,  The  multitude  and 
qualittf  of  Persons  accused  of  an  interest  in  this 
Witeherafty  by  the  £fficacy  of  the  Spectres  which 
take  their  name  and  shape  upo:i  them;  causing 
very  many  good  and  wise  men  to  fear,  that  many 
iiinoeent,  yea,  and  some  virtuous  persons,  are,  by  the 
devib  in  Uiis  matter,  imposed  upon  ;  that  the  devils 
have  obtained  the  power  to  talke  on  them  the  like- 
ness of  hannless  people,  and  in  that  likeness  to  afflict 
other  people,  and  be  so  abused  by  Pncstigious 
Demons,  that  upon  their  look  or  toucn,  the  afflicted 
shall  be  oddly  affected.  Arguments  from  the  Pro- 
ridence  of  God,  oa  the  one  side,  and  from  our 
eharity  towards  man  on  the  other  side,  have  made 
this  now  to  become  a  most  agitated  Controversie 
among  ua  There  is  an  Agony  produced  in  the 
Minds  of  Men,  lest  the  Devil  should  sham  us  with 
Devices,  of  perhaps  a  finer  Thread,  than  was  ever 
yet  practised  upoa  the  World.  The  whole  business 
is  become  hereupon  so  Snarled,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Question  one  way  or  another,  so  dismal, 
that  our  Iloaourablc  Judges  have  a  Room  for  Jeho- 
mphat's  Exclamation,  We  know  not  what  to  do  I 
They  have  used,  as  Judges  have  heretofore  done, 
the  Spectral  Emdinees,  to  introduce  their  further 
Enqmries  into  the  ZAves  of  the  persons  accused; 
and  they  have  thereupon,  by  the  wonderful  Provi- 
dence of  God,  been  so  strengthened  with  other 
evidences,  that  some  of  the  Witch  Gang  have  been 
fSurly  Executed.  But  what  shall  be  done,  as  to 
those  against  whom  the  evidence  is  chiefly  founded 
in  the  dark  worlds  Here  they  do  solemnly  demand 
oar  Addresses  to  the  Father  of  Lights,  on  their  be- 
half But  in  the  mean  time,  the  Devil  improves  the 
Darkness  of  this  Affair,  to  push  us  into  a  Blind 
MojCs  Buffet,  and  we  are  even  ready  to  be  sinfully, 
yea,  hotly  and  madly,  mauling  one  another  in  the 
dark. 

THE  TASArfTFLA. — ^FKOX  Tmt  "cnKlSTTAW  PmLOSOPHEB.** 

What  amazing  effects  follow  on  the  bite  of  the 
tarantula !  the  patient  is  taken  with  an  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  and  heavy  anguish  of  heart,  a 
dismal  sadness  of  mind,  a  voice  ouenilous  and  sor- 
rowful, and  his  eyes  very  much  disturbed.  When 
the  violent  symptoms  which  appear  on  the  first  day 
are  c»ver,  a  continual  melancholy  hangs  about  the 
person,  till  by  dancing  or  singing,  or  change  of  air, 
the  poi:?onous  impressions  are  extirpated  from  the 
blood,  and  the  fluid  of  the  nerves ;  but  thw  is  a 
happiness  that  rarely  happens;  noy,  Baglivi,  this 
wicsed  spide/s  countryman,  says,  there  is  no  expoc- 
n^on  of  ever  being  perfectly  cured.  Many  of  the 
p<vso  led  are  never  well  but  among  the  graves,  and 
Ui  ^litary  places ;  and  they  lay  themselves  alo  g 
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upon  a  bier  as  if  they  themselves  were  dead :  like 
*  people  in  despair,  they  will  throw  themselves  into 
a  pit ;  women,  otherwise  chaste  enough,  cast  away 
all  modesty,  and  throw  themselves  into  every  in- 
decent posture.  There  are  some  colours  agreeable 
to  tliem,  othera  offensive,  especially  black  ;  aiid  if 
the  attendants  have  their  clothes  of  ungrateful 
coloura,  they  must  retire  out  of  their  sight  The 
inu:iic  with  the  dancing  which  must  be  employed 
for  their  cure,  continues  tliree  or  foir  days ;  in  this 
vigorous  exercise  they  sigh,  they  are  full  of  'com- 
plaints ;  like  persons  in  drink,  tliey  almost  lose  the 
right  use  of  their  understanding ;  they  distinguish 
not  their  very  parents  from  others  in  their  treating 
of  them,  and  scarce  remember  any  thing  that  is 
past  Some  during  this  exercise  are  much  pleased 
with  green  bouglis  of  reeds  or  vines,  and  wave  them 
with  their  hands  in  the  air,  or  dip  them  in  the 
water,  or  bind  them  about  their  face  or  neok ;  others 
love  to  handle  red  cloths  or  naked  swords.  And 
there  are  those  who,  upon  a  little  intermission  of 
the  dancing,  fall  a  digging  of  holes  in  the  ground, 
which  they  fill  with  water,  and  then  take  a  strange 
satisfaction  in  rolling  there.  When  they  begin  to 
dance,  they  call  for  swords  and  act  like  fencers  ; 
sometimes  they  are  for  a  looking-glass,  but  then 
they  fetch  many  a  deep  sigh  at  beholding  them- 
selves. Their  mncy  sometimes  leads  them  to  rich 
clothes,  to  necklaces,  to  fineries  and  a  variety  of 
ornaments;  oiid  they  are  highly  courteous  to  the 
bystanders  that  will  gratify  them  with  any  of  the^e 
things;  they  lay  them  very  orderly  about  the  phtce 
where  the  exercise  is  pursued,  and  in  dancing  please 
themselves  with  one  or  other  of  ther»e  things  by 
turns,  as  their  troubled  imagination  directs  them. 

How  miserable  would  be  the  condition  of  man- 
ki:kd,  if  these  animals  were  common  in  every 
country  I  But  our  compassionate  God  has  confined 
them  to  one  little  corner  of  Italy ;  they  are  exist- 
ing elsewhere,  but  nowhere  thus  venomous,  except 
in  Apulia.  My  God,  I  glorify  thy  compassion  to 
sinful  mankind,  in  thy  restraints  upoa  the  poisons 
of  the  tarantula. 

THE  LIFS  OP  MB.  BALPO  PASTBIDOS— FROIf  TUK  "iCAONAUA.** 

When  David  was  driven  from  his  friends  into  the 
wilderness,  he  made  this  pathetical  representation 
of  his  condition,  "  Twas  as  when  one  doth  hunt  a 
partridge  in  the  mountains."  Among  the  many  wor- 
thy persons  who  were  persecuted  into  an  American 
wililerness,  for  their  fidelity  to  the  ecclesiastical  king- 
dom of  our  true  David,  there  was  one  that  bore  the 
name  ns  well  as  the  state  of  nn  hunted  partridge. 
What  befel  him,  was,  as  Bede  saith  of  what  Wiis 
done  by  Fielix,  Juxta  nominis  sui  Sacramentum. 

This  was  Mr.  Ralph  Partri<lge,  who  for  no  fault 
but  the  delicacy  of  his  good  spirit,  being  distre^^cd 
by  the  ecclesiastical  setters,  had  no  defence,  ueitlier 
of  beak  nor  claw,  but  ajliaht  over  the  ocean. 

The  place  where  he  took  covert  was  the  colony  of 
Plymouth,  and  the  town  of  Duxbury  in  that  colony. 

^riiis  Partridge  had  not  only  the  irmocency  of  the 
dove,  conspicuous  in  his  blameless  and  pious  life, 
which  maae  him  very  acceptable  in  his  conversation, 
but  also  the  loftiness  of  an  ragle,  in  the  great  soar  of 
his  intellectual  abilities.  There  are  some  interpret- 
ers who,  understanding  church  officers  by  the  living 
creatures,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse, 
will  have  the  teacher  to  be  intende  I  by  the  eaqle 
there,  for  his  quick  insight  into  remote  and  hi<laea 
things.  Tlie  church  of  Duxbury  had  such  an  eagl^ 
in  their  Partridge,  when  they  enjoyed  such  a  teacher. 

By  the  same  token,  when  the  Platform  of  Church 
Discipline  was  to  be  com|)osed,  the  Synod  at  Cam- 
bridge appointed  three  persons  to  draw  u{xeach<oi 
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than,  '*  a  model  of  church-government,  according  to 
the  word  of  God,*'  unto  the  end  that  out  of  thoee  the  ' 
synod  iniglit  form  what  should  be  found  most  agree- 
able ;  which  tliree  })enM>n8  were  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr. 
Mather,  and  Mr.  Partridge  So  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  that  reverend  assembly,  this  person  did  not  come 
fur  behind  the  fint  two  for  some  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. 

After  he  had  been  forty  years  a  fSaithful  and  pain- 
ful preacher  of  the  gospel,  rarely,  if  ever,  in  all  that 
whue  interrupted  in  his  work  by  any  bodily  sick- 
ness, he  died  in  a  good  old  age,  about  the  year  1C5S. 

There  was  one  singular  instance  of  a  weaned  spirit, 
whereby  he  signalized  himself  unto  the  churches  of 
God.  That  was  this :  there  was  a  time  when  most 
of  the  ministers  in  the  colony  of  Plymouth  left  the 
colony,  n|)on  the  discouragement  which  the  want  of 
a  competent  maintenance  among  tlie  neeily  and  fro- 
ward  inlyibitauts  gave  unto  them.  Nevertheless 
Mr.  Partridge  was,  notwitlistanding  the  paucity  and 
tlie  poverty  of  his  congregation,  so  afraid  of  being 
anything  that  looked  like  a  bird  wandering  frmn  hie 
neetf  that  he  remained  with  his  poor  people  till  he 
took  wing  to  become  a  bird  of  paradiee,  along  with 
the  winged  seraphitn  of  heaven. 

BPITAPBIUX. 

AwlatfiL 


MOnSTBT  OF  ▲KQXLS— PBOU  **  OOlLBTOnTS." 

When  the  Argel  of  the  Lord  encamps  round  about 
those  that  fear  Him,  the  next  news  is.  They  that 
seek  the  Loi*d  shall  want  nothing  that  is  good  fur 
them.  O  siTvant  of  God,  art  thou  afraid  of  wants, 
of  straits,  of  difficulties  t  The  angels  who  poured 
down  at  least  250,000  bushels  of  manna  day  oy  day 
unto  the  followers  of  God  in  the  wilderness;  the 
angel  that  brought  meat  unto  the  Prophet;  the 
angel  that  showed  Ilagar  and  her  son  how  to  supply 
themselves;  who  can  tell  what  services  they  may  do 
for  thee!  Art  thou  in  danger  by  sicknesses?  The 
angel  who  strengthened  the  feeble  Daniel,  the  angel 
who  impregnated  the  waters  of  Bethesda  with  such 
sanative  and  balsamic  virtues;  who  can  tell  what 
services  they  may  do  for  tlieet  Art  thou  in  danger 
from  enemies  t  The  angel  who  rescued  Jacob  from 
Laban  and  from  Ksau ;  tlie  angel  who  fetched  Peter 
out  of  prison,  who  can  tell  wliat  services  they  may 
do  for  thee  I  Tlie  angels  which  directed  the  Patri- 
arch in  his  journeys,  may  give  a  direction  to  thy 
steps,  when  tliou  art  at  a  lo^s  how  to  steer.  Tlie 
angels  who  moved  the  Philistines  to  dismiss  David ; 
the  angels  who  carried  Lot  out  of  Sodom ;  the  angels 
who  would  not  let  the  lions  fall  upon  Daniel,  they 
are  still  ready  to  do  as  much  for  thee,  when  God 
thy  Saviour  shall  see  it  seasonable.  And  who  can 
tell  what  services  the  angels  of  God  may  do  for  the 
servants  of  God,  when  tlieir  dying  hour  is  coming 
upon  them ;  then  to  make  their  bed  for  them,  then 
to  make  aU  things  easy  to  them.  When  we  are 
in  our  agonies,  then  fur  an  angel  to  come  and 
strengthen  us! 

Tlie  holy  angels,  who  have  stood  by  us  all  our 
life,  will  not  forsake  us  at  our  death.  It  was  the 
last  word  of  a  Divine,  dying  in  this,  but  famous  in 
other  countries;  O  you  holy  angels,  come,  do  your 
office.  Tis  a  blessed  office,  indeed,  which  our  Sa- 
viour sends  his  holy  angels  to  do  for  us  in  a  dying 
hour.  At  our  distmlution  they  will  attend  us,  they 
will  befriend  us,  they  will  receive  us,  they  will  do 
inconceivable  things  as  a  convoy  for  us,  to  set  us 
before  the  presence  of  our  Saviour  with  exceeding 
joy.  O  believer,  why  art  thou  so  afraid  of  dying? 
What!  afraid  of  coming  int«>  the  loving  and  the 
lovely  hands  of  tlie  holy  angels  I     Afraid  of  going 


from  the  eayeroB  of  the  earth,  which  arc  full  of  bru- 
tish people,  and  where  thy  mouii  was,  My  soul  is 
among  hons,  and  I  lie  among  them  that  are  set  o:i 
fire,  even  among  the  sons  of  men ;  and  afraid  of  going 
to  dwell  among  those  amiable  spirits,  who  nave 
rejoiced  in  all  the  good  they  ever  saw  done  unto 
thee;  who  have  rejoiced  in  being  sent  by  thy  God 
and  theirs,  times  without  number,  to  do  g^d  unto 
thee ;  who  have  rejoiced  in  the  hopes  of  having  Ihoe 
to  be  with  them,  and  now  have  what  they  hoped  for 
by  having  thee  associated  with  them  in  the  satisfac- 
tions of  Sie  heavenly  world!  Certainly,  thou  wilt 
not  be  afraid  of  going  to  those,  whom  thou  hast 
already  had  so  sweet  a  conversation  with. 

It  was  a  good  Memento  written  on  the  door  of 
a  study  that  had  much  of  Heaven  in  it:  Anosli 
AsTAxr;  there  are  Hdy  Angels  at  hand. 

ON  THE  DBATB  09  lUB  BOIT. 

The  motto  insert&etf  on  ki»  ffraoettone,  *^  Re$et9edft>r  a  giori- 

out  ReeurreeHony 

The  exhortation  of  the  Lord, 

With  consolation  speaks  to  us, 
As  to  his  children  his  good  word. 

Wo  must  remember  speaking  thus : 

^ly  child,  when  God  shall  chasten  thco, 
I  lis  chastening  do  thou  not  contemn : 

When  thou  his  just  rebukes  dost  see. 
Faint  not  rebuked  under  them. 

Tlie  Lord  with  fit  afflictions  will 

Correct  the  children  of  his  love ; 
He  doth  himself  their  father  still, 

By  his  most  wise  corrections  prove. 

Afflictions  for  the  present  here. 

The  vexed  flesh  will  grievous  call. 
But  afterwards  there  will  appear. 

Not  grief,  but  peace,  the  end  of  ali 


ON  TUS  OKATB  OF  HIS  DAUOI 

The  motto  inoeribed  on  her  gravedon^^  **  Gone^  JnU  not  lotf* 

The  dearest  Lord  of  heaven  gave 

Himself  on  offering  once  for  mo : 
The  dearest  thing  on  earth  I  have, 

Now,  Lord,  Fll  offer  imto  Thee. 

I  see  my  best  enjoyments  here. 
Are  loans,  and  flower's,  and  vanities  * 

Ere  well  enjoyed  they  disappear: 
Vain  smoke,  they  prick  and  leave  our  c;*e9k 

But  I  believe,  O  glorious  Lord, 
That  when  I  seem  t-o  lose  these  toya^ 

Wliat's  lost  will  fully  be  restored 
In  glory,  with  etemsl  joys. 

I  do  believe,  that  I  and  mine. 

Shall  come  to  everlasting  rest; 
Because,  blest  Jesus,  we  are  thine. 

And  with  thy  promises  are  blest 

I  do  believe,  that  every  binl 

Of  mine,  which  to  the  ground  shall  fall. 
Does  fall  at  thy  kind  will  and  word ; 

Nor  I,  nor  it,  is  hurt  at  all. 

Now  my  believing  soul  does  hear, 

Tliis  among  tlie  elad  anicrels  told: 
I  know  thou  dost  Uiy  Maker  fear, 

From  whom  thou  nothing  dost  withhold ! 

BEXJAMIN  TOMPSON. 

Benjamin  Tompson,  "lenrned  schoolmaster  nnd 
physician,  nnd  y*  renowned  poet  of  New  Enfr- 
land,"  acconling  to  the  enloiristic  language  of  hh 
tombstone,  was  born  in  1040,  and  graduato<l  at 
IIarv;ird  in  1662.    He  was  master  of  tlie  pnblic 
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idiool  in  Boston  from  16B7  to  1670,  when  he 
reeeiTed  a  call  and  rerauTed  to  Cambridge.    Ilti 
died  ApHl  18,  1714,  and  is  bnried  at  Roxbnrv.* 
He  was  the  aathor  i>f  an  El«gy  on  the  See. 
Samtul  Whiting  of  Lynn,  who  died  December 
It,  1679,  which  ia  printed  in  the  Magiialia.    He 
alw  fisnres  in  the  same  volume  among  the  rbvm- 
ingenlogi^atits  coramenoement,  where  he  tuma 
a  compliment  with  some  skill. 
Qaod  patricM  Manca  revocKBti  a  wdibiu  nltis, 
^Ireatna  Mma  znitea,  Haihibi,  repeudanL 
HtBe  Dovn  Progeuiia,  Teteram  snb  Imagiae,  ikbIo 
Arte  tun  terrnm  visilnns,  demiaaa.  ulatat. 
Qrata  Deo  pietna ;  gmtes  persolvimua  omn««; 
Samper  liouM,  Dome.iqne  Laani,  Uatuebe,  muiebiuit 
Is  tl)«  bleas'd  Hatiier  nreronuaurtr  tam'd, 
To  raice  his  rountry's  fathers'  uhea  aru'df 
E3iaha's  diut,  life  to  the  dead  impnrts ; 
lliis  prophet,  bj  his  more  familiar  artt, 
[Tiucui  our  htroei  tombs,  and  gives  tJiem  sir; 
Tkey  rise,  they  wnlk,  they  talk,  look  woadron*  bir; 
Each  of  them  in  an  orb  of  liBbt  doth  abiae. 
In  liveriee  of  glory  most  diviae. 
When  aneient  iiaiuea  I  in  thy  pnges  met, 
Like  gems  on  Aiiroa's  cuatlv  breastplate  set. 
Hethinkfl  heaTen'a  open,  while  greet  lainlt  descend, 
To  wreathe  the  brows  by  which  their  nets  were 
penn-d. 

Hia  eliieTprodiictinD  is  a  poem  entitled  NeiB  Eng- 
lanSt  Criait.  Thopiece,  niter  an  eulogy  on  certnin 
patriutio  women,  v/no  turned  oat  to  build  a  yvM 
for  the  defenoe  of  the  town,  gives  a  compariHun 
between  old  tinier  and  new  in  the  colony,  in  which 
be  assigns  the  palm,  as  usual  in  snch  dlacussions, 
at  least  in  poetry,  to  the  days  gone  by ;  and  then 
fassos  to  King  Phillp'a  war,  with  which  the  re- 
mainder is  occupied. 


IhiaifimtHa^fiMcti. 
i.  grand  attempt  some  Aninioniaa  Dames 
CoDtriTe  whereby  to  Klorify  their  names, 
A  raff  for  Boston  Neck  of  mud  and  turfe, 
Beaching  from  side  to  side,  from  aurf  to  surf, 
Tbe'iT  nimble  heads  spin  ap  like  Christmas  pyea. 
Their  pnatry  by  d^rees  on  high  doth  riiu^ 
The  wheel  nt  home  counts  in  nn  holiday, 
Since  while  the  miatresB  worketh  it  may  play. 
A  tribe  of  female  hands,  but  mnnly  heikrts. 
Forsake  nt  home  their  pasty  crost  and  tar^ 
To  knead  the  dirt,  the  sampler*  down  they  horl, 
Their  undulating  silka  they  closely  furL 
The  pick-sze  one  as  a  commondreiB  holds. 
While  t'other  at  her  awf  neaa  gently  scolds. 
One  pafi  and  sweata,  the  other  mottere  why 
Cant  you  promove  your  work  so  fnst  na  If 
Some  dig,  some  delve,  and  others'  bands  do  feel 
Ihe  little  wagon's  weight  with  single  wheel 
And  leiut  some  &inting-fita  the  weak  sar|>riEe, 
They  went  no  aack  nor  cakea,  they  are  mc^  viae. 
These  brave  ensys  draw  forth  male,  stroiiger  bunds, 
Hore  like  to  dawbet*  than  to  marshal  bands ; 
1%cee  do  the  work,  end  stnrdy  bulwarks  raise. 
But  the  begioners  well  deserve  the  praise. 

Hm  timea  wherein  old  Pompion  was  a  snint. 
When  men  fared  hardly'  yet  withont  complunt, 
On  vilest  cntee ;  the  dainty  Indian  maite 
Tas  eat  with  clamp-shells  out  of  wooden  trays. 


Under  thntch'd  hntts  withont  the  cry  of  rent. 
And  the  best  sawce  to  every  dish,  eonteet. 
When  flesh  was  food  and  huiry  skios  made  eoata. 
And  men  as  well  as  birds  had  chining  notes. 
When  Cimnels  were  ncconnted  noble  blondj 
Among  the  tribes  of  citmnion  herbage  food. 
Of  Cerea'  bounty  form'd  waa  many  a  knack. 
Enough  to  fill  pour  Robhi's  Almanack. 
ThcM  golden  times  (loo  fortunate  to  hold,) 
Were  quickly  sin'd  away  for  love  of  gold 
T  was  theu  among  the  buslies,  not  the  street. 
If  one  in  place  did  an  inferior  meet, 
"  Qood  morrow,  brother,  is  there  aught  you  wanti 
"Take  freely  of  me,  what  I  liavo  you  haiit." 
Plain  Tom  and  Dick  would  pass  as  current  now, 
Aa  ever  since  "  Your  Servant  Sir,"  and  bow, 
Deep^skirted  doublets,  puritanic  capes, 
Whieh  now  would  render  men  like  upright  apes. 
Was  comlier  wear,  our  wiser  fathers  thought. 
Than  the  cnat  fashiona  from  all  Europe  brousht 
T  was  in  those  days  an  honest  grace  would  bold 
Till  an  hot  pudding  grew  at  heart  a  cold. 
And  men  hud  better  stomachs  at  religion, 
Tlan  I  to  capon,  turkey-cock,  or  pigeon  ; 


When  hona 


o  pray, : 


It  prate. 


■  KatUTs  BpeBtmeiM  of  Ai 
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About  their  own  and  not  their  neighbour's  st 
Ihiring  Plain  Dealing's  reign,  that  worthy  «ud 
Of  tlie  nricLent  planters'  race  bef.n-e  the  flood. 
Then  times  were  good,  merchants  car'd  not  a  rash 
For  other  fare  than  Jonakin  and  Miiib. 
Although  men  far'd  and  lodged  very  bard. 
Yet  innocence  was  better  than  a  guard. 
T  was  long  before  spiders  and  worms  had  drawn 
Their  dungy  webs,  or  hid  with  cheating  lawne 
Kew  England's  beantyes,  which  still  seem'd  to  me 
lllnstrions  in  their  own  simplicity. 
T  was  ere  the  neiahbourtng  Virgin-Lnnd  had  broke 
Hie  hogiheads  of  her  worse  than  hellish  smoak. 
T  was  ere  the  Islands  sent  their  pre^nta  in. 
Which  but  to  use  was  counted  next  to  siu. 
T  was  ere  a  barge  had  made  so  rich  a  freight 
As  chocolate,  dust-gold  and  bitta  of  eight. 
Ere  wines  from  France  and  Hnscovadoe  to. 
Without  the  which  the  drink  will  sciraly  doe. 
From  western  Isles  ere  fruita  and  deticacin 
Did  rot  maids'  teeth  and  spoil  their  handsome  Eacea, 
Or  ere  these  times  did  chance,  the  noLae  of  war 
Was  from  our  towns  and  he^irtf  removed  Ear. 
No  bugbear  comets  in  the  chrystal  air 
Did  drive  our  christian  planters  to  despair. 
No  sooner  pagan  malice  peeped  forth 
Bat  valoar  snib'd  it.     Then  were  men  of  worth 
Who  by  their  prayers  slew  thousands,  angel-like; 
Their  weapons  are  unseen  with  which  they  strike. 
Then  had  the  churches  rest;  aa  yet  the  cosies 
Were  covered  up  in  moat  contentious  aouls: 
Freeness  in  judgment,  union  in  affection. 
Dear  love,  sound  truth,  they  were  our  grand  pro- 
Then  were  the  times  in  which  our  couneeUt  sate, 
These  gave  prognosticks  of  our  fiitare  fote. 
If  these  be  longer  liv'd  oar  hopes  increase. 
These  warrs  will  usher  in  a  longer  pence. 
But  if  New  England's  love  die  in  its  youth. 
The  grave  will  open  neit  for  blessed  truth. 
This  theame  ia  out  of  date,  the  peocefult  hours 
When  castles  needed  not,  but  pleasant  bowers. 
Not  ink.  but  blond  and  tears  now  nerve  the  turn 
To  draw  the  figure  of  New  England's  nme. 
New  England's  hour  of  poaaion  ia  at  hand ; 
No  power  except  divine  can  it  withstand. 
Scarce  bath  her  ghiss  of  fifty  yean  ran  out, 
But  her  old  prosperous  steeds  turn  heads  about. 
Tracking  themselves  back  to  their  poor  b^iniilng^ 
To  fear  and  fkre  upon  their  frtuli  of  sinnii'ga' 
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So  that  the  mirror  of  the  christian  world 
Lyea  burnt  to  henpe  in  pnrt,  her  streamers  farVd. 
Grief  siglis,  joyes  tiee,  and  dismal  feai-s  surprize 
Not  dnstard  spirits  only,  but  the  wise. 
Thus  have  the  fairest  hopes  deceived  the  eye 
Of  the  big-swoln  expect^mt  standing  by : 
Thus  the  proud  ship  after  a  little  turn, 
Sinks  into  Neptune  s  arms  to  find  its  unie: 
Thus  hath  the  heir  to  many  thousands  bora 
Been  in  an  instant  from  the  mother  torn : 
£ven  thus  thine  infant  cheeks  begin  to  pale. 
And  thy  supporters  through  great  losses  foil. 
This  is  the  Prologite  to  thy  future  woe, 
The  Epilogue  no  mortal  yet  can  know. 

OUB  F0BEFATHEB8*  BONO. 

Tnis  song  is  stilted  in  the  Massachusetts  Histo- 
rical Collections  to  have  been  "  taken  niemoriter, 
in  1785,  fh>m  the  lips  of  an  old  lady  at  the 
advanced  period  of  96/*  It  is  also  found  in  the 
Massachusetts  Magazine  for  January,  1791.  Both 
copies  are  identical.  It  is  of  an  early  date,  and 
has  been  carried  back  to  the  year  1680.  Four 
lines  in  the  stanza  before  the  last  appear  missing. 

New  England's  annoyances  you  that  would  know 

them, 
Pray  ponder  these  verses  which  briefly  doth  shew 

tnem. 
The  place  where  we  live  is  a  wilderness  wood. 
Where  grass  is  much  wanting  that's  fruitful  and 

good: 
Our  mountains  and  hills  and  our  vallies  below. 
Being  conunonly  covered  with  ice  and  with  snow  ; 
And  when  the  north-west  wind  with  violence  blow:*, 
Then  every  man  pulls  his  cap  over  his  noee : 
But  if  anys  so  hardy  and  will  it  withstand. 
He  forfeits  a  finger,  a  foot  or  a  hand. 

But  when  the  Spring  opens  we  then  take  the  hoe, 
And  make  the  ground  ready  to  plant  and  to  sow ; 
Oar  corn  being  planted  and  seea  being  sown. 
The  worms  destroy  much  before  it  is  grown ; 
And  when  it  is  growing  some  spoil  there  is  made, 
By  birds  and  by  squirrels  that  pluck  up  the  blade  ;* 
And  when  it  is  come  to  full  corn  in  the  ear. 
It  is  often  destroyed  by  raccoon  and  by  deer. 

And  now  our  garments  begin  to  grow  thin. 
And  wool  is  much  wanted  to  card  and  to  spin  ; 
If  we  can  set  a  gannent  to  cover  without. 
Our  other  m-garments  are  clout  upon  clout : 
Our  clothes  we  brought  with  us  are  apt  to  be  t«)rn, 
Tliey  need  to  be  clouted  soon  after  they're  worn. 
But  clouting  our  garments  they  hinder  us  nothing. 
Clouts  double,  are  warmer  than  single  whole  cloth> 

If  fresh  meat  be  wanting,  to  fill  up  our  dish. 

We  have  carrots  and  turnips  as  much  as  we  wish  ; 

And  is  there  a  mind  for  a  delicate  dish 

We  repair  to  the  clam-banks,  and  there  we  catch 

fisL 
Instead  of  pottage  and  puddings,  and  custards  and 

pies. 
Our  pumpkins  and  parsnips  are  common  supplies ; 
We  nave  pumpkins  at  morning,  and  pumplcins  at 

noon. 
If  it  was  not  for  pumpkins  we  should  be  undone. 

If  barley  be  wanting  to  make  into  malt. 
Wo  must  be  content«<l,  and  think  it  no  fault ; 
For  we  can  make  liquor  to  sweeten  our  lipe. 
Of  pumpkins  and  parsnips  and  walnut  tree  chips. 


Now  while  some  are  going  let  others  be  coming. 
For  while  liquor's  boiling  it  must  have  a  scununing; 
But  I  will  not  blame  them,  for  birds  of  a  feather. 
By  seeking  tlieir  feUows  are  flocking  together. 
But  you  whom  tlie  Lord  intends  hither  to  bring. 
Forsake  not  the  honey  for  fear  of  the  sting ; 
But  bring  both  a  quiet  and  contented  mind. 
And  all  needful  blessings  you  surely  will  find. 

THOMAS  MAKIN. 

Thomas  Makin  was  the  author  of  two  Latin 
poems  addressed  to  Jaines  Logan,  and  found 
among  his  papers  after  his  death ;  they  are  entitled. 
Encomium  Pennsyhania^  and  In  laudes  PenntyU 
tanuB  poema,  seu  dewriptio  PenntyhanuB^  and 
bear  date  in  1728  and  1729.  The  second  is 
"  principally  retained,"  as  he  phrases  it,  by  Robert 
Proud,  who  adds  an  EDglibh  translation  by  him- 
self, in  his  History  of  Pennsylvania.  Makin 
was  an  usher  under  George  Keith,*  in  1689,  in 
the  Friends'  Public  Granmiar  School  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  succeeded  him  as  principal  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  was  frequently  chosen  clerk  of  the 
Provincial  Assembly,  but  his  school  not  proving 
prmluctive,  he  removed  to  the  interior.t  His 
verj?es  describing  the  features  of  town  and  coun- 
try appear  to  have  been  written  for  amusement, 
and  belong  to  tlie  curiosities  of  literature.  We 
give  a  brief  passage  of  both  the  rural  and  city 
descriptions. 

Hie  avis  est  quedam  duici  celeberrims  voce, 
QuiB  variare  sonos  usque  canendo  solet 

Hie  avis  est  quiedam  minima  et  pulcherrima  plumis, 
Sugere  quie  fiores  usque  volando  solet. 

Unde  fugam  musccc  in  morem  properare  videtur, 
Tanquam  non  oculis  aspicienda  diu. 

Hie  avis  est  qusedam  rubro  formosa  colore, 

Gutture  qus  plumis  est  mnculata  nigris. 
Hie  avis  est  repetens,  Whip^  Whip,  Will,  voce  joeo6& ; 

Qus  tota  verno  tempore  nocte  canit 
Hie  et  aves  aliie,  quotquot  generantur  ab  ovis, 

Scribere  jam  quanmi  nomina  inane  foret, 
InnumersB  volitare  solent  hie  8ffi]>e  columbss ; 

Unde  frequens  multis  obvia  prssda  datur. 

Hie  aestate  solet  tanquam  ftere  gaudeat  alto, 
Tollere  se  ex  summis  seepe  acipenser  aqui& 
i  Qui  salit  ac  re^filit  toties  (mirabile  visu) 
I       In  cyinbas  ingens  pneda  aliquando  cadit. 
Regius  hie  piscis  minjme  pretiosus  habetur ; 
lUrior  est  at  ubi,  carior  est  et  ibi. 

lis  here  the  mocking  bird  extends  his  throat, 
And  imitates  the  birds  of  ev'ry  note ; 
'Tis  here  the  smallest  of  the  feather'd  train. 
The  humming  bird,  frequents  the  flow'ry  plain. 


*  George  Keith,  celebrated  both  as  an  advocate  and  opponwit 

I   of  the  Qiiakers.  was  born  in  Aberdeen,  and  came  to  East 

!   Jersey  in  16SS.  where  he  was  appointed  surveyor-ffenernl.    He 

was,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  hesd  of  a  school  in  Philadelphia 

I   in  1<^.    In  1691,  after  haying  made  a  propagandist  tour  in 

I   New  England,  he  left  the  sect  with  a  few  followers,  the 

seceders  calling  themselves  Christian  Quakers.    He  not  long 

after  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  officiated  abont  a 

year  in  New  York  ond  Boston,  and  travelled  through  the 

settlements  as  a  missionary.    He  returned  to  England  in  ITiift, 

and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  rector  of  Edbnrton  in 

Sussex.    He  published  in  17(16  a  Journal  of  Travels  fh>m  New 

Hampshire  to  Caratnck.  which  was  reprinted  in  1802  by  the 

Protestant  Episcopal  Historical  Society,  in  the  first  volume  of 

their  Collections,  and  a  number  of  controversial  works,  which 

were  not  deficient  in  energy. 

t  Prouds  History.  H.  861.  Some  Account  of  the  Early  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Joshua  Francis  Fisher.  Peno. 
Uist  Soc.  ColL,  vol  iL,  pt.  2,  p.  7& 
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Its  motion  quick  seems  to  elude  the  eye ; 
It  now  a  bird  appears,  and  now  a  fly. 

The  various  woodpeckert  here  charm  the  sight ; 
Of  mingled  red,  of  beautious  black  and  white. 
Here  whip-per-will ;  a  bird,  whose  lanci'd  name 
From  its  nocturnal  note  imagined,  came. 
Here,  in  the  fall,  large  flocks  of  pigeons  fly, 
SoSiumerons,  that  they  darken  nil  the  sky. 
Here  other  birds  of  ev'ry  kind  appear, 
W^ose  names  would  be  too  long  to  mention  hera 

Large  sturgeons  num'ro^s  crowd  the  Delaware ; 
Whic^  in  warm  weather,  leap  into  the  air ; 
So  high,  that  (strange  to  tell  I)  they  often  fly 
Into  the  boats,  which  on  the  river  ply  I 
Tliat  royal  fish  is  little  valu'd  here ; 
But  where  more  scarce,  'tis  more  esteemed  and  dear. 

Pulchra  duos  inter  sita  stat  Philadelphia  rivos ; 

Inter  quos  duo  sunt  millla  longa  viie. 
Delawarnic  major,  Sculkil  minor  ille  vocatnr ; 

ItuU*  et  Sueott  notus  uterque  diu. 
iEdibus  ornatur  multis  urbs  limite  longo, 

QuiB  parva  emicuit  tempore  magna  brevi. 
Hlo  plateas  mensor  spatiis  deliueat  lequis, 

£t  domui  recto  est  ordine  juncta  domus. 
Quinque  socrte  hue  aedes  una  numerantur  in  urbe. 

Altera  non  etiam  distat  ab  urbe  procuL 
£z  quibus  una  alias  est  quse  supereminet  omnes ; 

Cuius  nondum  ingens  (>erficiatur  opus. 
Pnscmit  hie  sacros  diviua  melodia  psalmos: 

Et  vox  totins  succinit  inde  chorL 
Elevct  hoc  hominum  mentes,  et  mulceat  aures, 

Sed  cor  devotum  psallit  in  aure  Dei. 
Basis  huic  poiita  est  excelse  finua  futurte 

Tunis,  ubi  dicnnt  Kra  sonora  fore. 
Hie  in  gymnasiis  lineuo;  docentur  et  artes 

Ingenue ;  multis  doctor  &  ipse  fuL 
Una  schola  hie  alias  etiam  supereminet  omnes 

Romano  et  Oraeo  quie  docet  ore  loqui. 

Fair  Philadelphia  next  is  rising  seen, 
Between  two  rivers  plac'd,  two  miles  between ; 
The  Delaware  and  Sculkil,  new  to  fame. 
Both  ancient  streams,  yet  of  a  modem  name, 
The  city,  formed  upon  a  beautious  plan. 
Has  many  houses  ouilt,  tho*  late  began ; 
Rectangular  the  streets,  direct  and  fisir ; 
And  rectilinear  all  the  ranges  are. 
Five  houses  here  for  sacred  use  ore  known. 
Another  stands  not  far  without  the  town. 
Of  these  appears  one  in  a  grander  style. 
But  yet  unnnish'd  is  the  lofty  pile. 
Here  realms  divine  melodious  accents  raise, 
And  cnoral  symphony  sweet  songs  of  praise : 
To  raise  the  miud,  and  sooth  the  pious  ear ; 
Bat  God  devoted  minds  doth  always  hear. 
A  lofty  tow'r  is  founded  on  this  ground. 
For  future  bells  to  make  a  distant  sound. 
Here  schools,  for  learning,  and  for  arts,  are  seen ; 
In  which  to  nuuiy  I*ve  a  teacher  been : 
Bat  one,  in  teocmng,  doth  the  rest  excel. 
To  know  aad  speak  the  Greek  and  Latin  weU. 

JOHN  JOSSELYN. 

Thb  first  mention  we  Imve  of  John  Josselyn  is 
from  his  own  words,  that  he  set  sail  for  New 
England  April  26,  and  anived  at  Boston  on  the 
8d  of  July,  1638.  Here  he  "presented  his  ro- 
nects  to  Mr.  Winthrop  the  governor,  and  to  Mr. 
Cotton  the  teacher  of  Boston  chnrch,  to  whom  he 
ddivered,  fh)m  Mr.  Francis  Quarles  the  i)oet,  the 
transhition  of  the  16,  25,  61,  88,  118,  and  137 
Ptoalras  into  Eiif^lish  meter.^^  He  returned  to 
En^bod  in  October  of  the  following  y^.    A 


:  storm  which  occurred  on  his  voyage  seems  to  have 

!  made  him  poetical     He  thus  disconrses : 

i 

<  And  the  bitter  storm  augments;  the  wild  winds 
wage 

'   War  from  all  ports ;  and  join  with  the  sea's  rage. 
The  sad  clouds  sink  in  showers;  you  would  have 
thought, 

I  That    high-swoln-scas     even     unto    Heaven     had 

1  wrought 

And  Heaven  to  seas  descended :  no  star  shown ; 
Blind  night  in  darkness,  tempests  and  her  own 
Dread  terrors  lost ;  yet  this  aire  lightning  turns 
To  more  feai^d  light ;  the  sea  with  lightning  burna 
The  pilot  knew  not  what  to  chu^e  or  fly. 
Art  stood  amaz'd  in  ambiguity. 

He  thus  commences  the  recital  of  his  second 
voyage. 

I  have  heard  of  a  certain  merchant  in  the  west  of 
England,  who  after  many  great  hisses,  walking  u^d 
tlie  sea  bank  in  a  calm  sun-shining  day ;  observing 
the  smoothness  of  the  sea,  coming  in  with  a  che- 
quered or  dimpled  wave :  Ah  (quoth  he)  thou  flat- 
tering element,  many  a  time  hast  thou  indeed  me  to 
throw  myself  and  my  fortunes  into  thy  arms;  but 
thou  hast  hitherto  proved  treacherous;  thinking  to 
find  thee  a  mother  of  increase,  I  have  found  thee  to 
be  the  mother  of  mischief  and  wickedness ;  yea  the 
fjther  of  prodigies;  therefore,  being  now  secure,  I 
will  trust  thee  no  more.  But  mark  this  man's  reso- 
lution a  while  after,  perindum  maris  tpea  lucri 
tuperat.  So  fared  it  with  me,  that  having  escaped 
the  dangers  of  one  voyage,  must  needs  put  on  a 
resolution  for  a  second,  wherein  I  plowea  many  a 
churlish  billow  with  little  or  no  advantage,  but 
rather  to  my  loss  and  detriment  In  the  settinff 
down  whereof  I  propose  not  to  insist  in  a  methodical 
way,  but  according  to  my  quality,  in  a  plain  and 
brief  relation  as  I  have  done  alreo^ ;  for  I  perceive, 
if  I  used  all  the  art  that  possibly  I  could,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  please  all,  for  all  men's  eyes,  ears,  faith, 
and  judgments  arc  not  of  a  size.  There  be  a  sort  of 
stagnant  stinking  spirits,  who,  like  flies,  lie  sucking 
at  the  botches  of  carnal  pleasures,  and  never  tra- 
velled so  much  sea  as  is  between  Heth  ferry  and 
Lyon  Key ;  yet  notwithstanding  (sitting  in  the  chair 
of  the  scornful  over  their  whists  and  draughts  of 
intoxication)  I  will  desperately  censure  the  relations 
of  the  greatest  travellers.  It  was  a  gomi  proviso  of 
a  learned  man,  never  to  report  wonders,  for  in  so 
^oing  of  the  greatest  he  will  be  sure  not  to  bo  be- 
lieved, but  laughed  at,  which  certainly  bewrays 
their  ignorance  and  want  of  discretion.  Of  fools 
and  madmen  then  I  shall  take  no  care,  I  will  not 
invite  these  in  the  least  to  honour  me  with  a  glance 
from  their  supercilious  eyes ;  but  rnther  advise  them 
to  keep  their  inspection  for  their  fine  tongu'd  ro- 
mances and  plays.  Tliis  homely  piece,  I  protest 
ingenuously,  is  prepared  for  such  only  who  well 
know  how  to  make  use  of  their  charitable  constru;*- 
tions  towards  works  of  this  nature,  to  whom  I  submit 
myself  in  all  my  faculties,  and  proceed  in  my  second 
voyage. 

He  sailed  May  23d,  1663,  and  returned  De- 
cember 1,  1671 — the  interval  of  eight  and  a  half 
years  having  been  passed  in  New  England.  He 
publisheil,  the  year  after  his  return,  New  Eng- 
land's Rarities  Discovered*    In  it  he  gives  u«*  a 


^ 


*  New  England's  Rarities  Discovered  in  Bi^d^  Beaflta, 
Fishes,  Serpents,  and  Plants  of  that  Country;  Tojrether  with 
the  Physical  and  Chyrurtrical  Remedies  wherewith  the  Na- 
tives constantly  use  to  ctire  their  Distempers,  Wounds,  and 
Sores.    Also  a  Perfect  Description  of  an  tnCXxix  Squa,  in  all 
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riimnm  of  Boston  in  1 668.  "  The  buildings  kre 
aanOBOiDe,  Joining  one  another  as  in  London,  witli 
man;  large  struts,  most  of  them  paved  with 
pebble  stone;  in  the  high  street  towarda  tbe 
Common  there  ore  fair  buildinj^  some  of  stone, 
and  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  one  amongst  the 
rest,  bnilt  b;  the  shore  bf  Mr.  Gibs  a  merchant, 
which  it  ia  thought  will  Etaod  him  in  le«  than 
30001.  before  it  be  tiHij  finiahed.  The  town  ia 
not  divided  into  parishes,  yet  they  have  three  &ir 
meeting  honsea  or  churchea,  which  hardly  snffice 
to  receive  the  inhabitants  and  strangen  that  come 
in  from  all  parta.^' 

He  next  issned  a  brief  work  entitled,  An  Ao- 
eount  of  Tim  VoyagtM  to  Ne»  England* 

His  books  are  mainly  occupied  with  a  view  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  countrj",  but  ho  occa- 
■iooally  givea  ns  some  hints  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  is  uniformlv  amusing.  Be  also  published  in 
1ST4,  Chronofogiail  OMetralioiu  of  America^ 
fi*m  tke  year  of  the  World  to  the  year  of  ChrUt, 
1073. 


JOHN  WILLUHS. 
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Thx  anthor  of  the  Bedimed  Captite,  was  bom 
■t  Roibnry,  Hassachusetls,  December  16,  16M, 
where  bb  grandfather  had  settled  in  the  year 
1638,  on  his  emigration  from  EngUnd.  By  the 
•id  of  bis  maternal  grandfather,  William  Park,  he 
reoeived  a  litierol  education,  and  was  gradoated 
St  Harvard  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  In  the  spring 
of  ieS6  he  became  the  first  minister  of  Deerfield. 
This  was  a  pMt  of  nnnsual  peril,  as  the  place,  then 
a  fh>ntier  settlement,  tlie  first  houses  in  which 
were  erected  in  16TI,  liad  suffered  since  IC7S 
OMitinDed  attacks  from  the  Indians  engaged  in 
King  Philip's  war.  It  was  bomt  by  these  savages 
after  thdr  slaughter  ot  Captain  Ljtthrop  and  his 
ccmpany,  on  the  I8th  of  September,  I6TB,  and 
the  site  was  not  again  permanently  occufned  by 
the  whites  until  1683.  In  1693,  depredations  re- 
eommenced.  Attacks  were  made  fKim  time  to 
time  on  the  fort  hv  parties  of  French  and  Indians, 
and  on  the  2Mh  Febmary  (0.8.)  1704,  the  place 
was  token,  destroyed  liy  fire,  aome  thirty-eight 
of  the  townspeople  stain,  and  about  one  hundred 
omiried  into  captivity,  among  whom  were  Mr. 
Wilhams,  his  wife  (nho  was  murdered  on  the 
ronte),  and  children.  They  u-er«  marched  Ibroogh 
the  wildemen  to  Montreal,  where  they  arrived 
about  the  end  of  March.  They  remained  in  Ca- 
nada until  October  25,   1706,  when  fifty-seven 
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were  removed  in  a  vessel  sent  from  Boston  to 
that  city,  where  they  arrived  on  the  Sist  of  No- 
vember following.  A  portion  of  the  remainder 
had  fidlen  fVom  fadgae  or  violence  on  the  march 
or  died  daring  their  cuitivity,  and  some  tveferred 
to  remmn  with  their  Indian  captora.  Wilhams 
with  two  of  hi«  children  returned,  and  in  the 
March  following  published  his  work  on  hia  cM»- 
tivity,*  one  of  the  moat  iuteteetiug  prodnctjona  m 
our  early  literature. 

He  was  invited  immediately  after  his  arrival  to 
return  to  Deettield,  and,  although  the  situation 
was  stiH  perilous,  ventured  on  his  old  field  of 
labor.  Here  lie  married  a  daughter  of  Captain 
Allen,  of  Windsor,  Connecticut  The  town  had 
been  rebuilt  after  \ta  destruction  in  1704,  and 
was  agwn  attackeil  in  1709,  but  the  assailants, 
finding  the  inhabitants  prepared  to  give  them  a 
warm  reception,  withdrew.  Soon  after  this 
Wilhams  was  appointed  a  coramiswoner  in  the 
expedition  to  Canada,  under  the  command  ot 
Col,  Stoddard,  undertaken  to  redeem  the  prisoners 
yet  remaining  there.  The  attempt  was  snooeea- 
ful  in  several  instances,  but  not  in  obtaining  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Williams.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  was  po.'^ed  in  comparative  tranqu'ility,  and 
he  died  at  Deerfield,  June  13,  1729,  tearing  m^t 
children. 

The  Redeemed  Cq>live  has  been  frequently 
reprinted.  The  last  edition  (pul>lished  by  Hop- 
kins, Bridgman  is  Co.,  Northampton,  Mass.)  is 
excellently  edited  with  a  life  of  the  writer,  to 
which  we  have  been  mainly  indebted  in  the 
present  sketch,  and  an  account  of  liis  descendanta 
ly  one  of  their  number.  Dr.  Stephen  W.  WilHmma, 
We  pre^nt  a  passage  from  the  record  o(  the 
perilous  and  painAii  journey. 


We  travelled  not  far  the  firet  day  ;  God  mmde  the 
ir  children,  tha 
perwna  ot  their  own  lo  earrj 
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upon  tb«ir  ahoalilere.  for  thirty  milca,  before  thej 
oune  to  the  river,  yet  they  carried  imr  ehildrea, 
incapeble  of  travelling,  i a  their  anus,  and  iqion  their 
ihooldera.  When  we  came  to  our  lodging  plaoB, 
the  firet  ni^t,  they  dug  away  the  snow,  and  made 
■ome  wigwams,  cut  down  mine  small  brmnches  of 
the  spnice-tree  to  lie  down  on.  and  gave  the  priwrn- 
en  tomevhat  to  eat ;  bat  we  had  but  little  appctita. 
I  was  pinioned  aad  Ixiund  down  that  night,  and  so 
I  wH  every  ni|^t  whilst  1  was  with  the  aTTDy. 
Some  of  the  enemy  who  bronght  drink  with  them 
from  the  town  fell  to  driaking.  and  in  their  drunken 
St  they  killed  my  oegrv  man.  the  only  dead  peraoa 
I  either  saw  at  the  town,  or  in  the  wav- 

In  the  night  an  Engliahmaa  made  hit  escape ;  ia 
the  moming  (March  1),  I  was  eallod  for.  and  ordered 
by  the  general  to  («ll  the  English,  that  if  any  more 
made  their  escape,  they  would  bum  the  i«st  of  the 
jwieonera  He  that  took  me  wM  unwilling  to  let 
me  «pesk  with  any  of  the  priaouere.  as  we  marched ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day.  he  being  ap- 
pointed to  guani  the  rear.  I  waa  pot  into  the  handa 
.  of  my  other  master,  who  permitted  me  to  speak  to 
my  wife,  when  1  overtook  her,  and  lo  walk  with  her 
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to  hdp  hw  in  her  joarney.  On  the  way,  we  iliii- 
cooneU  of  the  happiuusi  of  thoie  who  bod  a  right  to 
ui  house  not  uiuile  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens;  anii  God  fur  a  father  and  friend;  as  also, 
that  it  was  oar  reasonable  duty  quietly  to  submit  to 
the  wiU  of  God,  ail  J  to  say,  "  The  will  of  the  Lord 
be  Jouk"  Hy  wife  told  me  her  strength  of  bodv 
began  to  fail,  and  that  1  must  expect  to  part  wit^ 
her;  saying,  she  hoped  God  would  preserve  my 
life,  and  the  life  of  aome,  if  not  of  all  our  children 
with  us;  and  DOmmended  to  me.  under  Ood.  the 
oare  of  them.  She  never  apake  any  discontented 
word  as  to  what  had  befallen  us.  but  with  suitable 
«i|H^*sioas  juatififJ  GoJ  in  what  had  happened. 
We  aoon  made  a  halt,  in  which  time  my  uhiaf  sur- 
TJTing  master  came  up,  upon  which  1  was  put  upon 
marching  with  the  forenioat,  and  so  made  my  last 
(arewctt  of  my  dear  wife,  the  desire  of  my  eyed,  and 
eompanion  in  many  mercies  and  a&liclio^iii.  Upon 
oar  aeparation  from  each  other,  we  asked  for  each 
other  grace  sulfiuieiit  for  what  Ood  should  call  us 
to.  After  our  being  parted  from  one  another,  she 
spent  the  few  reuiuiniiig  minutes  of  her  stay  in 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures;  which  she  was  wont 
penonally  every  day  to  delight  her  Bool  in  reading, 
praying,  meditating  an.  by  henelf.  in  her  cloiet, 
OTCr  and  above  what  she  lieard  out  of  them  in  our 
family  worship.  1  wni  made  to  wmie  over  a  ainnll 
tiver,  and  so  were  all  the  English,  the  water  nhore 
knee  deep,  the  stream  very  swift  ;  and  after  that  to 
travel  up  a  aowU  mountain ;  my  strength  was 
almost  spent,  before  I  came  to  the  top  of  it.  No 
sooner  had  I  aTercome  the  difficulty  of  that  ascent, 
bat  I  was  permitted  to  sit  dawn,  and  be  unburdened 
of  my  pack.  I  s:Lt  pitying  thuse  who  were  behind, 
and  entreated  my  master  to  let  me  go  down  and 
help  my  wife ;  but  he  refused,  and  would  not  let  me 
■tir  from  him.  1  asked  eauli  of  the  prisoners  (as 
they  potsed  by  me)  after  her.  and  hc;trd  Unit, 
passing  through  the  above-anid  river,  slie  fell  down, 
and  was  plunged  over  head  anil  ears  in  the  water ; 
after  which  she  travelled  not  far.  for  at  the  foot  of 
that  mountain,  the  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  sav.ige 
who  took  her  slew  her  with  his  hatchet  at  one 
Stroke,  the  tiding)  of  which  were  very  awfuL  And 
yet  such  was  the  hard-heurtednesa  of  the  adveraury, 
that  my  tears  were  reckoned  to  ma  as  ■  reproach. 
Hy  loss  and  the  loss  of  my  children  was  great;  our 
hearts  were  bo  filled  with  sorrow,  that  nothing  but 
the  comfortnble  hopes  of  her  being  taken  nwiiy.  in 
mercy  to  herself,  from  the  evils  we  were  to  see,  feel, 
and  suffer  under,  (and  joined  to  the  assembly  of  the 
ipiribi  of  just  men  made  perfect,  to  rest  in  peace, 
and  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,  and  the  gaud 
pleasure  ofGnd  thus  loeiercise  ua.}eoaid  have  kept 
OS  from  sinbiug  under,  at  that  time.  That  Scrip- 
ture. Job  L  SI.  "  Nuked  came  1  out  of  my  mother's 
womb,  and  naked  sliall  I  return  thither  :  Che  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hnth  taken  away ;  bleated  be  the 
name  of  the  Lurdi" — was  brought  to  my  mind,  and 
from  it,  that  an  sfflictiiig  Ood  was  to  be  glorified; 
vith  some  other  placeit  of  ^riptore,  to  perjuade  to 
a  patient  bearing  my  afflicUiins. 

We  were  again  called  upon  to  march,  with  a  fnr 
heavier  burden  on  my  spirits  than  on  mv  back.  I 
begged  of  God  to  overrule,  in  his  providence,  thnt 
the  corpse  of  one  so  dear  to  me,  nnd  of  one  whose 
spirit  he  hnd  tnken  t«  dwell  with  him  in  glory, 
might  meet  with  a  Christian  burial,  and  not  be  left 
for  meat  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  beaata  of  the 
earth,  a  mercy  that  God  graciously  vouchsnfed  to 
grant.  For  God  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  my  neigh- 
bora,  to  come  nut  as  far  as  she  Uv.  to  take  np  her 
ooqise.  carry  it  to  the  town,  iiad  decently  to  bury^  it 
■ooQ  after.     In  our  march  lh«j  killed  ■  (ueking  in- 


I   Cmt  of  one  of  my  neiglibora ;  and  before  night  B  girl 

\   of  about  eleven  ycare  iif  age.     1  wua  nnide  to  mourn, 

I    al  the  consideration  of  my  flock  being,  so  far,  a  flock 

of  slaughter,  many  being  slain  in  tlic  town,  and  so 

many  murdei-ed  m  so  few   miles  from    the  town  ; 

and  fmm  fears  what  we  must  yet  cipect,  from  such 

who  delightfully  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood 

of  so  many  of  His  people.     When  we  cotno  to  our 

lodging  place,  an  Indinii  captain  from  the  eastward 

spake  to  my  master  about  killing  me,  and  taking  olT 

my  acalp.     I  lifted  up  my  heort  to  God,  to  implore 

his  grace  and  mercy  in  such  a  time  of  need  ;  and 

afterwards  I  told  my  master,  if  he  intended  to  kill 

me,  I  desired  he  wonld  let  me  know  of  it;  asdunDg 

him  that  my  death,  after  n  promise  of  quarU'r.  would 

,   bring  the  guilt  of  blood  upon  him.     He  told  me  he 

,   would  nut  kill  me.     We  laid  down  and  slept,  fur 

God  sustained  and  kept  us. 

:       Mr.  S.  G.  Drake,  of  Bostnn,  has  preserved  in 

'  his  ladiaa  Capticititi,  and  Boot  of  tht  Indiatu, 
a  number  of  urigioul  murative.^,  of  a  character 
Bimilar  to  thnt  of  Williams,  fiiriiiiiig  a  colleodon 
of  much  historicul  value.  Tlie^e  will  always 
ret^n  tlielr  place  in  mpular  interest,  but  tkiin 
tlieir  necessary  resemblance  of  BUbject  and  treat- 

;  ment  to  the  "  IteJueuied  Captive,"  do  nut  call 

I  for  separate  noUue. 

I  JOIIN  LEDEBEB. 

I  Jon.1  LBpBttBR,  the  tjrat  explorer  of  the  AUe- 
ganies,  prepared  on  account  of  hii  Thrat 
tereral  Mitrehei  from  Virginia  to  the  leett  of 
Carolina  and  other  parti  of  the  continent,  begun 

i  in  March,  IW9,  and  ended  in  September,  1670;* 
in  Latin,  which  was  truti'lated  by  Sir  William 
Talbot,  and  publiiliml  in  16T2.  The  oddredi  to 
the  reader,  by  Talbot,  infonns  as, 

of  the  American  continent  where  Englishmen  never 
had  been,  and  whither  siime  refused  to  accompany 
him,  was.  in  Virginia,  looked  on  as  so  great  an  inso- 
lence, that  our  traveller,  at  his  return,  instead  of 
welcome  and  applause,  met  nothing  but  affrocits  and 
reproaches;  for,  indeed,  it  was  their  part  thnt  fbr- 
Book  him  in  the  eipeilition,  to  procure  him  discredit 
that  was  a  witness  to  theirs.  l*herefore  no  industry 
was  wanting  to  prepare  men  with  a  prejudice 
against  him,  mid  this  their  malice  improved  U>  such 
a  general  animosity,  that  he  was  not  safe  in  Vir- 
ginia from  the  outrage  of  the  people,  drawn  into  a 
persnasion,  that  the  public  levy  of  that  year  went 
all  to  the  expense  of  his  vaganea  Forced  by  this 
storm  into  Maryland,  he  became  known  to  me, 
thoofth  liien  ill  affected  to  the  mail,  by  the  stone* 
about  of  him.  Nevertheless,  finding  him, 
M  my  expectation,  a  modest,  ingenious  p«r- 
>  pretty  scholar,  I  thought  it  common  j<w- 
to  give  him  an  occasion  of  vindicating  himself 
I  from  what  I  had  heard  of  him;  which  truly  he  did, 
.  with  so  convincing  reason  and  circunutance  as  quite 
abolished  those  former  impressions  in  me.  and  made 
me  desire  this  account  of  his  Travels. 
Le<lerer  doei  not  appear  in  either  of  his  ex- 
i  [laditiona  to  have  penetrated  further  than,  in  hia 

•  The  DlsFOTtrlss  nf  Jnfan  Ledorar.  In  three  Hvcnl  ourcbas 

,    from  Virginia  U  the  wert  of  rnrollmi,  and  nlbrr  [K.rH  oT  Iba 

enntlnaat:  bemin  In  Mirch  lIM.srK]  •ndHUnSrpUinheriniL 
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Dlsaintss  iirf  Writlnrs  bj  Sir  WKMsm  Tmlhnt-  I^arunab 
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own  words,  "  to  the  top  of  the  Apalatcean  moun- 
tains." Ills  tract  contains  but  twenty-seven 
({uarto  i-iiged,  a  portion  of  which  is  tilled  with 
accounts  of  the  Indians.  His  ^^  Coi\jecture(»  of 
the  I j;nd  beyond  the  A^ialata^an  Mountains  "  are 
curious  : 

They  are  certainly  in  a  ffreat  error,  who  iiiiogine 
that  tlie  oontiueut  of  2iiorui  America  is  but  eight  or 
ten  days'  journey  over  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  In- 
dian ocean :  whicli  all  reasonable  men  must  acknow- 
ledge, if  they  consider  that  ISir  Francis  Drake  kept 
a  west-north-we:»t  course  from  Cape  Mendocino  to 
California.  Meverthele:iis,  by  what  I  gathered  from 
the  stranger  Indians  at  Akenatzy,  of  tlieir  voyage 
by  sea  to  the  very  mountains  from  a  far  distant 
north-west  country*,  I  am  brought  over  to  their 
opinion  who  thiiik  that  the  Indian  ocean  does 
stretch  an  ann  or  bay  from  California  into  the  con- 
tinent, as  far  as  tlie  Apalatosan  mountnins,  answer- 
able to  the  gulfe  of  Florida  and  Mexico  on  this  side. 
Yet  I  am  far  from  believing  witli  some,  that  such 
great  and  navigable  rivers  are  to  be  found  on  the 
other  side  of  the  A|>alat09ans  falUug  into  the  Indian 
oeenn,  as  those  which  run  frx>m  them  to  the  east- 
wanl  Mv  first  reason  is  derived  from  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  we  already  have  of  South 
America,  whose  Andes  send  the  greatest  rivers  in 
the  world  (as  the  Amazon  and  the  Kio  de  la  Plata, 
Ac.)  into  the  Atlantiek,  but  none  at  all  into  the 
Pacifiuue  Sea.  Another  argument  is,  that  all  our 
waterfowl,  which  delight  in  lakes  and  rivers,  as 
■wans,  geese,  ducks,  Ac,  come  over  the  mountains  • 
frova  the  lake  of  Canada,  when  it  is  frozen  over 
every  winter,  to  our  fresh  rivers:  which  they  would 
never  do.  coald  they  find  any  on  the  other  side  of  • 
the  ApalaUeaiisw* 

FBANCIS  KNAPP. 

FsANCis  KxAPP,  the  son  of  Cioorge  Knapp,  of 
Chilton,  in  IWk>hire,  was  born  in  the  year  1G72, 
and  niatriculateil  at  St.  John's  college,  Oxfonl.t 
His  father,  a  captain  in  Uie  British  navy,  coiii- 
nuinde<l  a  ninety-gun  sliip  on  the  American  ooast 
in  the  early  |)art  of  the  last  century.  The  son 
caine  to  America  to  take  |H)st«ession  of  some  lan<1s 
aoquire<l  by  his  grandfather  at  Watertown«  near 
Boston,  where  he  pas8e<l  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  engaged  in  the  quiet  pursuits  of  a  scholar. 
He  was  a  c.>m|H)ser  of  music,  and  the  author  of 
a  pix'tioal  Epistle  to  Mr.  B.^  reprinte«l  in  J. 
NicholsV  "Solect  Collection  of  Pwms,  1780,"  and 
of  a  iHK'tical  address  to  Mr,  Pope^  on  his  Wind- 
sor forest^  datetl  June  7,  1715,  which  ai*|>oars 
am«>ng  the  c«>mmendatory  iK>eins  prvtixcnl  to  the 
fir^t  and  sub^H^uent  eilitions  of  tliat  |M>et*s  works. 
It  is  claimeil  by  Samuel  L.  Knapp,  in  his  Ameri- 
oan  Biitgraphy,  as  an  American  pnxluction,  but 
in  a  note  by  William  Roscoe  to  his  e<lition  of 
Po|H.\  is  said  to  have  KH^n  written  in  Killaku 
31ayo  cimnty,  IreLmd. 

The  Ei»istle  in  Nichols  is  a  woIl-j>enned  satire 
on  the  author  tribe,  with  an  ung^'non.>us  tling  at 


•  "  A  Mipn  of  Vlnrlnla  dhtcorered  to  re  IIIIK"  1651.  nukes 
tbe  di>buice  :ess  than  thre«*  hiiiHlred  milctf  f^ni  the  soothtTn-  . 
mtvit  caM  of  I>e:airjiv  to  "tki^  S«st  of  Cblna.  and  tb«  Indledc"  ' 
The  auilior  of  "  A  Perfect  l>escrlj»tion  of  VlrKlnia."  *enl  fWrni 
Vlnriaia  at  the  re«)ue«t  \4  a  irentVman  <^  worth j  note,  who 
dc»ir«d  to  know  the  true  »tate  of  Vinrinia  aa  it  now  »tan«K  re- 
prlnte«l  i'l  Vol.  ix.  i^  th«*  ^ee*•nd  Sertca  Maw.  Hist.  S^c.  <.  oIU 
luut  a Mtui'ar  opinion  with  Lederer  as  to  rirer*  ninnim;  mest 
f^iin  tlie  A!V:.'anie\  Account  hr  John  Peninrton.  of  Pba> 
tA.'erer  <  New  Albion.    Penn.  Iltst.  Memoin;  VoL  iv.  pu  1.         i 

t  W.-M  »  Ath.  Oxon.,  Ea.  BUa*. 


Wefrley,  and  a  humorous  preference  of  Rynito 
over  Dryden,  while  the  author  deprecatea  an 
act  of  parhaiuent  which  should  restrain  the  race 
of  poetasters. 

I  g^rant  you,  such  a  course  as  this  might  do 
To  mnke  Uiem  humbly  treat  of  what  Uiey  know. 
Not  venturing  further  thon  their  brains  will  go. 
But  whut  should  I  do  then,  for  ever  »}  oiPd 
Of  tliis  diversion  which  frail  authors  yield  t 
I  should  no  more  on  Duntou's  counter  meet. 
Bards  that  tire  deeply  skilPd  in  rhyme  and  feet ; 
For  I  am  chorm'd  with  easy  iionsenee  more. 
Than  all  the  wit  that  men  of  sense  ndure. 
With  fear  I  view  great  Dr^'den's  hallow'd  page, 
With  fear  I  view  it,  nnd  I  retid  with  rnge. 
I  'm  all  with  fear,  with  grief,  ui.d  love  ixMsest, 
Tears  in  my  eyes,  and  ui.guish  in  my  breast, 
While  I  with  mourning  Anthony  repine : 
And  all  tlie  hero's  miseries  are  mine. 
If  I  rend  Edgar,  tlien  my  eoul's  at  peace, 
Lull'd  in  a  lasy  sbite  of  thoughtless  ease. 
No  iiassiou's  ruffled  by  the  peaceful  lay, 
No  stream,  no  deptli,  to  hurry  me  away ; 
Rymer  in  both  professions  harmless  proves. 
Nor  woimds  when  critic,  nor  when  |K>et  moreSi 

The  lines  prefixed  to  Pope  announce  a  man  of 
wit  and  taste,  by  whose  presence  Wateriown 
shotdd  have  been  the  gainer. 

Hail,  sacred  Bard  I  a  Muse  unknown  before 
Salutes  thee  from  the  bleak  Atlantic  shore. 
To  our  dark  worid  thy  shining  i>age  is  shown. 
And  Windsoi^s  gay  retreat  bc^nies  our  own. 
The  Eastern  pomp  had  just  bespoke  our  care. 
And  India  poured  her  gaudy  treasures  here : 
A  various  spoil  adorned  our  naked  land, 
The  pride  of  Persia  glittered  on  our  stnmd. 
And  China's  Earth  was  cast  on  common  sand : 
Tosse<l  up  and  down  the  Kloesy  fragments  lay, 
And  droi«ed  the  rocky  sheTvcs,*and  paved  the  painted 

bay. 
Thy  treasures  next  arrived :  and  now  we  boast 
A  nobler  cargo  on  our  barren  coast : 
From  thy  hixnrfait  Forest  we  receive 
More  lasting  glories  than  the  East  can  give. 

Where'er  we  dip  in  thy  delightful  poge. 
What  pompous  scenes  our  biisv  thoughts  engage  I 
The  pompims  scenes  in  all  their  pride  appear. 
Fresh  in  the  pnge,  as  in  the  grove  they  were. 
Nor  half  so  true  the  fair  Ixxlona  shows 
The  sylvan  state  that  on  her  border  grows. 
While  she  the  wandering  sliepherd  entertains 
With  a  new  Windsor  in  her  wntery  plains ; 
Thy  juster  lays  the  luciil  wave  surpa$8. 
The  living  scene  is  in  the  Muse's  gla«s. 
Nor  sweeter  notes  the  echoing  forests  cheer. 
When  Philomela  sits  and  worble^  tliere. 
Than  when  you  sing  the  grreens  and  otteniDg  gladet. 
And  give  us'llnrmony  as  well  as  Shades: 
A  Titimn*»  hand  might  draw  the  grove,  but  you 
Can  i^iint  the  grove,  and  add  the  music  toa 

In  the  Xftt  England  IfWiYy  Journal  for  June 
28,  1731,  we  have  met  with  a  \x^uu  hitherto 
uimotiiH^tl,  descrii>tive  of  Watertuwn,  wtirthy  of 
Kncpp's  iR»n — i>f  which  the  reader  may  judge  by 
a  few  {tas^figes,  marking  an  early  nnd  true  eniphiy- 
ment  of  American  incidents: — 

Of  ancient  streams  pn^ume  no  more  to  tell, 
Tlte  fam'd  Castalian  or  licrian  well. 
Fre!*h-iH>nd  su|>erior,  must  those  rolls  confew. 
As  miK'h  as  Cambridge  yields  to  Rome  or  '^ 
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More  limpid  water  can  no  fountain  show, 

A  fairer  bottom  or  a  smoother  brow; 

A  pointed  world  its  peacefal  ff learn  contains 

The  heavenly  arch,  the  bord'niig  groves  and  plains; 

Here  iu  mock  silver  Cynthia  seems  to  roll, 

And  trusty  pointers  watch  the  frozen  pole. 

Here  sases  might  observe  the  wandering  stars. 

And  rudest  swaius  commence  astrologers: 

Along  the  brim  the  lovely  plover  stalks 

And  to  his  visioaary  fellow  talks : 

Amid  the  wave  the  vagrant  blackbird  sees, 

And  tiies  to  perch  upon  the  imaged  trees ; 

On  flying  clouds  the  simple  bullocks  gaze 

Or  vainly  reach  to  crop  the  shodVy  grass ; 

Prom  nei'briug  hills  the  stately  horse  espies 

Himself  a  feeling  and  himself  envies. 

Hither  pursued  by  op*ning  hounds  the  hare 

Blesses  nim^elf  to  see  a  forest  near, 

The  waving  shrubs  he  takes  for  real  wood, 

And  boldly  plunges  in  the  yielding  flood. 

On  tliis  side  willows  hem  the  basin  round, 

Tliere  graceful  trees  the  promontory  crown. 

Whose  mingled  tufts  and  outspread  arms  compose 

A  shade  delightful  to  the  laurell'd  brows; 

Here  mossy  couch^  tempt  to  pleasing  dreams 

The  love-sick  soul,  and  ease  the  weary  limbs: — 

No  noxious  snake  dis]>erses  poisoa  here. 

Nor  screams  of  night  bird  rend  the  twilight  air. 

Excepting  him  who  when  the  groves  are  still. 

Hums  aai'ro'is  tunes  and  wliispers  whip-poor-will. 

To  hear  whose  carol  elve)  iu  circles  trip. 

And  lovers'  hearts  within  tlieir  bosoms  leap, 

Whose  savage  notes  the  troubled  mind  amuse, 

Banish  despair,  and  hold  the  falling  dews. 

No  ghastly  horrors  conjure  tho'ts  of  woe. 

Or  dismal  prospects  to  the  faticy  show. 


BIRDS  AKD  nSHSS. 


Hither  ye  bards  for  inspiration  come. 
Let  every  other  fount  but  this  be  dumb. 
Which  way  soever  your  airy  genius  leads. 
Receive  your  model  from  these  vocal  shades. 
Wou*d  you  in  homely  pastoral  excel, 
Take  pattern  from  the  merry  piping  quail; 
Observe  the  blue-bii'd  for  a  roundelay, 
Tlie  chattering  pye  or  ever  babbling  jay. 
The  plaintive  dove  the  soft  love  verse  can  teach, 
And  mimic  thrush  to  imitators  preach. 
In  Pindar's  strain  the  lark  salutes  the  dawn. 
The  lyric  robin  chirps  the  evening  on. 
For  poignant  satire  mind  the  mavis  well, 
And  hear  the  sparrow  for  a  madrigal. 
For  ev'ry  sense  a  pattern  here  you  have. 
From  strains  heroic  down  to  humble  stave. 
Not  Phcebus'  self,  altlio'  the  God  of  verse, 
Gould  hit  such  fine  and  entertaining  airs; 
Nor  the  fair  maids  who  round  the  fountain  sate. 
Such  artle.^  heav'nly  music  modulate. 
Each  thicket  seems  a  Paradise  renewed, 
The  soft  vibrations  fire  the  moving  blood. 
Each  sense  its  part  of  sweet  delusion  shares. 
The  scenes  bewitch  the  eye,  the  song  the  ears. 
Pregnant  with  scent  each  wind  regales  the  smell. 
Like  cooling  sheets  th'  enwrapping  breezes  feeL 
During  the  dark,  if  poets*  eyes  we  trust. 
These  lawns  are  haunted  by  some  swarthy  ghost. 
Some  Indian  prince  who,  fond  of  former  joys. 
With  bow  and  quiver  thro'  the  shadow  plies ; 
Ue  can't  in  death  his  native  grove  forget. 
But  leaves  Elyziuni  fur  his  ancient  seat. 
0  happy  pond,  hadst  thou  in  Grecia  flowed, 
rhe  bounteous  blessing  of  some  watry  God, 
Or  had  so:ue  Oviil  sung  this  liouid  rise, 
bistillM,  perhaps,  from  slighted  Virgfil's  eyes, 
Weil  is  thy  worth  in  Indian  story  known, 


Hy  living  Ijrmph  and  fertile  borders  shown, 
Thy  various  flocks  the  cover'd  shore  can  shun. 
Drove  by  the  fowler  and  the  fatal  ffun. 
Thy  shining  roach  and  yellow  brisdy  breme. 
The  pick'rel,  rav'nous  monarch  of  the  stream. 
The  perch,  whose  back  a  ring  of  colours  shows. 
The  liorny  pout,  who  courts  the  slimy  ooze, 
Tlie  eel  serpentine,  some  of  dubious  race, 
The  tortoise  with  his  golden  spotted  case ; 
Thy  hairy  musk  rat,  whose  perfume  defies 
The  balmy  odour  of  Arabian  skies ; 
The  throng  of  Harvard  know  thy  pleasures  well, 
Joys  too  extravagant,  perhaps,  to  tell ; 
Hither  ofttimes  tlie  learned  tribe  repair, 
When  Sol  returning  warms  the  glowing  year. 

BENJAMIN  COLMAN. 

Benjamin  Colman  was  born  in  Boston,  Oct.  19, 
1673.  He  entered  "young  and  small"  into  the 
school  of  Ezekiel  Cheever,  by  whom  he  was  pre- 
pared for  ILirvaixl  college,  where  ho  was  gradaated 
in  1692.  He  began  to  preach  in  the  following  yeai* 
at  Medford,  neai*  Boston,  and  in  1695,  embarked 
for  England.  The  mother  country  was  then  at 
war  with  France,  and  the  ship  was  attacked  by  a 
French  privateer.  Mr.  Colman  took  a  gallant  part 
in  her  defence,  and  "  was  exi)osed  all  the  while  on 
the  quarter-deck,  where  four  out  of  seven  were 
wounded,  and  one  mortally.  lie  was  much  praised 
for  his  courage  when  the  fight  was  over;  but 
though  he  charged  and  discharged  like  the  rest, 
yet  he  declared  he  was  sensible  of  no  courage,  but 
of  a  great  deal  of  fear,  and  when  they  had  received 
two  or  three  broadsides,  he  wondered  when  his 
courage  would  come,  as  he  had  heard  others  talk. 
In  short,  he  fought  like  a  philosopher  and  a  Chris- 
tian.^'*  The  ve^el  was  captured,  and  all  on  board 
taken  Ui  France,  where  Mr.  Colman  was  for  some 
time  imprisoned,  until  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
between  the  two  belligerents  enabled  him  to  visit 
England,  where  he  preached  several  times  with 
great  success,  and  g:uned  the  friendship  of  Bates, 
Calamy,  Howe,  and  other  leading  dissenting  minis- 
ters. He  was  urged  to  remain  in  London,  but  in 
1699  receiving  a  call  from  a  number  of  leading 
citizens  of  Boston,  who  had  built  the  Brattle  street 
church,  to  become  their  first  minister,  he  accepted 
it,  and  consequently  returned  to  Boston,  where  he 
arrived  "after  a  long  eight  weeks'  sick  passage," 
on  the  first  of  November.  The  congregation  was 
fonned  in  opposition  to  the  Cambridge  platfonu, 
and  the  remaining  churches  of  Boston  refused, 
for  some  years,  to  hold  communion  with  its  minis- 
ler.t  He  continued  his  connexion  with  the  con- 
gregation until  his  death  in  1747,  preaching  to 
them  on  the  last  Sunday  of  his  life.  He  was  held 
in  great  e«teem  as  a  pulpit  oratt^r,  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Gla«»gow  in 
1731,  and  a  larj^e  number  of  his  sennons  were 
published.  In  1724  he  was  elected  president  of 
Harvard  college,  but  declined  the  office.  He  was, 
however,  a  good  friend  to  the  institution,  and 
also  to  Yale,  procuring  for  both  many  donations 
from  his  English  as  well  as  American  friends. 
He  was  thrice  married  and  left  a  numerous  family. 
The  Rev.  Ebenozer  Turell,  who  married  his  daugh- 
ter in  1749,  published  a  life  of  her  father,  from 


•  Life  by  the  R«t.  Ebeoezer  Turell,  p.  C 
t  Kllut  s  Biog.  Diet. 
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which  the  materials  ci  this  sketch  have  been  de- 
rived. It  forms  a  auarto  volume  of  over  two 
hmidred  pages,  and  aeserves  high  commendation 
among  American  bic^raphies.  Dr.  Cohnan  wrote 
a  short  poem,  Elijah'' »  Trantilation^  on  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  1707,  and  a  few  oc- 
casional verses  and  poetical  epistles  are  preserved 
in  his  life.  He  also  wrote  a  tract  in  &vor  of  in- 
oculation for  the  small-pox,  in  1721. 


KLUABB  ASCKimOX. 


"Twas  at  high  noon,  the  day  serene  and  £ur, 
Mountains  of  luminous  clouds  rolled  in  the  air. 
When  on  a  sudden,  from  the  radiant  skies, 
Superior  light  flashed  in  Elisha's  eves ; 
The  heavens  were  deft,  and  from  tii*  iniperinl  throne 
A  stream  of  glory,  dazzling  splendor  shone : 
Beams  of  ten  thousand  suns  shot  round  about. 
The  sun  and  every  blazoned  cloud  went  out : 
Bright  hosts  of  angels  lined  the  heavenly  way. 
To  guard  the  saint  up  to  eternal  day. 
Then  down  the  steep  descent,  a  chariot  bright. 
And  steeds  of  fire,  swift  as  the  beams  of  light 
Wiuffed  seraphs  ready  stood,  bowed  low  to  greet 
The  favorite  saint,  and  hand  him  to  his  seat 
Enthroned  he  sat,  transformed  with  joys  his  mien. 
Calm  his  gay  soul,  and  like  his  face  serene. 
His  eye  and  burning  wishes  to  his  Goil, 
Forward  he  bowed,  and  on  the  triumph  roda 
Saluted,  OS  he  passed  tlie  heavenly  cloud. 
With  shouts  of^oy,  and  hallelujahs  loud. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  angel-trumpets  sound. 
And  the  vast  realms  of  heaven  all  echoed  round. 


«0  JTBAXIX  ox  THX  DEATH  OP 


FIB8T  AKD  OM.T  CHIID. 


Why  mourns  my  beauteous  friend  bcrcfc  \ 
Her  Saviour  and  her  heaven  are  left : 
Her  lovely  babe  is  there  at  rest. 
In  Jesus'  arms  embraced  and  blest 

Would  you,  Urania,  wish  it  down 
From  yon  bright  Throne  and  shining  Crown  t 
To  your  cold  arms  and  emptv  breast, 
Could  Heaven  indulge  you  the  request ; 
Tour  bosom's  neither  warm  nor  fair, 
Compared  with  Abmham's :  leave  it  there. 

He  the  famed  father  of  the  just. 
Beheld  himself  but  earth  and  dust. 
Before  the  will  of  God  most  high. 
And  bid  his  darling  Isaac  die. 

When  Heaven  reouired  in  sacrifice 
The  dear  desire  of  his  eyes ; 
And  more  to  prove  his  love  conunnnds 
The  offering  from  the  Father's  hands ; 
See  how  th*  illustrious  parent  vields. 
And  seeks  Moriah's  mournful  fields. 

He  bound  his  lovely  only  child 
For  death  ;  his  soul  serene  and  mild. 
He  reached  his  hand,  and  grasped  the  knife. 
To  give  up  the  devoted  life. 
Less  Heaven  demands  of  thee,  my  friend ; 
And  leas  thy  faith  shall  reconmiend. 
All  it  requires  is  to  resign. 
To  Heaven  s  own  act  and  make  it  thine^ 
By  silence  under  discipline. 

The  least  we  to  our  Maker  owe  I 
The  least,  Urania,  you  did  vow  I 
The  least  that  was  your  S.nviour's  claim. 
When  o'er  your  babe  his  glorious  Name 
Was  called  in  awful  Baptism !     Tlien 
You  gave  it  back  to  Heaven  o^ain. 

You  freely  owne<l  that  happy  hour. 
Heaven's  right  propriety,  ana  power, 
The  loan  at  pleasure  to  re:*nme. 
And  call  the  prettv  stranger  home. 

A  witness  likewise  at  its  birth 


I  stood,  that  hour  of  joy  and  mirth : 
I  saw  your  thimkful  praises  rise. 
And  flow  from  pleased,  uplifted  eyes 
With  raised  devotion,  one  accord. 
We  gave  the  infimt  to  its  Lord. 

And  think,  Urania,  ere  that  day. 
While  the  fair  fruit  in  secret  lay. 
Unseen,  yet  loved  within  the  womb 
(Which  also  might  have  been  its  tomb). 
How  oft,  before  it  blest  your  eight. 
In  secret  prayers,  with  great  delight, 
You  did  recognize  Heaven's  right. 

l(ow  stand  by  these  blest  acts,  my  friend; 
Stand  firmly  by  them  to  the  end. 
Now  you  are  tried,  repeat  the  act ; 
Too  just  too  glorious  to  retract 

Think,  dear  Urania,  how  for  thee, 
God  gave  his  only  Son  to  be 
An  offering  on  the  cursed  tree. 

Think,  how  the  Son  of  God  on  enrth 
(The  spotless  Virgin's  blessed  birth). 
Our  lovely  babes  took  up  and  blest. 
And  them  high  heirs  of  Heaven  confest  1 

Think,  how  the  blest  of  Woman  stood. 
While  impious  hands,  to  the  cursed  wood, 
Nailed  down  her  only  Son  and  God  I 

Learn  hence,  Urania,  to  be  dumb  I 
Learn  thou  the  praise  that  may  become 
Thy  lighter  grief^  which  Henven  does  please 
To  take  such  wondrous  ways  to  ease. 

Adore  the  God  who  from  thee  takes 
No  more  than  what  he  g^ves  and  mokes: 
And  means  in  tenderest  love  the  rode 
To  serve  to  thy  eternal  good. 

WILLIAM  BYRD. 

In  1841,  Edmund  Ruffin,  of  Virj;:inia,  prej)ared 
for  the  press  and  published  a  volume  entitled 
The  Westater  Manuscripts*  It  wa^  the  produc- 
tion of  a  gentleman  once  much  celebrated  in 
the  Old  Dominion,  whose  story  cannot  be  better 
told  for  our  purpose  than  in  the  distinguished 
recital  of  tlie  inscription  upon  the  monument 
which  covers  his  remains  in  the  garden  of  hia 
once  splendid  Estate  of  Westover,  on  the  north 
bank  of  James  River.  "  Here  lieth  the  Honor- 
able William  Byrd,  Esq.,  being  bom  to  one  of  the 
amplest  fortunes  in  this  country,  he  was  s^ent  eariy 
to  England  for  his  education ;  where,  under  the 
care  and  direction  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  and 
ever  &voured  with  his  particular  instructions,  he 
made  a  happy  proficiency  in  polite  and  various 
learning.  By  the  means  of  the  same  noble  friend, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  many 
of  the  first  persons  of  that  age  for  knowledge, 
wit,  virtue,  birth,  or  high  station,  and  particulariy 
contracted  a  most  intimate  and  bosom  friendship 
with  tlie  learned  and  illrstrious  Charles  Boyle, 
Eari  of  Orrerv.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  studied  for  some  time  in  the  Low 
Countries,  >isited  the  court  of  Fnmce,  and  was 
chosen  Fellow  of  tlie  Roval  Societv.  Thus  emi- 
nently  fitted  for  the  service  and  ornament  of  his 
country,  he  was  made  re<?eiver  general  of  his  ma- 
jesty's revenues  here,  wa**  thrice  appointed  public 
agent  to  the  court  and  ministry  of  Englano,  and 

•  Tb«  WestoTerM»nn!"cript*:  contfttninr  the  Tlbtorr  of  tha 
IHridinc  Line  betwixt  Vir^nUand  North  Carolina:  a  Joamey 
to  the  IjumI  of  Kden,  a.d.  1788;  and  a  Pro^rera  to  the  Mioe^ 
Written  from  172S  to  ITSfli,  and  now  first  pnblisbed.  Bv  Wi'- 
Ifaun  Brrtl,  of  Westover.  Peteryban;:  Printed  bjr  EdmimU 
asd  Jnuaa  C  Bof&iL    ISO.    Large  Sra  pfk.  14M> 
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being  thirty-seven  years  a  member,  at  last  became 
president  of  the  council  of  this  colony.  To  all 
this  were  added  a  great  elegancy  of  taste  and  life, 
the  well-bred  gentleman  and  polite  companion, 
the  splendid  economist  and  prudent  father  of  a 
fiunily,  with  the  constant  enemy  of  all  exorbitant 
power,  and  hearty  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  Nat.  Mar.  28,  1674.  Mort.  Aug.  26, 
1744.    An.  «tat  70." 

The  gentleman  thus  described,  a  man  of  plea- 
sure and  literature  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  set  out 
with  a  select  party,  composed  of  two  fellow  Vir- 
ginian commissioners,  Richard  Fitz-Williani  and 
William  Dandridge;  two  surveyors,  William 
Mavo,  and  the  mathematical  professor  of  William 
and  Mary,  Alexander  Irvin  ;  with  the  Reverend 
Peter  Fountain*  as  chaplain,  and  a  party  of  seven- 
teen woodmen  and  hunters,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  a  similar  body  of  commissioners  of  North 
Carolina  to  draw  the  boundary  line  between  the 
two  states.  There  were  two  expeditions  for  this 
purpose,  one  in  the  spring,  the  other  in  the  fall 
of  tiie  year  1728.  CoL  Byrd  conducted  the  Vir- 
ginia party  gallantly  and  safely  through  its  perils 
on  what  was  then  a  tour  of  di.scovery,  and  on  his 
return  to  his  seat  at  Westover  caused  his  notes 
of  the  journey  to  be  fairly  copied,  and  revised 
them  with  his  own  hand.  As  now  printed  they 
form  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  entertain- 
ing productions  of  the  kind  ever  written.  They 
have  that  sharp  outline  in  descri[)tion  and  fresh- 
ness of  feeling  in  sentiment  which  marks  the  best 
Virginia  tracts  of  Captain  John  Smith  and  his 
fellows  a  century  earUer ;  -with  a  humor  of  a  more 
modem  date  derived  from  a  good  natural  vein 
and  the  stores  of  experience  of  a  man  acquainted 
with  books,  and  of  society  in  intimacy  with  what 
was  best  in  the  old  world  and  the  new;  and  more- 
over of  that  privileged  license  of  fortune  which 
permits  a  man  to  please  others  by  first  pleasing 
nlmself.  Col.  Byra  is  a  little  free  in  his  language 
at  times,  but  that  belongs  to  the  race  of  hearty 
livers  of  his  centuir.  There  are  touches  in  the 
Journal  worthy  of  Fielding ;  indeed  it  is  quite  in 
the  vein  of  his  exquisite  Journey  from  London  to 
Lisbon. 

The  business  of  the  expedition  is  narrated  in 
a  clear,  straightforward  manner.  It  had  its  diffi- 
culties in  encounters  with  morasses,  pocosons,  and 
slashes,  beginning  with  the  Dismal  Swamp ;  and 
there  was  occasionally  a  rainy  day  and  sometimes 
.  a  prospect  of  short  commons.  But  it  was  free  from 
any  serious  disasters,  and,  at  the  worst,  seems 
never  to  have  overpowered  the  good  humor  of  its 
leader;  showing  tnat  however  daintily  he  may 
have  been  brought  up,  there  is  nothing  like  the 
spirit  of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  in  encounter- 
ing hardships.  A  good  portion  of  this  pleasant 
narrative  is  taken  up  >vith  accounts  of  the  scenery, 
the  Indians,  and  the  large  stock  of  game  and 
**  varmint"  which  gave  employment  to  the  hunters 
of  the  party,  and  doubtless  furnished  the  staple 
of  the  highly-flavored  stories  of  the  *' Manuscripts" 


*  The  8AD  of  the  Be^.  James  Fontaine,  «  Tlatrnenot  refbfree, 
OD  the  Bevoeatlon  of  the  Edict  of  NunteA,  who  settled  In  Ire- 
kud  and  prepared  an  Aatobiography  for  **  the  use  of  all  his 
«liildren,*'whlch  in  printed  with  raloabte  illaatratiTe  matter  in 
the  **  Memoirs  of «  Ilugnenot  Family,'"  in  a  second  edition. 
New  York,  18B8,  bj  Ann  Maary,  one  of  hto  nameroos  descen- 
danta.  The  Tolaroe  inehidea  a  sermon  and  sereral  letters  bjr 
the  eleiiTnuui  of  Westorer. 


over  the  camp  kettle  at  night.  In  the  early  parts 
no  little  wit  is  expended  upon  the  traditional 
traits  of  character  of  the  North  Carohiiians,  who 
fare  no  better  in  Byrd^s  hands  than  the  Yankees 
or  the  Dutchmen  in  the  annals  of  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker.  The  inhabitants  of  tlie  vicinity 
of  Coratuck  inlet  seem  to  have  furnished  some 
extraordinary  specimens  of  humanity  in  those 
days — one  in  particular  of  a  marooiier  whose  sole 
dress  was  his  beard,  and  whose  subsistence  was 
^^  chiefly  upon  oysters,  which  his  handmaid  made 
a  shift  to  gather  from  the  a(yacent  rocks."  To 
which  he  adds,  ^^  thus  did  these  wretches  live  in 
a  state  of  nature,  and  were  mere  Adamites,  inno- 
cence only  excepted."  The  disputed  ground  of 
the  boundary  wa^  then  a  refuge  for  runaway 
debtors,  of  whom  we  are  told :  "  Nor  were  these 
worthy  borderers  content  to  shelter  runaway 
slaves,  but  debtors  and  criminals  have  often  met 
with  the  like  indulgence.  But  if  the  government 
of  North  Carolina  has  encouraged  this  unneigh- 
bourly policy  in  order  to  increase  their  people,  it 
is  no  more  than  what  ancient  Rome  cUd  before 
them,  which  was  made  a  city  of  refuge  for  all 
debtors  and  fugitive*,  and  from  that  wretched 
beginning  grew  up  in  time  to  be  mistress  of  a 
great  part  of  the  world.  And,  considering  how 
fortune  delights  in  bringing  great  things  out  of 
small,  who  knows  but  Carolina  may,  one  time  or 
other,  come  to  be  the  seat  of  some  other  great 
empire?" 

As  for  religion,  these  careless  settlers  seem  to 
be  quite  without  it,  as  recorded  by  Col.  Byrd, 
on  occasion  of  a  Sunday  service  when  part  of  his 
company  were  in  the  perils  of  the  Dismal  Swamp : 
^^In  these  sad  circumstances,  the  kindest  thing 
we  could  do  for  our  suffering  friends  was  to  give 
them  a  place  in  the  Litany.  Our  chaplain,  for 
his  part,  did  his  office,  and  rubbed  us  up  with  a 
seasonable  sermon.  This  was  quite  a  new  thing 
to  our  brethren  of  North  Carolina,  who  live  in  a 
climate  where  no  clei-gymau  can  breathe,  any 
more  than  spiders  in  Ireland."  Arriving  at 
Edenton  we  are  told :  "  I  believe  this  is  the  only 
metropolis  in  the  Christian  or  Mahometan  world, 
where  there  is  neither  church,  chapel,  mosque, 
synagogue,  or  any  other  place  of  public  worship 
whatsoever.  What  Httle  devotion  there  may 
happen  to  be  is  much  more  private  than  their 
vices.  The  people  seem  easy  without  a  minister, 
as  long  as  they  are  exempted  from  paying  him. 
Sometimes  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gos- 
pel has  had  the  charity  to  send  over  missionaries 
to  this  country ;  but  unfortunately  the  priest  ha » 
lieen  too  lewd  for  the  people,  or,  wliich  oftener 
happens,  they  are  too  lewd  for  the  priest.  For 
these  reasons  these  reverend  gentlemen  liave  al- 
ways left  their  flocks  as  arrant  heathen  as  they 
found  them.  Thus  much  however  may  be  said  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Edenton,  that  not  a  soul  has 
the  least  taint  of  hyixxjrisy,  or  superstition,  acting 
very  frankly  and  above-board  in  all  their  excess- 
es." Tliere  U  also  a  hint  for  the  Virginian  clergy, 
which  his  friend  Fountain  conld  have  stood  in  no 
need  of :  "We  christened  two  of  our  landlord's 
children,  wliich  might  have  remained  infidels  all 
their  lives,  had  not  we  carried  Christianity  home 
to  his  own  door.  The  truth  of  it  is,  our  neigh- 
bours of  North  Carolina  are  not  so  zealous  as  to 
go  much  out  of  their  way  to  procure  tliis  benefit 
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fur  tlieir  children :  otherwise,  being  so  near  Vir- 
ginia, tliey  might,  witliout  exceeding  much 
trouble,  miuce  a  journey  to  the  next  clei^man, 
npon  so  good  an  errand.  And  indeed  should  the 
neighbouring  miniz^ra,  once  in  two  or  three 
years,  vouclisate  to  take  a  turn  among  these  gen- 
tileis  to  baptize  them  and  their  children,  it  would 
look  a  little  a{>ostolical,  and  they  might  hope  to 
be  requited  for  it  hereafter,  if  that  be  not  tliought 
too  long  to  tarry  for  their  reward."  The  terms 
of  expreieion  in  these  sentences  show  the  ready 
wit,  and  there  is  here  and  there  a  moderate 
allowance  fc»r  poetry  in  sight  of  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  country;  when  ho  speaks  apolo- 
getically for  marrying  the  vines  to  the  trees,  and 
pitches  the  tent  *^on  the  western  banks  of  the 
Mayo  for  the  pleasure  of  being  lulled  to  sleep  by 
the  cascade," — when  a  churl  would  have  token 
the  other  side.  But  he  does  not  atfect  that  kind 
of  writing,  though  the  material  for  it  is  there. 
He  is  more  inclined  to  such  illustrations  as  this : 
**  In  this  fine  land,  however,  we  met  with  no 
water,  till  at  the  end  of  Uiree  miles  we  luckily 
came  npon  a  crystal  strKn,  which,  like  some 
lovers  of  conversation,  discovered  every  thing 
committed  to  its  faithless  bosom."  His  naming 
of  places  is  by  their  fanciful  characteristics,  as 
a  *^  noisy  im|>etnous  stream"  ho  calls  Matri- 
mony Creek;  one  hill  a  Pimple  and  a  larger 
elevation  a  Wart.  He  is  a  vivid  describer  of  a 
wild  beast  or  an  Indian.  His  description  of  the 
savage  scal{)ing  makes  the  flesh  creep : — *^  Those 
that  ore  killed  of  the  enemy,  or  disabled,  they 
scalp,  that  is,  they  cut  the  skin  all  around  the 
head  just  below  tne  hair,  and  then  clapping  their 
feet  to  the  poor  mortol^s  shoulders,  pull  the  scalp 
oflT  clean  and  carry  it  off  in  triumph."  Of  the 
frequent  Natural  History  stories  we  may  take 
that  on  Bruin,  how  he  eats  and  is  eaten. 

Our  Indian  killed  a  bear,  two  years  old,  that  was 
feasting  on  these  gni|>es.  He  was  very  fat,  as  they 
generally  are  in  that  season  of  the  year.  In  the 
niU,  the  flesh  of  this  animal  h.as  a  high  relish,  differ- 
ent from  that  of  other  creatures,  though  inclining 
nearest  to  that  of  pork,  or  rather  of  wild  bonr.  A 
true  woodsinoii  prefers  this  sort  of  meat  to  that  of 
the  fattest  venison,  not  only  for  the  haul  pout,  but 
also  because  the  fat  of  it  is  well  tasted,  and  never 
rises  in  the  stomach.  Another  proof  of  the  goodness 
of  this  meat  is,  that  it  is  less  apt  to  corrupt  than  any 
other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  As  agreeable 
as  such  rich  diet  was  to  the  men,  yet  we  who  were 
not  accustomed  to  it,  tasted  it  at  first  with  some 
■ort  of  squcamishness,  that  animal  being  of  the  dog 
kind ;  though  a  little  use  soon  reconciled  us  to  this 
Americ.'in  vcr.ison.  And  that  its  being  of  tlic  dog 
kind  might  give  us  the  less  disgust,  we  had  the  ex- 
ample of  that  ancient  and  poll :e  people,  the  Chinese, 
who  reckon  dog's  flesh  too  good  for  any  under  the 
quality  of  :i  mandariiu  This  beast  is  in  truth  :i 
very  clean  feeder,  living,  while  the  season  lasts, 
upon  acorns,  chestnuts  and  chinquapins,  wild  honey 
and  wild  grajics.  They  are  naturally  not  carnivo- 
rous, nr.less  hunger  constrain  them  to  it,  nftcr  the 
mast  is  all  gone,  and  the  product  of  the  woods  quite 
exhausted.  They  arc  not  provident  enough  to  loy 
up  any  hoard,  like  the  squirrels,  nor  can  they,  after 
all,  live  very  long  upon  licking  their  paws,  as  5^ir 
John  Mandcvil  and  M>me  other  travellers  tell  us, 
but  are  forced  in  the  winter  months  to  quit  the 
mountains,  a:'d  vi-it  the  inhabitants.  Tlieir  errand 
is  then  to  suipiiae  a  pour  hog  at  a  pinch  to  keep 


ihem  from  starving.  And  to  show  that  they  are 
not  flesh-eaters  by  tnide,  they  devour  their  prey 
very  awkwardly.  They  do  not  kill  it  right  out, 
and  feast  upon  its  blood  and  entrails,  hke  other 
ravenous  beasts,  but  having,  after  a  fair  pursuit, 
seized  it  with  their  paws,  they  begin  first  upon  the 
rump,  and  so  devour  one  coUop  after  anotner,  till 
they  come  to  the  vitals,  the  poor  animal  crying  all 
the  wliile,  for  several  minutes  together,  fifowever, 
in  so  doing.  Bruin  acts  a  little  imprudently,  because 
the  disnuii  outcry  of  the  hog  alarms  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  it  is  odds  but  he  pays  the  forfeit  with  his 
life,  before  he  can  secure  his  retreat  But  bears  soon 
grow  weary  of  this  unnatural  diet,  and  about  Janu 
ary,  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  gotten  in  the 
woods,  they  retire  into  some  cave  or  hollow  tree, 
where  they  sleep  away  two  or  three  months  very 
comfortably.  But  then  they  quit  their  holes  in 
March,  when  the  fish  begin  to  run  up  the  rivers*  on 
which  they  are  forced  to  keep  Lent,  till  some  fruit 
or  berry  comes  in  season.  But  bears  are  fondest  of 
chestnuts,  which  grow  plentifully  towards  the 
mountains,  upon  very  large  trees,  where  the  soil 
happens  to  be  rich.  We  were  curious  to  know  how 
it  happened  that  many  of  the  outward  branches  of 
those  trees  came  to  be  broken  off  in  that  solitary 
place,  and  were  informed  that  the  bears  are  so  dis- 
creet 08  not  to  trust  their  unwieldy  bodies  on  the 
smaller  limbs  of  the  tree,  that  woula  not  bear  their 
weight ;  but  after  venturiug  as  far  as  is  safe,  which 
they  can  judge  to  an  inch,  they  bite  off  the  end  of 
the  branch,  which  falling  down,  thev  are  content  to 
finish  their  repast  upon  the  ground.  In  the  same 
cautious  manner  they  secure  Uie  acorns  that  grow 
on  the  weaker  limbs  of  the  oak.  And  it  must  be 
allowed  that,  in  these  instances,  a  bear  carries 
instinct  a  ^reat  way,  and  nets  more  reasonably  than 
many  of  his  betters,  who  indiscreetly  venture  upon 
frail  projects  that  will  not  bear  them. 

The  practical  suggestions  for  the  investigation 
of  the  country  are  acute  and  valuable — ^nor 
should  his  simple  expressions  of  thankfulness  to 
God  be  forgotten. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  November  he 
closes  the  Diary  with  this  satisfiictory  review  of 
the  affair : — 

Tlius  ended  our  second  expedition,  in  which  we 
extended  the  line  witliin  the  snadow  of  the  Chariky 
mountains,  where  we  were  obliged  to  set  up  our 
pillars,  like  Hercules,  and  return  home.  We  had 
now,  upon  the  whole,  been  out  about  sixteen  weeks, 
including  going  and  returning,  and  had  travelled  at 
least  six  hundred  miles,  and  no  small  part  of  that 
distance  on  foot  Below,  towards  the  seaside,  our  * 
course  lay  thmugh  marshes,  swamps,  and  great- 
waters  ;  and  above,  over  steep  hills,  crag'^y  v\Hil-> 
and  thickets,  hardly  penetrable.  Not  withstand!:,  g 
this  variety  of  hardships,  we  ma^  say,  without 
vanity,  that  we  faithfully  obeyed  the  king's  orders, 
and  perfonued  the  business  enectually,  in  which  we 
had  the  honour  to  be  employed.  Nor  can  we  by 
any  means  reproach  ourselves  of  having  put  the 
crown  to  any  exorbitant  expense  in  this  difficult 
affair,  the  whole  charge,  from  beginning  to  end, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  one  thousand  poundu 
But  let  no  one  concerned  in  this  ]uunful  expedition 
complain  of  the  scantiness  of  his  p>ay,  so  long  as  his 
majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  add  to  oar 
reward  the  honour  of  his  royal  approbation,  and  to 
declare,  notwithstanding  the  desertion  of  the  Caro* 
Una  commissioners,  that  the  line  bv  us  run  6h.aU 
hereafter  stand  as  the  true  boundary  betwixt  the 
goverumeuUi  of  Virgiioa  and  North  Camlinai 
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There  are  tim  othm-  BketoHes  of  OU  Virginia 
travel  in  the  volume  of  the  Westover  Maouscripta; 
— nne  of  a  Progrem  to  the  MtMi  in  the  year 
1782,  and  another  in  tlie  follnwing  year  uf  A 
Journtg  to  the  Land  ofBden,  wliich  possess  the 
sMDe  pleasant  characteristioa  of  adventure,  por- 
oonal  humor,  and  local  traita. 
> 

JAUES  LOQAN. 

JiuES  LooAK,  the  fuamkr  of  the  Logonian 
Ubniry  of  Philailelphia.  wa*  a  iimn  of  note  in 
Ilia  literary  and  scieaUflo  aocompliahineats  and 
writiDgi  He  was  horn  in  Ireland  in  1874;  was 
8  good  scholar  in  the  classics  and  inatheioatics  in 
his  fouth,  was  for  a  while  a  teacher,  tiien  engaged 
In  bnsineas,  when  he  fell  in  with  Petin,  and  came 
over  with  hira  to  America  as  hissecretiiry  in  1699. 
He  rose  to  the  dignities  of  Chief  Ju^^iioe  and 
Prerident  of  the  Conned,  lie  continued  the 
ailministration  of  Penn  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
colony.  As  a  testimony  of  the  respect  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  Indians,  the  chief,  Logan, 
celebrated  for  bis  speec'i  presented  in  JeffenoD'a 
Notes  on  Virginia,  wa:*  named  aft«r  him. 


«d  to  Peter  Collinson, 
t  of  his  experiments  on 

,   _  — !  of  investigating  the  seinnl 

floctrine,  which  was  printed  in  the  PliiloMplilo  d 
Transactions.*  This  was  afterwards  enlarg."), 
and  printed  in  a  Latin  essay  at  Levden,  in  1789, 
with  the  title  Etperiiaenta  et  MtltUmata  de 
Plaatamm  Gemratione,  and  republished  in  Lon- 
don, with  an  English  translation,  by  Dr.  Fother- 
^1,  in  1747.  He  also  published  at  Amsterdam, 
m  1740,  Epitlola  ad  Virunt  Clarimimnia  Joaa- 
H^at  Alb«rlaia  Fabrieiam,  and  at  Levden,  in 
1741,  Demaiutrationei  de  Radiomm  Lucii  in 
Superfieia  tpkerieat  oA  Ate  ineidtnttum  a  pri- 
inario  Foeo  Aberratiortihfit. 

He  passed  his  old  age  in  retirement,  at  his 
conntty  seat  named  Slenton,  near  Gerniaatown, 
penning  the  translation  of  Cicero's  De  Seneetvfe, 
to  which  he  added  extensive  familiar  not£s.  The 
ftrat  edition,  a  very  neat  specimen  of  printinp.t 
was  published  by  his  friend  Franklin  in  1744, 
with  thb  prefiice : — 


Thia  versi^u  of  Cicero'i  tnict  De  ScnMule  wM 
mode  ten  yean  aiuce,  by  the  honorable  ai.d  leurueil 
&Ir.  Ix>gaii,  of  thi^  eity;  audertoken  poriily  lur  liia 
own  nmUMmeiit  (being  tlieji  in  his  60Ui  yeur,  which 
ig  snid  U>  be  nenrly  the  age  of  the  nulhor  when  he 
wrote  it),  but  priiicipidly  for  tlie  etitertn in iiic.it  uf  a 
neighbor,  theu  in  his  grand  eliniiictcrie ;  :iiid  the 
notes  were  drawn  up  eolely  on  that  ueiglibor'n  ac- 
eount,  who  was  not  m  well  ocquaiuted  as  liinuelf 
with  the  Romjin  history  nnd  l;iiiguiige  ;  some  other 
frieada,  however  (umoiig  whom  1  had  the  honor  to 
be  ranked),  obtained  copies  of  it  in  MS.  And,  aa  I 
believed  it  to  be  ia  ilaelf  eqnnl  at  least,  if  not  for 
preferable  to  any  other  Iraiiilatinu  of  the  same 
piece  extant  in  our  lnngU]igc.  beaidee  tlie  nilvnntnge 
It  has  of  »o  many  valnnble  notes,  whivh  at  tlie  sania 
time  they  clear  up  the  text,  are  highly  instriiclive 
and  entertiiiiiing,  1  resolved  to  give  it  an  imprewion, 
being  confident  that  the  public  would  uot  unfuvor- 

A  certain  freed-ninn  of  Cicero's  is  reported  to 
have  snid  of  a  medicinal  well,  discovered  ia  hia 
time,  woiideriid  for  the  virtue  of  it«  waters  in  rrator- 
iiig  sight  to  the  ogeil,  That  i{  woi  a  gift  of  Iht  bom- 
tifal  Qod»  to  ram,  to  tlu  tnd  that  ail  might  tioa  have 
the  pleasure  of  readiittj  hit  Maiter'i  vorti.  As  that 
well,  if  still  in  being,  is  at  loo  great  a  distance  for  oar 
use.  I  have,  gentle  reader,  as  thou  seest,  printed  this 
piece  of  Cicero's  in  a  large  aud  fair  cbaraetcr,  that 
those  who  begin  to  think  on  the  subject,  of  OLD 
AGE  (which  seldom  liap[>ens  till  their  sight  ia  some- 
what impaired  by  its  approach),  may  nut,  in  rend- 
ing, by  the  pniii  smalt  letters  give  to  the  eyes,  feel 
the  pleiisuie  of  the  mind  in  tlie  Isiist  alliiyed. 

I  shsll  add  to  these  few  lines  my  hearty  wish,  that 
thia  first  translation  of  a  clnasie  in  this  Western 
World,'  may  be  followed  with  many  others,  per- 
formed with  equiil  judgment  and  success:  nnd  be  a 
hnppy  omen,  that  Pliilndelphia  shall  become  the 
sent  of  the  American  mtues. 

This  was  reprinted  in  London  in  1730,  at  Glas- 
gow in  1751,  and  in  1778,  witli  Fnmklin'a  nanie 
fiilsely  inscribed  on  the  title-|)age.  Buckininster 
reviewed  this  translation  at  length  in  the  Montlily 
Antholotjiy.t  with  liis  accnstoiiied  scholarship,  and 
lias  given  it  the  praise  of  being  the  best  tntmla- 
tion  previous  to  that  of  Melnioth.  Tlie  notes, 
biographical  and  narrative,  are  entertaining,  and 
are  talcen  from  the  original  clussiiM,  of  which 
Logan  had  a  great  store  in  Ills  library.  Duck- 
ininstcr  suggests  that  "from  their  general  com- 
plexion, it  w<inld  not  be  surprising  if  it  should 
prove  tliat  Dr.  Franklin  himself  hud  ocoasionollv 
msertcd  some  remarks.  There  issometiniesiiiucli 
<|uaintness  and  always  great  freedom  in  the  reflex- 
ions, wliioh,  perhaps,  betray  more  of  Pagan  than 
of  ChrisUan  philoaliphy."J 

Besides  these  writing^  Ln^a  mode  A  Trant- 
lathn  of  Galo't  Ditiicht  into  English  verte,  which 
was  printed  at  Philttdeliihia.  Ho  left  behind  him 
in  MS.  part  of  an  ethical  treatise  entitled.  The 
Duliet  of  Man  <u  they  mai/  be  deduced  from 
Nature ;  fragments  of  A  Dit»ertation  on  the 
Writingt  of  Mom*  ;  A  Defenee  of  Anslolle  and 
the  Ancient  Philotopheri ;  Essays  on  Langitafres 
and  the  Antiquities  of  tlie  British  I$les;  a  tr.-tiis- 
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lation  of  Manrooordatns  ittpi  xaBnxovri^v^  and  of 
Philo  Judseiis^s  Allegory  of  the  Es^eana.^ 

Like  Franklin,  Lo^ui  was  a  diligent  correspon- 
dent with  the  learned  scientific  men  of  Europe. 
Among  his  correspondents,  says  Mr.  Fisher,  wno 
speaks  from  acquaintance  with  his  papers,  were, 
"in  this  country,  Cadwallader  Golden,  Grovemor 
Bnrnet,  and  Colonel  Hunter,  the  accomplished 
friend  of  Swift  ;t  and  in  Europe,  Collinson,  Fother- 
gill,  Mead,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Flamsteed,  Jones  the 
mathematician,  father  of  tlie  celebrated  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  Fabricius,  Gronoviiis,  and  Linnsaus; 
the  last  of  whom  gave  the  name  of  Logan  to  a 
class  in  botany." 

Logan  was  a  man  of  general  reading  in  the  an- 
cient afid  modern  languages,  and  had  formed  for 
himself  a  valuable  library.  He  was  making  pro- 
vision, at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
October  31,  1751,  to  establish  this  collection  of 
books  as  a  permanent  institution,  and  confer  it 
upon  the  city,  and  had  erected  a  building  for  the 
purpose.  His  heirs  liberally  carried  out  his  inten- 
tions, and  founded  the  Logauian  Library  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. It  conr»isted  at  first  of  more  than  two 
thousand  volumes  which  Logan  had  collected, 
chiefly  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  books  in  the 
modern  languages  of  the  European  continent.  A 
large  collection  of  books  was  afterwards  be- 
queathed by  Doctor  William  Logim,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  founder,  who  wns  for  some  time 
librarian.  The  library  remained  uno])ened  for 
some  time  after  the  Revolution,  when  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  in  1792,  annexed  it  to  the 
library  company  established  by  Franklin  and  his 
associates.  It  then  contained  nearly  four  thou- 
sand volumes.  The  collection  has  been  kept 
separate.  It  received  a  handsome  accession  of  five 
thousand  volumes,  by  the  bequest  of  William 
Mackenzie,  a  Philadelphian,  in  1828. 

John  Davis,  in  his  Travels  in  America,  speaks 
ofhis  visit  to  the  Logimian  Library  in  1798,  in 
terms  which  remind  us  of  the  corresponding  com- 
pliment to  Roscoe  and  the  Liverpool  Athenajum 
m  the  Sketch  Booh,  "  I  contemplated  with 
reverence  the  portrait  of  James  Losan,  which 
ffr&ces  the  room — Mitgnum  et  tenenwiU  rwmen. 
1  could  not  repress  my  exclamations.  As  I  am 
onlv  a  stranger,  said  I,  in  this  coimtry,  I  atfect  no 
entKusiasm  on  beholding  the  statues  of  her  Gene- 
rals and  Statesmen.  I  have  left  a  church  filled 
with  them  on  the  shore  of  Albion  that  have  a 
prior  claim  to  such  feeling.  But  I  here  behold 
the  portrait  of  a  man  whom  I  consider  so  great  a 


^  A  Sketch  of  Locan's  Career,  bj  J.  Frands  Fiaher.  In 
8park8>  Life  of  Franklin,  viL  24— -87.  A  Tolame  of  Memoirs 
of  Logan,  by  W.  Armisteid,  was  published  Id  London  in  IbSS. 
Itmo.  pfi.  192. 

t  When  Swift  was  in  London  In  1706  and  ^9,  **  there  was,'' 
says  Sir  WnUer  Scott  in  his  memoirs  of  that  personage,  **& 
plan  suggested,  perhaps  by  CoL  Hunter,  governor  of  Virginia, 
to  send  out  Dr.  bwift  as  bishop  of  tliat  prorinoe,  to  exercise  a 
sort  of  metropolitan  authority  over  the  colonial  clergy.**  Tol. 
i.  of  works,  v^.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Ylrglnia  in 
1708.  and  was  taken  by  the  French  on  his  voyage  thither. 
There  1»  an  amusinc  letter  of  Swift's  to  Hunter,  in  Paris,  dated 
January  12.  17(>M).  C'olonel  Hunter  arrived  in  America  as 
Governor  of  New  York  in  1710.  In  1719  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  accession  of  George  II.  was  continued  Gover- 
nor of  Ni-w  York  and  the  Jcrsevs.  He  obtained,  on  account 
of  his  bialth,  the  government  of  Jamaica,  where  he  died  in 
1784,  lit-  wns  the  author  of  a  celebrated  **  Letter  on  Enthu- 
siasm.** a.«crib4'd  to  Swift ;  and  u  farce,  entitled  Androboro*,  has 
been  attributed  to  hin>.  Nichols'»  Lit  Anecdotes  of  ISth  Cen- 
tury, vL  S8.  90.    Cveds  Biog.  Dram.  i.  25 ).    Bancroft,  iiL  64. 


bene&ctor  to  literature,  that  he  is  scarcely  less 
illustrious  than  its  munificent  pitrons  of  Italy; 
his  soul  has  certainly  been  a^mtted  to  the  com- 
pany of  the  congenial  spirits  of  a  Coemo  and 
lx>ren2o  of  Medicis.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  forgotten. t>n  their  native  banks  of  the 
Ilyssus  and  Tiber,  delight,  by  the  kindness  ot  a 
Loffun,  the  votaries  to  learning  on  thvse  ot  the 
Delaware.''* 

We  take  a  single  passage,  characteristic  of  oor 
philosopher's  pursmts,  from  his  traocJation  of 
Cioero: — 

m  nmLUEcnrAL  dkugbt  op  aov. 

For  how  solid,  how  sincere,  think  you,  must  that 
pleasure  be  to  the  mind,  when,  after  it  has  happily 
worked  through  the  ruffling  tides  of  those  uneasy 
passionB,  lust,  ambition,  emulation,  contention,  and 
every  strong  impetuous  desire,  it  finds  itself  arrived 
at  its  harbor,  and  like  a  veteran  discharged  from 
the  fatigues  of  war,  got  home,  and  retired  within 
itself  into  a  st'ite  of  tranquillity?  But  if  it  has  the 
further  advantage  of  Uterature  and  science,  and  can 
by  that  means  Ifeed  on,  or  divert  itself  with  some 
useful  or  amusing  study,  no  conditioii  ean  be  noa^ 
gined  more  happy  than  euch  calm  enjoyments,  in 
the  leisure  and  qmet  of  old  a^e.  How  warm  did  we 
see  Gallus,  your  fathers  intimate  friend,  Scipio,  ia 

fursuit  of  his  astronomical  studies  to  the  last  f 
low  often  did  the  rising  sun  surprise  him,  fixed  on 
a  ealculntion  he  began  over  night  t  And  how  often 
the  evening,  on  what  he  had  begun  in  the  morning  f 

.  What  a  vast  pleasure  did  it  give  him,  when  he 
could  foretell  to  us,  when  we  should  see  the  sun  or 
moon  in  an  ecli^  ?  And  how  many  others  have 
we  known  in  their  old  ace  delighting  themselves  in 
other  studies?  which,  though  of  less  depth  than 
those  of  Gallus,  yet  must  be  allowed  to  be  in  them- 

i  selves  ingenious  and  commendable f  Uow  pleased 
was  Nievius  with  his  poem  of  the  Punic  war  r    And 

I  how  Plautus,  with  his  Truculentus  and  Pseudolusf 
I  remember  even  old  Livius,  who  had  his  first 
dramatic  piece  acted  six  years  before  I  was  bom,  in 
the  consulship  of  Cento  and  Tuditanus,  and  con- 
tinued his  compositions  till  I  was  grown  up  towards 
the  state  of  manhood.  What  need  I  mention 
Licinius  Crassus's  studies  in  the  pontifical  and  civil 
law  ?  Or  those  of  Publius  Scipio,  now  lately  made 
supreme  pontiff?  And  all  these  I  have  seen,  not 
only  diverting  themselves  in  old  age,  but  ^Ag^rly 
pursuing  the  several  studies  they  affected.  With 
what  unwearied  dilieence  did  we  behold  Karens 
Cethegus,  whom  Ennius  justly  enough  called  the 
soul  of  persuasion,  applying  himself  at  a  great  age 
to  oratory,  and  the  practice  of  pleading?  Upon  all 
which  let  me  ask  yon,  what  gratifications  of  sense, 
what  voluptuous  enjoyments  in  feasting,  wine, 
women,  or  play,  and  tne  like,  are  to  be  compared 
'with  those  noble  entertainments  ?  Those  pure  and 
serene  pleasures  of  the  mind,  the  rational  fruits  of 
knowledge  and  learning,  that  grafted  on  a  good 
natural  disposition,  cultivated  by  a  liberal  ednca- 
tion,  and  trained  up  in  pnidence  and  virtue,  are  so 
far  from  being  palled  in  old  age,  that  they  rather 
continually  improve,  and  gtow  on  the  possessor. 
Excellent,  therefore,  was  that  expression  of  Solon, 
which  I  mentioned  before,  when  he  said,  that  daily 
learning  nmnithing^  he  grew  old:  for  the  pleasures 
arising  from  such  a  course,  namely,  those  of  the 
mind,  must  be  allowed  incomparably  to  exceed  all 
others. 


*  Travels,  40. 


ROGER  WOLCOTT. 
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BOQER  WOLOOTT. 

RoGXR  WoLC?oTT  was  born  at  Windsor,  Conn., 
Jan.  4.  1679.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
cooDtr}',  and  the  constant  incursions  of  Indiauii, 
it  was  im[X)ssible  to  maintain  a  school  or  clergy- 
man at  that  time  in  the  little  town,  and  Wolcott 
wa^  consequently  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
early  education.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  mcclianic.  On  becoming  hU 
own  master,  at  twenty-one,  he  was  enabl^  to 


69tablidh  himself  on  the  banksi  of  the  Connecti- 
cnt,  where,  by  diligence  and  frugality,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  a  competence.     In  1711  he 
was  appointed  a  commissary  of  the  forces  of  the 
colony  in  the  attack  on  Canada,  and  he  bore  the 
commission  of  major-general  at  the  capture  of 
Looisbourg,  in  1745.    He  was  also  prominent  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  colony,  and  after  pa-^ng 
through  various  judicial  and  political  grades  of 
office,  was  chosen  governor  from  1761  to  1754. 
He  died  May  17, 1767,  at  the  advanced  age  of  88. 
He  wrote  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Agency  of  the 
HonorahU  John  Winthrop^  Esq.^  in  the  Court  of 
King  Charles  the  Second,,  Anno  Dom.  1662,  «^A«ii 
he  obtained  a  Charter  for  the  Colony  of  Connec- 
ticut^ a  narrative  and  descriptive  poem  of  1500 
lines,  which  has  been  i)rinted  in  the  Collections  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  a  small 
Tolume  of  verse,  in  1725,  entitled.  Poetical  Medi- 
tations^  being  the  improvement  of  some  Vacant 
Bouts*  It  is  prefaced  by  a  rambling  dissertation, 
chiefly  on  titles  to  land,  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Bnlkley,  of  Colchester,  in  which  he  expresses  the 
opinion,  that  "  the  darling  principle  of  many,  viz. 
that  native  rightt  i  i  the  only  valuable  title  to  any 
lands  in  tlie  country,  is  absurd  and  foolish,  and 
may  with  reason  be  look^t  upon  as  one  of  our 
vulgar  errors."      This  dissertation  fills  fifty-six 
pages,  the  poems  which  it  preludes  occnpving  but 
seventy-eight,  and  these  are  flanked  at  the  close 
by  the  advertisement  of  Joseph  Dewey,  clothier, 
who,  **  having  been  something  at  charge  in  pro- 
moting the  publishing  the  foregoing  meditations,'* 
takes  the  liberty  to  advertise  his  country  people 
teaching  certain  ndcs  which  ought  to  be  observed 
in  the  making  and  working  of  cloth. 

Wolcott's  verses  are  rude,  but  possess  some 
force.  The  lines  we  give  are  one  of  the  briefest 
of  his  ^^Meditations:" 

Proverbs  xvilL  14. 

▲  WOiniDED  gPIBIT,   WHO  CAIT  BXAB? 

Money  answers  everything 
But  a  Guilty  Conscience  sting, 
Whose  immortal  torments  are 
Quite  insupportable  to  bear. 
Nor  the  silver  of  Peru, 
Nor  the  wealth  the  East  do  shew, 


*  Poetical  Meditations,  being  the  Improrenient  of  some 
Vacant  Hon  re,  by  Kofrer  Woloott,  Esq.,  with  a  prefkco  bv  the 
SeTerond  Mr.  Balkloy.  of  Colcheeter.  New  London :  printed 
tnd  mid  by  T.  Qrcen,  1785. 

t  That  of  the  aboriginea. 


Nor  the  softest  bed  of  down, 

Nor  the  jewels  of  a  crown, 

Can  give  unto  the  mind  a  power 

To  bear  its  twinges  half  an  hour. 

When  God's  iron  justice  once 

Seizeth  on  the  conscience. 

And  in  fearful,  ample  wise. 

Lays  before  the  sinner's  eyes. 

His  life's  horrible  transgressions, 

In  their  dreadful  aggravations ; 

And  then  for  his  greater  aw. 

In  most  ample  forms  doth  draw 

All  the  curses  of  his  law ; 

Then  the  worm  begins  to  knaw, 

And  altho'  it  every  hour 

Doth  the  very  soul  devour. 

Yet  it  nothing  doth  suffice ; 

Oh !  this  worm  that  never  dies — 

Oh !  the  multitude  of  thought 

Into  which  the  sinner's  brought ; 

Looking  up,  he  sees  God's  power. 

Through  his  angry  face  doth  lour; 

And  hath  for  his  ruin  join'd 

Ten  thousand  chariots  in  the  wind. 

All  prepnr'd  to  glorify 

The  strong  arm  of  the  Most  High, 

By  inflicting  punishments 

Equal  to  his  vengeance. 

Looking  down,  he  amply  seeth 

Hell  rowling  in  her  flames  beneath; 

Enlarg'd  to  take  his  soul  into 

Its  deep  caverns  full  of  wo: 

Now  the  sinner's  apprehension 

Stretclieth  large  ns  hell's  dimensions) 

And  doth  comprehensively 

Fathom  out  eternity. 

The  most  extreme  and  vexing  sense 

Fastcneth  on  the  conscience. 

Fill'd  with  deepest  agony. 

He  inakcth  this  soliloquy: 

View  tho?c  torments  most  extreme, 

See  this  torrid  liquid  stream. 

In  the  which  my  soul  must  fry 

Ever,  an<i  yet  never  dy. 

When  a  thousand  years  are  gone. 

There's  ten  thousand  coming  on ; 

And  when  these  are  overworn. 

There's  a  million  to  be  born. 

Yet  they  are  not  comprehendcvl. 

For  they  never  shall  be  ended. 

Now  despair  by  representing 
Eternity  fill'd  with  tormentiiig, 
Bv  anticipation  brings 
All  eternal  sufferings 
Every  moment  up  at  once 
Into  actual  suff'erance. 
Thus  those  pains  that  are  to  come^ 
Ten  thousand  ages  further  down. 
Every  moment  must  be  bom 
Whilst  eternity  is  worn. 
Every  moment  thnt  doth  come. 
Such  torments  brings ;  as  if  the  sum 
Of  all  God's  anger  now  were  pressing. 
For  all  in  which  I  liv'd  transgressing. 
Yet  the  next  succeeding  hour, 
Holdeth  forth  his  equal  power ; 
And,  succeeding  with  it,  brings 
Up  the  sum  of  sufferings. 
Yet  they  are  not  comprehended, 
For  they  never  shall  be  ended. 

For  God  Himself.  He  is  but  one. 
Without  least  variation : 
Ju-^t  what  He  was,  is,  is  to  come. 
Always  entirely  the  same. 


CTCLOP-EDIA  OF  AMERICAB  LITERATLRE. 


PoMctsing  His  Eteniily 
Without  siiceeuioD  iaatantly. 
With  whom  tite  like  proportion  bean, 
One  day  a*  dulh  >  tlionwod  yean. 
He  mskea  the  pritoD  *nd  the  cbwn. 
He  it  the  author  of  my  pain. 
Tva»  unto  Him  I  made  offence, 
Tis  He  that  takes  tlie  recompeuce, 


proportion  bear 
Wilh  Him  vhoea  glory  they  declare. 
And  BO  they  ahull,  Mn^  day  and  oight 
Unchangeable  and  iuflnite. 
Theee  very  meditations  are 
Quite  uasupportable  tfl  bcur: 
The  fire  within  my  cuuscience 
Is  grown  so  fervent  and  inl«Dee 
I  cannot  long  its  force  endure, 
But  rather  shall  my  end  procure ; 
Griesly  death's  pule  image  liee 
On  my  ghastly,  piercing  eyes. 
My  hands.  niMe  for  uiy  life's  defence, 
Are  ready  tu  do  violeuce 
Unto  my  life :  And  aend  me  hence. 
Unto  that  awful  reaideiice. 
There  to  be  fill'd  with  thnt  despair. 


Of  « 


h  the  I 


c.palio 


A  woundid  »piril  none  ran  btar. 


blood  will  fetch  out  all  this  tire, 
If  tliat  God's  Spirit  be  the  applyer. 
Oh!  then  my  soul,  whea  grief  abounds, 
Shroud  thyself  within  these  wounds; 
And  tJiat  thou  there  may'st  be  secure, 
Ete  pnrified  as  he  is  pure. 

And  ohi  m;  God,  let  me  behold  Thy  3on, 

Impurplcd  in  his  crucifixioD, 

With  such  an  eve   of  faith  that  may  from 

thence. 
Derive  from  Him  n  gracious  iafluence. 
To  cure  my  sin  and  wounded  conscience. 
Tliere.  there  alone,  ia  healing  to  be  had : 
Oht  let  me  have  that  Balm  of  Gilcod. 

CADWALLADEP.  COLDEN. 

Gadwalladrr  Coldbn,  who  heads  with  bonor 
tlieranksuf  tlioautlioraof  theStAteofNew  York, 
unlen  we  except  the  previima  cotnpOMtinns  in  tlie 
Dahdi  languftpc,  the  political  tract  of  Van  der 
Donck,  the  satire  of  the  Breeden  Itaedt,  and  an 
ticconm  of  tlie  Monuans  Indians,  in  I^tiD,  by  Me- 
(^pulenua,*  wa'<  the  son  i^  th«  Rev.  AJeuuider 


we  Bod  1  tnnt  "f  lanil  nud*to  hlma-VeinkarTurdM  Dniicli. 
u  Vonkan  on  the  HndHni.  Yonkar  belne  Ihc  DSul  llll«  of 
nnircnur.  Ill*  nuns  sjipeiuiiiis  one  nnbe  slavro  al^tn  if 
■  tnet  nr  fllty  psfes  qasrlo.  publbhcd  si  Itie  Ilwoe  In  1(00, 
•ntlllcd.  Vrriiooh  ">"  Simtr  v««»b~«  ■   ■>-- "— 


Golden,  of  Dunse,  Scotland,  wliere  lie  wn^i  IioTn 
Febroary  17,  1688.  He  was  prepared,  l>j'  llie  pri- 
vate instructions  of  liia  father,  for  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  grailnnte<l  in  1705. 
He  devoted  the  three  followin);  veni-s  to  medical 
and  tnatheTiiatical  studies,  when  lie  emigrated  to 
Pennsylvania  and  practised  physic  with  great 
snocesii  in  Piiiladelphia  until  1716.  At  that  time 
tie  visited  London,  and  there  becniue  acquainted 
ivith  Hotley,  the  aatronouier,  wlio  was  so  well 
pl.'osed  with  a  pa|ier  on  Animal  SecretionB, 
written  byColdensoine  years  before,  that  he  read 
it  before  tlie  Royal  Society,  by  whom  the  pro- 
duction was  received  with  eqiw  favor.  In  ITIS 
he  rctnmetl  to  Amerini,  having  in  the  menD- 
tinie  married  in  Scotland  a  young  lady  of  the 
name  of  Christie. 

lie  settled  in  Now  York  in  1718,  where  he 
BODD  abandoned  liis  profession  for  the  service  of 
the  State,  tilling  in  succession  the  offices  of  sur- 
vey or-getieral  of  the  province,  master  in  chancery, 
member  of  the  council,  and  licutenant-goTemor. 
In  17G6  he  removed  with  his  family  to  a  tract  of 
land  on  the  Hudson,  near  Newbiirgh,  which  he 
named  Coldeithnm.  lie  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  province  in  1760,  and  retiuned 
the  office  until  his  death,  September  21,  1770, 
having  been  several  times  called  iipon  to  act  M 
governor  in  conseituence  of  the  death  or  retil^ 
ment  of  various  occapauta  of  the  o£Soe. 


■nd 
I'ld 


Uioo^  run  Sieuir  XiilrrlaiHtl :   It«pre»n1UloD 

'Iherlnnd.  «mc«ralnr  (ha  sttuitlan.  rnliruinaH, 

nfntof 


nhsblluKor  IbaColunr.    Tl;a  dale  </tba  Oiil 

iaM."bv  E  "mi  Klenir--'-*  ^-  '-— -■ *■•■-  — -'■  -"••  ■ 

tnliad  Keilnrliiod  FroTto«^  by  J.  A.,  O.  W.  C,  . 
1M»).  H  »  carse  bnl  fi 


.    Tb*  BftnlrK-RaHtl  (Braid,  Advloa  to  tbf 

eilaat  aDiiuIng  (■Uifcjrnnrinf 
Gonial  OoTBrfinisnL    Tb*  Bcv. 


nndltir 


_  iluyreflant.    It  fav  tK*n  t?ir 
1 ,  nnrnh]'   Kir  tht  New  Ynrk  IIMurlr 
IMMd  br  tbptn  and  alao  b;  Mr.  Jbium  Lenni  di  TDKiciir. 
■  qusilD  fdltkn   tut  prtrala  dnnlnllnn.    In  conHanVi 
«f  It^  allarlu  m  Uw  runmini-Bt  Van  d«r  Dnnck  vaa  dan 

DMnlpllun  "f  New  SMherLandi  a  work  Iht'trliijIIIti™ 
whkb  occupleil  .e  pagnof  tbe  Naw  York  HIHmlal  Sucltt 


landa  AnKurl,  IMS. 


■nofwl 


■T  of  Run 


»  «i^ht  qi 


(Pbila.  17M),  nil  t 
•w  ixuiM,    Uatwolanab'i 

_    _ ,    _....  „    tlw    IndlaiM  ^inlibad 

e^nlleot  opportiinllln  tot  ob^ervlna  Ibfllr  paeti- 
In  I'M  he  bvcanis  pvilor  oT  llie  Chnrrta  nf  Kew 

balbaa'of^lbaaumJdarCu'uia^niiliti.''  ' 


THOMAS  PBINCE. 


SI 


Colden  was  the  author  of  the  Sut^>n/  of  the 
Fke  Indiaa  Nation*.*  The  object  of  this  work 
wu  to  call  attuntjon  to  the  importance  of  Indian 
kflCtin  in  reference  to  commerce.  It  contains  a 
brief  histiiry  of  the  intercourse  between  tlie 
aboriginea  and  the  Europeans  from  tlie  settlement 
of  the  country  to  the  period  of  its  publication  in 
1787,  It  was  reprinted  at  London  in  1747,  with 
die  additicin  nf  a  number  of  treaties  and  other 
ducnmenLa,  and  the  remarltable  transfer  b;  the 
London  publisher  of  the  dedication  from  Grovernor 
Barnet  tn  General  OKlethoriK,!  a  liberty  at  which 
Golden  was  justly  indignant.  A  third  edition,  in 
two  neat  ISmo.  volumes,  appeared  at  london  in 
1756  He  also  wrote  a  philoeophical  treatise, 
published  in  1751,  entitiwi.  The  Principle  iff 
Action  in  MatUr.  He  printed  in  1742,  a  tract 
itn  a  fever  which  had  recently  ravaged  the  city 
«if  N"eiv  York,  in  which  he  showed  how  greatly 
the  deiully  effiscts  of  disease  were  enlionced  by 
ftltb,  stagnation,  and  foni  air,  pointing  out  those 
portions  of  the  city  which  most  needed  pnrifica- 
tion.  The  corporation  voted  him  their  thanks, 
mad  carried  out  many  of  his  sanitary  sngi^tions 
witii  good  etfeoL  Ci>lden  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  studv  of  botany,  and  was  the  first  to  intni- 
doie  ttie  Liniuean  system  in  America,  a  few 
montlts  after  ita  publication  in  Europe.  His 
■oqnaiatance  with  Ealcn,  the  Swedish  tMveller,  a 
pupil  of  the  great  natur^ist,  may  have  uded  him 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  inquiries.  His  essay 
On  the  Virtua  oftU  Great  Wafer  Dock  led  to 
a  correspondence  with  IJnnsus,  who  inclndod  an 
acconiit  uf  between  three  and  four  Imndrod 
American  plants,  furnished  by  Colden,  and  about 
two  hundred  of  wjiioh  were  described  for  the 
fint  time  in  the  Acta  Up»ala,  and  aflerwurda 
beetowed  the  name  of  Coiiaiia  on  o  plant  of  the  | 
(etrandrous  class,  in  honor  of  his  American  . 
disciple.  Colden  muntuned  an  active  corres-  I 
pondonce  from  the  year  1710  to  the  close  of  ' 
nil  life,  with  the  leading  sdentific  men  of 
Europe  and  America.  Franklin  was  among  the 
most  ounatant  as  well  as  celebrated  of  these 
correepondente,  and  it  was  to  this  friend  that 
Golden  communicated  one  of  his  most  vain- 
able  inventions,  that  of  the  art  of  stereotyp- 
ing. The  letter  is  dated  October,  1748.  It  is 
probable  that  Franklin  may  have  conversed  on 
the  subject  in  France,  and  that  thus  the  hint  of  i 
the  process  was  communicated  to  tlie  German, 
Herhao,  who  in  the  commencement  of  t!ie  pre- 
sent century  carried  it  into  successful  practice 
in  Paris,  and  obtained  the  credit  of  being  its 
firigin^»r. 


«dtL«  iDtiteaeiuid  fttttmptaof  the  FreDcli  Ir>cDtraf»  t1i«in 
toMOl;  Bmbtect  nMiIfSaniwmlnEalliiur  AmoHoin  P1*nU- 


Unctht 

fatloiH  oT^liHllKnfl  In  Nonb  Am. 


a  been  liMly  nude 
n  >1ki  to  han  txen 
Oot  1,  17iT,  -Thi 


In  the  correspondence  of  Jofibraon  there  Is  a 
letter,  in  which,  writing  loFrancis  Ilopkinson,  he 
says,  "  Many  years  o^o  Cadwallader  Colden  wrote 
a  very  small  [lamphlet  on  tlie  subjects  of  attrac- 
tion and  impulsion,  a  copy  of  wliicli  ho  sent  to 
Monsieur  de  Buffon.  He  was  so  charmed  with 
it,  that  he  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  friend  to 
trnuslate  it,  who  lost  it.  It  has  ever  finoe 
w.'ighed  on  his  mind,  and  he  has  mode  repeated 
trials  to  liave  it  found  in  England.''* 

The  unpublialied  Colden  Papers,!  embracing  a 
large  Correspondence  and  a  number  of  treatisae 
and  notes  on  historical  and  phtIoso|ihica[  topicB, 
now  form  part  of  the  valuable  manuscript  Collec- 
tions of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  The 
value  of  these  papers  as  records  of  tt'e  ante- 
re  volutiimary  period  has  been  tested  by  Mr.  Ban- 
cit)l\,  who  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  this 
source  in  the  preface  to  the  mith  volume  of  his 
History. 

THOMAS  PBINCE. 

Thouas  Pbincb,  a  grandwin  of  John  Prince,  of 
Hull,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1633,  was 

bom  in  Sandwich,  Massacliosetta,  May  \\  1087. 
He  graduated  at  Harvanl  in  1707,  and  in  1709 
visited  EuriHW,  and  preached  for  jteverid  years  at 
Coinbi  in  Suffolk.  He  was  urged  to  remain 
longer,  but  returned  to  Bostim  in  July,  1717,  and 
was  orddned  pastor  of  the  Old  Siinth  Church,  as 
colleague  of  his  cla.-«n-mate,  Dr.  Sewall,  Octiiber  1, 
ITie.  where  be  remained  until  his  death,  October 
22, 17G8. 

He  commenced  in  1708,  and  continued  dnring 
his  life,  to  collect  documents  relating  tA  the 
hislury  of  New  England.  He  left  the  valuable 
collection  of  manuscripts  thus  formed,  to  theoare 
of  the  Old  South  Clrarcb.  They  were  deposited 
in  an  apartment  in  the  tower,  which  also  con- 
tained a  valuable  library  of  the  writings  of  the 
early  New  England  Divines,  fonned  by  Mr. 
Prince,  where  they  remained  until  tlio  manuscript-" 
were  destroyed  by  the  British,  dnring  their  oc- 
cupation of  tlie  city  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
The  books  were  preserved,  and  are  now  deposited 
in  the  hbrary  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society. 

Mr.  Prince  was  the  author  of  a  Chronelogieal 
ffitlory  of  Nan  En^UnA,  in  the  form  of  annali, 
tlie  first  volume  of  whidi  was  published  in  a 
duodecimo  form  in  173fi,  and  two  numbers  of 
the  second  in  176S.  He  unfortnnately  com- 
menced with  an  epitome  of  history  tram  the 
creation,  on  which  he  bestowed  much  lime,  which 
might  have  been  better  employed  on  his  specific 
object,  that  of  presenting  a  brief  narmtive  of 
occurrences  in  New  England,  from  1602  to  1730, 
His  work  unfortunately  docs  not  come  down  later 
than  tlie  year  1633. 

IIMoiT  or  ths  FiTe  Nntions.  Tna  jri]]  penwlre  Ihit  Osborne, 
to  pnlT  up  the  bnolc.  hiu  InHrttU  the  cli.irlfn.  Ac  et  Ilili 
prnvliiDe.  ill  nniln  the  tW.e  of  'The  UIHorj  or  the  Fire 
NeUnax.'  -— Rpark>'a  FmnkllD,  t1[.  IS. 

•  Jeir?r»n>  Vaiku,  I.  SN 

t  BlninHihlciil  Sketchcn  at  Colden.  br  J.  W.  Franeli— Am. 
Med.  &  Phlln*.  Res..  -Ian.  ISII.  neitfleld's  FkihIIt  Minils*, 
1888.  T.8H    acilieghuisDoc.IILLN.  T..4to.<tLM 
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He  also  prepared,  in  173T,  an  aocoimt  of  tbe 
English  Miiii^Ure  at  M&rtlia'D  Viaeyanl,  which 
WAS  annexutl  to  Mayhew'a  Imliui  Ooaverts,  ukd 
published  n  litrge  Duitibor  of  fhneral  and  other 
seniionti.  llu  was  pninimnced  bj  Dr.  ChaoDO? 
the  most  leomeii  Mthotar,  with  tlie  ezoeption  of 
Cotton  Mather,  in  New  Englanil,  and  niEuntaineil 
a  higli  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  as  a  devont 
anil  amiable  inan.  Six  of  bin  inanuMiript  sermons 
were  published  after  his  death,  b;  Dr.  John 
Erskino,  of  Edinburgh. 

WILUAM  AND  MAEY  COLLEGE. 

At  an  early  [)erii>d  in  the  settlement  of  Virgima 
atteniptii  were  made  to  establish  an  institution  of 
learning.  In  1619,  the  treasurer  of  the  Virginia 
company.  Sir  Etlmund  Sandys,  received  ftom  an 
unknown  hand  live  hundred  pounds,  to  be  i^ 
plied  by  the  company  to  the  education  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Indian  youths  in  the  English 
langua)»  and  in  the  Christian  religion.  Otlier 
sunia  of  money  were  also  procured,  and  there  was 
a  proepect  of  being  able  to  raise  four  or  five 
thonsand  pounds  fur  tlie  endowment  of  a  col- 
lege. The  king  favored  the  design,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  bishops  lu  have  collections  made 
in  tlicir  dioceses,  and  some  fifteen  hundreilponnds 
weregathered  on  this  recommendation.  Ine  col- 
lie was  deigned  for  the  instruction  of  English 
as  well  OS  Indian  youths.  The  Company  appro- 
priated ten  thonsand  acres  of  land  to  this  pnrpoee 
at  Henrico,  on  tlio  Jantes  river,  a  Uttle  Iwlow  the 
I>reBent  site  of  Richmond.  The  plan  of  the  col- 
lege was  to  place  tenants  at  halves  on  these 
lands,  and  to  derive  its  income  ftom  the  protilB. 
One  hnndred  tenants  was  the  number  fixed  upon, 
and  they  calculated  the  profits  of  each  at  five 
jiounda.  Ge<irge  T1ior[>e  was  sent  oat  with  fifty 
tenants,  to  act  as  deputy  for  the  management  of 
the  c  illege  property ;  and  the  Rov.  Mr.  Co[«land, 
a  man  every  way  ijiialified  for  the  office,  oonsente<l 
to  bo  president  of  the  ct>Uegu  as  s-xin  as  it  ahonld 
be  organized.  Mr.  Thorpe  went  out  in  1621,  but 
liad  fianllv  commenced  operations  when,  with 
neoriy  all  (lia  tenants,  he  was  slain  bv  the  Indians 
in  the  great  Massacre  of  1 S22,  and  tfio  project  of 
a  college  was  abaudoneii.* 

The  eariy  American  culleges  grew  ont  of  tl>e  reli- 
gions fl.'eling*  of  the  country,  and  the  noce<-iity  of 
a  provision  for  a  body  of  educate^l  clergy.  Wo 
have  seen  this  at  Harvard,  and  it  was  the  preva- 
lent motive  for  a  long  time  at  Yale.  In  the  act 
of  the  Aneembly  of  Virginia,  in  1660,  previous 
to  the  foundation  of  William  and  Mary,  express 
nllu^on  is  nuide  to  the  mipply  of  the  ininlstiy  and 
(irontntion  ofjiiely,  and  the  lack  of  able  and  fiuth- 
iul  clenry.  The  attempt  at  this  time  to  fbund  a 
college  ^led  fVom  the  ri.>yal  governor's  discou- 
ragement to  the  enterprise.  It  was  the  state 
policv.  In  his  Answers  to  Questions  put  bv  the 
LordaofmantationsinlfiTl,  Sir  William  Berkeley 
"thanks  G(m1  that  there  ar«  no  free  schools  ni>r 
jirinting"  in  the  colony,  and  ho|)cs  "  there  >vill  not 
be  lliesc  hundred  years."t 


In  1699,  s  oharUir  wo.^  obtuned  front  the 
Government  in  England,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Hev,  Jamei  Blur,  and  tiio  assistance  ^ 
Nicholson,  the  lient.-governor  of  the  ooloay.* 
The  new  institution  took  iu  name  from  the  royal 
grantors,  who  appropriated  flinds,  htnd,  and  a 
Tevenae  doty  on  tobacco  for  its  anpport.  Bnild- 
ing4  were  erected,  and  Bliiir  became  iti  president. 
The  first  building  erected  at  Willi anmburgh  was 
burnt  in  1T05.  Bj  the  bonnty  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  the  assiiitance  of  the  Hou'^  of  Bni^eesee,  and 
the  exertiou.'t  of  Governor  Spotiwood,  it  was  not 
long  alter  restored.  In  the  sqnore  in  front  of 
this  bnilding  still  stands,  in  a  mntilated  condiUon, 
though  with  evidenoe  of  its  old  elegance,  a  statne 
oF  Lord  Botetourt,  ordered  by  the  colony,  in 
1771,  in  gratitnde  for  his  administratioQ  (S  tbe 


Winiun  ud  Uuy  CoU«f& 

In  17IS,  a  thousand  pounds  were  granted  to 
the  colle^  for  the  support  (as  the  grant  runs)  of 
as  many  ingenious  scnolara  as  they  should  see  fit. 
A  part  of  tliis  was  laid  out  for  tlie  Nottoway 
estote,  ont  of  the  income  of  which  several 
scholars  were  supported  who  were  de«gnat«d 
students  on  the  Nottoway  fouTidation.  Thia 
estate  was  sold  in  1777.  The  remainder  of  tbft 
grant  supported  the  Assembly  sohohirsliip. 

Robert  Boyle,  the  philoMipher,  who  died  in 
1S91,  left  his  whole  estate,  after  his  debts  and 
legacies  should  be  disposed  of  by  his  exeouton, 
for  SDch  pious  usea  as  in  their  discretion  tbej 
should  think  fit  but  recommended  that  it  shoidd 
be  eTpende<l  for  the  advancement  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  executora,  wlio  were  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  Sir  Henry  Ashnrat,  an<i  John  Harr, 
hud  out  £3,400  fur  the  pnreliase  of  the  propraty 
known  as  the  Brnfferton  estate,  the  yenriy  rent 
of  which  was  to  be  applied  towanU  "the  pro> 
pagating  the  Goe[)el  among  intideL-<."  Of  tbia 
income,  £90  was  appropriated  to  New  England — 
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one  half  for  the  support  of  two  missionaries 
among  the  Indians,  and  the  other  to  he  given  ^^  to 
the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  for 
the  salaries  of  two  ministers  to  teach  the  said 
natives,  in  or  near  the  said  college,  the  Christian 
religion.*^  The  remainder  of  the  income  of  the 
estate  was  given  to  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  on  condition  of  supporting  one  Indian 
scholar  for  evei*y  fourteen  pounds  received.  A 
house  was  built  for  this  purpose  on  the  grounds 
at  WUliaiUHburgh,  as  a  school  for  Indian  boys  and 
their  mostei*,  which  still  bears  upon  it  the  date 
of  1728.  It  was  called,  after  the  estate,  Braffer*- 
ton — ^the  title  of  the  incumbent  wiu  Master  of  the 
Indian  School.  The  experience  with  the  Indiana 
of  the  south  does  not  appear  to  have  varied 
much  from  that  of  Eliot  and  his  friends  in  the 
north.  Indians,  however,  were  taught  in  it  as 
late  as  1774.  Ilugh  Jones,  the  cliaplain  of  the 
Assembly,  who  was  also  mathematical  professor 
at  the  college,  in  his  volume  entitled,  "  The  Pre- 
sent State  of  Virginia,"  says  of  this  attempt — 
"The  young  Indians,  procured  from  the  tribu- 
tary or  foreign  nations  with  much  ditHculty,  were 
formerly  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  town,  where 
abnndaiice  of  them  used  to  die,  either  through 
riekueiH,  change  of  provision  and  way  of  life; 
or,  as  some  will  have  it,  often  for  want  of  pro- 
MT  neoessarie^  and  due  care  taken  with  them. 
Those  of  them  that  have  escaped  well,  and  been 
taught  to  read  and  write,  have,  for  the  most  part, 
returned  to  their  home,  some  with  and  some 
without  baptism,  where  they  follow  their  own 
Kavage  customs  and  heathenish  rites.  A  few  of 
them  have  lived  as  servants  among  the  Eng- 
lish, or  loitered  and  idled  away  their  time  in 
lazine«  and  mischief.  But  ^tis  a  great  pity  that 
more  care  is  not  taken  about  them  after  they 
are  dismissed  from  school.  They  have  admirable 
capacities  when  their  humors  and  temper i  are 
perfectly  understood."* 

Colonel  WiUiara  Byrd,  in  1728,  laments  the 
"bad  success  Mr.  Boyle^s  charity  has  hitherto  had 
towards  converting  any  of  these  poor  heathens  to 
Christianity.  Many  children  of  our  neighboring 
Indians  have  been  brought  up  in  the  college  or 
William  and  Mary.  They  have  been  taught  to 
read  and  write,  and  have  been  carefully  instructed 
in  the  principles  uf  the  Christian  religion  till  they 
eaine  to  be  men.  Yet,  after  they  returned  home, 
instead  of  civilizing  and  converting  the  rest, 
they  have  immediately  relapsed  into  infideUty 
and  barbarism  tliernselves."  Of  the  efforts  of 
Colonel  Spots  wood  in  this  behalf,  Byrd  preserves 
the  following  epigram : — 

*  P.  98.    The  whole  title  of  this  work  saffieiently  describes 
Itseontents:— The  Present  State  of  Virginia:  glvlne  a  partlcn- 
Iva&d  short  aoeonnt  of  the  Indiin,  Enfrilsh,  and  Negrro  Inha- 
bitaoti  of  that  colony.     Shewio;^   their  Religion,  Mannersi,    ' 
OoTvminent,  Thido.  Way  of  Living,  Ac,  with  a  description  of 
tiM  Coantry,  from  whence  is  Inferred  a  short  View  of  Mary- 
bad  and  North  Carolina.    To  which  are  added,  Schemes  and 
Propositions  for  the  better  Promotion  of  Learning,  Religion, 
Inrentlona,  ICannfiMtares  and  Trade  in  Virginia,  and  the  other    ' 
Phntationa.    For  the  Information  of  the  Carloos  and  for  the 
Serrloe  of  such  as  are  Engaged  in  the  Propagation  of  the  Qos-    | 
pel  and  Adrancemcnt  of  Learning;  and  for  the  Use  of  nil  Per- 
MM  oonoemed  in  the  Vinrinia  Trade  and  Plantation.    Gen.  ix.    I 
t7,  Ood  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents 
^  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  hi^  Servant.    By  Hugh  Jones, 
A.M.,  Chaplain  to  the  Honourable  Assemblv,  and  lately  Minis-    ' 
tfrof  Jame9-Tnwn,  Ac,  in  Virginia.    London:  Printed  for  J. 
Citrite.  at  the  Bible,  under  the  Royal  Exchange,    moccxxiv. 
Sro.  pp.  Id2. 


Long  bns  the  farions  priest  assayed  in  vain, 
With  sword  and  fnggot,  iiiiidels  to  gain, 
But  now  the  milder  soldier  wisely  tries 
By  gentler  methods  to  mi  veil  their  eyes. 
Wonders  apart,  he  knew  *twere  vain  t'engage 
The  fix'd  preventions  of  misguided  nge. 
With  fairer  hopes  he  forms  the  Indian  youth 
To  early  manners,  probity  and  truth. 
The  lion's  whelp  thus,  on  the  Lybian  shore. 
Is  tamed  and  gentled  by  the  artful  Moor, 
Not  the  grim  sire,  inured  to  blood  before.* 

The  old  story  of  the  fading  race,  and  pretty 
much  the  same  whether  related  by  South  Ameri- 
can Jesuits,  Virginia  cavaliers,  or  New  England 
zealots.  Philip  Freneau  has  pointed  the  moral  in 
his  poem  of  the  Indian  Student,  who, 

laid  his  Virgil  by 
To  wander  with  his  dearer  bow. 

Though  little  good  may  have  been  effected  for  the 
Indiana,  the  scheme  may  have  brought  with  it 
incidental  benefit.  The  instruction  of  the  Indian 
was  the  romance  of  educational  effort,  and  acted 
in  enlisting  benefactors  much  as  favorite  but  im- 
practicable foreign  missions  have  done  at  a  Inter 
day.  It  was  a  plan  of  a  kindred  character  with 
this  in  Virginia  which  first  engaged  the  benevo- 
lent and  philosophic  Berkeley  in  his  eminent 
services  to  the  American  colleges.  One  of  these 
institutions,  Dartmouth,  grew  out  of  such  a  foun- 
dation. 

The  first  organization  of  the  college  was  under 
a  body  of  Visitors,  a  President,  and  six  Profes- 
sors. The  Visitors  had  power  to  make  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  college,  to  appoint  the 
professors  and  president,  and  fix  the  amount  of 
their  salaries.  The  Corporation  was  entitled  The 
President  and  Master,  or  Professors  of  William  and 
"Mary  College.  There  were  two  Divinity  Professor- 
ships—one of  Greek  and  Latin,  one  of  Mathema- 
tics, one  of  Moral  Philo-wphy,  and  Boyle's  Indian 
professorship  was  a  sixth.  The  college  had  a 
'representative  in  the  Greneral  Assembly.  In  its 
early  history  it  was  a  subject  of  complaint  that  it 
was  too  much  a  school  for  children,  the  rudiments 
of  Latin  and  Greek  being  taught  there.  The  old 
colonial  administration  lent  its  picturesque  dignity 
to  the  college.  As  a  quit-rent  for  the  land 
granted  by  the  Crown,  two  copies  of  Latin  verses 
Were  every  year  presented  to  the  Royal  Governor. 
This  was  done  sometimes  with  great  ceremony,  the 
students  and  professors  marching  in  procession  to 
t^  palace,  and  fonnally  delivering  the  lines.  At 
tne  devolution,  the  endowments  of  the  college  un- 
derwent great  changes.  The  war  put  an  end  to  the 
colonial  revenue  taxes  for  the  college  support ;  the 
Brafferton  fimd  in  England  disappeared  ;  and 
after  the  peace  the  loss  of  the  old  Church  and 
State  feeling  was  shown  in  an  act  of  the  visitors 
aboli  hing  the  two  Divinity  Profe^.«?or'hips,  and 
substituting  others  for  theiii.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolution,  one  half  of  the  students, 
among  whom  was  James  Monroe,  entered  the 
annv. 

The  French  troops  occupied  the  College  build- 
ings or  a  part  of  them,  after  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  and  while  they  had  possession, 
the  president's  house  was  burnt.      Tlie  French 
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govemment  promptlj  pud  for  rebuilding  it.  The 
college  building  wns  occupied  na  n  li[:spital  at  the 
same  time,  and  itiucti  dnuiugod  nnd  broken  up, 
but  the  United  Slates  goTenuueDtiiuaneverniaue 
any  remuneration . 

The  followiiig  is  n  complete  lint  of  the  college 
Prendenta,  in  tlie  order  of  their  successiuii,  with 
the  |K:riudB  of  their  iiicumlwiicj' : — The  Rev. 
Joinee  Blair,  ttotii  tlie  foundation  to  hia  death,  in 
1T48;  the  Rev.  William  Dnweon  till  1768;  Wil- 
liam tStith  till  1765i  Thonins  Dawson  till  ITUl ; 
William  Yaies  till  17M:  Jnmeg  llorrocks  till 
1771 ;  Jtilii.  I'nmm  till  1777 ;  James  Madison,  till 
his  death,  In  1812;  John  Bmcken  till  1614;  John 
Aogusline  Smith  till  1626;  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Wil- 
luer,  till  Lib  deoth,  in  1B27;  the  Rev.  Adam 
Empie  till  1S3G;  Tliomfu  R.  Dew,  till  his  death, 
•  in  1846;  Robert  Saunders  till  1648;  Beitjamin 
S.  EweU  till  1840 ;  Bishop  John  Johns  till  1864; 
and  Beigaiuin  S.  Ewell,  the  preeent  occupant. 


Dr.  Blair  was  a  Scotchman  bj  birth,  was  eda- 
oated  in  Scothmd,  and  took  orders  in  the  Sraittish 
Episcopal  Church.  He  went  to  England  linmrd* 
the  dose  of  tlie  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  jier- 
snoded  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  emigrate  to 
Viivinia  about  the  year  1686,  and  was  probably 
eni^oyed  as  a  mis-ionar;-,  ns  tliere  is  no  reeord 
of  his  having  been  connected  with  any  parish  till 
ns  late  as  1711,  when  he  was  made  Rector  of 
Briatow  parish  in  Williainsbnrgh. 

In  1689,  the  Bishop  of  London  apfiointed  him 
luB  Cominifenrr  in  the  colonies  of  V  ii^nia  and 
Uaryland,  which  office  be  continued  to  hold  till 
his  death.  In  virtue  of  this  office,  he  had  a  seat 
in  the  Council  of  State,  and  received  £100  per 
annum  as  Councillor.  Tlirongh  his  exertions,  a 
enbecription  of  £2.500  wns  raised  townnls  the 
endowment  of  a  cnllegc.  anil  he  wns  sent  to  Eng- 
land by  the  Geni'ral  Assembly  in  16S2,  for  the 
prrpiwe  of  solieiting  n  eharter.  Tlie  charter  was 
obtained,  and  he  a|>|>ointeil  President  iti  the 
(■barter  itself.  This  offire  he  held  till  the  day  of 
Ms  death,  a  period  of  fiav  vesirv.  He  die<l  in 
Mnrch,  1743,  in  the  eiplity-eifditb  year  of  his  age. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  energy 


and  perseverance.  He  had  to  contend  with  great 
disi'ourHgements  and  diffiruUies  during  the  whole 
of  his  course.  Ue  was  opposed  and  tlnvarted  in 
his  plans  for  the  establishing  and  iinprovenient 
of  tne  college  by  the  royal  governors,  by  the 
council,  nnd  even  by  tlie  derg}'  at  times;  but  he 
liersevered  through  all  discourogenienls.  He 
must  also  have  been  a  man  of  great  purity  of 
character,  for  in  all  the  contests  in  uhicit  he  was 
engaged,  Itis  adversaries  never  reproacbed  tiim 
with  any  immorality.  At  one  time  a  liirge  ma- 
jority of  the  clergy  were  arrayed  against  bim. 
They  occused  him  of  e^rercising  his  office  in  a 
stern  and  haughty  manner,  bnt  with  nothing 
further.  The  elerg\'  were  many  of  them  men  in 
very  questionable  character — the  very  reftise  of 
the  Established  Church  in  England ;  and  these 
were  not  a  little  offended  at  the  strictness  of  llie 
discipline  he  attempted  to  enforce. 

Dr.  Blair  has  left  behind  him  three  volumes  of 
Serm'ns,  from  texts  selected  from  the  Sermon  on 
the  Uount.  They  are  written  in  a  lucid  and 
Mmple  style,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  ffuod 
sense  and  practical  dinracter.  Waterland  edited 
the  Third  Edition  of  these  Sennons,  printed  in 
London  in  1741,  and  wrote  a  preface  contiuning 
a  brief  sketch  of  tbe  author's  life.  He  highly 
commends  the  Sennons  as  both  sound  in  doctrine 
and  felii^tons  in  style.  Such  a  couiiiiendation 
from  such  an  author  is  no  small  pruse.  There 
is  still  extant  another  small  work,  which  Dr. 
RIair  took  part  in  compiling.  It  is  entitled  7%t 
Stalt  nf  hu  MojUty't  CeUmy  in  Virginia;  by 
llartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton:  and  givee  an  ac- 
tiiunt  of  tbe  soil,  pri>ductiona,  religion,  and  laws 
of  the  colony,  with  a  partieclar  account  of  the 
condition  of  William  ond  Mary  College.  It  was 
printed  in  1727,  but  it  bears  strong  internal 
iiiiirks  of  havipg  been  drawn  op  about  the  year 
16B9. 

Dr.  Blair  wns  more  tlian  sixty  years  a  elerpy- 
man,  titty-eight  of  which  he  spent  in  Viivinin. 
He  was  ConuTiissiiry  fitlj-four  years,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  college  hfty  years.  His  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  churchyard  at  Jamestown,  and 
aninwriiition.alludinKto  his  life  and  services,  was 
engraved  on  his  tombstone.  But  the  stone  has 
been  broken,  and  tho  inscription  is  so  damaged 
that  it  cannot  now  be  deciphered.  Be  left 
tbe  whole  of  his  library,  comuating  mostly  of 
works  on  divinity,  to  the  mllege.  Tlieso  txraks 
are  still  in  the  cofiege  library',  and  many  of  them 
contuin  notes  in  bis  handwniing. 

Of  the  Buccetwor  of  Dr.  Blair  but  little  is 
known,  furtJier  than  that  he  was  educated  at 
Oxfoi-d,  and  wns  aeconnlfl  an  able  scholar, 
"irginia, 
„     .  flirther 

tlian  to  1624.  Thomas  Dawson,  the  fourth  Pre- 
udent,  was  also  the  Cuinniissary  of  the  Bisliop 
of  London.  Yates  was  a  clei^iiuin  in  the 
colony  when  he  wa;  colled  to  the  Pi-esidency  of 
the  college. 

James  Horrooks,  if  we  mayjudf.'e  front  certiun 
pa)>ers  of  his,  drawn  nji  in  consojuence  of  a  dis- 
pute between  the  Visitors  and  the  Faculty,  in 
relation  to  the  extent  of  their  powers  resjK^tively, 
was  an  able  and  vigorous  writer. 

Several  clergymen  of  the  province  succeeded 
Stitb  in  the  Presidency.     Lord  Botetourt,  who 
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arrived  as  the  royal ;;  >vcrnor  iu  1788,  took  much 
inter^t  in  its  affair.'.  iIoiiistitiit«(l  prizes  of  guli1 
luolals  forthebe^LatJnoratJOD,aail  forsnperior- 
tty  in  die  matJK-iiiatics  unJ  attended  the  lujming 
and  evening  prayera.* 

Jaiiius  M*li»on,  in  1788  cliosen  Bialiop  of  the 
Episcnpa!  Church  in  Virginia,  was  a  Vir^nisn 
by  birth,  anil  a  graduaW  of  the  college.  He 
wa^  fur  sevenil  years  Professor  of  Matliematia-s 
both  befiire  and  after  hi-i  oocnpation  of  the  Fre- 
ridenoy.  He  alwi  gave  lectures  in  nataral,  moral, 
and  julidoal  pliilowphy — Sr^t  introducing  the 
9t«dy  of  political  wjiino.iiy,  which  liaa  since  been 

Enrsuod  in  the  oollL'ge  with  iiiiioh  distinolion. 
ishop  MailisoD  waa  a  mnn  of  aiiuable  oharacter. 
Hid  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  were  much 
thought  of.  Tliiiy  have  nut  baen  published.  Ho 
wa-t  a  contributor  ta  the  Pliiloaophicid  Trans- 
actions. His  delivery  as  a  preacher  was  per- 
fectly toned. 

During  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  John  Angnstine 
Smith,  nn  efibrt  was  uiadc  tii  remove  the  callegd 
to  Ric'imonil.  The  di^ipline  liad  bocome  souie- 
what  rclateil,  ami  President  Smith  met  wit^oon- 
sidenible  oppositfon  in  his  measuros  to  restore  it. 
Previously  to  his  holding  the  office,  Dr.  Smith 
had  been  a  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  New  York,  in 
tlw  Oollt^e  of  Pliyiioians  and  Suiveons.  In  1809, 
he  oilited  the  Njw  York  Medioil  and  Physictl 
Journal.  t[i  which  hu  ptiblijhetl  a  reply  to  th^j 
work  of  Dr.  Smith,  of  Prinoiton,  on  the  Unity 
of  the  K'ut3.  Bines  his  retirement  from  tlie  Pro- 
■iilonoy,  he  has  becurao  a  re<idont  of  Now  York, 
where  lie  has  ocoi'ionilly  delivered  moCnphysicJ 
and  HoientiGc  lectures,  which  are  inolude>l  in  his 
volume,  PrtUetioiu  onaa  ne  of  the  more  imp9rtii:it 
fihjeeU    eoanesUd   with    Moral    and    PhytiC'il 

Thoinai  R,  Dow,  nt  the  age  of  twenty-tiiroe  ' 
ha  I  occupied  the  cliair  of  ni>iriil  adeiioe  in  the 
cille^  of  which  he  wai  a  gmlmtte.  He  pub- 
lished a  volume  on  Sljiv^ry,  in  which  he  held  the 
view*  otwj  I  by  Cal!i  i  in,  and  a  vciiumo  of  Leo- 
tares  on  Ancient  and  M>Klem  History.  He  <lied 
BQildenly  at  Parl^.  of  an  alfoction  of  the  hmg4,  on 
a  MC.md  visit  to  Europe,  in  the  snuiiuer  of  1816. 

Of  the  Professors,  none  wiisinuredi.'itiiiKuishQd 
t'liui  William  Siutll,  who  w:is  Mr.  JoSur.«>n'd 
tutor  in  matheTD.itioi.  He  w.m  not  only  an 
eminent  m  ithem^tician,  but,  as  Mr.  Jeffer^n 
infimnt  us,  v/m  possessed  of  a  philosophic  mind,  ' 
and  of  very  extensive  and  nccunite  infortn-ition 
nn  a  fr»it  variety  of  suhjocts.  Ho  went  to  Erig- 
\:v.iA  some  time  hefDra  the  Revolution,  and  never 
rjtomed.  but  beciune  a  distiiiguished  luathemati- 
i-iiia  in  England. 

The  Profe*si)rship  of  Mond  and  Intellectual 
PhiliMuphy,  Belles  Lettres,  and  Rlietorio,  is  at 
ptusent,  in  1855,  held  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Silos 
Totten,  furmerty  Preai'lent  of  Wa.shington  College, 
at  Hartford.  He  has  in  preparation  an  Histiirio^d 
Aocnnnt  of  the  College,  an  undertaking  rendered 
difficult  by  meagre  and  imperfect  records ;  but 
Ida  work  will  he  an  important  one,  itom  the  oon- 
aidemtion  of  the  in^n  imd  times  which  will  pai« 
under  his  view,  and  from  tlie  cirf^iim-tance,  that 
what  may  be  known  of  the  institution  tuis  never 
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hitherto  been  properly  narrated.  ItistohisUnd 
ossisttmce,  tlmt  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the 
infonualiim  here  presented. 

Since  the  Law  Department  was  added  to  tJie 
college,  there  have  been  some  eminent  professors 
of  law.  Wythe,  Nelson,  St.  George,  and  Beveriy 
Tucker  are  among  these. 

Four  Presidents  of  the  United  Stales,  viz.  Jet- 
ferson,  Miidison,  Monme,  and  Tyler,  were  edu- 
cated in  the  college.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and 
General  Scott  were  also  students  of  William  and 
Marv. 

The  secret  literary  sodety  of  the  Plii  Ret* 
Kftppa  originatod  at  William  nnd  Mary,  about 
1775.  The  affiliiiteil  society  of  Uarrard  dcriveil 
its  charter  fruin  that  source.  The  original,  how- 
ever, was  interrupted  by  the  Revolutionary  war. 

When  the  college  hruke  np  in  1781,  the  records 
of  the  society  were  HCiilud  up  and  phiced  in  the 
liimds  of  the  college  steward.  Subsequently  the; 
came  into  the  [Hissesncn  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Virginia.  On  examination,  it  w.is  found  that 
one  of  the  old  membere,  William  Short,  of  I'Julo- 
delphia,  still  anrvived  in  1850.  It  WiU  h\m}  dis- 
covered that  he  was  President  of  tlie  Soiiety 
when  it  hod  been  interrupted.  Mciisiires  were 
immediately  taken  to  revive  it  in  the  college, 
witli  Mr.  Short  as  the  connecting  link  with  the 
onginal  Bociety,and  it  is  now  in  octJvu  o|>erntJon, 
witli  the  (dd  records  restored  to  tlie  coUigu. 

TALE  OOLLEQE. 

This  institution  dateeits  formal  beginning  from  the 
year  1700.  As  early  as  1647,  the  people  of  New 
Haven,  at  the  instance  of  tlie  Rev.  J<ihn  Daven- 
port, wlio  was  enunent  for  his  zeal  in  tlie  c-auHe 
of  education,  undertook  the  enterprise  of  estahlisli- 
ing  a  college  in  that  colony,  hut  postponed  it  in 
deference  to  the  interosi^  of  Cambridge.  In  1700 
a  meeting  of  ministers  of  Connecticut,  repreeent- 
ing,  by  general  nnderstanding,  the  churches  and 
people  of  the  colony,  took  place  at  New  Haven, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  collugo  association. 
This  was  arranged  toconsist  of  eleven  clergymen, 
living  within  the  colony.  The  original  partieti" 
shortly  met  again  at  Branford,  when  each  mem- 
ber brought  a  nninber  of  books  and  hud  them 
upon  a  table,  with  the  declaration,  "  I  pve  theee 
hooka  for  the  founding  a  college  in  this  coloay." 
Abonl  forty  folios  were  thus  deposited.  An 
application  for  a  charter  w.is  made  and  granted 
by  the  General  Court  in  1701.  It  hod  been  at 
first  proposeii  that  the  objects  of  the  college 
should  be  especially  theoli^cal.  Tliis  plan,  how- 
ever, was  modilied  to  the  dewgn  of  "instructing 
yontli  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  who  may  be 
nttetl  for  public  emplonnonts  both  in  Chnrohond 
Civil  State,"  though  the  religious  instruction  tbr 
a  long  while  prnctically  predominated.  The 
creed  of  the  Sayhrook  platform  was  adopted  in 
1708  by  the  ntrency  of  the  trustees,  and  made 
binding  u[)iin  the  offlcers  of  the  college. 
Abraham  Piersiin  was  made  the  first  rector  o;' 
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the  oollej^,  and  inatracted  the  etadonta  in  hia 
hoose  at  Killing  worth.  The  firBt  Coininenoenieiit 
was  held  at  Saybrouk,  in  1T02,  with  advanced 
eoholare,  several  of  them  from  Harvnrd,  of  which 
college  Piersonwoaolaos  graduate.  Ilecontinaod 
to  receive  his  pupila  at  EillingworUi,  till  hia 
death  in  1707.  lie  prepared  a  text-book  for  the 
students  in  Natural  Philosophy.  The  oolleinate 
Bohool,  as  it  was  called,  was  now  sot  up  at  Say- 
brook,  pnder  the  care  of  tutors,  where  the  oom- 
luencementB  continued  to  be  held,  though  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Andrew,  of  Miltbrd,  rector  pro  tmn., 
instructed  the  senior  class  at  Ids  home.  New 
Haven  (ud  Hartfurd,  too,  hod  their  claims  for  the 
i>eat  of  the  oullege.  There  was  much  a))!itadoD 
of  the  matter,  bnt  it  was  finally  carried  in  Tavor 
of  New  Haven,  in  1716.*  The  tirst  Commenoe- 
iiioiit  in  New  Haven  woe  held  in  1717. 


Elihu  TaJe,  a  nativft  of  the  plaoe,  who  hod 
left  it  in  his  boyhood,  became  possessed  of  great 
wealth  in  the  East  Indies,  and  was  created 
Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  bad  married, 
moreover,  an  Indian  furtane.  On  his  return  to 
London,  lie  contributed  books  and  merchandise 
to  the  college  of  ht»  native  town.  The  trustees 
now  took  advantage  of  tbia  prominent  opportu- 
nity to  name  the  new  college  house  alter  so 
liberal  a  benefactor,  and  Yala  Collet  soon  be- 
came the  name  of  the  institution  itself.  Tale 
"was  a  gentleman,"  says  President  Clap,  in  h\i 
history  of  the  oolite,  "  who  greatly  abounded  in 
good  humonr  and  generosity,  as  well  as  in 
weotth.t  Tlie  followiritf  ta  a  copy  of  his  epitaph 
iu  the  church-yard  at  tt reiliain,  Wales. 
Under  thu  tomb  lyes  interrM  Klihn  y«lo 
of  Plnce  GroiioT,  W  ;  bom  Gib  April.  I«t48, 
uiddyed  thegthof  July,  ITSl,  iig»l  TSyeai^ 

Born  in  Amcricn,  in  Europe  bred, 

In  Afrie  trarell'd.  and  in  Alia  wed. 

Where  long  lie  Uv'd  and  thriv'J  :  at  London  demd. 

Much  Good,  Bome  111  he  did  :  so  hope  oil's  Even, 

And  that  his  tonl  thru'  Mercy's  gmie  to  Henv'n. 
You  that  eurnve  nnd  rc:id.  take  care 
For  this  mo«t  lertaia  Exit  to  prepnre. 
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Under  an  engraved  picture  of  Governor  Tale, 
sent  to  the  college  at  an  early  period,  was  tbe 
following  inscription  in  manuscript: — 

Effigies  clnrigsimi  viri  D.  D.  Llihu  Yale- 
LoiidiiieiuiB.  Armigeri. 
meritaa  Inudes  ob  beta,  per  orbis 


^dyta 


1  dedit 
IS  ailduzit  sb  Indit, 


Quos  III. 
InM'itiiB  tenebnut,  nt  noctis  Ince  coniwa 

Phcebmi,  ab  occi.luis  pellit  et  I1!e  plagis. 
Dum  mensgmtii  lannet,  nomen  laudesijue  Yj 

Quitabunt  EoBOLEB,  unBuimique  Pjtbib. 
which  the  poet  Pcrcivol  has  tlins imitated. 

Behold  tilt  man,  f.ir  geaeronii  dt^ds  renown'd. 

Who  in  remotest  regions  wan  hi*  fnme; 
With  viae  muinfi.'CL^ce  he  scattered  round 

The  wealth  tliut  n'er  the  lea  from  Inrlia  came. 
From  western  re.ilnia  he  bids  dark  ignornnee  By, 

Aa  Hies  the  niglit  l>i>fore  the  dawnine  rnys: 
So  long  ns  grateful  bosuns  beat,  shall  high 

Yall's  sons  and  pious  fathers  sit.g  his  praise.* 

Jeremiah  Dummer,  of  Boston,  ttic  agent  of 
Haaaaohusetts  in  Enghtnd,  in  1714,  had  been  on 
eariier  generous  donor  to  tbe  librarj'.  Ho  gave, 
or  procured,  eiHne  eight  hundred  valuable  volumes. 
Tlie  names  of  hi^  friends  who  were  associated 
witli  him  in  tlie  gift,  impart  to  it  additional 
value.  They  were  among  ttie  most  distinguished 
men  of  thot  day,  and  include  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Kr  Bichard  Steele,  numet,  Woodwanl,  Halley, 
Bentley,  Kennet,  Calomy,  Edwards,  and  Whis- 
ton,  who  gave  copies  of  their  writings  to  the 
collection. 

When  the  college  was  thus  established  at  New 
Haven,  tlie  Rev.  Timothy  Culler,  of  Siratford, 
was  chosen  its  Kertor,  and,  as  a  compensation  to 
the  people  of  the  place  he  was  leaving,  the  tmr- 
tees  of  Yale  booght  their  nitnister  from  them, 
paying  for  bis  hoa'%  and  lot,  and  giving  them  to 
the  town,  A  new  difflcnlly  now  presented  it^lf. 
The  orthodox  Rector,  with  a  tutor  and  two 
neighboring  clergymen,  announced,  in  1722,  thdr 
intention  to  give  up  New  England  tbeolt^for 
Episcopal  ordination  in  England.  The  discoi'ery 
was  made  at  the  time  of  Comuiencement,  shortly 
after  which  occasion,  Gov.  Saltonstall  held  a  pei^ 
sonal  dispute  on  the  snhjcct  with  the  recusant 
Rector  and  one  of  hia  most  di>tinguishe<l  asso- 
ciates, the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  of  New  Uaven. 
The  trustees  met,  and  voted  that  they  "  do  excuse 
the  RcT.  Mr.  Cutler  from  all  Airthcr  service,  as 
Rector  of  Yale  College."  The  connexionwasatan 
end.  Ur.  Cntler,  with  bis  friend  Johnson,  after- 
wards President  of  Columbia  College,  and  sevenl 
other  of  the  New  England  clergy,  went  to  'Eug- 
land,  vbcre  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  m 
Divinity  from  Oxford ;  he  returned  to  America, 
and  was  rector,  till  his  death,  in  1765,  of  Christ 
Churc-h,  in  Boston.  lie  was  a  hiss  to  Yale,  from 
his  strength  of  mind  anil  his  acquirements  in 
Oriental  literature.  He  was,  says  Pre^dent 
Stiles,  in  his  Diary,  "a  good'U^daii,  geography, 
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an!  rhetorician.  In  the  philosophy  and  meta- 
phjdicd  and  ethics  of  his  day,  he  was  great  He 
spoke  Latin  with  gi*eat  fluency  and  digni^,  and 
with  great  propriety  of  pronunciation.  He  was 
a  inan  of  extensive  reading  in  the  academic 
lioiences,  divinity,  and  ecclesiastical  history ;  and 
of  a  cotnnianding  presence  and  dignity  in  govern- 
ment. He  was  of  a  lofty  and  despotic  mien,  and 
made  a  grand  figure  at  the  head  of  a  college.*"* 

Mr.  Andrew,  of  Milford,  one  of  the  trustees, 
again  took  the  manag.Muent,  as  head  of  the  col- 
lege, pro  tempore^  till  1726,  when  the  Rev.  Elisha 
Williams,  of  Wethersfield,  became  Rector,  which 
he  continued  till  1789.  It  was  during  this  time  that 
Berkeley,  afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  made 
hli  celebrated  donations  to  the  college,  which, 
with  great  liberality,  he  took  under  bin  particular 
favor.  He  had  become  acquainted,  at  Newport, 
li.  I.,  with  one  of  the  trustees,  the  Rev.  Jared  Eliot, 
and  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Stratford, 
who  called  his  attention  to  the  wantt  of  the  col- 
lege. On  his  return  to  England,  in  1732,  he  gave 
to  the  college  a  deed  of  his  house  and  farm  in  New- 
port, for  the  assistance  of  the  three  best  scholars 
in  Latin  and  Greek  who  should  reside  at  college 
lor  nine  months  of  each  of  the  three  years 
between  the  first  and  second  degrees.  To  deter- 
mine the  prioritv  in  scholarship,  a  special  examina- 
tion is  to  be  held  annually,  by  the  President  and 
senior  Episcopal  missionary  within  the  colony. 
If  these  do  not  a-^ree,  the  choice  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  lot.  The  perjons  selected  are  to  be 
called  ^^  scholars  of  the  house.*'  Any  surplus 
which  may  remain  by  vacancies  is  to  be  expend- 
ed in  Gh'eek  and  Latin  books,  to  be  distributed  as 
prizes  to  undergraduates.  Such  were  the  pro- 
visions of  the  settlement.  The  property  does  not 
▼ield  any  consideraSle  income,  having  been  leased 
fur  a  long  term  at  a  time  when  money  was  of 
more  value  than  it  is  now.  There  liave  been  a 
number  of  successful  applicants  for  ^^  the  dean^s 
bounty,''  who  have  afterwards  become  dis- 
tiogubhed.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned.  Dr. 
Wheelook,  the  first  President  of  Dartmouth ;  the 
Rdv.  Aaron  Burr,  President  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey;  the  Hon.  Jared  IngersoU,  Presi- 
dents Daggett  and  Dwight,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Bnckminster,  and  the  Hon.  Abraham  Baldwin. 
The  Berkeleian  prizes  have  also  reflected  honor  on 
the  college.t  Berkeley  also  procured  a  choice 
eoUection  of  books  for  the  college — contributing 
in  all  neariy  a  thousand  volumes,  including  a  set 
of  the  Christian  Fathers,  a  large  representation 
€i  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  ana  other  well 
dH»en  works,  among  which  were  Ben  Jon- 
•00,  Dryden  and  Pope,  Butler  and  Wycherley. 
When  Rector  Clap  arranged  the  general  collec- 
tioD,  in  1742,  he  tells  us,  "in  honour  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bericeley  for  his  extraordinary  donation,  his 
books  stood  by  themselves,  at  the  south  end  of 
die  fibrary.''} 

The  career  of  Rector  Williams  was  more  varied 
than  ftlls  to  the  lot  of  most  college  Presidents. 
He  was  bom  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard.     He  passed  from  his  parish  duties  at 
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Wethersfield  to  the  Presidency  of  Yale.  Com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  latter  by  ill  health,  he 
became  member  of  the  Connecticut  House  of  Re- 
presentatives and  a  Judge.  In  1745  he  revived 
his  clerical  functions  to  become  army  chaplain  in 
the  Cape  Breton  expedition.  The  next  year  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Canada.  Groing  to  England  to 
secure  his  half-pay,  he  married  there  and  returned 
to  die  at  Wethersfield  in  1755,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
one.  President  Stiles,  in  his  Literary  Diary, 
speaks  of  him  as  ^''  a  good  classical  scholar,  well 
read  in  logic,  metaphysics  and  ethics,  and  in 
rhetoric  and  oratory.  He  presided  at  commence- 
ment with  great  honor.  He  8i)oke  Latin  freely, 
delivered  orations  gracefiilly  and  with  animated 


Williams  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  1 740,  by  the 
Rev.  Thoma.<^  Clap,  who  was  withdrawn  from  the 
ministry  of  Windham,  the  college  as  before  buying 
his  time  from  the  townspeople.  The  compensation 
for  loss  of  sernces  was  referred  to  three  members 
of  the  General  Assembly,  who  '*  were  of  opinion, 
that  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Clap  had  been  in  the 
ministry  at  Windham  fourteen  years,  which  was 
about  half  the  time  ministers  in  general  continue 
in  their  public  work ;  the  people  ought  to  have 
half  as  much  as  they  gave  him  for  a  settlement ; 
which,  upon  computation,  was  al)out  fifty-three 
pounds  sterling.''*  Clap  entered  vigorously  upon 
the  duties  of  the  college,  drew  up  a  body  of  laws, 
the  books  were  catalogued,  and  a  new  charter 
obtained,  by  which  the  Rector  and  Trustees 
became  entitled  President  and  Fellows. 

In  1747,  a  part  of  the  means  for  erecting  a  new 
college  building,  to  accommodate  the  increasing 
number  of  students  was  raided  by  a  lottery.    The 
preaching  of  Whitefield  having  agitated  the  popu- 
lar faitli,  a  theological  pn)fe«^r-'hip  was  founded, 
which  t<x)k  its  name  from  its  first  contributor,  the 
Hon.  Philip  Livingston,  of  New  York.     A  new 
confession  wa<*  made  of  the  college  faith,  accx>rding 
to  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  Dr.  Ames's  Medulla 
and  Cases  of  Conscience,  and  the  Rev.  Naphtali 
Daggett,  from  Long  I'^land,  was  ap|M)inted  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  1755.     In  1708,  the  question 
whether  the  Legislature  of  the  State  had  a  right 
to  exercise  visitatorial  power  over  the  collcj^o  was 
nmch  agitated.    President  Clap  argued  that  the 
legislature,  not  being  the  founder-*,  had  no  such 
power,  and  sucoe?«sfully  maintained  this  position. 
Difficulties  in  the  discipline  and  administration  of 
the  college  led  to  the  resignation  of  President 
Clap  in  1766.    His  death  occurred  a  few  months 
after.     He  was  a  man  of  piety,  and  a  diligent 
head  of  his  college,  which  greatly  increased  under 
his  adminirttratitm  of  twenty-seven  years.      He 
had  been  educated  by  Dr.  M'Sparran,  the  mission- 
ary clergyman  of  Rho<lo   Island.      His  literary 
accomplishments  were  large.     He  excelled  espe- 
cially in  the  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy 
— and  constructed  the  first  orrery  or  planetarium 
in  America.     He  publislied  a  letter  to  Jonathan 
Edwards,  on  tb.e  Whitefield  matUr.     His  other 
publications  were  an  essay  on  the  Be1igiou%  Con^ 
Btitutionof  Colleges,  1754;  a  Vindicxition  of  th^ 
Doctrines  of    the    New    Enffland    Churches^    \jx 
1755;  an  Etisay  on  the  Nature  and  Foundation 
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of  }^[oral  Virtue  and  Obligation^  in  1765;  and 
n  History  of  Yale  College  in  1766.*  His  Con- 
jectures on  the  Nature  and  Motion  of  Me- 
teors above  the  Atmosphere^  w&s  issued  posthu- 
niou2»ly  in  1781.  He  niade  colleotiona  for  a  His- 
tory of  Connecticut.  His  manuscript^  then  in 
the  possession  of  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  General 
Wooster,  were  plundered  in  Tryon's  expedition 
against  New  Haven,  and  thrown  overboard  into 
Long  Island  Sound.  A  few  were  picked  up  after 
some  days  by  boatmen,  but  most  were  lost. 

Pre>ident  Stiles  has  left  a  minute  literary  cha- 
racter of  him,  in  which  he  speaks  enthusiastically 
of  the  extent  of  his  attainments;  his  knowledge  of 
Newton's  Principia ;  his  study  of  moral  philoso- 
phy in  Wolla<*ton,  and  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
lowers  of  Euro|)e.  Stiles,  warming  with  the 
recollections  of  his  predecessor,  describes  his 
habits  of  reading,  by  subjects  rather  than  volumes 
— and  his  as[)ect,  "  light,  placid,  serene,  and  con- 
templative,''  adding,  ^^he  was  a  calm,  still,  judi- 
cious great  man.'f 

In  1767,  Pn)fessor  Daggett  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore^  and  continued  in  this  position 
until  1777,  when  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles  was  elected  Pre- 
sident, Pres.  Daggett  continuing  in  his  Chair  of 
Divinity.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  worth  and  use- 
fulness. When  the  British  took  possession  of 
New  Haven  in  1779,  he  was  taken  by  the  enemy 
wounded,  with  his  musket  in  his  hand,  resisting 
their  advance.  He  was  unhandsomely  treated 
with  violence  and  personal  injury  by  his  captors.  J 
His  college  Presidency  is  memorable  in  our  nar- 
rative for  the  presence  in  the  college  as  pu[)ils,  of 
Trumbull,  Dwight,  Humphreys,  and  Barlow. 

Of  Stiles  and  of  Dwight,  who  succeeded  with 
80  much  distinction  to  the  college,  something  is 
said  on  other  pages  of  this  IxK^k.  The  Presi- 
dency of  the  former  extended  from  1777  to  1795 ; 
of  Dwight,  from  that  date  till  1817.  The  college 
increased  greatly  in  influence  and  resources  at 
these  peri<xls,  after  the  interruption  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  personal  influence  of  these  men  was 
great.  Dwight  enlarged  the  scope  of  studies  by 
^rtliering  the  claims  of  general  literature,  in 
which  he  w:is  himself  so  accomplished  a  profi- 
cient. The  Pn)fessorships  of  Kingsley  and  Silli- 
man  were  instituted  during  Dwight's  adminis- 
tration. 

Jeremiah  Dav  held  the  presidency  from  1817 
till  his  retirement  in  1846.  Ho  was  born  in  New 
Preston,  O^nnecticut,  in  1773,  and  in  1795  hud 
Bucceeiled  Dwight  in  the  conduct  of  his  rchool  at 
Greenfield  Hill.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and 
in  1801  had  received  the  api)ointment  of  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philos(»phy,  which 
he  held  till  his  election  to  the  government  of  the 
college.  He  has  published  several  mathematical 
treatises  for  student?*,  which  have  been  widely 
circulated,  and  in  1838,  An  Inquiry  Respecting 
the  Self-Determining  Power  of  the  Will ;  or^  Con- 


•  The  Annals  or  III  tory  of  Tale  College,  In  Xew  Haven,  ia 
the  Colony  of  Co:in«c:kMU  from  the  first  founding  thereof  In 
the  year  ITCC,  to  the  year  17C0:  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
the  present  hUUe  of  the  Co'.lojre.  the  Method  of  Instruction 
and  Goverrment,  with  the  Otlicors,  Bi'nefactors  and  Gradu- 
atea.  By  Thomas  Clau  A.M..  President  of  the  wild  C<>llege. 
New  Haven :  Printed  for  John  IIotchkLiss  and  B.  Mucom, 
176«.  8vo. 
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tingent  Volition,  12mo.  And  in  1841,  An  Ea^ 
amination  of  Pres.  Edioardss  Inquiry  on  ike 
Freedom  of  the  WUl.     12nio. 

Alexander  Metcalf  Fisher  was  the  snccessor  t(» 
President  Day  in  his  Professorship.  He  Mas  t\ 
yonng  man  of  high  promise,  and  had  already 
mode  important  oontribntions  to  mathematical 
and  physical  science.  His  sudden  death,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight,  in  the  shipwreck  of  the 
Albion  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  in  1822,  when  lie 
was  on  his  voyage  to  Europe  for  the  collection 
of  scientific  material,  and  for  self-improvement, 
has  lent  additional  interest  to  his  memory. 

Theodore  Dwight  Wool^ey  sncceeded  to  Presi- 
dent Day.  He  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1801, 
the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  a  nephew  on  the  mo- 
therms  side  of  President  Dwight.  His  education 
was  at  Yale  and  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton.  After  this  lie  pass^  several  years  in 
Europe,  extending  his  studies  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  hterature  in  Germany.  On  his  return 
he  was  anpointed  Professor  of  Greek  at  Yale  in 
1831,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  position 
for  twenty  years,  giving  to  the  public  during  this 
period  his  editions  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  the 
Prometheus  of  -^schylus,  the  Antigone  and  Elee- 
tra  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides. 
He  has  also  edited  the  Oorgias  of  Plato.  His 
inauguration  discourse  in  1846,  on  the  subject  of 
college  education,  wa<%  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
subject,  asserting  the  claims  of  a  cla.s.Mical  education. 
In  his  Historical  Discourse^  delivered  before  the 
graduates  of  Yale  in  1850,  on  the  completion  of  the 
third  semi-centennial  period,  he  has  sketched  the 
development  of  the  college,  in  its  studies,  with  an 
able  pen.  In  the  sphere  of  philosophical  discouTBe 
he  has  a  thoroughly  disciplined  mind. 

The  college  has  been  distinguished  by  the  long 
perio<l8  of  service  maintained  by  its  officers  and 
professors.  The  terms  of  four  of  its  presidents, 
Clap,  Stiles,  Dwight,  and  Day,  cover  a  period  of 
nearly  a  hundred  years.  Kingsley  was  tutor  and 
professor  for  more  than  fifty  years.  The  con- 
nexion of  Bei\jamin  Silliman  with  the  instruction 
of  the  college,  dates  from  1799;  of  Ghauiicey 
Allen  Goodrich,  from  1812 ;  of  Olmsted,  froiii 
1815;  of  President  Woolsey,  from  his  tutorship 
in  1823. 

Professor  James  L.  Kingsley  was  long  a  repre- 
sentative man  of  the  college.  He  had  taught  in 
nearly  every  one  of  its  de])artment8,  and  identi- 
fied himself  with  each  step  of  its  development. 
Bom  in  Connecticut,  he  was  a  graduate  of  the 
college  of  the  class  of  1799,  the  same  year  with 
Moses  Stuart.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  tutor,  and  in  1805,  professor  of  the 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin  Languages  and  of  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  discharging  with  ability  the 
various  duties  of  these  offices  as  required,  till 
with  the  improved  adjustment  of  the  college  in- 
struction, he  entered  in  1831  np<m  a  distinct  pro- 
fessorship of  the  Litin  Language  and  Literature, 
continuing  for  some  time  to  give  instmction  in 
Hebrew.  He  resigned  his  post  in  1851,  exactly 
half  a  century  after  his  first  appointment  from  the 
college,  and  was  then  honored  with  tlie  title  of 
Emeritus  Professor,  till  his  death,  shortly  after, 
in  Augu.<?t,  1852.  He  was  a  close  and  accurate 
scholnr,  well  versed  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  an<l 
an  adept  in  Latin.  "'  I  doubt,''  said  President  Wool- 
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jicy  ill  an  address  at  his  funeral,  *^  if  an^  Ameri- 
cau  scholar  has  ever  surpassed  him  in  Latin 
dtyle.*^  lie  first  introduced  into  use  in  America, 
about  1805,  as  a  text-book,  the  two  volumes  of 
the  OrcBca  Majora^  with  which  most  American 
students  have  been  at  some  time  familiar.  His 
encouragement  of  mathematical  science  was  also 
Df  importance.  His  fanuliarity  with  American 
history,  particularly  of  his  own  state,  was  great; 
and  he  had  given  to  the  college  annals,  and  the 
large  om)ortunities  of  biogi-aphical  study  offered 
by  the  Triennial  Catalogues,  in  the  preparation 
of  which  he  was  concerned,  an  attention  inspired 
by  taste  and  habit.  The  Historical  Discourse^ 
which  he  dehvered  in  1888,  On  the  Two  Hun- 
dredth Annicer$ary  of  the  First  Settlement  of 
the  Town  and  Colony  of  New  Haten^  and  his 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  Yale  College^  published 
in  1835,  in  the  American  Quarterly  Register, 
are  proofs  of  this.  He  was,  besides,  the  author 
of  iihe  Life  of  President  StUes^  in  Sparks's 
American  Biography,  of  a  Eulogy  on  Professor 
Fisher,  and  of  various  critical  articles  in  the 
North  American  Review,  the  Christian  Spectator, 
the  New  Englander,  the  American  Journal  of 
Science,  the  Biblical  Repository,  and  other  peri- 
odicals. His  successor  in  the  Professorship  of 
Latin,  Thomas  A.  Thacher,  in  a  Commemorative 
Discourse,  in  October,  1852,  speaks  of  his  genuine 
love  of  his  ckissicAl  studies,  of  his  fondness  for 
biographical  anecdote,  and  of  his  intimacy  witL 
English  literature."' 

rrofessor  Beiyamin  Silliman  was  bom  in  1779, 
in  Trumbull,  in  Connecticut.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  college,  of  the  year  1796,  for  a  time 
stndied  the  law,  in  1799  became  a  college  tutor, 
and  has  sinc«  been  prominent  in  its  faculty, — 
hid  Professorship  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and 
€^logy  dating  from  1804.  He  visited  Europe 
the  following  year,  to  procure  books  and  appara- 
tus for  the  college,  and  was  abroad  fifteen  months. 
In  1810,  he  published  an  account  of  this  tour  in 
his  Journal  of  Trareh  in  England^  Holland'^  and 
Scotland^  am  two p  s  iges  ( n  the  Atlantic^  in  the 
fears  1805  and  1806.  Nearly  fifty  years  later, 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic  again,  and  has  contrasted 
his  observations  after  this  interval  in  the  two 
▼olames  which  he  published  in  1853,  with  the 
title,  A  Visit  to  Europe  in  1851.  Another  record 
of  his  travels  is  his  Remarks  made  in  a  Short 
Tour  between  Hartford  and  Quebec  in  the  autumn 
of  1819.  In  the  course  of  his  college  engage- 
ment, he  has  published  Elements  of  Chemistry 
in  the  order  of  the  Lectures  in  Yale  College^  in 
1880;  and  ha-*  edited  Henry's  Chemistry  and 
Bakewell^s  Geology.  His  lectures  on  Chemistry, 
to  which  the  public  have  been  admitt^nl,  at  Yale, 


•  •  He  enjofod  a  kind  of  pergonal  acquaintance  with  Addison 
and  Johnson  and  Mitton  and  Shokesjiearc,  and  nianv  others, 
vboae  wrttinss  hu  rdhhrnl  the  more  flom  his  habit  of  jrlvine: 
a  ptreoMl  existence  to  the  writers.  He  took  an  Interest  in 
tkdr  btstory:  and  when  he  vl-iitod  England  the  streets  and 
earners  of  the  capital  seemed  to  be  peopled,  almost,  with  the 
old  worthies  of  hh  library.  fh>m  Johnson,  with  his  jrhost  in 
Ooek-lane,  to  ^flltiin,  In  St.  OPes's,  Cripple^mte.  One  could 
•aiiljr  have  Imairined.  at  times,  from  obsenrin^r  the  heartiness 
of  tile  pleasure  he  derired  fiorn  the  more  elegant  writers  of 
Wtt  ttmes.  both  c'assical  and  later,  that  be  might  even  join  in 
Walter  Pope's  wrsli.  and  ask  for  retirement  fn>m  the  world,  to 
Bra  In  Intelleetiial  converse, 

"With  Horace,  and  Petrarch,  and  two  or  three  more, 
Of  the  best  wits  that  reigned  In  the  ages  before.*" 

iMacot<rafl,  p.  4A. 


and  which  he  has  delivered  in  the  chief  cities  of 
tlie  country,  have  gained  him  much  reputation, 
which  has  been  extended  at  home  and  abroad  by 
his  American  Journal  of  Science^  of  which  he 
commenced  the  publication  in  1818. 

Denison  Olmsted  succeeded  to  tlie  chair  of  Ma- 
thematics and  Natural  Philosophy  in  1825,  which 
he  held  till  1886,  when  a  new  distribution  of  the 
duties  took  place,  under  which  he  entered  upon 
his  present  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy,  He  was .  born  at  Ea»t  Hartford, 
the  son  of  a  farmer,  in  1791.  became  a  graduate 
of  the  college  in  1813,  then  a  tutor,  when  in  1817 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  Che- 
mistry in  the  University  of  North  Carouna,  which 
he  held  for  seven  years.  At  that  time  he  com- 
menced, with  the  support  of  the  legislature,  the 
Greologioal  Survey  of  the  State,  the  first  survey  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  and  published  pafiers  on 
the  Gold  Mines  of  North  Carolina,  and  Illumi- 
nating Gas  ^m  cotton  seed,  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  to  which  he  has  l)een  a  fre- 
uuent  contributor.  His  ohief  writings  have  been 
Thoughts  on  the  Clerical  Profession^  a  senes  of 
Es.<avs,  in  1817;  his  Introduction  to  Natural 
Philosophy^  in  1832;  an  Introduction  to  Astro* 
nomy,  in  1839,  the  substance  of  which  he  embo- 
died in  a  volume.  Letters  on  Astronomy  addressed 
to  a  Lady^  in  1840;  Rudiments  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Astronomy^  1843,  a  work  of  such 
clearness  and  simplicity  that  it  has  been  published 
in  raised  letters  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  by  the 
Massachusetts  Asylum,  and  has  been  found  well 
adapted  to  the  instiniction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
a  Life  of  Mason,  the  young  astronomer,  and 
materials  for  several  volumes  of  miscellanies  in 
his  contributions  to  the  leading  reviews,  consist- 
ing of  Moral  Essays,  Biographical  Sketches, 
one  of  the  earliest  being  Pres.  Dwight,  in  the 
Port  Folio  of  1817,  Addresses,  and  Sicientific 
Memoirs.  ' 

Connected  with  the  labors  of  this  chair  of  Ma- 
thematics and  Natural  Philosophy,  was  a  young 
man,  a  graduate  of  the  College,  whose  career,  soon 
cut  short  by  the  fatal  malady  of  consumption, 
was  yet  long  enough  to  make  a  name  for  himself, 
and  confer  lasting  honor  on  the  institution.  This 
was  Ebenezer  Porter  Mason,  v/ho  died  in  1840, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  the  story  of  whose  pre- 
cocious childhood,  early  maturo  development,  and 
scientific  acquirements,  has  been  narrated  with 
many  sound  reflections  by  the  way,  in  an  interest- 
ing volume  by  Prof.  Ohnsted,  with  whom  he  was 
associated.*  Mason  was  born  at  Washington, 
Litchfield  County,  Gonnecticut,  in  1819;  he  died 
in  1840,  at  the  house  of  a  relative  neiir  Richmond, 
Virginia.  His  attention  was  awakened  in  his 
childhood  to  books  of  science.  He  studied  with  in- 
terest when  he  was  nine  years  old  the  treatises  in 
the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  read  the  ^neid,  and  made  excellent 
translations  from  it  in  heroic  verse.  His  original 
vei-ses  written  shortly  after  this  time,  if  they  dis- 
play ingenuity  rather  than  poetic  conception, 
show  the  general  powers  of  his  mind  and  his 
literary  tastes.     Science,  however,  was  to  be  liis 


•  Lif^  and  WritinjES  of  Ebenezer  Porter  Mason;  intersperfed 
with  hinU  lo  Parents  and  Instructors  on  the  tminioKand  edu- 
cation of  a  Chi  Id  of  Genius  Bv  Penlson  Olmsted.  Kew  York, 
Dayton  and  Newman,  1842.    ISma  pp.  298. 
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peculiar  vocation,  mA  sstronomj  that  branch 
which  he  wns  especially  to  cultivate.  His  skill 
and  tiitmual  (net  iu  constructing  iustruiiientit  and 
recording  oWrvutions,  while  a  Collefio  student, 
were  very  remarkable.  On  the  completion  of  his 
oonree  in  ]B3d,  lie  becnnie  a  Resident  Graduate; 
find  in  the  short  interval  which  ronnined  before 
his  death,  found  time  in  narrow  circumstances, 
with  rapidly  failing  health,  to  pursue  and  pub- 
lish his  Ohierratient  on  Nebula,*  n  jmper  whicli 
giuneil  tlie  admimtioo  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  who 
nas  thus  spoken  of  the  composition  and  its  au- 
thor;— "Mr.  Mason,  a  voung  and nrdent nstronc- 
mer,  a  native  of  the  Cnited  States  of  America, 
whose  iireniature  death  is  the  more  to  be  regret- 
ted OS  he  was  (so  tar  us  1  am  aw.ire)  the  only 
other  recent  observer  who  has  given  himself  with 
the  ossidaity  which  llie  subject  reqaires,  to  tlie 
exact  delineation  of  Nebuttc,  anil  wliose  figures  I 
find  at  all  satisfactory. '*t  lie  aL<o  prepared  a  col- 
late treatise  on  Praetieal  Atlronomy.  In  tlie 
aututnn  of  1^40,  he  was  engaged  in  the  difRcult 

SVlio  service  of  Prof,  Ilonwick's  Nortii  Eastern 
undory  Survey.    He  returned  to  hia  friends  to 
die  before  the  yciir  closed. 


The  Rev.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich  was  electe<l 

Srofessor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  181T,  and 
ischarged  the  dtilica  of  this  office  until  1839,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Pnifessorship  of  Pas- 
toral TheoU^',  ill  which  office  ho  still  continues. 
lie  was  for  several  years  eilitor  i>f  the  Quarterly 
Christian  Spectator,  and  is  extensively  and  favor- 
ably known  by  liis  works  of  Greek'  clementarj- 
instruction,  his  Ccllcction  of  Si'Ject  British  Elo- 
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quenco,  and  his  revised  and  enloi^ed  edition  of 
Webster's  Dictionary. 

In  1841,  a  Professorship  of  tlio  Arabic  and 
Sanskrit  languages  and  hteraturo  whs  established 
ill  the  college,  and  Prof.  Edward  E.  Salisburj-  was 
appointed  to  the  chair.  His  Jiiaiigural  DUeotirtt 
(Sew  Ilavcn,  1843,  Svo.  pp.  51)  is  a  learned  and 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  wide  and  important 
field  of  Oriental  literature.  He  has  for  many 
years  been  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Oiieu- 
tal  SiK'iety,  and  the  editor  of  its  journal,  to  which 
he  has  contributed  many  valuable  (lapere.  11ub 
work  has  readied  its  fourth  volume,  and  is  hirrhly 
creditable  to  American  scholarship.  In  1864  the 
professorship  was  divided,  Prof.  Salisbury  re- 
taining the  Arabic,  and  resigning  the  Saiukrit. 
To  the  latter  professorship  Mr.  William  D.  Whit- 
ney, an  emincut  Sanskrit  scholar,  was  then  ap- 
jioinled. 

Tlie  Medical  establishment  was  organized  in 
1613,  and  has  cigoycd  the  services  of  many 
eminent  mcti  as  instructors  frimi  that  time  to  the 
present     Tlie  number  of  professors  is  now  six. 

The  Theoliitrini!  dei>artineiit  of  the  cullegc  was 
organized  in  1322,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor 
being  assiH'iftted  aa  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology 
with  the  Rev,  Eleazar  T.  Filch,  win),  in  1817,  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Dwight  as  Pnifessur  of  Divinity. 
These  gentlemen  liavo  lung  been  well  known  tiy 


Sacred  Literature,  which  office  ho  still  holds. 
is  the  autluir  of  a  valuable  I*.tit«n  of  the  He- 
brew Language,  nnd  of  very  many  contributioiia 
to  general  iilul'ilofry. 

The  Ijiw  School,  which  was  c<'mmenced  about 
1820,  WM  not  deliniiclv  connected  with  thccol- 
Icge  until  1630;  and  the  degree  of  LL.U.  was 
first  conferred  here  in  ]»43.  The  school  is  con- 
ducted by  two  professors — Clark  Bissel),  latj 
Jnd:ro  of  the  Supreme  Court  ol  Connecti 
Henry  Du'.toii,  (.;,iverniir  of  that  State, 
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In  1817  wu  establiilieil  tl>e  departrneiit  of 
Philneophj  tuid  the  Arta.  By  this  it  was  intended 
to  provide  means  hy  which  aome  of  the  collegiate 
atadiea,  snch  aa  philosophy,  philology,  pure  iiiatiie- 
matica,  and  the  like,  iiiignt  l>e  pniaecuted  by 
gradufttee  under  ByBteinntic  instruction,  and  others, 
nol  gradnatea,  who  should  be  properly  qualified, 
might  be  trained  to  fuMl  in  a  creditable  manner 
tlie  office  of  the  civil  engineer,  of  the  arientific 
miner  snd  geoUigist,  of  the  sdentific  agricultu- 
rist, an<l  the  like;  thus  furniahing  society  with  a 
bijdy  of  highly  educated  men  in  its  varions  da- 
partinenta,  and  introducing,  in  fact,  new  liberal 
professions  among  the  learned  purauits.  In  this 
new  department  are  included  the  profeffiorships 
of  chemistry  applied  to  agricnltnre,  chemistry 

¥)p1ied  to  the  arts,  and  of  civil  engineering, 
lie  first  profeesor  of  agricultural  cbetniatry  was 
John  I^tKin  Norton,  a  young  man  <rf  high  pro- 
mise, and  thnrougfaly  qnalifiea  for  the  place.  He 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  zeal 
and  sacc«as,  and  by  lectures  at  hnme  and  abroad, 
and  by  bis  egaays  and  treattHi.'B,  accomplished  much 
gi>od  during  his  brief  life.  In  the  midst  of  bis 
usefulness  he  was  arrested  by  fatal  illneaa,  and 
died  Se|>t.  Sth,  1852,  at  the  age  of  thirty.  His 
Bnc<«*.r  is  Prof.  John  A.  Purter.  Pn.f.  B.  Sil- 
Uman,  Jr.,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  che- 
nuBtry  applied  to  tlie  arts,  and  still  amtinues  in 
office.  Prof.  Wm.  A.  Norton  is  the  profeasor  of 
dvil  enginearing. 

In  laSO  tlic  Silliman  professorship  of  natural 
history  was  established,  and  James  D.  Dana  was 
appointed  to  tlie  office.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
comprehensive  treatise  on  Mlriernliif^y,  which  has 
passed  thn)ugh  four  editions,  and  also  of  a  work 
on  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  the  U,  8.  Ex- 
ploring Expedition,  and  of  a  work  on  the 
Zoophytes  and  Crustacea  collected  during  that 
cniise.  His  contributions  to  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  editors, 
are  numemos  and  valuable.* 

Tale  CollegD  is  connected  with  the  history  of 
religion  in  the  conntry,  as  having  educated  more 
lluui  1600  clergyinjii,  and  ns  having  been  the 
■cene  of  numerous  revivals  of  religion.  "  In  the 
qiaoe  of  ninety-six  years  from  the  great  revival 
of  1T41,  the  collego,''  says  Prof.  Goodrich,  "h89 
been  &vured  with  twenty  distinct  offiisions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which  three  were  in  tho 
loft  century  nnd  seventeen  in  the  present."t 

The  benefactor*  t'l  the  college  deserve  n  pars- 
ing mentjuii.  D'vight  in  his  l<;tiers  remarks  tliat 
they  have  been  men  of  inwlernte  tbrtimes.J 
Anurag  theMt,  the  ilon.  Oliver  Wolcott  gave  two 
thousand  dollars  to  the  library-.  Eli  Whitney, 
the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  a  grailuate  of  the 
eoQege,  fonnded  a  fund  of  live  hundred  dollars, 
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the  interest  of  wiiioli  is  to  be  expended  in  the  par- 
ohose  of  books  on  meclianicat  and  physical  science. 
Dr,  Alfred  E,  Perkins,  aiso  a  graduate,  bequeathed 
ten  thousand  dollars  as  n  permanent  hind  to  the 
library  in  18S4.  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse  and  Mr. 
S.  F.  B.  Morse  were  contributors  of  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  books  to  the  library  in  1828.  Among 
the  donors  to  the  pliilosophical  apparatu-i,  tlie  name 
of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  occurs  fur  a  pair  of  globes. 


The  coU^io  library,  with  tlie  collertions  of  the 
societies,  deposited  in  different  deiiartTnents,  in  tlie 
costly  and  oniamcntid  libmry  building  of  Port- 
land sandstone,  numbered  in  1854  some  54,0CM) 
volumes.  The  library  is  rich  in  old  New  Eng- 
land theolog}',  and  in  general  history  and  meta- 
physics. Ita  American  antiquarian  treasures  include 
a  unique  newspi^r  collection  of  contemporary 
papers  rehiting  to  tlie  Stamp  Act,  made  by  Pre- 
sident Stiles,  and  tlie  extensive  series  of  his  HS. 
Journals  and  commonplace  books,  of  on  historical 
as  well  as  personal  interest.  The  librair  has  the 
collection  of  papers  made  by  Trnmbnj]  for  his 
History  of  Connecticut.  An  aildition  of  mnoli 
value  was  mode  in  1834,  being  the  entire  librarv 
of  the  tote  Prof.  Tliilo,  of  Hallf,  consisting  irf 
above  4000  voluinis,  chiefly  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory and  kindred  dvpartmi'nts. 

The  library  possesses  four  of  the  ortdnal  sculp- 
tures of  Nineveh,  sent  to  .\merica  by  ^o  Rev.  W. 
F.  Williams,  American  missionary  at  Mosul. 

There  have  been  but  three  specialty  appointed 
librarians,  the  duty  before  1805  havitw  been  dis- 
charged by  tutors — Professor  Kingslev,  Josinh 
Willard  Gibbs,  and  the  present  incumbent,  Ed- 
ward C.  Ilerrick.  In  the  Trumbnll  Gallery, 
the  College  possesses  a  constant  means  of  at- 
traction to  visitors.  There  are  rollecteil  a  valu- 
able series  of  Rovohitionnry  paintings  by  tho 
artist  from  whom  tho  building  has  been  nanieii, 
and  beneath  whicb  he  lies  buried,  with  many 
other  works  of  interest,  portraits  of  tlie  collego 
presidents,  and  illustrious  men  of  the  state,  in- 
cluding the  celebrated  fajnily  group  of  Dean 
Berkeley  nnd  his  friends,  painted  by  Smibert. 

The  Phi  Iteta  Kap\>a  Society  of  Ynle  was  or- 

Cized  in  1780.    Its  catalogue  show^  a  li-t  of 
ored   names,  from  the   poeti   Trumbull   and 
Barlow  to  the  present  day.    Its  orators  and  pocu 
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liavn  incluilitl,  among  otlers,  Edward  Everett, 
T.  S.  Grimke,  Gardner  Springe,  James  Kent, 
All>ert  Itarnca,  Horace  Bushnell,  Edwan!  Robtn- 
fWi,  Daniel  Liird,  J.  G.  Pen^ivnl,  Eliznr  Wright, 
Oliver  Wenikll  IhJm«8,  W;n.  II.  Sewnnl. 

Tlie  colleite  noeietieB,  tlie  Linonian  and  the 
Brothers  in  Unity,  aro  siip[)orted  witli  spirit.  To 
the  UsI,  literarj' men  ore  indebtod  for  the  first 
edition  of  tlie  Alphabetical  Indas  to  tu^Oitt 
treated  in  Reriem,  [irtpared  by  WiUiam  Fre- 
durick  PiKile,  its  libranon. 

The  Yale  Literary  Magatine,  conlribnted  to 
by  undtTgraituates,  was  commenced  in  1836,* 
and  lios  lieen  well  euMtuned  sinoe,  being  by  far 
the  longeal-lived  publication  of  its  kind.  Its 
series  of  portmitsi  ai)d  lives  of  the  Presidents  nnd 
Professors  «re  valuable;  while  it  has  published 
ori^nol  ai-tieles  of  merit  from  tliu  pens  of  Coltun, 
Brisied,  ThompHon,  Mitchell,  Finch,  itnd  others. 

Comparing  the  catnlt^mes  of  tlie  two  oldest 
colleKOs,  Harvard  and  Yale,  we  And,  tliat  up  to 
the  close  of  IS54,  in  the  fonner  institution  tbero 
had  been,  from  the  year  1S42,  6,813  alamni,  of 
whom  3,278  were  then  surrivorK;  and  of  Yale, 
from  1703  to  the  dose  of  I8&S,  there  had  been 
6,213  graduates,  of  whom  8,005  wvre  living— so 
that  in  pcunt  of  number  of  living  alomni  the 
hitter  institution  stands  et  the  hew  of  the  col- 
leges of  the  country. 

JONATHAN  EDWAGDS. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  one  of  the  first  metaphysi- 
cians of  his  age,  and  the  lust  and  finest  product 
of  the  old  Puritanism  of  Atiierico,  was  born 
in  East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  October  5,  1703. 
His  family  and  culture  were  strictly  evangelical. 
Four  goneratJouB  bock,  on  his  father's  side,  his 
ancestor  wits  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  in  London,  in  tlie  time  of  Elizabeth,  Hla 
son  emigrated  to  Hurtford,  in  Connecticut,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Ilu  was  a 
mercliant,  as  was  also  his  son  Bichnrd,  wlio  super- 
added to  tliat  worldly  calling  a  life  of  eminent 
Sty,  Tlie  ne»t  in  d(«oent  wos  the  Rev.  Timothy 
words,  the  father  of  onr  author.  He  was  a 
mdiiHte  of  Ilan-ard,  and  tlie  first  minister  of 
East  Windsor.    In  tlie  old  French  war.henccom- 

niicd  an  e'ipedilioLi  as  cliaplain  on  its  Wiiv  to 
noda.  He  married  the  dnugliter  of  the  ^v. 
Solomon  Stoddard,  of  Northaiii[)lon,  with  whom 
he  lived  more  than  sl.xty-three  years — his  widow 
■nrviving  hiiii  twelve  years,  when  she  died  in  her 
ninety-ninth  year.  This  Jaily,  the  mother  of 
JeniLlhnn  Etlwords,  is  spoken  of  as  possessed  of 
superior  force  of  understanding  and  relineiiient  of 
cfaamcter.  The  father  was  a  man  of  learning  and 
devotion  to  his  ministry. 

It  is  iin|H>ssibIe  to  study  the  portrait  of  Jona- 
than Edwards  without  noticing  an  air  of  purity, 
a  tinge  iierhiips  of  feminine  ctuiracter,  a  look  of 
thomugli  eamcelness,  and  an  e\|)nsaion  of  native 
delicacy.  Ener^-  and  renervr-  st'cm  to  lie  happily 
blended  in  his  countetiuiicu.t      On  reading  the 
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ranoe  in  both  whish  indicate  a  richly  endowed 
nature.  Edacation,  whatever  it  may  be  with 
such  a  man,  is  wiujily  the  mould  to  he  filled  l^ 
his  genius.  In  other  places,  in  otlier  relations, 
he  would  always  be  a  mnn  of  mark.  In  tJie  field 
of  the  belles  lettres,  if  he  liod  cultivated  them,. bo 
would  have  shone  ns  an  acute  critic  and  poet; 
among  men  of  science,  ns  a  profound  and  original 
observer;  among  wits,  bs  a  subtle  philosopher. 
As  it  wus,  bom  in  Kew  England,  of  the  ghostly 
lino  of  Puritanism,  all  his  powers  were  confined 
to  Christian  morals  and  metaphysics. 

Tlie  religions  element  was  developed  in  him 
very  early.  At  the  age  of  seven  or  eiglit,  in  a 
period  of  religious  ev^itenicnt  in  his  father's  con- 
grc^tion,  he  aiinined  a  height  of  devotinniil 
fervor,  and  built  a  booth  in  a  retired  swamp  fur 
secret  pni.vcr,  with  some  of  his  school  oonijiaiiionii. 
His  account  of  his  "carlv  religions  life  is  pure  an  1 
fervent,  recalling  tlie  sublinie  imagination  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  of  those  wlio  have  undenitood 
Christian  annihilation,  gustation  of  God,  and 
iiigreesion  into  the  divine  shadow,  and  have  bad 
already  on  handsome  anticipation  of  heaven." 
Noture  at  that  time  was  transfigured  before  him. 
It  was  tlie  thorough  consecration  of  a  mind  of 
the  strongest  powers  and  finest  temper.  His  love 
of  nature  wus  a  trait  of  his  boyhood.  Before  the 
nge  of  twelve  he  had  written  a  minute  acconnt  of 
the  habits  of  a  forest  spider.  When  the  world 
gained  a  great  nictajihysician  it  perhaps  lost  an 
udiiiirable  natural  historian. 

Edwanls  entered  Yide  College  in  liis  thirteenth 
year,  when  lie  tUt  in  with  I»cke's  Essay  on  the 
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Understanding,  which  he  read  wit!!  great  zest. 
It  was  always  his  habit  to  think  and  write  as  ho 
read,  so  tliat  his  pen,  as  his  biographer  remarks, 
was  always  in  his  hand.  This  course  adds  to 
the  exactness  and  hhor  of  study,  and  begets  a 
liabit  which,  amidst  the  infinite  riches  of  human 
laming,  is  not  readily  expended.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  Edwards  afterwards  came 
to  devote  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  day  to  stndy. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  college  with  the  high&st 
honor,  and  continued  to  re^^ide  in  the  institution 
two  years,  for  the  study  of  the  ministry.  His 
first  clerical  occupation  was  in  New  York,  where 
he  preached  to  a  congregation  of  Presbyterians  in 

1722,  in  his  nineteenth  year.  His  meditations  at 
this  time  were  f  nil  of  ardor  and  humility.  ^^  The 
soul  of  a  true  Christian,  as  I  then  wrote  my  medi- 
tations,^' says  he,  *^  appeared  like  Huch  a  little 
white  flower  as  we  see  in  the  spring  of  the  year ; 
low  and  humble  on  the  ground,  opening  its  bosom 
to  receive  the  pleasant  beams  of  the  sun's  glory ; 
rejoicing,  as  it  were,  in  a  calm  rapture,  diffusing 
around  a  sweet  fragrancy;  standing  peacefully 
and  lovingly,  in  the  midst  of  other  fl  )wers  round 
about;  all  in  like  manner  opening  their  bosoms, 
to  drink* in  the  light  of  the  sun."  He  records  his 
frequent  retirement  ^^  into  a  solitary  place  on  the 
banks  of  Hudson's  river,  at  some  distance  from 
the  city,  for  contemplation  on  divine  tilings  and 
secret  converse  with  God ;  and  had  many  sweet 
hoars  there."  Before  he  had  completed  his 
twentieth  year,  he  had  solemnly  arranged  a 
series  of  seventy  resolutions,  which  were  to  be 
the  guiding  principles  of  his  life.  These  relate  to 
the  absolute  performance  of  duty  without  regard 
to  iinmediate  motive  or  difficulty ;  to  the  intensity 
ofoocapation, — "to  live  with  all  my  might  while 
I  do  live " — to  regard  the  various  moral  duties, 
to  practise  the  minor  moralities,  "  in  narrations 
never  to  speak  anything  but  the  pure  and  simple 
verity."     The  tifty-first  resolution,  dated  July  8, 

1723,  is  a  singular  expression  nt  onco  of  submis- 
sion and  of  strength  of  will: — "that  I  will  act  so, 
in  every  respect,  as  I  think  I  shall  wish  I  had 
done,  if  I  should  at  last  be  damned."  A  private 
religioos  Diary  which  he  wrote,  commences  Dec. 
18,  1722,  and  closes  June  11,  1726.  One  entry 
marks  the  student,  and  the  comparative  isolation 
of  the  man  from  the  world : — "  I  am  sometimes 
in  a  frame  so  listless,  that  there  is  no  other  way 
of  profitably  improving  time  but  conversation, 
visiting,  or  recreation,  or  s<.)me  bodily  exercise. 
However,  it  may  be  best,  in  the  first  place,  before 
resorting  to  either  of  these,  to  try  the  whole 
circle  of  my  mental  employments."  This  was 
dangerous  theory  and  practice  with  his  delicate 
constitution. 

From  New  York,  where  he  rasided  eight 
months,  he  returned  to  a  tutorship  in  Yale,  where 
he  remained  till  he  became  associated,  in  1726, 
on  his  ordination,  with  his  grandfather,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stoddard,  in  his  ministry  at  Northampton, 
In  July  of  this  year  he  married  Miss  Sarah 
Pierrepont,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  strong 
clerical  connexions,  and  a  young  lady  of  eighteen, 
of  unusual  beauty.  The  spiritual  description  of 
her  gentle  habits,  written  by  Edwards,  apparently 
on  reports  of  her  excellence  brought  to  him  when 
she  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  is  the  uncon- 
scious admiration  of  the  lover  in  the  saint.  *^  They 


say,"  writes  on  a  blank  leaf  the  pure-minded 
voung  man  of  twenty,  "  there  is  a  young  lady  in 
New  Haven  who  is  beloved  of  that  Great  Being, 
who  made  and  rules  the  world,  and  that  there  are 
certain  seasons  in  wliich  this  Great  Being,  in  some 
way  or  other  invisible,  come-*  t  j  her  and  fills  her 
;  mind  with  exceeding  sweet  delight,  and  that  she 
hardly  cares  for  anything,  except  to  meditate  on 
him — that  she  expects,  after  a  while,  to  be 
I  received  up  where  he  is,  to  be  raised  up  out  of 
.  the  world  and  caught  up  into  heaven  ;  being 
'  assured  that  he  loves  her  too  well  to  let  her 
remain  at  a  distance  from  him  always.  There 
she  is  to  dwell  with  him,  and  to  be  ravished 
with  his  love  and  delight  for  ever.  Therefore,  if 
you  present  all  the  world  before  her,  with  the 
richest  of  its  treasures,  she  disregards  it  and 
cares  not  for  it,  and  is  unmindful  of  any  pain  or 
affliction.  She  has  a  strange  sweetness  in  her 
mind,  and  singular  purity  in  her  afiections;  is 
most  just  and  conscientious  in  all  her  conduct; 
and  you  could  not  pei^uade  her  to  do  anything 
wrong  or  sinful,  if  you  would  give  her  all  the 
world,  lest  she  should  offend  this  Great  Being. 
She  is  of  a  wonderful  sweetness,  calmness,  and 
universal  benevolence  of  mind ;  especially  after  this 
Great  God  has  manifested  himself  to  her  mind. 
She  will  sometimes  go  about  from  place  to  place, 
singing  sweetly,  and  seems  to  be  always  full  of 
joy  and  pleasure,  and  no  one  knows  for  what. 
She  loves  to  be  alone,  walking  in  the  fields  and 
groves,  and  seems  to  have  some  one  invi>ible 
fid  ways  conversing  with  her."  ♦ 

His  preaching  at  Northampton  was  devoted  to 
an  awakening  of  zeal  and  restoniticn  of  strict 
devotional  conduct,  which  had  somewhat  declined. 
IIiscoui*se  was  attended  at  the  outset  with  success ; 
a  revival,  a  class  of  religious  exercises  for  which  the 
town  had  been  celebrated,  in  1735,  adding  largely 
for  the  time  to  his  congregation.  An  account  of 
these  scenes  wa^  published  in  "  A  Narrative  of 
Surprising  Conversions,"  by  Edwards,  reissued  in 
London,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Watts.  Other 
solemnities  of  the  kind  attended  Ids  ministi*y  at 
Northampton.  To  mark  the  distinctions  of  what 
he  considered  true  religion,  he  wrote  the  discri- 
minating Treatise  on  Beligious  AffectionB, 

Whether  the  discipline  attempted  by  Edwards 
was  overstrained  or  impolitic,  or  the  system  of 
theology  which  he  pursued  was  more  logical  than 
practicable,  serious  differences  arose  with  the 
people,  which  eventually,  after  he  had  preached 
at  Northampton  for  twenty-three  years,  com[)elled 
his  retirement.  One  point  of  difliculty  was  his 
change  in  the  test  for  the  Communion.  This  rite 
had  been  regarded  as  a  means  to  conversion 
rather  than  the  end ;  and  persons  admitted  to 
membership  under  it  without  a  distinct  profession. 
In  opposing  this  view,  which  had  been  de- 
liberately established  by  his  grandfather  and 
predecessor,  and  enforcing  his  convictions,  Ed- 
wards was  governed  by  the  logical  morality  of 
his  early  resolutions.  He  issued  his  work,  "  An 
Humble  Enquiry  into  the  Rules  of  the  Wonl  of 
God,  concerning  the  Qualifications  requisite  to 
a  complete  standing  and  full  conmiunion  in  the 
Visible  Christian  Church."      The   townspeople 
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instifrritcd  controversial  replies  and  held  meetings 
of  disapproval ;  the  result,  after  a  great  deal  of 
uahappy  agitation,  was  Edwards's  dismission,  in 
1750,  by  an  Ecclesijistical  Council.  He  was  in- 
stalled the  next  year  minister  at  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  and  missionary  to  tlie  Indians  then  in  that 
vicinity.  It  was  at  this  post,  where  he  con- 
tinued six  years,  that  he  wrote,  in  the  midst  of 
cares  and  anxieties,  in  the  short  time  of  four 
months  and  a  half,  his  "  Essay  on  the  Free<lom  of 
the  Will."*  This  work  is  written  "with  great  com- 
pactness, never  swerving  from  tlie  line  of  the  argu- 
ment. While  men  will  continue  to  act  as  if  they 
were  free,  Edwards  will  still  convince  them  that 
they  are  bound  by  the  iron  hand  of  necessity. 

With  metaphysicians  it  has  always  taken  the 
highest  reputation.  Its  worth  has  been  pronounced 
by  "  mouths  of  wisest  censure." 

"  In  theNew  World,"  said  Dugald  Stewart,  "the 
state  of  society  and  of  manners  has  not  hitherto 
l)een  so  favourable  to  abstract  science  as  to  pur- 
suits which  come  home  directly  to  the  business 
of  human  life.  There  is,  however,  one  metaphy- 
sician of  whom  America  has  to  boast,  who,  in 
logical  acuteness  and  subtlety,  does  not  vield  to 
any  disputant  bred  in  the  Universities  of  tlurope. 
I  need  not  sav  that  I  allude  to  Jonathan  Edwards. 
But  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  the  state  of 
America  was  more  favourable  than  it  now  is,  or 
can  for  a  long  iKjriod  be  expected  to  be,  to  such 
inquiries  as  those  which  engaged  his  attention; 
inquiries,  by  the  way,  to  which  his  thoughts  were 
evidently  turned,  less  bv  the  impulse  of  specula- 
tive curiosity  than  by  his  anxiety  to  defend  the 
theological  system  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
and  to  which  he  was  most  c^)nscientiously  and 
zealouslv  attached.  The  effect  of  this  anxiety  in 
sharpenmg  his  faculties,  and  in  keeping  his 
lH>leniical  vigilance  constantly  on  the  alert^  may 
be  traced  in  ever}*  step  of  his  arginnent.'  t 

Hazlitt,  wliose  ^'  Principles  of  Human  Action  " 
show  him  to  have  been  a  close  and  original 
student  of  mental  phenomena,  and  whose  know- 
ledge of  metaphysical  authors  entitles  him  to  an 
authoritative  opini<m  on  tlie  subject,  says  of  the 
"  Treatise  on  the  Will "  and  its  author:  " Having 
j)roduced  Aim,  the  Americans  need  not  despair  of 
their  metaphysicians.  We  do  not  scruple  to  say, 
that  he  is  one  of  the  acutest^  most  [>owerful,  and 
of  all  reasoners  the  most  conscientious  and  sincere. 
His  closeness  and  candour  are  alike  admirable. 
Instead  of  ])uzzling  or  imposing  on  others,  he 
tries  to  satisfy  his  f)wn  mind.  *  *  Far  from 
taunting  his  adversaries,  he  endeavours  with  all 
his  might  to  explain  difficulties.  *  ♦  His 
anxiety  t4)  clear  up  the  scruples  of  others  is  equal 
to  his  firmness  in  maintaining  his  own  opinion."! 

A  manuscript  note,  by  Judge  Egbert  Benson,  at- 
tached to  the  copy  of  the  Freed^tm  of  the  Will — 
the  original  Boston  edition  of  1754,  with  the  sub- 
scribers' names  appended,  preserved  in  the  New 
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•  A  Careful  and  Strict  Enquiry  Into  the  modem  preralllng 
Notions  <»f  that  Freedom  of  will,  which  Is  suppotied  to  be 
essential  to  Moral  Ajrencv.  Virtue  and  Vice.  IJew.ird  and  Pun- 
ishment, Prai^  and  Blame,  By  Jonathan  Edwards,  A.M., 
Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Stockbridge.  IJoni.  ix.  16:  It  Is  not 
of  him  that  willeth.  Boston,  N.  E.  Printed  and  sold  by  S. 
Knei'land.  In  Qn»-en-«t.    17M. 

t  Dutrald  Stewart's  Dissertation  on  the  Pn»gTe8S  of  Philoso- 
phy. 2' 8.     1S2('.    4to. 

i  EU.  Kev.  L.  p.  181. 


York  Society  Library — records,  a  remark  of 
Hamilton  on  this  book.  '•  The  conveKatioii  led 
ti)  the  question  whether  he  had  ever  read  the 
work  of  Edwanls  on  the  Will  ?  He  t<»ld  me  he 
had.  I  then  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it 
He  replied,  that  he  presumed  nothing  ever  came 
from  the  human  mind  more  in  proof  that  man 
was  a  reasoning  animal.  It  is  unrelaxed  logical 
statement  throughout — ^from  the  first  page  to  the 
last  a  consecutive  series  of  arguments,  the  only 
digression  from  the  main  pn>positions  being  quali- 
fications of  the  sense,  expressed  in  the  same  brief, 
rigid  style.  Its  chief  aim  is  to  maintain  a  point 
of  Calvinism  against  the  attacks  and  tenets  of  the 
Arminians.'* 

On  the  death  of  Burr,  the  President  of  Prince- 
ton College,  in  1757,  Edwards  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him.  Burr  was  the  father  of  the  cele- 
brated and  unscrupulous  Aaron  Burr,  and  the 
son-in-law  of  Edwards;  so  that  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  the  unhappy  politician  was  the 
exemplary  divine.  Burr,  with  little  of  his 
moi-ality,  may  have  inherited  a  great  deal  of  his 
subtlety. 

Edwards's  letter  to  the  Trustees,  dated  Stock- 
bridge,  Oct.  1 9th,  when  he  meditated  acceptance  of 
the  post,  enters  curiously  into  the  physiology  of 
his  condition : — **  I  have  a  constitution  in  many 
respects  peculiarly  unhappy,  attended  witli  flnccid 
s*)lids,  vapid,  sizy,  and  scarce  fluids,  and  a  low 
tide  of  spirits,  often  occasioning  a  kind  of  childish 
weakness  and  contemptibleness  of  speech,  pre- 
sence, and  demeanor,  with  a  disagreeable  dnlness 
and  stiffness,  much  unfitting  me  for  conversation, 
but  more  especially  for  the  government  of  a  col- 
lege." He  had,  up  to  this  time,  for  many  years 
spent  fourteen  hours  a  day  in  study.  Yet,  with  a 
feeble  frame  from  childhood,  by  temperance  and 
method,  he  could  endure  these  labors,  and  find 
himself,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  "  as  well  able  to 
bear  the  closest  study,''  he  says,  "  as  I  was  thirty 
years  ago."  It  is,  |>erhap8,  difficult  under  these 
circumstances  to  determine  whether  he  was  sus- 
tained or  worn  out  by  literature.  The  occupa- 
tion in  his  study,  which  "swallowed  up  his  mind," 
was,  he  tells  us  in  the  same  sentence,  "the  chief 
entertainment  and  delight  of  his  life."  The 
enjoyments  of  the  scholar,  if  they  caused,  also 
compensated  the  unpleasant  dyspeptic  symptoms 
which  the  philosopher  somewhat  {>eaantic^y 
recounted. 

In  January,  1758,  Edwards  was  installed  at 
Princeton.  In  the  same  month  his  father  died, 
at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-nine.  The  sinall- 
yox  then  prevailing  in  the  vicinity,  Edwards  was 
inoculated,  a  ooui-se  for  which  he  took  not  only 
the  advice  of  his  physician  but  the  consent  of  his 
college  corporation.  A  fever  set  in,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  act  of  precaution,  which  caused 
his  death  in  his  fiftv-fifth  vear.  March  22,  1758. 
His  daughter,  Mrs.  Bnrr,  died  suddenly  about  a 
fortnight  after,  and  his  wife  in  October  of  the 
same  year. 

Edward-*  left  a  family  of  ten  children,  one  of 
whom,  bearing  his  father's  name,  became  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity  and  Pre,<*ident  of  Union  College. 

His  second  son,  Pierrepont,  was  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  for  the  District  of  Connec- 
ticut. He  died  at  Bri(]gej>ort  in  1826,  at  the  age 
of  76.     One  of  his  sons  became  Governor  of  Con- 
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n^cticnt,  another  i3  the  Hon.  Ogden  Edward-*  of 
New  York. 

The  tributes  to  Edwards's  powers  of  mind  and 
deyont  life,  in  addition  to  those  we  have  quoted, 
by  Ohalinjrs  Robert  HalL,  Mackintosh,  Isaac 
Taylor,  and  others,  leave  nothing  unsaid,  in  the 
way  of  eulogy,  of  his  metaphysical  ability.*  His 
practical  devotional  style  was,  while  argumenta- 
tiv3,  warm  and  affectionate,  dwelling  on  theelevat- 
oJ  poetiT  of  the  scripturcc  Dr.  Alexander  has 
described  his  character  as  a  preacher.  ^^  He  \vi\s 
oominaading  a^  a  pulpit  teach,?,  not  for  ffrace  of 
person;  he  was  slender  and  shy;  not  for  elocution; 
nis  voice  was  thin  and  weak;  for  any  triek  of 
style;  no  man  more  disdained  and  tram^jled  on  it: 
--but  from  bin  immense  preparation,  long  fore- 
thought, sedulous  writing  of  every  word,  touch- 
ing earnestness  and  holy  life.  He  was  not  l.  man 
of  <5Dmpany ;  he  seldom  visited  his  hoorors.  Yet 
thare  was  no  man  whose  mer.tal  powjr  was 
gfdAter.  <]o'n'n:>n  consent?  Bet  him  at  the  h^ad 
of  his  profession.  Even  in  a  time  of  raptures  and 
fiery  excitement  he  lost  no  influence.  The  inci- 
dent is  familiar  of  his  being  called  on  a  sudden  to 
take  the  place  of  WhitefieM,  the  darling  of  the 
people,  who  failed  to  appear  whon  a  multitnlo 
were  gathered  to  hear  him.  EdwarJs,  unknown 
to  most  in  p3rson,  with  unfeignad  rv?liictance,  such 
as  a  vainer  mm  might  feel,  rose  bifore  a  disap- 
pointed assimbly  and  proceeded  witli  fjjblo  man- 
ner to  read  from  his  manuscript.  In  a  little  tim3 
t^e  audienc3  was  hushed ;  but  this  was  not  all. 
B;>fore  thay  woro  aware,  they  W3i*e  attentive  and 
Roon  enchained.  A^  wis  then  common,  one  anl 
another  in  the  ontskirts  would  arise  and  stand ; 
numbers  arose  anl  stood;  they  came  forwar.l, 
they  pressed  upon  the  centre ;  the  whole  assembly 
wwe;  and  before  he  oncln  led  sobs  burst  fromtho 
convulsed  throng.  It  was  the  power  of  fearful 
argument.  The  sermm  is  known  to  be  in  his 
wjrks/'t 

Edwards,  in  most  of  his  writing,  beyond  exact- 
ness, paid  littb  attantion  to  style ;  and  judging  by 
the  anecdote  r?bted  by  his  eldest  son,  that  his 
ao:iuaintancj  with  Richardson's  novel  of  Sir 
Charies  Grandison,  about  the  time  of  his  leuvini^ 
Northainpton,  led  him  to  think  of  its  amendment,  t 
he  must  have  been,  in  early  life,  unacquainted  with 
the  be^t  Englis^i  models. 

The  works  of  President  Edwards  were  collected 
in  ten  volum3S  in  New  York  in  1829.  The  first 
is  occupied  by  a  Life,  written  by  Sereno  E. 
Dwight,  which  inclu  bs  thy  diaries;  the  Treatises 
on  the  Will  and  tha  Aff^ciions  form  portions  of 
separate  volume^;  there  are  several  scries  of  dfs- 
ODursas,  doctrinal  and  practical,  and  the  tenth 
volume istak  m  up  with  Elwanls's  Memoirs  of  the 
Missionary  Brainerd,  which  was  first  published 
in  1749. 


•Tb«jr  are  enumorated  by  Dr.  Samuel  Miller  In  lih  life  of 
Sdwards  ia  Sparks's  Blog.,  vol.  vUL  of  the  first  series,  171-187. 
The  reference  to  Chaltq^irs  Is  hb  Christian  and  Civic  Economy 
of  Lsrga  Town^  I.  818-822.  To  Robert  Hall,  his  Work.%  ill.  4, 
6K.  79.  To  Mackintosh,  his  Memoirs,  i.  22,  and  Proirress  of 
EUiiool  Philosophy,  1  S.  Isaac  Taylor  prefixed  an  *'  Essay  on 
the  ^>pIication  of  Abstract  Rea^oninf?  to  the  Christian  Doc- 
trtiea,^  to  an  edition  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Will. 

t  M9.  Centennial  Dl*cnnr««e  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  by 
tho  Bev.  James  W.  .Vlexmd^'r.  The  text  of  Edwarrls's  Msfmon 
wa*  Dent  xxxii.  82.  It  U  the  fifteenth  sermon  of  th-*  fonrfh 
ToL  of  the  New  Yorh  edition  of  hi'  works  of  1841  p.  8ia 

X  Life  by  Dwight,  60L 


CHARLES  CHAUNCY. 

Charles  Chauncy,  a  great-grandson  of  Charles 
Chauncy,  the  second  president  of  Harvard  College, 
was  born  in  Boston,  on  the  first  duy  of  the  year 
1705.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  lost  his  father,  ti 
merchant  of  Boston,  and  son  of  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Chauncy.  He  entered  Harvard  at  the  early  ago 
of  twelve,  and  was  graduated  with  high  honor  in 
1721.  In  1727,  he  was  ordained  a  colleague  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Foxcroft,  in  the  pa*<toral  cliarge  of 
the  first  church  in  his  native  town — a  connexion 
which  continued  for  forty  years,  until  the  death 
of  Mr.  Foxcroft,  after  which  he  remained  in  solo 
charge  of  the  congregation  for  ten  years.  He 
was  then  assisted  by  the  Rev.  John  Clarke,  until 
his  death,  on  the  tenth  of  February,  1787.  Dr. 
Chauncy  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a  scholar 
and  theological  writer. 

The  straightforward  tendency  of  his  mind,  and 
his  great  dislike  of  anything  tending  to  parade 
or  affectation,  combined  with  his  aversion  to 
Whitefield  and  the  French  school  of  preaching, 
led  him  to  adopt  a  studied  plainness  in  the  com- 
position and  delivery  of  his  sennons.*  He  Wiis 
wont  to  say  ho  besought  God  that  he  might  never 
be  an  orator,  on  which  a  wit  remarked  that  his 
prayer  had  been  fiilly  granted  .t  His  strange 
want  of  appreciation  of  i)oetry,  shown  by  his  ex- 
pressed wish  that  some  one  would  translate  Para- 
dise Lost  into  prose,  that  he  might  understand  it,t 
shows  that  he  had  little  sympathy  with  imagiim- 
tive  or  rhetorical  effort.  His  voice  was  feeble, 
and  his  delivery  quiet.  He  was  uncompromising 
in  his  erposure  and  denunciation  of  every  depar- 
ture from  the  strict  rules  of  integrity,  either  by 
public  bodies  or  by  private  individuals,  his  own 
affairs  being  regulated  with  the  utmost  exactness. 
*' During  the  period,"  says  Otis,  **that  some  great 
losses  were  experienced  by  the  fluctuation  of 
paper  money,  he  preached  the  election  sermon,  in 
1747,  before  the  governor  and  legislature;  on 
which  occasion,  he  spoke  in  very  plain  terms  of 
their  duty,  as  honest  men  and  legislators,  and 
said,  that  if  their  acts  were  unjust,  they  wouLl 
one  day  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  them.  The 
discourse  gave  some  dissatisfaction,  and  a  dis- 
cussion arose  whether  it  should  be  printed.  To 
a  person  who  came  to  tell  him  of  this  diflficulty, 
h3  answered,  *It  shall  be  printed,  whether  the 
General  Court  print  it  or  not ;  and  do  you,  sir, 
say  from  me,  that  if  I  w.mted  to  initiate  and  in- 
struct a  person  into  all  kinds  of  iniquity  and 
double-dealing,  I  would  send  him  to  our  General 
Court !  * "  It  was  **  printed  by  Or^cr  of  the  Ho- 
norable House  of  Representatives,"  with  a  motto 
on  the  title  from  Deuterononiy  xvi.  20 — "  That 
which  is  altogether  just  sh alt  thou  follow."  He 
was  an  active  controversialist,  publishing  in  1742 
and  1743  sermons  On  the  Various  Gifts  of  Mi- 
nUt^rs^  On  EnthvHasm^  and  on  the  Outpouringn 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  directed  against  Whitefield. 
These  were  followe^l  by  An  Acconnt  of  the 
French  Prophe%  and  Seasonable  Thoughts  o.i 
the  State  of  Religion  in  New  England.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  lost  named  work,  whicli 


•  "  As  a  preacher,  ho  was  plain  to  a  doirree  which  has  become 
nnfa«lilonab'e  in  the  present  n'-e." — Funeral  Sermon  by  thi? 
Rov.  John  C'wke.  D.P. 

f  Tudor'8  Lira  of  QiW  !^9 
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fonns  an  octavo  volume,  he  travelled  several  hun- 
dred miles  to  coUect  facttf,"'  tending  to  show  the 
dangers  of  the  appeals  to  excitement  practised  by 
Whitedeld  and  the  revival  school.  In  1762  he 
published  a  sennon  on  The  Validity  of  Preshy- 
tarian  Ordination ;  in  1705  Twelve  Sermons  on 
Seasonable  and  Important  Subjects^  tho  chief 
of  which  w«is  justification  by  liaith;  in  1767, 
Remarks  on  a  Sennon  of  the  Bishop  of  Landaff^ 
and  \v.  1771,  a  complete  view  of  Episcopacy,  as 
exhibited  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  until  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  that  fonn 
of  government  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  usage 
of  the  primitive  church.  With  these  views  he 
was,  as  might  be  ex]>ected,  a  participant  in  the 
hotly  waged  controversy  on  the  proposed  intro- 
duction of  bishops  into  the  colonies  by  the  English 
government,  publishing  in  answer  to  Dr.  Chan- 
dler^s  "  Appeal  to  the  Public,"  on  the  Episco]>al 
side.  An  Appeal  to  the  Public^  answered  in  be- 
half of  Non-Episcopal  Churches,  Chandler  an- 
swered by  "The  Appeal  Defende<l,"  Chauncy 
responded,  and  Chandler  again  in  turn  replied. 

Dr.  Cliauncy^s  printed  sermons  are  in  all  about 
sixty  in  numl>er.  His  last  works  were  The 
Mystery  hid  from  Ages^  or  the  Salvation  of  all 
Men^  which  he  considered  the  most  valuable  of 
his  writings,!  Dissertations  upon  the  JBenetolenee 
<f  the  Deity y  botli  printed  in  1784-,  and  a  volume 
on  The  Fall  of  Man^  and  its  Consequences,  vfhich 
appeare<l  in  1785. 

He  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
American  cause  during  the  Revolution,  and  was 
wont  to  say  that  if  the  national  anns  were  in- 
suificicnt,  angels  would  be  sent  to  fight  for  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

« 

THOMAS  CHALKLET. 

TnoHAS  Chalkley  informs  ns  in  the  opening  line 
of  his  "  Life,  Labours,  Travels,  &c.,"  that  he  was 
**  bom  on  the  third  day  of  the  third  month,  1675, 
in  South wark,"  London.  He  gives  a  touching 
picture  of  the  persecutions  to  which  his  sect  of 
friends  were  exposed,  even  from  their  tender 
vears: 

"  When  between  eight  and  ten  years  of  age,  my 
father  and  mother  sent  me  near  two  miles  to  school, 
to  Richard  Scoryor,  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  I 
went  mostly  by  myself  to  the  school ;  and  many  and 
various  were  the  exercises  I  went  through,  by  beat- 
inss  and  stoninga  along  the  streets,  being  distin- 
guished to  the  people,  by  the  bodge  of  plainness 
which  my  parents  put  upon  me,  of  what  profession 
I  was :  ^  vers  telling  me,  *'  it  was  no  more  sin  to  kill 
me  than  it  was  to  kill  a  dog.** 

He  relates  his  spiritual  experiences  at  great 
length,  commencing  with  his  tcntli  year.  Attlie 
aape  of  twenty  ho  was  pressed  on  board  a  man-of- 
war.  He  passed  the  night  in  the  hold,  having 
nothing  to  lie  ufx>u  but  casks,  and  among  wicked 
men ;  *'  and  as  we  were  shut  up  in  darkness,  .-o 


•  **  I  haveb*«n  a  circle  of  more  than  three  hnn<lred  inile*.  and 
had,  by  this  mea^^  an  opportunity  of  (irolnflr  throush  a  srreat 
n'lmber  of  townn  In  this  and  the  neirhbottrloff  irovernment  of 
C^nnectlcnt,  and  of  haTlng  pergonal  conrermtlon  with  mo^t 
of  The  nilnl«(ter»,  and  manr  other  goDtlemsn  in  the  ooaDtry.'* 
—Preface,  xxlx. 

*  Clarke's  Fiinc:al  9*>nr<ni 


was  their  conversation  dark  and  hel1i>h/^  On 
being  asked,  in  the  morning,  ^'if  he  was  willing 
to  serve  his  Majesty,*'  he  answerd,  tliat  he  was 
willing  to  serve  him  in  his  business,  and  according 
to  Ids  conscience ;  ^^  but  as  for  war  and  fighting, 
Christ  had  forbid  it  in  his  excellent  Sennon  on 
the  Mount :  and  for  that  rea>on  I  could  not  bear 
anns  nor  be  instrumental  to  destroy  or  kill  men.'^ 
"  Then,"  he  continues, 

"  The  lieutenant  looked  on  me  and  on  tho  people, 
and  said :  '  Gentlemen,  what  shall  wc  do  with  this 
fellow  f  He  swears  he  will  not  fight.'  The  com- 
mander of  the  vessel  made  answer:  *No,  he  will 
neither  -swear  nor  fight*  Upon  whidi  they  turned 
me  on  shore.  I  was  thankful  tliat  I  was  delivered 
out  of  their  hands;  and  my  tender  parents  were 
glad  to  see  me  again." 

At  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  to  bis 
father,  of  seven  years,  he  "  went  to  his  calling, 
and  got  a  little  money  (a  little  being  enough) 
which  I  was  made  willing  to  spend  freely  in  the 
work  and  ser\-ice  of  my  great  Master,  Christ 
Jesus."  lie  was  soon  after  "  concerned  "  to  travel 
and  preach  nlnrnt  England,  and  after  a  few  months 
paased  in  this  manner,  and  a  brief  return  to  his 
calling,  he  "  found  himself  engaged  in  the  love  of 
the  gospel,  to  visit  friends  in  America."  Aftw  a 
long  passage,  lie  landed  at  tlie  month  of  the 
Patuxent  river,  in  Mairland,  in  January,  169a 
•  Next  followed  a  year  of  travel,  during  which  he 
visited  New  England  and  Virginia,  where  he 
found  an  aged  friend  "  who  was  ninety-two  years 
of  age,  and  had  then  a  daughter  two  years  old.'' 
A  note  informs  us  that  he  saw  this  vigorous  vete- 
ran, some  time  after,  "  weeding  Indian  com  "with 
a  hoe,  at  the  age  of  106.  He  died  a  year  after 
liaving  seen  the  child  of  his  fourscore  and  ten 
years  marrie<l."  After  '*  scv€ral  good  and  open 
meetings  in  Virginia,"  friend  Chalkley  "found 
himself  clear  of  America,"  and  returned  to 
England. 

He  soon  after  married  ^Iftrtha  Betterton,  he 
being  in  his  twenty-fourth  tmd  ^llo  in  lier  twenty- 
first  year.  As  she  "had  an  cxc^*llcnt  gift  of  toe 
ministry  given  her,"  the  step  confirmed  him  the 
more  in  his  vocation  of  preacher,  and  after  a 
journey  in  Ireland,  he  decided  to  remove  perma- 
nently to  America.  Settling  his  wife  in  Philn- 
delpiiia  on  his  arrival,  he  visited  Barbndoes,  and 
on  his  return,  "  went  through  Maryland  and 
visited  friends  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  to 
the  river  Pamlico,  where  no  travelling  Friends 
that  over  I  heard  of,  were  1  cfore."  He  describes 
an  incident  of  his  journey  with  great  beauty: 

"  In  going  to  and  coming  from  this  place,  we  lay 
two  nights  in  the  woods,  and  I  think  I  never  Aept 
better  in  all  my  life.  It  was  tlio  eighth  hour  in  the 
evening,  when  I  laid  down  on  the  gi*oui:d,  one  ni^t, 
my  saddle  being  my  pillow,  at  the  root  of  a  tree; 
nnd  it  was  four  o'clock  in  the  mm  irg  when  they 
called  me.  When  I  awoke,  I  thought  of  good  Jacobs 
lodging  he  had  on  tho  way  to  Padan  Aram,  when 
he  PAW  the  holy  visions  of  angels,  with  the  ladder, 
who5o  t4)p  reached  to  heaven.  Very  sweet  was  the 
love  of  God  to  my  «»oul  that  moniing,  and  the  dew 
of  the  everla^tinghills  refro5he«i  me  :  and  I  went  on 
my  way  prai*iiig  the  Lord,  and  magnifying  the  God 
of  my  salvatio  .*' 

After  a  horseback  joomey  of  about  a  thousand 
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miles  i"  ^^^  manner,  he  passed  a  few  months  at 
hotiie,  "  following  my  businista  in  order  to  the 
iiiaiatenaiKM  of  my  family."  He  next  visited 
Kbode  Island,  which  he  found  iu  the  midst  of 
troubles  with  the  Indians,  where  he  exiinrted 
Friendd  to  iDaintain  their  non-reaistance  prinoi- 
plw,  and  says  that  those  who  did  so  were  umuo' 
Wted  by  the  savagw, 

"  After  thoDUBfaly  visiting  friends  in  those 
parts,"  he  returned  through  Conneclicnt  and  Long 
Island  to  Philadelphia,  but  was  soon  off  sgain  l« 
Maryland.  lie  thus  continued  travelling  about, 
"rising  early,  and  laying  down  late;  many  days 
riding  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  mllej  a  day,  which," 
he  naively  adds,  "  was  very  laboriou.'i,  and  bard 
Ibr  my  fl^h  to  endure,  b^ng  oor[iulenC  and  heavy 
fnHD  the  twenty-t^veiith  year  of  my  age ;"  with 
oecaaioaal  intervals  of  rest  at  home,  until  the 
middle  of  the  year  1707,  when  he  again  visited 
Berbadoea,  and  sailing  thonce  for  England,  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  ooast  of  Ireland,  but  without 
mstaining  permnal  ii^ury.  Upon  leaving  Ireland, 
he  joameyed  through  Great  Britain,  and  at^r  a 
rint  to  Holland  and  (lermany,  returned  to  Phlla- 
ddpfaia. 

Oa  a  snbseqnent  voyage,  tiom  the  Bermndas, 
in  consequence  of  a  long  continuance  of  calms, 
the  Btoolc  of  provisions  became  scanty.  The  ves- 
ml  being  consigned  to  Ghalkley,  and  nnder  his 
mnt  the  crew  began  to  upbraid  him  for  the 
Marcity,  and  "tell  msinal  stories  abouteatitigone 
•oother." 


woold  freely  offer  up  my  life  to  do  them  good  One 


thevesMl, 
the  company. 

made  me,  a  very  large  dolphi 
the  top  or  BUr&ce  of  the  water,  and  looked  me  in 
the  tace;  aud  I  called  the  p«aple  to  pot  a  hook  into 
the  MA,  aiid  take  bim,  for  here  ii  one  come  to  redeem 
ne  (1  wid  to  them).  And  they  put  a  hook  into  Ihe 
wa.  and  the  fi*h  readily  took  it.  and  they  caught 
Um.  He  was  longer  than  myselt  I  think  he  waa 
about  aix  feet  long,  and  the  tart^edl  that  ever  I  saw. 
lUi  plaioly  shoved  at  that  se  ought  not  to  diitnist 
the  pmvideace  of  the  Ahniglity.  The  people  we\e 
quieted  by  tliia  act  of  Providence,  and  mammred 
DO  more.  We  caught  enoesli  to  eat  plentifully  of 
till  we  got  into  the  capes  ot  Delaware. 

Chalkley's  journal  wai  continued  to  within  a 
bwdays  (rfhti  death — an  event  which  found  him 
oecDpied  in  the  work  of  his  itinerant  ministry  at 
Toctola,  otie  of  the  Friendly  Inland*.  "  Our 
UKtMlt  worthy  friend,"  as  I'lrael  Pemherton  ten- 
deriy  calls  him,  in  the  Te*tiniony  of  t!ie  Monthly 
Keeting  prefixed  to  his  journal,  died  after  a  few 
days*  iDne^B,  of  a  fever,  in  tlie  month  of  October, 
1749. 

The  jonmal,  of  which  we  iiave  endeavored  to 
eoovey  a  &ir  idea  to  our  readers,  was  publb-hed 
with  a  ooUection  of  tite  autJiors  writings,  in  Kii- 
U<Hphia,  in  1747.     A  reprint,  in  an  octavo 
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volume  of  S68  pages,  appeared  at  New  York,  in 
180S.  His  works  form  about  one  third  of  its  con- 
tents. They  consist  of  a  series  of  reli^ous  tracts, 
the  chief  of  which  are  entitled :  OotTi  Great 
Love  unto  Mankind  through  Jettu  Chritt  our 
Lord ;  A  Loving  InT-iUition  to  Young  and  Old, 
in  Holland  and  eUewkfre,  to  leeb  and  lore  Al- 
mighty  God,  and  to  prepare  in  time  for  their 
Eternal  Welfare  ;  Obtertations  on  Chriet'i 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  ChHtt't  Kingdom 
Exalted;  and  Youth  Permaded  to  Obedience, 
Gratitude,  and  Honor  to  God  and  their  Parenti. 
To  these  are  joined  a  few  productions  of  a  con- 
troversial nature ;  but  even  these,  as  their  titles 
show,  are  pervaded  by  the  usual  kindly  spirit  of 
their  writer.* 

He  intro<luced  the  first  named  of  these  in  a  few 
brief  but  happily  penned  sentences: 

"In  Bincerity  and  unfeigned  lore,  both  to  God  and 
man,  were  CheBe  linea  penned.  I  desire  thee  to  pe- 
ruse them  in  the  same  love,  and  then,  petadventnre. 
thou  mayest  find  some  sweetjiesa  in  them.  Expect 
not  learned  phrases,  or  florid  eiprewions;  for  many 
times  heavenly  matter  is  hid  iu  mean  sentencn.  or 
wrapped  up  in  mean  expressions.  It  sometuoe* 
pleases  GoJ  to  reveal  the  mynteries  of  his  kingdom 
(through  the  grace  of  his  son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.) 
to  babes  and  euuklings;  and  he  oftentimes  ordains 
prai»e  out  of  their  mouths ;  one  of  which,  reailer,  I 
.  desire  thou  mayest  be.  Uy  intent  in  writing  these 
sheets  is  that  they,  throtigh  the  help  of  Ood's  grace 
and  the  good  spirit  of  Christ,  may  stir  op  true  love 
in  thee  ;  first  to  God  and  Christ,  and  then  to  man  ; 
so  tliou  wilt  be  fit  to  be  espoused  to  him,  who  is 
altogether  lovely,  (that  is  Christ)  whieh  is  the  desire 
of  him  whu  is  thy  friend,  more  in  heart  than  wo^l. 

•■T.  CH,tL«LLV.- 

By  a  bwiuest  in  hi*-  will,  the  good  Quaktr 
founded  the  Library  of  the  Four  Monthly  Meet- 
ings of  Friendsat  Philadelphia. 

AQUILA  BOSK 
Besiauin'  pRA^iKiiN  narrates,  in  his  AatJ>Uogra- 
phy,  that  on  his  first  visit  to  Samuel  Keimcr,  the 
jirintfr,  he  foimd  him  "com|>osing  an  EUgg  on 
Aqnila  Rose,  an  ingenious  ronn^  tiuiii,  of  excel- 
lent character,  much  ristjiectcd  jn  the  town,  se- 
cretary to  the  Aasemblr,  an  J  a  pretty  jioet"  This 
brief  sentence  compri-ies  nearly  all  tl:^  is  known 
of  the  person  spoken  of  beyonil  the  few  facta  to 
be  gleaned  from  his  own  writings,  and  the  com- 
mendatory verses  of  a  few  friends,  both  cora- 
[irised  in  a  pain|ihlet  of  S6  pajzes,  entitled.  Poem* 
on  lereral  oteatiom,  by  Aqnila  Roue:  to  vihieh 
are  prrjirfl.  tome  ofhtr  pieeei  writ  to  him,  and  to 
hit  memory  after  hU  deeeate.  Collected  and  pvb- 
lithed  by  nin  mm,  Jo«EPii  Rose,  of  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia:  printed  at  the  Nea  Printijig 
0^.e.  near  the  Market.     1740. 

Joseph  Rose  wai  iiroliably  "  the  son  of  Aqnila 
Rose,"  whom  Franklin  buk  a!  an  apprentice,  as 
stated  in  bis  Autobiograjihy. 

The  pamphlet  cuniaios  the  following 
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inet  with  in  this  proviucc,  from  men  of  wit  and 
taste,  with  a  desire  of  some  of  these  to  see  them 
printed,  induced  me  to  collect  what  I  could.  But 
many  of  his  best  pieces  were  lent  out  after  his 
decease,  by  my  motlier,  to  persons  who  have  forgot 
to  return  them :  And  perhaps  the  publishing  these 
few  will  put  them  in  mind  or  sending  them  to  me. 

J06SPH  Rose. 

This  is  followed  by  an  introductory  poom  "  to 
the  Memory  of  Aquila  Rose,  DeceasM,^^  which  in- 
forms us  that, 

Albion  his  birth,  his  learning  Albion  gave ; 

To  manhood  grown,  he  cross'd  the  stormy  wave ; 

More  Arts,  and  Nnture*s  wond'rous  ways  to  find. 

Illuminate  and  fortify  his  mind : 

And  to  divert  his  eyes  from  cross  affairs : 

For  love  disast'rous  fiird  his  breast  with  cares. 

In  Britain,  he  would  say,  he  once  was  bless'd. 

And  all  the  joys  of  love  and  life  possessM : 

But  some  strange  power,  who  envied  his  repose. 

Changed  his  enjoyments  to  combining  woes ; 

Forc'd  him  to  quit  his  former  peaceful  way. 

And  prove  liis  fortune  o*er  a  foamy  sea. 

Dear  native  land,  he  sadly  said,  farewell, 

And  those  soft  shades  where  love  and  Silvia  dwell: 

Blow  soft,  ye  gales,  and  waft  me  from  the  shore, 

I  fly. from  love,  and  Silvia  see  no  more. 

Long,  then,  the  wandVer  saiVd  from  land  to  land. 

To  servile  business  of  rough  seas  constrained: 

Yet  not  the  less,  where'er  their  vessel  steer'd. 

Strangers  admii^d  him,  as  his  mates  rcver'd. 

Rose  well  some  post  of  eminence  could  grace. 

Who,  clad  in  tar,  supplies  a  sailor's  place. 

•        ••••••• 

He  travels  till  our  western  tract  he  trode, 
Which,  as  he  found  a  home,  here  made  his  last 
abode. 

He  has  a  fit  of  sickness  on  his  arrival,  and  is, 
consequently,  somewhat  dispirited,  but  cheerful- 
ness returns  with  health. 

Tlien,  lively,  from  his  languid  bed  he  rose, 
Free'd  of  liis  pangs  and  melancholy  woes; 
Industrious  arts  his  active  hands  could  use ; 
He  would  the  bread  of  slothful  means  refuse. 
Them  to  his  proper  livelihood  he  join'd. 
Where  leaden  speech  unloads  the  labVing  mind. 
And  graven  words  to  distant  ages  tell 
What  various  things  in  times  foregone  befell : 
Ab  Mercury  cuts  through  the  yielding  sky, 
So  thro'  the  work  his  nimble  finders  fly : 
His  novel  skill  spectators  thronging  drew. 
Who  haste  the  swift  compositor  to  view ; 
Not  men  alone,  but  maids  of  softer  air 
And  nicer  fancies,  to  the  room  repair : 
Pleas'd  with  such  mild  impediments  he  frames, 
Ab  they  reauest,  their  dear  enchanting  names, 
To  grace  a  Dook,  or  feast  a  lover's  eye. 
Or  tell  companions  of  their  fancied  joy. 
With  complaisance  he  still  dismiss'd  tne  train, 
None  ever  souglit  his  courtesy  in  vain : 
Each  transient  fair  one  took  her  name  away. 
But  thee,  Marin — Twas  thy  doom  to«stny ; 
Twas  soon  revers'd,  the  work  of  his  quick  hand. 
Short  did  thy  name  so  gaily  printed  stand ; 
Both  hearts  consent  new  Icttere  to  compose, 
And  give  to  thine  the  pleasing  name  of  Rose. 

Now  here  the  bard  by  his  own  choioc  was  ty*d, 
(Renouncing  further  rambling)  to  a  bride; 
Albion  for  Pennsylvania  he  resigns. 
And  now  no  more  at  Silvia's  loss  repines : 


Next- 
He  counsels  with  himself  what  means  to  use. 
To  live  with  credit,  and  what  baits  refuse ; 
First,  clerk  to  our  Provincial  Senate  rais'd. 
He  found,  besides  the  stipend,  he  was  praised. 

And  now  a  greater  task  he  takes  in  hand. 
Which  none  but  true  proprietors  understand. 
What  pity  'tis  they  seldom  live  to  taste 
The  fruits  of  those  pure  spirits  that  they  waste ! 
For  works  so  hard  and  tedious,  was  it  Imown 
A  poet  e*er  did  poetry  disown  ? 
Or  for  a  distant  livelihood  give  o'er 
Those  instant  pleasures  that  he  felt  before  ? 
Yet  so  Aquila  did — ^the  rustic  toil. 
To  make  firm  landings  on  a  muddy  soil. 
Erect  a  ferry  over  Schuylkil's  stream, 
A  benefit  to  thou8ands---death  to  him  1 


Look  on  the  stream  as  it  pacific  flows. 

Which,  largely  bending,  more  the  prospect  shows, 

A  summer  sight,  none  lovelier  can  oe  seen, 

And  on  the  shore  a  varied  growth  of  green  : 

The  poplars  high,  erect  their  stately  heads, 

The  tawny  water-beach  more  widely  spreads; 

The  linden  strong  in  breadth  and  height,  is  there. 

With  mulberry-l*aves — And  trees  with  golden  hair. 

These  of  a  smaller  stem,  like  filberds  seem. 

But  flatter-leaf 'd,  and  always  love  the  streaoL 

Here  g^ws  the  jagged    birch;   and  elm,  whose 

leaves 
With  sides  ill-pair  d  the  observing  eye  perceives ; 
Yet  nobly  tall  and  great,  it  yields  a  shade 
In  which  cool  arbours  might  be  fitly  made : 
SucK  is  the  linden,  such  the  beech  above. 
Each  IK  itself  contains  a  little  grove. 
Here  hickories,  and  oaks,  and  ashes  rise. 
All  diff 'ring,  but  much  more  in  use  than  size ; 
And  walnuts,  with  their  yellow  bitter  dye^ 
The  fragrant  sassafras  enjoys  a  place ; 
And  crabs,  whose  thorns  their  scented  blossoms 

jyptice: 
Parsimmons  vex  the  ground,  so  thick  they  shoot. 
But  pleasant  is  tlieir  Tate  autumnal  fruit. 
Tedious  to  name  the  shrubby  kinds  below. 
That  mingled  for  defence,  in  clusters  grow. 
Two  plants  remain,  with  flow'rs  unlike,  both  fair. 
And  both  deserve  th'  ingenious  florist's  care ; 
The  wild  aliheay  red,  and  white,  and  crenm. 
And  scarlet  cardinal^  with  dazzling  gleam : 
These  tempt  the  humming  bird,  whose  misty  wings 
Support  him  as  he  sucks  ue  flow'r  and  sings ; 
Low  is  his  voice,  and  simple  notes  but  few ; 
And  oft  his  little  body's  lost  to  view ; 
When  he  the  creeper's  blossom  tries  to  drain. 
The  blossom  will  nis  beak  and  tail  contain ; 
But  his  gay-colored  plumage  forms  a  show 
As  mixt  and  vivid  as  the  sky's  fair  bow. 

So  great  variety  no  tract  can  boast, 
Of  like  dimensions,  as  thi?  narrow  coast. 
The  botanist  might  here  find  exercise  ; 
And  every  curious  man  regale  hb  eyes. 
The  gross  shines  glist'ning  of  a  lively  green : 
And  northward  hen(!e  the  Quarry-hiU  is  seen. 
Whose  top  of  late  with  verd'rous  pines  is  crown'd ; 
With  forest  trees  of  various  kinds  around. 

And  often  hero,  the  clearness  of  the  stream 
And  cover'd  gravel-banks,  invite  to  swim: 
But  anglers  most  their  frequent  visits  pay. 
To  toss  old-wives,  and  chubs,  and  perch  to  day ; 
And  sometimes  find  the  tasteful  trout  their  prey. 
Others  with  greiiter  pains  their  big  hooks  bait; 
But  for  the  nobler  bite  they  seldom  wait ; 
The  time  to  know  their  good  success  ndjoum. 
And  fail  not  by  next  morning  to  return ; 
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Hien,  book*d,  the  weighty  rock-fish  draw  to  shore 
By  lines  to  bushes  iy'd,  or  those  they  moor. 

•  •••«» 

He  SAW  his  causeways  firm  above  the  waves, 
And  nigh  the  deeps  unless  a  storm  outbraves ; 
When  gusts  unusual,  strong  with  wind  and  rain, 
Swelled  Schuylkil's  waters  o'er  the  humble  plain, 
Sent  hurrying  all  the  moveables  afloat, 
And  drove  afar,  the  needfiil'st  thing,  the  boat 

Twos  then,  Uiat  wading  thro*  the  chilling  flood, 
A  cold  ill  humour  mingled  with  his  blood. 

•  ••«•• 

Physicians  try'd  their  skill,  his  head  relieved. 
And  his  lost  appetite  to  strength  retrieved : 
But  all  was  flatt'ry — so  the  lamp  decays. 
And  near  its  ejdt  gives  an  ardent  blaze. 

From  the  title  to  another  poem  to  the  memory 
of  the  author  in  the  same  collection  by  Elias 
Bockett,  we  learn  that  Rose  died  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  August,*  1723,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight.  The  verses  collected  by*  his  son  occupy 
twenty-t*ix  moderate-sized  pages  only.  They 
display  skill  and  ease  in  versification : — 

TO  HIS  OOMPjLNIOir  AT  SKA. 

IXeban'd,  my  friend,  of  all  the  joys 
The  land,  and  chnrming  sex  can  give. 

Nor  wind,  nor  wave,  our  peace  destroys ; 
We'll  laugh,  and  drink,  and  nobly  hve. 

The  gen'rouB  wine  imparts  a  heat 
To  raise  and  quicken  eveiy  sense. 

No  thoughts  of  death  our  bliss  defeat. 
Nor  steal  away  our  innocence. 

Secure,  should  earth  in  ruins  lie. 
Should  seas  and  skies  in  rage  combine ; 

Unmoved,  all  dangers  we'll  defie. 
And  feast  our  souls  with  gen'rous  wine. 

For,  should  a  fear  each  sense  possess, 

Of  chilly  denth  and  endless  fate. 
Our  sorrow  ne'er  can  make  it  less; 

But  wine  alone  can  dissipate. 

Then  fill  the  glass ;  nay,  fill  a  bowl. 
And  fill  it  up  with  sparkling  wine ; 

It  shall  the  strongest  grief  coiitroul, 
And  make  soft  wit  with  pleasure  join. 

To  this  we  may  add  a  copy  of  verses,  written 
in  1720,  proving  the  antiquity  of  the  now  preva- 
lent American  custom  of  New  Yearns  Carriers' 
Addresses: — 

raCE,  WXOTC  BT  HIM  FOE  THE  BOTS  WHO  CABRIED  OITT  THB 
VBBKLT  NKW8-PAPBB8  TO  THKIR  MASTKR's  CUSTOMEnB  m 
raiLADELPHIA;  TO  WHOM  COMMONLY,  EVBET  NEW  TXAB'S 
BAT,  THET  PEESEIfT  VEESBB  OF  THIS  KINO. 

Full  fifty  times  have  roul'd  their  changes  on. 
And  all  the  year's  transactions  now  are  done ; 
Full  fifty  times  I've  trod,  with  eager  haste. 
To  bring  you  weekljr  news  of  all  things  past 
Some  grateful  thing  is  due  for  such  a  tasK, 
Tho*  modesty  itselt  forbids  to  nsk ; 
A  silver  thought,  expressed  in  ill-shap'd  ore, 
U  all  I  wish ;  nor  would  1  ask  for  more. 
To  grace  our  work,  swift  Merc'ry  stands  in  view ; 
I've  been  a  Living  MereWj/  still  to  you. 
Tho'  ships  and  tiresome  posts  advices  bring, 
Till  we  impress  it,  'Us  no  current  thing, 
-u  may  write,  but  B — — d's  art  alone 


*  Ketmer  gives  a&other  daX/o,    Antiquaries  flnst  cliooso 
Mtveen  Uiem. 


Distributes  news  to  all  th'  expecting  town. 
How  far  remov'd  is  this  our  western  shore. 
From  those  dear  lands  our  fathers  knew  before ; 
Yet  our  bold  ships  the  raging  ocean  dare, 
And  bring  us  constant  news  of  actions  there. 
Quick  to  your  hands  the  fresh  advices  come, 
From  England,  Sweden,  France,  and  ancient  Rome. 
What  Spain  iiitCiids  against  the  barbarous  Moors, 
Or  Russian  armies  on  the  Swedish  shores. 
What  awful  hand  pestiferous  judgments  bears. 
And  lays  the  sad  Marseilles  in  death  and  tears. 
From  George  alone  what  peace  and  plenty  spring. 
The  greatest  statesman  and  the  greatest  king. 
Long  may  he  live,  to  us  a  blessing  giv'n, 
Till  he  shall  change  his  crown  for  that  of  heav'n. 
The  happy  day.  Dear  Sir*  appears  ag'in. 
When  human  nature  lodg'd  a  God  within. 
The  angel  now  was  heard  amongst  the  swains ; 
A  God  resounds  from  all  the  distant  plains: 
O'erjoyed  they  haste,  and  left  their  fleecy  care, 
Found  the  blest  Child,  and  knew  tho   God  was 

there. 
Yet  whilst,  with  gen'rous  breath,  you  hail  the  day. 
And,  like  the  shepherds,  sacred  homage  pay, 
Let  gen'rous  thought  some  kindly  grace  infiise. 
To  him  that  brings,  with  careful  speed,  your  Nkwb. 

SAMUEL  KEIMER. 

When  Franklin  first  arrived  in  Philadelphia  he 
was  taken,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  old  Mr. 
William  Bradford,  to  the  office  of  Keiiner,  then 
jnst  commencing  business,  and  engaged  upon  a 
performance  of  his  own,  which  he  literally  com- 
posed at  the  stand,  setting  up  the  types  as  the 
ideas  came  to  his  mind.  This  was  an  Elegy  on 
the  young  printer,  Acjuila  Rose,  of  whom  we  have 
just  given  some  account ;  and  which  it  was  the 
lot  of  Benjamin  Franklin  to  print  off  when  its 
author  had  finished  it.  The  Elegy  has  long  since 
become  a  great  literary  curiosity,  and  it  cost  us 
some  pains  to  find  any  reprint  of  it;  but  oiur 
intention  to  do  justice  to  the  literary  associates 
of  Franklin  was  at  last  assisted  by  a  reference  to 
Hazard^s  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  where  we 
found  the  wofnl  ballad  reproduced  from  its  ori- 
ginal hand-bill  form  of  the  year  1723,  after  a 
sleep  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  in  1828.* 
As  it  is  curious  as  a  quaint  specimen  of  printing 
in  the  Franklin  connexion,  besides  being  a  picture 
of  the  times,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  it  was 
"  ornamented  with  the  usual  symbols  of  death — 
the  head  and  bones  and  hour-glass,"  and  that  it 
was  *'  printed  in  tho  Iligh-street,"  for  the  price 
of  twopence.  The  italics  and  capitals  areijt 
strikes  us  at  this  day,  somewhat  capricious.  We 
have  preserved  them  as  they  occur. 

Keimer,  coming  from  the  old  world,  was  a  cha- 
racter, lie  had  been,  Franklin  tells  us,  "  one  of 
the  French  prophets,  and  could  act  their  enthu- 
siastic agitations,"  a  stock  in  trade  upon  which 
he  was  disposed  to  set  up  in  America  as  the 
evangelist  of  a  new  religion.  Franklin  was  in 
the  habit  of  arguing  with  him  on  the  Socratic 
method,  and  was  so  successful  that  he  gained  his 
respect,  and  an  invitation  to  join  him  in  the 
partnership  of  the  new  doctrines.  What  tliey 
were,  the  world  has  never  fully  learned.  It  is 
only  known  from  the  Autobiography  that  "Keimer 
wore  his  beard  at  full  length,  because  somewhere 


*  Hazard's  Penoa.  Beg^  Nov.  18S8, 968L 
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in  the  Mosdo  law  it  is  said,  7%<m  shall  not  mar 
the  comers  of  thy  beard,  lie  likewise  kept  the 
seventli  day  Sahhath ;  and  these  two  points  were 
essential  with  him.^'  His  Socratic  friend  from 
Massachusetts  saw  the  weakness  of  his  associate, 
and  ingeniously  proposed,  as  an  addition,  absti- 
nence from  animal  food,  a  trial  of  which,  in  a 
short  time,  broke  down  both  the  man  and  his 
system. 

Keimer,  after  awhile,  left  for  the  West  Indies, 
where  we  hear  of  him  in  1734  as  the  editor  of 
the  Barhadot^i  Gaeette^  in  which  capacity  he 
found  himself  in  the  society  of  a  very  gentle- 
manly company  of  people,  who  sometimes  for- 
got to  pay  the  printer,*  and,  somewhat  too 
recklessly  ventilating  his  opinions,  was  bound 
over  to  keep  the  i>eace  for  sit  months  for  pub- 
lishing a  libel.  A  collection  of  papers  from  this 
Journal  was,  in  1741,  printed  in  London,  with 
the  title,  Carihbeana^  in  two  quarto  volumes, 
arranged  in  a  stiff  imitation  of  the  Tatler.  There 
is  now  and  then  a  tolerable  passage,  but  the  mass 
is  a  lamentable  series  of  stale,  unimportant  politics, 
slightly  alleviated  by  compliments  to  reigning 
toasts  and  beauties,  who  can  no  longer  by  their 
presence  give  zest  to  the  dulness  of  their  admirers. 
This  is  the  last  we  see  of  Keimer ;  but  his  ghost 
still  walks  the  earth  in  vagrant  and  unsettled 
members  of  his  crafty  equally  ready  to  print  other 
people^s  ideas  and  tlieir  own,  quite  as  capable  of 
handling  the  pen  as  the  comiiosing  stick,  and 
lucky  if  their  crude  tendencies  to  spiritualism  are 
restrained  by  as  exacting  a  corporeal  system. 


*  His  complaint  on  one  of  these  occasions  has  been  pre- 
•erred  by  Thomas  in  the  Uistory  of  Printing  (IL  dt^). 

PrtKii  tli«  B arbadoM  Oatctta  of  May  4,  1734. 

To  tKo$6  fton'd-he-ffttmghi  G^nUemen^  teAo  ha9€  long  taken 
tJU»  paper,  and  nef>0r  paid  for  U^  and  §6em  newr  to  deeiffn 
topayjbrit, 

1%s  Sorro%irfid  lamentation  ofSamuH  Keimer^  Printer  qfths 

Barbados  GaaetU, 

What  a  pitr  it  is  that  some  modem  bravadoes, 

Who  dab  themselves  gentlemen  here  in  BarbMoe^ 

Should  time  aAer  time,  run  in  debt  to  their  printer. 

And  care  not  to  paj  him  in  Summer  or  Winter  I 

A  saint  bj  the  hairs  of  his  beard,  had  be  got  *em. 

Might  be  tempted  to  swear  [instead  of  P — x  rot  *em.] 

He  ne'er  found  before,  soch  a  parcel  of  wretches, 

With  their  flams,  and  such  »huffle^  put  oA  and  odd  fetcheft. 

If  this  is  their  honestjr,  that  be  their  honour. 

Amendment  seize  one;  for  the  last, — ^fle  upon  her. 

In  Penn's  wooden  countrr,  tjrpe  feels  no  disaster. 

Their  printer  is  rich  and  fs-inade  their  Post  Master;* 

Hia  fktDer,t  a  printer,  is  paid  for  his  work. 

And  wallows  in  plentj  Just  now  at  New  York, 

Tbo*  quite  past  bis  labour,  and  old  as  my  grannum. 

The  government  pars  him  pounds  sixty  per  aannnu 

In  MurlaQd's  province,  as  well  as  TlrsiDia, 

To  Justice  and  honour,  I  am,  sirs,  to  win  ye, 

Hieir  printer^  I*m  sure  can  make  it  appear, 

Each  province  allows  two  hundred  a  year. 

By  laws  they  have  made  for  Typograpb^s  use. 

He's  paid  fiO  thon^nd  weight  country  produce. 

And  if  you  enquire  but  at  South  Oarollna,} 

rOh,  methinks  in  that  name  there  is  something  divine,  ahl] 

like  patriots  they've  done  what  to  honour  reoounds, 

They  gave  him  (their  currency)  60  score  pounds. 

E'en  type  at  Jamaica,  our  Island's  roproaoh. 

Is  able  to  ride  in  her  chariot  or  coach. 

But  alas  your  poor  type  prints  no  fl«nres  i|ke  Nnllo, 

Curs'd,  cbeat'd.  abusM  by  each  pltifUl  fellow. 

Tho*  working  like  slave,  with  zeal  and  true  courage. 

He  can  scarce  get  as  yet  ev'n  srtit  to  his  porridge. 

The  reason  is  plain ;— those  aet  by  Just  ru]e»— 

But  here  knaves  have  bit  him,  all  Mao-abite  fools. 


•  An«1rrw  nnHford,  of  Philn. 

t  WilHuin  nr;i«lior«.  of  NVw  York. 

1  William  nirk*,  who  printed  for  both  eolonie*. 

f  Lewis  Tiuiutlix  ttirn  printed  for  tte  Oovenmitnt  of  Soadi  CwoUna. 


AN  SLMT, 

On  the  much  Lamented  DEA'IH  of  the  INGEMIOUS 
and  WELL-BELOVED 

AQUILA     ROSE, 

CLERK  to  the  Honourable  AasEMBLT  at  Philadel- 
phia, who  died  the  24th  of  the  4th  month,  1728. 
Aged  28. 

What  Monrnfal  Accents  thus  accost  mine  Ear, 
What  dolefdl  ecchoen  hourly  thus  appenrf 
What  Sighs  from  meltins  Hearts  proclaim  aloud. 
The  Solemn  Mourning  ot  this  numerous  Crowd  I 
In  Sable  CHARACTERS  the  News  is  Read, 
Our  Rose  is  withered  and  our  Eaglk*s  fled 
In  that  our  dear  Aquila  Rose  is  dead, 
Cropt  in  the  Blooming  of  his  precious  Youth  I 
Who  can  forbear  to  weep  at  such  a  Truth  I 

Assist  ye  Philadelphians  with  Consent, 
And  join  with  me  to  give  our  Sorrows  Vent, 
That  having  wept  till  Tears  shall  trickling  glide. 
Like  Streams  to  Delaware  from  Schuiflkil  Side, 
My  painful  Muse  being  eas'd  may  then  rehearse. 
Between  each  Sob,  in  Elegiaek  Verse, 
(And  in  soft  Numbers  warble  forth  Desire,) 
To  breath  his  Worth,  wnrm*d  with  Angelic  Fire. 

But  why  do  my  ambitious  Thoughts  presume 
To  span  the  glorious  Sun,  or  grasp  the  Jioon  ; 
The  Task  confounds ! — But  yet  I  dare  begin 
To  cast  my  Mite  an  humble  Offering  in. 
That  noble  Bards  in  strains  more  lofty,  may 
Conjoin'd,  our  great  and  heavy  Loss  display. 
To  distant  Climes  where    his  Great   Worth  waa 

known. 
That  they  to  us  may  eccho  back  a  Groan. 
For  thei'e  are  bright  Youths,  who  when  they  hear 
The  dismal  Tydings,  so  his  Worth  revere. 
In  melting  florid  (strains  will  then  rehearse 
The  Praise  of  Him  who  constitutes  our  Verse. 

Beloved  he  was  by  most,  his  very  Name, 
Doth  with  deep  Silence  his  great  Worth  proclaim 
As  if  Kind  Heaven  had  Secrets  to  disclose. 
By  Royal  Terms  of  Jiagle  and  a  Bote, 
The  Arms  most  near  ann  to  England t  Crown 
Each  Royal  Emblem  this  sweet  Truth  does  own. 
And  lively  noble  Imoges  affords, 
Ofu^s  Queen  of  FlowerSy  the  Other  King  of  Birdfr 

His  Qualities,  will  next  bespeak  his  Fame, 
A  Lovely  POET,  whose  sweet  frngrant  Name, 
Will  last  till  circling  Years  shall  cease  to  be. 
And  sink  in  vast  profound  Eternity. 
His  flowing  Members  and  his  lofty  Rhime, 
Have  breath'd,  and  spoke  his  Thoughts,  Uiro*  every 

Line, 
So  warm*d  my  Soul  (and  oft  inspired  my  Tongue,) 
As  if  a  Cherttb  or  a  Seraph  sung. 

A  gen*rous  Mind  towVds  all  his  Friends  he  bore. 
Scarce  one  he  lost,  but  daily  numbered  more. 
Some  say  he'd  Foes;  his  Foes  I  never  knew ; 
Who  spoke  ill  of  him,  mostly  s|)oke  untrue. 
Courteous,  and  humble,  pleasant,  just  and  wise. 
No  Affectation  vain  did  m  him  rise. 
Sincere  and  plain,  (I  make  not  any  Doubt) 
He  was  the  some  Within  Side  ns  'Without. 
He  loved  plain  Truth,  but  hated  formal  Cant 
In  those  who  Truth  and  Honesty  did  want 
A  curious  Artist  at  his  Business,  he 
Could  Tliink,  and  Speak,  Corupose,  Correct  so  free. 
To  make  a  Dead  man  speak,  or  Blind  to  sec. 

Of  different  learned  Tongues,  he  somewhat  knew. 
The  French,  the  Latin,  Greek  nnd  Hebrew  too. 
Firm  to  his  Vows,  a  tender  Husband  prov'd 
And  Father-like,  his  Princely  Babe  he  lov'd. 

Our  Wise  nnd  Great  Vice' Roy  did  him  respeot» 
Our  Ic'imed  Mayor  (I  know)  DID  him  affect; 
Our  grave  Assembly  voted  him  most  fit. 


n«ir  oriM  D(>b«t«  ill  iTHtiag  to  conunit, 

By  wbkh  greftt  Houour  the;  ilid  elearlj  ahew. 

To  IFrile.  aa  veil  as  PriiU.  be  fully  knev, 

And  wliit  was  atill  mor«  Great,  aod  worUi;  Note, 

(ItVwid)  the;  gave  biiii  too  a  Casting  Vote. 

But  stop  my  iluiie,  and  give  thy  Sorrows  rent. 
Such  SorroWd  wliich  in  Heiirts  of  Friends  >re  peat, 
Btarch  deep   for  Sighs   and   Groaiis    in    Nfttare'i 

Btore, 
Thon  weep  BO  long,  till  thou  canst  weep  no  more, 
Next  Siiminer  all  thy  Strength,  and  ottiers  oall. 
To  tell  his  Death,  and  solemn  FaneraL 

While  on  his  Desth-Bed.  oft.  Dear  Lord,  be  or/d, 
He  sang,  and  aireetly  like  ■  L:imb  he  dy'd. 
His  Corps  atteiidei  was  by  Friends  so  soon 
From  Seven  ot  Morn,  till  One  anient  at  Noon, 
By  Mastei^Printera  c.irried  towards  bin  Grave, 
Oar  City  Printtr  such  na  Honour  gave. 
A  Worthy  Merohsni  did  the  Widow  lead. 
And  then  both  mounted  on  a  stately  sided, 
Neit  Preaehtri,  Comauin  Council,  AldermeD, 
A  Jad.^  and  Sheriff  grac'd  the  solemn  Train, 
Nor  fjiil'd  oar  Treasurer,  in  respeot  to  coma, 
Nor  staid  the  Keeper  of  the  ROLLS  nt  home. 
Oar  aged  Post  Master  here  now  appears. 
Who  had  not  walked  so  far  (or  twice  Twelve  Yean, 
With  Merchants,  Shopkeepers,  the  Youug  and  Old, 


Thro 


t  very  easy  U 
L  did  on  Ilim 


The  Keeper  o/(Aa  SEIAL  d 
Thm  was  he  osrry'd  like  a  King,  in  State. 
And  whit  still  nclds  a  farther  Lustre  to't, 
Snxae  role  well  mounted,  others  walk'd  afoot. 
Cfaureh-Polks,  Dltieiitera,  hare  with  one  Accord, 
Their  kijid  Attendnnce  re.idily  afford. 
To  shew  thair  Love,  eaah  differing  "AetA  agree 
To  erj  'B  (lis  Pun'rol  with  their  Company, 
And  wliiib  was  yet  more  gr^iteful.  People  cry'd 
Beloifd  h'  liv'd.  Ba  hoa  belo^'d  hn  di/'d. 
Whsa  to  the  crowded  Meeting  he  wa.!  bore, 

I  wepl        

Wnile 

Sweetly  di* 


lay  Gods  Uniirernil  Love; 


-fin  my: 
Hiree  other  Preachers  did  their  Task  fulfil, 
Tne  Loving  ChalkUi/  and  the  Lowly  Hill, 
Ihe  famous  LiTujdals  did  the  Sermons  end 
Jot  this  our  highly  honoqr'd,  worthy  Friend. 
And  now  with  Joy,  with  holy  joy  well  leave. 
His  Body  resting  in  his  peneeful  Grave, 
m*  Soul,  in  the  blest  Anna  of  ONE  above, 
Whote  bright^t  Character  is  thit  of  LOV& 
A  nOD  thuf 8  slow  to  mark,  whnt'a  done  amias  I 
Who  ivnttd  not  term  ta  d'^r  a  Ood  a*  Ihii  f 
Id  whose  kind,  gricious  lovely  arms  well  leare 

For  HB  who  bought  bim,  boa  most  Bight  to  have 

QEOBGE  WEBB 
b  Miotber  of  PmnkliQ'-'  corly  lit«mrv  associates 
in  Pliiliiilel[)hia,  whose  charimters  live  in  the 
pages  uf  tho  Antabiogra^iy.  Franklin  foand  him, 
in  his  return  from  England,  a  yi>iith  of  eighteen, 
^>prentJced  to  his  fornier  master  Reimer,  who 
had  "boiighi  his  tiine"  fbr  four  vcars.  Webb 
was  a  runaway  adventurer  from  'England,  and 
gave  this  account  of  hijn<eir,  a«  Franklin  baa  re- 
lated it: — "  riidt  he  w,\*  bom  in  Gloucester,  edu- 
cated at  a  grammar- uihool,  and  had  been  dislin- 
gaished  Arnnug  the  scbokra  for  some  ap|iurent 
laperiority  in  performing  his  part  when  Ihev  ex- 
Mbitad  plaj-s;  belonged  to  the  Wits'  Club  there. 


WEBE.  lUl 

«nd  had  written  some  pieces  in  prose  and  verse, 
which  were  printed  in  tlie  Glouciisier  iiewsjiapeis. 
Thence  was  sent  to  Oxfbrd ;  there  he  continued 
about  a  year,  bnt  not  well  satisfied ;  wishing,  of 
all  things,  to  see  London,  and  become  a  player. 
At  length,  receiving  bis  quarterly  allowanoe  of 
Sfieen  guineas,  instead  of  discharging  hi»  debte, 
he  went  out  of  town,  hid  his  gown  in  a  (tarzo- 
bosb,  and  walked  to  London:  where,  having  iw 
friend  to  advise  him,  he  fell  into  bod  company 
won  spent  his  guineas,  found  no  means  of  being 
introduced  among  the  players,  grew  neoeasitoua, 
pawned  liis  clotb^  and  wanted  bread.  Walking 
the  street  very  hungry,  and  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  himself,  A  crimp's  bill  was  put  into  his 
Land,  offering  immediate  entertainment  and  en- 
couragement to  such  08  would  bind  theinaclvos  to 
serve  in  Atuerica.  He  went  direotJy,  sigued  the 
indentures,  was  put  into  tiie  ship  and  coine  over; 
never  writing  a  line  to  his  fheuda  lo  acquaint 
them  what  was  become  of  hiiu.  lie  was  hvely, 
witty,  gootl-natured,  and  a  jileosant  compatiiuo; 
bnt  idle,  thoughtless,  and  imprudent  to  the  last 
degree." 

Webb  was  afterwards  enabled  to  raise  himHelf 
out  of  his  apprenticeohip  into  a  partiiersliip  with 
Keimer,  and  he  became  a  member  of  Franklin's 
conver^on  club,  the  Junto;  and  in  1731  per- 
petrated a  copy  of  verges,  entitled  SatoMor^ 
Hall,  descriptive  of  a  place  of  entertainment  in 
the  suburbs,  which  wat  published  with  the  Iionor- 
able  title  of  "  A  Poein,"  with  a  motto  from  Ci,  oro 
on  the  title-page,  and  two  complimentary  aSa- 
sionsin  verae  by  J.  Brientnall  and  J.  Taylor,  who 
showed  themselves  hopeful  of  the  American  muse 
on  the  occasion. 

Taylor  at  the  time  kept  a  mathematical  school 
in  tlie  city,  and  publisbed  an  almanac,*  which 
preceded  Franklin's.  He  published  in  1T2S  a 
(Hietical  piece  entitled  Ptnmylvania.  He  was 
alive  in  1738,  in  an  extreme  old  age. 

What  furllior  became  of  Webb  we  know  not. 
We  are  coiiti:iit  with  this  look  ut  him  through 
the  Franklin  micrmscope. 


O'spring.  thou  fiiirest  seaton  of  the  year, 

How  lovely  soft,  huw  sweet  dost  thou  appear! 

What  pleusiug  landskips  meet  the  gating  eye] 

How  beauteous  nature  does  with  nature  vie : 

Gay  scenes  around  the  fancy  dues  invite. 

And  universal  beauty  prompts  to  write. 

But  chiefly  that  proud  Dome  on  Delaware's  itreai 

Of  this  my  humble  song  the  nobler  theme. 

Claims  all  the  tribute  of  these  rural  Inys, 

And  tuiiea  e'en  my  biirsh  voice  to  sing  its  praise. 


•  ThpflnlbonfcprtDUJInPi'nMylvsntawWAn  Almsnse 
IM  (bcTeU'oritai'ChrtMlsn  AccaantlWI.  By  Dinlel  Lfod^ 
Stnrlcnl  In  AirlcuUnrc-.  PrtDUd  m6  sold  by  WilUim  Bnd- 
turA,  nrsr  Phllsdrlphls.  In  P«nnf>r!nnlS:  P"  ssno  1*^' 
Qiultrrs,  sa  we  nuy  ln«T  frnni  lil*  psmphlet  pnbUsbeii  by 
BradBinLlnNsir  Tort-lnlBW:  -  A  Trnmpot  tonndwl  out  of 
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Why  Btandft  this  dome  erected  on  the  plaint 
For  pleasure  wns  it  built,  or  else  for  gain  f 
For  midnijB^ht  revels  was  it  ever  thought, 
Shall  impious  doctrines  ever  here  be  taught! 
Or  else  ior  nobler  [mrposes  designed. 
To  cheer  and  cultivate  the  mind. 
With  mutual  love  each  glowing  breast  inspire, 
Or  cherish  friendship's  now  degenerate  £re. 
Say,  goddess,  say,  do  tliou  the  truth  reveal. 
Say,  what  was  the  design,  if  good  or  ill! 

Fired  with  the  business  of  the  noisy  town, 

The  weary  Batchelors  their  cares  disown  ; 

For  this  loved  seat  they  all  at  once  prepare. 

And  long  to  breathe  the  sweets  of  country  air ; 

On  nobler  thoughts  their  active  minds  employ, 

And  a  select  variety  enjoy. 

"lis  not  a  revel,  or  lascivious  ni^^ht, 

That  to  this  hall  the  Batchelors  mvite ; 

Much  leas  shall  impious  doctrines  here  be  taught, 

Blush  ve  accusers  at  the  very  thought : 

For  other,  O  far  other  ends  aesigned. 

To  mend  the  heart,  and  cultivate  the  mind. 

Mysterious  nature  here  unveil'd  shall  be. 

And  knotty  points  of  deep  philosophy ; 

Whatever  wonders  undiscovered  are. 

Deep  hid  in  earth,  or  floating  high  in  air. 

Though  in  the  darkest  womb  of  niffht  involv'd. 

Shall  oy  the  curious  searcher  here  be  solv'd. 

Close  to  the  dome  a  garden  shall  be  join'd, 

A  fit  employment  for  a  studious  mind : 

In  our  vast  woods  whatever  samples  grow. 

Whose  virtues  none,  or  none  but  Indians  know. 

Within  the  confines  of  this  garden  brought, 

To  rise  with  added  lustre  sliall  be  taught ; 

Then  cuU'd  with  judgment  each  shall  yield  its  juice, 

Saliferous  balsam  to  the  sick  man's  use : 

A  loneer  date  of  life  mankind  shall  boast. 

And  death  shall  mourn  her  ancient  empire  lost 

But  yet  sometimes  the  all-inspiring  bowl 

To  laughter  shall  provoke  and  cheer  the  soul ; 

The  jocund  tale  to  humor  shall  invite, 

And  dedicate  to  wit  a  jovial  night 

Not  Uie  false  wit  the  cheated  world  admires- 

The  mirth  of  sailors,  or  of  country  squires ; 

Nor  the  gay  punster's,  whose  quick  sense  affords 

Nought  but  a  miserable  play  on  words ; 

Nor  the  grave  quidnune*»f  whose  inouiring  head 

With  musty  scraps  of  journals  must  oe  fed: 

But  condescending,  genuine,  apt,  and  fit, 

Good  nature  is  the  parent  of  true  wit; 

Though  gay,  not  loose;  though  learned,  yet  still 

clear; 
Though  bold,  yet  modest ;  human,  though  severe ; 
Though  nobly  thirsting  after  honest  fame. 
In  spite  of  wit's  temptation,  keeping  friendship's 

name. 

O  friendship,  heavenly  flnme  I  by  far  above 

The  ties  of  nature,  or  of  dourer  love : 

How  beauteous  are  thy  paths,  how  well  designed. 

To  soothe  the  wretched  mortal's  restless  mind  1 

By  thee  inspir'd  we  wear  a  soul  sedate. 

And  cheerful  tread  the  thorny  paths  of  fate. 

Then  music  too  shall  cheer  this  fair  abode. 

Music,  the  sweetest  of  the  gifts  of  God ; 

Music,  the  lan^iage  of  propitious  love ; 

Music,  that  things  inanimate  can  move. 

Ye  winds  be  husliM,  let  no  presumptuous  breeze 

Now  dare  to  whistle  through  the  rustling  trees ; 

Thou  Delaware  a  while  forget  to  roar. 

Nor  dash  thy  foaming  surge  against  the  shore : 

Be  thy  green  nymphs  upon  thy  surface  found. 

And  let  thy  stagnant  waves  confess  the  sound ; 


Let  thy  attentive  fishes  all  be  nigh ; 
For  fish  were  always  friends  to  harmony ; 
Witness  the  dolphin  which  Arioii  bore. 
And  landed  safely  on  his  native  shore. 

Let  doting  cynics  snarl,  let  noisy  zeal 
Tax  this  design  with  act  or  thought  of  ill ; 
Let  narrow  souls  their  rigid  morals  boast, 
Till  in  the  shadowy  name  the  virtue's  li)st ; 
Let  envy  strive  their  character  to  blast, 
And  fools  despise  the  sweets  they  cannot  taste ; 
This  certain  truth  let  the  inquirer  know. 
It  did  from  g^ood  and  generous  motives  flow. 

JOSEPH  BBIEMTNALL 

Was  another  member  of  the  "Junto,"  whom 
Franklin  has  sketched  in  a  few  words : — "  A 
copier  of  deeds  for  the  scriveners, — a  good-na- 
tured, friendly,  middle-aged  man,  a  great  lover  of 
|)oetry,  reading  all  he  could  meet  witli,  and  writ- 
ing some  that  w&s  tolerable ;  very  ingenious  in 
making  little  knick-knackeries,  and  of  sensible 
conversation." 

When  Keimer,  througli  the  treacherous  friend- 
ship of  the  Oxford  scapegrace  Webb,  became 
acquainted  with  Franklin^s  ])lan  of  starting  a 
newspaper,  and  anticipated  the  project ;  Franklin, 
whose  plans  were  not  fully  ri[)e,  threw  the  weight 
of  his  talent  into  the  oppositionjoumal  of  Bradford, 
The  Weekly  Mercury^  where  he  comnienced  pub- 
lishing the  series  of  Essays,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Spectator,  entitled.  The  Jbnsy-Body*  The  first, 
fifth,  and  eighth  numbers  were  Frankliu\«s  and 
they  were  after^vaixls  continued  for  some  months 
by  Brientnall.  A  more  pnictical  satisfaction  t-ocn 
followed,  when  Eeinier^s  paper  fell  into  Fronklin^s 
hands,  and  became  known  as  the  Philadelphia 
Gazette,  of  1729.  As  a  spe<imen  of  Brientnall 
we  take  his  lines  prefixed  to  Webb's  "  Batchelors* 
HaU:" 

The  generous  Muse  conccri/d  to  see 
Detraction  bear  so  great  a  sway, 

Descends  sometimes,  as  now  to  tfiee, 
To  chase  ill  fame  and  spite  awi:y. 

Censorious  tongues,  which  nimbly  iuu\  e. 
Each  virtuous  name  to  persecute, 

Thy  muse  has  taught  the  truth  to  prove, 
And  be  to  base  conjectures  mute 

Let  every  deed  that  merits  praise, 

Be  justly  crown'd  with  spritely  verse ; 

And  every  tongue  shall  give  the  bays 

To  him  whose  lines  they,  pleased,  re^jearaei 

Long  stand  the  dome,  the  garden  grow. 
Anil  may  thy  song  prove  always  true : 

I  wish  no  greater  good  below. 
Than  this  to  hear,  and  that  to  view. 

JAMES  RALPH. 

The  exact  birthplace  of  this  writer,  who  at* 
tained  considerable  distinction  by  his  politioal' 
pamphlets  and  histories  in  England,  and  whose 
memory  has  been  embalmed  for  posterity  in  the 
autobiography  of  Franklin  and  tlie  Dunciad  of 
Pope,  has  never  been  precisely  ascertained.  We 
first  hear  of  him  in  tlie  com|)any  of  Franklin  at 
Philadelphia,  as  one  of  his  young  literary  cronies 
whom  the  sage  confesses  at  tliat  time  to  have  in- 


*  It  WAS  evidently  considered  a  prominent  feature  of  tiM 
small  sheet  In  which' It  appeared. 


JAHES  RALPH. 


dootrinat«d  in  inSdelity.  In  thaw  dayi  Ralph 
was  "  a  derk  to  a  merdiant,"  and  moon  inolined 
to  "giwe  hiiQsulf  up  entirely  to  poetir.  He 
was,"  adds  Franklin,  "  infueniouB,  genteel  in  hie 
mannent,  and  extremely  eloquent;  I  think  I 
never  knew  a  prettier  talker."  lie  embarked 
with  Franklin,  aa  is  well  known,  on  his  first  vuy- 
aoe  to  Endand,  leaving  a  wife  and  child  behind 
mm,  as  an  illustration  oT  bis  opinions,  and  the  two 
cronies  spent  their  money  in  Ixndon  together, 
"  inseparable  oompanions  in  LJttle  Britain.  Ralph 
rapidly  went  throagh  all  die  phases  of  the  old 
London  Bcliool  of  preparatiiin  for  a  hack  political 
pampbluteer.  He  tried  tlie  pkyhouae,  bnt  Wilkes 
thought  he  had  no  qnaliticatinns  furtheatage; 
be  projected  a  weekly  paper  on  the  plan  of  the 
Spectator,  bat  the  publisher  Roberts  did  not  ap- 
prove of  it ;  and  even  an  attempt  at  the  drudgery 
rf  a  scrivener  with  the  Temple  kwyc 


He  I 


er,  to 


with  his  fortunes  a  young  miUin 
the  house  with  the  two  adventurers ;  but  ho  was 
compelled  to  leave  ber,  and  go  into  the  country 
for  tlie  employment  of  a  scboulmnster,  and  Frank- 
liti  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  make  some 
proposals. to  the  mistress  which  were  r^ected, 
and  which  Ralph  pleaded  afterwards  as  a  receipt 
in  full  for  all  his  obligatiung,  peonniary  and  other- 
wise, to  his  friend.  While  in  tlio  provinces,  where, 
bj  the  way,  he  called  biinself  Mr.  Franklin,  he 
foand  employment  in  writing  an  epic  poem  which 
be  sent  by  instalments  to  his  Triend  at  London, 
who  dinsoaded  him  from  it,  and  backed  his 
ojunions  with  a  copy  of  Young's  satire  on  the 
fblly  of  authorsliip,  which  was  then  just  pub- 
lUied.  He  conHnued  scribbling  verses,  however, 
till,  as  Franklin  says,  "Pupe  cured  him."  His 
flnt  publication  ap|iears  to  have  been  Night,  a 
poem,  in  1T28,  which  is  commemorated  in  the 
eonplet  of  the  Dunciad : 
Silence,  ye  wolve 

s  compliment  which  was  paid  nut  so  much  to  that 
poem,  whatever  its  deriierits,  as  to  a  poetical 
tquib  which  Ralph  had  published,  entitled  Sait- 
Mjr,  reflecting  nnpleasentlv  on  Pope,  Swift,  nnd 
Gay.  Night  was  f.illow^d'  in  1729  by  the  Epio 
Zeuma,  or  the  Lone  of  Lihtrty.  It  is  un  octavo 
volume  in  three  buoks,  a  story  of  love  and  war 
of  a  Peruvian  chieftain  whose  mistress  is  captured 
by  the  8|)aniardB,  and  recovere.l  again,  while  the 
hero  falls  in  a  gnuid  battle.  Of  this  work  the 
oorioos  reader  of  Franklin  may  bo  pleased  witli  a 
specimen,  and  we  accordingly  quota  a  passage 
from  a  ci)py  in  tho  Harvard  College  library,  the 
only  one  we  have  met  with. 

11>  hard  for  maq,  bevllder'd  in  a  maze 

Of  doabtrnl  rea«'iiiii^9,  to  a^ign  tho  cnuso 

Why  beaT"!!'!!  nll-ruUrig  piiw'r  BU|irem*lj  jmt 

And  good,  ahou'd  give  Iberiii's  cniel  miiis 

Unbounded  leave  to  travel  o'er  th«  gtobp. 

And  search  remotest  climes;  to  dtreUii  llicir  sway 

Through  all  the  western  world  ;  to  exile  Peace 

And  Liberty,  with  all  their  train  uf  joyg 

From  the  afttii'ted  laiidi;  and  proudly  vex  I 

"ni'  mihsppy  nations  with  oppreraive  rule. 


The  fearless  Natives  rarely  h&ird  of  wur 
And  its  destructive  ill*;  Karairie,  Disetise, 
And  all  the  various  gitagues  of  other  rculins. 
Were  there  unknown ;  hfe  was  a  con^tint  gcene 
Of  harmleas  pleasures;  and,  when  full  of  days, 
The  woodland  banter  and  the  toiling  swain 
Uke  ripeu'd  fruit  that,  in  the  midnight  shade, 
Drops  from  the  bough,  in  peace  nud  silence  sank 
Into  the  gmrc     But  when  the  SpBiii^  troops, 
In  search  of  plunder,  crowded  on  the  rfiore, 
And  claimed,  by  right  divim,  the  sovereign  rule. 
Another  scene  began;  nnd  nil  the  Woes, 
Munktnd  can  suffei-,  took  their  turn  to  reign. 

A  Pindaric  ode  in  blank  verse.  The  Mutest  Ad- 
dreu  to  the  King,  was  another  of  Ralph's  poetical 
attempts.  The  year  1730  produced  a  {ilay.  The 
FaehioiuAU  Lady,  or  Harlequin's  Opera,  per- 
formed at  Goodman's  Fields,  followed  by  several 
others,  The  Fall  of  the  Sari  of  Euea,  Lmeyer't 
liait,  and  Attrologer.  Poi>e,  not  the  direst 
witness,  says  that  he  praised  liimself  in  the  jour- 
nals, and  mat  apon  being  advised  to  study  the 
laws  of  dramatic  poetry  before  he  wrote  for  the 
stage,  he  replied,  "Shoksiiearo  writ  without 
rnles."*  ffis  ability  at  writiTig,  however,  and 
:naking  himself  nseful,  gained  hiin  tlie  support 
of  Dodington,  and  secured  him  a  pulT  in  that 
politician's  Diary,  He  wrote  in  tlie  newspapers 
of  tho  day,  the  London  Journal,  the  Weekly 
Medley,  and  published  The  Renembraneer  in  the 
use  of  his  patron.  His  Hiitory  of  England 
during  the  reignt  of  King  William,  Queea  Anne, 
and  George  I.;  with  an  Introduetury  Reriea  of  the 
reigns  of  the  Royal  Brother*  Uharla  11,  and 
Jamee  II.  ;  in  iehieh  are  to  be  found  the  feed*  of 
the  Resolution,  was  |iiililished  in  two  huge  folios, 
17«-G,  nnd  be  is  said  to  have  had  in  it  Doiling- 
ton's  assistance.  He  was  also  the  author  of  two 
octavo  volumes  on  The  Ute  and  Abase  of  Parlia- 
menu  from  1660  to  1744,  and  a  Retieui  of  the 
Pidili^  BuHdiagt  of  London,  in  1731,  has  been 
attributed  to  him.  CliarlesJamceFoxlia-i  sjioken 
well  of  his  historical  "  aciiteness"  and  "  diligence," 
and  noticed  his  "  sometimes  falling  into  the  coin- 
inon  error  of  judging  by  the  eveiit."t  His  last 
producijon  in  1768,  for  which  his  active  esjicri- 
cnoes  had  fiilly  supplied  htm  with  inatcriitl,  wtta 
entitled  The  Gate  of  Authore  by  Profmii>a  or 
Trade  Stated,  with  regard  to  Bookeellen,  the 
Stage  and  the  Publie.  "  It  Is,"  says  Drake, 
"Ci)mposed  with  Sfnrit  and  feeling;  enmnentting 
all  the  bitter  evils  incident  Ui  an  employment  so 
precarious,  and  so  inadequately  rewarded;  and 
abounds  in  anecdote  and  entertainment.''^  Hav- 
ing thus  recorde<l  what  he  hod  learnt  of  this 
profession,  and  obtained  a  pension  too  late  to 
0ojoy  it  long,  he  dieil  of  a  lit  of  the  gout  at 
Ghiswick,  Jan.  24,  1TG2.J 


•  Tlot*  to  tha  Dnnclnd.  Rk.  11 


r.ieCi    Thl)l9  rope's  I 


i  One<>r'l1wsn(«lot«iDrRa1pbli[ar1iriiliif1,vsniu»lne.  Wa 

■  enpj  or  JnlinHn'i  Lives  nf  Ihe  Poet*,    tiirrlck  chblnE  In 

carry  bim  a  card.  Tba  ySetlm  mhialil'iiii  ib«  nnler,  ir<>Dt 
tttet  him  with  Mr.  Rarrlek's  r•1|wcl^  wha  bad  Mrit  a  ran  to 
brluElilm  ■•.dinner.  It  Is  necrlfeM  tn  add  be  <rv  mlv'liv  at 
tba  lab'e.    frajTi  the  Uiol  inakloe  liiiulrv  it  w.ii  r.nria  IbU 

I  FrBiik]ln'iAutoUu|,-ni>lir.  Cbalnien*3L]ag.  Dlcc'Dnka'i 


CTCLOPi£DU  OF  AUEBICAB  UTERATDEE. 


BEN'AHIN  FSAMKLIN. 

BwHJXnm  Fkan-kun,  whow  Terj  name,  sinoe  it 
WW  oo:is«crat«d  by  the  j>oet  Chancer,  U  freshly 
MitnK)M:ive  uf  freedom,  was  bora  in  Bwton,  Janu- 
ary 17, 1706.    He  was  the  yornigeat  bod  of  the 

yijUD({esttK>nri>rlire  generations,  die  fifteenth  child 
oi'  liid  father  out  of  a  fainily  of  Bcventeen,  fourteen 
of  whom  were  bom  ia  America,  and  of  thene  ten 
were  the  children  of  hie  mother,  the  second  wife, 
and  all  grew  op  U>  yeais  of  maturity  and  were 
married.  His  father  was  a  aun-oonfoniiist  etiii- 
gnut  fhun  En^nd,  who  came  h>  Boston  abuot 


Blnbplna  or  FranUlB. 
1665,  a  men  of  Mrength  and  prudence  of  cha- 
racter; descended  from  a  family  which,  though  it 
oould  claijii  DO  other  nobiUty  thim  in  nature's  he- 
raldry of  honeat  labor,  liad  shown  considerable 
penistcncy  in  that ;  holdin;;  on  to  a  small  freehold 
estate  of  thirty  acres  in  Northamptonshire  for  a 

Seriod  of  tliree  hundred  years,  the  eldest  son  ntea- 
lly  pDFSuing  the  bn^ness  of  a  smith.  Franklin 
was  not  averse  to  tlifsc  claims  of  antiquity.  In 
his  Autobiography  ho  inentionii  having  examined 
the  registers  at  Ecton,  and  "  found  an  account  of 
the  family  marriages  and  burials  from  the  year 
1C65  imly."  An  uncle  who  died  four  yearn  before 
his  illuBtrioUB  nejibew  was  bom,  heralded  the 
rising  instincts  of  the  race  by  his  strupg'cs  out  of 
the  smithery  into  a  legal  education,  and  a  position 
of  considerable  infiuenoo  in  the  county.  There 
was  also  some  taste  for  literature  makmg  its  ap- 
pearance fVom  another  uncle,  Bei^amin,  our 
Franklin's  godfather,  who  Kved  to  on  old  ago  in 
Boston,  and  left  behind  him,  in  1728,  two  quarto 
volnmea  of  manuscript  poem",  occasional  family 
verses,  acrostioi,  and  the  like.  One  of  these  com- 
poMtions,  sent  to  the  young  Benjamin  at  the  age 
of  seven,  on  siime  deniortstration  of  precocity, 
tnmed  out  to  bo  prophetic. 


V  plenty  in  the  verdant  blade  appear, 
What  may  we  not  soon  hope  for  lo  the  earl 
When  flowen  >re  beaatiful  before  they're  Mown, 
Wbiit  rarities  will  afterward  be  ahown  I 
If  treet  good  fruit  un'noculated  bear. 
You  may  be  lure  't  will  afterward  be  rare. 
If  froitB  are  sweet  before  tliev've  time  to  yellow. 
How  luscious  will  they  be  wLeo  they  are  mellow  ', 
If  first  year's  shoota  such  noble  elusten  send, 
What  laden  boughs,  Engedi-like,  may  we  expect  in 
the  end) 

III  1710  he  had  written  tliia  Acroetio  to  hia 

Be  til  thy  psreata  an  obedient  son ; 
EBt:h  dny  let  duty  eonWimtty  be  done; 
fiever  give  wiiy  t«  rioth,  or  lust,  or  pride. 
If  free  you'd  be  from  tliousand  illi  beside ; 
Above  i^ll  iUs  be  sure  avoid  the  ihetf 
Han's  duuKer  lie9  in  Satan,  sin,  and  sell 
lu  virtue,  learning,  wisdom,  progren  make ; 
Ne'er  shriok  at  eufferiiig  for  thy  Suvioar's  sake. 
Fraud  and  all  falsehood  in  thy  dealings  Bee, 
Rehgious  alirnya  in  thy  station  be; 
Adore  the  maker  of  tliy  inward  part, 
Now'i  the  accepted  time,  give  hmi  thy  heart; 
Keep  a  good  conscience,  'tis  a  constant  friend, 
like  jui%e  and  witnetu  this  thy  acts  attend- 
In  bairt  with  bended  knee,  alone,  adore 
Done  but  the  lliree  in  One  for  evermore.* 

Franklin's  mother  represented  a  literaiy  name 
of  the  old  province  of  MaMachusetts.  She  wna 
the  daughter  of  Peter  Polger,  of  whose  little  poeti- 
cal volmne,  "A  Looking GLiss  for  the  Timet^" 
asserting  liberty  of  con«oienoe,  we  have  already 
given  some  accounI.+ 

The  early  incidents  of  Franklin's  life  are  hap- 
pily familiar,  through  the  oharming  pages  of  the 
Antobiofrraphy,  to  everj'  American  reader.  There 
is  not  an  intelhgent  school-boy  who  docs  not  know 
the  story  of  his  escajic  from  the  noisome  soap  and 
candle  manufactory  of  bis  father  into  tlie  printing- 
office  of  his  brother ;  bis  commencement  of  this 
literary  life,  when,  like  the  young  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, he  wrote  ballads  fiir  the  streets,  on  the 
Light-house  tragedy  and  Black-beard  the  pirate, 
and  dexisteil  from  this  unprofitable  course  of  poetry 
when  his  father  told  him  that  "  verse  makers  were 
genemllv  bcpgnrs;"  liis  borrowing  books  and  sit- 
ting up  m  the  night  to  read  them ;  buying  other* 
for  himself,  and findiog opportunity  toHtudy  thent, 
by  the  savings  of  time  and  money  in  his  printing- 
office  dinner  of  a  slice  of  broad  mid  a  glass  of 
water;  his  stealthily  slipping  his  articles  under 
the  doorof  his  newspajier  office,  the  JVawfna^ofut 
Cotinnt,  at  night ;  his  endurance  of  various  slights 
and  humilities,  till  nature  and  intellect  grew  too 
strong  in  him  for  his  brotlier's  tyrnnnv,  when  he 
broke  the  connexion  of  his  appre'nttcesliip  and  b«> 
took  himself  to  Phibdelphia,  where  he  ate  that 
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memorable  "  puffy"  roll  in  the  streets,  observed  as 
he  went  along  by  Miss  Read,  his  future  wife  ;  his 
first  sleep  in  the  city  in  the  Quaker  meeting ;  his 
printing-house  work  and  education ;  his  singular 
association  with  Governor  Keith,  and  the  notice 
which  he  received  from  Burnet,  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  as  he  journeyed  along,  marking  thus 
early  his  career  and  influence  with  titled  person- 
ages, which  carried  him  to  the  thrones  of  kings 
themselves. 

That  "odd  volume  of  the  Spectator,"  too, 
which  directed  his  youthful  tastes,  how  often  do 
we  meet  with  its  kindly  influences  in  American 
literature.  It  turns  up  again  and  again  in  the 
pages  of  Freueau,  Dennie,  Paulding,  Irving;  and 
we  have  had  another  good  look  at  it  lately 
through  the  lorgnette  of  Master  Ik  Marvel.* 

Franklin  left  Boston  at  seventeen,  in  1723 ; 
visited  England  the  following  year,  worked  at  his 
trade,  and  wrote  a  treatise  of  infidel  metaphysics, 
and  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1726.  The  plan 
for  the  conduct  of  life  which  he  wrote  on  this 
voyage  homewards,  has  been  lost.  Its  scope  may 
be  readily  gathered  from  his  writings.  Industry, 
we  may  be  sure,  formed  a  prominent  feature  in 
it,  and  economy  of  happiness  the  next,  by  which 
a  man  should  live  on  &s  good  terms  as  possible 
with  himself  and  his  neighbors.  In  his  early  life, 
Franklin  had  exposed  himself  to  some  danger  by 
his  habit  of  criticism.  More  than  one  passage  of 
his  writin<»s  warns  the  reader  against  this  ten- 
dency. Tliough  he  never  appears  to  have  wanted 
firmness  on  projier  occasions,  he  settled  down  upon 
the  resolution  to  speak  ill  of  no  one  whatever, 
and  as  much  good  as  possible  of  everybody. 

On  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  he  established 
the  club,  the  Junto,  which  lasted  nmny  years,  and 
was  a  means  not  only  of  imjjrovement  but  of  po- 
litical influence,  as  his  opportunities  for  exercising 
it  increased.  The  steps  of  Franklin's  progress 
were  now  rapid.  He  estabUshed  himself  as  a 
printer,  purchased  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette^  then 
recently  started,  and  which  he  had  virtually  pro- 
jected in  1729 ;  published  the  same  year  a 
pamphlet,  A  Modest  Enquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Necessity  of  a  Paper  Currency  ;  married  in 
1730;  assisted  in  founding  the  Philadelphia 
library  in  1731 ;  the  next  year  published  his  Al- 
manac; was  chosen  in  1736  clerk  of  tlie  General 
AflB^mbly ;  became  deputy  postmaster  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1737 ;  was  all  this  while  a  printer,  and 
publishing  the  newspaper,  not  dividing  the  duties 
of  his  printing  of&ce  with  a  partner  until  1748 ; 
in  1741  published  The  General  Magazine  and 
Historical  Chronicle  for  all  the  British  Planta- 
tions in  America;  invented  the  stove  which 
bears  his  name  in  1742 ;  proposed  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  m  1743 ;  estabHshed  tlie 
Academy,  out  of  which  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania finally  grew,  in  1749 ;  in  1752  demon- 
strated his  theory  of  the  identity  of  lightning 
with  electricity  by  his  &mous  kite  experiment  in 
a  field  near  Philadelphia ;  on  the  anticipation  of 
war  with  France  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Congress  of  Commissioners  of  the  Colonies  at 
Albany  in  1754,  where  he  proposed  a  system  of 

^  Franklin  did  not  forget  the  Spectator,  the  Mend  of  his 
boTbood.  in  his  last  days.  In  his  will  he  bequeathes  to  the  son 
of  Ids  friend.  Mr&  Hewson,  **a  f«et  of  Spectators,  Tatlers,  and 
Guard  lana,  bandaomely  bound.*^ 


union  which  in  important  points  anticipated  the 
present  Confederation ;  opposed  taxation  by  par- 
liament; assisted  Braddock^s  Expedition  by  his 
energy ;  was  himself  for  a  short  time  a  military 
commander  on  the  frontier  in  1756;  was  the 
next  year  sent  to  England  by  tlie  Assembly,  a 
|>opular  representative  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  Proprietaries,  when  Massacliusetts,  Maryland, 
and  Georgia  also  appointed  him  their  agent; 
took  part  in  the  historical  Reniew  of  Pennsyl- 
vania^ a  trenchant  volume  on  the  afiairs  of  the 
Colony,  in  1759 ;  wrote  a  pamphlet,  The  Interest 
of  Great  Britain  Considered  in  the  retention  of 
Canada,  in  1760 ;  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  from  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Oxford,  and  returned  to  America  in  1762.  Two 
years  after  he  returned  to  England  as  Colonial 
agent ;  pursued  his  course  industriously  and 
courteously  for  the  interests  of  the  old  Grovern- 
ment,  but  firmly  for  the  right  ckimed  at  home ; 
bore  a  full  Examination  before  Parliament  on  the 
relations  of  America  to  the  Stamp  Act,  which  wan 
published  and  read  with  genend  interest;  was  con- 
fronted by  Wedderburn,  the  Solicitor-General  for 
the  crown,  as  counsel  for  Hutchinson  at  the  me- 
morable privy  council  examination  of  January, 
1774;  returned  again  to  Philadelphia  in  1775; 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  Con- 
gress ;  went  amba<«8ador  to  France  in  October  of 
Uie  same  year,  when  he  was  seventy,  and  dis- 
played his  talents  in  diplomacy  and  society  ; 
returning  after  signing  the  treaty  of  peace,in  1785 
to  America,  when  he  was  made  President  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  for  three  years ; 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Federal  Convention  in  1787, 
and  retaining  his  full  powers  of  mind  and  consti- 
tutional cheerfulness  to  the  last,  died  April  17, 
1790,  in  his  eigiity-fourth  year. 

The  famous  epitaph  which  he  wrote  in  his  days 
of  youth,  at  the  age  of  twenty-tiiree,  was  not 
placed  over  his  grave  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Body 

Of    ^ 

Benjamin  Franklin, 

Printer, 

(Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book, 

Its  contents  torn  out, 

And  stript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding,) 

Lies  here,  food  for  worm?. 

Yet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be  lost. 

For  it  will,  as  he  believed,  appear  once  more. 

In  a  new 

And  more  beautiful  edition. 

Corrected  nnd  amended 

By 

The  Author.* 


^  We  have  alreadv  printed,  anU,  p.  22,Woodbrid(re*8  epitaph 
on  Cotton,  inipposed  to  be  the  orf^nal  of  this.  There  is  an> 
other  old  Now  England  source  in  the  lines  written  in  1681,  by 
Joseph  Capen.  Minister  of  Topsfleld,  on  the  death  of  John 
Foster,  who,  Mr.  Sparks  tells  ua,  set  ap  the  first  printing-press 
in  Boston. 

Thy  body,  which  no  aetiveness  did  lack, 

Now's  laid  aside  like  an  old  almanac: 

But  for  the  present  only's  out  of  date, 

Twill  have  at  length  a  far  more  active  state. 

Yea,  though  with  dust  thy  body  soiled  bo, 

Yet  at  the  resurrection  we  shall  see 

A  &ir  edition,  and  of  matchless  worth. 

Free  from  Erratm,  new  in  Heaven  set  forth ; 

'TIS  but  a  word  from  God,  the  groat  Creator, 

It  stiall  be  done  when  he  saith  Imprimatur. 

Davis,  in  his  Travels  in  America,  finds  another  scarce  for 
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He  directed  a  simpler  inscription  in  his  will : — 
"  I  wish  to  be  barieu  by  tfie  side  of  my  wife,  if  it 
may  be,  and  that  a  marble  stone,  to  be  made  by 
Ohambers,  six  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  plain, 
with  only  a  small  moulding  round  the  upper  edge, 
and  thih  inscription, 

Benjamin  ) 

AND      >  Fbankun. 
Deborah  ) 

178—. 

be  placed  orer  us  both." 

One  of  the  most  memorable  incidents  in  Frank- 
lin's life,  was  his  appearance,  in  1774,  before  the 
Oonmiittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  on  the  hearing 
of  the  Petition  of  tlie  Massachusetts  people,  for 
the  recall  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver,  whose  mina- 
tory letters  he  had  been  instrmnental  in  publish- 
ing, and  thereby  lighted  the  torch  of  Revolution. 
Franklin  had  there  to  meet  the  assault  of  Wed- 
derburn,  the  8o1icitor-General  of  tlie  Crown,  who 
attacked  him  with  the  sharpest  wit  and  iiercest 
insolence.  Franklin  represented  his  agency  in  the 
matter  of  procuring  and  forwarding  the  letters  to 
America,  as  a  pubhc  act,  dealing  with  the  public 
correspondence  of  public  men.  Wedderburn  in- 
veighed against  it  as  a  theft,  and  betrayal  of 
private  confi<lence.  "  Into  what  companies,"  ho 
exclaimed,  "will  the  fabricator  of  tliis  iniquity 
hereafter  go  with  an  unembarnissed  face,  or  with 
any  semblance  of  the  honest  intrepidity  of  vir- 
tue? Men  will  watch  him  with  a  jealous  eye — 
they  will  hide  theirpapers  from  him,  and  lock  up 
their  escritoires.  Having  hitherto  aspired  atter 
fame  by  his  writing-,  he  will  henceforth  esteem 
it  a  libel  to  be  called  a  man  of  letters — h&mo 
trium  literarum  ;"♦  and,  in  allusion  to  Franklin's 
avowal  of  his  share  in  the  transaction — "  I  can 
compare  him  only  to  Zanga,  in  Dr.  Young's  Re- 
venge— 

Know,  then,  'twas  I, 
I  forged  the  letter — I  disposed  the  picture^ 
I  hated,  I  despised — and  I  destroy. 

I  ask,  my  Lord,  whether  the  revengeful  temper 
attributed  by  poetic  fiction  only  to  the  bloody- 


tbts.  Id  a  Lotin  Epitaph  on  the  London  bookseller.  Jacob  Ton- 
son,  pnbllflhcd  TTith  ail  EngU-h  translation  iu  the  GcnUtmann 
Magasine  for  Feb.  178(L    This  is  its  conclusion — 

When  hcaren  rcvlew'd  th'  original  Uoci, 

Twas  with  errataa  few  perplexM: 

PIeas*d  wl:h  the  copy  was  coUaUA, 

And  to  a  better  life  tni'Mlated. 
But  let  to  life  this  »upplemefit 

Bo  printed  on  thy  monument, 

I>>st  thc./frirf  page  of  death  bhoald  be, 

Groat  editor  a  lAank  to  thoe ; 

And  thou  who  many  tHUs  pive, 

Should  want  otu^  tiiie  for  this  grave. 
'•  Stay  pa>5enper  and  drop  a  tear ; 

Here  libs  a  noted  Bmikseller : 

This  marble  inrittt  here  is  plac*d 

To  tell,  that  when  he  found  d'fac^d 

Ills  htx)k  of  Hj?  he  died  with  grief: 

Yet  he  bv'true  and  genuine  belief, 

A  new  c()ltion  may  expect. 

Far  more  enlarga  ana  more  corrects 

♦  The  old  Roman  joke  on  a  thief— the  word  of  three  letters 
fur.    It  occurs  In  Plant u?. 

Anthrax. — Tun'  trlum  lltterarum  homo  Me  vitupcras? 

Congrio. — Fur,  etiam  fur  trifnrclfer. 

Aulularla,  Act  II.  ?e.  Iv.  v.  46-7. 
which  Kllev  thus  £ng1ii>bes : 

Ai^i. — 'f  ou.  you  three-lettered  fellow,  do  you  abuse  me,  you 
thief? 

(^ongrio. — ^To  be  sare  I  do.  you  trebly-distilled  thief  of 
tbieres. 

Bohn's  Plautwv,  1.  8»1. 


minded  African,  is  not  snrpaflsed  by  the  coolness 
and  apathy  of  tlie  wily  New  Englander."* 

A  distinguished  companv  was  present  in  the 
Council  Chuuber ;  among  others,  Burke,  Priestley, 
and  Jeremy  Bentham.  The  last  has  describea 
Franklin's  quiet  endurance  of  the  scene :  **  Alone 
in  the  recess,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  president, 
standing,  remaining  the  whole  time  like  a  ix>ck, 
in  the  same  posture,  his  head  resiting  on  his  left 
hand,  and  in  that  attitude  abiding  the  i>clting  of 
the  pitiless  storm.'-f  PriestleyJ  .-ays  that  Lord 
North  was  the  only  one  of  the  council  who  be- 
haved with  decent  gravity.  To  conciliate  his 
fellow  Enghshmen,  Franklin  had  dressed  himself 
carefully  for  tlie  occasion  in  a  costly  suit  of  Man- 
chester velvet,  and  Priestley  adds  the  story  of 
Franklin's  trimuph : — ^^  Silas  Deane  told  me  that, 
when  they  met  at  Paris  to  sign  the  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  America,  he  purposely  put  on 
that  suit,"§  Verily  Franklin  had  his  revenge  in 
the  swift  pursuing  decrees  of  fate.  An  epigram- 
matist of  the  times  declared  the  end : — 

Sarcastic  sawney,  full  of  spite  and  hale, 
On  modest  Franklin  poured  his  venal  prate; 
The  calm  philo^oplier  without  reply 
Withdrew^and  gave  his  couutrj'  liberty  :| 

and  the  retributive  pen  of  the  historian  has 
pointed  to  tlie  final  reputation  of  tlie  two  actors 
in  the  scene— the  usuri>ing  tyrant  of  the  hour 
and  the  generous  benefactor  of  the  age.  "  Frank- 
lin and  Wedderburn  parted;  the  one  to  spread 
the  celestial  fire  of  freedom  among  men ;  to  make 
his  name  a  cherished  household  word  in  every 
nation  of  Europe ;  and  in  the  beautiful  language 
of  Washington,  ^  to  be  venerated  for  benevolence, 
to  be  admired  for  talents,  to  be  esteemed  for  pa- 
triotism, to  be  beloved  for  philanthropy :'  the 
other,  childless  tliough  twice  wedded,  unbeloved, 
wrangling  with  the  patron  who  had  impeached 
his  veracity,  busy  only  in  *  getting  everything  he 
could'  in  the  way  of  titles  and  riche.'*,  as  the 
wages  of  corruption.  Franklin,  when  he  died, 
had  nations  for  his  mouiiiers,  and  the  great  and 
the  good  throughout  the  world  as  his  eulogists ; 
when  W'edderburn  died  tliere  was  no  man  to 
mourn;  no  senate  spoke  his  praise;  no  poet 
embalmed  his  memory;  and  his  King,  hearing 
that  he  was  certainly  dead,  said  only,  '^  then  he 
has  not  lefl  a  greater  knave  behind  him  in  mv 
dominions.'  ''IT 

The  finest  study  of  Franklin  is  in  his  Auto- 
biography. Simple  in  style,  it  is  tinged  by  the 
pecidiar  habit  of  the  author's  mind,  and  shows 
his  humor  of  character  in  perfection.  Notice,  for 
instance,  the  lurking  tone  of  admiration  of  the 


*  Chief  Justice  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chanoellom, 
ri.  K-d-^  Uo  introduces  this  '*memorablo  contest''  with  tlie 
ballad  quotation, 

The  babe  that  was  unborn  might  rue 
The  speaking  of  that  day. 

t  Campbell's  Chancellors,  vl.  101. 

i  It  was  In  a  letter  dated  Nov.  10, 1802,  at  Nortbnroberland, 
In  Pennsylvania,  which  appeared  In  the  London  Monthly  Man* 
zinc  for  Februar>',  18(8.  It  is  printed  In  the  appendix  toue 
Priestley  Memoirs,  44(^M. 

%  Mr.*S|)ark.s  notices  the  common  error  in  tellins:  this  story 
adopted  by  Lord  Brougham  in  his  .«ketch  of  Wedderburn, 
which  makes  Franklin  to  havre  worn  the  dress  the  second  time 
at  the  slcninp  of  thf  pfsue  of  Versailles. — Life  of  Franklin,  466. 

I  Notes  and  Qiu'ilts,  No.  IIC. 

5  Bancroft,  vl.  499. 
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atlty  old  aophister,  in  the  acooant  nf  the 
tioD  of  old  Bradford  with  Keimer,  die  printer,  un 
Franklin's  firat  introductiun ;  or  the  adnntiieas 
willi  which,  when  he  is  about  Mag  cfliight  in  his 
own  web,  when  he  is  reconunendins  modesty  in 
pn^xnng  critical  opinions,  and  falls  himself  to 
unhiding  a  couplet  of  Pofie— Ite  ventures  his 
emendation,  and  recovers  his  piisition  bj  adding, 
"This,  however,  I  should  aubmit  to  better  jndg- 

Tbere  is  a  simplioity  in  this  book  which  charms 
m  in  the  same  way  with  the  humorous  toaches 
«r  nature  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Franklin's 
Bcstan  bn>tber  in  the  printinp-otlice, — irascible, 
jealoos,  and  mortiHed  on  the  return  of  the  i^ucctes- 
fbl  adventurer,  who  is  playing  off  his  prusperity 
before  the  workmen,  is  an  artist's  picture  of  life^ 
drawn  in  a  few  ooncluitive  touches.  So,  too,  is 
Keiiner  an  happily  hit  off  as  any  personage  in  Gil 
BIa>i,  particularly  in  that  incident  at  the  break-up 
of  F^klin'd  STdtein  of  vegetable  diet,  which  he 
had  ado])ted ;  he  invites  his  journeymen  and  two 
women  friuniLi  to  dine  wiUi  him,  providing  a 
roast  pig  for  the  occasion,  which  being  prema- 
turely nerved  up,  is  devoured  by  the  enthusiast, 
before  the  company  arrives ;  in  that  eff«-tive 
sketcli,  in  a  paragraiih  of  the  Philadelphia  City 
Croakur,  whose  ghost  i-Ull  watlis  every  city  in  ihe 
world,  nioi'kiiig  prosperity  of  every  degree, — "  a 
perwn  of  note,  an  elderly  man,  with  a  wise  look 
and  a  very  grave  manner  of  speaking."  The 
Autobii^raphy  was  written  in  several  portions. 
It  was  first  coiniiionced  at  Twyford,  the  country 
residence  of  the  good  bishop  of  St,  Asaph,  in 
1771,  and  addreised  to  his  son  the  fliivernor  of 
New  Jersey,  and  continncd  at  iiitervals,  till  the 
Revolutionary  War  occupied  the  writer's  time 
exclujiivelv.  It  was  again,  at  the  solicitation  of, 
his  friends  James  aud  Vaughau,  reeu 
Passy,  in  1781,  and  afterwanli  continued  in  Ame- 
rica- The  history  of  the  stveral  editions  of  this 
work  is  curious.  It  was  fir»t,  as  was  the  case 
with  Jefferscn's  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  published 
in  French,  translnted  (rom  llie  nuthur's  ninnu- 
acript.  This  version  was  re-tran-slated  into  Eng- 
lish, and  publislicd  for  the  lirst  time  in  that  lan- 
guage, in  Loudon,  in  1T93.  Oddly  enuugli,  in  ano- 
ther Frencli  edition,  which  appeared  in  Paris,  iu 
179B,  the  autobiography  was  sgniii  translated  into 
Frenoh,  from  the  English  verbiim  of  the  foreign 
language.  The  work,  as  Franklin  wrote  it,  in  his 
native  tongue,  was  first  given  to  the  world  in  the 
cdlection  of  his  writings,  by  his  grandson,  William 
Temple  Franklin,  in  1817.  The  translation  fnmi 
the  French  is  still  In  circulation  in  this  country, 
not  withstand  itig  tlie  publication  of  Fnuikliii's 
Migitial ;  though  the  autlioritaiive  edition  of 
Sparks  has  of  bite  set  an  examj>le  which  will 
drive  all  other  copies  than  the  geuuiuo  oue  &oju 
Ute  market.* 


•  To  thaold  Amerlon  wlllinnl  ■  contlnimtlon  v»  oddct  far 
Dr.  Benrv  Hlobtr.  He  wu  ..rQtniian  nanintue.  l»m  In  Phl- 
Udphk.  ilioaE  ino.  Ha  vu  ■  [•upll  «1  lit.  Kunu.  In  OmU. 
IdtliL  AodOermuL  vbemhat  dlTLnv.HnerwardsaiiUbllabcfL  Ln 
HnYork.  WM  omincttiil  with  the  llnlvemlly  of  TenntjlTi. 
^t.  Us  iMidlad  mwllcliw.  vlikb  hla  bsilih  luidli  ■llaimd 
Um  to  prulba.  Obulnlnn  ■  iIIhsIIud  In  one  of  the  poblEo 
tOeet  attbt  tTnlud  St»lej  myernment.  he  wiuenhaBed  In  th* 
Mndr  of  tlw  m.irben  be  iflcd  tmriy  In  lire  E[e  »ioli^  Tor  Ihe 
tonule  oT  llH  du ;  but  Ibeonly  publlcmllon  by  wbirh  be  will 
U  Rnwmbandni  >^  ooatlnnKUan  of  the  Lib  of  Frukllu. 


The  Antobii^raphy,  continued  from  time  to 
time — the  latter  [lortions  of  it  were  written  aa 
iate  as  the  year  178& — concludes  with  Franklin's 
arrival  iu  Englatid  as  agent  of  the  Assembly, 
against  the  Proprietaries  in  IT57.  The  thirty- 
three  years  of  Ids  life  then  unexpired  were  to  be 
tiUed  with  momentous  interests ;  his  partitdpntion 
in  which  as  tlie  manager  and  nqtotiator  of  the 
infant  state  thn>ivB  into  the  shade  tlie  literature, 
which  conliiiiu'd,  Imwever,  to  einplny  him  to  the 
end.    It  was  during  his  lust  sojourn  at  Paris, 


amidst  the  cnres  of  I'ljite,  that  he  cum  posed  thi>9e 
literary  essays  of  surh  general  famt — ihe  Eph^ 
mtra.  Petition  of  the  Cat*,  the  Whutle,  and  the 
IHaloffne  with  the  Gout,  written  for  the  nmus> 
meiit  of  the  bntliant  frieiKls,  including  Madame 
Ilelvetius  and  Uiidame  Brillmi,  who  enlivened  hts 
age  and  cares  at  Passy  aud  Antt'iiil. 

While  Franklin  was  aprinlvr  in  l,imdon,  he  gave 
ventti>tiisjihiloHi>phical  views  by  printing  a  pamph- 
let entitled  A  IHKMrtaticH  on  Liberly  and  Xeeea- 
tiliff  PleaguTB  and  Paia,  in  a  letter  to  a  Fritnd. 
This  was  in  172&.  Though  he  expresses  a  di.'dike 
of  the  pnbhcation,  he  recurs  to  it  with  some 
paternal  atteotiim  btith  in  the  Aiitohiogruiihy  and 
in  his  Correspondence.  The  essay  helimgiil  to 
the  school  of  Mandcville  in  obliterating  the 
di^tiuctio^LS  between  virtue  and  vice,  and  r.:adiiy 
intriMlnci'd  the  young  printer,  who  was  nut  nine- 
teen wars  of  age  at  tliat  time,  to  that  arch-'^ki'jiiio, 
the  aiithiir  of  "  The  Fable  of  tlie  lk>es"  who  held 
an  enterttuning  club  in  Chcapside.  Tiio  pamphlet 
was  started  in  the  busv  brain  of  the  ooinjxisitor 
by    his    setting  up    Wollaston's    "Religion    of 
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Nature,^^  to  which  it  was  intended  as  a  reply. 
Its  argument  was  a  sublimated  optimism  arguing 
everything  in  the  world  to  be  right  from  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
power.    The  motto  was  from  Dryden : 

Whatever  is,  is  right    But  purblind  man 
Sees  but  a  port  o'  the  chain,  the  nearest  links ; 
His  eyes  not  carryii.g  to  that  equal  beam, 
That  poises  all  abiove. 

One  hundred  copies  only  of  the  work  were  print- 
ed ;  a  few  were  given  to  friends ;  the  autlior  became 
dissatislied  witii  the  production,  and  burnt  the 
remainder,  excepting  a  copy  filled  with  manuscript 
notes,  by  nis  acquaintance  at  the  time,  a  surgeon 
named  Lyons,  who  wrote  on  the  "  Infellibility  of 
Human  Judgment."  This  tract  has  not  been 
printed  in  any  edition  of  Franklin^s  works. 
When  Mr.  Sparks  published  his  edition  in  1840, 
it.  was  thought  to  be  entirely  lost.  That  editor 
expressed  his  belief  that  "  no  copy  of  this  tract  is 
now  known  to  be  in  existence."  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh searched  for  it  in  vain.  Since  that  time  a 
copy  has  been  found  in  England.  James  Cross- 
ley  communicates  the  fiiot  to  the  antiquarian  pub- 
lication, Note*  and  Qusries*  It  is  a  pamphlet  of 
sixteen  closely  printed  octavo  pages.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  J  (aines)  R  (alph),  and  commences 
with  the  comprehensive  declaration:  "I  have 
here,  according  to  your  request,  given  you  my 
present  thoughts  on  the  general  state  of  things  in 
tlie  universe;"  and  concludes  with  the  undeniable 
assertion,  "  Truth  will  be  trutli,  though  it  some- 
times proves  mortifying  and  distasteful." 

Poor  Richard's  Almanac  was  commenced  by 
Franklin  in  1738,  and  continued  for  twenty-six 
years,  to  1758.  It  was  put  forward  as  the  pro- 
duction of  Richard  Saunders,  Philomath,  print- 
ed and  sold  by  B.  Franklin.  Its  quaint  humor 
and  homespun  moralities  made  its  successive 
issues  great  favorites  with  the  people,  who  to  their 
credit  have  always  shown  an  avidity  for  popular 

Sublications  of  humor  and  sagacity,  from  Cotton 
[ather's  grim  moralities  down  to  the  felicitous 
Mrs.  Partington,  who  gets  the  smallest  modicum 
of  wisdom  out  of  tlie  greatest  amount  of  nonsense. 
About  ten  thousand  copies  were  sold  of  it  annu- 
ally, a  great  number  for  the  times.  As  in  the 
cose  of  most  very  popular  works,  the  early  edi- 
tions were  literally  consumed  by  its  ardent  ad- 
mirers. One  of  the  old  copies  is  now  considered 
a  great  rarity ;  and  a  complete  set  was  found  by 
Mr.  Sparks  to  be  unattainaole.t 

Its  greatest  popularity  was  achieved  when  a 
number  of  Voot  Richard^s  aphorisms  were  col- 
lected and  prefixed  as  an  harangue  to  the  people. 
The  Way  to  Wealth,  to  the  almanac  for  1758. 
In  this  concentrated  form  Poor  Richard  passed 


•  No.  114.  Jan.  8,  If^. 

t  M(>st  of  tbo  nunibcn  were,  however,  isrot  together  after 
nearly  fonr  Tears*  research  among  nnblic  libraries  and  private 
collections,  bj  John  Doggctt,  Jr.,  wno,  in  1849,  commenced  the 
repoblication  of  the  Poor  Richard  matter  in  annual  Instalments 
of  three  yean  to  each  number,  appended  to  new  astronomical 
calculations  for  the  current  year.  He  proceeded  wl^h  this 
work  through  three  number^  when  it  was  interrupted  by  liis 
death.  At  the  sale  of  his  effects,  eighteen  numbers  of  Poor 
ISichard  were  purchased  at  twelve  dollars  each.  John  Dog- 
g*tt  was  firom  Dorchester,  Mass.  He  dealt  in  New  Yorlc  In  a 
virtuoso  collection  of  plllntinK^  engravinsRt,  autography  &c 
He  commenced  a  New  York  Directory  in  1842,  and  oontinucd 
it  till  his  death  in  the  city,  in  ISfiS. 


into  general  circulation  as  a  iiopular  tract  in  news- 
papers and  broadsheets.  Franklin  himself  attri- 
butes the  growing  plenty  of  money  in  PhiUdel- 
phia  after  its  appearance,  to  the  practice  of  its 
economical  precepts.  Three  translations  have 
been  made  of  it  in  French,  where  it  passes  as  La 
Science  du  Bonhomme  Biehard,  It  was  printed  in 
modem  Greek  at  Didot's  press  in  Paris  in  1828. 

Poor  Richard^s  matter  consists  of  Mr.  Saunders^a 
fiftoetious  annual  introductions ;  a  bit  of  homely 
poetry  for  the  month ;  with  the  interspaces  of  the 
Calendar,  left  after  the  important  weather  pro- 
phecies sprinkled  down  the  page,  filled  with  sen- 
tentious maxims.  Some  of  these  are  coarse  and 
homely  for  the  digestion  of  ploughmen ;  others 
show  the  nicer  edge  of  Franklin^s  wit  and  expe- 
rience. Rhyme  lends  its  aid  to  reason ;  and  prac- 
tical morality  has  work  to  do  which  renders  her 
not  very  dainty  in  tlie  use  of  words.  Temperance 
and  independence  have  stui^y  advocates  m  Poor 
Richard.  "  It  is  hard,"  says  he,  "  for  an  empty 
Mick  to  stand  upright.**  "  Drink  water,  put  the 
money  in  your  pocket,  and  leave  the  dry  belly- 
ache in  the  punchbowL"  ^^If  yon  would  be 
reveng'd  of  your  enemy,  govern  yourself." 


"  If  you  ride  a  horse  Bit  close  and  tiffht» 
If  you  ride  a  man,  sit  easy  and  light.'' 

*^  K  you  would  not  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  yon  are 
dead  and  rotten,  either  write  things  worth  read- 
ing, or  do  things  worth  the  writing."  "  Fish  and 
visiters  smell  in  three  days."  "  As  we  must  ac- 
count for  every  idle  word,  so  we  must  for  every 
idle  silence."  The  poetrv  is  in  a  few  more  lines 
than  the  maxims,  generally  with  a  home  thrust  at 
vanity  or  vice. 

That  all  from  Adam  first  begun, 

Since  none  but  Whiston  doubts, 
And  that  his  son,  and  his  son's  son 

Were  ploughmen,  clowns,  and  louts; 
Here  lies  the  only  difference  now, 

Some  shot  off  late,  some  soon ; 
Your  sires  i*  th*  morning  left  tJie  plough 

And  ours  i'  th'  afternoon. 

And  sometimes  a  little  playful  elegance : 

My  love  and  I  for  kisses  play'd. 

She  would  keep  stakes,  I  was  content, 
But  when  I  won,  she  would  be  paid. 

This  made  me  ask  her  what  she  meant: 
•     Quoth  she,  since  vou  are  in  this  wrangling  vein. 
Here,  take  your  idsses,  give  me  mine  again. 

When  Paul  Jones,  in  Paris,  in  1778,  was 
making  application  to  the  French  Government 
for  a  military  vessel  to  pursue  his  career  at  sea, 
wearied  out  with  the  dehiy  of  the  officials,  and 
the  neglect  of  his  letters  from  the  sea-ports,  h© 
happened  to  take  up  an  old  number  of  Franklin's 
Almanac,  and  alighted  on  this  sentence  of  Poor 
Richard,  "  If  you  would  have  your  business  done, 
go ;  if  not,  send."  He  took  the  advice,  proceeded 
himself  to  the  capital,  and  pushed  his  application 
80  successfully,  that  in  gratitude  to  the  oracle  he 
obtained  pennission  to  call  the  ship  granted  to 
him  the  Bon  Homme  Biehard.'^  Its  fortnnea 
soon  made  the  French  translation  of  the  name  as 
familiar  to  American  cars  as  the  original  Poor 
Richard. 


*  Mackeiude's  Life  of  FsqI  Jones,  L 181 
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Franklin's  volntninons  correspondence  would 
alone  have  given  him  high  literary  reputation  as 
a  letter  Writer.  His  essential  philanthropy,  good 
hatnor,  wit,  and  ready  resources,  are  every- 
where apparent  in  this.  It  is  the  best  part  of  his 
conversation,  vital  for  posterity,  antf  we  may 
readily  imagine  from  it  how  Franklin  talked,  as 
with  his  fine  tact  he  always  offers  something  in- 

3>iring,  usefiil,  and  entertaining  to  his  friends, 
at  it  is  to  the  perspicuity,  method,  and  ease  of 
Franklin^s  philosophical  writings  that  his  solid 
reputation  will  remain  greatly  indebted.  These 
qoalities  cannot  be  better  described'  than  in  the 
words  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  generous  en- 
oomiast  o^  his  scientific  brethren,  who  himself 
practised  every  grace  which  he  attributed  to 
others : — "  A  singular  felicity  of  induction  guided 
all  his  researches,  and  by  very  small  means  he 
established  very  grand  truths.  The  style  and 
manner  of  his  publication  on  electricity,  are  al- 
most as  worthy  of  admiration  as  the  doctrine  it 
contains.  He  has  endeavoured  to  remove  all 
mystery  ami  obscurity  from  the  subject.  He  has 
written  equally  for  the  uninitiated  and  for  the  phi- 
losopher ;  and  he  has  rendered  his  details  amusing 
and  i>er8picnons,  elegant  as  well  as  simple.  Sci- 
ence appears  in  his  language,  in  a  dress  wonder- 
fully decorous,  best  adapted  to  display  her  native 
loveliness.  He  has  in  no  instance  exhibited  that 
false  dignity,  by  which  philosophy  is  kept  aloof 
from  common  applications;  and  he  has  sought 
rather  to  make  her  a  useful  inmate  and  servant 
in  the  connnon  habitations  of  man,  than  to  pre- 
serve her  merely  as  an  object  of  admiration  in 
temples  and  palaces.^'* 

The  uniform  industry  of  Franklin  was  im- 
mense ;  and  though  writing  was  but  an  incidental 
pnrsnit  to  one  who  was  not  an  author  by  pro- 
fession, and  derive<l  no  revenue  from  his  pen,  the 
aggregate  of  his  distinct  literary  oom]K)sitions  out- 
distances the  labors  of  many  who  have  worked 
directly  for  reputation  and  the  booksellera.  As 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Sparks,t  the  list  of  his  writ- 
ings, separate  books,  articles,  or  distinct  papers, 
indei>endently  of  his  huge  correspondence,  amounts 
to  three  hundred  and  four  items,  thickly  sown 
along  his  busy  years — and  ho  was  always  busy 
—from  1726  to  1790.  They  exhaust  every 
metho<l  of  doing  good  practically,  which  fell 
within  the  range  of  his  powers  or  experience. 
They  are  upon  topics  of  individual  and  social  im- 
provement, of  the  useful  arts,  which  adorn  and 
ameliorate  daily  life,  of  the  science  which  en- 
larges the  powers  of  the  mind  and  increases  the 
comfort  of  tlie  body,  of  political  wis<lom,  extend- 
ing from  the  direction  of  a  village  to  the  control 
and  prosi)erity  of  the  st-ate.  In  every  form  of 
purely  human  endeavor,  the  genius  of  Franklin 
is  paramount.     There  were  principles  in  philos(v 

Ehy  and  religion  beyond  his  ken,  fieMs  of  t»i>ecu- 
ition  which  his  telescope  never  traversed,  mcta- 
physic  spaces  of  the  soul  to  the  electric  pi>wcrs 
of  which  his  lightning  rods  were  no  conductor*. 
In  the  parcel  allotment  of  duties  in  this  world, 
his  path  lay  in  the  region  of  the  prnctlcal.  In 
the  word 4  of  our  great  sire  to  the  archangel,  he 
might  liave  professed  that 


To  know  that  which  before  ub  lies  in  daily  life 
I       Is  the  prime  wisdom. 

j  There  he  was  seldom  at  fault;  cool,  wary, 
political,  never  betraying  himself,  never  betraying 
the  state :  in  the  language  of  his  American  histo- 
rian, a  writer  himself  skilled  in  affairs :  "  Franklin 
was  the  greatest  diplomatist  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  never  »\wlko  a  word  too  soon ;  he 
never  spoke  a  word  too  late ;  he  never  spoke  a 
word  too  nnich ;  he  never  failed  to  speak  the 
right  word  at  the  rlglit  season."* 

We  have  alluded  to  Franklin's  philosophy  as 
indicative  of  the  religious  powers.  Here  it  may 
be  said  that  he  rather  lived  by  them  than  in 
them.  He  appreciated  the  devout  and  transcen- 
dent labors  of  such  men  as  Jonathan  Edwards,  in 
laying  the  foundations,  and  could  empty  his 
pockets  at  the  heart-stirring  appeals  of  White- 
field.     His  friendships,  in  England  and  America, 

j  were  with  bishops  and  divines.    The  Bishop  of 

'  St.  Asaph,  of  Sodor  and  Man,  no  less  than  the 
Methodist  Whitefield,  were  his  friends ;  and  he 

,  could  cast  an  eye  backwards  with  aflfection  and 
reverence,  from  the  glittering  salons  of  Paris,  to 
the  dark  shades  of  Puritan  ancestors.  There  was 
a  sound  vein  of  piety  in  his  composition,  which 
bore  its  fruits ;  nor  had  French  levity,  or  cona- 
panionship  with  the  encyclopsedists,  blunted  his 
religious  education.  His  warning  hand,  raised  to 
Paine  on  the  eve  of  his  infidel  publication, 
deserves  to  be  remembered,  with  his  appeal  to  the 
obligations  of  that  arch-corrupter  hintself  to  reli- 
gion :  "  Perhaps  you  are  indebted  to  her  originally, 
that  is  to  your  religious  education,  for  the  habit* 
of  virtue  upon  which  you  now  justly  value  your- 
self. You  might  easily  display  your  excellent 
talents  of  reasoning  upon  a  less  hazardous  sub- 
ject", and  thereby  obtain  a  rank  with  our  most 
distinguished  authors:  for  among  us  it  is  not 
necessary,  as  among  the  Hottentots,  that  a  youth, 
to  be  raised  into  the  company  of  men,  should 
prove  his  manhood  by  beating  his  mother.^t  In 
the  same  letter,  he  asserts  his  belief  of  a  particu- 
lar Providence,  which  he  once  so  emphatically 
announced  in  the  Conventitm  of  1787.^  At  the 
close  of  his  life.  President  Stiles,  of  Yale,  drew§ 
from  him  an  expression  of  his  religious  opinions, 
in  which  he  simply  announces  his  belief  in  the 
unity  and  moral  government  of  the  Deity,  and 
the  paramount  "  system  of  morals  and  religion  " 
of  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  as  *^  the  best  the  world 
ever  saw,  or  is  likely  to  see ;"  but  his  interpreta- 
tion of  what  the  latter  was,  would  probably  have 
differed  much  from  that  of  Dr.  Stile -J 


•  Qnoted  in  SjwrkB'e  Life.  457. 
t  Works  of  Fnnklln,  x.  449. 


•  Bancroft    N.  T.  lllst  8oc  Lecture,  Dec  9, 1S02. 

t  Letter.    Spa^k^  x.  281. 

X  **  I  have  Ilvud,'*  said  he,  in  introducinff  his  motion  for  dailj 
prayers,  "a  lon«  time;  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  con- 
vincing proofs  I  see  of  this  tnith,  that  God  povorns  in  the 
affiiirs  of  men.  And,  if  a  sparruw  cannot  fall  to  the  ground 
without  his  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  with- 
out his  aid  ?"— Sparks'*  Life,  611. 

«  Letter  of  Franklin,  March  9, 1790.  Holmes's  Life  of  Stiles, 
809. 

I  A  single  letter  in  the  autobiography  betravs  Franklin's 
mode  of  thinking  and  feeling  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures. 
He  is  speaking  of  a  poetic  contest  between  Ilalph  and  some 
others  of  his  companions,  and  says,  of  the  test  proposed :  "  Wm 
excluded  all  considerations  of  invention,  by  asrreeing  that  tlio 
task  should  be  a  review  of  the  eighteenth  Psn'm,  which 
describes  the  descent  of  a  Deity."  To  no  habitually  reverent 
mind  could  the  use  of  the  indeflnite  article  occur  on  mention 
of  that  sublime  composition.    Of  his  early  Infldcl  opi:  ioo^  bo 
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One  of  his  very  last  acts,  on  his  death-bed,  was  ' 
to  recite  to  hia  faitlifu]  attendant,  Mrs.  Hewson, 
the  dniight«r  of  his  London  Undkdv,  the  umple 
and  elevAted  verses  of  (rood  Doctor  Watts.*  i 

The  compliments  bi  Franklin,  ihe  sage,  philoso- 
pher, ]H>litician,  would  fill  a  volume.     Perhaps 
the  Lnlin  t'liigraph,   written  by  the  philosopher 
Turgot,  has  been  the  moit  productive  ever  pnid : 
Eripuit  cobIo  falmen  scepCrumque  tyrannia.! 


Ivra  Veriqtie.X 

lie  was  equally  admired  by  peasants  and 
kings;  Louis  XV.,  "the  grand  monarch,"'  com- 
manded a  return  of  his  thanks  to  Ur.  Franklin 
"for  his  usefiil  discovLTies  in  electricity  ;"§  the 
court  of  Louis  XVL,  it»  philosophers,  wits,  and 
ladies  of  foiihion,  liailed  him  inth  enthusiasm; 
Cl)atfaam  was  his  euli<ftl!>t  in  England,  and  Wash- 
inglon  in  America;  he  had  tlie  best  men  in  both 
hemispheres  for  liis  friends  and  correspondeuls; 
towns  and  conntles,  and  even  a  slale,  have  been 
named  after  him;|  his  portrait  and  bust  are 
familiar  as  tho»e  of  Washington;  "Every  penny 
stamp,"  says  Robert  0.  Wiuihrop,  happily,  m  his 
tAAiviSi,  ArrMmfde*  and  Franklin,  "is  a  monu- 
ment to  Franklin,  eanied,  if  not  established  bj 
hinwelT,  as  tlie  fruit  of  his  early  bbors  and  his 
signal  success  in  the  orfnmization  of  our  infant 
post-offioe."  His  writings  are  read  with  equal 
■est,  though  with  different  emotions,  in  childhood 
and  age — as  tlie  old  man  goes  out  of  the  world 


HLji^  tbit  tbrr  v^n  enconng^d  by  tbc  BliUmenta  oT  thA 

fn.  It  l»  IcH  Ihu  urgnmenL  Umn  Ibu  predltpoalllun  vhlcb 

•Kpeaewirc>»*ilIr>noliorFnnk]tn,  110;  pieUiud  to i  Tell 
duHB  lelMtloli  of  (hD  wrlliiiin.  •fn^cubly  prvHntrd. 
t  Thl«  tBMrinlimi  by  Tiirpit,  whieb  bu  bwn  «wrlb«l  lo 

of  Orfnitn  ud  Dlilerut.  April,  IITR,  ind  hu  b«n  tnccd  to  > 
Ilna  or  tba  Anll-Ijirrtaitt  of  CuiUdiI  da  PDllguic,  lib.  L. 
T«na  n,  vblch  mds: 

Eiipnl(i|ofl  JoTt  fnlmen.  PbcBboqne  uglttM: 
And  tttence  U>  Mullliu,  lib.  U  tena  1«4.  whan  b*  lar*  of 

Etlpultaiu  JdtI  fulmtn.  TlniuDaTonuitl. 

Nate!  und  QucriM,  tL  es. 
Tikfnit  tlip  ImtcI  fhJm  Iha  brow  of  Epicurus  lo  plu»  It 
'     '      -     -  -      '  "11  js  not  H  lupprunrlita  wtaan  wa 
furmar  bj  LucnUa.   tUuKraiu 


n  Iha  hud  <il 

TM.II   Ib»   »k,'lc1 

lOdaLtS.  ' 


la  TLr^l, 


"^  .fiiield  llL 
To  (ba  nartnlt  ttom  wYAdb  our  engnTJiui  li  lakan,  ■  medal- 
llon  In  Ihu  piuculon  of  Dr.  Uluoim  pubUatwd  In  his  llfa  of 
Dr.  yotLgrglll,  an  added  IhaH  lines: 
n  ■  mri  I*  ftD  dM  rieux 
II  )UI  lliurtr  la*  Arts  an  d(«  Clluiiu  BanngH, 

L'Amertqiia  la  piaca  u  la  ti^Ia  dcA  HaiR< 
Lk GTite  I'aurolt  mis  au  nombn  da  HsSlaai. 
Than  Is  ■  cntnmoD  French  print  ot  Dli^enca  vllb  ■  hntern, 
hoMlBg  >  medillluD  of  Frukllo.  with  Ibv  iDKrIplliin, 
Blnpetc  geotei  repertt  ilrviD  Dto^enes. 
I  Franklin's  Lallar  to  .land  Etlol,  PhlMolpblii,  April  IBlh, 
IIU.    ^pI^k^  Tl.  ll». 

I  Tn  tlia  tnvn  oT  Fnnktln.  MiMcbn-oattx.  named  after  him. 
ho  rirdai*  tmtn  Pnrli  a  oin  nf  bonks.  In  prrferrnoe  Id  lbs  bell 
whkb  Ihr;  had  HtHdlfS.  -  senae  bains  pn^nMc  tn  fonnd."— 
I«tIertu1;ichardPri»>Bfs.T,Marrh1&I-«S.  Spvls.i.lM. 
Tha  lEvT.  Nath.  Kirnikoos,  elergrman  of  thr  tAwn.  pn-achad  a 
wrnion.  "Tbe  Wpilly  of  llan.' on  the  receipt  of  lliairl  ft.  Tho 
]>n>i>»a.1  ni'w  Stale  of  Fnnklln.  iflamrds  called  T«nn«*aa«, 


repeating  to  the  grandchild  at  the  firc<!idc  tlio 
apologue  of  qoaint  familiar  wisdom  whidi  Ijc  liad 
learnt  in  his  primer. 

The  genius  of  FrankUn  is  omnipresent  at  Phila- 
delphia. It  points  to  his  library,  his  Philosn- 
fhical  Society,  his  University,  his  Iloqiita],  the 
nstitnte.  At  Boston,  his  benevolence  still  lives 
in  the  provisions  of  lus  will,  his  silver  medal  for 
the  encouragement  of  scholarship  in  the  free 
grammar  Hchools,  in  gratitude  for  njs  own  "  lint 
instmctious  in  Uteratnre,"  and  in  a  flmd  to  be 
loaned  to  young  mechanics.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  tlie  inflnence  of  Poor  Richard  hod  pro- 
duced a  too  general  thrift  and  parsimony:  bnt 
these  were  not  the  vices  of  Frankhn's  iqstmctions, 
bnt  the  virtues  of  a  young  state  building  up  its 
fbrtunes  by  economy  and  endurance.  Now  thew 
maxims  are  simply  the  correotit'es  of  n^iidly  in- 
creasing prodigality;  the  mottoes  and  inoenlivee 
to  honorable  toil  and  frugality  throu^out  tlie 
land.  For  Franklin  having  been  bom  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  and  found  that  development 
in  another  which  wonid  probably  have  been 
denied  him  in  ids  birth-place,  and  having  been 
employed  abroad  in  the  service  of  several  stUeo, 
and  oAerwards  in  behalf  of  them  all,  is  proMrly 
the  son  of  the  Union  and  the  nation, — ana  his 
life,  as  his  fame,  belongs  to  his  country. 

For  extracts  from  SVankUn's  writings,  passing 
over  the  scientific  portions,  as  hardly  admitting 
of  separation  from  the  conteit,  and  leaving  his 
political  papers  for  the  historian,  we  may  properly 
give  several  of  those  essays  which  have  chiefly 
promoted  his  popular  literary  repntaiion.  Of 
thc^  the  Paraole  on  Pernxution  has  always  be«n 
considered  one  of  his  most  oharacteristio  efforts, 
it  was  his  habit  to  call  for  a  Bible  and  read  it  a.-< 
a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  till  it  becamo 


itapj>earsas  "conununioated  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin." Vaughan  then  placed  it  in  hi-  edition  of 
Franklin.  The  ^Kilogue  was  soon  diMmvcred  in 
Jertmy  Taylor's  Liberty  of  ProiiheHyiug,  wlio 
quotes  it  from  "the  Jews'  books."  It  then 
turned  up  in  the  dedication  of  a  book  published 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1880,  a  translation  from  the 
lltbrcw  into  Latin,  by  George  Getitius,  of  a  work 
on  tlie  Jewish  Calamities.  Gcntins  carries  it 
bock  to  Sodus,  who,  it  appears,  is  Saadi,  the  Per- 
sian jtoet,  who,  as  Lord  TNgnnH>uth  related  to 
Bisliop  lleber,  has  the  story  in  the  second  booh 
of  his  Bosian;  and  carrying  the  antiquity  still 
furtlior,  Saadi  says  the  story  was  told  to  him.* 


1.  And  it  came  to  pass  niter  these  things,  that 
Abrohoni  sat  In  the  door  of  his  tent,  about  the  going 
down  of  the  ran. 

!.  And  behold  a  man.  bowt^d  with  age,  come  fmn 
the  way  of  the  wildemew,  leaning  on  a  staff 

8.  Aiid  Abraham  aro«e  and  met  him,  andMudnnto 
im,  "Turn  in.  I  pray  thee,  and  wuh  thy  feet,  and 
irry  all  night,  and  tlioii  sfaalt  ariae  early  on  the 


f  all  iiight. 
■uw,  nud  gr, 


iul'rirtllevsManniiri»liBr.th. 
1 1  ebefs  Lift  of  Jeramj  Tajtor, 


I  lAtln  of  Oentlnali 


ifK 
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Ill 


4.  Bat  the  man  said,  *'  Nay,  for  I  will  abide  under 
tliin  tree.** 

6.  And  Abraham  pressed  him  greatly  ;  so  he 
turned,  and  they  went  into  the  tent,  and  Abraham 
baked  unleavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat 

0.  And  when  Abraham  saw  that  the  man  blessed 
not  God,  he  said  unto  him,  "  Wherefore  dost  thou 
not  worship  the  most  high  God,  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth  ?** 

7.  And  the  inan  answered  and  said,  "I  do  not' 
worship  the  God  thou  speakest  of,  neither  do  I  call 
upon  his  name ;  for  I  have  made  to  myself  a  god, 
wnich  abideth  alway  in  mine  house,  and  provideth 
me  with  all  things.*' 

8.  And  Abraliam's  zeal  was  kindled  against  the 
man,  and  he  arose  and  fell  upon  him,  and  drove  him 
forth  with  blows  into  the  wilderness. 

9.  And  at  midnight  God  called  unto  Abraham, 
raying,  "  Abraham,  where  is  the  stranger  ?** 

10.  And  Abraham  answered  and  said,  "  Lord,  ho 
would  not  worship  thee,  neither  would  he  call  upon 
thy  name;  therefore  have  I  driven  him  out  from 
before  my  face  into  the  wilderness." 

11.  And  God  said,  "  Ilavc  I  borne  with  him  these 
hundred  ninety  and  eight  years,  and  nourished  him, 
and  clothed  him,  notwithstanding  his  rebellion 
against  me ;  and  couldst  not  thou,  that  art  thyself  a 
sinner,  bear  with  him  one  night  f* 

12.  And  Abraham  said,  "  Let  not  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  wax  hot  against  his  servant ;  lo,  I  have  sinned ; 
lo,  I  have  sinned ;  forgive  me,  I  pray  thee.** 

18.  And  Abraham  arose,  and  went  forth  into  the 
wilderness,  and  sought  diligently  for  the  man,  and 
found  him,  and  return e<l  with  hun  to  the  tent ;  and 
when  he  had  entreated  him  kindly,  he  sent  him 
away  on  the  morrow  with  gifts. 

14.  And  God  spake  again  unto  Abraham,  saying, 
"  For  this  thy  sm  shall  thy  seed  be  afflicted  four 
handre<l  years  in  a  strange  land ; 

15.  "  But  for  thy  repent'ince  will  I  deliver  them; 
and  t'lcy  shall  come  forth  with  iwwer,  and  with 
gladnesa  of  heart,  and  with  much  substance." 


TUB    aPBEMSBA; 
A!«  ESIBLSX  or  HUMAN  LIFB, 

To  Madcmu  Briilon,  of  Pamy. 

Written  in  ms. 

You  may  remember,  my  dear  friend,  that  when 
.  e  lately  spent  that  happy  day  in  the  delightful 
garden  and  sweet  society  of  the  Moulin  Joly,  I 
stopped  a  little  in  one  of  our  walks,  and  stayed  some 
time  behind  the  company.  We  had  been  shown 
numberless  skeletons  of  a  kind  of  little  fly,  called  an 
ephemera,  whose  succes^ve  generations,  we  were 
told,  were  bred  and  expired  within  the  day.  I 
happened  to  see  a  living  company  of  them  on  a 
leaif,  who  ap{)eared  to  be  engaged  in  conversation. 
You  know  I  understand  all  the  inferior  animiil 
tongues.  My  too  great  application  to  the  study  of 
them  is  the  best  excuse  I  can  give  for  the  little  pro- 
gress I  have  made  in  your  charming  language.  I 
listened  through  curiosity  to  the  discourse  of  these 
little  creatures ;  but  as  they,  in  their  national 
vivacity,  spoke  three  or  fojr  together,  I  could  make 
hot  little  of  their  conversation.  I  found,  however, 
by  some  broken  expressions  that  I  heard  now  and 
then,  they  were  disputing  warmly  on  the  merit  of 
two  foreign  musicians,  one  a  cousin,  the  other  a 
moaeheto  ;  in  which  dispute  they  spent  their  time, 
seemingly  vui  regardless  of  the  shortness  of  life  as  if 
they  had  been  sure  of  living  a  month.  Happy 
people  I  thought  I ;  you  ai*e  certainly  under  a  wise, 
jU4t,  and  mild  government^  since  yoa  have  no  public 


grievances  to  complain  of,  nor  any  subject  of  conten- 
tion but  the  perfections  and  imperfections  of  foreign 
music.  I  turned  my  head  from  them  to  an  old  grey- 
headed one,  who  was  single  on  another  leaf,  and 
talkinc?  to  himself  Being  amused  with  his  soliloquy, 
I  put  it  dow  •  in  writing,  in  hopes  it  will  likewise 
amuse  her  to  whom  I  am  so  mucn  indebted  for  the 
most  piensing  of  all  amusements,  her  delicious  com- 
pany and  heavenly  harmony. 

'*  It  was,"  said  he,  "  the  opinion  of  learned  philoso- 
phers of  our  race,  who  lived  and  flourished  long 
before  my  time,  that  this  vast  world^  the  Moulin  Joly. 
could  not  iti^lf  subsist  more  than  eighteen  hours; 
and  I  think  there  was  some  foundation  for  that 
opinion,  since,  by  the  apparent  motion  of  the  great 
luminary  that  ^ives  life  to  all  nature,  and  whica  in 
my  time  has  evidently  declined  considerably  towards 
the  ocean  at  the  end  of  our  earth,  it  must  thc.i  finish 
its  course,  be  extinguished  in  the  waters  that  sur- 
round us,  and  leave  the  world  in  cold  and  darkness, 
necessarily  producing  universal  death  and  destmo- 
tion.  I  have  lived  seven  of  those  hours,  a  great  age, 
being  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  twenty  minutes 
of  time.  How  very  few  of  us  continue  so  long  I  I 
have  seen  generations  born,  flourish,  and  expire. 
My  present  friends  are  the  children  and  grandchil- 
dren of  the  friends  of  my  youth,  who  are  now,  alas, 
no  more !  And  I  must  soon  follow  them ;  for,  by  the 
course  of  nature,  though  still  in  health,  I  cannot 
expect  to  live  above  seven  or  eight  minutes  longer. 
Wnat  now  avails  all  my  toil  and  labor,  in  amassing 
honey-dew  on  this  leaf,  which  I  cannot  live  to 
enjoy!  What  the  political  struggles  I  have  been 
engaged  in,  for  the  good  of  my  compatriot  inhabit-, 
ants  of  this  bush,  or  my  philosophicad  studies  for 
the  benefit  of  our  race  in  general  I  for,  in  politics, 
what  can  laws  do  without  morals?  Our  present 
race  of  epheraerse  will  in  a  course  of  minutes  become 
corrupt,  like  those  of  other  and  older  bushes,  and 
consequently  as  wretehed.  And  in  philosophy  how 
small  our  progress!  Alas!  art  is  long,  and  life  is 
short!  My  fneuds  would  comfort  me  with  the  idea 
of  a  name,  they  say,  I  shall  leave  behind  me ;  and 
they  tell  me  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  nature  and 
to  glory.  But  what  will  fame  be  to  an  ephemera 
who  no  longer  exists?  And  what  will  become  of 
all  history  in  the  eighteenth  hour,  when  the  world 
itself,  even  the  whole  Moulin  Joly,  shall  come  to  its 
en<l,  and  be  buried  in  universal  ruin?" 

To  me,  after  all  my  eager  pursuits,  no  solid  plea- 
sures now  remain,  but  the  reflection  of  a  long  life 
spent  in  meaning  well,  the  sensible  conversation  of 
a  few  good  lady  ephemene,  and  now  and  then  a 
kind  smile  and  a  tune  from  the  ever  amiable  BrU' 
lante, 

TOa      WHISTLE. 

To  Stadame  BrilUm, 

Pabst,  10  yovember,  1779. 

I  RECEIVED  my  dear  friend's  two  letters,  one  for 
Wednesday  and  one  for  Saturday.  This  is  again 
Wednesday.  I  do  not  deserve  one  for  to-day,  be- 
cause I  have  not  answered  the  former.  But,  indo- 
lent as  I  am,  and  averse  to  writing,  the  fear  of 
having  no  more  of  your  pleasing  epistles,  if  I  do  not 
contribute  to  the  eorre:»pondetice,  obliges  me  to  take 
up  my  pen ;  and  as  Mr.  B.  has  kindly  sent  me  word, 
that  he  sets  out  to-morrow  to  see  you,  instead  of 
spending  this  Wednesday  evening  as  I  have  done  its 
name^ikes,  in  your  deligiitful  company,  I  sit  down 
to  spend  it  in  Uiinking  of  you,  in  writing  to  you,  and 
in  reading  over  and  over  again  your  letters. 

I  am  charmed  with  your  description  of  Paradise, 
and  with  your  plan  of  living  there ;  and  I  approve 
much  of  your  conclusion,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  we 
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should  draw  all  the  good  we  can  from  this  world. 
In  my  opinion,  we  might  all  draw  more  good  from 
it  than  we  do,  and  suffer  less  evil,  if  we  would  take 
care  not  to  give  too  much  for  whUilea.  For  to  me  it 
seems,  that  most  of  the  unhappy  people  we  meet 
with,  are  become  so  by  neglect  of  tnnt  caution. 

You  ask  what  I  mean  f  You  love  stories,  and  will 
excuse  my  telling  one  of  myself 

When  I  was  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  my  friends, 
on  a  holiday,  filled  my  pocket  with  coppers.  I 
went  directly  to  a  shop  where  they  sold  toys  for 
children ;  and,  being  charmed  with  the  sound  of  a 
whistle,  that  I  met  by  the  way  in  the  hands  of 
another  boy,  I  voluntarily  offered  and  gave  all  my 
money  for  one.  I  then  came  home,  and  went 
whistiinff  all  over  the  house,  much  pleased  with  my 
whistle,  but  disturbing  all  the  family.  My  brothers, 
and  sisters,  and  cousins,  understanding  the  bargain 
I  had  made,  told  me  I  had  given  four  times  as  much 
for  it  as  it  was  worth ;  put  me  in  mind  what  good 
things  I  might  have  bought  with  the  rest  of  the 
money ;  and  laughed  at  me  so  much  for  my  folly, 
that  I  cried  with  vexation ;  and  the  reflection  gave 
loe  more  chagrin  than  the  whittle  gave  me  pleasure. 

This,  however,  was  afterwards  of  use  to  me,  the 
impression  continuing  on  my  mind ;  so  that  often, 
when  I  wns  tempted  to  buy  some  unnecessary  thing, 
I  said  to  myself,  Don*  t  give  too  much  for  the  whistle; 
and  I  saved  my  money. 

As  I  grew  up,  came  into  the  world,  and  observed 
the  actions  of  men,  I  thought  I  met  with  many,  very 
many,  who  gave  too  much  for  the  whistle. 

When  I  saw  one  top  ambitious  of  court  favor, 
sacrificing  his  time  in  attendance  on  levees,  his 
repose,  his  liberty,  his  virtue,  andperhaps  his  friends, 
to  attain  it,  I  have  said  to  myself,  Tliis  man  gives  too 
much  for  his  whistle. 

When  I  saw  another  fond  of  popularity,  constantly 
employing  himself  in  political  oustles,  neglecting  his 
own  affairs,  and  ruining  them  by  that  neglect.  He 
pays,  indeed,  said  I,  too  much  for  his  whistle. 

If  I  knew  a  miser,  who  gave  up  every  kind  of 
comfortable  living,  all  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  to 
others,  all  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the 
joys  of  benevolent  friendship,  for  the  sake  of  accu- 
mulating wealth,  Poor  tnan,  said  I,  you  pay  too  much 
for  your  whistle. 

When  I  met  with  a  man  of  pleasure,  sacrificing 
every  laudable  improvement  of  the  mind,  or  of  his 
fortune,  to  mere  corporeal  sensations,  and  ruining  his 
health  in  their  pursuit.  Mistaken  man,^  said  I,  you  are 
providing  pain  for  yourself  instead  of  pleasure  ;  you 
give  too  much  for  your  whistle. 

If  I  see  one  fond  of  appearance,  or  fine  clothes, 
fine  houses,  fine  furniture,  nne  equipages,  all  above 
his  fortune,  for  which  he  contracts  debts,  and  ends 
his  career  in  a  prison,  Alas!  say  I,  he  has  paid  dear, 
very  dear,  for  his  whistle. 

^  When  I  see  a  beautiful,  sweet-tempered  girl  mar- 
ried to  an  ill-natured  brute  of  a  nusband.  What 
opilyt  8Ay  I»  that  she  should  pay  so  much  for  her 

In  short,  I  conceive  that  great  part  of  the  miseries 
of  mankind  are  brought  upon  them  by  the  false  esti- 
mates they  have  made  of  the  value  of  things,  and  by 
their  giving  too  much  for  their  whistles. 

Yet  I  ought  to  have  charity  for  these  unhappy 
people,  when  I  consider,  that,  with  all  this  wisdom  of 
which  I  am  boasting,  there  are  certain  things  in  the 
world  so  tempting,  for  example,  the  apples  of  King 
John,  which  nnppily  are  not  to  be  bought;  for  if 
they  were  nut  to  sale  by  auction,  I  might  very 
easily  be  Ico  to  ruin  myself  in  the  purchase,  and 
find  that  I  had  once  more  given  too  much  for  the 
whistle. 


Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  and  believe  me  ever  yours 
very  sincerely  and  with  unalterable  affection, 

B.  FaANKLUc. 


mALOQVm  BKlWtEH  tVAKKUK  AKD  TBB  GOUT. 

MiDmoHT,  23  October,  1780. 

Franklin.  Ehl  Oh!  Ehl  What  have  I  done  to 
merit  these  cruel  sufferings? 

Gout.  Many  things;  you  have  ate  and  drnnk  too 
f^ly,  and  too  much  inaulged  those  legs  of  yours  in 
their  indolence. 

Franklin.  Who  is  it  that  accuses  me? 

Ooyr.  It  is  I,  even  I,  the  Gout 

Franklin.  What!  my  enemy  in  person? 

Gout.  No,  not  your  enemy. 

Franklin.  I  repeat  it ;  my  enemy ;  for  you  would 
not  only  torment  my  body  to  death,  but  ruin  my 
^ood  name;  yon  reproach  me  as  a  glutton  and  a 
tippler ;  now  all  the  world,  that  knows  me,  will  allow 
that  I  am  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Gk>UT.  The  world  may  think  as  it  pleases;  it  is 
always  very  complaisant  to  itself,  and  sometimes  to 
its  friends ;  but  I  very  well  know  that  the  quantity 
of  meat  and  drink  proper  for  a  man,  who  takes  a 
reasonable  degree  of^exercise,  would  be  too  much  for 
another,  who  never  takes  any. 

Franklin.  I  take— Eh!  Oh  I— as  much  exercise— 
Eh ! — as  I  can,  Madam  Gout  You  know  my  seden- 
tary state,  and  on  that  account,  it  would  seem, 
Madam  Gout,  as  if  you  might  spare  me  a  little,  seeing 
it  is  not  altogether  my  own  fault 

Gout.  Not  a  jot ;  your  rhetoric  and  your  polite- 
ness are  thrown  away;  your  apology  avails  nothing. 
If  your  situation  in  life  is  a  sedentary  one,  your 
amusements,  your  recreations,  at  least,  should  be 
active.  You  ought  to  walk  or  ride;  or,  if  the 
weather  prevents  that,  play  at  billiardsw  But  let  us 
examine  your  course  of  life.  While  the  mornings 
are  long,  and  you  have  leisure  to  go  abroad,  what  do 
you  do?  Why,  instead  of  gaining  an  appetite  for 
breakfast,  by  salutary  exercise,  you  amuse  yourself 
with  books,  pamphlets,  or  newspapers,  which  com- 
monly are  not  worth  the  reading.  Yet  you  eat  an 
inordinate  breakfast,  four  dishes  of  tea,  with  cream, 
and  one  or  two  buttered  toasts,  with  slices  of  hung 
beef,  which  I  fancy  are  not  things  the  most  easily 
digested.  Immediately  afterward  you  sit  down  to 
write  at  your  desk,  or  converse  with  persons  is  ho 
apply  to  you  on  business.  Thus  the  time  passes  till 
one,  without  any  kind  of  bodily  exercise.  But  all 
this  I  could  pardon,  in  regard,  as  you  say,  to  your 
sedentary  condition.  But  what  is  your  practice 
after  dinner?  Walking  in  the  beautinil  gardens  of 
those  friends,  with  whom  you  have  dined,  would  be 
the  choice  of  men  of  sense ;  yours  is  to  be  fixed  down 
to  chess,  where  you  are  found  engaged  for  two  or 
three  hours!  This  is  yonr  perpetual  recreation, 
which  is  the  least  eligible  of  any  for  a  sedentary  man, 
because,  instead  of  accelerating  the  motion  of  the 
fluids,  the  rigid  attention  it  requires  helps  to  retard 
the  circulation  and  obstruct  internal  secretions. 
Wrapt  in  the  speculations  of  this  wretched  game, 
you  destroy  your  constitution.  What  can  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  course  of  living,  but  a  body 
replete  with  stagnant  hmnors,  ready  to  fall  a  prey 
to  all  kinds  of  dangerous  maladies,  if  I,  the  GonlC  did 
not  occasionally  bring  you  relief  by  agitating  these 
humors,  and  so  purifying  or  dissipating  them  ?  If  it 
was  in  some  nook  or  alley  in  Paris,  deprived  of 
walks,  that  you  played  awhile  at  chess  after  dinner, 
this  might  be  excusable;  but  the  same  taste prevaiU 
with  you  in  Passy,  Auteuil,  Menmartre,  or  Sanoy, 
places  where  there  are  the  finest  gardens  and  walks, 
a  pure  air,  beautiful  women,  and  most  agreeable  and 
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instnietlye  conyersation;  all  which  you  might  enjoy 
by  frequenting  the  walks.  But  these  are  rejected 
for  this  aboaiinable  game  of  chess.  Fie,  thcii,  Mr. 
Frankliul  But  amidst  my  instructions,  I  had  almost 
forgot  to  administer  my  wholesome  corrections ;  so 
take  that  twiuge, — and  that 

Frankux.  Oh  I  Eh!  Oh  I  Ohhh!  Afl  much  in- 
struction as  you  please.  Madam  Gout,  and  as  many 
reproaches;  but  pray,  Madam,  a  truce  with  your 
corrections  I 

Gout.  No,  Sir,  no, — ^I  will  not  abate  a  partide  of 
what  is  so  much  for  your  good, — therefore — 

Frankun.  Oh !  Ehhh  1 — It  is  not  fair  to  say  I  take 
no  exercise,  when  I  do  very  often,  going  out  to  dine 
and  returning  in  my  carriage. 

Gout.  That,  of  all  imaginable  exercises,  is  the  most 
slight  and  insignificant,  ii'  yon  allude  to  the  motion 
of  a  carriage  suspended  on  springs.     By  obserying 
the  degree  of  heat  obtained  by  different  kinds  of 
motion,  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
exercise  given  by  each.    Thus,  for  example,  if  you 
turn  out  to  wiUk  in  winter  with  cold  leet,  in  an 
bourns  time  you  will  be  in  a  glow  all  oyer ;  ride  on 
horseback,  the  same  effect  will  scarcely  be  perceiyed 
by  four  hours'  round  trotting ;  but  ii  you  loll  in  a 
carriage,  such  as  you   have  mentioned,  you  may 
travel  all  day,  and  gladly  enter  the  last  inn  to  warm 
your  feet  by  a  fire.    Flatter  yourself  then  no  longer, 
that  half  an  hour's  airing  in  your  carriage  deserves 
the  name  of  exercise.    Providence  has  appointed  few 
to  roll  in  carriages,  while  he  has  given  to  all  a  pair 
of  legs,  which  are  nuichines  infinitely  more  conmio- 
dious  and  serviceable.    Be  grateful  then,  and  make 
A  proper  use  of  yours.     Would  you  know  how  they 
forward  the  circulation  of  your  fluids,  in  the  very 
action  of  transporting  you  from  place  to  place ;  ob- 
serve when  you  walk,  that  all  your  weight  is  alter- 
nately thrown   from   one  leg  to   the  other;    this 
occasions  a  great  pressure  on  the  vessels  of  the  foot, 
and  repels  their  contents;  when  relieved,  by  the 
weight  being  thrown  on  the  other  foot,  the  vessels 
of  the  first  are  allowed  to  replenish,  and,  by  a  return 
of  this  weight,  this  repulsion  again  succeeds ;  thus 
accelerating  the  circulation  of  the  blood.    The  heat 
fMTodueed  in  any  given  time,  depends  on  the  degree 
of  this  acceleration;    the  fluids    are  shaken,   the 
humors  attenuated,  the  sepretions  facilitated,  and  all 
goes  well;  the  cheeks  are  ruddy,  and  health  is 
established.     Behold  your  fair  friend  at  Auteuil; 
a  lady  who  received  from  bounteous  nature  more 
really  nsefhl  science,  than  half  a  dozen  such  pre- 
teaders  to  philosophy  as  you  have  been  able  to 
extract  from  all  your  oooks.     When  she  honors  you 
with  a  visit,  it  is  on  foot    She  walks  all  hours  of 
the  day,  and  leaves  indolence,  and  its  concomitant 
maladies,  to  be  endured  by  her  horses.    In  this  see 
at  once  the  preservative  or  her  health  and  personal 
eharma.     But  when  you  go  to  Auteuil,  you  must 
haye  your  carriage,  though  it  is  no  further  from 
Passy  to  Auteuil  than  from  Auteuil  to  Passy. 

Franklin.  Your  reasonings  grow  very  tiresome. 

GocT.  I  stand  corrected.  I  will  be  silent  and  con- 
tinue my  office ;  take  that,  and  that 

Frankun.  Oh  I  Ohh  I     Talk  on,  I  pray  you  I 

Gout.  No,  no ;  I  have  a  good  number  of  twinges 
for  you  to-night,  and  you  may  be  sure  of  some  more 
to-morrow. 

FR.4NKIJN.  What  I  with  such  a  fever!  I  shall 
go  distracted.  Oh!  Eh!  Can  no  one  bear  it  for 
mef 

Gout.  Ask  that  of  your  horses ;  they  have  served 
you  faithfully. 

Fr.%nklin.  How  can  yon  so  cmelly  sport  with  my 
torments? 

Gout.  Sport!  I  am  very  serious    I  have  hero  a 
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list  of  offences  against  your  own  health  distinctly 
written,  and  can  justify  every  stroke  inflicted  on 
you. 

Franklin.  Read  it,  then. 

Gk>UT.  It  is  too  long  a  detail;  but  I  will  briefly 
mention  some  particulars. 

Franklin.  Proceed.     I  am  all  attention. 

Gout.  Do  you  remember  how  often  you  have  pro- 
mised yourself,  the  following  morning,  a  walk  in  the 
grove  of  Boulogne,  in  the  garden  de  la  Muette,  or  in 
your  own  garden,  and  have  violated  your  promise, 
alleging,  at  one  time,  it  was  too  cold,  at  another  too 
warm,  too  windy,  too  moist,  or  what  else  you 
pleased ;  when  in  truth  it  was  too  nothing,  but  your 
insuperable  love  of  ease  ? 

Fr-vnklin.  That  I  confess  may  have  happened 
occasionally,  probably  ten  times  in  a  year. 

Gout,  x  our  confession  is  very  far  short  of  the 
truth ;  the  gross  amount  is  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  times. 

Franklin.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Gout.  So  possible,  that  it  is  fact ;  you  may  rely  on 
the  accuracy  of  my  statement  You  know  Mr. 
Brillon's  gardens,  and  what  fine  walks  they  contain; 
you  know  the  handsome  flight  of  an  hundred  steps, 
which  lead  from  the  terrace  above  to  the  lawn 
below.  You  have  been  in  the  practice  of  visiting 
this  amiable  family  twice  a  week,  after  dinner,  and 
it  is  a  maxim  of  your  own,  that  **  a  man  may  take 
as  much  exercise  in  walking  a  mile,  up  and  down 
stairs,  as  in  ten  on  level  ground."  What  an  oppor- 
tunity was  here  for  you  to  have  had  exercise  in 
both  these  ways!  Did  you  embrace  it,  and  how 
often? 

Franklin.  I  cannot  immediately  answer  that 
question. 

Gout.  I  will  do  it  for  you;  not  once. 

Franklin.  Not  once? 

Gout.  Even  so.  During  the  summer  you  went 
there  at  six  o'clock.  You  found  the  charming  lady, 
with  her  lovely  children  and  friends,  eager  to  walk 
with  you,  and  entertain  you  with  tlieir  agreeable 
conversation ;  and  what  has  been  your  choice  f 
Why,  to  sit  on  the  terrace,  satisfying  yourself  with 
the  fine  prospect,  and  passing  your  eye  over  the 
beauties  of  the  garden  oelow,  without  taking  one 
step  to  descend  and  walk  about  in  them.  On  the 
contrary,  you  call  for  tea  and  the  chess-board ;  and 
lo !  you  are  occupied  in  your  seat  till  nine  o'clock, 
and  that  besides  two  hours*  play  after  dinner;  and 
then,  instead  of  walking  home,  which  would  have 
bestirred  you  a  little,  you  step  into  your  carriage. 
Uow  absurd  to  suppose  that  all  this  carelessness 
can  be  reconcilable  with  health,  without  my  inter- 
position ! 

Franklin.  I  am  convinced  now  of  the  justness  of 
poor  Richard's  remark,  that  *'  Our  debts  and  our 
sins  are  always  greater  than  we  think  for." 

Gout.  So  it  is.  You  philosophers  are  sage3  in 
your  maxims,  and  fools  in  your  conduct 

Franklin.  But  do  you  charge  among  my  crimes, 
that  I  return  in  a  carriage  from  Mr.  Brillon's? 

Gout.  Certainly ;  for,  having  been  seated  all  the 
while,  you  cannot  object  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  and 
cannot  want  therefore  the  relief  of  a  carriage. 

Frankux.  What  then  would  you  have  me  do  with 
my  carriage? 

Gout.  Burn  it  if  you  choose;  you  would  at  least 
get  heat  out  of  it  once  in  this  way ;  or,  if  you  dis- 
like that  proposal,  here's  another  for  you ;  observe 
the  poor  peasants,  who  work  in  the  vinoyurds  and 
grounds  r.bout  the  villages  of  Passy,  Auteuil,  Chail- 
lot.  <tc. ;  you  may  find  every  day,  among  these  de- 
serving creatures,  four  or  five  old  men  and  women, 
bc:it  and  perhaps  crippled  by  weight  of  years,  and 
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loo  long  aad  too  great  labor.  After  amoetfiitigiiiiig 
day,  these  people  have  to  trudge  a  mile  or  two  to 
their  amoky  hutai  Order  your  c<Mchman  to  set  them 
down.  T&s  18  an  act  that  will  be  good  for  your 
soul;  and,  at  the  same  time,  after  your  visit  to  the 
Brillons,  if  you  return  on  foot,  that  will  be  good  for 
your  body.    • 

FkAMKLiN.  Ahl  how  tiresome  you  are  I 

Gout.  Well,  then,  to 'my  office;  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  I  am  your  physician.    There. 

YmAXKLTS.  Ohhh  I  what  a  devil  of  a  physician  I 

Gout.  How  ungrateful  you  are  to  say  so  I  Is  it 
not  I  who,  in  the  character  of  your  physician,  have 
saved  you  from  the  palsy,  dropsy,  and  apoplexy  1 
one  or  other  of  which  would  have  done  for  you  long 
ago,  but  for  me. 

FiAMKLur.  I  submit,  and  thank  yon  for  the  past, 
but  entreat  the  discontinuance  of  your  visits  for  the 
f^iture ;  for,  in  my  mind,  one  had  bettor  die  than  be 
enred  so  dolefully.  Permit  me  Just  to  hint,  that  I 
have  also  not  been  unfriendly  to  yew.  I  never  feed 
physician  or  ^uack  of  any  kind,  to  enter  the  list 
against  yon;  if  then  you  do  not  leave  me  to  my 
repose,  it  may  be  said  you  are  ungratoftd  toa 

Gout.  I  can  scarcely  acknowledge  that  as  any 
objection.  As  to  qnacn,  I  despise  them;  they  may 
kill  YOU  indeed,  but  cannot  injure  me.  An^  as  to 
regular  physicians,  they  are  at  last  convinced,  tiiat 
the  gout,  in  such  a  subject  as  you  are,  is  no  disease, 
but  a  remedy ;  and  wherefore  cure  a  remedy  !•— but 
to  our  business, — there. 

Feankun.  Oh  1  Oh  I — for  Heaven's  sake  leave 
me ;  and  I  promise  faithfully  never  more  to  play  at 
chess,  but  to  take  exercise  daily,  and  Uve  temper- 
ately. 

Gout.  I  know  you  too  well  You  promise  foir ; 
but,  after  a  few  months  of  good  health,  you  will 
return  to  your  old  habits ;  your  fine  promises  will 
be  forgotten  like  the  forms  of  the  last  year's  clouds. 
Let  us  then  finish  the  account,  and  I  will  ga  But 
I  leave  you  with  an  assurance  of  yisiting  you  again 
at  a  proper  time  and  place ;  for  my  object  is  your 
good,  and  you  are  sensible  now  that  I  am  your  real 
friend. 

Franklin  would  hardly  haye  made  his  title 
good  in  the  old  literature  of  New  England,  if  he 
had  not  written  yerses  of  some  kind.  The  lines 
oititied  ^^  Pi^r^^  have  been  so  often  printed  as 
his,  and  are  so  appropriate  to  his  tastes,  that  we 
may  give  them  a  place  here,  thoogh  evidence  is 
wanting  that  he  wrote  them.  In  the  Masaaehu- 
$6U»  Magazine  for  August,  1794,  it  is  given  as 
^^  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Franklin,"  but  in  the 
AfMriean  Museum  of  1788,  it  is  only  ^^  ascribed'' 
to  his  pen.  Mr.  Sparks  doubts  the  anthorahip, 
bat  prints  the  lines.* 

PAPsa;  ▲  poBL 

Some  wit  of  old,— «uch  wits  of  old  there  were,— 
Whose  hints  showed  meaning,  whose  allusions  care. 
By  one  brave  stroke  to  mark  all  human  kind. 
Called  clear  blank  p«per  every  infant  mind ; 
Where  still,  as  opening  sense  her  dictotes  wrote. 
Fair  virtue  pot  a  seal,  or  vice  a  blot 

'Die  thought  was  happy,  pertinent,  and  true ; 
Methinks  a  genius  might  the  plan  pursue. 
I,  (can  you  pardon  my  presumption  t)  1— - 
No  wit,  no  genius, — ^yet  for  once  will  try. 

Various  the  papers  various  wants  produce. 
The  wants  of  fashion,  elegance,  and  use. 
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Men  are  as  various ;  and,  if  right  I  seaa. 
Each  sort  of  paper  represents  some  tnan. 

Pray  note  the  fop, — half  powder  and  half  lace, — 
Nice  as  a  band-box  were  his  dwelling-place ; 
He's  the  ffilt  paper,  which  apart  you  store. 
And  lock  firom  vulgar  hands  in  tne  'scrutoire. 

Mechanics,  servants,  formers,  and  so  forth. 
Are  eoptf  paper  of  inferior  worth : 
Less  prued,  more  useful,  for  your  desk  decreed, 
FInee  to  all  pens,  and  prompt  at  every  need. 

The  wretoh,   whom  avariee  bids  to  pinch  and 
^Mure, 
Starve,  cheat,  and  pilfer,  to  enrich  an  heir. 
Is  coarse  brown  paper;  such  as  pedlers  choose 
To  wrap  up  wares,  which  better  men  will  useu 

Take  next  the  miser^s  contrast,  who  destroys 
Health,  fome,  and  fortune,  in  a  round  of  joys. 
Will  any  paper  mateh  him  ?     Tes,  throughout. 
He's  a  true  einking  paper,  past  all  doubt 

The  retail  politician's  anxious  thought 
Deems   thi$   side    always    right,   and   that   stark 

naught; 
He  foams  with  censure ;  with  u>plause  he  raves, — 
A  dupe  to  rumors,  and  a  tool  or  knaves; 
Hell  want  no  type  his  weakness  to  proclaim, 
While  such  a  tlung  mi  foolaeap  has  a  name. 

Tlie  hasty  genUeman,  whose  blood  runs  high. 
Who  picks  a  quarrel,  if  you  step  awry. 
Who  cant  a  jest,  or  hint,  or  looc  endure,—- 
What's  het     What!     Tbud^poper  to  be  sure. 

What  are  our  poets,  take  them  as  they  foil, 
Gk>od,  bad,  rich,  poor,  much  read,  not  read  at  all  t 
Them  and  their  works  in  the  same  class  youll  find  ;■ 
They  are  the  mere  wute-paper  of  mankind. 

Observe  the  maiden,  innocentiy  sweet ; 
She's  fidr  whitepaper,  an  unsullied  sheet ; 
On  which  the  hiappy  man,  whom  fote  ordains, 
May  write  his  name,  and  take  her  for  his  pairn^ 

One  instance  more,  and  only  one  111  bring ; 
Tis  the  great  man  who  scorns  a  little  thing. 
Whose  thoughts,  whose  deeds,  whose  m^ima  ^re 

his  own. 
Formed  on  the  feelings  of  his  heart  alone ; 
True  genuine  royal  paper  is  his  breast ; 
Of  all  the  kinds  most  precious,  purest^  best 

Of  the  soDg  of  dmtUiry  Joan^  we  haye  tlie 
history  in  ProE  McViaLar's  Life  of  Bard.*  At  * 
snpper  of  a  oonyiyial  dub,  to  which  Franklin 
belonged,  and  of  which  Dr.  Bard,  the  physician 
of  Washington,  was  then  a  member,  obiection 
was  made,  in  jest,  to  married  men  being  allowed 
to  sing  the  praises  of  poets'  mistresses.  The 
next  morning,  at  breaknist.  Bard  received  the 
following  sonff  from  Franklin,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  be  ready  with  it  by  the  nezi 
meeting. 

MT  PXJiXH  OOUHTBT  jioax. 

Of  their  Chloee  and  Phyllises  poets  may  prate, 

I  sing  my  plain  country  Joan, 
These  twelve  years  my  wife,  still  the  joy  of  my 
life,— 

Blest  day  that  I  made  her  my  own  I 

Not  a  word  of  her  face,  of  her  shape,  or  her  air, 
Or  of  flames,  or  of  darts,  you  shall  hear; 

I  beauty  admire,  but  virtoe  I  prize, 
ThatYodes  not  in  seventy  year. 


e  DooMBtSo  NsrraUvs  of  the  Llib  of  Ssmasl  Bard,  p^  la 
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Am  I  loaded  with  care,  the  takes  off  a  large  share, 
That  the  burden  ne*er  makes  me  to  reel ; 

Does  good  fortone  arrive,  the  joy  of  my  wife 
Quite  doubles  the  pleasure  1  feeL 

She  defends  my  good  napie,  even  when  Tm  to 
blame, 

Firm  friend  us  to  man  e'er  was  given ; 
Her  oompaasionate  breast  feels  for  all  the  distressed, 

Which  draws  down  more  blessings  from  heaven. 

In  health  a  companion  delightful  and  dear. 

Still  easy,  engaging,  and  free ; 
In  sickness  no  leas  than  the  carefulest  nurse, 

As  tender  as  tender  can  be. 

In  peace  and  good  order  my  household  she  guides. 

Right  careful  to  save  what  I  gain ; 
Tet  cheerfully  spends,  and  smiles  on  the  friends 

Fve  the  pleasure  to  entertain. 

Some  faults  have  we  all,  and  so  has  my  Joan, ' 

But  then  they're  exceedingly  small. 
And,  now  Fm  grown  used  to  &em,  so  like  my  own, 

I  scarcely  can  see  them  at  alL 

Were  the  finest  young  princess,  with  millions  in 
purse, 

To  be  had  in  exchange  for  my  Joan, 
I  could  not  get  a  better,  but  might  get  a  worse, 

So  FU  stick  to  my  dearest  old  Joan. 

The  verses  to  the  Mother  Country  have  been 
aaalgned  to  Franldin^s  second  visit  to  England. 

nn  Konm  oomrraT. 

We  have  an  old  mother  that  peevish  is  grown ; 
She  snubs  us  like  children  that  scarce  walk  alone; 
She  forgets  we're  grown  up,  and  have  sense  of  our 
own; 

Which  nobody  can  deny,  deny, 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

If  we  don't  obev  orders,  whatever  the  case, 
She  frowns,  and  she  chides,  and  she  loses  all  pati- 
Ence,  and  sometimes  she  hits  us  a  slap  in  the  face ; 
Which  nobody  can  deny,  dec 

Her  orders  so  odd  are,  we  often  suspeot 
That  sge  has  impaired  her  sound  intellect ; 
But  stiU  an  old  mother  should  have  due  respect; 
Which  nobody  can  deny,  &c 

Lelfs  bear  with  her  humors  as  well  as  we  can ; 
But  why  should  we  bear  the  abuse  of  her  man? 
When  servants  make  mischief,  they  earn  the  rattan ; 
Which  nobody  should  deny,  Ac 

Know,  too,  ye  bad  neighbors,  who  aim  to  divide 
The  sons  firom  the  mother,  that  still  she's  our  pride ; 
And  if  ye  attack  her,  we're  all  of  her  side; 
Which  nobody  can  deny,  Ao. 

Well  join  in  her  law-suits,  to  baffle  all  those 
Who,  to  get  what  she  has,  will  be  often  her  foes ; 
For  we  know  it  must  all  be  our  own,  when  she 
goes; 

Which  nobody  can  deny,  deny. 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  Ifeehanie's  Song  we  find  attributed  to 
Franklin,  in  an  old  collection  of  songs,  *^The 
Chanai  of  Melody,^^  in  Harvard  Library. 

na  MBCBAinciHi  sovo. 

Te  merry  mechanics  come  join  in  my  song. 
And  let  your  brisk  chorus  come  bounding^  alone; 
TW   aome  perhaps  poor,   and    some    rich   there 

maybe, 
Y«t  all  are  imbed,  luippy  and  free. 


(Chorus) — ^Happy  and  free, 
Happy  and  free, 
Tet  all  are  unitCMf,  happy  and  free. 

Ye  tailors  of  ancient  and  noble  renown. 
Who  clothe  all  the  people  in  country  and  town ; 
Remember  that  Adam  {vovlt  &ther  and  head) 
Tho'  the  lord  of  the  world,  was  a  tailor  by  trade. 

Happy  and  free,  Ao, 

Masons  who  work  in  stone,  mortar  and  brick. 
And  lay  the  foundation  deep,  solid  and  thick ; 
Tho'  hard  be  your  labour,  yet  lasting  your  fame. 
Both  Egypt  and  China  your  wonders  proclaim. 

Happy  and  free,  ^c 

Te  smiths  who  forge  tools  for  all  trades  here  below. 
You've  nothing  to  fear  while  you  smite  and  you 

blow ; 
All  things  you  may  conquer,  so  happy  your  lot, 
If  you  are  careful  to  strike  while  tne  iron  is  hot 

Happy  and  free,  dkc 

Ye  shoemakers  nobly  from  ages  long  past. 

Have  defended  your  rights  with  the  awl  to  your 

last; 
And  cobblers  all  merry  not  only  stop  holes. 
But  work  night  and  day  for  the  gooa  of  our  souls, 

Happy  and  fr^e,  ^c 

Te  cabinet-makers  brave  workers  of  wood. 
As  you  work  for  the  ladies  your  work  must  be  good; 
Te  joiners  and  carpenters,  far  off  and  near, 
Stick  close  to  your  trades  and  you've  nothing  to 
fear. 

Happy  and  free,  &c 

Te  coachmakers  must  not  by  tax  be  control'd. 
But  ship  off  your  coaches  and  fetch  us  some  gold ; 
The  roller  of  your  coach  made  Copernicus  reel, 
And  foresee  the  world  to  turn  round  like  a  wheel 

Happy  and  free,  Ac. 

Te  hatters  who  oft  with  hands  not  very  fair. 
Fix  hats  on  a  block  for  blockheads  to  wear; 
Tho'  charity  covers  a  sin  now  and  then, 
Tou  cover  the  heads  and  the  sins  of  all  men. 

Happy  and  free,  Ac 

Te  carders,  and  spinners,  and  weavers  attend, 
And  take  the  advice  of  poor  Richard,  your  friend ; 
Stick  dose  to  your  looms,  to  your  wheels,  and  your 

card,  t 

And  you  never  need  fear  of  times  going  hard. 

Happy  and  free,  Ac 

Te  printers  who  give  us  our  learning  and  news. 
And  impartially  print  for  Turks,  onristians,  and 

Jews; 
Let  your  favorite  toast  ever  sound  thro'  the  streets, 
A  freedom  to  press,  and  a  volume  in  sheetsw 

Happy  and  free,  Ac 

Te  coopers  who  rattle  with  driver  and  adze. 
And  lather  each  day  upon  hoops  and  on  caggs ; 
The  fismous  old  baUad  of  "  Love  in  a  tub," 
Tou  may  sing  to  the  tune  of  rub-a-dub-dub. 

Happy  and  free,  Ac 

Te  ship-builders,  riggers,  and  makers  of  sails, 
All  read  the  new  Constitution  prevails ; 
And  soon  you  may  see  on  the  proud  swelling  tide. 
The  ships  of  Columbia  triumphantly  ride. 

Happy  and  free,  Ac 

Each  tradesman  turns  out  with  his  tools  in  his  hand. 
To  cherish  the  arts  and  keep  peace  thro*  the  land ; 
Each  apprentice  and  journeyman  join  in  my  song, 
And  let  your  full  chorus  oome  bounding  along. 

Happy  and  fr«e,  Ac 
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DAYID  FBENOH: 

John  Pabke,  in  a  work  to  be  hereafter  noticed, 
has  ^^  iDBerted  some  poetioal  transladom)  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  which  were  oonidgned  to  obli- 
vion, througli  the  obliterating  medioiu  of  rats  and 
moths,  under  the  seque^stered  canopy  of  an  anti- 
quated tnmk ;  written  between  the  years  of  1720 
and  1780,  by  the  learned  and  facetious  David 
French.  Eaq^  late  of  the  Delaware  counties  (now 
State);^ 

Alas !  poor  Ywick !  All  that  we  know  of  the 
career  of  the  ^Meamed  and  fiicetious*'  French  is 
the  record  of  his  death,  and  for  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  po«tooript  of  a  letter,  dated  August 
25, 1742 : — '*  David  f^nch  was  buried  yeotenlay 
in  Chester  church  by  the  side  of  his  fa^er,  and 
Mr.  Moxon  succeeds  him  as  prothonotary"  (cf  the 
court  at  New  Castle).*  His  father  is  stated,  by 
Mr.  Fisher,  to  have  been  Colonel  John  French,  a 
prominent  name  in  the  local  history  of  the  lower 
oounties. 

The  translations,  printed  by  Parke,  are  six  in 
number ;  four  are  from  the  first,  fourth,  eleventh, 
and  twenty-sixth  odes  of  Anacreon,  and  two  from 
the  elegies  of  Ovid.  The  smoothness  and  ele- 
gance of  their  versification  testify  to  the  accom- 
plished scholarship  of  the  writer,  and  make  us 
regret  some  evidence  of  his  ^'^  faoetiousness,''  as 
well  as  learning,  had  not  turned  up  in  the  ^^anti- 
q[iiated  trunk." 

ona  or  akacubok. 

Faia  would  I  Atrides  praise, 
Or  Cadmus  aing  in  taueful  lays ; 
The  strings  wiU  sound  of  love  alone, 
Nor  knows  my  heart  another  tone. 
I  changed  the  shell  and  ev'ry  string, 
And  now  Alcides'  toils  I  sing ; 
In  vain  to  sing  his  deeds  I  strove, 
My  lyre  would  play  of  nought  but  lov& 
Ye  heroes  now  a  long  farewell ! 
A  softer  theme  best  suits  my  shell. 
Love's  passion  it  will  only  telL 

IV. 

On  a  bed  of  myrtles  made. 
Or  on  a  greeny  clover  laid. 
Willingly  Td  pass  away 
In  carousing— -all  the  day ; 
Cujnd  bv  my  side  should  stand. 
With  a  brimmer  in  his  hand. 
Like  a  never-standine  wheel. 
Fleeting  time  is  running  still ; 
We  ourselves  will  dost  become, 
And  shall  moulder  in  the  torobi 
On  my  grave  why  flbould  you  lay 
Oil,  or  gifts  that  soon  decay  f 
Rather  now  before  Fm  dead, 
With  rosy  garlands  crown  my  head ; 
All  the  odors  of  the  spring, 
With  a  gentle  mistrera  bring, 
Ere  I  go  to  shades  of  night, 
111  put  all  my  oares  to  flight 


OnBUAffe. 

Oft  by  the  maidens  I  am  told, 
Poor  Anturetm^  thou  grow'st  old ! 


^  Early  Poets  and  Poetrr  of  PennttrlTanla,  by  J.  F.  Fibber. 
—Pa.  Hist  doe.  Mema^  voL  II.  part  iL  60. 


Take  the  glass,  and  see  how  years 
Have  des|)oird  thy  head  of  hairs; 
iSee,  thy  forehead  bald  appears! 

But  whether  hair  adonis  my  head. 
Or  all  my  golden  tresses  fled, 
I  do  not  know,  but  from  their  lore. 
Resounding  my  approaching  hour, 
This  truth  1  know,  infallibly, 
*Tb  time  to  live,  if  death  be  nigh. 

ZIL 

IbaStoaUow. 

Say  now,  thou  twifring  swallow,  say. 

How  shall  I  punish  tlieef  which  way? 

Say,  shall  I  rather  clip  thy  wing. 

Or  tongue,  that  thou  no  more  mayst  sing? 

As  cruel  Teretu  once  is  said 

T*  have  done,  while  yet  thou  wert  a  maid. 

Why  dost  thou,  ere  the  morn  is  nigh. 

Prattling  round  my  window  fly  f 

Why  snatch  Baihylla  from  my  arms. 

While  I  in  dreams  possess  her  charms  f 

XXTL 

When  Bacchus  revels  in  my  breast. 

All  my  cares  are  lull'd  to  rest ; 

CrcBStts*  self  I  then  despise, 

He*s  not  so  happy  in  my  eyes. 

Then  from  my  hps  flow  warbling  sounds. 

Sweetest  music  then  abounds : 

With  laurel  wreaths  I  bind  my  brow, 

I  look  disdainfully  below. 

Let  fools  impetuous  rush  to  arms, 

Me  the  gen'rous  Lynus  chnrma 

Quickly  give  me,  youth,  the  bowl. 

In  one  Inrge  draught  Fll  drown  my  soul ; 

Here,  rather  let  me  drunken  lie. 

Than  sober,  without  wine  to  die. 

MATHER  BYLES. 

This  witty  divine  was  bom  in  Boston,  1706.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  Englishman,  who  died  a  year 
after  his  son^s  birth.  On  his  mother^s  ride  he 
was  descended  from  Richard,  the  founder  of  the 
Mather  &mily,  and  John  Cotton.  Leaving  Har- 
vard in  1725,  he  was  ordained  in  1788  the  first 
pastor  of  the  Hollis  Street  Church.  Here  he 
remained  until  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
Revolution,  when,  in  consequence  of  his  adherence 
to  the  English  government,  tliis  oonnexion  was 
broken  otf.  In  1777  he  was  denounced  in  town 
meeting,  and  afterwards  tried  before  a  special 
court  on  the  charges  of  having  remained  in  the 
town  during  the  siege,  prayed  for  the  king,  and 
received  the  visits  of  British  ofScers.  m  was 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  with 
his  familv  in  a  guard-ship  and  to  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land. The  flrst  part  of  the  sentence  was  changed 
to  confinement  in  his  own  house,  and  the  second 
was  never  put  in  execution.  During  this  impri- 
sonment he  amused  the  good  people  of  Boston  by 
on  one  occasion  very  composedly  marching  to  and 
fro  before  his  own  d(K)r,  mounting  guard  over 
himself,  having  persuaded  his  sentinel  to  go  on  an 
errand  for  him  on  condition  of  supplying  his 
place  during  his  absence.  The  guard  was  soon 
removed,  again  restored,  and  not  long  after  dis- 
missed—changes which  drew  fh)m  the  doctor  the 
remark  that  ^^  he  had  been  guarded,  reguarded, 
and  disregarded."  Disregarded  he  remained,  as 
he  was  henceforth  suflTered  to  live  in  retirement 


UA.TSER  BTLE& 
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Wo  httTo  &  kat  glimpse  of  Dr.  Byka  in  the  «>rre»- 
poodenoe  of  Franklin : 

MalJter  Byhi  to  S.  FraakUn. 

BoatoD,  Hth  U&T,  1787. 
Btt, 
It  is  long  MDce  I  hftd  the  ple.iaure  of  writing  to 

i'OU  by  Mr.  Edward  Chnreh,  lo  thsnk  jou  for  your 
riendly  meation  of  mo  in  ■  letter  that  I  flad  was 
transnutted  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  I  doubt 
whether  you  eTer   received   il,  but,  under  grMt 


wenknea  by  old  t^o  and  a  poky.  I  keize  thi»  oppor- 
tunity  of  employing   my   dwighter  to 

thAiibi,  which  I  - — '  •-    ' 


imploying   my   dwighter  to  repeat   the 

:eh  I  aimed  to   eipren   in   that  letter. 

Year  EieelleiiL'y  i>  now  the  mim,  that  I  eariy  ei- 

«  you.     I  congratulate  my  eountry  apon 


peeted  to  see  you.  I  congratulate  my  eountry  upon 
tier  having  produced  a  Franklin,  and  can  only  add, 
I  wi«h  to  meet  you  where  eonplete  felicity  and  we 
■hall  be  for  ever  united.  I  aui,  my  dear  and  early 
friend,  your  moet  affectionate  and  hnmble  servant, 
H.  Bius. 
P.3.  I  refer  you  to  the  bearer,  Mr.  Pierpont,  to 
infona  you  how  my  life,  and  that  of  my  dnngbtere, 
have  been  laved  by  your  poiitlt. 


Hu  death  occurred  some  month>(  after  tn  1788. 
He  left  twu  dauglitors,  whn  remained  unflinching 
loyalists,  residing  together  in  their  fathcr'B  h«u<ie, 
on  the  oorner  of  N»««n  and  TremoDt  streets, 
wiiioh  no  ofTur  would  induce  ttiem  to  part  witli, 
taking  their  tea  off  b  talile  at  which  Frankliri 
had  partiken  of  the  satno  '  beverage,  bliiwing 
their  fire  with  a  bellnws  two  hundred  years  old, 
gtnng  to  ohuroh  on  Sundaj-s  in  dresses  of  the  laat 
oentory,  antil  1S3&,  when  one  of  them,  u  the 
•tory  goes,  died  of  grief,  as  it  is  suppotied,  at  liav- 
iog  part  of  the  old  family  mansion  pnlled  down 
for  the  improvoraant  of  the  street.  Tlie  survivor 
lived  two  years  longer.  Both  were  unmarried, 
and  most  have  attained  a  good  olil  age,  as  we  find 
Dr.  Bylea's  daughters  spoken  of  as  a  cimple  of 
fine  yoong  Indiee  by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Bailej'*  in 
1778. 


•  JiBib  Bdl«T  WM  ban  at  Bowler.  Tt"*^  li 


vMCIng  Ennliuid  b> 


Dr.  ByWs  repntation  as  a  wit  has  oveiw 
shadowed  his  jnst  claims  to  regard  as  a  pnl]4t 
orator.  His  pabUshed  sermoDS,  of  which  several 
are  extant,  some  of  them  having  reached  a 
second  and  third  edition,  show  him  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  fine  imagination,  great  skill  in  ainpliDco- 
tiqn,  and  great  command  of  language  eoruhined 
wtth  terseness  of  eipreesion.  Passages  in  these 
discourses  wonld  not  do  discredit  to  the  beet  old 
English  divines.  Several  were  jireaohed  on  pub- 
lic occasions,  bnt  are,  like  all  his  other  discourses, 
entirely  free  from  the  political  allusions  in  which 
his  brother  clerfTFmen  so  frequently  indulged. 
On  being  a-iked  iniy  he  avoided  this  lopic,  he  re- 
plied, "  I  have  tlirown  np  fonr  breast-worka, 
behind  which  I  have  entrenched  myself,  iteiUier 
of  which  can  be  forced.  In  the  first  placej  I  do 
not  understand  politics  ;  in  the  second  place,  you 
all  do,  every  man  and  mother's  son  of  you ;  in  the 
third  place,  yoi^have  politics  all  the  week,  pray 
let  one  day  in  seven  be  devoted  to  religion ;  in 
the  fourth  place,  1  am  engaged  in  a  work  of  infi- 
nitely greater  importooee :  give  me  an;  subject 
to  preach  on  of  more  consequence  than  the  truths 
I  bring  you,  and  I  will  preach  on  it  the  next 
sablwth." 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  before  and  after 
his  ordination.  Dr.  Bylee  wrote  and  published  the 
following  poems: — 

To  his  ExceUency  Governor  Belcher,  ou  the 
Death  of  his  Lady,  an  Ejiistle.     ITse,  pp.  4. 

On  the  Death  of  the  Queen,  a  Poeia.  1738, 
pp.7. 

An  Elegy  addressed  to  his  Excellency  Governor 
Belcher,  w\  the  I>eatlL  of  his  Brother-in-law,  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Oliver,  Esq. ;  |>p.  0. 

The  Comet,  1744,  pp.  4. 

The  Conflagration,  the  God  of  Tempest,  and 
Earthquake,   pp.  6. 

A  portion  of  tliese  were  collected,  with  several 
others,  in  a  RmoU  18mo.  volume  of  118  pages,*  in 
1786,  with  tlie  following  brief 

Prrfact.     The  Poems   collected   in  the^e   pages, 

of  looser  hours,  while  tlie  author  bcloii^ied  to  the 
college,  and  wai  unbending  his  mind  From  cevcrer 
studies  in  the  entertainment  of  the  chuaics.  Most 
of  them  have  been  several  times  printed  here,  at 
London,  and  elsewhere,  either  sepnnitely  or  in  mis- 
eellaniea :  and  the  autlior  has  now  drawn  them  into 
a  volume.  Thus  he  gives  up  at  once  these  lighter 
productions,  and  bids  adieu  to  the  airy  Muse. 

The  poems  are  for  the  most  part  devotional  ur 
elegiac,  including  several  hymns,  verses  written 
in  Milton's  Parmliiie  Lost,  To  the  Memory  of  a 
Young  Commander  slain  in  a  battle  with  the 
Indians  1724,  To  an  IngoniouB  Young  Gentleman 
on  his  <Iecli(-nting  a  |>oeni  to  the  auUtor,  To  Pic- 
torio  on  the  Mjilit  of  his  pictures,  and  verses  to 
Watts  and  others. 


occasional  i 
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Journal.  In  1744,  A  Collection  of  Poem$  (y 
8$o0ral  ffands*  appeared  in  Boetun.  It  is  a 
o^ital  misoellany  of  verses,  which  seem  to  have 
been  floating  about  in  periodicals  or  manuscript 
at  the  period.  Byks  no  doabt  contributed  some 
of  its  mty-five  pages,  but  none  of  his  productions 
are  pointed  out  in  a  copy  now  in  the  possessitfi 
of  Idr.  George  Ticknor,t  which  bears  on  its  tile 
the  inscription,  '^Th.  Bvles,  Given  her  by  her 
Father,  ^b.  14,  1768,'^  and  contains  several 
annotations  in  the  handwriting  of  the  original 
donor  or  owner.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  fix  upon 
him  the  courtly  answer  to  the  following  compli- 
mentary request,  in  which  the  blanks  have  been 
oareftilly  filled  up  with  the  name  of  Byles. 


^Q  mmmm9  dwbimo  to  bosbow  porss  hoi 
From  a  Lady. 

The  Muse  now  waits  from  •  *  *  's  hands  to  press 
Homer's  hiffh  page,  in  Pope's  illustrious  dress: 
How  the '^eard  goddess  triumphs  to  pronounce, 
The  names  of  *  *  *,  Pope,  Homer,  all  at  onoel 

Soon  as  your  beauteous  letter  I  peruse, 
Swift  OS  an  echo  flies  the  answ'ring  muse; 
Joyfnl  and  eager  at  your  soft  commands, 
1V>  bring  my  Pope  submissive  to  your  handSb 

Qo,  my  dear  Pope,  transport  th'  attentive  fair, 

And  soothe,  with  winning  harmony,  her  ear. 

Twill  add  new  ernces  to  thv  hearnly  song. 

To  be  repeated  by  her  gentle  tongue; 

Thy  brignt'nine  page  in  unknown  charms  shall  grow, 

Fresh  beauties  bloom,  and  fire  redoubled  glow; 

With  sounds  improved,  thy  artful  numbers  roll. 

Soft  as  her  love,  and  tuneful  as  her  soul: 

Old  Homer*8  shade  shall  smile  if  she  couunend, 

And  Pope  be  proud  to  write,  as  *  •  •  •  to  lend. 

It  also  contains  a  long  and  pleasantly  written 
poem  on  Commencement  Day,  and  a  few  bur- 
tosque  ballads  probably  written  by  Byles  or  Joseph 
Green.    One  of  these  is  as  follows. 

A  rVLL  AHD  raXTB  AOOOWt  or  HOW  THK  ULMXVTABU  WICKXD 
RBKOH  AlTD  IHDIAir  riBATB  WXBB  TAKXX  BT  XBX  TALXAOT 

nrousmoEH. 

Good  people  all,  prav  understand 

my  doleful  song  of  wo : 
It  tells  a  thing  done  lately,  and 

not  very  long  aga 

How  Frenchmen,  Indians  eke,  a  troop 
(who  idl  had  drunk  their  cogues) 

They  went  to  take  an  English  sloop: 
O  the  sad  pack  of  roguesi 

The  English  made  their  party  good, 

each  wns  a  jolly  lad: 
The  Indians  run  away  for  blood, 

and  strove  to  hide  like  mad. 

Three  of  the  fellows  in  a  fright, 

(that  is  to  say  in  fears)  ^ 
Leaping  into  the  sea  out-right, 

sows'd  over  head  and  ears. 

TTiey  on  the  waves  in  wofiil  wise, 
to  swim  did  make  a  strife. 


^  A  Collection  of  Poems.  By  Bevenl  Hands.  Boston : 
Printed  and  Sold  by  B.  Oraen  and  Company,  at  their  Printing 
Honae  in  Nowbory-atreet ;  and  D.  Oookln,  in  ComhiU.  1744 
4to.  pp.  68. 

t  Tbls,  with  other  rarities  of  the  kind,  has  been  liberally 
placed  at  oar  disposal  by  Mr.  Ticknor. 


[So  in  a  pond  a  kitten  eriea, 
and  dabbles  for  his  life ; 

While  boys  about  the  border  scud, 

with  brickbats  and  with  stones; 
Still  dowse  him  deeper  in  the  mud; 

and  break  his  little  bones.] 

What  came  of  them  we  cannot  tell, 

though  many  thinss  are  said: 
But  this,  besure,  we  know  fuU  well, 

if  they  were  drown'd  they're  dead. 

Our  men  did  neither  cry  nor  squeek; 

but  fouffht  like  any  sprites: 
And  this  1  to  the  honour  speak 

of  them,  the  valiant  wights  I 

0  did  I  not  the  talent  lack, 

of 'thaniel  Whittemore; 
Up  to  the  stars — ^i*  th'  almanack, 

rd  cause  their  fame  to  roar. 

Or  cotdd  I  sing  like  father  French, 

so  clever  and  so  high; 
Their  names  should  last  like  oaken  bench, 

to  perpetuity. 

How  many  prisoners  in  they  drew, 

say,  spirit  of  Tom  Law! 
Two  Frenchmen,  and  papooses  two, 

three  sannops,  and  a  squaw. 

The  squaw,  and  the  papooses,  they 

are  to  be  left  alive: 
Two  French,  three  Indian  men  must  die: 

which  makes  exactly  five. 

[Thus  cypher.  Sirs,  you  see  I  can, 

and  eke  mi^e  poetiy; 
In  conunonwealth,  sure  snek  a  man, 

how  useful  must  he  be  I] 

'Die  men  were  all  condenm'd,  and  try'd, 

and  one  might  almost  say, 
Theyl  or  be  mmg'd,  or  be  r^rieVd, 

or  else  theyl  run  away. 

Fair  maidens,  now  see-saw,  and  waily 

and  sing  in  doleful 'dumps; 
And  eke,  ye  lusty  lubys  all, 

arise  and  stir  your  stumps. 

This  precious  po'm  shall  sure  be  read, 

In  ev*ry  town,  I  tro: 
In  every  chimney  comer  said, 

to  Portsmouth,  Boston  fra 

And  little  children  when  they  cry, 

this  ditty  shall  beguile ; 
And  tho'  they  pout,  and  sob,  and  sigh, 

shall  hear,  and  hush,  and  smile. 

The  pretty  picture  too  likewise, 

a-top  looks  well  enough ; 
Tho*  nothing  to  the  purpose  'tis, 

'twill  serve  to  set  it  o£ 

The  poet  will  be  glad,  no  doubt, 

when  all  his  verse  shall  say. 
Each  boy,  and  giri,  and  lass,  and  lout, 

for  ever,  and  for  aye. 

The  collection  also  contains  a  number  of  eulo- 
gies, which  show  that  Byles  was  in  high  favor  in 
Boston.  His  reputation  was  not,  however,  con- 
fined to  his  own  town  or  country,  as  he  corres- 
ponded with  Lansdowne,  Watts,  and  Pope,  the 
latter  of  whom  sent  him  his  Odyssey. 

The  Doctor  was  an  inveterate  punster.  The 
Rev.  Jacob  Bailey,  the  Missionary  at  Pownal- 
borongh,  before  the  Revolution,  says  of  him,  after 
a.  visit  to  his  house,  in  1778:    ^^The  perpetual 


HATHER  BYLES. 


reach  titer  pmu  renders  hts  oonTenatlon  T&ther 
distostefiil  to  penoiu  of  ordLoon'  elegsaoe  ood 
refineiiieDt"  And  Hr.  K«ttell*  qootea  tome 
ountemporarjr  rerees  to  the  Bame  efieot : 

There's  punniBg  Byte*  provoke*  onr  gmiles, 

A  m&D  of  itsteiy  parti. 
He  Tisita  tbllu  to  crwk  his  Jokes, 
Which  Lorer  meud  their  hearte. 
With  rtrattiog  gait  and  vig  ao  great, 

He  walki  along  the  itreeU; 
And  throwi  oat  Tit,  or  what^  like  it. 
To  every  one  he  meets. 

Tbe  latter  part  of  his  parody  of  Joseph  Qreen'a 
parody  on  bis  psalm,  shows  tiiat  he  v/ta  occasion- 
ally coarse  id  his  Jesting;  bnt  we  have  never 
hMrd  any  indelicacy  or  irreverence  alleged  against 

Tbe  (inat  which  have  been  preserved,  show 
that  his  reputation  a^  a  wit  was  well  deeerved. 
There  was  a  slough  opposite  his  hoose,  in  which, 
on  a  certain  wet  day,  a  chaise  oontaiuing  two  of 
the  town  council  stuck  &st  Dr.  Bylea  came  to 
bis  door,  and  saluted  the  ofiicials  with  the  remark, 
"Gentlemen,  1  bare  often  oompl^ned  to  you  uf 
this  nuisance  without  any  attention  being  pud  to 
it,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  ttirring  in  this 
matter  now." 

In  the  year  1780,  a  very  dark  day  occnrred, 
which  was  long  remembered  as  "  the  dork  day." 
A  lady  neighbor  sent  her  son  to  the  I>octor  to 
know  if  he  could  tell  her  the  cause  ot  the 
obscurity.  "My  dear,"  was  the  answer  to  the 
messenger,  "give  my  comphments  to  your  mother, 
and  tell  her  that  I  am  as  much  in  tbe  dark  as 

One  day  a  ship  arrived  at  Boston  with  tliree 
hnndred  street  lamps.  The  same  day,  tlie  Doctor 
happeued  to  receive  a  call  from  a  lady  whose 
conversational  powers  were  not  of  the  kind  to 
render  a  long  interview  deidirable.  Be  availed 
himself  of  the  newly  arrived  cargo  to  despatch 
his  visitor.  "Have  yon  heard  the  news!  said 
t&  with  emphasis.  "  Oh,  no  I  What  news !" 
"why  three  iiandred  new  lights  have  ootiie  over 
in  the  ship  this  morning  from  London,  and  the 
selectmen  nave  wisely  ordered  them  to  be  put  in 
irons  immediatelv."  The  visitor  fortWith 
decamped  in  search  of  the  partioulars  of  this  inva- 
sion of  religions  liberty. 

When  bronght  before  his  Jndges  at  the  time  of 
Ids  trial  they  requested  him  to  sit  down  and 
warm  himself.  "Gentlemen,"  was  the  reply, 
"  when  I  came  among  you,  1  expected  persecu- 
tion; but  I  oould  not  tliink  you  would  have 
offered  me  the  fire  so  suddenly." 

A  tnot  of  Bylee's  is  related  by  the  hospitable 
wits  of  Boston,  to  the  visitor,  as  he  passes  by 
King's  Cha^l,  in  Tremont  street.  There  are  two 
connes  of  windows  by  which  that  building  is 
lighted  on  its  sides;  toe  lower  ones  are  nearly 
square.  In  ollnsion  to  this  arohitectoral  pecu- 
liarity of  the  square  embrasures  of  its  solid  walls, 
Byles  said  that  he  had  often  hevd  of  eoolesiasti- 
ou  canons,  but  never  saw  tbe  porthdea  before. 
Another,  a  revolationary  witticism,  does  Justiae 


to  Bj'les's  torjrisin,  When  the  British  troops,  tbe 
lul>stera,  passed  his  door,  after  entering  the  town: 
"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  now  our  grievances  will  lie  red* 


felicitous   f 
more  eipensivo  to  the  victims. 

The  Doctor,  however,  occasionally  met  his 
match.  A  kdy  whom  he  hod  long  courted 
unsuccesiitiillj,  marri(.-d  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Quincy.  "So,  madam,"  s^d  the  uiisuocees- 
ful  suitor,  on  meeting  her  afterwards,  "  it  appear* 
vou  prefer  a  Quincy  to  Byles."  "  Yes,  for  if  there 
had  btMD  aii3'thing  worse  than  bila,  God  would 
have  afflicted  Jab  with  them." 

He  was  not,  however,  always  unsuccessful  with 
the  fair  sex,  as  he  was  twice  married.  His  flnt 
wife  was  a  niece  of  Governor  Belcher,  and  her 
.successor,  the  dignity  apparently  diminishing 
with  the  relationship,  a  daughter  of  Ueutenant- 
Oovenior  Taik-r. 

In  person  Dr.  Byles  was  tall  and  well  propor- 
tioned. His  voice  was  powerful  and  molodioua, 
and  be  was  a  graceful  and  impressive  speaker. 


It  is  a  dying  body,  and  therefore  a  vile  Body. 
Here  onr  Bodies  now  etand,  perhaps  flourishing  m 
ail  tbe  Pride  and  Bloom  of  Youth ;  strong  oar 
Sinewa;  nioist  our  Bonea;  active  oud  supple  our 
Joints;  our  PuLtcs  beating  with  Vigor,  and  our 
Ucarts  leapiTig  wi'Ji  a  Profusion  of  Life  and  Energv, 
But  oh!  vain  Appi'smnce  audgaudy Dream!  Surely 
evcrj'  man  at  hit  h-^t  Estate,  is  alti^ther  Vanity. 
He  walks  in  a  vain  show,  he  glitters  with  delusive 
Colors;  he  spends  his  years  as  an  Idle  Tale.  What 
avails  it,  tliat  he  is  now  Iiardy  and  robust,  who  must 
quickly  pant  upon  a  Denth-beJ.  Wliat  avails  it, 
that  bis  limbs  arc  sprightly  in  their  easy  MotJoiis, 
which  must  quickly  strc^h  in  their  dying  Agony. 
The  Lips  now  flushVl  with  a  Rosy  Colour,  will  arioa 
quiver  and  turu  pale.  The  Eyes  that  rose  with  a 
■parkling  Vivacity,  will  fix  id  a  ghastly  Horror. 
The  moat  Buaieal  Voice  will  be  stopp'd ;  and  the 
tuneful  Breath  fly  away.  The  Face  where  Brauty 
now  ti-iumphs.  will  appear  cold,  and  wbd,  and  dis- 
mal, rifled  by  the  Hand  of  Death.  A  cold  sweat 
wiU  chiU  the  Body;  a  hoarse  Ratthng  will  fill  the 
Throat ;  thu  Heart  will  heave  with  Pain  and  l^bonr, 
and  the  Lungs  catch  for  Breath,  but  goap  in  vain. 
Our  Fi-iends  aland  in  Tears  about  our  Bed.  They 
weep;  but  they  cannot  help  us.  The  very  watw 
with  which  they  would  cool  and  moisten  ourparchod 
Mouths,  we  receive  with  a  hollow  groaa.  Anon  we 
give  a  (jasp,  and  they  shriek  out  in  Distress,  "  Ok  I 
He'tGont!  He' t  Dead  I'  The  Body  iu  that  Instant 
stretches  on  the  sheets,  an  awful  Corpse. 

It  is  foMed  in  n  Winding  Sheet,  it  is  nailed  in  a 
black  Coffin,  nnd  it  is  deposited  in  a  silent  Vault, 
amidst  Shade  and  Solitude.  Tlie  skin  breaks  and 
moulders  awsy  ;  the  Flesh  drops  in  Dust  from  the 
Bones;  the  Bones  are  covered  with  black  Mould,, 
and  Worms  twist  about  them.  The  Coffins  break, 
and  the  Graves  sink  in,  and  the  disjoiutod  Skeleton 
strews  the  lonely  Vault. 

But  oht  what  a  blessed  Change  will  the  Resnr- 
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reetiou  mnke  upon  our  (lend  Bodies.  PerlmpB  the 
Worms  have  feasted  themselves  upon  our  Last  Dust ; 
but  they  shall  refund  it,  aud  give  back  every  Atom; 
all  thut  really  belongs  to  our  numerical  Body. 
The  Fishes  perhaps  have  enteo  the  Carcase,  buried 
in  the  Waves,  and  Lost  iu  the  Depths  of  the  Ocean. 
But  the  sea  also  shall  return  it  oack,  and  give  up 
the  Dead  which  are  in  it  These  Bodies  may  dis- 
solve, and  scatter  among  the  Klementa.  Our  Fluids 
may  forsake  their  Vessels ;  the  bolid  contract,  and 
fold  up  in  its  primitive  Miniature.  And  even  after 
that  tne  littl<^  invisible  Bones  may  moulder  to  finer 
Dust,  tlie  Dust  may  refine  to  \V  ater,  wander  in  a 
Cloiid,  float  in  a  River,  or  be  lost  in  the  wide  Sea, 
and  undistinguished  Drop  among  the  Waves.  They 
may  be  ngain  sucked  up  by  the  Sun,  and  fall  in  a 
Shower  ui>on  the  Earth;  they  may  refresh  the 
Fields  witli  Dew,  flourish  in  a  Spire  of  Grass ;  look 
green  in  a  Leaf,  or  gaudy  in  a  Flower  or  a  Blossom. 

ms  BurmpLT,  a  ttpk  of  thk  beburrectiox;  fkox  tbm 

MSDITATIOX  or  CASSIM,  THB  SDH  OF  AUMKO.     AN  KSSAT. 

What  more  entertaining  specimen  of  the  Resur- 
rection is  there,  in  the  whole  Circumference  of 
Nature  t  Here  are  all  the  wonders  of  the  Day  in 
Miniature.  It  was  once  a  despicable  Worm,  it  is 
niised  a  kind  of  painted  little  Bird.  Formerly  it 
crawled  along  with  a  slow  and  leisurely  Motion : 
now  it  flutters  aloft  upon  its  guilded  Wings.  How 
much  improved  is  its  speckled  Covering,  when  all 
the  6auaiue<is  of  Colour  is  scattered  about  its 
Plunuige.  It  is  spangled  witli  Gold  and  Silver,  and 
hog  every  Gem  of  the  Orient  s^mrkling  among  its 
Feathers.  Here  a  brilliant  spot,  like  a  clear  Dia- 
mond, twinkles  with  un  unsullied  Flame,  and  trem- 
bles witli  numerous  Lights,  that  glitter  in  a  gay 
Confusion.  There  a  S.iphire  costs  a  milder  Gleam, 
and  shews  like  the  blue  Expanse  of  Heaven  in  a 
fair  Winter  Evening.  In  this  Place  an  Emerald,  like 
the  calm  Ocean,  dit*plays  its  cheerful  and  vivid  Green. 
And  close  by  a  Kuby — flames  with  the  ripened 
Blush  of  the  Morning.  The  Bre:ist  and  Less,  Uke 
Ebony,  shone  with  a  glorious  Darkness;  while  its 
eiiMinded  Wings  are  edged  with  the  golden  Mas- 
nincence  of  the  Topaz.  Thus  the  illustrious  little 
creature  is  furnished  with  the  divinest  Art,  and 
looks  like  an  animated  composition  of  Jewels,  that 
blend  their  promiscuous  Beams  about  him.  Thus, 
O  CtuHm,  shall  the  Boilioti  of  Good  Men  be  raised ; 
tiius  shall  they  shine,  and  thus  liyf  av»'ay. 

FBOX  Tmi  OOirrLAGBATIOX. 

But  0 !  what  sounds  are  able  to  convey 
The  wild  confusions  of  the  dreadful  day! 
Eternal  mountains  totter  on  their  base. 
And  strong  convulsions  work  the  valley's  face ; 
Fierce  hurricanes  on  sounding  pinions  soar, 
Rush  o*er  the  land,  on  the  toss  d  billows  roar, 
And  dreadful  in  resistless  eddies  driven, 
Shake  all  the  crystal  battlements  of  heaven. 
See  the  wild  winds,  big  blustering  in  the  air. 
Drive  through  the  forests,  down  the  mountains  tear, 
Sweep  o*er  the  valleys  in  their  rapid  course. 
And  nature  beads  beneath  the  impetuous  force. 
•Stoniis  rush  at  storms,  at  tempests  tempests  roar, 
Dash  waves  on  waver^i,  and  thunder  to  the  shore. 
Columns  of  smoke  on  heavy  wings  ascend, 
And  <lancing  sparkles  fly  before  the  wind. 
Devouring  flames,  wide-waving,  roar  aloud, 
And  melted  mount:iins  flow  a  fiery  flood : 
Then,  all  nt  once,  immense  the  fires  arise, 
A  bright  destruction  wraps  the  crackling  skies; 
While  all  the  elements  to  melt  conspire. 
And  the  world  blazea  In  the  final  fire. 
Yet  shall  ye,  flames,  the  wasting  globe  refine, 


And  bid  the  skies  with  purer  splendour  ^h\ne. 
The  earth,  which  the  prolific  fires  coiivunie, 
To  beauty  bums,  and  withers  into  bluoii. ; 
Improving  in  the  fertile  flame  it  lies, 
Faties  into  form,  and  into  vigour  dies: 
Fresh-iluwning  glories  blush  amidst  the  blaze, 
Aud  nature  all  renews  her  flowery  face 
With  endless  charms  the  everlaf^ng  year 
Rolls  round  the  seasons  in  n  full  career ; 
Spring,  ever-blooming,  bids  the  fields  rejoice. 
And  warbling  bin  Is  trj  their  melodious  voice ; 
Where'er  she  treads,  hlies  unbidden  blow. 
Quick  tulips  rise,  and  sudden  roses  glow : 
Her  pencil  paints  a  thousand  beauteous  scenes. 
Where  blossoms  bud  amid  immortal  greens ; 
Each  stream,  in  mazci^,  murmurs  as  it  flows. 
And  floating  forests  goi.tly  bend  tlieir  boughs. 
Thou,  autumn,  too,  sitt*st  in  tlie  fragrant  shade. 
While  the  ripe  fruits  blush  all  around  thy  head: 
And  lavish  nature,  with  luxuriant  hands, 
All  the  soft  mouths,  hi  gay  confusion  blends. 

MXW  XMOLAITD  nTMH. 

To  Thee  the  tuneful  Anthem  soars. 
To  Thee,  our  Fathew'  God,  mid  our*8 ; 

This  wilderness  we  chose  our  seat: 
To  rights  secured  by  equal  laws 
From  persecution's  iron  claws. 

We  here  have  sought  our  calm  retreat. 

See  I  how  the  Flocks  of  Jesus  rise  1 
See  I  how  the  face  of  Paradise 

Blooms  through  the  thickets  of  the  wild 
Here  Liberty  erects  her  throne ; 
Here  Plenty  pours  her  treasures  down ; 

Peace  smiles,  as  heavenly  cherubs  mUd. 

Lord,  guard  thy  Favors :  Lord,  extend 
Where  farther  Western  Suns  descend; 

Nor  Southern  Sens  the  bU'ssings  bound ; 
Till  Freedom  lift  her  cheerful  head. 
Till  pure  Religion  onward  spread. 

And  beaming  wrap  the  world  around. 

JOSEPH  GREEN. 

Joseph  Green,  who,  during  the  greater  part  of  a 
long  lifetime,  maintained  tlie  reputation  of  Wing 
the  foremost  wit  of  Ids  day,  was  l)orn  in  Boston, 
in  1706,  and  took  his  degree  at  Harvard,  at  the 
age  of  twenty.  He  next  engaged  in  business  a.H 
a  distiller,*  and  continued  in  mercantile  pursuits 
for  many  years,  thereby  amassing  a  large  fortune. 
Without  taking  a  prominent  part  in  politics,  his 
pen  was  always  ready  when  any  occasion  frr 
satire  presented,  to  improve  it  for  the  columns  of 
the  contemporwy  press,  or  the  separate  venture 


^    ^Le£44. 


of  a  pamphlet.  These  eflfVisions  wore  in  f^rooothly 
written  verse,  and  are  fVill  of  humor.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  is,  Entertainment  far  A  Win- 
ter's ^ening:  being  a  full  and  trtte  Account  of  a 
very  strange  and  wonderful  Sight  seen  in  Boston^ 
on  the  twenty -serenth  of  Deceynher^  1749,  at  noon 
day^  ike  truth  of  which  can  he  attested  hy  a  great 
number  of  people^  who  aetwtlly  saw  the  same 
with  their  mm  eyes,  by  me,  the  Hon,  B.  B.  Esq, 
This  long  title  is  a  prelude  to  a  poem  of  somer 
dozen  loosely  printed  octavo  pages  only,  in  which 
the  celebration  of  a  masonic  festival  in  a  churoli 


•  *«  Ambition  flr«d  the  'stUlei^s  pftte-'^^^ylM. 
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is  satirized :  the  procession  to  the  place  of  assem- 
blage ;  the  sermon  heard ;  the  adjournment  to  a 
tavern,  and^  the  junketing  which  followed,  heing 
the  subject  matter,  the  writer  evidently  regarding 
a  place  of  public  worship  as  an  incongruous  loca- 
lity for  such  an  assemblage.  It  is  thus  summed 
up  in  the  opening  lines : — 

O  Muse  renown'd  for  story-telling. 

Fair  Clio,  leave  thy  airy  dwelling. 

Now  while  the  streams  like  marble  stand. 

Held  fast  by  winter's  icy  hand ; 

Now  while  the  hills  are  cloth'd  in  snow ; 

Now  while  the  keen  north-west  winds  blow ; 

From  the  bleak  fields  and  chilling  air 

Unto  the  warmer  hearth  repair: 

Where  friends  in  cheerful  circle  met 

In  social  conversation  sit 

Come,  goddess,  and  our  ears  regale 

With  a  diverting  Christmas  tale. 

O  come,  and  in  thy  verse  declare 

Who  were  the  men,  and  what  they  were, 

And  what  their  names,  and  what  their  fame, 

And  what  the  cause  for  which  they  come 

To  house  of  God  from  house  of  ale. 

And  how  the  parson  told  his  talc : 

How  they  returned,  in  manner  odd. 

To  house  of  ale  from  house  of  God. 

Another  of  his  poems  is,  A  Mournful  Lamen- 
tation for  the  Death  of  Mr,  Old  Tenor ^  written 
after  a  change  in  the  currency.  He  was  also  a 
contributor  with  Byle?,  and  others,  to  "  A  Collec- 
tion of  Poems,  by  several  hands,"  published  at 
Boston,  in  1744.  An  Elegy  on  the  long-ejn^eeted 
death  of  Old  Janm  (the  New  England  Weekly 
Conrant)  is  no  doubt  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
two  wife*,  whose  productions  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  distinguish,  and  whose  talents  were  combined 
in  a  wit  combat  which  excited  much  merriment 
at  the  time.  It  arose  from  the  desire  of  Grovernor 
Belcher  to  secure  the  good  company  of  Dr.  Byles 
in  a  visit  by  sea  to  some  Indian  tribes  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  province.  Byles  declined  his 
invitation,  and  the  Governor  set  sail  from  Boston, 
alone,  on  a  Saturday,  dropping  anchor  before  the 
castle  in  the  bay,  for  Sunday.  Here  he  per- 
suaded the  chaplain  to  exchange  pulpits  with  the 
eloquent  Doctor,  whom  he  invited  on  board  in 
the  afternoon,  to  tea.  On  leaving  the  cabin  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  he  found  himself,  to 
his  surprise,  at  sea,  with  a  fair  wind,  the  anchor 
having  been  weighed  while  he  was  talking  over 
the  cheering  cup.  Return  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  Doctor,  whose  good-natured  counte- 
nance seems  to  indicate  that  he  could  take  as  well 
as  give  a  joke,  no  doubt  made  himself  contented 
and  agreeable.  On  the  following  Sunday,  in  pre- 
piiring  for  divine  service,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  no  hyiim-book  on  board,  and  to  meet  the 
einei^ncy,  Byles  composed  a  few  verses.  On 
their  retuni  Green  wrote  an  account  of  this  im- 
promptu, with  a  parody  upon  it,  to  which  Byles 
responded,  by  a  poem  and  parody  in  return.  The 
whole  will  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
article. 

Green's  satire  was  nniversally  directed  against 
ftfbitrary  power,  and  in  f^ivor  of  freedom.  He 
fireqnently  parodied  the  addresses  of  Grovernor 
Belcher,  who,  it  is  supposed,  stood  in  some  awe 
of  bis  pen.  In  1774,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
cbarter  o^  Massachusetts  by  the  British  Parlia- 


ment, the  councillors  of  the  province  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  instead  of  as  heretofore 
being  chosen  by  popular  election.  One  of  theie 
appointments  was  tendered  to  Green,  but  imme- 
diately declined  by  him.  He  did  not,  however, 
take  any  active  part  on  the  j>opular  side,  the  quiet, 
retiring  habit  of  his  mind,  combining  with  the 
infirmities  of  liis  advanced  years,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  repose.  In  1775  lie  sailed  for  England, 
where  he  passed  the  reni:iinder  of  his  life  in  a 
secluded  but  not  inhosi)itable  retirements  He  died 
in  1780.  A  humorous  epitaph  written  on  Green 
by  one^f  his  friends,  in  1743,  indicates  the  popu- 
lar appreciation  of  his  talents: 

Siste  Viator,  here  lies  one. 
Whose  life  was  whim,  whose  soul  was  pun. 
And  if  you  go  too  near  his  hearse, 
He*ll  joke  you,  both  in  prose  ond  verse. 

imiN  WRTTTESr  DVRINO  A  TOTAOF. 

Great  God  thy  works  our  wonder  raise ; 

To  tliee  our  swelling  notes  belong ; 
While  skies  and  wmds,  and  rocks  and  seas. 

Around  sliall  echo  to  our  song. 

Thy  power  pro<iuced  this  mighty  frame. 

Aloud  to  thee  tlie  tempests  roar, 
Or  softer  breezes  tune  thy  name 

Gently  along  the  shelly  shore. 

Round  thee  the  scaly  nation  roves. 
Thy  opening  hands  their  joys  bestow. 

Through  all  the  blushing  coral  groveo, 
These  silent  gay  retreats  below. 

See  the  broad  sun  forsake  the  skies. 

Glow  on  the  waves  and  downward  glido^ 

Anon  heaven  opens  all  its  eyes, 

And  star-beams  tremble  o'er  the  tide. 

Each  various  scene,  or  day  or  night. 

Lord  I  points  to  thee  our  iionrish'd  soul ; 

Thy  glories  fix  our  whole  delight ; 
So  the  touched  needle  courts  tlie  pole. 


In  David's  Psalms  an  oversight 
Byles  found  one  morning  at  his  tea, 

Alas  I  that  he  should  never  write 
A  proper  psahn  to  sing  at  sea. 

Thus  ruminating  on  his  seat, 

Ambitious  thoughts  at  length  prevaiPd. 
The  bard  determined  to  complete 

The  part  wherein  the  prophet  fail'd. 

He  sat  awhile  and  stroked  his  miis^* 
Then  taking  up  liis  tunefiil  pen, 

Wrote  a  few  stanzas  for  the  use 
Of  his  seafaring  brethren. 

The  task  perform'd,  the  bard  content. 

Well  chosen  was  each  flowing  word; 
On  a  short  voyage  himself  he  went. 

To  hear  it  read  and  sung  on  board. 

Most  serious  Christians  do  aver, 
(Their  credit  sure  we  may  rely  on.) 

In  former  times  that  after  prayer. 
They  used  to  sing  a  song  of  Zion. 

Our  modern  parson  hnving  pray*d. 
Unless  loud  fame  our  faith  beguile^, 

Sat  down,  took  out  his  book  and  said, 
"  Let's  sing  a  psalm  of  Mather  Byles." 


^  Bjles's  &Torlte  cat,  so  named  bj  his  Mends. 
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At  first,  when  he  began  to  read, 

Tlieir  heads  the  aasembly  downward  hung. 
Bat  he  with  boldness  did  proceed. 

And  thus  he  read,  and  thus  they  song. 

TBM  F8AL1L 

With  vast  amazement  we  survey 

The  wonders  of  the  deep, 
Where  mackerel  swim,  and  porpoise  pluy, 

And  crabs  and  lobsters  creep. 

Fish  of  all  kinds  inhabit  here, 

And  throng  the  dark  abode. 
Here  haddock,  hake,  and  flounders  are, 

And  eels,  and  perch,  and  cod. 

From  raging  winds  and  tempests  free, 

So  smoothly  as  we  pass, 
The  shining  surface  seems  to  be 

A  piece  of  Bristol  glass. 

But  when  the  winds  and  tempests  rise. 

And  foaming  billows  swell. 
The  vessel  mounts  above  the  skies, 

And  lower  sinks  than  helL 

Our  heads  the  tottering  motion  feel, 

And  quickly  we  become 
Giddy  as  new-dropp*d  calves,  and  reel 

Like  Indians  drunk  with  ruuL 

What  praises  then  are  due  that  we 

Thus  far  have  safely  got, 
Amarcscoggin  tribe  to  see. 

And  tribe  of  Penobscot 

rABODT  BT  MATmEB  VTUn. 

In  Byles's  works  an  oversight 

Qreen  spy'd,  as  once  he  smok*d  his  chunk; 
Alas!  that  Byles  should  never  write 

A  song  to  sing,  when  folks  are  drank. 

Thus  in  the  chimney  on  his  block, 

Ambition  fir*d  the  'stiller's  pate ; 
He  summon'd  all  his  little  stock, 

The  poet's  volume  to  complete. 

Long  paus'd  the  lout,  and  scratched  his  skull. 
Then  took  his  chalk  [he  own'd  no  pen,] 

And  scrawVd  some  doggrel,  for  the  whole 
Of  his  flip-drinking  brethren. 

The  task  perform'd — not  to  content  •« 
III  chosen  was  each  Qrub-street  word; 

Strait  to  the  tavern  club  he  went. 
To  hear  it  bellow'd  round  the  board. 

Unknown  delights  his  ears  explore, 

Inur*d  to  midnight  caterwauls. 
To  hear  his  hoarse  companions  roar. 

The  horrid  thing  his  dulness  scrawla 

The  club,  if  fame  we  may  rely  on. 
Convened,  to  hear  the  drunken  catch, 

At  the  three-horse-shoes,  or  red  lion— 
Tipling  began  the  night's  debauch. 

The  little  'stiller  took  the  pint 

Full  fraught  with  flip  and  songs  obscene, 
And,  after  a  long  stutt'ring,  meant 

To  sing  a  song  of  Joey  Green. 

Soon  as  with  stam'ring  tongue,  to  read 

The  drunken  ballad,  he  began. 
The  club  from  clam'ring  strait  recede, 

To  hear  him  roar  the  thing  alone. 

SOKO. 

With  vast  amazement  we  survey 

The  can  so  broad,  m>  deep, 
Where  punch  succeeds  to  strong  sang^ree. 

Both  to  delightful  flip. 


Drink  of  all  smacks,  inhabit  here. 

And  throng  the  dark  abode ; 
Here's  rum,  and  sugar,  and  small  beer. 

In  a  continual  flood. 

From  cruel  thoughts  and  conscience  free, 

From  dram  to  dram  we  pass : 
Our  cheeks,  like  apples,  ruddy  be ; 

Our  eyeballs  Iook  like  glass. 

At  once,  like  furies  up  we  rise. 

Our  raging  passions  swell ; 
We  hurl  the  bottle  to  the  skies. 

But  why,  we  cannot  telL 

Our  brains  a  tott'ring  motion  feel. 

And  quickly  we  l^eome 
Sick,  as  with  negro  steaks,*  and  reel 

Like  Indians  drunk  with  rum. 

Thus  lost  in  deep  tranquillity. 

We  sit,  supine  and  sot. 
Till  we  two  moons  distinctly  see 

Come  give  us  t'other  pot 

Dr.  Byles's  cat^  alluded  to  in  the  piece  just  quot- 
ed, received  the  compliment  of  an  elegy  at  her 
decease,  which  is  stated,  in  an  early  manuscript 
copy  in  the  Philadelphia  library,  to  be  written 
by  (Joseph  Green.  The  excellence  of  the  lines 
will,  perhaps,  embalm  grimalkin  in  a  more  than 
Egyptian  perpetnity,  and  give  her  claim  to  rank, 
at  a  humble  oistance^  wiUi  the  great  ones  of  her 
race :  "  Tyb  our  cat,"  of  Ganmier  Gorton's  Needle, 
the  sportive  companion  of  Montaigne  in  his  tower,t 
and  the  grimalkin  who  so  demurely  graces  the 
top  of  the  great  arm-chair  of  the  famous  Dr.  Syn- 
tax. Oar  copy  is  taken  from  the  London  Maga- 
zine of  November,  1783,  where  it  is  introdaoed 
by  a  request  for  its  insertion  by  a  subncriber,  and 
is  accompanied  by  the  psalm  and  parodies  already 
quoted. 

THX  poet's  LAJfS5TATroy  FOE  TIlS  LOSS  OP  mS  OAT,  WmOl 
HX  USED  TO  CALL  BIS  MUSK. 

Feus  qnndam  delidom  erst  ci\)nsdsin  Adolenoentla. 


Oppress'd  with  grief  in  heavy  strains  I  mourn 
Tne  partner  of  my  studies  from  me  torn. 
How  shall  I  sin^f  what  numbers  shall  I  chose? 
For  in  my  fisv'nte  cat  I've  lost  my  muse. 
No  more  I  feel  my  mind  with  raptures  fir'd, 
I  want  those  airs  that  Puss  so  oft  inspir'd; 
No  crowding  thoughts  my  ready  fancy  fill. 
Nor  words  run  fluent  from  my  easy  quill ; 
Tet  shall  my  verse  deplore  her  cruel  fate. 
And  celebrate  the  virtues  of  my  oat 

In  acts  obscene  she  never  took  delight ; 
No  caterwauls  disturb'd  our  sleep  by  night ; 
Chaste  as  a  virgin,  free  fW>m  every  stain. 
And  neighb'riiig  cats  mew'd  for  her  love  in  vain. 

She  never  thirsted  for  the  chickens'  blood ; 
Her  teeth  she  only  used  to  chew  her  food ; 
Harmless  as  satires  which  her  master  writes, 
A  foe  to  scratching,  and  unused  to  bites, 
She  in  the  study  was  my  constant  mate ; 
There  we  together  many  evenings  sat 
Whene'er  I  felt  my  tow  ring  fancy  fail, 
I  stroked  her  head,  her  ears,  her  back,  and  tul ; 


^  This,  says  so  orifrinal  not«  appended  to  the  poem,  i^i^tos 
to  what  passed  at  a  oonrlvial  club  to  which  Mr.  Green  be- 
longed, where  steaks  cnt  from  the  ramp  of  a  dead  nMro  ti 
Imposed  on  the  company  for  beet  and  when  the  impontion 
diaoovered  a  violent  expectoration  ensued. 

t  As  Montai^me  playins  with  his  cat, 
Complains  she  thought  him  but  an  ass. 

Hadtbraa,  pt  1.  c.1.  v.  88-0. 
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And  as  I  stroked  improy'd  my  dying  song 
From  the  sweet  notes  of  her  melodioiiB  tongne : 
Her  purrs  and  mews  so  evenly  kept  time, 
She  purred  in  metre,  and  she  mew'd  in  rhyme. 
But  when  my  dulness  has  too  stubborn  prov*d. 
Nor  eould  by  Puss's  music  be  remov'd. 
Oft  to  the  well-known  volumes  hsve  I  gone, 
And  stole  a  line  from  Pope  or  Addison. 

Ofttimea  when  lost  amidst  poetic  heat, 
She  leaping  on  my  knee  has  took  her  seat ; 
There  saw  the  throes  tliat  rock'd  my  lab'ring  brain. 
And  lick'd  and  claw'd  me  to  myself  again. 

Then,  friends,  indulge  my  grief,  and  let  me  mourn. 
My  cat  is  gone,  ah !  never  to  return. 
Now  in  my  study,  all  the  tedious  night, 
Alone  I  sit,  and  uniissiated  write ; 
Look  often  round  (O  greatest  cause  df  pain). 
And  view  the  numerous  labors  of  my  brain ; 
Those  Quires  of  words  array'd  in  pompous  rhyme. 
Which  Draved  the  jaws  of  all-devouring  time, 
Now  undefended  and  unwatoh'd  by  cats. 
Are  doom'd  a  victim  to  the  teeth  of  rats. 

Green,  like  Byles,  and  obnost  all  men  of  true 
humor,  could  pass  li*om  gay  to  grave  with  grace 
and  feeling.  The  Eclogue  Sacred  to  the  Memory 
of  the  Ret,  Jonathan  May  hew  ^*  which  is  attri- 
buted to  him,  amply  meets  the  requirements  of  its 
occasion.  It  is  fully  described  in  the  prefatory 
argument. 

"  Fidelio  and  Duleiiis,  young  men  of  a  liberal 
education,  who  maintained  a  great  esteem  and 
affectionate  regard  for  the  deceased,  were  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  for  several  years.  Fidelio, 
after  a  long  absence,  pays  an  early  visit  to  Du- 
leius,  his  friend  and  former  companion,  whom  he 
finds  in  his  bower,  employed  in  study  and  con- 
templation. Their  meeting  begins  with  mutual 
tokens  of  love  and  affection;  after  which  they 
enter  into  a  discourse  expressing  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  the  summer  season,  and  their  ad- 
miration of  the  works  of  Providence ;  represent- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  beautiful  but  shoil- 
lived  state  of  the  flowers ;  from  whence  Fidelio 
takes  occasion  to  di*aw  a  similitude  typical  of  the 
frailty  and  uncertainty  of  human  life ;  he  observes 
the  stalk  of  a  vine  which  has  been  lately  struck 
by  thunder.  This  providential  event  reminds 
Eldelio  of  the  afflictive  dispensation  of  the  law  of 
God  in  the  death  of  a  late  useful  and  worthy  pas- 
tor, which  he  reveals  to  his  companion.  They, 
greatly  d^ected,  bewail  the  loss  of  so  trusty,  use- 
ful, and  worthy  a  man,  but  mutually  console  each 
other,  by  representing  the  consummate  happiness 
which  saints  eigoy  upon  their  admission  to  tJie 
mansions  of  immortal  felicity.  They  conclude 
with  an  ode,  ezpresmng  a  due  submission  to  the 
will  of  Heaven." 

We  quote  this  conclusion. 

ODB. 

Parent  of  all!  thou  source  of  light! 
Whose  will  seraphic  powers  obey, 
The  heavenly^  Nine,  as  one  unite, 
And  thee  their  vow'd  obeisance  pay. 


^  An  Eclogue  Ssered  to  the  Memory  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jona- 
than Mayhew,  who  departed  this  life  July  9,  anno  salntis  ba- 
»nM,«Utto4«. 

The  wise,  theiost,  the  ptoos.  and  the  brave, 
lire  Id  their  deaths,  and  floarlah  lo  the  grave, 
Qrain  hid  lo  earth  repays  the  peaaant^s  care, 
And  evening  Bona  bnt  rise  to  set  more  fldr. 
Boston :  printed  by  Thomas  and  John  Fleet 


Permit  us.  Lord,  to  consecrate 
Our  first  ripe  fruits  of  early  days, 
To  thee,  whose  care  to  us  is  great. 
Whose  love  demands  our  constant  praise. 

Tliy  sovereign  wisdom  form'd  the  plan, 
Almightj  power,  which  none  control ; 
Then  rais'd  this  noble  structure,  man. 
And  gave  him  an  immortal  souL 

All  earthly  beings  here  who  move. 
Experience  thy  paternal  care. 
And  feel  the  influence  of  thy  love, 
Which  sweetens  life  from  year  to  year. 

Thou  hnst  the  keys  of  life  and  death. 
The  springs  of  future  joys  and  bliss ; 
And  when  thou  lock'st  our  door  of  breath. 
Frail  life  and  all  its  motions  cea.4e. 

Our  mom  of  years  which  smile  in  bloom. 
And  those  arriv'd  at  eve  of  ago, 
Must  bow  beneath  thy  sovereign  doom. 
And  quit  this  frail,  this  mortal 'stage. 

In  all  we  see  thy  sovereign  sway. 
Thy  wisdom  gmdes  the  ruling  sun : 
Submissive,  we  thy  power  obey. 
In  all  we  own  "  thy  will  is  done." 

O  may  our  thoughts  superior  rise. 
To  things  of  sense  whi<m  here  we  crave; 
May  we  with  care  that  interest  prize. 
Which  lies  so  far  beyond  the  grave. 

Conduct  us  safe  through  each  event, 
And  changing  scene  of  life  below; 
Till  we  arrive  where  days  are  spent 
In  joys  which  can  no  changes  know. 

Lord,  in  thy  service  us  employ, 

And  when  we've  served  thee  here  on  earth 

Receive  us  hence  to  realms  of  joy. 

To  join  with  those  of  heavenly  birth. 

May  we  from  angels  learn  to  sing, 
The  songs  of  high  seraphic  strain ; 
Then  mount  aloft  on  clierubs*  wings. 
And  soar  to  worlds  that  cease  from  pain. 

With  angels,  seraphs,  saints  above. 
May  we  thy  glorious  praise  display 
And  sing  of  thy  i<edeeming  love. 
Through  the  revolves  of  endless  day. 

JOHN  CALLENDEB. 

John  Callender,  the  first  historian  of  Rhode 
Island,  was  bom  in  Boston  in  the  year  1706.  He 
entered  Harvard  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  gra- 
duated in  1723.    In  1727  he  was  licensed  to 

preach  by  the  firrst  Baptist  Chnrch  in  Boston,  of 
which  his  uncle,''  Elisha  Cullender,  was  pastor, 
having  succeeded  Ellis  Callender,  the  grand£Etther 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  in  the  same  office. 
In  August,  1728,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Baptist 
church  in  Swansey,  Ma^chusetts,  where  he  re- 
mained until  Febniarv,  1730.  He  was  next  after 
settled  over  the  first  baptist  church  at  Newport, 
where  he  continued  until  his  death,  after  a  lin- 
gering ilhiess,  January  26,  1748.  Soon  after  his 
removal  to  Newport  he  became  a  member  of  a 
literary  and  philosophical  society  established  in 
the  place,  at  the  instigation,  it  is  supposed,  of 
Dean  Berkeley,  in  1730,  afterwards  incorporated 
in  1747,  with  the  title,  in  consequence  of  the  dona- 
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tion  of  five  hnndred  ponnds  Bterlliig  by  Abraham 
liedwuod,  of  ^^the  Company  of  the  Redwood 
Library." 

In  1789  Mr.  CaUender  published  An  Euto- 
Txcal  DinMur^e  on  the  dtU  and  religiatu  avoirs 
<lf  the  Colony  <^  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations^  in  New  England^  in  America^  from 
the  first  settlement^  1688,  to  the  end  of  the  first 
century.  It  was  delivered  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  March,  1788,  the  first  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  cession  of  Aquedneck  or  Rhode  Island  by 
the  ^achems  Cannonicus  and  MiantunnoniU)  ^^unto 
Mr.  Coddington  and  his  friends  united  unto  him."* 
It  occupies  one  hundred  and  twenty  octavo  pages 
in  the  reprint  by  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society,  and  contains  a  concise  and  temperate 
statement  of  the  difiiculties  witli  the  Massachu- 
setts colonists  which  led  to  the  fonnation  of  the 
settlement,  its  early  struggles,  its  part  in  King 
Philip's  war,  and  of  its  social  aud  ecclesiastical 
affiurs.  He  dwells  with  just  satisfaction  on  the 
liberal  principles  of  the  colony. 

I  do  not  know  there  was  ever  before,  since  the 
world  came  into  the  Church,  such  an  instance,  as 
the  settlement  of  this  Colony  and  Island.  In  other 
States,  the  civil  magistrate  had  for  ever  a  public 
driving  in  the  particular  schemes  of  faith,  and  modes 
of  worship ;  at  least,  by  negative  discouragements, 
by  annexing  the  rewards  of  honor  and  profit  to  his 
own  opinions ;  and  generally,  the  subject  was  bound 
by  penal  laws,  to  believe  that  set  of  doctrines,  and 
to  worship  God  in  that  manner,  the  magistrate 
pleased  to  prescribe.  Christian  magistrates  would 
unaccountably  assume  to  themselves  the  same  autho- 
rity in  religions  affairs,  which  any  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah,  or  Israel,  exercised,  either  by  usurpation,  or 
by  the  immediate  will  and  inspiration  of  God,  and  a 
great  deal  more  toa  As  if  the  becoming  Christian 
ffave  the  magistrate  any  new  right  or  authority  over 
his  subjects,  or  over  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  as  if 
that  because  they  submitted  personally  to  the  autho- 
rity and  government  of  Christ  in  his  word,  that 
thei*efore  they  might  clothe  themseLves  with  his  au- 
thority ;  or  I'ather,  take  his  sceptre  out  of  his  hand, 
and  lord  it  over  God's  heritage.  It  is  lamentable 
that  pagans  and  infidels  allow  more  liberty  to  Chris- 
tians, than  they  were  wont  to  allow  to  one  another. 
It  is  evident,  tnc  civil  magistrate,  as  such,  can  have 
no  autliority  to  decree  articles  of  faith,  and  to  deter- 
mine modes  of  worship,  and  to  interpret  the  laws  of 
Christ  for  his  subjects,  but  what  must  belong  to  all 
magistrates ;  but  no  magistrate  can  have  more  autho- 
rity over  conscience,  than  what  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  public  peace,  and  that  can  be  only  to  pre- 
vent one  sect  from  oppressing  another,  and  to  keep 
the  peace  between  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dently proved,  than  "  the  right  of  private  judgment 
for  every  man,  in  the  Affairs  of  his  own  salvation,* 
and  that  both  from  the  plainest  principles  of  reason, 
and  the  plainest  declarations  of  the  scripture.  This 
is  the  foundation  of  the  Reformation,  of  the  Christian 
reli^on,  of  all  religion,  which  necessarily  implies 
choice  and  judgment.  But  I  need  not  labor  a  point, 
that  has  been  so  often  demonstrated  so  many  ways. 
Indeed,  as  every  man  believes  his  own  opinions  the 
best,  because  the  truest,  and  ought  charitably  to  wish 
all  others  of  the  same  opinion,  it  nmst  seem  reason- 
able the  majristrate  should  have  a  public  leading  in 
religious  affairs,  but  as  he  almost  for  ever  exceeds 
the  due  bounds,  and  as  error  prevails  ten  times  more 


#  Deed  of  GonreTsnoe. 


than  truth  in  the  world,  the  interest  of  truth  and  the 
right  of  private  judgment  seem  better  secured,  by  a 
universal  toleration  that  shall  suppress  all  profane- 
ness  and  Immorali^,  and  preserve  every  party  in  the 
free  and  undisturbed  liberty  of  their  consciences, 
while  they  continue  quiet  and  dutiful  subjects  to  the 
State. 

CaUender  published  a  sermon  in  the  same  year 
at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Condy,  to  the 
oare  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  in  1741,  on 
the  advantages  of  early  religion,  before  a  society 
of  young  men  at  Newport,  and  in  1745  on  the 
death  of  his  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clap.  He  also 
fonued  a  collection  of  papers  relative  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Bijptists  in  America. 

CaUender  was  married  February  16,  1780,  to 
EUzabeth  Hardin  of  Swansey,  Massachusetts.  He 
is  described  as  of  medium  stature,  with  regular 
features,  a  fidr  complexion,  and  agreeable  man- 
ners. 

The  Centennial  Discourse  was  reprinted  in 
1888,  a  century  after  its  first  publication,  by  the 
Rhode  Idand  Historical  Society,  with  a  large 
number  of  valuable  notes  by  the  Vice-Presideoat 
of  the  association,  the  Rev.  Romeo  Elton,  DJ)., 
of  Brown  University.  It  contains  a  memoir, 
which  has  formed  the  ohief  authority  of  the 
present  artide. 

JANE  TUBELL. 

Jane,  the  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Bemamin 

Colman,  of  Boston,  was  born  in  tliat  city,  Febru- 

ary  25,  1708.     She  early  displayed  precocious 

mental  power,  as  before  her  second  year  she 

I  could  speak  distinctly,  say  her  letters,  and  tell 

i  stories  out  of  the  Scriptures,  to  the  satisfaction 

(  of  €rov.  Dudley,  and  others  around  tlie  table,* 

and  two  years  later  could  repeat  the  greater  part 

of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  many  of  the  i)salms, 

I  long  passages  of  poetry,  reading  with  fluency  and 

commenting  in  a  pertinent  manner  on  what  she 

read.    At  the  age  of  eleven  she  composed  the 

foUowing 

Hnm. 

I  fear  the  great  Eternal  One  above; 
The  Qod  of  Grace,  the  God  of  love: 
He  to  whom  Seraphims  Hallelujah  sing, 
And  Angels  do  their  Songs  and  Praises  bring; 
Happy  Uie  Soul  that  does  in  Heaven  rest, 
Where  with  his  Saviour  he  is  ever  blest; 
With  heavenly  joys  and  rapture  is  possesty 
No  thoughts  but  of  his  Goa  inspirenis  brc»ast 
Happy  are  they  that  walk  in  \ii  isdom*6  ways. 
That  tread  her  path,  and  shine  in  aU  her  ray& 

Her  poetical  attempts  were  encouraged  by  her 
father,  who  frequently  addressed  rhymed  letters 
to  her,  and  says :  '*  I  grew  by  degrees  into  such 
an  opinion  of  her  good  taste,  that  when  she  put 
me  upon  translating  a  psalm  or  two,  I  was  ready 
to  excuse  invself,  and  if  I  had  not  fear'd  to  dis- 
please her,  should  have  denied  her  request."  He 
I  "talked  into  her  aU  he  could,  in  the  most  free 
;  and  endearing  manner,"  and  led  her  to  the  study 
of  the  best  models  of  composition,  advantages  of 
which  slie  availed  herself  with  such  avidity  that 
she  spent  entire  nights  in  reading,  and  before  the 

*  Tureirs  Memoir. 


JASE  TUBELL 


api  of  eifthteen  had  deronred  all  the  English 
uuutry  and  prose  ia  her  fotber'B  well  fiirDished 

She  nuirried  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Turell,  of  Mod- 
furd,  Ua.ss.,  August  11th,  172B.  She  continuetl 
to  compoee  in  verse,  and  wrote,  afUr  her  mar- 
riage, eulogies  on  Sir  Richard  Blockmorc'^  Works, 
and  on  "the  iDcnniporable  Mr.  Waller;"  An 
Jimtatioa  into  Ihe  Country  in  Imitation  of 
Soraet,  knd  some  pro»o  pieces.  Her  health  had 
\>eeu  from  her  infancy  extremely  delicate,  and  she 
diedlfsrch  SSth,  1T35,  at  the  early  ogeof  twenty- 
eeven  yew*,  ller  poems  were  in  the  same  year 
collected,  and  published  by  her  husband.* 

A>  DmiATioir  nno  thi  corntii,  if  nounoN  or  HmAO, 
From  the  toft  diaJes,  and  from  the  bdmy  iweets 
Of  Medford's  flowery  valee  and  green  retreaU, 


Yw 


It  Delia  I 


>herf 


And  prays  to  gee  him  ere  the  Samincr  enda. 
Now  while  the  earth  's  with  beauteotu  Terdnre 

And  Flora  painta  the  meads  in  all  her  pride ; 
While  ladea  tree*  Pomona's  bounty  own. 
And  Cerea'  treasures  do  the  fields  adorn, 
From  the  thick  amolies,  and  ouisy  town.  O  come. 
And  in  these  plains  awliile  forget  your  home. 

Though  my  Bmall  incomes  never  can  afford. 
Like  wealthy  Celsus  to  regale  a  lord ; 
"So  ivory  tables  groan  beneath  the  weight 
Of  aumplnons  dishes,  serveil  in  inaasy  plate; 
The  forest  ne'er  was  search'd  for  food  for  me, 
Kor  from  my  hounds  the  timorous  hare  does  flee : 
No  leaden  thunder  strikes  the  fowl  in  air, 
Nor  from  my  shaft  the  witiged  death  do  fear: 
With  silken  neU  1  ne'er  the  kkes  deepoil, 
Nor  with  my  bnit  the  larger  fish  hegiule. 
No  luscious  sweetmeats,  by  my  servants  ploe'd 
In  carious  order,  e'er  my  table  grac'd ; 
To  please  tlic  taste,  tio  rich  Burguiidian  wine, 
III  cbrystal  glaases  on  my  sideboard  sliiae; 
The  luscious  sweets  of  fair  Canarv's  isle 
Ne'er  filled  my  casks,  nor  in  my  Wagons  smile: 
No  wine,  bat  what  does  from  mj  apples  flow, 
My  frugal  house  on  any  can  bestow : 
Except  when  Ciesar'a  birthday  does  return, 
And  joyful  fires  throughout  uie  village  bum ; 
Ilien  moderate  each  tues  his  cheerful  glass, 
Aod  our  good  wishes  to  Augustus  ■pasK 

But  Uioush  rich  dainties  never  spread  my  board. 
Nor  mv  eool  vsalts  Calubrian  wines  afford ; 
Yet  what  ia  neat  and  wholesome  I  can  spread, 
Uj  good  bt  bacon  and  our  h.^mely  bread. 
With  which  my  healthful  family  is  fed. 
Milk  from  the  eow,  and  butter  newly  chum'd. 
And  iiev  fresh  cheese,  with  curds  and  cream  jost 


Tlie  blushing  peach  and  glossy  plum  there  Ues, 
And  with  tiie  mandrake  tempt  your  hands  and  eye^ 

These  I  can  give,  and  if  you  HI  here  repoir, 
To  slake  your  thint  a  cask  of  Autumn  beer, 
BcdL'rv'd  on  purpose  fhr  your  drinking  here. 

I'nder  the  spreading  elms  our  limbs  well  lay, 
While  fragrant  Zephyrs  round  onr  temples  ph'y- 


And  freely  feed  npoa  onr  country  treat 
No  noisy  faction  here  shall  dnrc  intrule, 
Or  once  disturb  our  peaceful  solitude. 

No  stately  beds  my  humble  roofd  D<lani 
Of  costly  purple,  by  carved  panthers  borne ; 
Kor  can  I  boast  Arabia's  rich  perfiimes. 
Diffusing  odora  through  our  stately  roonw. 
For  me  no  fair  Egyptian  plies  the'loora, 
But  my  Gnfl  liueu  all  is  made  at  home. 
Thungh  1  no  down  or  tsiiestry  can  spreod, 
A  clean  soft  pillow  shall  support  your  bead, 
Hll'd  with  the  wool  from  olf  my  tender  sheep, 
On  which  with  ease  and  safctj-  you  may  sleep. 
The  r]iglitingale  shall  lull  you  to  your  rest, 
And  all  be  ealm  and  still  as  is  your  breast 

TOUT  mm.    DEC.  £9, 17W.    aoikIItuis. 

Come.  Gentle  Muse,  and  once  more  lend  thine  Aid ; 

0  bring  thy  Socconr  to  a  humble  Maid  I 

Eow  often  dost  thou  liberally  dispense 

To  our  dull  Breast  thy  qiiick'ning  Influence!  . 


Com. 


ind. 


Betir'd  from  courts  and  crowds,  s 


With  rich  Ideas,  gre.it  and  unconfin'd. 
Instruct  me  in  those  secret  Arts  that  lie 
Unseen  to  all  bnt  to  a  Poet's  Eye. 
O  let  me  burn  with  Siijipho'i  noble  Rre, 
But  not  hke  her  for  faithless  man  expire  ; 
And  let  me  rival  great  OrimJa's  Fame, 
Or  like  sweet  Fhilomela't  be  my  name. 
Go  lead  the  way,  my  Muse,  nor  mnat  you  atop. 
Till  we  hove  gain'd  Panvutui  shady  Top; 
"Dll  I  have  viewed  those  fragrant  soft  Retreats, 
Those  fields  of  Bliss,  the  Muse's  sacred  Seats. 
I'll  then  devote  thee  to  fair  Virtue's  Fame, 
And  so  be  worthy  of  a  Poet's  iiome. 

The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Turell,  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1731,  of  Harvard,  was  ordained  in  17M, 
and  continued  minister  of  Medford  until  his  death, 
December  5,  1778,  nt  the  affo  of  eeventy-six.   He 

Eublished  tlie  life  of  Dr.  Colman  in  I74'J,  and 
■ft,  in  manuscript,  an  account  of  a  supjii>»cd  caae 
of  witclicratt,  wliich  he  exposes  in  an  ingenious 
and  sensible  inarmer.  This  he  accompanies  with 
some  advice  touching  superstitious  practices  in 
vogue,  in  which  he  says : 

Young  people  would  do  wisely  now  to  lay  aside 
their  fouhsh  Dooks.  their  trifling  bidlatls.  and  alt 
romantic  accomils  of  dreams  and  trances,  senseleai 
palmistry  and  groundless  astrology.  Don't  so  much 
OS  look  into  these  things.  Road  those  thnt  are  use- 
ful to  increase  you  in  knowledge,  human  and  divine. 

mind,  Tmth  is  the  food  of  an  immortal  souL  Feed 
not  any  longer  on  the  fabulous  husks  of  fjiliehood. 
Sever  use  any  of  tlie  devil'*  playthings;  there  are 
much  better  recreations  than  l^erdeinaiti  trieka 
Turn  not  the  sieve.  Ac,  to  know  futurities;  'tis  one 
of  the  greatest  mercies  of  heaven  tliat  wc  are  igno- 
rant of  them.  Yon  only  gratify  Satan,  and  invite 
him  into  your  company  to  deceive  you.  Nothing 
that  appears  by  this  means  is  to  be  depended  on. 

The  horse-shoe  is  avain  thing.and  has  no  naturd 
tendency  to  keep  off  witchesor  evil  spirits  from  the 
houses  or  vessels  they  arc  nailed  tjx  If  Satan  sboaLd 


•  Hamgln  of  tbe  Ltfe  and  Death  of  the  Ftoiis  and  Inienloos 
lln.  Jsne  TnrrlL  wbo  enplred  at  Ifedfsrd.  Uireh  M.  ITSS. 
.ABt.CT.  chkllr  oi^eeted  iMm  ber  own  msnuMrlpts.  Boatmi, 


of  your  hearts.  Tis  an  evil  thing  to  liang 
witch  papers  on  the  nock  for  the  core  of  the  i^!ut*. 
to  bind  up  the  weapon  instead  of  the  wound,  and 
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JOBN  SBCCOKB. 

John  Sbocoub,  b  di;sct.'ndant  of  Kiohard  Seo- 
comb,  who  settled  id  the  townof  Ljnn,  was  A«on 
ot  Peter  Seccomb,  of  Uedford,  Mass.,  where  he 
wsa  boro  in  April^  1708.  He  was  Kradvated  at 
Harvard  CoUege,  in  1728.  In  1738  he  was 
ordained  minisU^r  of  the  town  of  Harvard.  He 
appaars  to  have  diechat^ed  the  datiea  of  his 
wSoe  acceptably  up  to  the  pt>riod  of  his  reaisna- 
Uon  in  1T67.  He  became,  aboat  six  jesrs  after, 
the  niinister  of  a  dissentiiiff  congregatioa  in  Chea- 
ter, Nuva  Scotia,  where  he  remuned  uotil  his 
death  in  1792. 

He  pnblished  an  OrdinatioD  Sermon  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  a  Diaoonrse  on  the  Fnneral  of  the 
Consort  of  Jonathan  Belcher.*  liuher  Abbtg't 
Will  waa  sent  oat  to  England  by  Governor  Bel- 
cher, and  published  both  in  tbe  Gentleman's  Maga- 
dne  and  Enropeon  Mflgmnnes  in  Hny,  17S2.  It 
was  reprintod  in  the  tfassaohusetta  Mogaxine  for 
November,  1T&4,  with  a  notice  attributing  the 
anthorship  to  John  Socconib.  A  correspondent 
having  disputed  the  Htutement,  and  asserted  that 
the  prodnctioii  beloiucd  to  the  Rov.  Joseph  Sec- 
oomb,  of  Kingston,  N.  IL,  tbe  editor  of  the  Maga- 
dne  wrote  as  follows. 

From  Thaddeiu  Mowm,  Esq.,  of  Cunbridge,  the 
only  Burviriiig  dasBniateand  very  intiinnte  fnend  of 
the  Rev.  John  Seccombe,  the  public  may  be  aarared 
the  hr,  the  long  reputed,  was  tbe  rmJ  author.  His 
brother  Joeeph.  thongh  a  lively  genina,  never  pre- 
tended to  vrit«  poetry ;  but  Mr.  MasoD  was  for- 
niebed  with  sevemt  poetical  effusions  of  his  elase- 
mate's.  They  cammenced  an  early  correspondenee. 
And  through  this  channel  flowed  many  a  tuneful 
dhty.  One  of  theM  letters,  dated  "  Cunbridge, 
8^  i7,  nSB,"  the  editor  has  before  him.  It  is  a 
moat  humoruuB  namitive  of  the  fute  of  a  gouae 
roasted  tt  "  Yankee  Haetiags,"  and  it  conelndee  with 


<ntheo< 


a  the  mock  heroic  ■ 


apoem 

Ma.  UuoD  wonders  there  have  been  any  doubts 
niectjng  the  real  author  of  this  witty  production. 
He  ia  able  and  ready,  were  it  necesanrj,  to  give 
more  eircumstantial,  rxplieit,  and  positive  evidence 
than  the  present  writing. 

The  editor  of  n  recent  reprint  of  Father 
Abbey's  Will,  though  nnable  to  trace  the  "  mock 
heroic,"  ^vee  ns  a  pleasant  account  of  the  po»- 
dble  previous  hist^iry  uf  its  savory  subject. 

We  know  not  what  has  become  of  the  letter  or  of 
the  "  mock  heroic,"  and  we  cannot  speak  with  eer- 
taiuty  of  tbe  circamataaces  to  which  they  awed 
their  origin.  Bat  the  following  fscts  may  shed 
some  light  thereon.  The  author  resided  in  Cam- 
bridge alter  he  graduated  In  eooinion  with  all 
who  had  received  the  degree  of  Bu^elor  of  Arti^ 
and  not  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  was  called  "  Sir," 
and  known  as  "  Sir  Seccomb"    In  tbe  autumn  after 


n  prMcbM  si  HalUkr,  Jnlf  >,  tTTO.  st  ths  Ordlna- 


■reibvtfriso  ConfT  _ _.       ., 

of  OkMter.  A.M..  being  Ibo  Bnt  pRvbrd  In  lliij 

-  ■'  n  Bcolta,  im  a  

idli.    HslMki : 


hia  graduation,  several  geese  disappeared  at  different 
.  timea  from  Cambridge  Common,  The  lots  occasioned 
great  disMmfort  to  Uie  owner.  Some  oT  the  "Sin,' 
at  well  aa  imdergmdoates  were  arraigned  before 
the  college  government,  At  length  several  of  them 
were  fined  seven  abilliaga  i^iece  for  being  privy  to 
and  taking  the  "  third"  goose,  and  one  of  them  was 
fined  three  shilhugs  more  for  "  lytng"  about  ib  On 
the  morning  of  Nov.  2S,  1728,  the  sentence  was  an- 
nounced. Thu  woB  done  in  the  coU»e  hall,  after 
the  reading  and  before  the  prayer,  and  a  suitable 
amount  of  admonition  was  given  against  Qie  im- 
tnoralitiet  condemned.  The  rogueawere  required  to 
indemnifvthe  owner,  and  tbe  one  who  firet  propoaed 
to  steal  the  first  goose,  and  being  concerned  in  steal- 
ing and  eating  the  "  three  geeae  taken  on  the  Com- 
mon,* was  sent  from  college;  How  much  this  had  to 
do  with  the  ioipirstion  of  the  letter  and  the  "mock 
heroic"  is  not  known;  but  the  writer  was  a  "  Sir,"  and 
withont  doubt  was  well  acquainted  with  the  &cta 
in  the  case. 

Father  Abbey  was  Matthew  Abdy.  Ha  was 
bom  about  1660,  the  son  of  a  fisherman  who 
lived  abont  Boston  harbor,  and,  according  to  the 
record  in  President  Leverett'a  Diary,  was  "  ap- 
pointoil  sweeper  and  bed-maker  upon  probation," 
.Feb.  le,  1718.  By  another  College  anthority 
we  find  that  he  also  held  tbe  reaponsible  ofiSce  of 
bottle-weaher,  as  Tutor  Flint  in  his  private  Diary 
and  Account-book,  writea ; 

May  25,  172B,  Pdd  Abdy  Bah.,  ftir  washing  a 
groce  of  Bottles. 

A  second  entry  on  the  subject  snggests  some 
(lonbta  of  his  futhftilneas : 

April  lOlh,  1T27.  Abdy  washed  10  doz.  and  S 
bottles  aa  he  says,  tho'  w'n  he  bron^t  them  up 
he  reckoned  bnt  0  doz.  and  1,  at  4d.  pd  down. 
Total,  8sh.  8d. 

In  the  third  and  last,  then  is  no  question 

Apnl  27,  1780.  Paid  Abdy  iak.,  for  washing 
a  groce  of  bottles. 

Abily,  ond  his  wife  Ruth,  were  baptiied  and 
admitted  to  cbnrch  membership  in  Cambridge, 
February  25,  1727-8.  Ruth,  after  the  death  of 
Uatthew,  remained  a  widow,  unmoved  by  the 
pasnonate  t^trdna  of  Secoomb's  second  poem. 
The  Boston  Evening  Post  of  Uonday,  Deoember 
18,  1762,  contains  Her  obituary. 

Cambridge,  Dec  10.  Yesterday  died  here  in  a 
very  advanced  age  Hn.  Abdy,  Sweeper  for  very 
many  yean  at  Hwrvard  College,  and  well  known  to 
sU  that  have  had  an  edncation  here  within  the 
present  century.  She  was  relict  of  Matthew  Abdy, 
Sweeper,  well  "known  to  the  learned  world  by  hia 
Uat  Will  and  T«tament, 

The  Cambridge  Oi^  Records  give  ber  age  as  SS. 
Father  Abbey's  Will  and  the  Letter  to  hia 
Widow  have  been  published  in  a  single  abeet 
broadside,  and  have  oeen  recently  reprinted  with 
notice  of  lil  the  persons  and  places  ooncenied  in 
the  mattera  which  partake  la^^y  of  the  wit 
of  their  subject,  by  John  Langdon  Sibley,  of 
Harvard,  in  the  Cambridge  Chronicla  of  18M. 


Ming  Ibo  Bnt  nrcMhrd 

proTlBec  of  Hots  Bcolta,  on  ancS  in  obWoti,  to  wl 

I^^  ..  • ji.     ii.i|(h..  (    H.nrr,    ITTn.    A  Stnnoo 

ibis  AblgiU  Belcher, 

Odoi.  In  Cblaf,  snil  Ills  MiJf«tT>  present  Ch.  J.  of  hit  nro 
vlaee  nf  Non  ScotU.  dcL  at  ItalKki.  In  Ibo  Mid  proTlnes.  Cist. 
10,  ITTl,  b7  Jobn  BMOomb.  of  Chtaler,  A.M.,  irlUi  u  EpblU 


TbuUatOavu  addad,  a  litltr  <tfnmr1iMp  to  Ma  tMiMiH 
oMJoffllaWa  WtcUm. 

Cambriiifff.  Dettmber,  IIWL 
Some  time  since  died  here.  Mr.  Uatthew  Abbey, 
in  a  very  adranoed  age ;  He  had  for  a  great  Bombat 
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of  yean  served  the  (College  in  quality  of  Bedmaker 
ana  Sweeper :  Having  uo  ehild,  his  wife  inherits  his 
whole  estate,  which  he  bequeathed  to  her  by  his  last 
will  and  testament,  as  follows,  viz. : 


TO  I 
1  M 


my  dear  wife 


y  joy  and  life, 
l7 


I  freely  now  do  give  her, 
My  whole  estate. 
With  all  my  plate. 

Being  jnst  about  to  leave  her. 

My  tub  of  soap, 

A  long  cart  rope, 
A  frying  pan  and  kettle, 

An  ashes  pale, 

A  threshing  flail. 
An  iron  wedge  and  beetle. 

Two  painted  chairs, 

Nine  warden  pears, 
A  large  old  dripping  platter. 

This  bed  of  hay. 

On  which  I  lay, 
An  old  saucepan  for  butter. 

A  little  mug, 

A  two  quart  ju^, 
A  bottle  full  of  brandy, 

A  looking  glass 

To  see  your  face, 
YouTl  find  it  very  handy. 

A  musket  true. 

As  ever  flew, 
A  pound  of  shot  and  wallet, 

A  leather  sash, 

My  calabash. 
My  powder  horn  and  bulletb 

An  old  sword  blade, 

A  garden  spade, 
A  hoe,  a  rake,  a  ladder, 

A  wooden  can, 

A  close-stool  pan, 
A  dyster-pipe  ana  bladder. 

A  greasy  hat. 

My  old  ram  cat, 
A  yardf  and  half  of  linen, 

A  woollen  fleece, 

A  pot  of  grease, 
In  order  for  your  spinning. 

A  small  tooth  comb, 

An  ashen  broom, 
A  candlestick  and  hatohet, 

A  coverlid, 

Strip'd  down  with  red, 
A  bag  of  rags  to  patch  it. 

A  ragged  mat, 

A  tuD  of  (at, 
A  book  put  out  bv  Bmiyan, 

Another  boos 

By  Robin  Cook, 
A  skein  or  two  of  spanyam. 

An  old  black  muff. 
Some  garden  stuff, 

A  quantity  of  borage, 
Some  devil's  weed. 
And  burdock  seed. 

To  season  well  your  porridg«i 

A  chafing  dish, 
With  one  salt  fish. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken, 


A  leg  of  pork, 
A  broken  fork. 
And  half  a  flitch  of  bacon. 

A  spinning  wheel. 

One  peck  of  meal, 
A  knife  without  a  handle, 

A  rusty  lamp. 

Two  quarts  of  samp. 
And  half  a  tallow  candle. 

•  My  pouch  and  pipes. 

Two  oxen  tripes. 
An  oaken  dish  well  carved. 

My  little  dog. 

And  spotted  hog. 
With  two  young  pigs  just  starved. 

This  is  my  store, 

I  have  no  more, 
I  heartily  do  give  it. 

My  years  are  spun. 

My  days  are  done. 
And  so  I  tmnk  to  leave  it. 

Thus  father  Abbey  left  his  spouse. 
As  rich  as  church  or  college  mouse. 
Which  is  sufficient  invitation, 
To  serve  the  college  in  his  station. 

Newhaven,  January  2,  1781. 
Our  sweeper  having  lately  buried  his  spouse, 
and  accidentally  hearing  of  the  death  and  will  of  his 
deceased  Cambridge  brother,  has  conceived  a  violent 
passion  for  the  rehct  As  love  softens  the  mind  and 
disposes  to  poetry,  he  has  eas'd  himself  in  the 
following  strains,  which  he  transmits  to  the  charm- 
ing widow,  as  the  first  essay  of  his  love  and  court- 
ship. 

MISTRESS  Abbey 
To  you  I  fiy, 
Tou  only  can  relieve  me. 
To  you  I  turn. 
For  you  I  burn. 
If  you  will  but  believe  m«. 

Then  gentle  dame, 

Admit  my  fiame. 
And  grant  me  my  petition. 

If  you  deny, 

Alas  I  I  die, 
In  pitiful  cQndition. 

Before  the  news 

Of  your  dear  spouse 
Had  reached  us  at  Newhaven, 

My  dear  wife  djr^d, 

Wno  was  my  bride. 
In  anno  eighty-seven. 

Thus  being  free. 

Let's  both  agree 
To  join  our  han<u,  for  I  do 

Boldly  aver 

A  widower 
Is  fittest  for  a  widow. 

You  may  be  sure 

Tis  not  your  dow*r 
I  make  this  flowing  verse  on ; 

In  these  smooth  lays 

I  only  praise 
The  glories  of  your  person. 

For  the  whole  that 
Was  left  by  Mai, 
Fortune  to  me  has  granted 
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In  equal  store, 
I've  one  thing  more 
Which  Matthew  long  had  wonted 

No  teeth,  'tis  tme 

You  have  to  shew, 
The  young  think  teeth  inviting. 

But,  silly  youths! 

I  love  those  mouths 
Where  there's  no  fear  of  biting. 

A  leaky  eye, 

That's  never  dry. 
These  woful  times  is  fitting. 

A  wrinkled  iaoe 

Adds  solemn  grace 
To  folks  devout  at  meeting. 

[A  furrowed  brow, 

Where  corn  might  grow, 
Such  fertile  soil  is  seen  m't, 

A  long  hook  nose, 

Tlio'  scorn'd  by  foes, 
For  spectacles  convenient]* 

Thus  to  go  on 

I  would  put  down 
Your  charms  from  head  to  foot, 

Set  all  your  glory 

In  verse  before  ye. 
But  Fve  no  mind  to  do't 

Then  haste  away. 

And  make  no  stay ; 
For  soon  as  you  come  hither. 

Well  eat  and  sleep. 

Make  beds  and  sweep 
And  talk  and  smoke  together. 

But  if,  my  dear, 

I  must  move  there, 
Tow'rds  Cambridffe  straight  FIl  set  mo 

To  touse  the  nay 

On  which  you  lay. 
If  age  and  you  will  let  me. 

A  clever  imitation  of  Father  Abbey's  Will, 
entitled  "  Ned  Wealthy's  Last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment," appears  in  the  London  Magazine  for 
August,  1734.  It  copies  the  incongraons  asso- 
ciations with  some  coarse  additions,  bat  most 
yield  in  humor  to  the  original. 

Since  all  men  must 

Return  to  dust. 
From  which  they  first  did  spring : 

I  give  my  gear, 

From  debts  t^uite  clear 
In  nuinner  following. 

But  lest  hot  broils. 

And  endless  toils, 
'Bout  my  effects  arise ; 

Half  to  my  Sue, 

Hnlf  to  mv  Pme, 
I  frankly  here  devise. 

My  thrice  sol'd  shoes, 

My  Sunday  hose, 
A  jacket  made  of  leather ; 

An  old  straw  bed , 

That  serv'd  poor  Ned. 
In  boisterous  stormy  weather,  Ac 


•  "  We  think  this  ntanza  may  be  an  Interpolation.  It  Is 
foand  In  the  London  Masazlne ;  bat  not  In  the  Oentleman's 
Magazine  or  on  the  Broadside." 


JOHN  BEYEBIDGE. 

John  Beyebidok,  the  author  of  a  volume  of  Latin 
verse:},  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  where  he  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  schoolmaster  in  Edinburgh. 
One  of  his  pupils  was  the  blind  poet  Bbcklock,  to 
whom  he  afterwards  addressed  some  English 
lines,  in  which  he  gives  the  motives  which  in- 
duced him  to  attempt  poetry,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  his  fitiend^s  version  of  the  104th  Psahn. 

In  1752  he  removed  to  New  England,  where  he 
remained  five  years,  and  became  intimate  with 
Dr.  May  hew  and  other  leading  men  of  that  city. 
In  1758  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Languages 
in  the  college  and  academy  of  Philadelphia. 
Alexander  Gray  don,*  who  was  one  of  his  pupils, 
says  *^  he  retained  the  smack  of  his  vernacular 
tongue  in  iU  primitive  purity,^^  and  has  preserved 
the  memory,  in  his  Memoirs,  of  some  schoolboy 
anecdotes  which  show  that  he  was  a  poor  disci- 
plinarian. One  of  the  larger  boys  once  pulled  off 
nis  wig  under  pretence  of  brushing  off  a  f  y  from 
it,  and  a  still  greater  liberty  was  indulged  in  one 
afternoon,  by  suddenly  closing  the  door  and  win- 
dows anil  pelting  the  master  with  dictionariea 
"This  most  intolerable  outrage,^^  says  Graydon, 
"  had  a  run  of  several  days,  and  was  only  put  a 
stop  to  by  tlie  vigorous  interference  of  the  faculty." 
Beveridge,  "  diminutive  in  his  stature,  and  neither 
young  nor  vigorous,"  being  unable  to  administer 
corporal  punidfiment  efficiently,  "  after  exhausting 
himself  in  the  vain  attempt  to  denude  the  delin- 
quent, was  generally  glad  to  compound  for  a 
few  strokes  over  his  dotnes,  on  any  part  that  was 
accessible." 

Beveridge  published,  in  1765,  a  collection  of 
Latin  poems,  Eputola  Familiareaetaliaquctdam 
miscellanea.^  The  book  is  dedicated  in  Latin  to 
the  provincial  dignitaries,  Penn,  Allan,  Hamilton, 
Smith,  and  Alison.  Next  follow  lines  by  A. 
Alexander,!  "On  Mr.  Beteridge's  Poetical  Per- 
formances"— ^a  few  of  which  we  quote. 


*  Orajdon's  Memoirs,  8S.  Gravdon  also  went  to  school  to 
another  writer  of  some  note  In  ots  day,  David  James  Dove. 
Dove  sadly  belled  bis  name,  bis  chief  repotatlon  bains  that  onf 
a  savage  satirist  He  was  bom  In  Eogtand,  and  It  Is  said  flsrarea 
In  a  book  mentioned  In  Boswell's  Johnson,  **The  life  and  Ad- 
ventares  of  the  Chevalier  Taylor."  Dove  was  English  teacher 
In  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  bat,  anarrelllng  with  the  trusteea, 
took  charse  of  the  Germantown  Academy  on  its  organization 
In  17(B.  lie  soon  got  Into  a  quarrel  here  also,  and  started  an 
opposltfon  school  In  a  boose  which  be  bnllt  on  an  a4}olnlng 
lot    The  enterprise  shortly  fell  throngh. 

Dove  applied  his  homor  to  the  management  of  hta  school  as 
well  as  to  the  composition  of  his  satires.  **  Ills  birch,*"  aaya 
Oraydon,  ^' was  rarely  osed  In  canonical  method,  bat  waa  gene- 
rally  stack  Into  Ibe  Sack  part  of  the  collar  of  the  anjinrtanate 
calprit  who,  with  thlsbadire  ofdlsgraee  toweling  from  his  nape 
like  a  broom  atVthe  mast-head  of  a  vemel  for  sale,  waa  com- 
pelled to  take  his  stand  upon  the  top  of  the  form,  for  sach  a 
period  of  time  as  his  offence  was  thoogbt  to  deserve."  Boya 
who  were  late  In  appearing  In  the  morning  were  waited  upon 
by  a  depatatlon  or  scholars  and  escorted  with  bell  and  lighted 
lantern  throngh  the  streets  to  school  He  was  once  late  himself 
and  submitted  with  a  good  grace  to  the  same  attentlona,  which 
his  paplls  did  not  lose  an  opportanlty  of  bestowing. 

Dove's  Mtlres  have  passed  away  with  the  incidents  and  per- 
sonages which  gave  them  birth.  They  appeared  In  the  peri- 
odicals of  the  day. 

t  EpistolK  Famillared  vt  Alia  qn»dam  miscellanea.  Fiuiiillar 
Epihtfes,  and  other  Miscellaneous  Pieces-— wrote  originally  In 
Latin  verse.  By  John  Beveridge,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Laiurua- 
ges  in  the  Academy  of  Philadelphia.  To  which  are  added 
several  translations  Into  English  verse,  by  different  Hand^  ^kc 
Philadelphia,  printed  for  the  Author  by  William  Bradford, 
1765.  88  8vo.  pogeft,  16  of  which  are  closely  printed. 

X  Alexander,  a  fine  classical  scholar,  was  appointed  a  tutor  In 
the  college  after  he  was  graduated,  but,  becoming  Involved  In 
pecuniary  embarrassmcnts^ultted  the  dtvsoon  after  entering 
upon  his  duties.— Fisher's  fiurly  Poets  of  Pa. 
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If  music  swflet  delight  your  ravish'd  ear. 
No  music^s  sweeter  than  the  numbers  here. 
Id  former  times  fam'd  Marc  smoothly  sung. 
But  still  he  warbled  in  his  native  tongue ; 
His  towVing  thoughts  and  soft  enchanting  lays 
Long  since  nave  erown'd  him  with  immortal  bays ; 
But  ne'er  did  Mnro  such  high  glory  seek 
As  to  excel  Msonides  in  Greek. 
Here  you  may  view  a  bard  of  modem  time, 
Who  claims  fair  Scotland  as  his  native  clime, 
Contend  with  Flaccus  on  the  Roman  Lyre, 
His  humour  cntch  and  glow  with  kindred  fire. 
When  some  gay  rural  landscape  proves  his  theme, 
Some  sweet  retirement  or  some  silver  stream ; 
Nature's  unfolded  in  his  melting  song, 
The  brooks  in  softer  murmurs  glide  along, 
The  gales  blow  gentler  thro*  the  nestling  trees, 
More  aromatic  fragrance  fills  the  breeze : 
Tiber,  the  theme  of  many  a  banl's  essay, 
Is  sweetly  rival'd  here  in  Coscu  Bay. 

The  epistles  are  forty-six  in  number,  two  of 
which  are  in  English.  The  forty-third  is  ad- 
dressed, **  Ad  prsBcellentiss.  Tho.  Penn.  Pennsyl- 
▼aniiB  Proprietarium,  seu  (Latine)  Dominum."  Of 
the  two  in  English  the  second  is  acldressed  to 
Thomas  Blacklock,  "the  celebrated  blind  poet, 
who  was  taught  his  Latin  by  the  author,"  as  he 
infonns  us  in  a  note.  The  fii*st  is  so  pleasantly 
written  that  it  will  bear  quotation  in  part. 


TO 


«•«««««• 


Dear  Sir,  methinks  I  see  you  smile, 
To  find  the  muse  does  you  beguile. 
Stealing  upon  you  by  a  wile, 

And  in  a  dress  unusual : 
Know  then  ^he's  fond,  in  her  new  cloth. 
To  visit  you  and  madam  both  : 
Then  treat  her  kindly,  she  is  loath 

To  meet  with  a  refusal. 

In  the  enjoyment  of  your  wife. 
She  wishes  long  and  happy  life. 
Secure  from  trouble,  care,  and  strife, 

And  then  a  generation 
Of  boys  and  girls ;  a  hopeful  race. 
Their  aged  parents*  crown  and  grace ; 
Skilful  in  war,  and  when  'tis  peace 

The  glory  of  their  nation. 

May  never  want  your  steps  pursue. 
Nor  watchful  care  contract  your  brow : 
The  horn  of  plenty  be  your  due, 

With  health  and  skill  to  use  it 
No  narrow  views  debase  your  soul ; 
May  you  ne'er  want  a  cheerful  bowl, 
To  treat  a  friend,  and  cares  controul ; 

But  yet  do  not  abuse  it. 

Improve  the  days  that  are  serene  ; 
Make  hay  while  yet  the  sun  doth  shine, 
Twill  not  avail  you  to  repine ; 

Take  care  lest  here  you  blunder. 
You  can't  recall  the  by-past  hours, 
The  present  time  is  only  yours ; 
The  warmest  day  brings  quickest  show'rs. 

And  often,  too,  with  thunder. 

And  stoiins  will  happen ;  when  'tis  so, 
Low'r  down  the  sails  and  let  'em  blow : 
Or  guard  yourself  at  least  from  woe. 

By  yielding  to  the  billows. 
Tempests  will  rend  the  stubborn  oak. 
The  tallest  pines  are  soonest  broke. 
And  yield  beneath  the  furious  stroke 

Whioh  never  hurts  the  willows. 

TOL.   I. — 9 


Tho*  sometimes  they  may  make  you  smart. 
Take  curtain  lectures  in  good  part ; 
I  think  philosopher  thou  art. 

And  know'st  how  to  improve  them. 
The  doctor's  pills,  altho'  they're  bitter. 
And  may  at  present  raise  a  spl — r. 
Yet  as  they  tend  the  health  to  better, 

We  take,  but  do  not  love  them. 

Now  to  your  fair  I  this  would  say : 
As ^"s  heart  you  stole  away, — 

"  Stole  I     No,  dear  Sir,  he  gave  it" 
— Well,  giv'n  or  stol'n  I'll  not  contend. 
And  here  will  let  that  matter  end ; 

But  next  contrive  to  save  it 

I  mean  to  save  it  for  yourself, 
Or  else  the  cunning,  wayward  elf. 

Perchance  may  sometimes  wander. 
Unjustly  all  our  nymphs  complain 
Their  empire  holds  too  short  a  reign. 

Yet  do  not  at  this  wonder. 

If  you  your  empire  would  maintain. 
Use  the  same  arts  that  did  it  gain. 

Success  will  never  fail  you. 
At  ev'ry  trifle  scorn  offence. 
Which  shows  great  pride  or  little  sense, 

Ajnd  never  will  avail  you. 

Shun  av'rice,  vanity,  and  pride ; 
High  titles,  empty  toys  deride, 

Tho'  glitt'riiig  in  the  fashions. 
You're  wealthy  if  you  are  content. 
For  pow'r,  its  amplest  best  extent. 

Is  empire  o'er  the  passionf^ 

Tis  not  on  madam's  heavenly  face. 
His  ever  constant  love  he'll  place  ; 

Only  consult  your  glasses  : 
For  beauty,  like  the  new  blown  flow'r. 
Lives  but  the  glory  of  an  hour, 

A^d  then  forever  posses. 

The  graces  of  your  mind  display. 
When  transient  beauties  fly  away, 

Than  emptv  phantoms  fleeter* 
Then  as  the  hours  of  li/e  decline, 
You  like  the  setting  sun  shall  shine. 

With  milder  rays  and  sweeter. 

The  translations  are  thus  apologetically  intro- 
duced :  "  The  Editor  begs  a  little  indulgence  for 
them,  as  they  are  all  (except  Dr.  Mayhew's  and 
Mr..  Morton's,)  done  by  students  under  «ge ;  and 
if  the  Critic  will  only  bear  with  them,  till  their 
understandings  are  mature,  I  apprehend  they  are 
in  a  fair  way  of  doing  better."      Several  are  by 

Thomas  Coombe,  A.  Alexander,  A.  B.,  and  T 

H ^  student  in  philosophy.  W J ,  N". 

Evans,  A.  M.,  and  Stephen  Watts,*  contribute  one 
or  two  each.  Mayhew  furnishes  two,  the  first  of 
which  trips  off  pleasantly : 

Dear  Thomas,  of  congenial  soul. 
My  first  acquaintance  in  the  school ; 
With  whom  I  ofb  have  worn  awny. 
In  mirthful  jests  the  loit'ring  day. 
Treading  the  dialectic  road 
Of  major,  minor,  figure,  mood. 


•  Watts  published,  at  an  early  age,  an  '*  Rvvay  on  tho  Advan- 
tages of  a  Pt-rpetual  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  hor 
Colonlc^"  which  was  received  with  great  favor.  He  after^ 
wards  removed  to  Louisiana,  where  be  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Spanish  Governor.— Fisher's  Early  Poets  of  Pa. 
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THOMAS  COOMBE. 

Thomas  Coombe,  wlio  first  appears  Id  our  litera- 
ture as  a  translator  of  some  of  his  teacher  Beve- 
ridge^s  Latin  ixxiuis,  was  a  native  of  Pliiladelphia, 
and  after  concluding  his  course  at  the  College, 
studied  theology,  and  visiting  England  to  take 
orders,  was  on  his  return  appointed  an  assistant 
minister  of  Christ  Church.  He  sided  with  the 
liheral  party  at  the  outhi*eak  of  the  Revolution, 
but  disapproving  of  the  separation  from  England, 
loined  after  that  event  the  tory  party.  He  was, 
in  1777,  banished  with  others,  by  the  legislature, 
to  Staunton,  Virginia,  but  was  allowed  on  the 
score  of  sickness  to  remain.  He  soon  after  went 
to  England.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  made  him  his 
chaplain,  and  he  finally  became  a  Prebendary  of 
Canterbury,  and  one  of  the  royal  chaplains.* 
In  1775,  he  published  in  London  a  short  narrative 
poem.  The  Peasant  ofAvbum^  or  the  Bmi^rant^i 
accompanied  by  a  few  smaller  pieces^  The  tract 
is  dedicated  to  Goldsmith,  and  seems  designed  as 
a  continuation  of  the  Deserted  Village.  It  pre- 
sents a  lugubrious  picture  of  the  fortunes  of  an 
emigrant.  We  <iuote  a  few  of  its  closing  pages. 
Edwin,  a  wanderer  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
relates  his  mournful  experiences. 

Much  had  I  heard  from  men  unu8*d  to  ft^ign, 
Of  this  New  World,  and  freedom's  gentle  resign. 
Twas  fam'd  that  here,  by  no  proud  master  spum'd ; 
The  poor  man  ate  secure  the  bread  he  earned ; 
That  verdant  vales  were  fed  by  brighter  streams 
Than  my  own  Medway,  or  the  silver  Thames: 
Fields  without  bounds,  spontaneous  fruitage  bore, 
^d  peace  and  \'irtue  blessed  the  favor'd  shore. 
Such  were  the  hopes  which  once  beguil'd  my  care 
Hopes  form'd  in  dreams,  and  baseless  as  the  air. 

Is  this,  O  dire  reverse,  is  this  the  land, 
Where  nature  sway'd,  and  peaceful  worthies  plann'df 
Where  injured  freedom,  through  the  world  unpell'd, 
Her  hallow'd  seat,  her  Iqf t  asylum  held  I 
Ye  glittering  towns  that  crown  th'  Atlantic  deep. 
Witness  the  change,  and  as  ye  witness  weep. 
Mourn  all  ye  streams,  and  all  ye  fields  dej^lore, 
Your  slaughter'd  sons,  your  verdure  stam'd  with 
gore. 

Time  was,  blest  time,  to  weeping  thousands  dear. 
When  all  that  poets  picture  nourished  here. 
Then  War  was  not,  Religion  smil*d  and  spread, 
Arts,  Manners,  Learning,  rear*d  their  pohsh'd  head ; 
Commerce,  her  sails  to  every  breeze  unfurl'd, 
Pour'd  on  tlicse  coasts  the  treasures  of  the  world. 
Past  are  those  halcyon  days.    The  very  land 
Droops  a  weak  mourner,  withered  and  unmann'd. 
Brothers  'gainst  brothers  rise  in  vengeful  strife ; 
The  parent's  wea^>on  drinks  the  children's  life, 
Sons,  leagued  with  foes,  unsheath  their  impious 

sword. 
And  gore  the  nurturing  breast  they  had  ador'd. 

How  vain  my  search  to  fitid  some  lowly  bower. 
Far  from  those  scenes  of  death,  this  rage  for  power ; 
Some  quiet  spot,  conceal'd  from  every  eye. 
In  which  to  pause  from  woe,  and  cahnly  die. 
No  such  retreat  the  boundless  shades  embrace. 
But  man  with  beast  divides  the  bloody  chase. 
What  tho'  some  cottage  rise  amid  the  gloom. 
In  vain  its  pastures  spring,  its  orchards  bloom ; 

•  Fls^her>  Early  Poet!»  of  Pa.  P8. 

t  The  Feasant  of  Anbnm.  or  the  Emigrant     A  Poem.    Bj 
T.  Coombe.  D.D.    **  Tbe  »bort  aud  simple  annals  of  the  Poor, 
Orav.     Phi).    Enoch  Stor>'.  Jnn.  (no  date.)     Coombe  was 
evidently,  fh)m  some  Hnen  in  his  poem,  a  reader  of  Collina^a 
Eclogaee  as  well  as  of  Goldsmith. 


Far,  far  away  the  wretched  owners  roam, 
i^es  like  me,  the  world  their  only  home. 

Here  as  I  trace  my  melancholy  way. 
The  prowling  Indian  snufib  his  wonted  prey, 
Hal  should  I  meet  him  in  his  dusky  round — 
Late  in  these  woods  I  heard  his  murderous  soimd— 
Still  the  deep  war  hoop  vibrates  on  mine  ear, 
And  still  I  hear  his  tread,  or  seem  to  hear — 
Hark  I  the  leaves  rustle  1  what  a  shriek  was  there ! 
'TIS  he  I  tis  he  I  his  triumphs  rend  the  air. 
Hold,  coward  heart,  I'll  answer  to  the  yell, 
And  chase  the  murderer  to  his  gory  celL 
Savage  I — ^but  oh  I  I  rave— o'er  yonder  wild. 
E'en  at  this  hour  he  drives  my  only  child ; 
She,  the  dear  source  and  soother  of  my  pain. 
My  tender  daughter,  drags  the  captive  cuain. 

Ah  my  poor  Lucy  I  in  whose  face,  whose  brea.«^ 
My  long-lost  Emma  liv'd  again  confest. 
Thus  robb'd  of  thee,  and  every  comfort  fled, 
Soon  shall  the  turf  infold  this  weary  head ; 
Soon  shall  my  spirit  reach  that  peaceful  shore, 
Where  bleedmg  friends  unite,  to  part  no  more. 
When  shall  I  cease  to  rue  the  fatal  mom 
When  first  from  Auburn's  vale  I  roam'd  forlorn. 

He  spake — and  frantic  with  the  ead  review 
Prone  on  the  shore  his  tottering  limbs  he  threw. 
Life's  crimson  strings  were  bursting  round  his  heart, 
And  his  torn  soul  was  throbbing  to  depart ; 
No  pitying  friend,  no  meek-ey'd  stranger  near, 
To  tend  his  throes,  or  calm  them  with  a  tear. 
Angels  of  grace,  your  golden  pinions  spread. 
Temper  the  winds,  and  shield  his  houseless  head. 
Let  no  rude  sounds  disturb  life's  awful  dose. 
And  guard  his  relics  from  inhuman  foes. 
O  haste  and  waft  him  to  those  radiant  plains, 
Where  fiends  tonncnt  no  more,  and  love  eternal 
reigns. 

THOMAS  HUTCHINSON. 

Thomas  Hutchhtson,  the  celebrated  (Jovemor 
of  Massachusetts  at  the  out^t  of  the  revolution, 
was  a  descendant  of  Ann  Huteliinson,  and  a  son 
of  Colonel  Thomas  Hutchinson,  a  leading  mer- 
chant and  member  of  the  council  of  the  colony. 
He  was  bom  in  1 71 1,  and  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1727.  He  commenced  his  career  as  a 
merchant,  but  failing  in  that  pursuit  studied  law. 


L/i^/f-M^>Ct?7^, 


lie  was  chosen  a  selectman  of  Boston  in  17S8, 
and  appointed  the  agent  of  the  town  to  visit  Lon- 
don in  the  discharge  of  important  business,  a  duty 
which  he  performed  with  great  success.  Alter 
his  return,  he  was  for  ten  years  a  member,  and  for 
three  the  speaker  of  the  colonial  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  he  obtained  a  great  reputation 
as  a  debater  and  eflScient  presiding  ofiicer.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  council  from  1749  to  1766, 
and  heutenant-govemor  from  1758  to  1771.  He 
was  also  appointed  a  judge  of  probate  in  1752, 
and  chief-justice  in  1760.  During  the  agitation 
which  followed  the  passage  of  the  Stamp- Act,  in 
consequence  of  a  report  that  he  had  expressed  an 
opinion  in  favor  of  that  unpopular  measure,  his 
house  was  twice  attacked  by  a  mob.  On  the 
first  occasion  the  windows  were  broken,  and  a 
few  evenings  after,  on  the  26th  of  Augu8t»  the 
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doors  forced  open,  the  fhrniture  and  woodwork 
destroyed,  and  the  house  rein^ned  in  possessicm 
of  the  rioters  until  morning.  A  great  number  of 
publio  and  private  documents  were  also  destroyed. 
The  town  passed  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the 
act,  and  some  six  or  eight  persons  were  impri- 
soned, who  were  speedily  set  at  liberty  by  a  com- 
pany, who,  by  threatening  the  jailor,  obtained  the 
Keys.  Hutchinson  was  indemnitied  for  his  losses 
by  a  publio  grant. 

A  new  subject  of  controversy  arose  in  1767  in 
consequence  of  his  taking  a  seat  in  the  council  in 
virtue  of  his  office  as  lieutenant-governor.  He 
abandoned  his  claim  to  a  seat,  and  was  a  few 
days  after  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
settling  the  boundary  line  with  New  York,  a  duty 
which  he  discharged  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  colony. 

On  the  departure  of  Governor  Bernard,  in  1769, 
the  whole  duties  of  the  office  fell  upon  his  lieu- 
tenant Fresh  difficulties  arose,  and  he  had  for- 
warded a  request  to  England  to  be  discharged 
from  office,  when  he  received  the  announcement 
of  his  appointment  as  governor;  He  accepted  the 
office.  He  continued  to  increase  in  nnpopulority 
wit^  the  council  and  people  in  consequence  of  the 

Enblication  of  the  letters  written  by  him  to  Eng- 
ind,  which  were  discovered  and  sent  back  by 
Franklin.  The  council  and  house  voted  an  ad- 
dress for  his  removal,  but  his  conduct  was  ap- 
proved by  the  king. 

He  was,  however,  removed  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  and  General 
Gage  appointed  in  his  place.  Although  notified 
by  Gage  on  his  arrival,  May  13,  that  the  king  in- 
tended to  reinstate  him  as  soon  as  Gago^s  military 
duties  called  him  elsewhere,  he  sailed  for  England 
on  the  first  of  June  following.  He  received  a 
pension  from  the  English  government,  which  was 
inadequate  to  the  liberal  support  of  his  family,  and 
after,  according  to  the  account  of  John  Adams, 
^  being  laughed  at  by  the  courtiers  for  his  man- 
ners at  the  levee,  searching  his  pockets  for  letters 
to  read  to  the  king,  and  the  king^s  turning  away 
fh)m  him  with  his  nose  up,^^  lived  in  retirement 
at  Brompton,  where  he  died,  June  8,  1780. 

Hutchinson  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  the 
Colony  of  M iM'ichusetts  Bay ^  from  its  First  Set- 
tlement in  1628  to  the  year  1750,  in  two  volumes, 
the  first  of  which  was  published  in  1760,  and  the 
second  in  1767.  A  third,  bringing  the  narrative 
down  to  1774,  was  published  from  a  manuscript 
left  behind  him  after  his  decease,  by  his  grandson 
the  Rev.  John  Hutchinson,  of  Trentham,  England, 
in  1828.  He  also  published  various  pamphlets, 
and  a  volume  of  documents  relative  to  the  history 
of  the  colony  in  1769. 


EABLY  CAROLINA  LTTEBATUBE. 

There  were  comparatively  few  early  produc- 
tions of  the  historic  class  in  the  Carolina!^.  The 
population  was  scant;  the  wonder  of  the  early 
settlements  had  abated,  and  the  settlers  were  not 
a  writing  people.  Several  historic  tracts  may  be 
mentioned. 

T.  A.,  Gent.  (Thomas  Ashe),  clerk  on  board  his 
Miyesty^s  ship  the  Richmond,  sent  out  in  1680, 
published  on  his  return  in  1682,  Carolina;  or  a 
jDmenpUon  qf  the  Present  state  qf  that  country^ 


and  the  natural  exceUeneies  thero/;  namely,  the 
Healthfulness  of  the  Air.  PUamntness  of  the 
Place,  Advantages  and  usefulness  of  those  rich 
Commodities  there  plentifully  abounding,  tohieh 
much  encrease  and  flourish  by  the  industry  of  the 
planters  that  daily  enlarge  that  colony.  It  forms 
twenty-six  octavo  pages  in  the  reprint  in  Oahx)ll*s 
Collections.* 

John  Archdale,  late  Gk)vemor  of  the  province, 
printed  at  London  in  1707,  A  new  description  of 
that  fertile  and  pleasant  Province  of  Carolina; 
with  a  brief  account  of  its  discovery  and  settling^ 
and  the  gocemment  thereof  to  this  time.  With 
several  remarkable  passages  of  Divine  Providence 
during  my  time.  It  forms  thirty-six  pages  of 
Carroll's  Collection,  and  is  chiefiy  occupied  with 
the  discussions  arising  under  his  administration.t 

In  1708,  John  Stevens  published  in  his  new  col- 
lection of  voyages  and  travels,  a  New  Voyage  to 
Carolina,  with  a  journal  of  a  Thousand  Miles 
Travelled  through  several  nations  of  Indians,  by 
John  Lawson,  Surveyor  General  of  North  Caro- 
lina. It  was  published  in  a  separate  form  in 
l709.t  Lawson  was  captured  while  exploring 
lands  in  North  Carolina,  and  sacrificed  by  the  In- 
dians in  the  war  of  1712.§ 

Tlie  earliest  literature  in  South  Carolina  was 
scientific,  medical,  and  theological,  and  came  from 
intelligent  foreigners  who  took  up  their  residence 
in  the  country.  The  education  of  the  sons  of  the 
wealthy  classes  was  carried  on  in  Europe,  and 
continued  to  be  through  the  Colonial  era.  Dr. 
John  Lining,  a  native  of  Scotland,  in  1758,  pu^ 
lished  at  Charleston  a  history  of  the  Yelhw 
Fever,  the  first  which  had  appeared  on  this  con- 
tinent. He  was  a  correspondent  of  Franklin,  and 
Eursued  scientific  studies.  He  died  in  1760,  in 
is  fifty-second  year,  having  practised,  medicine 
in  Charleston  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Dr.  Lio- 
nel Chalmers,  also  a  Scotchman,  was  long  csta- 
blishetl  in  the  stat-e,  and  pnblished  an  Euay  on 
Fevers  at  Charleston  in  1767.  He  was  the  audior, 
too,  of  a  work  on  the  Weather  and  Diseases  of 
South  Carolina,  which  was  issued  in  London  in 
1776,  the  year  before  his  death. 

Dr.  Alexander  Garden  was  bora  in  Scotland 
abont  the  year  1728,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Alex.  Garden,  of  the  parish  of  Birse,  who,  dnring 
the  Rebellion  in  the  years  1745  and  1746,  was 
distinguished  by  his  exertions  in  favor  of  the 
family  of  Hanover,  and  by  his  interposition  in 
behalf  of  the  followers  of  thS^ouse  of  Stuart  after 
their  defeat  at  Culloden. 

Dr.  Garden  studied  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen,  and  received  his  first  medical 
education  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Gregory. 
He  arrived  in  South  Carolina  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  physic  in  Prince  William's  parish,  in 
connexion  with  Dr.  Rose.  Here  he  began  his 
botanic  studies,  but  was  obliged  to  take  a  voyage 
northward  for  his  health. 

In  1754  he  went  to  New  York,  where  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  college,  recently  formed  in  that 


•  Hlstorloftl  GoIlMtlons  of  Bontb  Oarollna.  Bf  B.  B.  GftrroO. 
HaqMn,  Now  York.    8  vote.  8to.  1880. 

t  it  wu  separately  reprinUd  by  A.  E.  Miller,  Charleston, 
1882. 

1  Bieh*8  Bib.  Americana. 

I  Holmes*  Ajiiiala»  i.  M7. 
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dty,  was  offered  him.  On  his  return,  he  settled 
in  Charleston,  acquired  a  fortune  by  his  practice, 
and  a  high  reputation  for  literature.  During  that 
period  he  gave  to  the  public  An  Account  of  the 
Fink  Root  (Spigelia  marilandiea)^  with  it»  U$ei 
08  a  Venmfuge ;  A  Description  of  the  Helesick^ 
read  before  the  Royal  Society ;  An  Account  of  the 
Male  and  Female  Cochineal  Insects;  An  Account 
o/*  the  Amphibious  Biped  (the  Mud  Inguana  or 
Syren  of  South  Carolina) :  An  Account  of  two 
new  Species  of  Tortoises^  and  another  of  the 
Gymnotus  Electricus,  to  different  correspondents) 
and  pubhahed. 

In  compliment  to  him,  Linnseus  gave  the  name 
of  Gardenia  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
flagrant  flowering  shrubs  in  the  world.  He  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  on  his  arrival  there,  in  1788,  was  appointed 
one  of  its  ooimoil,  and  subsequently  one  of  its 
vice-presidents. 

Dr.  Garden's  pulmonic  disease,  which  had  been 
suspended  during  his  long  residence  in  South 
Can>hna,  now  returned  upon  him.  lie  wont  for 
h^th  to  the  continent,  and  received  great  kind- 
nen  and  distinguished  comphments  from  the  lite- 
rati everywhere,  but  did  not  improve  in  healtli. 
He  died  in  London  in  the  year  1y92,  aged  sixty- 
fbnr  years.* 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Garden,  who  was  also 
from  Scotland,  came  to  Charleston  about  1720, 
and  died  there  in  1756,  at  an  advanced  age.  He 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  learned 
and  charitable.  He  published  several  theological 
writings,  including  Letters  to  Whitefield^  and  the 
Doctrine  of  Justijfieation  Vindieated.  The  Rev. 
Richard  Clarke,  from  England,  was  Rec^>r  of  St 
Phihp^s.  in  Cliarleston,  a  good  classical  scholar. 
He  published  on  t^^  projihecies  and  universal 
redemption.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Chanler,  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  Haywood,  two  Baptist  clergymen  of 
the  State,  also  pubUshed  several  theological 
writings. 

The  distinguished  naturalist,  Mark  Catesby, 
passed  severd  years  in  South  Carolina,  engaged 
in  the  researches  for  his  Natural  History,  lie 
was  bom  in  England  in  1679.  He  first  visited 
Virginia,  where  some  of  his  relations  resided, 
in  1712,  remaining  there  seven  years  collect- 
ing plants,  and  studying  the  productions  of 
the  country.  Returning  to  England,  he  was  led 
by  his  scientific  friends,  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and 
others,  to  revisit  America,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  South  Carolina  in  1722.  He  traversed 
the  coast,  and  made  distant  excursions  into  the 
interior,  and  visited  the  Bahamas,  collecting  the 
materials  for  his  work,  the  first  volume  of  which 
was  completed  in  1732,  and  the  second  in  1743. 
The  plates,  then  the  most  costly  which  had  been 
devoted  to  the  Natural  History  of  America,  were 
completed  in  1748.  A  second  edition  was  pub- 
lished hi  1754,t  and  a  third  in  1771.  Catesby 
died  in  London  in  1749. 


*  RainMy>  Biofr.  9ketchc^  Appondcd  to  the  second  Tolmnt) 
of  his  History  of  Bontb  CarolliJft. 

t  The  Nntornl  Illstoiy  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama 
I8land^  contalnlnir  tbo  flfrorcs  of  Birds,  B«>ast5,  Fisbc»,  8er- 

genta,  Inwcta,  and  Plants:  particularly  tho  Forest  Trees, 
hnibs,  and  other  plants  not  hitherto  described,  or  very  incor- 
rectly figured  by  authors,  tojrether  with  their  Descriptions  In 
Enguah  and  Frencti,  to  which  ore  added  Oh«crvation8  on  the 


JOHN  OBBOBN. 

John  Osborn  was  bom  in  1718  at  Sandwich,  a 
village  on  Cape  Cod  Bay.  His  father  was  a 
schoolmaster,  and  subsequently  a  clerg}*man,  but 
varied  his  schohistic  by  agricultural  labors.  The 
son  received  a  similarly  practical  education,  en- 
tered Harvard  college  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
after  being  graduated  studied  theology.  At  tlie 
expiration  of  two  years  he  read  a  sermon  before 
the  assembled  clergy  of  the  neighborhood  with  a 
view  of  soliciting  ordinataon,  but  the  decision  of 
his  auditors  being  adverse  to  the  doctrines,  though 
laudatory  of  the  literary  merits  of  the  discourse, 
he  was  refused  their  recommendation.  He  then 
studied  medicine  and  was  admitted  to  practice. 
He  was  offered  a  tutorship  in  Harvard  college, 
but  decUned  the  appointment  as  a  bachelorship 
was  one  of  the  conditions  of  its  tenure,  and  he 
was  about  to  become  a  married  man.  He  soon 
after  married  Miss  Doane,  of  Chatham,  and  re- 
moved to  Middletown,  Conn.  In  a  letter  to  his 
sister  in  March,  1753,  he  complains  of  being  con- 
fined to  the  house,  ^^wenk,  tame,  and  uneasy,'' 
and  of  having  ^^  lingered  almost  two  years,  a  life 
not  worth  having.^'  He  died  May  81  of  tlie 
same  year,  leaving  six  children.  Two  of  these, 
John  and  John  C,  became  eminent  physicians 
and  cultivated  men.  John  published  before  the 
revolution  a  translation  of  Condamine^s  Treatise 
on  Inoculation,  with  an  Appendix ;  and  Joel  Bar- 
low submitted  his  manuscript  of  the  Vision  of 
Columbus  to  his  brother  and  Richard  Alsop  for 
review  before  its  publication. 

Two  brief  poems,  The  Whaling  Song  and  An 
Elegiac  Epistle  on  the  Death  of  a  Sister^  are  sup- 
posed to  comprise  all  that  Osborn  has  written. 
One  of  these  has  enjoyed  a  very  wide  popularity 
among  the  class  to  whom  it  was  addressed.* 

▲  WBJkLUfO  BONO. 

When  spring  returns  with  western  gales, 

And  gentle  breezes  sweep 
The  milling  seas,  we  spread  our  soils 

To  plough  the  wat'iy  deep. 

For  killing  northern  wholes  prepared. 

Our  nimble  boots  on  boora. 
With  craft  ond  rum  (our  chief  regord) 

And  good  provisions  stored, 

Cope  Cod,  our  dcorest  native  lond, 

Wo  leave  astern,  ond  lose 
Its  sinking  cliffs  and  lessening  sands. 

While  Zephyr  gently  blows. 

Bold,  hordy  men,  with  blooming  oge. 

Our  snnoy  shores  produce ; 
With  monstrous  fish  they  done  engage. 

And  dangerous  callings  choose. 

Kow  towards  the  early  dawning  east 

We  speed  our  course  away. 
With  eager  minds,  and  joyful  heorts. 

To  meet  the  rising  day. 

Then  as  we  turn  our  wondering  eyes, 

We  view  one  constant  show  ; 
Above,  around,  the  circling  skies, 

The  rolling  seas  below. 


Air.  Boil,  and  Waters:  with  Remarks  upon  Agricaltnre,  Grain 
Pulse,  Hoot^  Ac,  by  the  late  Mark  Catesby.  F.li.8.    Revisod 
by  Mr.  Edward^  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London. 
S  vols,  folio.  Lond.  1754. 
^  Kcttolt's  Specimens :  Thacber*8  Med.  Blog. ;  Allen ;  EUoL 
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Wheo  eastward,  dear  of  Newfoandland, 

We  stem  the  frozen  pole, 
We  see  the  icy  islands  stand. 

The  northern  billows  rolL 

As  to  the  north  we  make  our  way, 

Surprising  scenes  we  find ; 
We  lengthen  out  the  tedious  day. 

And  leave  the  night  behind. 

Now  see  the  northern  regions,  where 

Eternal  winter  reigns : 
One  day  and  night  fills  up  the  year. 

And  endless  cold  maintains. 

We  Tie#  the  monsters  of  the  deep. 
Great  whales  in  numerous  swarms ; 

And  creatures  there,  that  play  and  leap. 
Of  strange,  unusual  forms. 

When  in  our  station  we  are  placed. 

And  whales  around  us  phiy, 
We  launch  our  boats  into  the  main. 

And  swiftly  chase  our  prey. 

In  haste  we  ply  our  nimble  oars, 

For  an  assault  design'd ; 
The  sea  beneath  us  fonms  and  roars, 

And  leaves  a  wake  behind. 

A  mighty  whale  we  rush  upon. 

And  in  our  irons  throw : 
She  sinks  her  monstrous  body  down 

Among  the  waves  below. 

And  when  she  rises  out  again. 

We  soon  renew  the  fight ; 
Thrust  our  sharp  lances  m  amain. 

And  all  her  rage  excite. 

Enraged,  she  makes  a  mighty  bound ; 

Thick  foams  the  whiten'd  sea ; 
The  waves  in  circles  rise  aroundi. 

And  widening  roll  away. 

She  thrashes  with  her  tail  around. 
And  blows  her  redd'ning  breath ; 

She  breaks  the  air,  a  deaf 'uing  sound. 
While  ocean  groans  beneat£ 

From  numerous  wounds,  with  crimson  flood, 

She  stains  the  frothy  seas. 
And  gasps,  and  blows  her  latest  blood. 

While  quivering  life  decays. 

With  joyful  hearts  we  see  her  die, 

And  on  the  surfiice  lay ; 
While  all  with  eager  hasl-e  apply. 

To  save  our  dei^iiful  prey. 

THE  BEY.  JOim  ADAMS. 

Tns  publisher  of  the  Poems  on  several  oeea- 
sionn^  Original  and  Translated^  by  the  late  £ef>e- 
rend  and  Learned  John  Adams^  M,  A,y  *  says  in 
hi<>  prefatory  address  to  the  candid  reader  of  his 
autlior,  ^^  His  own  works  are  the  best  enoominm 
that  can  be  given  him,  and  as  long  as  learning  and 
politeness  shall  prevail,  his  sermons  will  be  his 
monument^  and  his  poetry  his  epitaph.^ 

The  epitaph  has  proved  more  enduring  than  the 
monument,  though  even  that  has  hardly  escaped 
being  thrust  irrecoverably  in  "Time's  Wallet." 


*  Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  Origins]  and  Translsted^j 
tbe  late  Reverend  and  Learned  John  A^ma,  M.  A.  tfoo 
nlantU  mumC,  hoc  d«oim  reptttta  placHtit  Hur.  de  Art  Poet 
Bo«ton.  Printed  for  D.  Gookin.  In  Marlboroagh  street  over 
a^iinst  tbe  Old  South  Meeting  House.    1T4& 


The  Rev.  John  Adams's  little  volome  is  seldum 


ffeit^  J^ 
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thought  of  or  seen,  save  by  the  literary  student 
It  does  not  deserve  the  neglect  into  which  it  has 
fallen. 

His  life,  so  far  as  known,  may  be  narrated  in  i 
sentence.  He  was  the  only  son  of  the  Hon.  John 
Adams,  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  born  in  1704,  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1721,  was  ordained  and  set^ 
tied  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  contrary,  it  is  said^ 
to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Clap,  the  pastor,  whose  con- 
gregation formed  a  new  society,  leaving  Mr. 
Adams,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  assistant,  to 
officiate  for  two  years,  and  then  be  dismissed. 

He  was  in  great  repute  as  an  eloquent  preacher, 
and  is  described  by  his  uncle,  Matthew  Adams,  as 
^^  master  of  nine  languages.^^  He  died  in  1740,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-six  years,  at  Cambridge, 
the  fellows  of  the  College  appearing  as  pall-b^r- 
ers,  and  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the 
state  as  mourners  at  his  fimeral. 

His  volume  contains  a  poetical  paraphrase, 
chapter  by  chapter,  of  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
and  of  some  detached  passages  from  other  parts 
of  the  Bible.  Like  most  well  educated  writers 
of  verse,  he  has  tried  his  hand  on  a  few  of  the 
Odes  of  Horace,  and  with  success. 

The  original  poems  consist  of  tributes  to  de> 
ceased  friends,  penned  with  ingenuity  and  elo- 
quence, a  poem  in  three  parts  on  Society,  .and  a 
^w  verses  on  devotional  topics. 

•He  was  also  the  author  of  some  verses  addressed 
^*To  a  gentleman  on  the  sight  of  some  of  his 
Poems,"  published  in  **  A  Collection  of  Poems  by 
Several  Hands,"  Boston,  1744.  They  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  Mather  B}  les,  and  are  stated 
in  a  MS.  note  in  a  copy  of  the  collection,  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  George  Ticknor,  to  be  by 
Adams.  lie  was  also  the  author  of  a  poem  on 
the  Love  of  Money. 

His  sermon  delivered  at  his  ordination  in  1728 
was  published.  The  collection  of  his  poems  con- 
tains an  advertisement  that  ^^  a  number  of  select 
and  excellent  sermons  from  his  pen  are  ready  for 
the  press,  and  upon  suitable  encouragement  will 
be  shortly  published."  But  the  suitable  encoor 
ragement  seems  to  have  never  becoi  received. 

nOM  ▲  POXM  ON  BOCntTT. 

By  inclination,  and  by  judgment  led, 

A  constant  friend  we  choose,  for  friendship  made. 

His  breast  the  faithful  cabinet  to  hold 

More  precious  secrets,  than  are  gems  or  gold. 

His  temper  sweetly  suited  to  our  own, 

Where  wit  and  honesty  conspire  in  one, 

And  perfect  breeding,  like  a  beauteous  dress, 

Give  all  his  actions  a  peculiar  grace: 

Whose  lofty  mind  witn  high  productions  teems, 

And  fame  immortal  dazzles  with  its  beams. 

Not  avarice,  nor  odious  flattery 

Lodge  in  his  breast,  nor  can  ascend  so  high ; 

Or  if  they  dare  to  tempt,  he  hurls  them  down, 

Like  Jove  the  rebels,  from  his  reason's  throne. 

Nor  is  his  face  in  anger's  scarlet  drest. 

Nor  black  revenge  eatA  up  his  canker'd  breast. 

Nor  envy's  furies  in  his  bosom  roll, 

To  lash  with  steely  whip^,  his  hideous  soul : 

Not  sour  contempt  cits  inx  his  scornful  brow, 
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Kor  looks  on  human  nature  Buuk  below ; 
But  heavenly  candor,  like  unsullied  day, 
Flames   in   nia   thoughts,  and  drives  the   clouds 

away. 
And  all  his  soul  is  peacefid,  like  the  deep, 
When  all  the  warring  winds  are  hushed  asleep. 
Whose  learning's  pure,  without  the  base  alloy 
Of  roueh  ill  manners,  or  worse  pedantir. 
Refin'd  in  taste,  in  judgment  cool  and  clear, 
To  others  gentle,  to  himself  severe. 
But,   most   of  all,  whose  smooth  and  heayenly 

breast. 
Is  with  4  cahn  of  conscience  ever  blest : 
Whose  piercinff  eyes  diaperse  the  flying  gloom. 
Which  nides  tne  native  light  of  things  to  come ; 
And  can  disclose  the  dark  mysterious  maze. 
Thro*  which  we  wind,  in  airy  pleasure's  chace. 
While  after  God  his  panting  ooeom  henves, 
For  whom  the  glittering  goods  of  life  he  leavea. 
With  this  blest  man,  how  longs  mv  soul  to  dwell  I 
And  all  the  nobler  flights  of  friendship  feel. 
Forever  ehain'd  to  his  enchanting  tongue, 
And  with  his  charming  strains  in  consort  strong. 

It  some  retirement,  spread  with  shaded  greens. 
Our  feet  would  wander  thro*  surrounding  scenes ; 
Cr  sitting  near  the  murmur  of  the  rills. 
The  grass  our  bed,  our  curtains  echoing  hills ; 
In  mazy  thought  and  contempUtion  jom. 
Or  speak  of  human  things,  or  themes  divine: 
On  nature's  work  by  gentle  steps  to  rise. 
And  by  this  ladder  gain  th'  impending  skies; 
Follow  the  planets  £ro'  their  rolling  spheres, 
Blune  with  the  sun,  or  glow  among  the  stars: 
Ytom  world  to  world,  as  bees  from  flow'r  to  fiow'r, 
Thro*  nature's  ample  garden  take  our  tour. 
Oh  I  could  I  with  a  seraph*s  vigor  move  I 
Guided  thro*  nature's  trackless  path  to  rove, 
rd  fjaze,  and  ask  the  laws  of  every  Ball, 
Which  rolls  unseen  within  this  mighty  All, 
*rin,  reaching  to  the  verge  of  Nature  s  height 
In  God  would  lose  th'  unwearied  length  of  flight 
•  ••••• 

But  oh  I  what  joys  thro'  various  bosoms  rove, 

As  silver  rivlets  warble  through  a  grove. 

When  fix*d  on  Zion*8  ever-wid*ning  plains, 

The  force  of  friendship  but  increas'a  remains : 

When  friend  to  friend,  in  robes  immortal  drest, 

With  heighten*d  graces  shall  be  seen  confest; 

And  with  a  triumph,  all  divine,  relate 

The  finish'd  labours  of  this  glooniy  state : 

How  heavenly  glory  dries  Uieir  former  grie( 

All  op'ning  from  the  puzzled  maze  of  life ; 

How  scenes  on^enes,  and  joys  on  joys  arise. 

And  fairer  visions  charm  on  keener  eyes. 

Here  each  will  find  his  friend  a  bubbling  source. 

Forever  fruitful  in  divine  discourse: 

No  common  themes  will  grace  their  flowing  tongues, 

No  common  subjects  will  inspire  their  songs : 

United,  ne'er  to  part,  but  still  to  spend 

A  jubilee  of  rapture  without  end — 

But  olfl  my  Muse,  from  this  amazing  height 

Descend,  and  downward  trace  thy  d^nf^erous  flight ; 

Some  an^el  best  becomes  such  loily  thmgs. 

With  skill  to  guide,  and  strength    to    urge    his 

wings: 
To  lower  strains,  confine  thy  humble  lays. 
Till,  by  experience  taught,  thou  learn  to  praise. 

In  handling  the  following  pothedo  theme  be 
touches  the  lyre  with  no  trombliDg  hand. 

TO  mr  HONOUUD  rATHXB  03r  THX  LOSS  or  HIS  SXOBT. 

Now  Heav'n  has  qucnch'd  the  vivid  orbs  of  light, 
By  which  all  nature  glitter'd  to  your  sights 


And  universal  darkness  has  o'er-spread 
The  splendid  honours  of  your  aged  head ; 
Let  faith  light  up  its  strong  and  piercing  eye. 
And  in  remoter  realms  new  worlds  descry : 
Faith,  which  tlie  mind  with  fairer  glories  fills. 
Than  human  sight  to  human  sense  reveals. 
See  j£SU8,  sitting  on  a  flamy  throne, 
Whose  piercing  beams  the  vailing  angels  own ; 
While  bowing  seraphs,  blissful,  dap  their  wings, 
Tin^d  with  the  lignt  tiiat  from  his  presence  6priLgi<, 
You,  who  can  touch  the  strinffs  to  melting  airs, 
And  witii  melodious  triUs  enchant  our  ears. 
May,  wing'd  by  faith,  to  heavenly  vocal  plains. 
In  fancy's  organ,  drink  sublimer  strains : 
The  sounds,  which  love  and  sacred  joys  inspire. 
Which  pour  the  music  from  the  rapiurd  choir. 
Tho*,  now  the  net  is  wove  before  your  sight, 
The  web,  unfolding  soon,  will  give  the  light: 
The  visual  rays  wul  thro*  the  pupil  spring, 
And  nature  in  a  fSsirer  landskip  bring. 
But  first  your  frame  must  moiuder  in  the  ffround. 
Before  tiie  light  will  kindle  worlds  around: 
Your  precious  ashes,  sow'd  within  the  glebe. 
Will  teem  with  light,  and  purer  beams  imbibe : 
Shut  now  from  all  the  scenes  of  cheerful  day, 
You  ne*er  will  see,  'till  Jisvs  pours  the  ray. 
And  all  the  pomp  of  Heav'n  around  display. 
So  when  a  stream  has  warbled  thro'  the  wood. 
Its  limpid  bosom  smooths  and  clears  its  flood ; 
The  rolling  mirrour  deep  imbibes  the  stains 
Of  heav'nly  sa}>liyr,  and  impending  greens; 
Till  thro'  the  ground,  in  secret  channels  led. 
It  hides  its  glories  in  the  gloomy  bed: 
Till,  op'ning  thro*  a  wide  and  ffow'ry  vale, 
Far  fairer  scenes  the  purer  streams  reveaL 

Of  his  Horatian  exerdseB  we  may  take  the  first 
ode: — 

BOBAOa,  BOOK  L,  ODB  I. 

MflBcenas,  whose  ennobled  veins 

The  blood  of  ancient  monarohs  stains; 

My  safeguard,  beauty  and  delight 

Some  love  the  chariot*s  rapid  night, 

To  whirl  along  the  dusty  grouno. 

Till  with  Olympic  honors  crown'd: 

And  if  their  fiery  coursers  tend 

Beyond  the  goal,  they  shall  ascend 

In  merit,  equal  to  the  gods. 

Who  people  the  sublime  abodes. 

Others,  if  mingled  shouts  proclaim 

Of  jarring  citizens,  their  name, 

Exalted  to  some  higher  poet, 

Aro  in  the  clouds  of  rnpturo  lost 

This,  if  his  granary  contain 

In  crowded  neaps  the  ripen'd  grain, 

Rejoicing  his  paternal  field 

To  plouffh,  a  future  crop  to  yield ; 

In  vain  his  timorous  soul  you'd  move 

Though  endless  sums  his  choice  should  proye^ 

To  leave  the  safety  of  the  land. 

And  trust  him  to  the  wind's  command. 

Ilie  trembling  sailor,  when  the  blue 

And  boisterous  deep  his  thou^phts  pursue. 

Fearful  of  tempests,  dreads  his  gam 

To  venturo  o'er  the  throat'ning  main : 

But  loves  the  shades  and  peaceful  town 

Where  joy  and  quiet  dwell  alone. 

But  when,  impatient  to  be  poor. 

His  flying  vessels  leave  the  shore. 

Others  the  preiient  hour  will  seize, 

And  less  for  business  are  than  ease ; 

But  flowing  cups  of  wine  desire, 

Which  scatter  grief,  and  joy  inspire ; 

Joyful  they  quaff,  and  spread  their  limbs 

Along  the  banks  of  murm'ring  streams, 
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While  trMB,  which  ihoot  their  tow'ling  he 
Protect  them  witb  their  cooling  Bhadaa. 
Some  Inve  the  camp  anil  [urioiu  war, 
Where  nations,  met  with  nations,  jar; 
The  noiae  of  victors,  and  the  cries 
Of  raiiqaish'd,  which  assault  the  skiea. 
While  at  the  tnimpef  s  [liercing  nnf 
Their  luoanting  spirila  ligorooi  spnag; 
When  fruDting  nuttroDS.  in  a  awound. 
Receive  the  uiartial  music's  loumL 
TTie  morning  banter  seeks  his  prey, 
"niough  chilrd  by  heaven's  iaclemency. 
Fotf^ets  hia  hoose:  with  liogj  pursaee 
The  flying  stag  in  ber  purlieus. 
Or  his  eutaiigling  net  contains 

h  spread 
•i  round  the  head 
or  learned  bards,  in  raptures  nuse. 
And  with  the  godj  unite  in  praise. 
He  coolncu  of  the  rural  aceuet. 
The  Hniling  Rowers  and  ever-greens. 
And  sportful  dances,  all  inspire 
Hy  soul,  with  more  than  vulgur  fire. 
U  aweet  Euterpe  give  her  flute. 
And  Palyhymma  leriJ  her  lute 
If  you  the  deathless  bnvd  bestow, 
And  by  spplouas  raiike  tliem  grow, 
Towarl  the  stars,  my  winged  fame 
Shall  fly,  sad  strike  the  heavenly  frame. 

JOHN  WINTHBOP. 

Tub  accomplished  natami  philosopher,  I 
sor  Winthrop,  of  Harvard,  WS9  a  man  of  ei 
goieutjfic  repatatjoa  in  his  day,  and  was  univerHcJly 


spoken  nf  with  respeoL  He  was  a  representative 
ot  old  Governor  Winthrap  in  the  fonrth  genera- 
tion in  descent  from  the  fifth  son.  He  was  bom 
in  Boston  in  1T14,  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  sii 
yev*  after  hia  first  degree,  was  appointed,  in 
1733,  Hullis  Prufeaaor  of  Mathemotios  and  Natu- 
ral PhJloMphy,  to  succeed  Greenwood.  His 
Observations  of  the  Transit  of  Meroofy,  in  1740, 
wore  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  he  subsequently  became  a  Fellow,  and 
were  published  in  the  forty-second  volume  of 
their  Transactions.  In  1756  be  published  a  Lec- 
ture on  Earthqaakei^  on  occasion  of  the  celebrat- 
ed ohenoinenon  of  that  year,  and  parried  in  a 
philosopbioal  manner  an  attack  which  followed 
from  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Prince,  of  Boston,  who  thought 
the  theology  of  the  day  might  be  impaired  in 
ooQsequenoe,  Thongb  his  religions  opinions  were 
firmly  held,  his  election  to  bis  Professorship  had 
occasioned  some  opposition,  as  has  since  been  the 
case  with  Priestley,  Playfair,  and  an  iustiiice  of 
t^e  present  day,  in  New  York.  A  special  doc- 
trinal examination  was  waived  in  his  favor.*  In 
1759  he  published  two  Leetura  on  Oomett,  which 
he  read  in  the  college  chapel  in  April  of  that 
year,  on  occasion  of  the  eomel  which  appeared 
ill  tliat  month.     Hie  style  in  these  essays,  in 

•  PdiWk  HtalOTT  of  Himrd  Unlr.  188.  W«  maT  reftr  to 
tbg  nauita  of  Lord  Bmuhiiii,  tn  Ibg  eiM  of  PrlMtlev,  Id  that 
crw  vnui-s  numolr,  In  ^TIh  LIvm  of  Han  ot  Letlei*.' 


which  he  reviews  Ibe  speculations  on  the  snbject, 
and  uufiilds  the  theory  of  Newton,  is  marked  by 
its  ease  and  felicity.  As  au  instance  of  his  man- 
ner, we  may  tjuote  some  of  bis  more  general 
remarks  at  the  conclusion. 

"It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  allwLte  Author 
of  nature  designed  so  remarkable  a  sort  of  bodies  for 
important  purpoue,  both  natural  auJ  moral,  in  Hia 
creation.  Tlie  moroJ  purposes  seem  not  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  found.  Such  grand  and  unusuol  appear- 
ances tend  to  rouae  mankind,  who  ore  apt  to  f<Ul 
atlitp,  wiiile  all  thiagi  continue  a>  they  acre ;  to 
awaken  their  attention  and  to  direct  it  to  the  la- 

KBme  Governor  of  the  universe,  whom  tliey  woold 
in  danger  of  totally  foi^etting,  were  nature  always 
to  ghde  along  with  an  uniform  tenor.  Theoa  txotie 
stars  serve  to  raise  in  our  minds  most  sublime  con- 
ceptions ofGoJ,  and  particularly  display  his  exquisite 
ekiU.  The  motions  of  many  comets  being  contrary 
to  tliose  of  the  planets,  shew  that  neither  of  them 

Sroceed  from  uecessity  or  fate,  but  from  choice  and 
esign.  The  some  thing  is  to  be  seen  in  the  figure 
and  utoation  of  their  orbits;  which,  indeed,  have 
not  the  appearance  of  rt^ularity,  as  those  of  the 
planets,  and  yet  are  the  result  of  admirable  contri- 
vance. By  means  of  their  great  eeceiitricity.  they 
run  so  swiftly  through  the  planetary  regions,  as  to 
have  but  very  little  time  to  disturb  their  own  mo- 
tions or  those  of  the  planets.  And  tliis  end  is  still 
more  eiTectually  auswereil  in  those  cornels  whose 
motion  is  retrograde  or  contrary  to  that  of  the  pla- 


"Bat  instead  of  entering  here  into  a  detail,  which 
would  probably  answer  uo  valuable  end.  I  choose 
rather  to  turn  your  thoughts  to  that  consummate 
wisdom  which  presides  over  this  vast  machine  of 
nature,  and  has  so  reguloteJ  the  several  niovementa 
in  it  as  to  obviate  the  damage  that  might  arise  fnnn 
this  quarter.  None  but  an  eye  able  to  pierce  into  Uie 
remotest  futurity,  and  to  foresee,  throughout  all  ages, 
alt  the  situations  which  this  numerous  class  of  bo£es 
would  have  towards  the  planets,  in  consequence  of 
thelawsof  their  reapectivemolions,  could  hove  given 
so  just  an  arrangement  to  their  several  orbits,  and 
assigned  tliem  their  places  at  first  in  their  orbita, 
with  such  perfect  accuracy,  thot  their  motions  have 
ever  since  continued  without  interfering,  and  no  dis- 
asters of  this  sort  liave  taken  place,  unless  we  except 
the  case  of  the  deluge.  For  though  so  ma^iy  cornels 
have  traversed  this  planetary  system,  and  some  of 
their  orbita  run  near  to  those  of  the  planets ;  yet  the 
planets  have  never  been  iu  the  way.  but  always  at 
a  distance  from  the  nearest  point,  when  the  comets 
have  passed  by  it  Tlie  foresight  of  that  great  Be- 
ing, which  has  hitherto  prevented  such  disorders, 
will  continue  to  prevent  them,  so  lung  as  Ue  sees  fit 
the  present  frame  of  nature  should  subsist.  Longer 
than  that  it  is  not  fit  that  it  shoidd  subsist 

"  It  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  remark,  for  a 
conclusion,  tliat  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it  argues  a 
temerity  nnworthy  a  philueophie  mind,  to  explode 
every  apprehension  of  danger  from  couiela,  as  if  it 
were  impossible  that  any  damage  could  ever  be  oe- 
cosioned  by  any  of  them,  because  some  idle  and 
superstitious  h'icics  have  in  times  of  ignorance  pre- 
vailed concerning  them ;  so  on  the  other,  to  be 
thrown  inl«  a  panic  whenever  a  comet  appears,  on 
account  of  the  ill  effects  which  some  few  of  these 
bodies  might  possibly  produce,  if  tliey  were  not  un- 
der a  proper  direction,  betrays  a  weakness  equally 
unbecoming  a  reasonable  being.  The  wisest  conrae 
is  to  aira  at  such  a  rectitude  of  intention  and  flim- 
nee»  of  resolution,  that,  as  Horace  says : 
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••  *  Bl  fhwtus  illalwtor  orbta, 
Impavidiiin  fbrlent  rulnA.*** 

On  tho  sixth  of  June,  1761,  Winthrop  observed 
the  celebrated  Transit  of  Venus,  at  St.  John^s, 
Newfoundland,  making  the  voyage  thither  in  a 
government  vessel,  at  tne  charge  of  the  Province, 
at  the  especial  instance  of  Governor  Bernard. 
Tliis  incident  furnished  the  topic  of  the  two 
poems  in  the  Pietas  et  Gratulatio  of  the  same 
year,  which  have  been  attributed  to  his  pen. 

Winthrop  was  followed,  after  an  interval,  in  this 
tabjcct,  by  one  of  his  college  pupils,  Andrew  Oli- 
ver, tlie  eldest  son  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Pro- 
vince, and  a  gentleman  of  leisure  and  of  scicntiiio 
and  literary  cultivation,  who,  in  1772,  pubUshed 
his  JE^aay  on  Comets^  in  which  he  maintained 
the  tlicory  that  these  bodices  might  bo  inhabited 
worlds,  "  and  even  comfortable  habitations."*  Oh- 
yer  also  wrote  papers  on  Thunder  Storma  and 
Water  Spouts,  which  were  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  as  he  was  also  one 
of  tlio  founders  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

In  1705  Professor  Winthrop  published  an  ac- 
count of  several  fiery  meteors  visible  in  North 
America ;  and  in  1766  his  paper  Cogitata  de  Co- 
metis,  which  was  communicated  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  was  separately  printed 
in  London. 

When  the  struggle  of  the  colonies  for  freedom 
commenced  he  took  imrt  in  it,  and  was  one  of  the 
Council,  with  Bowdoin  and  Dexter,  negatived  by 
the  home  government.  He  was  re-chosen ;  and 
was  also  made  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  Coimty 
of  Middlesex,  an  ofiice  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  in  1779,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  His  eulogy 
was  pronounced  by  Professor  Wigglesworth  and 
otliers ;  and  his  pupil  and  friend,  Andrew  OUver, 
comix)sed  an  elegy,  the  only  si>ecimen  preserved 
of  tliis  writer^s  poetic  talents. 

Ye  sons  of  Harvard !  who,  by  Winthrop  taught, 
Can  travel  round  each  planetary  gphere ; 

And  winged  with  his  rapidity  of  thought. 
Trace  all  the  movements  of  the  rolling  year, 
Drop  on  his  urn  the  tribute  of  a  tear. 

Ye,  whom  the  love  of  Geometry  inspired. 
To  chose  coy  science  through  each  winding  maze ; 

Whose  breasts  were  with  Newtonian  ardor  hred, 
Catclied  by  his  sparks,  and  kindled  at  his  blaze. 
In  grateful  sighs,  ejaculate  his  praise. 

Ye  philosophic  souls  I  whose  thoughts  can  trace 
Tlie  wonders  of  the  architect  divine, 

Through  depths  beneath,  o*er  nature's  verdant  face, 
Wlierc  meteors  play,  where  constellations  shine. 
Heave  the  deep  groan,  and  mix  your  tears  with 
mine. 

Ye  tenants  of  the  happy  seats  above! 
Welcome  this  late  inhabitant  of  clav, 

From  hostile  factions,  to  the  realms  o^  love. 
Where  he  may  bask  in  everlasting  day. 
Ye  kindred  spirits  waft  him  in  his  way. 

When  in  their  sockets  suns  shall  blaze  their  lost. 
Their  fuel  wasted,  ond  extinct  tiieir  light. 


•  Both  thcso  composition*  of  Winthrop  and  Oliver  wore  re- 
pnblisbod,  with  biotrrnptiical  noticc^  In  Boston,  in  1811,  when 
the  re-appoArancc  of  ono  of  these  heavenly  bodies  bad  created 
a  new  interest  in  tho  sul^ect. 


And  worlds  torn  piecemeal  by  the  final  blast, 
Subside  in  chaos  and  eternal  night. 

He  still  shall  shine 
In  youth  divine. 
And  soaring  on  cherubic  wing. 
Shall  like  on  ardent  seraph  blaze. 
And  in  uuceasinff  raptures,  to  his  Maker^s  praise, 
Eternal  halleli^jahs  sing. 

Professor  Winthrop  left  a  son,  James  Winthrop, 
who  fought  and  was  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill, 
and  beciune  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He 
was  also  a  man  of  much  literature  and  science,  a 
good  linguist,  publishing,  in  1794,  An  Attempt  to 
translate  part  of  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  into 
familiar  language,  hy  divesting  it  of  the  meta- 
phors in  tphich  it  is  invoiced,  a  second  edition  of 
which  was  printed  in  1809.  He  wrote  for  a  peri- 
odical, The  Literary  Miscellany,  Dissertations 
on  Primitive  History  and  the  Geography  of  the 
Old  World,  and  several  scientific  papers.  Ho 
was  librarian  at  Harvard  for  fifteen  years,  dyinj^ 
at  the  age  of  70,  at  Cambridge,  in  1821.  He 
bequeathed  his  valuable  library  to  the  college  at 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania.* 

SAMUEL  CUBWEN. 

Samuel  Curwkn,  a  descendant  from  George  Cur- 
wen,  who  settled  in  the  town  of  Salem,  Maasii- 
chusetts,  in  1688,  was  bom  in  that  place  in  1716. 
Completing  his  course  at  Hor\'ard  in  1735,  he 
commenced  a  preparation  for  the  ministrj-,  but 
was  obliged  to  abandon  his  determination  in  con- 
sequence of  ill  health.  Disappointment  in  a  love 
affair  led  him  to  seek  relief  in  a  change  of  scene 
by  a  visit  to  England.  On  his  return  he  engage<l 
in  business,  and  became  a  leading  merchant. 
In  1744-5  he  served  as  a  captain  in  tlio  attack 
upon  I^niisbui-g.  In  1759  he  was  appointed  Im- 
post Officer  for  the  county  of  Essex,  and  held  tho 
office  for  fifteen  years.  In  June,  1774,  on  the 
departure  of  Governor  Hutchinson  for  Europe, 
Mr.  Curwen,  who  was  then  a  Judge  of  Admiralt}% 
joined  with  one  hundred  and  nineteen  citizens  of 
the  colony,  in  signing  an  address  to  that  ofiicer 
of  a  commendatory  character.  Many  of  these 
signers  were  afterwards  stigmatized  as  "  Address- 
ers," and  compelled  to  make  a  public  recantation 
of  the  act.  Mr.  Curwen  declined  doing  this,  and 
having  from  the  outset  sided  with  Great  Britain, 
resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  country  until 
public  affairs  resumed  their  former  tranquillity. 
A  few  months  would,  he  supnose<l,  effect  this, 
and  he  sailed  from  Philadelphia  in  May,  1775, 
with  the  expectation  of  making  a  correspondingly 
brief  stay  abroad.  Mr.  Curwen  arrived  at  Dover, 
July  8,  1775.  He  immediately  departe<l  for  Lon- 
don, where  he  passed  several  months,  principally 
occupied  in  sight-seeing.  In  June,  1776,  ho 
writes,  "  I  find  mv  finances  so  visibly  lessening, 
tliat  I  wish  I  could  remove  from  this  expensive 
countr}'  (being  heartily  tired  of  it).  To  beg  is  a 
meanness  I  wish  never  to  bo  reduced  U\  and  to 
starve  is  stupid."  With  a  view  to  economy,  and 
probably  to  gratify  his  taste  for  sight-seeing  as 
well,  we  find  him  soon  after  leaving  London  to 
visit  tho  great  towns  in  search  of  a  less  ct^tly 
place  of  residcnco.    After  a  ramble  about  Eng- 
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I.iTiJ,  which  pves  ns  s-ime  carions  piotnrcs  of 
iiind  nnd  chnivhes,  show-;>lacaiS  ood  fttiCiquities, 
fuirs  ittiil  hustings  he  settle*  down  in  Bristol,  but 
in  1T80  returns  to  London,  where  he  remained 
ontil  his  duparturo  fur  AmericA  after  the  cloee 
of  the  war  ![)  17S4.  He  returned  to  his  native 
town,  was  entirety  uninotested  on  account  of  liis 
political  couree,  and  died  in  April,  1803,  at  the 
age  of  cight^'-six. 

Dnring  his  sojonrn  in  England,  ho  kept  & 
Guniliar  jonmat  of  hia  movements,  oc^^upationa, 
and  amusements,  which  was  sent  in  detached 
pieces  to  his  niece,  and  some  siitj  years  oRer- 
warda,  in  1842,  publislicii*  under  the  editorial 
core  of  her  grandson.  It  is  of  great  value  in  an 
liistorical  point  of  vieiv,  displaying  the  condition 
of  the  rel'ugeea  in  England,  their  opinion  of 
American  ortiurB,  and  t^e  action  of  Parliament 
during  the  war.  It  is  also  interesting  for  its  pic- 
tures of  London  society  and  localities  three 
quarters  of  a  century  ago.  He  ■'•lis  in  with  Ilatch- 
inson  almost  as  soon  as  he  arrives,  ^iis  to  liear 
Dr.  Apthorjw  preach,  wallcs  ont  wi.h  Parson 
Peters,  takes  tea  with  facetious  Jose|ih  Green, 
and  afterwards  i>ays  a  vi^iit  of  condolence  to  liia 
widow.  He  is  an  indefatigable  wght-soer,  keeps 
the  run  of  the  theatres,  and  does  not  despise 
tlie  rope-dancers,  foilowa  the  debat«s  at  the 
Uoiise  of  Commons,  and  looks  in  now  and  then 
at  "the  Lodies'  Dispnting  Ohib,  Comhill."  To 
Uic  lost,  he  takes  a  discouraging  view  of  Ameri- 


To  EioiuiD  WitD,  ES4,  Salim. 

LoBDON,  itay  11,  IIM. 
Dub  ^la, 

Shoidd  year  grfal  and  good  rdlg  obtain  the  two 
oa\j  very  probable  objects  uf  her  Araericiin  alliance. 
the  impoverishment  of  Great  Britain  and  the  canse- 
queut  seitnre  of  the  Ute  Eaglish  colonies,  which  she 
•eeme  at  present  in  a  fhir  way  for,  no  man  on  thia 
nde  the  Atlantic  in  his  wits  would,  I  thiulc,  wliat- 
erer  r^ard  be  may  feel  for  his  native  coimtry,  will- 
ingly for^o  a  bare  9ubsiater]ce  here  far  French 
doraiiintion  and  wooden  sboea  there.  I  would  juat 
auggest  to  yoo,  should  Amerii:a  in  this  honr  ru'fuee 
the  ofFera  Great  Britain  may  moke  of  a  sejiarate 
peace  ;  or  France  refiiHo  to  suffer  her,  (for  we  well 
know  here  the  power  she  has  acquired  over  her,) 
and  no  partition  treaty  take  place,  (beingia  tlie  pre- 
sent situation  the  beet  to  hi  expected.)  depend  upon 
it,  you  fathers  of  the  presentage  will  have  it  in  their 
power,  ere  many  revolutions  of  the  sun,  to  tell  their 
children  the  incntimublc  civil,  religious  and  political 
privities  you  of  this  generation  have  wantoned 
away,  and  with  sad  regret  recount  the  happy  con- 
dition of  former  days;  nor  will  the  compunaon  with 
those  you  will  tlien  mournfully  experience  between 
Englisli  protection  and  French  oppression,  fail  to 
enhance  your  misery.  Ynn  will  then  find  the  little 
^  finger  of  French  puwer  heavier  than  the  loin  of  the 
English  government,  with  all  ita  apprehended  train 
of  evils.      As  a  proof  of  uiy  needless  fears  or  right 
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September  7  and  14,  1777,  we  find  him  attend- 


In  the  afternoon,  walked  to  a  street  adjoining 
King's  nqnare  to  attend  John  Wesley's  preachment; 
he  being  seated  on  a  decGntscofrold,»ddreH»ed  abiiut 
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lid  hiirsh;  he  is  attended  by  great  nunibora 
of  the  middling  and  lower  classes;  is  said  to  have 
humanized  the  almost  savage  cutliuni  uf  Kingswood, 
who.  before  his  Ume,  were  almost  as  fierce  and  un- 
maoageable  as  the  wild  beodU  of  the  wilderness. 
He  wears  an  Oxford  master's  gown ;  liis  attention 
seemingly  not  directed  to  mauner  and  behavior. — 
not  rude,  but  negligent,  dress  cleanly,  not  oeaL  He 
is  always  visiting  the  numerous  societies  of  his  own 
forming  in  England,  Scotland,  W.des,  and  Ireland; 
though  near  eighty  years  old,  he  reads  without  spec- 
tacles the  smallest  print.  He  rises  at  four,  preaches 
every  day  at  five,  and  onee  besides;  an  nucommon 
instance  of  physical  ability. 

September  17,  17B0,  he  lieard  Samuel  Peters 
preacli  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Clia|te1.  "'  Ue  is  an  in- 
dilfercnt  speaker  and  composer — how  he  got 
there  is  as  ditUcult  to  conceive  as  straws  in 
aniljcr." 
I  Wo  group  together  a  few  of  Mr.  Curwen'a  nu- 
meitius  street  notes  and  observations, 

I       Brpt.  23.     Walking  through  Old  Bailey,  and  see- 

'  ing  a  great  crowd,  learnt  that  two  pickpockets  were 
'  to  be  whipped.  Jnclc  Ketch,  a  short  sturdy  man. 
soon  oppeared  with  the  culprits,  one  after  the  other; 
the  fint  seemed  like  on  old  offender,  ami  was  mode- 
rately lashed ;  the  mob  asid  he  had  bought  olf  the 
minister  of  justice;  be  writhed  but  little.  Theother 
was  young,  distress  piiinted  strongly  on  his  coun- 
tenance;  he  cried  loudly;  his  buck  seemed  unused 
to  stripes ;  from  this  time  it  will  corry  the  marks  of 
legal  vengennce.  and  proofs  of  his  folly  and  wicked- 
nesH.  GoiiiK  forward,  passed  thniugli  the  Strand ; 
and  returael  by  way  ot^  Coveiit  Garden  to  see  elec- 
tion, which  had  been  ended  and  {>oll  eloseil  for  two 
haul's;  and  the  elected  members,  returning  from  the 
precession,  werejust  entering  James'-atreet,  mounted 
on  two  arm  choirs,  placed  on  a  board  that  was  car- 
ried on  eight  men's  Blii'ulders,  occompanied  by  thou- 
sands with  tokens  of  victory:  red  and  blue  ribbona 
in  their  hats. 

I        S^t.W.     As  I  was  walking  in  Holborn.  observed 

a  throng  of  ordinary  people  crowding  round  a  chaise 

filled  with  young  c'hihlren  of  about  seven  years  of 

age  ;  inquiring  the  reason,  was  infnrmcd  tliey  were 

.   young  sinners  who  were  accustomed  to  go  about  in 

I    the   evening,  purloining  whatever  they   could  lay 

I   their  hands  on,  and  were  going  to  be  consigned  into 

I  the  hands  of  justice.     Great  pity  thnt  so  many  chil- 

I  dren,  capable  ofbeing trained l«usefulempl»ymenla 
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and  become  bleaunpto  society,  should  be  thus  early 
iuitiated,  by  the  wicked  unthinking  parents  of  the 
lower  classes  in  this  huge  overgrown  metropolis,  in 
those  pernicious  practices  of  every  species  of  vice 
the  human  heart  can  be  tainted  with,  which  renders 
them  conmion  pests,  and  most  commonly  bringsthem 
to  the  halter. 

SejyL  5.  In  walking  through  Parliament-street 
and  seeing  crowds  running^  through  Scotlaud-yard, 
joined  tliem,  and  on  inquiry  fi>uud  they  were  ac- 
companying Parson  Llovd,  a  cleigyman,  returned 
horn  Bow-street  Justices  examination  to  Westminr 
ster  Bridewell,  from  whence  he  was  taken  this 
morning  on  a  com|>laint  of  highway  robbery ;  and 
it  is  said  he  is  identified.  He  seemed  hardened,  and 
of  a  rough,  bold  cast,  and  begged  with  a  careless 
boldness  money  of  every  well  dressed  person  that 
passed  as  he  was  being  conducted  to  prison  in  irons  *, 
nis  right  hand  being  also  chained  to  an  officer's,  or 
one  of  the  justice's  men. 

Amil  7.  Passed  a  crowd  attending  procession  in 
PU'uament-street,  going  to  take  the  Westminster 
candidate,  Charles  J.  Fox,  from  his  lodgings  to  the 
hustings  under  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  portica 
First  marched  musicians  two  and  two,  then  four  men 
BUpporting  two  red  painted  poles  having  on  top  the  i 
cap  of  liberty  of  a  dark  blue  color ;  to  each  was  fas- 
tened a  light  blue  silk  standard  about  nine  feet  long 
and  five  wide,  having  inscribed  thereon  in  golden 
letters  these  words,  "  TTie  Man  of  the  People ;"  fol- 
lowed by  the  butchers  with  marrow-bones  and  cleav- 
ers; then  the  committee  two  and  two,  holding  in 
their  hands  white  wands ;  in  the  rear  the  carriages. 
They  stopped  at  his  house  in  St  Jamcs's-street,  where 
taking  him  up,  he  accompanied  them  in  Mr.  Byns's 
carriage  through  Pall  Mall  and  the  Strand  to  the 
hustings,  when  the  election  proceeded ;  mode  with- 
out opposition,  no  competitor  appearing  against 
him. 

THE  HI8T0BT  OP  KINO  PHIL1F8  WAR. 

Captain  Benjamin  CnuBcn,  the  leader  in  the 
war  ogunst  King  Philip,  dictated,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  an  acoount  of  his  Indian  expe- 
riences to  his  son  Thomas,  by  whom,  probably 
with  little  or  no  change,  it  was  published  iu  a 
volume.  It  is  a  valuable  historical  authority,  and 
in  itself,  as  a  straightforward  and  spirited  narra- 
tive of  brave  and  romantic  adventure,  well  worthy 
of  attention. 


f^ 
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Benjamin  Church  was  bom  at  Dnxbnry,  Mas- 
Bochnsetts,  in  1689,  and  was  the  first  settlor  of 
Seconet  or  Little  Oompton.  "  Bei ng  providentially 
at  Plymouth,"  he  informs  us,  "in  1674,  in  the 
time  of  the  court,  he  fell  into  acquaintance  with 
Captain  John  Ahny  of  Rhode  Island,"  by  whcmi 
he  was  invited  to  visit  "  that  part  of  Plymouth 
Colonv  that  lav  next  to  Rhode  Island,  known 
then  by  their  Indian  names  of  Pocosset  and  Sog- 
konate."  He  did  so,  and  purchased  land,  on 
which  he  settle<l. 

The  next  spring,  while  "  Mr.  Church  was  dili- 
gently settling  his  new  farm,  stocking,  leasing, 
and  disposing  of  his  affairs,  and  hud  a  fine  pros- 
pect of  doing  no  small  things ;  and  hoping  that 


his  good  success  would  be  inviting  unto  other 
good  men  ti»  become  his  neighbours :  Behold !  the 
rumour  of  a  war  between  the  English  and  the 
natives,  gave  check  to  his  projects."  Hostilities 
soon  commenced.  A  force  was  raised,  and  Church 
placed  ill  command  of  an  advanced  guard.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  partv  which  killed  King 
Philip,  in  August,  1676.  He  was  afterwards,  in 
September,  1689,  made  commander-in-chief  of  an 
expedition  against  the  French  and  Indians  at 
Casco,  and  again  employed  in  a  similar  service  in 
1690,  and  with  Governor  Phipps,  in  1692.  After 
the  burning  of  Deerfield,  in  1704,  he  rode  seventy 
miles  to  offer  his  services  against  the  Indians, 
whom  he  harassed  greatly  at  Penobscot  and 
Passamaquoddv. 

After  Philip  s  war,  Colonel  Church  resided  at 
Bristol,  then  at  Fall  River,  and  lastly  at  Seconet, 
^^  at  each  of  which  places  he  acquired  and  left  a 
large  estate."  Ho  maintained  throughout  his  life 
the  reputation  of  an  upright  and  devout,  as  well 
as  brave  man.  He  married  Mrs.  Alice  South- 
worth,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  and  five  sons, 
and  died  on  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1718,  in 
consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  by  which  a 
blood-vessel  was  broken.  The  first  edition  of 
The  Entertaining  HieUyry  of  King  Philippe 
War^  which  began  in  the  month  ofjune^  1675,a« 
aiUo  of  Bjmeditions  more  lately  made  againet  the 
Common  Mnemy^  and  Indian  liebels^  in  the  East- 
ern parts  (f  New  England  :  with  some  account 
of  the  Divine  Providence  towards  Col.  Benjamin 
Church  :  by  Thomas  Churchy  Esq,^  his  ton.  was 
published  in  Boston  in  1716.  A  second  edition 
appeared  at  Newport  in  1772,  and  a  third  and 
fourth,  with  notes  by  Samuel  G.  Drake,  in  1826 
and  1829.* 

▲  scunus. 

Mr.  Church  wns  moved  with  other  wounded  men, 
over  to  Rhodeisland,  where  in  about  three  moiithsT 
time,  he  was  in  some  good  measure  recovered  of  his 
wounds,  and  the  fever  that  attended  them;  and 
then  went  over  to  the  General  to  take  his  leave  of 
him,  with  a  design  to  return  home.  But  the  Gene- 
mFs  great  importunity  again  persuaded  him  to 
accompany  him  in  a  long  march  into  the  Nipmuck 
country,  though  he  had  then  tents  in  his  wounds, 
and  so  lame  as  not  to  be  able  to  mount  his  horse 
without  two  men's  assistance. 

In  this  march,  the  first  thing  remarkable  was,  they 
came  to  on  Indian  town,  where  there  were  many 
wigwams  in  sight,  but  an  icy  swamp,  lying  between 
them  and  the  wigwams,  prevented  tlieir  running  at 
ouce  upon  it  as  they  intended.      There  was  much 


*  Mr.  Drake  reprfnU^  In  an  ISmo.  Tolnme,  tn  1888 : 

The  Present  State  of  New  England,  with  rt-spt'Ct  to  the 
Indian  War.  Wherein  Is  an  account  of  the  tnte  KeaAon  there- 
of (as  &r  as  can  be  Judged  bv  Men,)  together  with  moet  of  Uie 
Remarkable  PasaafEes  that  have  happened  from  ttie  90th  of 
June  till  the  10th  of  November.  167o.  Faithftiliy  composed  hj 
a  merchant  of  Boston,  and  oommanloatcd  to  his  fHends  in 
I   London.    London,  1976. 

I       A  continnation  of  the  foreimin?.  from  the  lOtb  of  November, 
I   1C76.  t(»  the  8th  of  Febraary,  1675-6.    London,  1676. 

A  new  and  furth«»r  nnrratlvf.  from  March  till  Aninist,  16T6w 
London,  1676.  The  Worr  in  Nuw  England  visibly  ended. 
London,  1677. 

A  true  accoont  of  the  most  conMderable  oocnrrenoee  that 
have  happened  In  the  war  between  thi*  Endi^h  and  the  Indiana, 
in  New  England,  from  the  fifth  of  May,  1676,  to  the  fourth  of 
Anarust  last    London.  1676. 

He  confident  it  highly  probablo  tliat  these  five  tracts,  with 
Church>  Narrativf,  comprise  all  that  can  be  recovered  In  reJfr' 
tion  to  King  Philip's  war. 
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firing  upon  each  side  before  they  passed  the  swamp. 
But  at  length  the  enemv  all  flea,  and  a  certain  Mo- 
began,  that  was  a  friend  Indian,  pareued  and  seized 
one  of  the  enemy  that  had  a  small  wound  in  his  leg, 
and  brought  him  before  the  Geaernl,  where  he  was 
ezaminea    Some  were  for  torturing  him  to  bring 
him  to  a  more  ample  confession  of  what  he  knew 
concerning  his  countrymen.      Mr.  Church,  verily 
believing  that  he  had  been  ingenuous  in  his  confes- 
sion, interceded,  and  prevailed  for   his  escaping 
torture.   But  the  army  being  bound  forward  in  their 
march,  and  the  Indian's  wound  somewhat  disen- 
abling him  for  travelling,  it  was  concluded  that  he 
should  be  knocked  on  the  head.      Accordingly  he 
was  brought  before  a  great  fire,  and^  the  Mohegan 
that  took  him  was  allowed,  as  he  desired,  to  be  his 
executioner.    Mr.  Church  taking  no  delight  in  the 
sport,  framed  an  errand  at  some  distance  amons  thf 
baggage  horses,  and  when  he  had  ^ot  ten  rods,  or 
thereabouts,  from  the  fire,  the  executioner  fetching  a 
blow  with  a  hatchet  at  the  head  of  the  prisoner,  ne 
being  aware  of  the  blow,  dodged  his  liead  aside, 
aiid  the  executioner  missing  his  stroke,  the  hatchet 
flew  out  of  lus  hand,  and  had  like  to  have  done 
execution  where  it  was  not  designed.    The  prisoner 
opon  his  narrow  escap?  broke  from  them  that  held 
him,  and  nolwithstunding  his  wound,  made  use  of 
his  legs,  and  happened  to  run  riglit  upon  Mr.  Church, 
who  laid  hold  on  him,  and  a  close  scuffle  they  had ; 
but  the  Indian  having  no  clothes  on,  slipped  from 
him  and  ran  agiun,  and  Mr.  Church  pursued  him, 
although  being  lame  tliere  was  no  great  odds  in  the 
race,  antil  the  Indian  stumbled  and  fell,  and  then 
they,  closed    again— scuffled    and    fought    pretty 
smartly,  until  the  Indian,  by  the  advantage  of  lus 
nakedness,  slipped  from  his  hold  again,  and  set  out 
on  his  third  race,  with  Mr.  Church  close  at  his  heels, 
endeavouring  to  lay  hold  on  the  hair  of  his  head, 
which  was  all  the  hold  could  be  taken  of  him.  And 
rmnning  through  a  swamp  that  was  covered  with 
hollow  ice,  it  made  so  loud  a  noise  that  Mr.  Church 
expected  (but  in  vain)  that  some  of  his  English 
friends  would  follow  the  noise  and  come  to  his 
assistance.  But  the  Indian  happened  to  run  athwart 
a  large  tree  that  lay  fallen  near  breast  high,  where 
he  stopped  and  cried  out  aloud  for  help.    But  Mr. 
Charon  being  soon  upon    him  again,  the  Indian 
seized  him  fast  by  the  nair  of  his  head,  and  endea- 
voured by  twisting  to  break  his  neck.     But  tliough 
Mr.  Church's  wounds  had  somewhat  weakened  him, 
and  the  Indian  a  stout  fellow,  yet  he  held  him  in 
play  and  twisted  the  Indian's  neck  as  well,  and  took 
the  advantage  of  many  opportunities,  while  they 
hung  by  each  other's  hair,  gave  him  notorious  bunts 
in  Die  nee  with  his  head.     But  in  the  heat  of  the 
flcnffle  they  heard  the  ice  break,  with  somebody's 
coming  apace  to  them,  which  when  they  heard. 
Church  concluded  there  was  help  for  one  or  other 
of  tliem,  but  was  doubtful  which  of  them  must  now 
receive  the  fatal  stroke— anon  somebody  comes  up 
to  them,  who  proved  to  be  the  Indian  that  had  first 
taken  the  prisoner ;  and  without  peaking  a  word, 
he  felt  them  out,  (for  it  was  so  dark  he  could  not 
distinguish  them  by  siffht,  the  one  being  clothed 
and  the  other  naked)  he  felt  where  Mr.  Church's 
hands  were  fastened  m  the  Netop's  hair  and  with 
one  blow  settled  his  hatchet  in  between  them,  and 
thus  ended  the  strife.   He  then  spoke  to  Mr.  Church 
and  hugged  him  in  his  arms,  and  thanked  him  abun- 
dantly for  catching  his  prisoner.     He  then  cut  off 
the  head  of  his  victim  and  carried  it  to  the  camp, 
•ad  ofter  giving  an  account  to  the  rest  of  the  friend 
Indians  in  the  camp  how  Mr.  Church  had  seized 
his  prisoner,  Ac^,  wey  all   joined  in   a  mighty 
about 
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Captain  Church  being  now  at  Plymouth  again, 
weary  and  worn,  would  have  gone  home  to  his  wife 
and  fiuiiily,  but  the  government  being  solicitous  to 
engage  him  in  the  service  until  Philip  was  slain ;  and 
promising  him  satisfaction  and  redress  for  some  mis- 
treatment that  he  had  met  with,  he  fixes  for  another 
expedition. 

ile  had  soon  volunteers  enough  to  make  up  the 
company  he  desired,  and  marched  through  the 
woods  until  he  came  to  Pocasset  And  not  seeing 
or  hearing  of  any  of  the  enemy,  they  went  over 
the  ferry  to  Rhodfeisland,  to  refresh  themselves.  The 
Captain,  with  about  half  a  dozen  in  his  company, 
took  horses  and  rode  about  eight  miles  down  the 
island,  to  Mr.  Sanford's,  where  he  had  left  his  wife. 
She  no  sooner  saw  him,  but  fainted  with  surprise ; 
and  by  that  time  she  was  a  little  revived,  they  spied 
two  horsemen  coming  a  gi*eat  pace.  Captain  Cliurch 
told  his  company,  that "  Those  men  (by  tlieir  riding) 
come  with  tidings."  When  they  came  up,  they 
proved  to  be  Major  Sanford,  and  Captain  Golding. 
They  immediately  asked  Captain  Cliureh,  what  he 
would  give  to  hear  some  news  of  Philip  ?  He  replied, 
that  that  was  what  he  wanted.  They  told  him,  that 
tliey  had  rode  hard  with  some  hopes  of  overtaking 
liim,  and  were  now  come  on  purpose  to  inform 
him,  tliat  there  were  just  now  tidings  from  Mount- 
hope.  An  Indian  came  down  from  thence  (where 
Philip's  camp  now  was)  to  Sandy  point,  over 
against  Trip's,  and  hallooed,  and  made  signs  to  be 
fetched  over.  And  being  fetched  over,  he  reported, 
tliat  he  was  fled  from  Philip,  "  who  (said  he)  has 
killed  my  brother  just  before  I  came  away,  for  giv- 
ing some  advice  that  displeased  him."  And  said, 
that  he  was  fled  for  fear  of  meeting  with  the  same 
his  brother  had  met  with.  Told  them  also,  that 
Philip  was  now  in  Mounthope  neck.  Captain  Cliurch 
thanked  them  for  their  good  news,  and  said,  that 
he  hoped  by  to-morrow  morning  to  have  the  rogue's 
head.  The  horses  that  he  and  his  company  came 
on  standing  at  the  door,  (for  they  had  not  been  un- 
saddled) Ins  wife  must  content  herself  with  a  short 
visit,  when  such  game  was  ahead.  They  immediately 
mounted,  set  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  away. 

The  two  gentlemen  that  brought  him  the  tidings, 
told  him,  that  they  would  gladly  wait  upon  him  to 
see  the  event  of  the  expedition.  He  thanked  theni, 
and  told  them,  that  he  sliould  be  ns  fond  of  their 
company  as  any  men's ;  and  (in  short)  they  went 
with  him.  And  they  were  soon  at  Trip's  ferry,  (with 
Captain  Church's  company)  where  the  deserter  was. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  good  sense,  and  told  his  story 
handsomely.  He  offered  Captain  Church,  to  pilot 
him  to  Philip,  and  to  help  to  kill  him,  that  he  might 
revenge  his  brother's  death.  Told  him,  that  Philip 
was  now  upon  a  little  spot  of  upland,  that  was  i:i 
the  south  end  of  the  miry  swamp,  just  ut  the  foot 
of  the  mount,  which  was  a  spot  of  ground  that 
Captain  Church  was  well  acquainted  with. 

By  that  time  they  were  over  the  ferry,  and  came 
near  the  ground,  half  the  night  was  spent.  The 
Captain  common<ls  a  halt,  and  bringing  the  company 
together,  he  asked  Major  Sanford's  and  Contain 
Gelding's  advice,  what  method  it  was  best  to  take  in 
making  the  onset ;  but  they  declined  giving  him  any 
advice ;  telling  him,  that  his  great  experience  and 
success  forbid  their  taking  upon  them  to  give  a<lvice. 
Then  Captain  Church  offered  Captain  Golding  the 
honour  (if  he  would  please  accept  of  it)  to  beat  up 
Philip's  headquarters.  He  accepted  the  offer  and 
hod  his  allotted  number  drawn  out  to  him,  and  the 
pilot  Captain  Church's  instructions  to  him  were, 
to  be  very  careful  in  his  approach  to  the  enemy,  and 
be  sure  not  to  show  liimself,  until  by  daylight  they 
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might  lee  anil  disacrn  their  ova  meii  froni  tbe  cne-  : 
my,  told  him  kUo,  that  his  oiutom  io  like  cases, 
was,  to  creep  with  hii  carapanj,  on  their  bellies, 
until  tliey  came  ns  near  aa  they  could ;  and  that  as 
soon  u  the  eaeni;  discovered  them,  they  vould  crv 
out,  aad  that  was  the  word  for  his  men  to  fire  and 
fall  on.  He  directed  him,  that  vhen  the  enemy 
should  start  oud  take  iuto  Uie  swamp,  that  thej 
should  pursue  with  speed;  ev«rj  man  Miouting aud 
making  what  naisa  be  could;  for  he  would  give 
Olden  to  his  ambuscade  to  fire  ou  anj  that  should 
come  silently. 

Captau  Church  knowing  that  it  was  Philip's  cns- 
tom  to  be  foremost  in  the  fliglit,  went  down  to  the 
swamp,  and  gav«  Captain  Williuns  of  Scituate  the 
oommand  of  tbe  nglit  wing  of  the  ambush,  and 
placed  an  Englishman  and  an  Indian  togetlier  behind 
•ueh  shelters  of  trees,  dc,  as  lie  eould  find,  and  took 
care  to  place  them  at  such  distance,  that  none  might 

r.  undiscovered  between  tliem;  charged  them  to 
careful  of   themselves,   and  of   hurting    their 
friends,  and  to  fire  ut  any  tliat  i>hould  came  silently 
'    through  the  ewamp.   But  it  being  some  wli  at  farther 
through  the  awanip  tlian  he  was  aware  of,  he  wantr 
ed  men  to  muke  up  liis  ambuscade. 

Havins  placed  what  men  he  bud,  he  took  Major 
Sanford  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "Sir,  [  have  ao 
placed  them  that  it  is  scarce  possible  Philip  sliould 
escape  them."  The  same  moment  a  shot  whistled 
over  their  heads,  and  then  the  noiseof  a  gun  towards 
Philip's  camp.  Captain  Church,  at  first,  tliougbt 
that  It  might  be  some  gun  fired  by  accident;  but 
before  he  could  spesk,  a  whole  volley  followed, 
vhich  was  earlier  than  he  expected.  One  of  Philip's 
gang  going  forth  to  ease  himself,  when  lie  hnd  done, 
looked  round  him,  and  Captain  Golding  thought  that 
the  Indian  looked  right  at  him,  (though  probably  it 
was  bnt  bis  conceit)  so  fired  at  him ;  and  upon  his 
firing,  the  whole  company  (hat  were  with  liim  fired 
tlpon  the  enemy's  shelter,  before  the  Indians  had 
tmie  to  rise  from  tlieir  sleep,  and  so  over  shot  them. 
But  their  shelter  was  open  on  that  side  next  the 
iwanip.  built  so  on  purpose  for  the  convenience  of 
flight  on  occasion.  They  were  soon  in  the  swamp, 
and  Philip  the  foremost,  who  starting  at  tlie  first 
gun,  threw  hb  prtunt  and  powderhorn  over  his 
head,  catehcd  up  his  gun,  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could 
scamper,  without  any  more  clothes  than  his  small 
breeches  and  stockings ;  and  ran  directly  on  two  of 
Captain  Church's  ambush.  They  let  him  come  fur 
within  shot,  and  the  Englishman's  sun  miesing  fire, 
be  bid  the  Indian  fire  away,  and  he  did  so  to  tite 
purpose ;  sent  one  musket  bullet  tbrongh  his  heart, 
and  another  not  above  two  inches  from  it  He  fell 
upon  his  face  in  the  mud  and  water,  with  his  gun 
onder  him. 

By  this  time  the  enemy  perceived  that  they  were 
waylaid  on  the  east  side  of  the  avomp,  and  tacked 
short  about.  One  of  the  enemy,  who  seeined  to  be 
a  great,  surly  old  Tellow,  hallooed  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  often  called  out,  "  loolaiJi,  loolank."  Captain 
Church  called  to  liis  Indian,  Peter,  and  asked  him, 
who  tliat  was  that  called  sot  He  answered,  tliat  it 
was  old  Annawon,  Philip's  great  Captain ;  calling 
on  his  soldiers  lo  staml  to  it,  and  tight  stoutly.  Now 
tlie  enemy  finding  tliat  place  of  tlie  swamp  which 
was  not  ainbnshcd,  many  of  tliem  made  tlieir  escape 
in  tlie  Ergiisli  troi'ks. 

The  man  that  hod  shot  down  Philip,  ran  with  all 
speed  to  Captain  Cbureh,  and  informed  him  of  liia 
exploit,  who  commanded  him  to  be  fileiit  about  it 
and  let  no  man  more  know  it,  unlil  they  had  driven 
the  swamp  clean.  But  when  tbcy  had  driven  the 
swamp  througli,  and  found  that  tlie  enemy  had 
escaped,  or  at  least,  the  most  of  them,  and  the  sua 


now  up.  and  so  the  dew  gone,  that  they  eould  not 
easily  track  them,  the  whole  company  met  together 
at  the  place  where  the  enemy's  night  shelter  waa, 
and  then  Captain  Church  gave  them  the  news  of 
Philip's  death.  Upon  which  the  whole  army  gave 
three  loud  bimaa. 

Captain  Church  ordered  his  body  to  be  pulled  out 
of  the  mire  to  the  upland.  So  some  of  Captain 
Church's  Indians  took  hold  of  him  by  his  stockings, 
and  some  by  his  small  breeches  (being  otherwise 
naked)  and  drew  him  through  the  mud  to  the  ao- 
land;  and  a  doleful,  great,  naked,  dirty  beast  be 
looked  like.  Captun  Church  then  said,  that  foras- 
much as  he  had  caused  many  ao  Englishman's  body 
to  be  unburied,  and  to  rot  above  ground,  that  not 
one  of  his  bones  should  be  buried.  And  calling  hia 
old  Indian  executioner,  bid  him  behead  and  quwter 


DAVID  BBADJKED. 

Dattd  Brainbrd,  the  mis^onary  to  the  Indiaiu, 
WW  born  at  lloddain,  Conn.,  Ai)ril  20,  ITIS.  He 
lost  his  fiither,  a  member  of  the  council  of  tbe 
colony,  when  he  waa  but  nine  years  old,  and  his 
mother  five  years  after.  He  early  dlBplaved  a 
deep  teaoB  of  religious  obligation,  oombinea  with 

great  dread  of  future  punishment.  He  datea  his 
partial  relief  from  the  terrible  fears  which  tor- 
mented his  existence,  from  the  right  of  July  IS, 
1789;  but  he  waa  throughout  life  subject  to  fits 
of  deep  despondency. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  ha  entered 
Yale  College,  where  ho  devoted  himself  so  eai^ 
nestly  to  his  studiea  that  hia  feeble  ttoine  broke 
down  nndcr  his  labor.  His  life  was  fur  soma 
weeks  despaired  of,  but  after  a  long  interval  of 
rest,  he  was  etiableil  to  resume  his  studies  in  the 
autumn.  Not  content  with  liis  bodily  snfF^ringB, 
his  journal  shows  that  he  reproached  himself 
severely  fur  a  sinful  ombiUoa  to  stand  high  as 
a  scltolar. 

Aboutthia  time,  Wliitofield  visited  NewEngland. 
An  eicitable  teini>erament  like  Brainerd's  was 
one  likely  <o  bo  affected  by  the  syateiD  which  he 
introduced.  A  [Kiiverfal  religious  exciloment 
,spread  through  tlio  oollege,  which  was  discoun- 
tenanced by  its  heads.  lirainerd  was  overheard 
to  say  tliat  one  of  the  tntors  "  had  no  more  grace 
than  a  chwr;"  and  was,  for  this  slight  ofi'eDoe, 
ezpelled  from  the  college.  He  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged his  iiiult  of  liasty  speech,  but  always  felt 
the  unjust  seventy  with  whidi  he  had  been 
treated. 

He  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  divin- 
ity, and  in  tlie  summer  of  the  same  year  received 
a  license  to  preach  from  the  association  of  minis* 
ters  at  Danbury,  Ilia  ardent  desire  was  to 
become  a  missionary  among  the  Indians,  and  he 
commenced  his  labors  among  a  small  and 
wroiclied  community  of  that  race  at  Kent,  on 
the  borders  of  Connecticut.  In  November  he 
received  an  invitation  from  the  Correepondento, 
et  New  York,  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge — an  association  formed  In 
Scotland — to  become  their  missionary  to  the 
Indians.     He  aooepted  the  apooiutment,  after 
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some  hesitation,  arising  from  his  nsual  over 
modest  distrust  of  his  own  ability,  and  com- 
menced his  labors  at  Eanaiiineek,  an  Indian  village 
about  half  way  between  Stockbridge  and  Alban}'. 
His  first  act  was  to  devote  his  small  patrimony  to 
the  support  of  a  young  friend  in  the  ministry, 
relying  himself  entirely  upon  his  missionary 
allowance  to  supply  his  simple  wants. 

He  arrived  among  the  Indians  April  1,  1743, 
weak  in  body  trom  the  consumption,  which, 
aggravated  by  exposure,  soon  after  ended  his  life. 
He  found  shelter  in  the  log  hut  of  a  poor  Scotch- 
man, where  he  lived  on  hasty  pudding,  boiled 
com,  and  bread  baked  in  the  ashes.  Finding  this 
residence  too  far  from  the  Indians,  he  built,  with 
his  own  hands,  a  log  hut  among  their  wigwams. 
He  not  long  afterwards  made  a  journey  to  New 
Haven,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  humble  apo- 
logy to  the  college  authorities  for  his  old  offence. 
He  craved  pardon  in  these  humble  and  self-accus- 
ing terms : — 

Whereas,  I  have  said  before  several  persons  con- 
cerning Mr.  Whittlesey,  one  of  the  tutors  of  Yale 
College,  that  I  did  not  believe  he  had  any  more 
grace  than  the  chair  I  then  leaned  upon ;  I  numbly 
confess,  that  herein  I  have  sinned  against  God,  and 
acted  contrary  to  the  rules  of  his  word,  and  have 
injured  Mr.  Whittlesey.  I  had  no  right  to  make 
thus  free  with  his  character,  and  had  no  just  reason 
to  say  OS  I  did  concerning  him.  My  fault  herein 
was  the  more  aggravated,  in  that  I  said  this  concern- 
ing one  who  was  so  much  my  superior,  and  one  that 
I  was  obliged  to  treat  with  special  respect  and  honor, 
by  reason  of  the  relation  I  then  stood  in  to  the  col- 
lege. Such  a  behavior,  I  confess,  did  not  become  a 
Christian ;  it  was  takinff  too  much  upon  mo,  and  did 
not  savor  of  that  hunmle  respect  tnat  I  ought  to 
have  expressed  towards  Mr.  Whittlesey.  ...  I  have 
often  reflected  on  this  act  with  grief;  I  hope,  on 
account  of  the  sin  of  it ;  and  am  willing  to  he  low 
and  to  be  abased  before  God  and  man  for  it  I 
humbly  ask  the  forgiveness  of  the  governors  of  the 
college,  and  of  the  whole  society;  but  of  Mr.  Whit- 
tlesey in  particular.  .  .  And  whether  the  governors 
of  the  coll<^e  shall  see  fit  to  remove  the  censure  I 
lie  under  or  not,  or  to  admit  me  to  the  privileges  I 
desire ;  yet  I  am  willing  to  appear,  if  they  thirds  fit, 
openly  to  own,  and  to  humble  myself  for  those 
things  I  have  herein  confessed. 

But  the  only  conditions  which  the  college 
authorities  would  offor,  were,  that  if  he  would 
return  and  remain  a  year  under  their  jurisdiction, 
they  might  allow  him  a  degree.  These  terms  he 
oould  not  accept  without  relinquishing  his  duties, 
and  he  consequently  did  not  receive  the  honors 
of  the  institution. 

After  some  months  passed  at  his  station,  he 
became  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remove 
to  Indians  who  were  not  in  constant  proximity  to 
the  whites,  a  circumstance  which  imiieded  and 
almost  neutralized  his  efforts.  Their  position  near 
the  French  frontier  was  also  a  source  of  distrac- 
tion. If  his  present  charge  could  be  induced  to 
remove  to  Stockbridge,  they  would  be  under  the 
care  of  a  pastor  who  knew  their  wants  and  would 
do  all  that  could  be  done  for  them.  This  removal 
Brainerd  proposed,  and  it  is  a  significant  proof 
of  the  influence  he  had  acquired  over  them  that 
they  gave  a  ready  assent. 

This  being  arranged,  the  missionary  was  urgently 


pressed  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  pleasafit 
and  flourishing  village  of  East  Hampt^Mi,  Long 
Island.  The  i^eople  of  that  place  represented  to 
him  "  that  he  might  be  useful  to  thom  for  many 
years,  while  he  would  soon  sink  under  the  hard- 
ships of  his  mission,  a<*  the  winter  he  had  passed 
at  Kanaunieek  abundantly  proved."* 

His  purpose  was  not  to  bo  changed  by  promise 
of  ease  or  prospect  of  death,  and  he  was  soon 
after  a  wearisome  journey  at  his  new  post,  Cross- 
Wiiksung,  at  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware.  After 
months  of  diligent  and  patient  labor,  he  succeeded 
in  converting  some  of  the  red  men  to  Christi- 
anity. He  persuaded  them  to  remove  from  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  whites  to  a  place 
called  Cranberry,  fifteen  miles  distant,  and  form 
an  independent  settlement.  He  then,  believing  it 
his  duty  to  seek  a  new  audience,  penetrated  still 
further  into  the  ^vilderness,  to  the  Susquehanna. 
The  journey  proved  too  much  for  his  enfeebled 
constitution.  He  returned  to  Cranberry  ex- 
hausted, and  after  instructing  from  his  chair,  and 
being  carried  to  the  place  of  meeting  to  adminis- 
ter tlie  sacrament,  felt  it  his  duty  to  seek  rest,  or, 
in  his  own  words,  ^^  consume  some  time  in  diver- 
sioas.^'t  He  was  compelled  to  halt  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  where  he  was  for  some  time  confined  to 
his  bed.  He  was  gratified  while  here  by  the 
arrival  of  his  brother,  on  his  way  to  join  or  suc- 
ceed him  in  his  missionary  enterprise. 

In  April,  1747,  he  at  length  reached  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  where  he  was  received 
into  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
afterwards  President  of  Yale  College.  lie  ^i^4ite(l 
this  place  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  phy- 
sician, Mather,  who  decided  his  case  to  ba  hope- 
less, but  advised  the  exercise  of  riding  as  the 
best  means  of  alleviating  his  disorder. 

His  friends*  recommended  him  to  go  to  Boston, 
and  Jerusha,  the  daughter  of  Edwards,  a  young 
lady  of  eighteen,  accompanying  him,  as  her 
father  simply  exi)resses  it,  "  to  be  helpful  to  him 
in  his  weak  and  low  state."! 

He  received  much  attention  in  Boston,  where 
he  was  for  some  time  at  the  point  of  death.  Hj 
was  visited  by  those  who  sympathized  with  hid 
mission,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  collection 
of  funds  for  the  promotion  of  its  objects. 

He  returned  to  Northampton  in  July,  and  after 
great  suffering  in  the  final  stages  of  his  disease, 
died  on  the  ninth  of  October,  1747.  To  the  last, 
his  attached  and  faithful  nurse  "  chiefly  attended 
him.'*§ 


•  Life  of  Brainerd,  by  W.  B.  O.  Peabody,  in  Sparks's  Aui. 
Biog.  viii.  SjO. 

t  Peabody'8  Life,  p.  866. 

i  Memoirs  of  Brainerd,  by  Edwards,  p.  400. 

f  The  brief  and  beautiful  career  of  tola  young  lady  is  con- 
cisely and  feelingly  given  in  the  foliowing  note  by  her  father. 

"  Since  this,  it  lias  pleased  a  holy  and  sovereign  God  to  take 
away  this  my  dear  child  by  death,  on  the  14tt)  of  February, 
next  following,  after  a  short  illness  of  five  days,  in  the  eight- 
eenth year  of  her  age.  tihe  was  a  person  of  much  the  same 
spirit  with  Brainerd  She  luul  constantly  taken  care  of,  and 
attended  him  in  his  sickne^,  tor  nineteen  wueks  before  his 
death;  devoting  herself  to  it  with  groat  delight,  because  she 
looked  on  him  as  an  eminent  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  In  this 
time,  he  tiad  much  conversation  with  her  on  the  things  of 
religion ;  and  in  his  dying  state,  often  expressed  to  u^  her 
parents,  his  great  satisfaction  concerning  her  true  piety,  and  his 
confidence  that  he  should  meet  her  in  Iieaven,  and  his  high 
opinion  of  her,  not  only  as  a  true  Christian,  but  a  very  eminent 
saint:  one  whose  soul  was  uncommonly  fed  and  entertalnei 
with  things  which  appertain  to  the  most  splritoal,  experimen- 
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The  society  by  whom  Brainerd  was  employed 
published,  in  1746,  Mirabilia  Dei  inter  Indieos** 
or  the  Rise  and  ProgresB  of  a  remarkable  Work 
of  Grace  among  a  number  of  the  Indians  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  volume  contains  extracts  from  the  journal 
of  his  labors,  forwarded  by  him,  commencing 
with  his  residence  at  Crossweeksung,  June  19th, 
and  extending  to  November  4th,  1749.  A  second 
part,  entitled  Divine  Grace  IHsplayed^i  cover- 
mg  the  period  from  November  24th,  1746,  to 
June  19th,  1746,  was  published  a  few  months 
after. 

Ilis  friend  Edwards  preached  his  fhneral  ser- 
mon, and,  in  1749,  published  his  life,  chiefly 
composed  of  extracts  from  the  minute  private 
diary  kept  by  Brainerd,  in  addition  to  his  pub- 
lished Journals,  throughout  his  career,  the  last 
entry  in  it  being  dated  only  seven  days  before  his 
death.  It  is  a  curious  record  of  spiritual  expe- 
rience, tinged  by  a  melancholy  temperament, 
increased  by  a  life  which,  although  an  active  one, 
was  passed  in  a  great  measure  in  a  virtual  soli- 
tude. 

That  his  biographer  was  aware  of  the  dangers 
with  which  a  constant  study  of  self  is  attended, 
U  evident  from  his  citation  of  the  following 
passage  by  Thomas  Shopard:— 

I  have  known  one  verv  able,  wise,  and  godly,  put 
upon  the  rack  by  him,  who,  envyinff  God  a  people's 
peace,  knows  how  to  change  himself  into  an  angel 
of  light ,  for  it  being  hid  usual  course,  i  i  the  time 
of  his  health,  to  make  a  diary  of  his  hourly  life, 
and  finding  much  benefit  by  it, lie  was  in  conscience 
pressed  by  the  power  and  uclusion  of  Satan,  to  make 
and  take  the  same  daily  survey  of  his  life  in  the 
time  of  hh  sickness;  by  means  of  which,  he  spent 
his  enfeebled  spirits,  and  cast  on  fuel  to  fire  his 
sickness.  Had  not  a  friend  of  his  convinced  him  of 
his  erroneous  conscience  misleading  him  at  that 
time,  he  had  murderetl  his  body,  out  of  conscience 
to  save  his  soul,  and  to  preserve  his  grace. 

The  diary,  however,  forms  a  beautiful  memo- 
rial of  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  of  the 
pursuit  of  missionar}'  enterprise  among  an  unim- 
pressible  and  savage  people,  whose  minds  he 
could  only  approach  through  the  medium  of  on 


tsl,  snd  disdn^ishing  parts  of  religion :  and  one  who,  by  the 
temper  of  her  mind,  wa.<«  flttud  to  deny  herself  for  God^  and  to 
do  g(K>d,  beyond  any  v<ning  woman  whatsoever,  whom  he 
knew.  She  had  manifested  a  heart  uncommonly  devoted  to 
Ood.  In  the  conrve  of  her  life,  many  years  before  her  death ; 
and  said  on  her  death-bed.  that  *'  »he  had  not  seen  one  mlnnte 
for  several  years  wherein  8he  desired  to  live  one  minnte 
longer,  for  the  sake  of  any  other  good  in  life,  but  doing  good, 
living  to  God.  and  doing  what  milrbt  be  for  hist  glory.*^ 

^  Mirabilia  Dei  Inter  Indie<M:  or  the  Rise  and  J^rogross  of  a 
remarkable  Work  of  Graci>,  among  a  number  of  the  Indians,  in 
the  Province  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania;  justly  repre- 
sented In  a  JouRXAL,  kept  by  order  of  the  Honourable  Society 
in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christ  Inn  Knowledffe;  with  some 
General  RemarRs;  bv  David  Braixkrd,  Minister  of  the  Gos- 

KUand  Missionary  from  the  said  Society:  published  by  the 
>vcrend  and  Worthy  Correspondents  of  the  eaid  Society; 
with  a  Preface  by  them. 

t  Divine  Grace  Displayed;  or  the  Contlnnanoe  and  Prorress 
of  a  remarkable  Work  of  Grace  among  some  of  the  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Provinces  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennitvlvania; 
Justly  represented  in  a  Journal  kept  by  order  of  tne  Hon- 
oorable  ckK^ety  in  Scotland  for  propogatinir  Christian  Know- 
ledge :  with  some  General  Remarks ;  to  which  is  subjoined  an 
A'^ndix,  containing  some  account  of  sundry  things,  and 
especially  of  the  Difflcultles  attending  the  Work  of  a  Mis- 
sionary among  th<>  Indians;  by  David  Brainrrd,  Minister  of 
the  Gospel,  and  Missionary  fh>m  the  eaid  Society:  published 
by  the  Reverend  and  Worthy  Correspondents  ol  the  said 
Society. 


interpreter,  as,  althougli  he  bentowed  mnch  labor 
on  the  elfort,  he  never  thoroughly  mastereil  their 
language.  His  Journal  bears  no  record  of  his 
bo<lily  sufi^rings,  but  we  know  that  he  went  to 
hi^  task  with  a  fhime  wasted  by  consumption,  and 
pursued  his  painful  journeys  in  all  weathers, 
undisturbed  by  the  umnistakable  premonitions  of 
death  which  accompanied  his  disease.  He  rode 
through  the  W(X)ds,  raising  blood  and  parched 
with  fever,  and  his  rest  in  the  rude  hut  or  wigwam 
was  accompanied  by  wasting  ni^t-sweats,  and 
vet,  with  all  this,  he  was  constantly  reproaching 
himself  for  want  of  exertion. 

The  diary  is  not  as  ftiU  as  could  be  desired  in 
relation  to  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  but 
is  sufficiently  so  to  show  that  he  pursued  a  uise 
andjudicious  course  in  his  ministry. 

The  pervading  spirit  of  Brainerd^s  Journal  is 
eloquently  described  by  Edwards : — 

I  have  had  oecAsion  to  read  his  diary  over  and 
over,  and  very  particularW  and  critically  to  review 
every  passage  in  it;  and  I  find  no  one  instance  of  a 
strong  impression  on  his  imagination,  through  liis 
whole  life ;  no  instance  of  a  strongly  impressed  idea 
of  any  external  glory  and  brightness,  ot  any  bo^y 
form  or  shape,  any  beautiful  majestic  countenance. 
There  is  no  ininginary  sight  of  Christ  hanging  oo 
the  cross  with  liis  blood  streaming  from  his  wounds ; 
or  seated  in  heaven  on  a  bright  Uirone,  with  angels 
and  saints  bowing  before  him ;  or  with  a  counte> 
nance  smiling  on  him ;  or  arms  open  to  embrace 
liim :  no  sight  of  heaven,  in  his  imogination,  with 
gates  of  pearl,  and  golden  streets,  and  vnst  multi- 
tudes of  glorious  inhabitants,  with  shining  gparroents* 
There  is  no  sight  of  the  book  of  life  opened,  with 
his  name  written  in  it;    no  hearing  of  the  sweet 
music  made  by  the  songs  of  heavenly  hosts ;  lo 
hearing  God  or  Christ  immediately  speaking  to  him ; 
nor  any  sudden  suggestions  of  words  or  sentences, 
either  of  scripture  or  any  other,  as  then  immediately 
spoken  or  sent  to  him ;  no  new  objective  revela- 
tions ;  no  sudden  strong  suggestions  of  secret  facts. 
Nor  do  I  find  any  one  instance  in  all  the  records 
which  he  has  left  of  his  own  life,  from  beginning  to 
end,  of  joy  excited  from  a  supposed  imviediate  wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit ;  or  inward  mimediate  suggestion, 
that  his  state  was  surely  good,  that  God  loved  him 
with  an  everlasting  love,  that  Christ  died  for  him 
in  particular,  and  that  heaven  was  his ;  either  with 
or  without  a  text  of  scripture.    There  is  no  instance 
of  comfort  from  any  sudden  suggestion  to  his  mind, 
as  thoueh  at  that  very  time  directed  by  God  to  him 
in  particular,  of  any  such  texts  as  these ;  '*  Fear 
not;  I  am  with  thee;" — "  It  is  vour  Father's  good 
pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingclom ;" — "  You  nave 
not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you ;" — **  I  have 
called  thee  by  thy  name,  thou  art  mine ;" — "  Before 
thou  wast  formed  in  the  belly,  I  knew  thee,**  Ae* 
There  is  no  supposed  commumon  and  conversation 
with  G«d  carried  on  in  this  way ;  nor  any  such  sop 
posed  tasting  of  the  love  of  Chnst     But  the  way  m 
which  he  was  satisfied  of  his  own  good  estate,  even  to 
the  entirt>  abolishing  of  fear,  was  by  feeling  within 
himself  the  lively  actings  of  a  holy  temper  and 
heavenly  disposition,  the  vigorous  exercises  of  that 
divine  love  which  casteth  out  fear. 

Edwnnls's  Life  was  abridged  by  John  Wesley, 
and  published  in  England.  A  8ecx)nd  and  smaller 
abridgment  was  made  by  John  Styles.  In  1822, 
tlie  original  work  was  printed  at  New  Haven, 
with  the  addition  of  the  Journals  published 
during   BrainenVs   lifetime,    and   whM^    were 
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omitted  by  Edwards  as  being  already  acoessible 
to  Uie  public,  under  the  editorship  of  Sereno 
Edwwds  Dwight.* 


htdiax  tuFUtn'moN. 


When  I  was  in  this  regionf  in  May  last,  I  hod  an 
opportunity  of  learning  many  of  the  notions  and 
customs  of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  observing  many 
of  their  practices  I  then  travelled  more  than  an 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  upon  the  river,  above  the 
EnffUsh  settlements ;  and,  in  that  journey,  met  with 
individuals  of  seven  or  eight  distinct  tnbes,  speak- 
ing as  many  different  languages  But  of  all  the 
sights  I  ever  saw  among  them,  or  indeed  any  where 
else,  none  appeared  so  iriffhtful,  or  so  near  a  kin  to 
what  is  nsufuly  imagined  of  infernal  pawere,  none 
ever  excited  such  images  of  terror  in  my  mind,  as 
the  appearance  of  one  who  was  a  devout  and  realous 
Reformer,  or  rather,  restorer  of  wnat  he  supposed 
WAS  the  ancient  rel^ion  of  the  Indiana  He  mode 
his  appearance  in  hb  pontifical  garhj  which  was  a 
coat  of  boar  skins,  dre«ed  with  the  hair  on,  and 
hanging  down  to  his  toes ;  a  pair  of  bear  skin  stock- 
ings ;  and  a  great  wooden  face  painted,  the  one  half 
black,  the  other  half  tawny,  about  the  colour  of  an 
Indian's  skin,  with  an  eztravaffant  mouth,  cut  very 
much  awry ;  the  face  fastened  to  a  bear  skin  cap, 
which  was  drawn  over  his  head  He  advanced 
towards  me  with  the  instrument  in  his  hand,  which 
he  used  for  music  in  his  idolatrous  worship ;  which 
was  a  dry  tortoise  shell  with  some  com  in  it,  and  the 
neck  of  it  drawn  on  to  a  piece  of  wood,  which  made 
a  very  convenient  handle.  As  he  came  forward,  he 
beat  his  tune  with  the  rattle,  and  danced  with  all 
his  might,  but  did  not  suffer  any  port  of  his  boily, 
not  so  much  as  his  fingers,  to  be  seen.  No  one 
would  have  imagined  from  his  appearance  or  actions, 
that  he  could  have  been  a  human  creature,  if  they 
had  not  had  some  intimation  of  it  oUierwise. 
When  he  came  near  me,  I  could  not  but  shrink  away 
from  him,  although  it  was  then  noon  day,  and  I 
knew  who  it  was;  his  appearance  and  gestures 
were  so  prodigiously  frightful  He  had  a  house 
consecrated  to  religious  uses,  with  divers  images  out 

SM>n  the  several  parts  of  it  I  went  in,  and  found 
e  ground  beat  almost  as  hard  as  a  rock,  with  their 
frequent  dancing  upon  it  I  discoursed  with  him 
about  Christianity.  Some  of  my  discourse  he 
seemed  to  like,  but  some  of  it  he  disliked  extremely. 
He  told  me  that  God  had  taught  him  his  religion, 
and  that  he  never  would  turn  from  it ;  but  wanted 
to  find  some  who  would  join  heartily  with  him  in 
it ;  for  the  Indixms,  he  said,  were  grown  very  dege- 
nerate and  corrupt  He  had  thoughts,  he  said,  of 
leaving  all  his  friends,  and  travelling  abroad,  in 
order  to  find  some  who  would  join  with  him ;  for 
he  believed  that  God  had  some  good  people  some 
where,  who  felt  as  he  did.  He  had  not  always,  he 
said,  felt  as  he  now  did ;  but  had  formerly  been  like 
the  rest  of  the  Indians,  until  about  four  or  five  years 
before  that  time.  Then,  he  said,  his  heart  was  very 
much  distressed,  so  that  he  could  not  live  nmong  the 
Indians,  but  got  away  into  the  woods,  and  lived 
alone  for  some  months.  At  len^^,  he  says,  God 
oomforted  his  heart,  and  ohowed  him  what  he  should 
do ;  and  since  that  time  he  had  known  God,  and 


^  M«fDolTS  of  the  Rev.  Dsvid  Brainerd :  MlMlooarj  to  the 
Indkuis  on  the  borden  of  New  York,  New  Jenejr,  aad  Penn- 
ff^VMiis:  chieflj  taken  from  bis  own  Diary.  By  Rev.  Jona- 
tma  Edwifdfl,  of  Northampton.  Inclndlng  his  Joamal,  now 
i>r  the  first  time  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  his  Dlanr,  In  a 
TCfalar  Chronological  series.  By  Sereno  Edwards  Imigbt 
Naw>Hav«fli :  Printed  and  published  by  8.  Converse.    18^ 
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tried  to  serve  him ;  and  loved  all  men,  be  they  who 
they  would,  so  as  he  never  did  before.  He  treated 
me  with  uncommon  courtesy,  and  seemed  to  be 
hearty  in  it  I  was  told  by  the  Indians,  that  he 
opposed  their  drinking  strong  liquor  with  all  his 
power ;  and  that,  if  at  any  time  he  could  not  dis- 
suade them  from  it  by  all  he  could  say,  he  would 
leave  them,  and  go  crying  into  the  woods.  It  was 
manifest  that  he  had  a  set  of  religious  notions  which 
he  had  examined  for  himself  and  not  taken /or 
granted,  upon  bare  tradition;  and  he  relished  or 
disrelished  whatever  was  spoken  of  a  religious 
nature,  as  it  either  agreed  or  disagreed  with  his 
standard.  While  I  was  discoursing,  he  would  some- 
times say,  *'  Now  that  I  like ;  so  God  has  taught 
me ;"  Ac,  and  some  of  his  sentiments  seemed  very 
just  Yet  he  utterly  denied  the  existence  of  a 
devil,  and  declared  there  was  no  such  creature 
known  among  the  Indians  of  old  times,  whose  reli- 
gion  he  supposed  he  was  attemptins  to  revive.  He 
Ukewise  told  me,  that  departed  souk  all  went  south- 
ward,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  good  and 
the  bad,  was  this :  that  the  former  were  admitted 
into  a  beautiful  town  with  spiritual  walls ;  and  that 
the  latter  would  for  ever  hover  around  these  walls, 
in  vain  attempts  to  get  in.  He  seemed  to  be  sin- 
cere, honest,  and  conscientious  in  his  own  way,  and 
according  to  his  own  religious  notions ;  which  was 
more  than  I  ever  saw  in  any  other  Pagan.  I  per- 
ceived that  he  was  looked  upon  and  derided  among 
most  of  the  Indians,  as  a  precise  zealot,  who  mode  a 
needless  noise  about  religious  matters ;  but  I  must 
say  that  there  was  something  in  his  temper  and  dis- 
position, which  looked  more  like  true  religion,  than 
any  thing  I  ever  observed  amongst  other  heathens. 

But  alas  I  how  deplorable  is  the  state  of  the  In- 
dians upon  this  river  I  The  brief  representation 
which  I  have  here  given  of  their  notions  and  man- 
ners, is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are  "  led  captive 
by  Satan  at  his  will,"  in  the  most  eminent  manner ; 
and  raethinks  might  likewise  be  sufficient  to  excite 
the  compassion,  and  engage  the  prayers,  of  pious 
souls  for  these  their  fellow-mea,  who  sit  "  in  the 
regions  of  the  shadow  of  death.** 

JAMES  MoSPABR.iN. 

The  Rev.  James  McSpakrax,  of  the  church  of 
Narraghansett,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  band  of 
English  clergymen  whose  influence  is  often  to  be 
noticed  in  cementing  the  foundations  of  Ameri- 
can progress.  His  family  was  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  having  emigrated  from  Scotland.  He 
had  a  good  classical  education,  and  came  a  mis- 
sionary to  Narraghansett,  in  Bhode  Island,  from 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Grospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  in  1 721 .  The  next  year  he  married 
Miss  Harriet  Gardiner,  a  lady  of  the  place.  He 
was  intimate  with  Berkeley  during  the  residence 
of  the  Dean  at  Newport  In  1736,  he  visited 
England,  and  returned  with  the  title  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  from  Ghisgow.  His  pulpit  exercises  in 
the  church  of  St.  PanPs  were  of  an  eloquent  cha- 
racter, if  we  may  judge  from  the  sermon  which 
he  delivered  on  the  15th  March,  1740,  when  war, 
pestilence,  and  an  unusually  protracted  and  severe 
winter  oppressed  the  country.*  In  1747,  he 
preached  an  eloquent  sermon  before  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  in  Trinity  Church, 
Newix)rt,  which  was  printed.    He  asserted  the 


*  Isxge  portions  of  the  sermon  are  printed  in  Updike*s  Hist 
Nsrr.    OLlW-aoi. 
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claims  of  his  Episcopal  order  in  another  ^s- 
course  which  was  printed  at  Newport,  in  1751, 
The  Sacred  Dignity  of  the  Christian  Priesthood 
Vindicated.  In  1752,  he  wrote  an  historical 
tract  of  merits,  America  Dissected^  which  was 
published  at  Dublin,  in  1753.    It  is  in  three  letters 

S'ving  an  account  of  tlie  ^^Enghsh  American 
ominions,^^  beginning  with  the  Bermudas  and 
Georgia,  and  proceeding  northerly  to  Newfound- 
land.'*' It  was  his  intention  to  publisli  an  extended 
history  of  the  colonies,  especially  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  was  supposed  he  had  completed  a 
history  of  the  Narraghansett  country,  but  no 
such  work  has  been  found  among  his  papers. 
He  die<l  at  his  house,  in  South  Kingstown,  Dec.  1, 
1757,  having  sustained  manfully  a  career  of  many 
difficulties. 

TBB  COLD  WDrrSK,  1740-1. 

The  elements  have  been  armed  with  such  piercing 
oold  and  suffocatiug  snows,  as  if  God  intended  the 
air  that  he  save  us  to  live  and  breatiie  in  should 
become  the  uistrument  to  execute  his  vengeance  on 
us,  for  our  ingratitude  to  his  goodness,  and  our 
transgression  of  his  law.  We  may  contemplate  to 
our  comfort  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Gou  in  the 
beautiful  structure  of  the  heavens,  and  his  wise 
sorting  of  the  seasons,  for  the  benefit  and  delight  of 
man.  But  as  no  human  skill  can  count  the  number 
of  the  stars,  nor  ccUl  them  by  their  namet,  so  exceeds 
ihe  utmost  art  of  astronomy,  for  either  extreme  heat 
or  extreme  cold,  otherwise  than  by  the  distance  of 
the  sun ;  yet  what  we  see  have  variations  and  vicis- 
situdes that  do  not  always  corres{>ond  to  that  cause. 
It  is  no  small  comfort  to  consider  God*s  care  to  pro- 
vide food  for  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  and  to  supply  their  starving  importunity. 
And  our  gratitude  grows,  as  we  are  assured  all  this 
is  ultimately  intended  as  a  kindness  and  bounty  for 
the  souls  of  men.  But  how,  of  late,  has  the  grazier 
groaned  to  see  the  severity  of  the  season,  to  hear 
his  herds  and  his  flocks  making  moan  for  their  meat; 
and  after  a  few  fruitless  complaints  uttered  in 
accents  peculiar  to  their  kind,  drop  down  and  die, 
and  disappoint  the  increase  and  expectation  of  the 
spring. 

With  what  amazement  do  we  behold  and  can  ill 
endure  God's  sudden  and  intolerable  cold,  that  pro- 
ceeds from  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  I  The  snow 
that  looks  so  white,  innocent,  and  light,  as .  if  it 
would  bear  down  and  oppress  nothing,  yet  we  see 
it  hides  and  covers  the  earth  from  the  warmth  and 
light  of  the  sun ;  and  thus  does  also  the  ice  turn 
rivers  into  rocks,  and  the  sea  (as  it  were)  into  dry 
land.  We  see  the  fluid  element,  which  yielded  to 
the  smallest  force,  become  so  hard  and  rigid,  that  it 
resists  the  impression  of  the  traveller's  foot,  and  the 
weight  of  iNcasts  and  burthens  with  a  firmness 
superior  to  the  driest  land. 

Boreas  has  so  far  entered  into  the  chambers  of  the 
south,  that  he  hath  sealed  up  the  sun  and  inter- 
cepted his  dissolving  influence ;  and  southern  snows 
are  signs  of  that  planet's  impotent  efforts  to  regain 
his  usurped  dominions.  The  great  luminary  that 
rules  the  day,  has  now  advanced  and  displayed  his 
banner  on  this  side  of  the  Line,  yet  so  famt  are  his 
armies,  though  innumerable,  and  each  atom  har- 
nessed in  fire,  that  they  cannot  force  the  frost  to 
give  ground,  nor  dissolve  the  intrenchment  of  snow. 
No  arm  that  is  not  almighty  can  melt  or  open  what 


•  It  Is  printed  At  the  dose  of  Updike's  Hist  Xarr.   Ch.  488- 
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Orion  has  shut  up,  bound  in  bonds,  and  hardened ; 
or  freeze  and  make  fast  what  the  Pleiades  have 
loosed  and  softened;  the  first  being  the  constella- 
tion, which  in  the  Omnipotents  hands  beget  and 
begin  the  winter;  as  the  other  are  the  oibs  that 
attend  the  advancing  Spring. 

How  many  sad  remembrances  do  remain,  to 
remind  us  of  the  post  winter?  The  husbandman 
and  the  mariner,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  have  already 
sensibly  felt  its  bod  effects,  and  though  the  dii^8olved 
rivers  have  opened  their  mouths,  returned  to  their 
channels,  and  offer  their  usual  administrations  to 
navigation,  fishing  and  commerce ;  yet  alns  I  are  not 
the  cattle  now  comiptinff  in  the  fields,  and  that 
after  they  have  consumed  most  of  tlie  corn  that 
might  have  maintained  us  to  that  time  f 

Faimne  of  food,  which  though  (blessed  be  God,) 
we  do  not  yet  feel,  we  have,  notwithstanding,  some 
reason  to  fear.  Whotever  second  causes  concur  to 
occasion  a  scarcity  of  food,  nature  becomes  the 
hungry  man's  executioner  and  tormenter,  racking 
him  with  an  impatient  and  importunate  appetite, 
when  there  is  notliing  to  allay  or  relieve  it 

JONATHAN  MATHEW. 

Jonathan  Matiikw,  a  groat-grnndson  of  Thcnias 
Mayhew,  the  first  minister  at  Martlm^s  Vineyunl, 
was  bom  on  that  island,  where  his  father  maii> 
tained  the  ministry  which  had  been  held  in  his 
family  since  the  time  of  the  progenitor  of  whom  we 
have  spoken,  October  8, 1720.  He  was  graduated 
with  distinction  at  Harvard,  in  1744,  and  in  1747 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  west  church,  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  remained  until  his  death,  on  the 
ninth  of  July,  1766. 

On  the  80\h  January,  1750,  ho  preached  a  ser- 
mon bearing  on  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  which 
was  remarkable  for  its  independent  views  on  the 
duties  of  rulers  ana  the  limits  of  allegiance. 

In  1763,  the  Rev.  East  Apthorpe,*  one  of  the 
Missionaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Grospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  puMished  **  Con- 
siderations on  the  Institution  and  Conduct  *^  of 
that  society,  in  reply  to  an  attack  upon  it  which 
had  appeared  in  a  local  journal,  af^er  the  death 
of  the  society^s  missionary  at  Bruintree,  dialing 
the  association  with  a  departure  from  its  duties 
in  supporting  a  clergyman  of  the  EngHsh  Church 
in  a  settlement  where  otlier  provision  for  religious 
instruction  had  been  made.  His  pamphlet  was 
taken  up  by  Dr.  Mayhew,  who  published  Ob- 
sertations  on  the  Charter  and  Conduct  of  the 
society.  A  controversy  ensued  in  which  many 
of  the  New  England  clergy  took  part,  the  anti- 
cipated introduction  of  bishops  naturally  height- 
ening the  warmth  of  the  discussion  on  both  sides 
of  the  question. 

Dr.  Mayhew  early  embraced  the  popular  side 
in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  movements  which  preceded  the  con- 


^  East  Apthorpe,  the  son  of  Charles  Apthorpe,  a  merchant 
of  Boston,  was  born  in  1T88.  and  educated  at  Jeans  College, 
Ounbrid^,  Enfilond.  He  was  appointed,  in  ITtfl,  mlselooaiy 
at  Ounbridire,  Mass.,  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gooptl 
in  Foreign  Parts.  He  returned  not  long  after  to  England ;  was 
made  vicar  of  Crovdnn,  in  1765 ;  rector  of  Boweburcn,  Loodoii, 
in  1778;  and  in  lt9<>,  having  l)econie  blind,  exchanged  tbef>^ 
livings  for  a  prebendarv*8  stall.  He  passed  the  last  yeaiv  of  hU 
life  at  Cambrid^,  England,  where  he  died,  April  Id,  181C.  In 
addition  to  his  productions  on  the  Episcopal  controversy,  he 
was  the  author  of  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  at  the  Warbarton 
lecture,  Lincoln's  Inn,  2  vols.,  London,  and  an  answer  to  Gib- 
bon's  accotmtof  the  causes  of  the  spread  of  early  Chriatiantty. 
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tatt,  by  hit  diKoanea  nnd  personal  inflnence.  His 
•ermoD  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Stomp  Act,  in  1766, 


shows  that  iiebrunghcalt  hi<ienei^  to  the  service 
of  hisoouncry,  and  in  c»tniiir>ii  with  liis  numerous 
other  printed  disouuisej,  diitpLay^  vigur  of  mind 
aud  eloqnence. 

A  "  Mumoir  of  the  Lifo  and  Writiii(w  of  Rev. 
Jooathan  Uaybow,  D.D..  by  Alduii  Umdfunl," 
appeared  at  lioston,  in  1838. 

In  bis  theological  views  he  differed  from  the 
mFuority  of  hia  tlongrcKational  brethren,  inclining 
to  those  of  the  Unitarians. 


U  hvn  rttOtd  Hull 


a  eeanon  of  piich  universal  conslemnlifli  and  nnnety 
amuii);  [iciiple  of  all  raiik»  and  ago*,  in  tlie^c  colonie*^ 
aa  wm  necauoned  by  tlmt  pariiiimeiitary  procedure, 
wliivli  tlireatened  us  and  our  posterity  .with  perpa- 
tual  boniiage  and  slnvery.  For  they,  as  we  gene- 
rally BU|ipose,  ara  really  slaves  to  all  inteiita  and 
purpoios,  who  are  obligisi  to  labor  aud  toil  only  for 
the  benefit  of  others;  or,  wliieh  eonies  to  tlic  same 
thinft.  tlie  fruit  of  Those  lalxir  aud  industry  may  be 
law^iiiy  taken  from  them  witlmiit  their  eoiifent,aiid 
they  juslly  puiiislied  if  lliey  refuee  (o  surrender  it  on 
demand,  or  apply  it  to  ntlicr  purposes  than  those, 
vhieh  tlietr  mnalen,  of  their  mero  ^race  nnd  pie*' 
sure,  see  fit  to  allow.  Nornre  Uiere  ninny  ^mrritaa 
understandings  aenle  enough  to  distinguisli  nny  ma- 
terinl  difference  between  tliis  being  done  by  n  tinglt 
person,  nnder  the  title  of  an  absolute  mnnorcli.  and 
done  by  a  far-<listaiit  legislature  conBlstinf;  of  many 
persons,  in  which  they  are  nut  represented;  atidlhs 
members  whereof,  iiisteul  of  feeling,  nnd  slinring 
equally  with  them  in  the  burden  thus  imposed,  are 
eawd  of  their  own  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  and 
weigiit  of  it  It  mny  b^'  qiicstioiieii,  whether  the 
aneicnt  Greeks  or  Romitn«,  or  any  other  nation  in 
which  sliivery  was  allowed,  earried  their  idea  of  it 
much  further  than  thia  !^o  ilint  our  Inte  sppreben- 
HLons,  jiiid  universal  eonsternntLon.  on  oceount  of 
ouraelres  and  posterity,  were  fir.  very  far  indeed, 
from  being  groundless.  For  what  is  there  in  thi* 
world  more  wretehed,  (ban  for  (liose  who  were  bom 
free,  and  have  a  right  lo  eontiuue  so,  to  be  nmde 
sl.ives  themsel^■e^  nnd  to  think  of  leaving  a  rose  of 
slaves  behind  them;  even  though  il  be  to  masters, 
eoTifessedly  the  moat  humane  and  generous  in  the 
world!  Or  what  wonder  is  it,  it  after  groaning 
with  a  low  Toiec  for  a  while  to  no  purpiae,  we  at 
length  groaned  so  loudly,  as  to  be  heard  more  tlian 
three  thousand  mile*;  and  to  bo  pitied  thmnghont 
Europe,  wherever  it  is  not  hainrdoiis  to  mention 
even  the  name  of  libortt,  unless  it  bo  to  roproacli  it, 
ns  only  another  name  fur  sedition,  faction  or  rebel- 


The  a 


L,  the  It 


'"  iriler.  n 


a  good 

seii  our 


Lonn  Jbr  an  oeeatUm  lo  l/u  Jleth,  but  by  Iocs  tern  ana- 

We  hftvn  never  known  so  quick  and  general  n 
transition  from  tlie  ile|ith  of  sorrow  to  the  height  of 
joy,  as  on  this  occasion ;  uor,  indeed,  so  great  and 
nmvenol  a  flow  of  either,  on  any  other  oecnsion 
whatever.  It  is  very  true,  we  havo  heretofore  aecn 
times  of  sreat  advenity.  We  have  known  seasons 
of  drought,  dearth  and  spreading  nturtul  diseases; 
the  pestilenee  walking  in  darkness,  and  tlie  destrnO' 
tion  wasting  at  noonday.  Vi't  have  seen  wide  de- 
vastations made  by  fire;  and  amazing  tempesta,  the 
heavens  on  flsiiie.  the  winds  and  the  waves  roaring. 
We  have  known  repeated  earthquakes,  threatening 
OS  with  speedy  destructio:!.  We  have  bc^en  under 
great  apprehensions  by  reason  of  formidable  Heels 
of  an  enemy  on  our  coasts,  menacing  fire  and  sword 
to  all  oar  maritiuie  towns.  We  have  known  times 
when  tlie  French  and  Savngc  armies  mode  terrible 
havook  on  nur  frontiers,  carrying  alt  before  them  for 
a  while ;  when  we  were  not  without  fear,  that  some 
capital  towns  in  the  colonies  would  fidl  into  their 
mercQeH  handa.  Such  times  as  these  Wc  have 
known  ;  at  some  of  whieh  almost  every  "face  ga- 
thered paleness,"  and  the  knees  of  all  but  the  good 
aad  brave,  waxed  feebla.     Bnt  never  have  we  kiwwn 
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lief  gniunil  of  our  fenn. 
The  course  of  justice  between  man  and  mnn  is  no 
longer  obstructed ;  commerce  lifts  up  her  head, 
I  adorned  with  golden  tresses,  pearls,  and  preeiona 
I  stones.  All  things  that  went  on  right  before  arc  re- 
turning gradually  to  their  former  e»urse ;  those  thiit 
'"       'we  have  reason  to  hope  will  go  on  better 


id  joy; 


mil  e< 


n  the  smiles 


as  though  they  hnd  re 
deed,  all  the  lovers  of  liberty  in  Kurope.  in  the 
world,  have  renson  to  rejoice ;  the  cause  u.  in  some 
measure,  common  to  them  and  ua  Blessed  revolu- 
tion! glorious  change!  How  great  arc  nur  obliga- 
tions for  it  to  tiie  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world  1 
He  hath  given  nl  btaut«  for  athet.  nnd  the  ini  o/ 
gladneu  for  the.  spirit  nf  hraviueu.  He  hath  turned 
our  groani  into  songs,  our  moHrnriiif  info  daneing. 
He  hath  put  off  our  UKkcloth.  and  girded  ai  wHk 
gladnt'K,  to  the  end  that  our  tongues,  our  plory  mag 
ting  prai'tt  to  him.  Let  us  nil,  then,  rejoice  in  the 
"LotA.  and  give  honor  to  him  ;  n<it  forgetting  to  add 
the  obedience  of  our  lives,  as  the  best  s:>cnflee  that 
we  can  offer  to  Heaven  ;  and  which,  if  neglected, 
will  prove  all  our  other  sacrifices  have  been  but 
ostentntion  and  hypocrisy,  which  are  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Lord. 


If  I  may  be  indulged  here  in  saying  a  few  word* 
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more,  respecting  my  notioni  of  liberty  in  geaenl, 
«iieh  u  thcv  are,  it  alinll  be  na  fullowi; 

BiTinK  Wd  initiated  in  jouth  in  tli«  doctrinea 
«f  cinl  liberty,  ce  they  were  tansbt  by  Bnoh  men  «b 
Flato,  ^>cmoflllpne^  Cieero,  and  other  renowned 
ptrvoni  nmanK  the  nneienti;  nnd  nlch  n>  ^dney  uid 
biltoD,  Lovkc  nnd  Iloadlcy,  unong  the  modem*;  1 
liked  them;  tlicj  »<?emed  rationaL  llnving  earlier 
•till  learned  froin  tlie  Holy  Scripturee,  that  wi««,  ! 
brave,  and  Tirtnuiiii  men  vere  alvays  friend*  to 
liberty;  tliat  God  (ravo  the  Icmelites  a  king  [or  ab- 
aolnte  in«nan.-h]  in  hii  anger,  becanu  tlicy  hud  not 
lenM  and  viitiie  enough  to  like  a  free  common- 
wealth, and  to  hnvc  hiniBetf  for  their  king ;  that  the 
Son  of  God  came  down  from  henven  to  ntnke  na 
"  free  indeed ;"  and  tlint  "  where  the  Spirit  of  ttie 
Lord  IB,  there  is  liboriy;"  thii  mode  me  conclude 
that  freedom  was  n  great  lilestinfi;.  Hnvii^g.  alra, 
from  nv  childhmid  up,  by  the  kind  proviJrnce  of 
my  God,  nnd  the  tender  cnro  of  a  gooii  parent  now 
«t  rttt  with  Iliin,  i>cen  educoteo  ti>  Ilia  love  of 
UlMrty,  though  Lot  of  licentiouanete ;  which  chaste 
and  tirtnoni  pa'i'T'in  wna  rtill  increoM^d  in  mc.  aa  I 
advanced  towards  a:id  into  manhoo'l ;  I  would  not, 
1  cannot  now,  though  past  middle  nfre.  rclinquirfi 
the  fnir  object  of  my  youthful  affection,  LibkbtT, 
wheae  ehanii*.  instead  of  <iocaying  with  time  in  my 
•yea,  have  ilnily  cnjilimted  ma  more  and  more.  I 
waa  neciirdii.gly  poiictrutcd  with  the  most  sensible 
erief,  when,  nbuut  the  i!r>f  of  Norember  lail,  that 
3ay  of  darkiiCM.  a  day  har<Ily  to  be  nimibered  with 
the  other  d:iys  of  Ihc  year,  gni  seemed  about  to  take 
kar  fii:nl  demrturc  from  America,  and  to  leave  that 
ugly  Iiag,  Slavery,  the  deformed  child  of  Satan,  in 
her  Toont.  1  om  now  filled  with  n  proportionable 
degree  of  joy  in  God,  on  occasion  of  her  speedy  re- 
'''  iniilce  on  her  face,  with  angmeated 


1,  the  firstborn  of  heaven  I  Welcome  to  these 
shores  ngnin;  welcome  to  every  cxjinniling  henrtt 
Ixing  ii^iiyert  lliou  m>ide  amoi:g  tis,  the  delisht  of 
the  wi*e,  good,  ami  brave;  the  protectrcM  of  inno- 
eenee  from  wronga  and  oppr<B  ro:i ;  the  patroncaa  of 
learning,  iirta,  eloquence,  virtue,  rntionnl  loyalty, 
religion  I  And  if  any  miserable  people  on  the  con- 
tinent or  iflea  of  Europe,  nfler  being  weakened  by 
loxarj,  di'bnuvhery,  veiiahty,  intestine  qiiajrels,  or 
other*  vices.  hIioiiIJ,  in  the  rude  collisions,  or  now- 
oncertaiii  revolutions  of  kingiloma,  he  driven,  in 
their  exircmitv.  to  seek  a  safe  retreat  from  slavery 
in  some  far  ()ibtui>t  climate;  let  them  find,  O  let 
tiMni  find  one  in  America  under  thy  broiHliiig  ancred 
wings,  where  our  oppressed  lathers  once  found  it, 
and  we  now  enjoy  it.  by  the  favor  of  llini,  whoae 
•ervice  is  the  moat  glorious  freedomi  Kever,  0 
never  rony  He  permit  them  to  forsake  ns,  for  onr 
■nwortiiinees  to  enjoy  Uiy  enlivening  presence  I  By 
Hia  high  permission  attend  us  through  life  and  oeath 
to  the  regions  of  the  blessed,  thy  original  abode. 
there  to  cnjov  forever  the  "  glorious  liberty  of  the 
•onsof  Godi'' — Itut  1  foi^t  myself;  whither  have 
I  been  liurricd  by  this  enthnaiasni,  or  whatever  cUe 
Ton  will  jilcoso  to  call  it  t  I  hope  your  candor  will 
Ibrgive  this  odd  <'xu'ursi<Hi,  fiir  wbidi  J  hardly  know 
bow  to  account  myself 

JOUlf  WOOLHAH. 

"  Get,"  unv-H  Clmrlrt  l^iiib,  in  one  of  the  Essays 
of  Ella,  "Iho  writings  of  JiihiiWuotmau  by  henrt, 
and  love  tlie  e.nrlv  QnnkcTS," 

Tlic  result  is  not  unlikely  to  fullnw.  even  if  the 
reader  slop  sliort  of  the  tlh'>rinjj;hncFs  i)f  study 
recomincnded.     John   Woohnaii's  writings  nre 


not,  however,  of  funiiidable  bulk,  being  compri'ied 
in  a  duodecimo  of  about  five  hundre<l  jiogee. 
They  are  princi|ially  occupied  with  The  Jourual 
<if\i»  We  and  trimaU  ia  the  tenia  nf  the  Got- 
pel,  and  as  the  best  introduction  of  tlio  nmn,  we 
proceed  to  some  consderation  of  this  wliii-Ii  may 
empiiaticolly  be  called  a  portion  of  his  works. 

"  Having  often  felt  a  motion  of  love  to  leave 
KHDe  hints  in  writing  of  my  eiperiuiicu  of  the 
goodness  of  God,"  he  in  the  thirty-ei\th  year  of 
his  age  addressed  himsdf  to  the  task. 


West  Jereey,  i 
"b^an  to  1)0  acquainted  with  the  operntions  of 
Divine  love.  "  lie  retaemberod  Siting  down  once 
on  his  way  from  scIkhiI,  and  reading  tlie  dcecrip- 
tiiin  of  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  in  thu 
Book  of  Revelation,  and  l>y  tliisnnd  likeexen-isei 
ho  was  preserved  fnim  ociiuirLng  the  habit  of  using 
ill  lang^iiagt)  and  other  evils. 

lie  reourda  an  early  case  of  oonacicnce. 

A  thing  remarkable  in  my  childhood  was.  that 
once  guiiig  to  a  neighdour'a  huu»e,  I  saw,  on  the 
way,  a  robin  sitting  on  her  neit,  and  aa  1  came 
near  she  went  olT,  but  having  young  onca  flew 

striking  her.  abe  fell  down  dead:  at  fir»t  I  was 
pleased  with  the  exploit,  but  after  a  few  minutee 
waa  seized  with  horror,  oa  ]inv!i:g.  in  a  sportive  w^. 
killed  an  innocent  creature  while  »he  was  careful 
for  her  young:  1  beheld  her  lying  dead,  and 
thouRht  these  young  ouca  for  which  she  was  so 
eareful,  must  now  periah  fiir  want  of  their  dam  U> 
nourish  them ;  and  aRcr  some  pniufnl  coi.Hdera- 
tions  on  the  subject  I  clinibed  up  the  tree,  took  all 
the  young  birda,  and  killed  tliem ;  suppMiiig  that 
better  than  to  leave  them  to  pine  away  and  die  mi- 
serably :  and  believcil.  in  this  case,  that  scripture 
proverb  was  fulfilleil,  "  The  tender  mercies  <rf  the 
wicked  ore  cmcL"  1  then  went  on  my  errand,  but, 
for  some  hours  coidd  think  of  htlle  else  but  the 
cruelties  1  had  committed,  and  waa  much  troubled, 
■nins  He  whose  tender  merciea  are  ov-t  all  hi" 
works,  hath  placed  a  principle  in  the  hnman  mind 
which  incites  to  eierriiie  goorlnesa  towards  every 


As  he  advanced  to  the  age  of  raxtcen,  he  found 
hiniself  l<«ing  ids  childisli-  purity.  In  his  own 
words,  "  1  perceived  a  plant  in  ino  which  pro- 
duced much  wild  granea."  A  fit  of  sicknen, 
"from  whicli  I  doubtea  of  recovering,"  brought 
serious  thoughts  to  his  mind,  and  witli  ndvaucing 
years  he  became  more  and  more  weaned  from  the 
world. 

He  reiniuncd  with  his  parent.s  "and  wrought 
on  the  plantation"  nntil  his  twenty-first  year, 
when  "a  man  in  mudi  business  at  sho|)-keeping 
and  baking  asked  me,  if  I  would  hire  with  Lira  to 
tend  siiop  and  keep  books."  Aeceirting  this  pm- 
posnl,  his  employer  fiirnislied  a  sliop  in  Mount 
Holly,  a  few  miles  distant,  where  Woolman  bved 
alone.    He  was  troubled  at  first  by  the  visits  ot 
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^  Several  yoang  people,  my  former  aoquaintonce, 
who  knew  not  bat  varieties  would  be  as  agreeable 
to  me  now  as  ever  ;*^  but  these  gay  companions 
soon  ^^  gave  over  expecting  him  as  one  of  their 
company/^ 

He  not  long  after  made  his  first  essay  as  a 
speaker. 

I  went  to  meetings  in  an  awfiil  frame  of  mind,  and 
endeavoured  to  be  inwardly  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  the  true  Shepherd ;  and  one  day,  being 
under  a  strong  exercise  of  spirit,  I  stood  up,  and 
said  some  words  in  a  meetmg;  but  not  keeping 
close  to  the  diWne  opening,  I  said  more  than  was 
required  of  me ;  and  being  soon  seusible  of  my  error, 
I  was  afflicted  in  mind  some  weeks,  without  any 
light  or  comfort,  ev^n  to  that  degree  that  I  could 
not  take  satisfaction  in  any  thing :  I  remembered 
God,  and  was  troubled ;  and,  in  the  depth  of  my 
distress,  he  had  pity  upon  me,  and  sent  the  Com- 
forter :  I  then  felt  forgiveness  for  my  offence,  and 
my  mind  became  calm  and  quiet,  being  truly  thank- 
ful to  my  gracious  Redeemer  for  his  mercies ;  and 
after  this,  feeling  the  spring  of  divine  love  opened, 
and  a  concern  to  speak,  I  said  a  few  words  in  a 
meeting,  in  which  I  found  peace ;  this,  I  believe, 
was  about  «ix  weeks  from  the  first  time :  and,  I  was 
thus  humbled  and  disciplined  under  the  cross,  my 
understanding  became  more  strengthened  to  distin- 
guish the  pure  spirit  which  inwardly  moves  upon 
the  heart  and  taught  me  to  wait  in  silence  some- 
times many  weeks  together,  until  I  felt  that  rise 
which  prepares  the  creature  to  stand  like  a  trum- 
pet, through  wliich  the  Lord  speaks  to  his  flock. 

We  next  find  him  a  protester  against  holiday 
junketing. 

About  the  time  called  Christmas,  I  observed  many 
people  from  the  country,  and  dwellers  in  town, 
who,  resorting  to  public-houses,  spent  their  time  in 
drinking  and  vain  sports,  tending  to  corrupt  one 
another;  on  which  account  I  wad  much  troubled. 
At  one  house  in  particular  there  was  much  disorder; 
and  I  believed  it  was  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  go 
and  speak  to  the  master  of  that  house.  I  considered 
I  was  young,  and  that  several  elderly  Friends  in 
town  had  opportunity  to  see  these  things;  but 
though  I  would  gladw  have  been  excused,  yet  I 
eouM  not  fee  my  mind  clear. 

The  exercise  was  heavy :  and  as  I  was  reading 
what  the  Almighty  said  to  Ezekiel,  respecting  his 
duty  as  a  watchman,  the  matter  was  set  home 
more  clearly ;  and  then,  with  prayers  and  tears,  I  be- 
sought tlie  Lord  for  his  assistance,  who,  in  loving 
kindness,  gave  me  a  resigned  heart :  then,  at  a  suit- 
able opportunity,  I  went  to  the  public-house ;  and 
seeing  the  man  amongst  much  company,  I  went  to 
him,  and  told  him,  I  wante  1  to  speak  with  him ; 
so  we  went  aside,  and  there,  in  the  fear  and  dread 
of  the  Almighty,  I  exprcst  to  him  what  rested  on  my 
mind,  which  he  took  kindly,  and  afterwards  showed 
more  regard  to  me  than  before.  In  a  few  years 
afterwards  he  died,  middle-aged;  and  I  often 
thought,  that  had  I  neglected  my  duty  in  that  ease, 
it  would  have  given  me  great  trouble ;  and  I  was 
humbly  thankful  to  my  gracious  Father,  who  had 
•opported  me  herein. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  ninth  month  he  set  out 
on  his  first  journey,  in  company  with  an  ancient 
friend,  Abraham  Furrington,  and  was  absent 
above  two  weeks.  On  his  return,  *^  perceiving 
merchandise  to  be  attended  with  mucn  cumber, 
in  the  way  of  trading  in  these  parts,"  he  looked 


about  for  a  qnieter  occupation,  and  settled  upon 
the  sedentary  calling  of  a  tailor. 

I  believed  the  hand  of  Providence  pointed  out 
this  business  for  me;  and  was  taught  to  be  content 
wi^  it,  though  I  felt  at  times  a  disposition  that 
would  have  sought  for  something  greater;  but 
through  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  had  seen 
the  happiness  of  humility,  and  there  was  an  earnest 
desire  in  me  to  enter  deep  into  it;  and,  at  times, 
this  desire  arose  to  a  degree  of  fervent  supplication, 
wherein  my  soul  was  so  environed  with  heavenly 
light  and  consolation,  that  things  were  made  easy 
to  me  which  had  been  otherwise. 

After  ^^  carefully  attending  meetings  for  worship 
and  discipline,"  he  ^^  found  an  enlargement  of  gos- 
pel love  in  his  mind,"  and  *^  therein  a  coneem  to 
visit  Friends  in  some  of  the  back  settlements  of 
Virginia,"  and  finding  that  Isajic  Andrews  had 
^^  drawings"  of  a  simihir  character,  the  pair  started 
on  a  tour  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  third  month, 
in  the  year  1746.  He  found  this  journey  so  satis- 
factory, that  he  seems  to  have  henceforward 
adopted  itineracy  as  a  regular  pursuit. 

In  1749,  he  married  "  a  well-inclined  damsel," 
Sarah  Ellis.  In  1753,  he  submitted  a  tract 
against  slaver}',  which  he  had  prepared  some 
years  before,  "  to  the  revisal  of  Friends,  who 
having  examined  and  made  some  small  alterations 
in  it,  directed  a  number  of  copies  thereof  to  be 
published  and  dispersed  amongst  Friends."  Tliis 
was  a  subject  on  which  he  spoke  and  wrote  fr^ 
quently.  Anticipating  the  removal  of  the  sys- 
tem from  his  own  neighborhood,  he  was  equally 
desirous  of  its  extinction  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

At  a  drafting  of  militia  in  1757,  during  the 
French  War,  he,  with  others  whom  he  infiuenoed, 
declined  to  bear  anus  or  hire  substitutes.  They 
were  told  they  might  return  home  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  to  be  in  readiness  when  called  upon. 
The  emergency  never  occurred.  Woolman  car- 
ried his  scruples  still  further. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  fourth  month,  in  the 
year  1768,  oniers  came  to  some  officers  in  Mount- 
Holly,  to  prepare  quarters,  a  short  time,  for  about 
one  hundred  soldiers :  and  an  officer  and  two  other 
men,  all  inhabitants  of  our  town,  came  to  my  house; 
and  the  officer  told  me,  that  he  came  to  speak  with 
me,  to  provide  lodging  and  entertainment  for  two 
soldiers,  there  being  six  shiliingd  a  week  per  man 
allowed  as  pay  for  it.  The  case  being  new  and  un- 
expected, I  made  no  answer  suddenly,  but  sat  a  time 
silent,  my  mind  being  inward ;  I  was  fuUy  convinced, 
that  the  proceedings  in  wars  are  inconsistent  with 
the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  to  be  hired 
to  entertain  men  who  were  then  under  pay  as  sol- 
diers, was  a  difficulty  with  roe.  I  expected  they 
had  lepd  authority  for  what  they  did ;  and  after  a 
short  time,  I  said  to  the  officer,  if  the  men  are  sent 
here  for  entertainment,  I  believe  I  shall  not  refuse 
to  admit  them  into  my  house ;  but  the  nature  of  the 
case  is  such,  that  I  expect  I  cannot  keep  them  on 
hire :  one  of  the  men  intimated  that  he  thought  I 
might  do  it  consistent  with  my  religious  principles; 
to  which  I  made  no  reply,  o;*  believing' silence,  at 
that  time,  best  for  me.  Though  they  spake  of  two. 
there  came  only  one,  who  tarried  at  my  house  about 
two  weeks,  and  behaved  himself  civilly ;  and  when 
the  officer  came  to  pay  me,  I  told  him  I  could  not 
take  pay  for  it,  having  a<lmitted  him  into  my  house 
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in  a  paniye  obedience  to  antbority.  I  was  oq  bone- 
back  when  he  spake  to  me ;  and  as  I  tamed  firom 
liim,  he  said  he  was  obliged  to  me :  to  which  I  said 
nothing;  but  thinking  on  the  expression,  I  grew 
uneasy ;  and  afterwards  being  near  where  he  lived, 
I  went  and  told  him  on  what  gprounds  I  refused 
taking  pay  for  keeping  the  soldier. 

In  1768  be  determined  to  visit  the  Indians  on 
the  east  branch  of  the  Susquehaniiah,  some  of 
whom  he  hod  met  at  Philadelphia.  Some  Friends 
who  bad  heard  of  his  intention  came  from  that 
eity  to  him,  *•*■  so  late,  that  friends  were  generally 
gone  to  bed,^^  to  warn  him  that  the  Indians  ^^  hud 
token  a  fort  from  the  English  westward,  and  slain 
and  soalped  English  people  in  divei*s  places,  some 
near  Pittsbarg,  and  c^'  the  consequent  dangers 
of  the  jonmey;  bnt  he  was  not  to  be  deterred, 
and  on  the  following  morning  set  out  witb  two 
companions  and  a  guide.  The  journey  occupied 
the  greater  portion  of  the  month  of  June;  and  its 
record  forms  some  of  tlie  pleasantest  |>ortioiis  of 
our  Friend's  JoornoL  We  extract  some  pas- 
sages:— 

We  reached  the  Indian  settlement  at  Wioming : 
and  here  we  were  told  that  an  Indian  runner  had 
been  at  that  place  a  day  or  two  before  us,  and 
brought  news  of  the  Indians  taking  an  English  fort, 
westward,  and  destroying  the  people,  and  that  they 
were  endeavouring  to  take  another ;  and  also,  that 
another  Indian  runner  came  there  about  the  middle 
of  the  night  before  we  got  there,  who  came  from  a 
town  about  ten  miles  above  Wehaloosing,  and 
brought  news,  that  some  Indian  warriors,  from  dis- 
tant parts,  came  to  that  town  with  two  English 
scalps ;  and  told  the  people  that  it  was  war  with 
the  English. 

Oar  guides  took  us  to  the  house  of  a  very  ancient 
man ;  and  soon  after  we  had  put  in  our  baggage 
there  came  a  man  from  another  Indian  house  some 
distance  off;  and  I,  perceiving  there  was  a  man 
near  the  door,  went  out;  and  he  having  a  tomahawk, 
wrapped  under  his  matchcoat  out  of  sight,  as  I  ap- 
proached him,  he  took  it  in  his  hand ;  I,  however, 
went  forward,  and,  speaking  to  him  in  a  friendly 
way,  perceived  he  understood  some  English:  my 
companion  then  coming  out  we  had  some  talk  with 
him  concerning  the  nature  of  our  visit  in  these 
parts ;  and  then  he,  going  into  the  house  with  us, 
and  talking  with  our  guides,  soon  appeared  friendly, 
and  snt  down  and  smoaked  his  pipe.  Though  his 
taking  tho  hntehct  in  his  hand  at  the  instant  I  drew 
near  to  him,  had  a  disagreeable  appearance,  I  be- 
lieve he  had  no  other  intent  than  to  oe  in  re^idiness 
in  case  any  violence  was  offered  to  him.    , 

Hearing  the  news  brought  by  these  Indian  run- 
ners, and  being  told  by  the  Indians  where  we 
lodged,  that  what  Indians  were  about  Wioming  ex- 

Fected,  in  a  few  days,  to  move  to  some  larger  towns, 
thought  that,  to  nil  outward  appearance,  it  was 
dangerous  travelling  at  this  time ;  and  was,  after  a 
hara  day's  journey,  brought  into  a  painful  exorcise 
at  night,  in  which  I  had  to  trace  back,  and  view 
over  the  steps  I  had  taken  from  my  first  moving  in 
the  visit ;  and  though  I  had  to  bewail  some  weak- 
ness, which,  nt  times,  had  attended  me,  yet  I  could 
not  find  that  I  had  ever  given  way  to  a  wilfnl  dis- 
<»bedience:  and  then,  as  I  believed  I  had,  under  a 
sense  of  duty,  come  thus  far,  I  was  now  earnest  in 
spirit,  beseeching  the  Lord  to  show  me  what  I  ought 
to  do.  In  this  great  distress  I  jjrew  jealous  of  my- 
self, lest  the  desire  of  reputation,  as  a  man  firmly 
settled  to  persevere  through  dangers,  or  the  fear  of 


disgrace  arising  on  my  retaminff  without  perform- 
ing the  visit,  might  have  some  place  in  me :  tlius  I 
lay,  full  of  thoughts,  great  part  of  the  night,  while 
my  beloved  companion  lay  and  slept  by  me ;  till  the 
Lord,  my  gracious  Father,  who  saw  the  conflicts  of 
my  soul,  was  pleased  to  give  quietness:  tlien  I  wns 
again  strengthened  to  commit  my  life,  and  all  things 
relating  thereto,  into  his  heavenly  hands;  and  get- 
ting a  Uttle  sleep  toward  day,  when  morning  came 
we  arose. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  sixth  month,  we 
sought  out  and  visited  uU  the  Indians  hereabouts 
that  we  could  meet  witb  ;  they  being  chiefly  in  one 
place,  about  a  mile  from  where  we  lodged,  in  all 
I  periiaps  twenty.  Uere  I  expressed  the  care  I  had  on 
I  my  mind  for  their  good ;  I  told  them,  that  true  love 
I  had  made  me  willing  thus  to  leave  my  family  to 
;  coxne  and  see  the  Indians,  and  speak  with  them  in 
their  houses.  Some  of  them  appeared  kind  and 
friendly.  So  we  took  our  leave  of  these  Indians, 
and  went  up  the  river  Susquehannah,  about  three 
miles,  to  the  house  of  an  Indian  called  Jacob  Janu- 
ary, who  liad  killed  his  hog ;  and  the  women  were 
making  store  of  bread,  and  preparing  to  move  up 
the  river.  Here  our  pilots  left  their  canoe  when 
they  came  down  in  the  Spring,  which,  lying  dry, 
was  leaky;  so  that  we,  beittg  detained  some  hours, 
had  a  good  deal  of  friendly  conversation  with  the 
fiunily;  and,  eating  dinner  with  them,  we  made 
them  some  small  presents.  Then,  putting  our  bag- 
gage in  the  canoe,  some  of  them  pnsheil  slowly  up 
the  stream,  and  the  rest  of  us  rode  our  horses :  and 
swimming  them  over  a  creek  called  Lohawahamunk, 
we  pitched  our  tent  a  little  above  it»  being  a  sliower 
in  the  evening;  and  in  a  sense  of  God's  goodness  in 
helping  me  in  my  distress,  sustaining  me  under  tri- 
als, and  inclining  my  heart  to  trust  in  him,  I  lay 
down  in  an  humble  bowed  frame  of  mind,  ai.d  had 
a  comfortable  night's  lodging. 

In  1772,  after  a  long  and  debilitating  sickness, 
^  having  been  some  time  under  a  religious  eon- 
oem  to  prepare  for  crossing  tbe  seas,*'  be  made 
preparations  to  visit  England.  In  consequence  of 
singular  religious  scruples  he  took  passage  in  tho 
steerage. 

I  told  the  owner,  that  on  the  outside  of  that  part 
of  the  ship  where  the  cabbin  was,  i  observed  sundry 
sorts  of  carved  work  and  imagery :  and  that  in  the 
cabbin  I  observed  some  superfluity  of  workmanship 
of  several  sorts ;  and  that  according  to  the  ways  of 
men's  reckoning,  the  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  for  a 
passage  in  that  apartment,  hath  some  relation  to  the 
expence  of  fiirnishing  it  to  please  the  minds  of  such 
who  ,give  way  to  a  confonnity  to  this  world;  and 
that  in  this  case,  as  in  other  cases,  the  money  re- 
ceived from  the  passengers,  are  calculated  to  answer 
every  expence  relating  to  their  passage,  and  amongst 
the  rest,  of  these  superfluities :  and  that  in  this  case, 
I  felt  a  scruple  with  regard  to  payii  g  my  money  to 
defray  such  expences. 

As  my  mind  was  now  opened,  I  told  the  owner, 
that  I  had,  at  several  times  in  my  travels,  seen  great 
oppressions  on  this  continent,  at  which  my  heart 
had  been  mnch  affected,  and  brought  into  a  feeling 
of  the  state  of  th?  sufferers.  And  havii  g  many 
times  been  engaged,  in  tho  fear  and  love  of  God,  to 
labour  with  those  under  whom  the  oppressed  have 
been  borne  down  and  afflietc«l,  I  have  often  per- 
ceived, that  a  view  to  get  riches,  and  pra\'ide 
estates  for  children  to  live  conformable  to  customs, 
which  stand  in  that  spirit  wherein  men  have  regaid 
to  the  houfuirs  of  this  worM — that  in  the  pursuit  c»f 
these  things,  I  had  seen  many  entangled  in  the  spi- 
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rit  of  oppretsion ;  and  the  exercise  of  my  soul  had 
been  suco,  that  I  could  not  find  peace  in  joining  in 
any  such  thing  which  I  saw  was  against  that  wis- 
dom which  is  pure. 

His  account  of  the  voyage  contains  many 
humane  and  sensible  sug^^tions  for  tlie  better 
care  of  sailors,  and  aboundis  in  devout  and  well 
penned  reflections.  On  liis  arrival  in  England  he 
visited  a  few  meetings  of  his  sect.  He  refused  to 
travel  by  stage-coach  or  receive  letters  by  post^ 
on  humanitarian  grounds. 

As  my  journey  hath  b^en  without  a  horse,  I  have 
hod  severad  offers  of  being  oMsisted  on  my  way  in 
the  stage  coached;  but  have  not  been  in  them:  nor 
have  1  hud  freedom  to  send  letters  by  the  posts,  in 
the  present  way  of  their  riding ;  the  stages  being 
so  fixei,  and  one  boy  dependent  on  another  ns  to 
time,  that  they  commonly  go  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  twentv-four  hours ;  and  in  the  cold 
long  winter  nights,  the  poor  boys  suffer  much. 

I  heard  in  America  of  the  way  of  these  posts ; 
and  e.-intioned  friends  in  tlie  general  meeting  of  mi- 
nisters nnd  elders  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  tlie  yearly- 
meeting  of  ministers  nnd  elders  at  London,  not  to 
send  letters  to  me  on  any  common  occasion  by  posL 
And  though,  on  this  accouat,  I  may  be  likely  to 
hear  seldomer  from  my  family  left  behind :  yet,  for 
righteousness'  sake,  I  am,  through  Divine  favour, 
made  content 

He  was  also  troubled  about  dye-stufb. 

Having  of  late  trnvelled  often  in  wet  weather, 
through  narrow  streets  in  towns  and  villages,  where 
dirtiness  under  foot,  and  the  scent  arising  from  that 
filth,  which  more  or  less  infects  the  air  of  nil  thick 
settled  towns ;  and  I,  being  but  wenkly,  have  felt 
dl»^re^  both  in  body  and  mind  with  that  which  is 
impure. 

In  these  joumies  I  have  been  where  much  cloth 
hath  been  dyed;  and  sundry  times  walked  over 
grouml,  where  much  of  their  dye  stuffs  have  drained 
away. 

Here  I  have  felt  a  longing  in  my  mind,  that  peo- 
ple might  come  into  cleanness  of  spirit,  cleanness 
of  person,  cleanness  abuut  their  houses  nnd  gar- 
ments 

Some,  who  are  great,  carry  delicacy  to  a  great 
height  themselves  and  yet  the  real  cleanliness  is 
not  g/^nerally  promoter  Dyes  being  invented 
partly  to  please  the  eye,  and  ptirtly^  to  hide  dirt,  I 
nave  felt  m  this  weak  state,  travelling  in  dirtiness 
and  affected  with  unwholesome  scents,  a  strong  de- 
sire that  the  nature  of  dying  clotli,  to  hide  dirt,  may 
be  more  fully  considered. 

To  hide  dirt  in  our  g:irments,  appears  opposite  to 
the  real  cleanlineM. 

To  wash  garments,  and  keep  them  sweet,  this  ap- 
pears cleanly. 

Through  giving^  way  to  hiding  dirt  in  our  gar- 
ments, a  s]nnt  which  would  cover  that  which  is  dis- 
agreeable, is  strengthened. 

Real  cleanness  becometh  a  holy  people :  but  hid- 
ing that  which  is  not  clean  by  colouring  our  gar- 
ments a;>pears  contrary  to  the  sweetness  of  sincerity. 

Tlirough  some  sorts  of  dyes,  cloth  is  less  useful ; 
and  if  the  value  of  dye-stufn,  the  expence  of  dying, 
and  the  damage  done  to  cloth,  were  all  added  to- 
gether, and  that  expence  applied  to  keep  all  sweet 
and  clean,  how  much  more  cleanly  would  people  be. 

The  journal  closes  abniptly,  a  few  pngcs  after, 
with  some  remarks  on  el(M|uence,  whicli  have 
much  of  the  qoality  of  which  they  treat 


The  natural  man  loveth  eloauence,  and  many  love 
to  hear  eloquent  orations ;  ana  if  there  is  not  a  care- 
ful attention  to  the  gift,  men  who  have  once  la- 
boured in  the  pure  gospel  ministry,  growing  weary 
of  suffering,  and  ashamed  of  appearing  weak,  may 
kindle  a  fire,  compass  themselves  about  with  sparks, 
and  walk  in  the  light,  not  of  Christ  who  is  under 
suffering;  but  of  that  fire,  which  they,  going  from 
the  gift,  have  kindled:  And  that  in  hearers,  which 
are  gone  from  the  meek,  suffering  state,  into  the 
worldly  wisdom,  may  be  warmed  with  this  fire,  and 
speak  highly  of  these  labours.  That  which  is  of 
God  gathers  to  God ;  and  that  which  is  of  the  world 
is  owned  by  the  world. 

In  this  journey  a  labour  hath  attended  my  mind, 
that  the  ministers  amongst  us  may  be  preserved  in 
the  meek  feeling  life  of  Truth,  where  we  may  have 
no  desire,  but  to  follow  Christ  and  be  with  him ; 
that  when  he  is  under  suffering  we  may  suffer  with 
him;  and  never  desire  to  raise  up  m  dominion; 
but  08  he  by  the  virtue  of  hb  own  spirit  may  raise 
uai 

A  few  days  after  writing  these  considerations, 
"  our  dear  friend,"  says  tlic  kind  hand  who  con- 
tinues the  record,  "  came  to  the  city  of  York," 
where  before  tlic  sittings  of  the  quarterly  meeting 
were  over,  he  was  taken  ill  of  the  small-pox.  Ad 
account  of  his  sickness  from  day  to  day  follows. 

His  disorder  appeared  to  be  the  small-pox :  being 
asked  to  have  a  doctor's  advice,  ho  signined  he  had 
not  freedom  or  liberty  in  his  mind  so  to  do,  standing 
wholly  resigned  to  his  will,  who  gave  him  life,  and 
whose  power  he  had  witnessed  to  raise  and  heal 
him  in  sickness  before,  when  he  seemed  nigh  unto 
death ;  and  if  he  was  to  wind  up  now,  he  was  pep* 
fectly  resigned,  having  no  will  either  to  hve  or  die, 
and  did  not  choose  any  should  be  sent  for  to  him : 
but  a  young  man,  an  apothecary,  coming  of  his  own 
accord  the  next  day,  and  desiring  to  do  something 
for  him,  he  said  he  found  a  freedom  to  confer  with 
him  and  the  other  friends  about  him,  and  if  any 
thing  should  be  proposed,  as  to  medicine,  that  did 
not  come  through  defiled  channels  or  oppressive 
hands,  he  should  be  willing  to  consider  and  take,  so 
far  as  he  found  freedom. 

Tlic  discAse  made  rapid  and  fatal  progress. 
His  last  a<'t,  "about  the  second  hour  on  fourth-day 
morning,"  was  to  cidl  for  |)en  and  ink,  and,  being 
unable  to  speak,  write,  "  I  Mieve  my  being  here 
is  in  the  wisdom  of  Christ,  I  know  not  as  to  tife 
or  death." 

Four  hours  after,  he  expired  "  without  sigh, 
groan,  or  struggle." 

Wooluian's  chief  productions,  in  addition  to  his 
Journal,  are — Some  ConsiJeratioji$  on  the  Keep- 
ing of  Negroee^  the  tract  already  referre<l  to ; 
Comlderatiom  on  Pure   Wisdom  and  Human 
Policy^  on  Labour^  on  Schools^  nnd  on  the  Right 
Use  of  the  LonVs  Oufirard  O^fts,  1768;  Conside- 
,  rations  on  the  True  Harmony  of  Mankind^  and 
,  how  it  is  to  he  Maintained^  1770;   Remarls  on 
Sundry  Subjects,  1773;  An  Epistle  to  the  Quar* 
\  terly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends^  1772; 
j  and  A  Word  of  Remembrance  and  Caution  to  the 
I  Rich.    Our  extract  is  taken  from  the  Remarks  on 
Sundry  Subjects. 

Worship  in  silence  hath  often  been  refreshing  to 
my  mind,  and  a  care  attends  me  that  a  young  gene- 
;  ration  may  feel  the  nature  of  this  worship. 
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Great  expence  ariBeth  in  relation  to  that  which  is 
called  Divine  worship. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  expence  is  applied 
toward  outward  greatness,  and  many  poor  people, 
in  raising  of  tithes,  labour  in  supporting  customs 
contrary  to  the  simplicity  that  there  is  in  Christ, 
toward  whom  my  mind  hath  often  been  moved 
with  pity. 

In  pure,  silent  worship,  we  dwell  under  the  holy 
anointing,  and  feel  Christ  to  be  our  shepherd. 

Here  the  best  of  teachers  ministers  to  the  several 
conditions  of  his  flock,  and  the  soul  receives  imme- 
diately from  the  Divine  fountain  that  with  which  it 
is  nourished. 

As  I  have  travelled,  at  times,  where  those  of 
other  societies  have  attended  our  meetings,  and  have 
perceived  how  little  some  of  them  knew  of  the  na- 
ture of  silent  worship,  I  have  felt  tender  desires,  in 
ipy  heart,  that  we,  who  often  sit  silent  in  our  meet- 
inss,  may  liye  answerable  to  the  nature  of  an  inward 
feuowship  with  God,  that  no  stumbling-block, 
through  us,  may  be  laid  in  their  way. 

Such  is  the  load  of  unnecessary  expence  which 
lieth  on  that  which  is  called  Divine  service,  in  many 
places,  and  so  much  are  the  minds  of  many  people 
employed  in  outward  forms  and  ceremonies,  that 
the  opening  of  an  inward  silent  worship  in  this  na- 
tion, to  me,  hath  appeared  to  be  a  precious  opening. 

Within  the  last  (our  hundred  years  many  pious 
people  have  been  deeply  exercised  m  soul  on  account 
of  the  superstition  wnich  prevailed  amongst  Uie 
professed  followers  of  Christ,  and,  in  support  of 
their  testimony  against  oppressive  idolatry,  some, 
in  several  ages,  have  finished  their  course  in  the 
flamesL 

It  appears  by  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
that,  tlirough  the  faithfulness  of  the  martyrs,  the 
understandings  uf  many  have  been  opened,  and  the 
minds  of  people  from  age  to  age,  been  more  and 
more  prepared  for  a  real,  suintual  worship. 

My  mind  is  often  offectea  with  a  sense  of  the  con- 
dition of  those  people  who,  in  different  ages,  have 
been  meek  and  patient,  following  Christ  through 
great  afflictions;  and  while  I  behold  the  several 
steps  of  reformation,  and  that  clearness  to  which, 
through  Divine  goodness,  it  hath  been  brought  by 
our  ancestors,  I  feci  tender  desires  that  we,  who 
sometimes  meet  in  silence,  may  never,  by  our  con- 
duct, lay  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  others, 
and  hinder  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  the 
world. 

It  was  a  complaint  against  some  who  were  called 
the  Lord's  people,  that  they  brought  polluted  bread 
to  his  altar,  and  said,  the  table  of  the  Lord  was  con- 
temf  tible. 

In  real,  silent  worship  the  soul  feeds  on  that 
which  is  Divine ;  but  we  cannot  partake  of  the  ta- 
ble of  the  Lord,  and  that  table  which  is  prepared 
by  the  god  of  this  worhl. 

If  Christ  is  our  shepherd,  and  fcedeth  us,  and  we 
are  faithful  in  following  him,  our  lives  will  have  an 
inviting  language,  and  the  table  of  the  Lord  will 
not  be  polluted. 

SAMUEL  HOPKINS, 

The  author  of  n  System  of  Divinity,  was  bom 
September  17,  1721,  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 
He  was  educated  at  Yale  CoUcge.    While  at  New 
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Haven,  he  took  part  in  the  religious  excitement 
caused  by  the  preaching  of  Whitefield,  GObcTt 


Tennent,  and  Jonathan  Edwards.  The  mission- 
ary Brainerd  was  then  in  the  college,  and  influ- 
enced Hopkins.  On  leaving  Yale,  he  bent  his 
way  to  £dwai*ds,  at  Northampton,  with  whom 
he  continued  his  studies  for  some  time.  lie  then, 
in  1743,  was  ordained  at  Shcfllield  (now  Great 
Barrington),  where  he  remained  for  twenty-five 
years — ^being  soon  joined  by  Edwards,  in  his 
neighborhocxl,  at  Stockbridge.  In  1770,  he  was 
ordained  minister  of  a  congregation  at  Newix)rt, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  leave  when  the  Bri- 
tish took  possession  of  the  island.  In  1780  he 
returned,  and  remained  there  till  his  dcatli, 
December  20,  1808.  "He  died  calmly,"  says 
Whittier,  in  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  man, 
"  in  the  steady  faith  of  one  who  had  long  trusted 
all  things  in  the  hand  of  God.  *  The  language  of 
my  heart  is,^  said  he,  *  let  God  be  glorified  by  all 
things,  and  the  best  interest  of  His  kingdom  pro- 
mot^  whatever  becomes  of  me  or  my  interest/ 
To  a  young  friend,  who  visited  him  three  days 
before  his  death,  he  said,  ^  I  am  feeble,  and  can- 
not say  much.  I  have  said  all  I  can  say.  With 
my  last  words,  I  tell  yon,  religion  is  the  one 
thing  needfiil.  And  now  I  am  going  to  die,  and 
I  am  glad  of  it.  Many  years  bemre,  an  agreement 
had  been  made  between  Dr.  Hopkins  and  his  old 
and  tried  friend.  Dr.  Hart,  of  Connecticut,  that 
when  eitlier  was  caUed  home,  the  survivor  should 
preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  the  deceased.  The 
venenible  Dr.  Hart  accordingly  came,  true  to  his 
promise,  preaching  at  the  funeral  from  the  words 
of  Elisha,  *My  father,  my  fatlicr;  the  chariots  of 
Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof.*  In  tlie  burial- 
ground  ac^joining  his  meeting-house,  lies  all  that 
was  mortal  of  Samuel  Hopkins.''* 

Dr.  Channing,  though  widely  diflfering  from 
Hopkins  in  theology,  lias  celebrated  the  moral 
grandeur  of  the  man.  Their  points  of  sympathy 
were  a  common  ardor  of  inde{)ondence,  sliown 
by  Hopkins  in  his  modification  of  Calvinism  and 
tlieory  of  benevolence.  "  His  system,"  says 
Channing,  "  however  fearful,  was  yet  built  on  a 
genennis  foundation.  He  maintained  that  all 
holiness,  all  moral  excellence,  consists  in  benevo- 
lence, or  disinterested  devotion  to  the  greatest 
good.  He  taught  tliat  sin  was  introduced  into 
the  creation,  and  is  to  be  everlastingly  punished, 
because  evil  is  necessaiy  to  tlie  highest  good. 
True  virtue,  ns  he  taught,  was  an  entire  surrender 
of  personal  interest  to  the  Ix^nevolent  purposes  of 
Grtil.  Self-love  he  s]>arcd  in  none  of  its  move- 
ments. The  systi'm  of  Dr.  Hopkins  was  an  effort 
of  reason  to  reconcile  Calvinism  with  its  essential 
truth8.'*t  Allen,  who  has  i)ointed  out  his  modi- 
fications of  the  Cal\nnistic  theolog}',  with  less 
sympathy  for  his  free  spirit  of  inquiry,  pro- 
nounces him  "  a  very  humble,  pious,  and  benevo- 
lent man.  Humility  pervaded  nis  whole  conduct. 
It  preserved  him  from  that  overbearing  zeal, 
which  is  the  of&pring  of  self-confidence  and 
pride."t 

Hoi>kins  early  took  part  in  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  announcing  his  views  on  the  subject 
to  his  congregation  at  Newport,  who  were  inte- 
rested in  the  traffic,  and  giving  to  the  oaoso,  not 
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merely  his  argnmenU,  bat  a  liberal  contribution 
(knn  bis  limited  resuuroen.  His  Dialogue  Ctm- 
etraing  the  Slatery  of  the  African*;  thoteing  it 
to  be  the  Duty  and  Interett  of  the  Am«nean 
State*  to  Emancipate  all  their  Slaeei,  was  pub- 
lished in  1779,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Conti- 
uental  CoogresB. 

In  literary  industry  lie  ivas  of  the  school  of 
Edwnrds,  having  been  enga^  at  times  eighteen 
hoars  a  day  in  his  studies.  His  jiublicatioos  are 
three  senn'oiis — Sin  through  Divme  Interporition 
mn  AdtaiUaffe  to  tht  Uniterte,  and  yet  thi*  no 
&eu*e  for  Sin  or  Eaeotiragemeat  to  it,  1769 ; 
jIk  Inquiry  eoruxmiiig  the  Proiniaea  of  the  Oo»- 
ptl,  Khethtr  any  of  them  are  made  to  the  Eur- 
eJMaoiul  DwoQi  of  Pertont  in  an  Unregeuerate 
Stale,  oontiuaiti);  I'einarks  on  two  sernioiis  by 
Dr.  Mayheu-,  1765 ;  on  the  Ditinily  of  Christ, 
1768,  and  severiJ  other  discnui-aes,  emliracing 
[KHiits  of  his  peculiar  views,  wbicli  he  tet  forth 
lystemalJt^ly  in  the  System  of  Doctrine*,  eon- 
tained  ia  Dvnine  Revelation,  in  17S3.  Ho  wrote 
also  the  Lift  of  Satannah  Anthony,  1796,  and 
of  Jfrt.  Otftorn,  1798,  and  btt  sketches  of  his 
life,  written  by  Linudf,  and  suverol  theological 
tracts,  published  by  Dr.  West,  of  Stockbridge,  in 
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SAUHON  OCCOM. 

Saiuo:i  Occou,  a  ^[:>h<>^.(n  Indian,  wns  Iximat 
Mohegnn,  on  the  TliatiidS  nvur,  Connecticut, 
■bout  the  year  1723.  He  wiindL>red  throijgb  the 
vicinity  with  his  parents,  who  lived  after  the 
vogTJnt  manner  of  their  tribe,  nntil  during  a 
vi^t  to  his  neighborhood  by  several  clergymen  of 
tlie  adjoining  settlements,  he  became  subject  t» 
religious  impre^ions,  and  v/at  induc.>d  tt>  devote 
bis  future  career  to  the  spiritual  ednention  of  his 
(leople.  He  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen  an  inninte 
of  Mr.  Wheeloclt'a  school  at  Lebanon,  for  t\K  e  Jn- 
Gfttion  of  Indi;tn.s  an  institution  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  Durtmnuth  College,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years.  In  1748,  be  taught  a  school 
for  a  short  time  in  New  London,  nnd  then  re- 
moving ti>  Long  Island,  ugain  taught  a  school,  and 
prcaobed  among  the  Montauk  Indians,  residing  at 
East  Hamilton,  where  ho  eked  out  a  living  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  binding  books,  m^ing 
wooden  spoons,  stocking  guns,  nnd  working  as  a 
cooper.  He  was  regularly  ordained,  Aug.  28, 
1769.  In  1766  he  waa  sent  by  Wheelock  with 
Mr.  Whittoker,  the  minister  of  Norwiuh,  to  Eng- 
land, in  behalf  of  the  Indian  Charity  School,  en- 
dowed by  Moor.  From  February  16,  1766,  to 
July  22, 1767,  ho  preached  in  vnrions  (mrtstrfthe 
coDiitry,  from  thr.«  to  four  hundred  sennons,  to 
crowded  sudiencee,  arid  received  much  attention. 
On  his  return  be  remained  for  soma  time  at 
Mohemm,  and  in  1786  removed  with  a  number 
of  Indians  of  that  neighborhood  Ui  Brotherton, 
near  Utica,  New  York,  where  a  tntct  of  land  had 
been  granted  by  the  Oneidna.  Uo  afterwards 
resided  among  tke  Stockbridge  Indians,  who  had 
been  previously  instructed  in  Christianity  by 
Edwards,  and  received  a  tract  near  the  lands  of 
the  Mohegang,  where  ho  died  in  July,  1792.  His 
funeral  wiet  attended  by  over  six  hundred  Indinns. 
Omoin  publiaheil  a  sermon  on  the  execution 
at  Hoitea  Paul,  at  New  Haven,  Bept  i,  1772,  and 
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in  the  Collections  of  the  Mnaaaohusetts  HiBturioa 
Society,*  "Hia  disooursee,"  says  Dr.  Dwigfat. 
"  though  not  proofe  of  superior  talents,  were 
decent,  and  his  utterance  in  some  degree  eJo- 
qnent."  He  now  and  then  succumbed  to  strong 
drink,  but  mainlined  in  other  respects  a  good 
character. 

WILLIAM  LIVrsOSTON. 
Tna  Livin^rston  family  was  founded  in  America 
by  Robert  Livingston,  tlie  son  of  a  clergyman  of 
TcvLOt,  in  Roibui^hi-hire,  Scotland.  lie  emi- 
grated about  the  year  16T2,  and  appears  to  Itava 
soon  ailer  tilleil  the  office  of  Secretaiy  to  ttie  Coin* 
missioners   of  Albany   and   |ijtrl«  adjacent.     Ho 

Purchased  an  extensive  trncl  of  land  from  tho 
odiona,  wliich  was  tncorjHii'ated  into 
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of  Livingston,  by  jiatent  datetl  July  22, 1686.    H« 
took  an  active  part  in  coloniui  altiiirs,  and  died 
about   1726.     His   son   Philip  Huccoeded  to  tha 
estote  and  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Peter 
Van  Brugh  of  Albany,  in  wliich  city  their  fifUi 
chihl,  William,  was  bom  in  Noveriiltcr,  1728.    A 
year  of  his  boj'hood  was  passed  with  amis^onary 
among  the  Mohock  Indians,  during  ivhich  ho  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  tlie  language  and  manners 
of  the  tril>e  which  was  of  muoli  service  to  him 
I  subsequently.    In  1787  he  entered  Yale  Collt^ 
.  and  wa'*  graduated  nt  the  head  of  hiscln's  iu  1741. 
I   Ho  studied  law  in  the  City  of  New  York  with  Mr. 
^  James  Aloinnder.    Two  essays,  which  he  pnb- 
I   lisbed   nnder  the   signature   Tyro  PhiMegi*,  in 

•  WbMloekl  Brief  N«iT«t1ra  nf  the  IndUn  CharltF  School 

I    A  iMIar  from  the  R*r.  Jnhi.  DeruUon.  nfa.ybr™k,lo  Kn. 

Dr.  StvWfn  elwing  Mr.  Omiiu'B  OEmnnt  of  IheMonlMk 

IikUuu.    A.D.  1T<L    Uin.  lUn.  Bod.  Coll.,  Ftni  Sartor  i. 
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Parker's  New  Yorit  Weekly  Post  Boy,  Angnrt 
19,  ITlfi,  probably  hia  lir»c  published  coniposi- 
doiu,  on  tlie  mode  of  BtuUyiiig  bw,  wLich  then 
and  DOW  pruvaib,  oHcnded  lijs  iiistnictor,  and  led 
to  his  wiLlidniwttl  to  tJie  oitice  of  Mr.  William 
Siuith,  witli  wliom  he  ouiiiplct«d  bis  course 
While  a  etudi-iit  ho  iiiorriiHl  Sosaiinah,  diiught«r 
of  Philip  Fruncli.  ]n  17-17  ho  issued  iiis  Pot'm 
entitled  Thilauphie  SoUtude.  In  lTo2,  In  niir- 
ananoe  of  an  act  of  the  lepBlatui'e,  he  published, 
with  Willioio  Sniitli,  Jr.,  the  Unit  digest  of  tlia 
OotoDV  Ijiws;  and  in  the  sonie  year  oominenoed 
«  weekly  pulitiool  and  niieoellaneouB  jiiumol  of 
four  pages  folio,  ountoining  ciisayB  and  correa- 
pondenoe  on  the  model  of  the  Spectator,  Thtlndt- 
pendent  Rejieetor.  It  was  cunductoil  with  spirit, 
and  made  ai-tir,  being  on  one  occa?ion  denouDced 
from  the  pnlpit  It  entered  waniily  into  the  dis- 
«»aion  relative  to  the  religiuua  formation  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  King's,  afterwards  Columbia 
OoUege,  seven  of  whom  were,  by  the  act  of  No- 
vember, 1761,  vesting  the  funds  raised  by  lotte- 
ries for  the  future  Institution,  to  be  of  the  Epis- 
copal, two  of  the  Dutch,  and  one  (livingaton 
himself)  of  the  Presbyterian  dvnumi nations.  The 
publicatjon  closed  In  consecjnenoe  of  the  ontcry 
mode  ogainst  it,  with  tlio  tifty-second  nuuiber. 
In  17G4  ho  published  several  of  a  series  of 
ooinmunications  entitled  The  Watch  Toaer,  in 
Hugh  Gaine's  Mercury,  on  tbe  still  a^ntated 
topic  of  King's  College.  In  176T  he  issued  a  work, 
firit  pub1i^!led  in  London,  entitled,  A  Eeriete  of' 
the  Military  Op«ratioi>»  in  SorOi  America,  from 
th»  eommeitcement  of  Freiieh  heelilitiee  on  t^^t 
Jrmitiere  of  Virginia  ia  1753,  to  the  surrender  of 
Otteego  on  the  14fA  April,  175G,  in  a  Letter  to  u 
iif^Uman.  It  woa  written  in  defence  of  Go- 
vernor Sliliiey.  In  the  soine  year  he  pnblished  u 
funeral  eulc^um  on  the  Rev.  Awsd  Burr,  Pre- 
sident of  tlie  College  of  New  Jeney.  In  1T68, 
lavingston  was  elected  fhnn  hia  brother's  uionor 
k  member  of  tlio  Assembly,  as  a  representative  of 
the  opposition  to  tlie  De  Lancey  or  church  party, 
which  the  King's  College  controversy  hod  con- 
tributed to  form.  In  17ti5  he  published  a  series 
of  £eea}-s  entitled  Tht  Sentinel,  in  Holt's  New 
York  Weekly  Post  Boy.  One  of  the  most  striking 
of  these  is  entitlwl,  A  New  Sermon  to  an  Old 
Tut.  Touth  not  tniiie  aaointtd;  in  whicli  hi^ 
do^gn  is  to  show  that  the  "  ouointed"  are  not  the 
monarclia  hut  the  people.  These  extended  to 
twenty-eight  numbers.  His  next  publication  was 
spamplklet  on  the  proposed  American  Episcojiute, 
{n  answer  to  some  strictures  on  the  colonies  by 
dio  Bii^op  of  LL'm<lafr.  Be  also  wrote  some  of 
the  articles  on  the  same  sulyect  whioli  appeared 
nudcr  the  title  of  The  Amtriean  Whig,  in  tlie 
New  York  Gitzette.  Tliis  subject  was  one  fiercely 
ooDteated  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  as  well 
as  New  Entclond.  Tlie  opposition  to  the  nii-nsuru 
was  based  on  political  jealousy  of  a  union  of 
tharch  and  state,  which  it  was  feared  would  follow 
the  iotriMluction  of  bishops, 
riaa  groin 
eatablislin: 

In  1770,  Mr.  Livingston  pub- 


to  A  country-seat,  to  which  he  gavo  llie  genial 
name  of  Liberty  Uall,  at  Ellzabethtown,  New  Jw- 
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sey.  Theprogreasoftho  Revolution  did  not,  how- 
ever, permit  tjie  fulfilment  of  his  long  cherished  de- 
sire forniral  retirement.  In  1 774  he  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  continental  congress.  He  was  re- 
elected the  following  year,  but  reoalled  on  tlte  Stii 
of  June  to  take  coumisnd  as  brigadier-general  of 
the  roilitja  of  his  native  state,  at  Ellzabcthtown 
Point.  In  1778  he  was  elected  governor  of  the 
state.  During  his  administration  he  pnbllshetl 
several  essays  under  the  signature  of  Bortengivs, 
in  the  New  Jersey  Gazette,  a  paper  established  to 
oppose  Rivington's  Roynl  GoEctte,  which  was 
especially  virulent  ogainst  the  "Don  Qnixote  of 
tiie  Jer.wys,"  as  it  unceremoniously  styles  the 
Governor.  He  also  wrote  under  the  same  signa- 
ture. In  1779,  in  the  United  States  Magazine,  pub- 
lislied  In  Philadelphia,  but  soon  after  ascertaining 
tiint  several  members  of  the  Legislature  hod  ez- 
pre>sed  "  their  dissatisfaction,  that  the  chief 
magistrate  of  tlio  state  should  contribute  to  the 
periodicals,  he  discontinued  his  commonicaliona 
altogether." 

Governor  Li v  Ingston's  correspondence  shows  the 
hi  gl  I  estimation  in  which  hisseniccs  to  the  nation 
througliont  the  war  were  appreciated  by  Wasli- 
ington  and  hia  fellow  patriots,  and  the  repeated 
attempts  mode  by  the  enemy  to  enrmund  his  honse 
and  capture  his  persim,  bear  a  like  honorable 
testimony  to  his  efficiency.  Ho  supported  not 
only  tlie  militarv,  but  what  was  perhaps  more 
rare,  the  fitunciiu  measures  of  Congress,  <lcclining, 
on  one  occasion,  to  appoint  on  individual  to  the 
ofllce  of  postinoster  on  the  ground  that  he  hod 
relosed  \n  take  continental  money.  In  1785  he 
was  elected  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Holland,  but 
declined  the  appointment.  In  the  next  year  he 
resumeil  his  contributions  to  the  press  under 
tiie  titie  of  The  Primitite  Whig,  m  Collins's 
New  Jersey  Gazette.  In  1787  he  ejtertod  him- 
self in  obtaining  materials  for  Mor<e's  Geo- 
graphy, and  in  correcting  the  sheets  of  the  work, 
which  appeared  nt  Elizabetlitowu,  17811,  with 
a  dedication  to  the  governor.  In  1787  he  was 
also  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Feilcral  Con- 
vention. He  was  an  active  member,  thou^  nut 
a  proi  iiinent  debater,  of  that  body.  In  June,  1780, 
ho  was  "ittnckcil  by  a  dnn>sy,  which  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  while  still  governor  of  tike  state,  on 
Sunday,  July  25, 1790. 
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In  his  private,  Livingston  maintained  the  high 
tone  of  his  public  life.  His  intercourse  with  his 
numerous  family,  and  with  those  about  him,  was 
kindly  and  simple.  He  reUiined  Ms  love  of  rural 
pursuits  througnout  his  official  career^  and  in  the 
words  of  Brissot,  who  mentions  him  in  his  travels 
in  1788s  was  *^  at  once  a  writer,  a  governor,  and 
a  ploDgtiinan/' 

In  person  Governor  Livingston  was  tall,  and  so 
thin  as  to  have  been  called  by  ^^soine  female 
wit,"  the  "whipping  post."  A  Memoir  by 
Theodore  SedgwicK,*  was  published  in  1833.  It 
contains  numerous  extracts  from  his  correspond- 
ence, and  is  admirably  executed. 

HOB  lOTRXAT. 
VBOM  TIR  POKM,  PmLOSOPHIC  SOLITVDB. 

Let  ardent  heroes  seek  renown  in  arms, 

Pant  nfter  fame,  and  rush  to  wai-'s  alarms ; 

To  shining  palaces  let  fooU  resort, 

And  dunces  cringe,  to  be  estecin'd  at  court ; 

Mine  be  the  pleasure  of  a  rural  life. 

From  noise  remote,  and  ignorant  of  strife ; 

Far  from  the  painted  belle,  and  white-glov'd  beau, 

The  lawless  masquerade,  and  midnight  show : 

From  ladies,  lap-dogs  courtiers,  garters,  stars, 

FopS)  fiddlers,  tyrants,  emperors,  and  czar& 

Full  in  the  centre  of  some  shad  v  grove. 
By  nature  form'd  for  solitude  and  love: 
On  banks  array*d  with  ever-blooming  flowere. 
Near  beauteous  land^^capes,  or  by  roseate  bowers. 
My  neat,  but  simple  mansion  I  would  raise. 
Unlike  the  sumptuous  domes  of  modern  davs ; 
Devoid  of  pomp,  with  rural  plainness  form  d, 
With  savage  game,  and  glossy  shells  adorn'd. 

No  costly  furniture  should  grace  my  hall ; 
But  curling  vines  ascend  against  the  wall. 
Whose  pliant  branches  should  luxuriant  twine, 
While  purple  dusters  swell'd  with  future  wine: 
To  slake  my  thirst  a  liauid  lapse  distil 
From  craggy  rocks,  ana  spread  a  limpid  rilL 

Along  my  mansion,  spiry  firs  should  grow. 
And  gloomy  yews  extend  the  shady  row : 
The  cedars  flourish,  and  the  ))oplars  rise. 
Sublimely  tall,  and  shoot  into  the  skies : 
Among  the  leaves,  refreshing  zephyrs  play. 
And  crowding  trees  exclude  the  noon-tide  ray ; 
Whereon  the  birds  their  downy  nests  should  form. 
Securely  shelter*d  from  the  battering  storm ; 
And  to  melodious  notes  their  choir  apply. 
Soon  a^  Aurora  bhish'd  along  the  sky : 
While  all  around  th'  enclianting  music  rings, 
And  ev'ry  vocal  grove  responsive  sings. 

Me  to  sequestered  scenes  ye  muses  guide. 
Where  nature  wantons  in  her  virgin  pride ; 
To  mossy  banks,  edg'd  round  with  op  ning  flowers, 
Elysian  fields  and  amaranthine  bowers. 
To  ambrosial  founts,  and  sleep-inspiring  rills. 
To  herbag*d  vales,  gay  lawns,  and  sunny  hills. 

Welcome,  ye  shades!  all  hail,  ye  vernal  blooms! 
Ye  bow'ry  thickets,  and  prophetic  glooms ! 
Ye  forests,  hail  I  ye  solitary  woods! 
Love- whispering  groves,  and  silver-streaming  floods : 
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Ye  meads,  that  aromatic  sweets  exhale  I 
Yc  birds,  and  all  ye  sylvan  beauties,  hail  I 
Oh  how  I  long  with  you  to  spend  my  days. 
Invoke  the  muse,  and  try  the  rural  lays  1 

No  trumpets  there  with  martial  clangor  sound. 
No  prostrate  heroes  strew  the  crimson  ground  ; 
No  groves  of  lances  glitter  in  the  air. 
Nor  thund*ring  drums  provoke  the  sanguine  war : 
But  wliite-rob'd  Peace,  and  universal  Love 
Smile  in  the  field,  and  brighten  ev*ry  grove : 
There  all  the  beauties  of  the  circling  year, 
In  native  ornamental  pride  appear. 
Gay,  rosy-bosom'd  Spring,  and  April  show'rs. 
Wake,  from  the  womb  of  earth,  tne  rising  flow'rs; 
In  deeper  verdure.  Summer  clothes  Uie  plain, 
And  Autumn  bends  beneath  the  golden  ernin  ; 
The  trees  weep  amber ;  and  the  whispermg  gales 
Breeze  o'er  the  lawn,  or  murmur  through  Uie  vales: 
The  flow*ry  tribes  in  gay  confusion  bloom, 
Profuse  with  sweets,  and  fragrant  with  perfume ; 
On  blossoms  blossoms,  fruits  on  fruits  arise, 
And  varied  prospects  glad  the  wandering  eyes. 
In  these  fair  seats,  Td  pass  the  joyous  day. 
Where  meadows  flourish,  and  wliere  fielcu  look  gay ; 
From  bliss  to  bliss  with  endless  pleasure  rove. 
Seek  crystal  streams,  or  haunt  the  vernal  grove. 
Woods,  fountains,  lakes,  the  fertile  fields,  or  shades. 
Aerial  mountains,  or  sulnacent  glades. 
There  from  the  polish*d  fetters  of  the  great. 
Triumphal  piles,  and  gilded  rooms  of  state- 
Prime  ministers,  and  sycophantic  knaves, 
Illustrious  villains,  and  illustrious  slaves, 
From  all  the  vain  formality  of  fools. 
And  odious  talk  of  arbitrary  rules : 
The  ruffling  cares,  which  the  vex'd  soul  annoy, 
The  wealth  the  rich  possess,  but  not  enjoy. 
The  visionary  bliss  the  world  can  lend, 
Th'  insidious  foe,  and  false,  designing  friend. 
The  seven-fold  fury  of  Xnntippe's  soul. 

And  S ^*8  rage,  that  burns  without  controul; 

I'd  live  retired,  contented,  and  serene. 
Forgot,  unknown,  unenvied,  and  unseen. 

FAVOSme  BOOKS. 

But  to  improve  the  intellectual  mind, 
Reading  sliould  be  to  contemplation  join'd. 
First  I'd  collect  from  the  Parnassian  spring, 
What  muses  dictate,  and  what  poets  sing. — 
Virffil,  as  prince,  shou'd  wear  the  laurel  d  crown. 
And  other  bards  ])ay  homage  to  his  throne ; 
The  blood  of  heroes  now  effus'd  so  long. 
Will  run  forever  purple  thro*  his  song. 
See!  how  he  mounts  toward  the  blest  abodes. 
On  planets  rides,  and  talks  with  demigods  I 
How  do  our  ravish'd  spirits  melt  away. 
When  in  his  song  Sicilian  shepherds  play  I 
But  wliat  a  splendor  strikes  the  dazzled  eye. 
When  Dido  shines  in  awful  majesty ! 
Embroidered  purple  clnd  the  Tyrian  queen, 
Her  motion  graceful,  and  august  her  mien ; 
A  golden  zone  her  royal  Uinbs  embrac'd, 
A  golden  quiver  rattled  by  her  wabt 
See  Iter  proud  steed  majestically  prance, 
Contemn  the  trumpet,  and  deride  the  launce  I 
In  crimson  trappings,  glorious  to  behold, 
Confus'dly  gay  with  interwoven  gold! 
He  cliamps  the  bit,  and  throws  tiie  foam  around. 
Impatient  paws,  and  tears  the  solid  ground. 
How  stern  y£neas  thunders  thro'  the  field  1 
With  tow'ring  hehnet,  and  refulgent  shield  I 
Coursers  o'erturn'd,  and  miglity  warriors  slain, 
Defonn'd  with  gore,  lie  welt'ring  on  tlie  plain, 
Struck  through  with  wounds,  ill-fated  chieftains  lie. 
Frown  e'en  in  death,  and  threaten  as  they  die. 
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Tliro*  the  thick  squadrons  see  the  hero  bound  I 
(Ilis  lielmet  flaBhes,  and  his  arms  resound  !^ 
All  grim  with  rage,  he  frowns  o'er  Turnus  head, 
(Re-kindled  ire  1  for  blooming  Pnllas  dead) 
Then  in  his  bosom  plung*d  the  shining  blade — 
The  soul  indignant  sought  the  Stygian  shade  I 

The  far-fam*d  bards  that  grac*d  Britannia's  isle, 
Should  next  compose  the  venerable  pile. 
Great  Milton  first,  for  towering  thought  renown'd. 
Parent  of  song,  and  fam*d  the  world  around  1 
His  glowing  breast  divine  Urania  fir'd, 
Or  God  himself  th'  immortal  bard  iiispir*d. 
Borne  on  triumphant  wings  he  takes  nis  flight,^ 
Explores  all  heaven,  and  treads  the  realms  of  light ; 
In  martial  pomp  he  clothes  th'  angelic  train. 
While  warring  myriads  shake  the  etlierial  plain. 
First  Michael  stalks,  high  tow*ring  o*er  the  rest. 
With  heav*nly  plumage  nodding  on  his  crest: 
Impenetrable  arms  his  limbs  infold, 
Eternal  adi^mant,  and  burning  gold !  ^ 
Sparkling  in  fiery  mail,  with  dire  delight, 
Rebellious  Satan  animates  the  fight : 
Armipotent  they  sink  in  rolling  smoke. 
All  heav*n  resoundinff,  to  its  centre  shook. 
To  crush  lAi^  foes,  and  quell  the  dire  alarms, 
Messiah  sparkled  in  refulgent  arms : 
In  radiant  panoply  divinely  bright. 
His  limbs  mcas'd,  he  flash'd  devouring  light: 
On  burning  ^vheels,  o'er  heav'n*s  crystalline  road 
ITiunder'd  tlie  cimriot  of  the  filial  God ; 
Tlie  burning  wheels  on  golden  axles  turnM, 
With  flaming  gems  tlie  golden  axles  buni*d. 
Lo !  the  anotitate  host,  with  terror  struck. 
Roll  bock  by  millions  I     Th'  empyrean  shook  I 
Sceptres,  and  orbed  shields,  and  crowns  of  gold, 
Cherubs  and  seraphs  in  confusion  rolVd ; 
Till  from  his  hand  the  triple  thunder  liurl'd, 
Compcird  them,  head-long,  to  th'  infernal  world. 

Then  tuneful  Pope,  whom  all  the  nine  inspire, 
With  sapphic  sweetness,  and  pindaric  fire, 
Father  of  verse  1  melodious  and  divine! 
Next  peerless  Milton  should  distinguieh'd  shine. 
SmooUi  flow  his  numbers,  when  he  paints  the  grove, 
Th'  enraptur'd  virgins  list'niiig  into  love. 
But  when  the  night,  and  hoarse-resounding  storm 
Rush  on  the  deep,  and  Neptune's  fnce  deform. 
Rough  runs  the  verse,  the  son'rous  numbers  roar, 
like  the  hoarse  surge  that  thundera  on  the  shore 
But  when  he  sings  tli'  exhilarated  swains, 
Th'  embowViiig  groves,  and  Windsor's  blissful  plains, 
Our  eyes  are  ravish'd  with  the  sylvan  scene, 
Embroider'd  fields,  and  groves  in  living  green : 
His  lays  the  verdure  of  the  meads  prolong. 
And  wither'd  forests  blossom  in  his  song. 
Thames'  silver  streams  his  flowing  verse  admire, 
And  cense  to  murmur  while  he  tunes  his  lyre. 

Next  should  appear  great  Dryden's  lofty  muse, 
For  who  would  bi*ydcn*s  polish'd  veife  refiise? 
His  lips  were  moisten'd  in  Parnassus'  spring, 
And  Phoebus  taught  his  laureat  son  to  sing. 
How  long  did  Virgil  untranslated  moan, 
His  beauties  fading,  and  his  flights  unknown ; 
Till  Dryden  rose,  and,  in  exalted  strain. 
Re-sang  the  fortune  of  the  god-like  man  t 
Again  the  Trojan  prince,  with  dire  delight, 
Dreadful  in  arms,  demands  the  ling'ring  fight: 
Again  Camilla  glows  with  martial  fire, 
Drives  armies  back,  and  makes  all  Troy  retire. 
Witli  more  than  native  lustre,  Virgil  snines. 
And  gains  subliraer  heights  in  Dryden's  lines. 

Tlie  gentle  Watts,  who  strings  his  silver  lyre 
To  sacred  odes,  and  heav'n's  all-ruling  Sire ; 


Who  scorns  th*  applause  of  the  licentious  stage 
And  mounts  yon  sparkling  worlds  with  hallo w'd 

rage. 
Compels  my  thoughts  to  wing  th'  heav'nly  road« 
And  wafts  my  soul,  exulting,  to  my  God : 
No  fabled  nine,  harmonious  bard  I  inspire 
Thy  raptured  breast  with  such  sernphic  fire ; 
But  prompting  angels  warm  thy  boundless  rage. 
Direct  thy  thoughts,  and  animate  thy  page. 
Blest  man  1  for  spotJess  sanctity  rever'd, 
Lov'd  by  the  good,  and  by  the  guilty  fenr'd ; 
Blest  man !  from  gay,  delusive  scenes  remov'd, 
Thy  Maker  loving,  bv  thy  Maker  lov'd, 
To  God  thou  tun  st  tny  consecrated  lays. 
Nor  meanly  blush  to  sing  Jehovah's  praise. 
Oh  I  did,  like  thee,  each  laureled  bnrd  delight 
To  paint  Religion  in  her  native  light. 
Not  then  with  plays  the  lab'ring  preas  would  groan. 
Nor  Vice  defy  the  pulpit  and  the  throne ; 
No  impious  rhymers  ctiarm  a  vicious  age. 
Nor  prostrate  Virtue  groan  beneath  their  rage; 
But  themes  divine  in  lofty  numbers  nse. 
Fill  tlie  wide  earth,  and  echo  thro'  the  skies. 

These  for  delight     For  profit  I  would  read 
The  labour'd  volumes  of  the  leanied  dead. 
Sagacious  Locke,  by  Providence  designed, 
To  exalt,  instnict,  and  rectify  the  mind. 
The  unconouernble  sage*  whom  virtue  fir'd, 
And  from  tne  tyrant's  lawless  ruge  retird. 
When  victor  Caesar  freed  unhii])|)y  Rome 
From  Pompey's  chains,  to  substitute  his  own. 
Longinus,  Livy,  fam'd  Thucydides, 
Quintilinn,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes, 
Persuasive  TuUy,  and  Corduba's  sage,f  , 

Who  fell  by  Nero's  uurelentii.g  rage; 
Ilimi  whom  ungrateful  Athens  doiim'd  to  bleed, 
Despis'd  when  living,  and  deplor'd  when  dead. 
Raleigh  I'd  read  witli  ever  fresh  delight. 
While  ages  past  rise  present  to  my  sight : 
Ah  man  unblest !  he  foreign  realms  explored. 
Then  fell  a  victim  to  his  country's  aword ! 
Nor  should  great  Derlmin  pass  neglected  by. 
Observant  sage!  to  whose  deep-piercing  eye. 
Nature's  stupendous  works  expanded  lie. 
Nor  he,  Britannia,  thy  unmatch'd  renown  I 
(Adjudg'd  to  wear  the  philosophic  crown) 
Who  on  the  solar  orb  uplifted  rode. 
And  scann'd  the  unfathomable  works  of  God  I 
Who  bound  the  silver  planets  to  their  spheres, 
And  trae'd  the  elliptic  curve  of  blazing  stars  I 

j   Immortal  Newton ;  whose  illustrious  name 

I  Will  shine  on  records  of  eternal  fame. 

▲  WITK. 

By  love  directed,  I  would  choose  a  wife, 
To  improve  my  bliss,,  ond  ease  the  load  of  life. 
Hail,  wedlock  1  hail,  inviolable  tye ! 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  joy  I 
Love,  friendship,  honour,  tnith,  and  pure  delight 
Harmonious  mingle  in  the  nuptial  rite. 
In  Eden,  first  the  holy  state  began. 
When  perfect  innocence  di^tiiiguisli'd  man; 
The  human  pair,  the  Almighty  ]wntiff  led, 
Gay  as  the  morning,  to  the  bridal  bed ; 
A  dread  solemnity  the  espouijials  grac'd. 
Angels  the  witnesses/  and  God  the  priest! 
All  earth  exulted  on  the  nuptial  hour. 
And  voluntary  roses  deck'd  the  bow'r; 
The  joyous  birds  on  every  blossom'd  spray. 
Sung  hymeneans  to  the  important  day. 
While  Philomela  swell'd  the  si>ousnl  song. 
And  Paradise  with  gratulation  rung. 
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Relate,  inspiring  mnset  where  shnll  I  find 
A  blooming  virgin  with  an  ongel  mmd? 
Unblemish  d  as  the  white-rob'd  virgin  quire 
That  fed,  O  Rome  I  thy  consecratea  fire  ? 
By  reason  aw*d,  ambitious  to  be  good, 
Averse  to  vice,  and  zealous  for  her  God? 
Relate,  in  what  blest  region  can  I  find 
Such  bright  perfections  in  a  female  mind  ? 
What  phoenix- woman  breathes  the  vital  air 
So  greatly  good,  and  so  divinely  lair  ? 
Sure  not  the  g^y  and  fashionable  train, 
Licentious,  proud,  immoral,  and  proTane; 
Who  spend  their  golden  hours  in  antic  dress, 
Mahcious  whispers,  and  inglorious  ease. 

Lo  I  round  the  board  a  shining  train  appears 
In  rosy  beauty,  and  in  prime  of  veara ! 
This  hates  a  nounce,  and  this  a  flounce  approves. 
This  shows  the  trophies  of  her  former  loves ; 
Polly  avers,  that  Sylvia  drest  in  green, 
When  last  at  church  the  gaudy  nyini)h  was  seen ; 
Chloe  condemns  her  optics ;  and  will  lay 
Twas  azure  sattin,  interstreak*d  with  grey ; 
Lucy,  invested  with  judicial  power. 
Awards  'twas  neither, — and  the  strife  is  o'er. 
Then  parrots,  lap  dogs,  monkeys,  squirrels,  beaux, 
Fans,  ribands,  tuckers,  patches,  furbelocs. 
In  quick  succession,  thro*  their  faneics  run. 
Ana  dance  incessant,  on  the  flippant  tongue. 
And  when,  fatigu*d  with  evVy  other  s|>ort. 
The  belles  prepare  to  grace  tne  sacred  court, 
They  marshal  all  their  forces  in  array. 
To  Kill  with  glances,  and  destroy  in  pluy. 
Two  skilful  maids  with  reverential  fear. 
In  wanton  wreaths  collect  their  silken  hair ; 
Two  (Miint  their  cheeks,  and  round  tlieir  temples 

Tjour 
The  fragrant  unguent,  and  the  ambrosial  shower ; 
One  pulls  the  shape-creating  stays ;  and  one 
Encircles  round  her  wnist  the  golden  zone ; 
Not  with  more  toil  to  improve  immort'il  charms, 
Strove  Juno,  Venus,  and  the  queen  of  arms. 
When  Priam's  son  adjudg*d  the  golden  prize. 
To  the  resistless  beauty  of  the  skies. 
At  length,  equip*d  in  Love*s  enticing  arms. 
With  ^1  that  glitters,  and  with  all  that  charms. 
The  ideal  goddeases  to  churoh  repair. 
Peep  thro*  the  fan,  and  mutter  o*er  a  pray*r, 
Or  listen  to  the  orean*s  pompous  sound, 
Or  eye  the  gilded  images  around ; 
Or,  deeply  studied  in  coquettish  niles. 
Aim  wily  glances  at  unthinking  fools; 
Or  show  the  lily  hand  with  graceful  air. 
Or  wound  the  ropling  with  a  lock  of  hair: 
And  when  the  hated  discipline  is  o*er. 
And  misses  tortur'd  with  repent,  no  more. 
They  mount  the  pictured  coach ;  and,  to  the  play, 
The  celebrated  idols  hie  away. 

Not  so  the  laas  that  should  my  joys  improve, 
With  solid  friendship,  and  connubial  love : 
A  native  bloom,  witn  intermingled  white. 
Should  set  her  features  in  a  pleasing  light ; 
Like  Helen  flushing  with  unrival'd  charms, 
When  raptui^d  Paris  darted  in  her  anna. 
Bat  what,  alas  I  avails  a  ruby  cheek, 
A  downy  bo3om,  or  a  snowy  neck  I 
Gharms  ill  supply  the  want  of  innocence, 
Nor  beauty  forms  intrinsic  excellence : 
But  in  her  breast  let  moral  beauties  shine, 
Sapemal  grace  and  purity  divine: 
Sooliiiie  her  reason,  and  her  native  wit 
Unstnin'd  with  pedantry,  and  low  conceit : 
Her  fancy  lively,  and  her  judgment  free 
Vrcm  female  prejudice  and  bigotry : 
Avene  to  idol  pomp,  and  outward  show, 


The  flatt'ring  coxcomb,  and  fantastic  beau. 

The  fop's  impertinence  she  should  despise, 

Tho'  sorely  wounded  by  her  radiant  eyes ; 

But  pay  due  rev'rence  to  the  exalted  mind. 

By  learning  polish'd,  and  by  wit  refin'd, 

who  all  her  virtues,  without  guile,  commends. 

And  all  her  faults  as  freely  reprehends^ 

Soft  Hymen's  rites  her  passion  should  approve. 

And  in  her  bosom  glow  the  flames  of  love : 

To  me  her  soul,  by  sacred  friendship,  turn, 

And  I,  {6r  her,  with  ciiial  friendship  burn: 

In  ev'ry  stage  of  life  afford  relief. 

Partake  my  joys,  and  sympathize  my  grief; 

Unshaken,  wafk  in  Virtue's  peaceful  road, 

Nor  bribe  her  Reason  to  pursue  the  mode ; 

Mild  as  the  saint  whose  errors  are  forgiv'u. 

Calm  as  a  vestnl,  and  corai)os'd  as  heaven. 

This  be  the  partner,  this  the  lovely  wife. 

That  should  embellish  and  prolong  my  life, 

A  nymph!  who  might  a  second  fail  inspire. 

And  fill  a  glowing  cherub  with  desire !    . 

With  her  I'd  spend  the  pleasurable  day. 

While  fleeting  minutes  gayly  danc'd  awny :  . 

With  her  I'd  walk,  delighteu,  o'er  the  green. 

Thro'  ev'ry  blooming  mead,  and  rural  scene ; 

Or  sit  in  open  fields  damask'd  with  flow'rs. 

Or  where  cool  shades  imbrown  the  noon-tide  boVm 

Imparadis'd  within  my  eager  arms, 

I'd  i*eign  the  happy  monarch  of  her  charms ; 

Oft  on  her  panting  bosom  would  I  lay. 

And' in  dissolving  raptures  melt  away ; 

Then  lull'd,  by  nightingales,  to  balmy  rest, 

My  blooming  fair  should  slumber  at  my  breast 


coKCLUBion; 


And  when  dccrcpid  nge  (frail  mortals'  doom) 
Should  bend  my  witlier'd  body  to  the  tomb. 
No  warbling  syrens  should  retard  my  flight 
To  heavenly  mansions  of  unclouded  light 
Tho'  Death,  with  his  imperial  horrors  crown'd. 
Terrific  grinn'd,  and  formidably  frown'd. 
Offences  pardon'd  and  remitted  sin. 
Should  form  a  calm  serenity  within : 
Blessing  my  natal  and  my  mortal  hour, 
(My  sotil  committed  to  tlie  eternal  pow'r) 
Inexorable  Dcatli  should  smile,  for  I 
Who  knew  to  live,  would  never  fear  to  die. 

JAMES  OTIS, 

The  first  writer  of  the  Revolution,  was  bom  in 
Barnstable,  Feb.  5,  1724.  He  was  prepared  for 
Harvard  (jollege  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Russell, 
and  graduated  in  1743.  Eighteen  month.'^  after 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Jeremiah  Gridley,  and  was  admitted  in  1748,  at 
Plymouth,  where  he  resided.  Two  years  after  he 
removed  to  Boston.  His  practice  soon  became 
extensive.  In  1756,  ho  married  Miss  Rnth  Cun- 
ningham, the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  Boston. 
In  1760,  he  was  engaged  in  the  famous  case  of 
the  Writs  of  Assistance — a  new  regulation  intro- 
duced by  the  English  government,  by  which  the 
courts  were  called  upon  to  protect  the  officers 
of  the  customs  in  forcibly  entering  and  searching 
the  premises  of  merchants  in  quest  of  dutiable 
goods.  Pending  the  application  to  the  Superior 
Court  for  these  writs,  Sewell,  the  chief  justice, 
died,  and  Lt.  Gov.  Hutchinson  was  appointed  his 
successor.  The  elder  Otis  condemned  this  multi- 
plication of  offices  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  and 
this  opposition  and  the  future  proceedings  of 
himself  and  son  have  l)een  charged  against  them 
as  instigated  by  revenge,  he  having  expected  the 
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office  himself  The  charge  b  branJed  as  an 
"  cxctcrabte  Ua"  by  John  Ailains.  Oii.«  defended 
the  mcroliants  in  tliis  esse,  and  with  siicocss. 
"  American  Independtnce  wiu  then  and  there 
born."'  Ilia  speech  was  widely  circulnteJ,  and 
its  ftutlior  was  ettKtot  to  the  Slate  Legislature  in 
May,  1761.  In  1762.  he  pnbli^jlied  a  |iaiii|)hlet, 
entitled  A  Vindimtion  of  the  Condvet  of  the 
SoiiM  of  Repretentativet.  It  was  a  defence  of 
on  address  to  the  governor  in  answer  to  his 
message  announcing  on  addition  to  the  armiiment 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bioo|i  (a  small  matter  in 
itself,  but  involving  the  principle  of  tlic  ezjiendi- 
tnre  of  the  public  money  wiuiout  the  action  of 
the  lepskture).  Thisaddress, drawn  up  by  Otis, 
contained  thefollowing  passage:  "  It  would  he  of 
little  consequence  to  tlie  people  whether  they 
were  subject  to  George  or  Louis,  the  king  of 
Great  Britiun  or  the  French  king,  if  both  were 
arbitrary,  as  l)otli  would  be,  if  Iwtli  could  levy 
taxes  without  Parliament."  A  member  cried  ont 
"treason'"  when  it  was  read,  but  the  address 
was  pa»^  by  a  largo  majority.  "How  many 
volumes,"  says  John  Adam^  "ore  concentrated 
in  this  little  fugitive  pamplilot!  Look  over  the 
Declarations  of  Rights  und  Wrongs,  issued  by 
Congress  in  1774.  Look  iiiti>  the  Declaration  of 
Iiulc|X!ndence  in  1770.  Look  into  tiio  writings 
of  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  IMestley.  Look  into  all  the 
French  constitutions  of  government,  and,  to  cap 
the  climax,  look  into  Mr.  Thomas  Paine's  Com- 
mon tk-nK-,  Crisis,  and  Kiglits  of  Man  ;  what 
can  you  find  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  solid  sub- 
Btance  in  this  Vindication  of  the  House  of  Kepre- 
■entativesr 


In  1764,  Otis's  Right*  of  the  Britith  Colonitt 
Atterted  and  Frortd,  a  imuiplilet  of  120  [)ages 
6vo.,  appvarcil.  Its  argument  is  given  with 
adminihlo  (.'onoision  in  the  summary  near  its 
close. 

1  goTem- 


onginallv  the  wliole  people ;  that  ttej  tnieht  have 
devulved  it  on  wlmm  they  pleased :  that  this  devo- 
lution is  fiduciary,  for  tlie  giwd  of  tlie  «bole  :  that 
by  the  British  constitution,  this  devolution  is  on  tho 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  tlie  supreme,  sacred,  and 
uncontrollable  legislative  power,  not  only  in  the 
realm,  but  through  the  doininiaas:  that  by  the 
sbdicutioii,  tlie  <iHginul  compact  was  broken  to 
piec^ea ;  that  by  the  revalutiuii  it  was  renewed,  and 
more  firmly  eitablisheJ.  and  the  riglits  and  liberties 
of  the  subject  in  all  parts  of  the  dominiona  more 
fully  explained  and  confirmed:  that  inconsequence 
of  Uiis  est*blisliment  and  the  acts  of  succession  and 
union,  his  H^eaty  George  III.  is  rightful  king  and 
sovereign,  and  with  bis  parliament,  the  sopreme 
legislative  of  Great  Britain.  Fmnee.  aiid  Ireland, 
and  the  dominions  thereunto  Iwtouging:  that  this 
couBtJtution  is  the  tDost  free  one.  and  by  (ar  the 
best  now  exisling  on  earth:  that  by  this  coDstitu- 
tinn,  every  man  in  the  dominions  is  a  free  man;  that 
no  part  of  hid  Majesty's  dominions  can  be  taxed 
without  tlieir  consent :  that  every  part  lias  s  right 
to  be  represeated  in  the  supreme  or  some  subordi- 
nate li^isluture,  that  the  refiual  of  this  would  seem 
to  be  a  coatradiction  in  practice  to  the  theory  of  the 
constitution :  that  the  colonies  are  suboidinate 
domiaions,  and  are  uov  in  eueh  a  slate,  as  to  make 
it  best  for  the  good  of  the  whole  that  they  shoold 
not  only  be  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  subordi- 
nate legislation,  but  be  also  represented  in  some  pro- 
portion l«  tbeir  number  and  estates  in  the  g^i 
legislation  of  the  nation :  that  this  wonld  Snnly 
unite  all  parts  of  the  British  empire,  in  the  greats^ 
peace  and  prosperity ;  and  render  it  invulnerable 
and  perpetual. 

Otis  was  elected  to  the  first  or  Stamp  Act  Con- 
gress, but  after  the  publication  of  his  last  work 
took  a  less  prominent  part  in  uublic  debate. 

Sept.  4,  1T66,  he  published  on  ailvertisement 
in  the  Boston  Gazette,  denouncing  the  ooininis- 
sioners  of  the  customs  who  hod  sent  over  to  Eng- 
land fiUse  and  libellous  chorgva  against  him.  The 
next  evening  ho  met  Robinson,  one  of  these  per- 
sons, in  a  coffee-house.  An  altercation  ensued, 
Robinson  struck  him  with  a  cane,  Otis  retumed 
the  blow,  was  attacked  by  a  number  of  Robin- 
son's adherents,  and  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  head — which  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
leil  to  the  insanity  which  toon  after  made  its 
ap[)earance,  and  incapacitated  him  for  Aitnre 
public  or  professional  exertion.  He  brun^^t  an 
action  ogninsl  Robinson,  and  recovered  £3000 
damages,  which  he  refo^ed  to  accept.  He  retired 
from  the  legislature  in  1770,  and  was  re-eleoted 
in  1771,  but  iliil  not  take  any  important  part  in 
the  dcliates.  lie  withdrew  the  some  year,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Bamstalile  and 
Andover,  where  he  was  struck  by  lightning.  May 
23,  1783,  and  died  instiLntoneously.  His  life  has 
been  written  by  William  Tudor.' 


A  representation  in  Parliament  from  the  s«Ter*l 
colonim,  since  tliey  are  become  so  large  and  Dume- 
roue,  as  to  be  called  on  not  only  to  maintain 
provinuial  government,  civil  and  military,  among 
themselves,  for  this  tliey  have  cheerfully  done,  bat 
»n  oni,.ribule  towards  the  support  of  a  nMiou^ 
y,  by  reason  of  the  heavy  nstinnal 
icy  memselvea  owe  a  large  oue,  oon- 
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traet«^  in  tlic  Moimon  cuue,  cannot  be  thought  nii 
uiirrawmable  thing,  nor  it  o«lieil.  eonl<1  iL  bf  cnDed 
ta  immoilnt  ivqueBti  Qui  tfntil  toniinoduiit  Kiitire 
dthft  et  OHHt,  hk9  been  thought  a  inaxini  of  equity. 
lint  that  a  man  ahuuld  beur  a  biinlieii  for  other 
people,  as  veil  as  hiiuacir,  without  a  return,  never 
luog  (buDil  a  place  iu  any  Uw-bouk  or  tleci-ees,  but 
IhoM  of  the  mo*t  despotic  jirini^ea.  Besides  the 
equity  of  an  American  i-epreMntalJon  ia  parliament, 
a  thutuand  advantagea  Kould  reault  from  it  It 
would  be  the  most  elfectual  meani  of  giving  tliose 
iif  both  countries  ■  thorough  knowleiige  of  eouh 
utiier'a  mtereMs.  oa  well  as  that  of  the  trhole,  which 
■ra  inseparable^ 

Were  this  represent«tion  allowed,  iiieleod  of  the 
scandalous  laemoriala  and  dciHwilions  tliut  iiavc  been 
sometimes,  in  days  of  old,  jinvately  cooked  up  in  an 
iuquuilariol  manner,  by  persona  of  bud  minds  and 
wicked  views,  and  sent  from  America  to  the  several 
boards,  penoiia  of  the  fint  reputation  among  their 
countrymen  might  be  on  the  spot,  from  tho  several 
eoloniefc  truly  to  represent  them.  Future  miulslers 
need  not.  like  aome  of  their  predcccssora,  have 
reeoitrse  for  InforinDtion  in  American  affairs,  to 
every  vagabond  stroller,  that  liaa  run  or  rid  post 
through  America,  from  his  creilitui's,  or  to  people  of 
no  kind  of  credit  from  the  colonies, 

JAMEB  BOWDOIN  i 

Was  bom  in  Boston,  August  7,  1T30,  He  was 
of  Hiif[iieiiot descent;  hia grandfntlier  Pierre Bau- 
douin  having  been  a  refugee  tniiii  Fmii(«  od  iIio 
rerocotion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  who,  living  fiir  I 
a  short  time  in  Ireland,  in  1G87  was  an  applicant 
to  Governor  Andres,  in  New  England,  foru  grant 
i)f  land  ill  Maine.  His  son,  Jiiiin^  Bowdoin,  be- 
came a  wealthy  mercliant  of  ISoslon ;  and  his  son 
Jame),  of  whom  wo  are  writing,  inherited  a  hand- 
some paternal  fortune.  He  was  educated  under 
Mftiter  Lovel!  nt  the  South  Grammar  School  of 
the  city,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Harvarl  of  1745. 
At  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  hail  visited  Frank- 
lin in  Pliiliidel|ihia,  and  discloseda  taste  for  scien- 
tific pnmiits  which  induced  the  phitosopbcr,  then 
twenty  yean  his  senior,  to  conunnnicale  to  Yam 
bis  ]>a]ierB  on  Electricity.  Tills  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  oorr^iMindcnce  by  which  the  friends 
have  becnme  united  in  rcpntation.  A  n-rimne  of 
this  sciuntific  eonncxion  is  given  by  the  Hon.  R.C. 
Winthrop,  a  deiKendant  of  liowiloin,  iu  his  ad- 
dress on  the  Ufe  and  Services  of  Bowdoin.* 

At  the  oatset  of  this  correspondence,  Bowdoin 
appears  to  have  availed  himien  of  the  invitation  to 
make  observations  on  Pranklin's  tlieories  and  speca- 
latioa^  with  somewhat  more  of  iudepcodence  of 
opinion  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
<haparity  of  their  ages.  One  of  his  earlioat  letter* 
(list  Dec  17dl)  suggested  such  forcible  objections 
to  tiie  hypothesis,  tliat  the  sea  was  the  grand  source 
of  electncitv.  thai  "  ■  ■ 
Ny,  (iV\i  Januar, 
ofniy  former  suppositit  . 
weight  to  that  objection,  (drawn  from  the  activity 
of  Uie  electric  fluid  and  the  reulineffi  of  water  to 
conduct,)  which  you  have  indeed  stateil  with  great 
strength  and  cleameu."  In  the  following  year 
Krankliii  relnwjted  this  hypothesis  altogether.  The  . 
same  letter  of  Bowdoin's  contained  an  elaborate  ex- 
idication  of  the  cause  of  the  crookc.l  direction  of 
lightning,  which  Franklin  pronounced,  in  his  reply, 

•  Wkathrop's  UsIh  Hlslortetl  Soe.  AddretN  1US,  pp.  10-11   { 


to  be  "both  ingenious  and  solid,"— adding,  "when 
we  cnn  account  as  sotiafaetorily  for  llie  electrifica- 
tion of  clouds.  I  think  that  branch  of  uatural  philo- 
sophy will  be  nearly  coinjdeteL" 

In  aaubsequeiit  (etter,BowdoiDauggeate<Iatlicory 
in  i-cgardto  the  lumitiotMnessof  water  uuder  certain 
circumstances,  ascribing  it  to  the  prcicncc  of  minute 
phosphorescent  aiiimala.  of  which  t'miiklin  said,  in 
his  reply.  (13th  Dec,  I7a3.)-^"The  observntioiis  you 
made  of  the  sea  water  eudtting  more  or  less  light  in 
different  tracts  passed  through  by  yuurboat.  is  new. 
and  your  mode  of  accounting  for  it  ingenious.  It  is, 
indeed,  very  possible,  that  an  extremely  amnll  sni- 
malculc,  too  inLall  to  be  visible  even  by  our  best 
ghBBcs,  may  yet  give  n  visible  ligliL"  Itis  theory 
has  since  been  very  generally  n     *      ' 

Franklin 

sending  his  letters  to  London,  where  they  n 
at  the  Ituyal  Society,  and  published  in  a  volume  with 
his  own.  Tlie  Roynl  Society,  at  a  Uter  day,  made 
Bowdoin  one  of  tlieir  fellows  ;  and  Fninkltn  writing 
Bowdoin  from  London,  Jan.  13.  1T72.  says;  "It 
~  rded  any 


gives  iLic  great  pleoaure  that  my  book  affoided  any 
to  my  friends,  letteeinthose  letters  of  yours  among 
its  brightest  omaiuenta,  and  have  the  sotisfuetion  to 
find  that  thev  add  greatly  to  the  reputation  of 
Amencan  phifosophy." 

He  bore  a  leading  port  in  the  political  agita- 
tions of  tlie  time:*,  in  opjioaitjon  to  the  parliamen- 
tary and  local  goveriniient  tyranny ;  and  was  nn 
early  advocata  of  the  union  of  Uie  Colonics.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Council,  where  hi« 
IKitriiitism  rendered  him  on  object  of  drcnd  to 
Unvernor  Bernard  and  Hutchinson,  while  he  was 
B]>ecially  st-t  nsida  by  tho  Engliah  home  govern- 
ment. He  WU9  elected  to  the  Old  Continental 
Congress  and  jirevented  nttomianoe  only  by  familv 
illneH4,  Ills  own  health  was  weak,  and  his  life 
hecainu  a  long  consumptive  disease;  but  he  was 
always  vigorous  in  public  olfiiirs.  In  1785,  he 
became  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the 
ili»chai«e  of  the  duties  of  which  he  a[>plied  all 
his  energies  to  the  supiiressioci  of  Shay's  Rebel- 
lion against  law  and  order.  He  lived  \a  see  his 
efforts  for  union  fully  established  in  the  foriimtion 
of  the  Feileral  Constitution ;  reoetved  Washing- 
ton, with  whom  he  had  conferred  on  tho  jicriious 
heights  of  Dorchester,  in  1776,  at  his  house  in 
Boston  in  178U  ;  and  on  the  Olh  of  November, 
1790,  followetl,  after  an  interval  of  afew  months 
his  old  friend  Franklin  to  the  grave. 

Besides  his  partici|iatii>n  in  Franklin's  dis- 
coveries, he  has  a  chiiiu  ujKm  our  attention  het« 
as  a  contributor  to  the  PUlai  et  Gralalalio,  the 
volume  of  Combridge  gioems  on  the  aec^.'ssion  of 
George  III.,  to  whlcii  he  cutitributudthrei.' articles,* 
and  the  author  ot  a  volume  of  verst-s  iniblishcd 
nnoni-raonsly  in  Boston,  in  175!).  His  Para- 
phrofe  of  the  Economy  of  Hitman  Ufe  lumisbes 
at  least  a  pleasing  study  of  the  tastes  of  the  man 
and  the  periixl.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Corif- 
rntion  of  Harvard  College,  subscribed  liberally  tii 
its  funds,  and  left  the  institution  n  handsome 
legacy  to  be  applied  to  tho  enoouragetiient  of 
literatrire  in  ])reiiiliims  among  the  students.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  foiindi-rs  and  first  I'j-esldcnts  of  the 
American  Academy  of' Arts  am!  Sciences  in  Bos- 
ton, and  published  a  philosophical  dtsciuirse  on 

•  At^.  p.  la 
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his  indnction  in  1780.  The  poem  of  Bowdoin,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  is  called  a  Paraphrase 
of  Dodsley^s  collection  of  aphorisms  under  that 
title,*  but,  though  it  originated  in  a  simple  ver- 
sion of  the  Economy,  it  is  rather  an  amplification 
or  extension  of  that  little  work,  with  nuw  illus- 
trations. It  follows  the  original  in  its  general 
dassitication  of  personal  duties  and  emotions,  and 
the  relation  of  the  sexes,  without  taking  up  each 
of  the  topics.  Bowdoiu^s  is  good  moral  sense,  in 
a  good  declamatory  tone,  without  nmch  origi- 
nality. As  an  example  of  its  more  pleasing  de- 
scriptions, we  may  take  a  passage  on  the  Virtu- 
ous Woman,  in  the  section  on  Desire  and  Love. 

Now  view  the  maid,  the  love  inspiring  maid, 
•  With  virtue  and  with  modesty  arrayM : 
Survey  her  matchless  form ;  her  miud  survey ; 
And  oil  their  beauty  in  full  light  display. 
Her  matchless  form,  displayed  in  open  light. 
Attracts  the  eye,  and  eliarms  the  ravish'd  sight 
Survcy'd,  and  re-survey'd  from  feet  to  heail, 
A  thousand  nameless  beauties  round  her  spread : 
See  down  her  neck  the  oiiurming  locks  descend; 
And,  black  as  jet,  in  wavine  ringlets  end: 
As  down  her  beauteous  neck  they  careless  flow, 
The  lovely  white  to  great  advantage  show : 
Her  comely  neck  with  symmetry  and  grace, 
Rises  majestic  on  its  noble  base : 
And,  like  a  column  of  superior  art. 
Does  to  the  eye  a  fine  effect  impart : 
Her  piercing  eyes  their  harmless  lightning  play : 
And  dart  nround  a  ioy-diffuding  ray : 
Her  cheeks,  adom'a  with  lovely  white  and  red. 
May  vie  with  roses  in  their  flowVy  bed : 
Her  coral  lips,  whene'er  she  speaks,  disclose 
The  finest  iv'ry  in  concentric  rows : 
Her  tempting  breasts  in  whiteness  far  outgo 
The  op'iimg  lilv,  nnd  the  new  fal'n  snow : 
Her  tempting  breasts  the  eyes  of  all  command. 
And  gently  risinff  court  the  nm'rous  hand : 
Their  beauty  and  proportion  strike  the  eye. 
And  art's  best  skill  to  equal  them  defy. 

These  matchless  channs,  which  now  in  bloom  ap- 
pear. 
Are  far  exalted  by  the  dress  tliey  wear: 
With  virtue  rob'd,  with  modesty  attir'd, 
They're  more  and  more  by  all  mankind  admir'd 
With  virtue  rob'd,  with  modesty  array'd, 
They're  in  the  fairest  light  to  all  displiiy'd : 
True-virtue  and  true  modesty  inspire 
With  love  sincere,  unmix'd  with  base  desire ; 
Set  off  the  beauties  of  her  lovely  face ; 
And  give  ench  feature  a  peculiar  grace: 
Each  feature  sheds  n  joy-inspiring  ray; 
And  all  around  are  innocently  gay: 
Each  feature  speaks  the  goodness  of  her  mind ; 
By  priile  untainted,  gen'rousi,  frank  and  kind. 
BCow  full  of  innocence  her  sprightly  eye  I 
Which  with  the  dove's  in  innocence  may  vie : 
From  falsehood  and  from  guile  how  free  ner  heart! 
How  free  from  cunning  and  intriguing  art ! 
How  sweet  her  kiss !  Uian  honey  far  niore  sweet ; 
And  like  her  lips  exempt  from  all  deceit : 
Her  lips  far  sweeter  odors  breathe  around, 
Than  e'er  exhal'd  from  India's  od'rous  ground ; 
More  sweet  than  e'er  perfum'd  the  spicy  coast ; 
More  sweet  than  fam'a  Arabia  ca:i  boast. 


•  A  Paraphrase  on  Part  of  the  Economv  of  Hnman  Life,  1n- 
leiibed  to  his  Excellency  Thomas  Pownail.  Esq..  Governor  of 
the  Pn)\ince  of  the  Massachusetts  Bny.  Boston,  New  Ensland : 
Printed  and  Sold  bv  Green  and  Russell,  at  their  Printing- 
Office,  in  Queen  st.    1750. 


Than  roses  far  more  grateful  is  her  smile ; 
And  more  than  roses  can  the  sense  beguile. 

These  are  her  charms — ^her  charms  as  bright  ap- 
pear 

As  yonder  stars  that  deck  heavVs  sparkling 
sphere ; 

And  like  to  tier's,  which  bro't  down  fnbled  Jove, 

Ck>nqner  the  breast  least  capable  of  love. 

The  reader  may  like  to  compare  Bowdoin  with 
his  original  Dodsley.  We  add  a  few  sentences 
from  tlie  latter's  brief  parallel  chapter. 

The  madness  of  desire  shall  defeat  its  own  pur- 
suits; from  the  blindness  of  its  rage  thou  snalt 
rush  upon  destruction. 

Therefore  give  not  up  thy  heart  to  her  sweet  en- 
ticements ;  neither  suffer  thy  soul  to  be  enslaved  by 
her  enchanting  delusions. 

When  virtue  and  modesty  enlighten  her  charms, 
the  lustre  of  a  beautiful  woman  is  brighter  than  the 
stars  of  heaven  ;  nnd  the  influence  of  her  power  it 
is  in  vain  to  resist. 

The  innocence  of  her  eye  is  like  that  of  the 
turtle ;  simplicity  and  truth  dwell  in  her  heart 

The  kisses  of  her  mouth  are  sweeter  than  honey : 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  breathe  from  her  lips. 

Dodsley^s  sentiments  have  a  strong  flavor  <»f 
common-place  to  readers  of  the  j)resent  <1ny,  but 
they  were  once  very  |>opular.  James  Bowdoin, 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  gentKinan  of 
many  accomplishments.  He  was  t^rn  Sept.  22, 
1752,  and  died  Oct.  11,  1811.  He  gave  much 
attention  to  literary  pursuits,  and  on  the  incorpo- 
ration of  Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  in 
Maine,  made  it  a  donation  of  one  thousand  acres 
of  land,  and  more  than  eleven  hundred  pounds. 
He  was  sent  by  Jeflferson  as  minister  to  Spain  in 
1805,  and  subsequently  to  France,  and  remaine<l 
abroad  till  1808,  passing  two  years  in  Paris, 
where  he  made  a  coUection  of  books  and  mineraln 
which  he  subsequently  presented  to  Bowdoin 
College.  Ho  lived  dunng  the  summer  months  on 
Nau.shaun  Island,  near  Martha^s  Vineyanl.  lie 
was  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  sheep,  and 
translated  Daubenton^s  Advice  to  Shepherdi,  Ho 
published  anonymously.  Opinions  respecting  the 
Commereial  Intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  A  short  tim^  before 
his  death  he  gave  a  valuable  grant  of  land  to 
Bowdoin  College,  and  by  his  last  will  be(]ueathed 
a  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  costly  collection 
of  paintings  to  that  institution. 

EZSA8TILE& 

The  grandfather  of  Ezra  Stiles  was  brouffht  an 
infant  to  New  England,  in  1684.  The  family  set- 
tled in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  in  1685.  The  Rev. 
Isaac  Stiles  was  his  son,  and  settled,  as  minister, 
at  North  Haven.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Taylor,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  who 
died  a  few  days  lifter  giving  birth  to  their  only 
child,  Ezra,  December  10, 1727.  He  was  prepared 
for  Yale  CA)llege  by  his  father,  at  the  early  age 
of  twelve,  but  his  entrance  was  wisely  deferred 
until  three  years  later.  He  was  graduated  with 
distinguished  honors  in  1746,  and  remained  a 
resident  at  the  college,  where  he  was  chosen  a 
tutor,  in  May,  1749.  He  was  licensed,  and 
preached  his  flrst  senmm,  in  June  of  the  same 
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yoM,  nnH  in  the  following  September  received 
the  Master's  degree,  being  re^rded  w  one  of  ttie 
ablest  acbolftrs  Uie  institation  had  prodaced.  In 
1T6S,  finding  tho  exertion  of  preacliing  prejudicial 
to  hia  henld),  and  infliienc«d  to  some  extent  by 
religiiius  doiibu,  by  wtiioh  bis  mind  was  thendis- 
tarbed,  be  oomitienctKl  tbe  stndy  of  the  kw,  with 
a  viev  to  a  obnnge  in  his  career.  In  1754,  he 
made  a  toar  to  I^ton,  New  Ynrk,  and  Pliiladcl- 
phia,  witji  fcreat  benelit  to  his  health.  In  April 
of  the  following  year,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
meach  dtirinft  tlio  collejfe  vacation,  at  Newport, 
K.  I.,  and  8onn  alter  received  a  call  to  retain  the 
position  pennanently.  AAer  much  deliberation, 
ne  determined  to  abandon  the  law  and  accept  the 
appointment.  He  had  previously,  by  laborious 
stndy  and  earnest  thonght,  dispelled  the  theolo)^- 
cal  difficulties  wliieli  hud  disturbed  his  miuJ,  and 
was  ready  to  devnte  Ijiniself  with  earnestness  and 
ceal  to  his  sacre<l  calling.  His  clerical  duties  did 
not,  however,  prevent  his  attention  to  the  scien- 
tifio  and  philological  studies  in  which  he  also  de- 
iij^litvid. 

In  175T,  he  married  Elizabeth,  danghter  of 
CoL  John  Hubbard,  of  New  llaven. 

A  discourse  delivered  on  the  public  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  capture  of  Montreal,  September  8, 
1T60,  shows  him  to  have  been  among  the  first  to 
foresee  American  Independence.  He  say* :  "  It  is 
probable  that,  in  time,  there  will  be  formed  a 
Provincial  Confederacy,  and  a  Common  Council, 
Ktandingon  free  provincial  suffrage:  and  this  may, 
in  time,  tcnninate  in  an  imperial  diet,  when  tlie 
imperial  dominion  will  subsist,  aa  it  ought,  in  elec- 
tion," In  July,  IT06,  he  was  ni^d  to  allow  liim- 
lelf  to  be  propose'l  ns  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dencyof  Yale  College',  butdeclined.  Thepro[)osal 


wMrenewedby  his  formal  election,  in  1777.  He 
was  at  this  time  resident  at  Portsmouth,  having 
mnoved  on  the  Britisli  occnpation  of  Newjwrt, 
until  "it  might  please  Divine  Providence  to  re- 
assemble Ilia  dear  scattered  6ook."  At  the  urgent 
•criioitation  of  his  own  and  the  Mends  of  the  col- 


lege, he  ocoepteil  the  olBoe,  and  commenced  iu 
duties,  June  33,  ITTS. 

In  tjie  spring  vacation  of  1780,  the  British  hav- 
ing evacuateil  Newport,  the  President  paid  a  visit 
to  his  old  congregation.       The  ohuroli  hod  been 


below,  and  in  the  galleries, 
but  had  left  the  pnlpit  standing.  My  little  zealous 
liook,"  says  the  President,  "  look  down  the  chim- 
ney, and  cleansed  the  meeting  hoUEie,  and  then 
pHHiuredsomebenohes,  made  for  the  king's  troops' 
entertainment  and  left  behind:  so  that  we  attend- 
ed divine  service  very  conveniently,  though  with 
a  pleasure  intermlied  with  tender  grief."  He 
retained  his  Presidency  with  high  honor  to  him- 
self and  usefulness  to  the  institution,  until  his 
death.  Hay  12,  1795. 

Dr.  Stiles  was  on  indefatigable  student  throu^- 
out  hi^  life.  By  the  aid  of  a  Jewish  nc<|nBintance 
in  Xew[)ort,  he  instructed  himself  in  Hebrew,  and 
afterwards  acquired  an  acquaintance  with  the 
other  oriental  languages.  He  corresponded  with 
the  Jesuits  on  the  geojrraphy  of  California,  with 
Greek  bishops  on  the  physical  formation  of  Folea- 
tino  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and  aildressed 
queries  of  a  scientific  and  philological  nature  to 
travelleis  from  tlio  interior  of  Africa,  Behring's 
Strfuts,  and  other  remote  regions.  Tho  late 
Chancellor  Kent,  who  was  one  of  Stiles's  pupila 
in  the  college,  has  paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  the 
warmth  and  character  of  his  jtoliticul  principles 
and  persi)nal  virtues;  "President  BtiWa  zeal  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty  was  kindled  at  tlie  altar 
of  the  English  and  New  EaglanU  Puritans,  and 
it  was  animating  and  vivid.  A  more  constant 
and  devoted  friend  to  the  Revolution  and  inde- 
pendence of  this  country  never  cxIsUmI.  Ho  had 
anticipated  it  as  eariy  as  the  year  1T60,  and  his 
whole  soul  was  enlisted  in  favor  of  every  measure 
which  led  on  gradually  to  the  formation  and 
establishment  of  tlie  American  Union.  The  fre- 
quent appeals  which  he  was  accustomed  to  make 
to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  his  pupils,  concerning 
tlie  slippei'y  paths  of  youth,  tlie  grave  duties  of 
life,  the  responsibilities  of  man,  and  the  jieril^. 
and  hopes,  and  honors,  and  destiny  of  our  coun- 
try, will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard 
them;  and  espeiiially  when  he  came  to  touch,  as  he 
often  did,  with  'a  master's  hand  and  prophet'^ 
fire,'  on  the  bright  vision  of  the  future  prosperity 

and  splendor  of  the  United  Slates Take 

him  for  all  in  all,  this  extraordinary  man  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  purest  and  best  gift«d 
men  of  his  age.  In  addition  to  his  other  emi- 
nent attainments  he  was  clotlied  with  liuinility, 
with  t«udemeM  of  heart;  with  dianterested  kind- 
ness, and  with  the  most  artleea  Nmplicity.  He 
was  distinguished  for  the  dignity  of  Ids  deport- 
ment, tlie  politeness  of  his  addres.s,  and  the 
urbanity  of  nis  manners.  Though  he  was  uncom- 
promising in  his  belief  and  vindication  of  tbe 
great  fumlainontal  doctrines  of  the  Protestant 
ftith,  he  was  nevertlieless  of  a  most  charitable 
and  calbolic  temper,  resulting  equally  from  the 
benevolence  of  his  disposition  and  tlie  spirit  of 
the  Gospel."  * 

•  Ad'trru  ds'lnnd  st  Na*  Hncn,  beRni  tlw  Phi  Bate 
Kjppt  awlslj.  by  Junu  Kant,  SaptamW  U,  im. 
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Dr.  Channing  lias  also  been  the  eulogist  of 
Stiles.  In  his  discourse  at  Newport,  he  8f>eaks 
with  animation  of  this  "  noble  friend  of  religious 
lilHjrty,"  who  "threw  a  lustre  on  this  island  imme- 
diately before  the  Revolution  ;"  and  adds,  *Hothe 
influence  of  this  distinguished  man  in  the  cir- 
cle in  which  I  was  brought  up,  I  may  owe  in  part 
the  indignation  which  I  feel  towards  every  inva- 
sion of  human  rights.  In  my  earliest  years  I 
regarded  no  human  being  with  equal  reverence."* 

Stiles  was  twice  marrie<l,  his  second  wife  being 
the  widow  of  William  Checkley,  of  Providence. 
One  of  his  daught^rrs  married  the  Rev.  Abiel 
Holmes,  by  whom  his  life  was  written  and  pub- 
IIsIkhI  in  1798.  There  is  also  a  biography  by  Prof. 
Kingsley,  of  Yale,  in  the  second  series  of  Sparks's 
collection. 

His  chief  literary  production  was  his  IlUtory 
cf  Three  of  the  Jutfges  of  King  Charles  J.i  A 
letter  written  in  1703,  by  a  gentleman  of  South 
Carolina,  to  the  President,  suggesting  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  John  Dixwell,  one  of  the  three 
Judges  of  Charles  I.  who  escapeil  to  and  died  in 
this  country,  led  him  to  the  completion  of  a  work 
on  these  worthies  for  which  he  had  long  been 
engage<l  in  collecting  materials.!  It  api>eared  in 
1795.  The  kindly  pen  of  Chancellor  Kent  has 
placed  its  jK)liticAl  merits  in  a  strong  light :  "  This 
work  contains  proof,"  he  says,  "  that  the  author's 
devotion  to  civil  ancl  religious  liberty  canned  him 
forward  to  some  hasty  conclusions ;  in  like  man- 
ner as  his  fondness  for  antiquarian  researches 
tended  to  lead  his  mind  to  credulous  excesses. 
He  dwells  on  trifling  traditionary  details  on  a  veiy 
unimportant  inquiry ;  but  the  volume  also  con- 
tains a  dissertation  on  republican  l>olity,  and  hi.'* 
vindication  of  the  resistance  of  the  Ix)ng  Parlia- 
ment to  King  Charles  I.,  and  of  the  judicial  trial 
and  condemnation  of  that  monarch.  Here  he 
rises  into  a  theme  of  the  loftiest  imjwrt,  and  dis- 
cusses it  with  his  usiuU  boldness,  fervor,  acuteness, 
and  copiousness  of  erudition.  He  takes  t>ccaarion 
to  condemn  all  hereditary  orders  in  government, 
OS  being  incompatible  with  public  virtue  and 
security ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  monarchy 
and  aristocracy,  with  all  their  exclus^-e  politicul 
appendages,  were  going  fast  into  discredit  and 
disuse,  under  the  influence  of  more  just  and 
enlightened  notions  of  the  natural  equality  and 
lil)erties  of  mankind.  In  these  opinions  the 
President  did  no  more  than  adopt  and  declare  the 
principles  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  English 
Puritans  under  the  Stuarts,  and  of  many,  at  least, 
of  the  English  Protestant  Dissenters  under  the 
Brunswick  line.  His  fundamental  doctrine,  that 
a  nation  may  bring  to  trial  and  punishment  delin- 
quent kings,  is  undoubtedly  true  as  an  abstract 
proposition,  though  the  right  is  diflScult  to  define 
and  dangerous  in  the  appUcation.  This  humble 
little  volume  was  dedicated  to  the  patrons  of  vn- 
pollutcd  liberty^  civil  and  religious^  throughout 


•  Channlng*8  Works,  i v.  841. 

t  A  History  of  Three  of  the  Jndgros  of  King  Charles  L,  Ma- 
jor General  Vhallev,  M^Jor  General  Goffe,  and  Colonel  Dix- 
well: who  at  the  RestoraUon,  16fi(»,  fled  to  America,  and  were 
secreted  and  concealed  in  Massachusetts  and  Ck)nnecticuU  for 
near  Thirtv  years.  With  an  account  of  Mr.  Theophilns  Whale, 
of  Narrasansmtt,  suppoeed  to  have  been  also  one  of  the  Judges 
By  rie<i»lent Stiles,  Hartford.  Printed  by  Eli.Mia  Baboock.  ITW. 

t "  A  P<H5in.  commemorative  of  Goffe,  Whallev,  and  Dl.xwell, 
three  of  the  Judges  of  CharK-a  I.,  by  PhllagathoN"  was  pub- 
lished in  Boaton,  aurlng  the  same  year. 


the  world;  and  when  we  con.«iider  its  sul  jcct,  its 
republicanism,  its  spirit,  its  franknes.s,  \U  jncty, 
its  style  and  itt*  tnct^  we  are  almost  led  to  believe 
that  we  are  perusing  the  legacy  of  the  last  of  the 
Puritans.  He  give.s  us  also  a  eonspeetvs  or  plan 
of  an  ideal  commonwealth,  and  it  is  far  sufierior 
to  the  schemes  sketched  by  Harrington,  or  Mil- 
ton, or  Locke,  or  Hume,  or  to  any  other  jilan  of 
a  republic  prior  to  the  establishment  of  our  own 
American  constitutions.  It  is  very  much  upon 
the  model  of  some  of  the  best  of  them,  and 
though  entire  political  equality  and  universal  suf- 
frage were  the  basis  of  his  i)lan,  he  was  fiilly 
aware  of  the  dangerous  proiwnsitiea  to  whict 
they  might  expose  us,  and  therefore  he  checked 
the  rapidity  of  his  machine  by  a  Legislature  of 
two  Houses,  chosen,  the  one  for  three  and  the 
other  for  six  years,  and  by  a  single  Executive 
chosen  for  seven  years,  and  by  an  independent 
Judiciary.  In  addition  to  all  these  guanls,  he 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  general  ditiusion  of 
hght  and  knowledge,  and  of  die  recognition  of 
Christianity." 

Stiles*s  other  works  consist  principally  of 
addresses  and  sermons.  One  of  the  latter  is  an 
able  plea  for  the  union  of  various  New  England 
denominations.  His  election  sermon  in  1T83, 
entitled  The  United  States  Elerated  to  Glory  and 
Honour^  is  an  animated  eulogium  on  the  revolu- 
tionary contest,  and  an  elotiuent  and  sensible  anti- 

I  cipation  of  its  consecjuences.     In  his  eulogy  of 
Washington,  his  enthusiasm  carries  him  to  its 

:  utmost  limits : — 

Thy  fame  is  of  sweeter  perfume  than  Arabian 
I  spices  ill  the  gardens  of  Persia.  A  Baron  de  Steuben 
>  shall  waft  its  fragrance  to  the  monarch  of  Pnisfiia^ 
'  a  Marquis  de  In  Fayette  shall  waft  it  to  a  far  greater 
I   monarch,  and  diffuse  thy  renown  throughout  Europe: 

listening  angels  shall  catcli  the  odour,  waft  it  to 

heaven,  and  perfume  the  universe. 

Stiles's  Diary  and  hound  manuscripts  preserved 
;  at  Yale  College,  fill  some  forty-live  volumes.  Of 
these  fifteen  are  o<'cupied  with  his  literar}'  Diary, 
embracing  the  naiTative  of  daily  occurrences, 
public  and  private,  notices  of  the  books  he  read, 
the  sermons  he  preached  and  heanl,  and  his  doc- 
trinal reflections.  It  includes  numerous  important 
details  of  the  Revolution.  A  Meteorological 
Record  occupies  five  volumes ;  an  Itinerary  of  his 
tour^,  notices  of  Town  and  Church  Records, 
Tombstone  Inscriptions  and  sncli  matters,  five 
more ;  while  the  remainder  are  filled  with  letters 
addressed  to  him,  and  miscellaneous  extracts.  He 
was  a  good  draughtsman,  and  occasionally  sketches 
plans  of  the  battles.  There  is  an  account,  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  battle  at  Charleston,  taken  down 
from  the  narrative  of  an  eye-witness  and  par- 
ticipant, the  Rev.  Mr.  Martin. 

Though  the  Diary  has  been  freely  drawn  upon 

by  Dr.  Stiles's  l^iographer.  Holmes,  and  consulted 

since  for  historical  i)uri)oses,  it  contains  much 

unpublished  matter  worthy  to  see  the  light. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Herrick,  of  Yale, 

I  for  the  following  extracts,  which   exhibit    the 

I  activity  of  the  writer's  mind,  and  the  extent  of 

his  i)ursuits  : — 

KXTBACTB  FROlf  THE  LrrSRARY  DIABT  OF  EZBA  BTILXS.     KEW- 

POBT,  B.  L  (till  1777). 

1770.    Mar.  9.    $  Hcb.   Arab.      This  day  newi 
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from  Boston,  that  an  Affray  had  happened  there 
between  tlie  Inhabitants  and  the  Army,  wherein  the 
Soldiery  fired  and  killed  three  Men  and  wounded 
others :  upon  which  the  Bells  all  rang,  and  the  Town 
thrown  into  most  alanning  confusion.  Tliis  day  ends 
Vhe  prediction  of  Mr.  Euwards  of  Philadelphia. 

1769.  June  8.  T^  Fine  serene  day.  Assiduously 
employed  in  ol»erving  the  Transit  of  Venus,  which 
wiU  not  happen  again  in  above  an  hundred  years, 
at  either  noae ;  and  at  this  descending  node  again, 
not  in  two  hundred  and  forty  [86]  years,  or  b^ore 
A.D.  2004. 

Oct  ft.  %  Heb.  Arab.  Lent  Mr.  Tutor  How, 
Origines  Eeclesiie  AlexandrinaB,  by  Eutychius,  Pa- 
triiurch  of  that  church  in  the  Tentli  Century ;  which 
I  had  copied  i:i  the  Arabic  Letter:  with  the  English 
Translation  which  I  made  from  the  original  Arabic 

This  evening  visited  by  a  young  man, Hamilton, 

let  20,  bom  a  mile  from  Providence,  but  brought  up 
iti  Coventry :  can  read  the  Bible,  but  scarce  knows 
the  nine  figures;  can't  set  down  any  sum  in  figures. 
Yet  has  a  surprizing  Talent  at  Addition  and  jilulti- 
plication  of  large  Numbers.  I  asked  him  with  my 
watch  in  my  hand,  how  many  minutes  there  were 
i:i  Ten  Million  years?  then  in  an  hundred  Million 
yoars  f  he  told  them  both  in  less  than  one  minute  by 
my  Watch. 

1777.  Sept  19.  9  1  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whittelsey:  [announcing  that 
he.  Dr.  Stiles,  had  been  chosen  President  of  Yale 
College.]  My  Ellection  to  the  Presidency  of  Yale 
College  IS  an  unexpected  and  wonderful  ordering  of 
Divine  Providence.  ....  An  hundred  and  fifty  or 
180  Young  Gentlemen  Students,  is  a  bundle  of  Wild 
Fire,  not  easily  controlled  and  governed,  and  at  best 
the  Diadem  of  a  President  is  a  Crown  of  Thorns. 

1779.  Nov.  1.  Mr.  Guild,  Tutor  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, visited  us  this  day.  He  htis  been  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  is  planning  an  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
Massachusetts.  I  had  much  conversation  with  him 
U}>on  this  as  well  as  upon  an  Academy  of  Sciences  I 
am  meditating  for  Connecticut 

178a  Dec  19.  Mr.  Doolittle  tells  me  there  has 
been  made,  at  his  Powder  Mill,  in  New  Haven,  eighty 
Thousand  pounds  of  Powder  since  the  conunence- 
meat  of  this  war. 

1786.  June  29.  The  spirit  for  raising  silk  worms  is 
great  in  this  town,  Northford,  Wortmngton,  Mans- 
field, <fce. 

JnJy  8.  The  German  or  Wheat  Insects  have  got 
into  and  destroyed  Squire  Smith's  Harvest  of  Rye 
and  Wheat  at  West  Haven,  and  that  of  several  of 
his  neighbours ;  but  are  not  general  there.  These 
aniraalcolea  which  fix  in  the  Joynts  of  Wheat,  and 
if  no  Wheat  in  Rye,  have  come  from  the  Westward  ^ 
and  got  into  Litchfield  and  New  Haven  Countie:*. 

1787.  July  2.  The  Rev.  Manaseeh  Cutler,  of  Ins- 
witch,  visited  ns.  He  is  a  great  Botanist,  ami  is 
travelling  on  to  Philadelphia  to  inspect  all  vegetables 
and  plants  in  their  state  of  flowering,  with  the  view 
of  perfecting  his  Publication  upon  Indigenous  Ameri- 
can Plants,  ranged  into  Classes,  Genera  and  Species, 
according  to  the  sexual  or  Linniean  system. 

Aug.  27.  (§Heb.  Recita. — Finished  the  first  Psalm. 
Judge  Ellsworth,  a  member  of  the  federal  conven- 
tion, just  returned  from  Philadelphia,  visited  me,. 
and  tells  me  the  Convention  will  not  rise  under  three 
weeks.  He  there  saw  a  Steam  Engine  for  rowing 
Boats  against  the  stream,  invented  by  Mr.  Fitch,  of 
Windsor,  in  Connecticut  He  was  on  board  the 
Boat  an<l  saw  the  experiment  succeed. 

1794.  Mr.  Whitney  brought  to  my  house  and 
showed  UB  his  machine,  by  him  invented,  for  clean- 
ing ootton  of  its  seeds.  He  showed  us  the  model 
which  he  has  finished  to  lodge  at  Philadelphia,  in 
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the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  when  he  takes  out  his 
Patent  ....  A  curious  and  very  ingenious  piece 
of  Mechanism. 

1786.  Oct  25.  Mr.  Tutor  Morse  desiring  to  be 
absent,  while  spring,  in  order  to  make  tlic  Tour  of 
the  States  to  Georgia,  for  perfecting  a  new  edition 
of  his  Geography,  we  elected  the  Rev,  Abiel  Holmes 
Tutor. 

1788.  January  7.  This  Evening  I  gave  permission 
to  t!ie  Freshman  Class  to  wear  their  Hats  in  the 
College  Yard  after  the  ensuing  vacation.  Formerly 
they  kept  off  their  Hats  the  whole  Freshman  year. 
About  1775,  they  were  permitted  to  wear  them  after 
May  vocation.  We  now  permit  them  after  January 
vacation. 

1794.  July  17.  •  •  •  This  dny  I  was  visited  by 
M  Talleyrand  Perigord,  Bishop  of  Autuii,  Ac  .  .  . 
and  M  Bcaumez,  Member  for  the  District  of  Arras, 
....  Both  men  of  Information,  Literature,  Calm- 
ness and  Candor :  and  very  inquisitive.  ....  The 
Bishop  has  written  a  piece  on  Education,  and  origi- 
nated the  Bill  or  Act  in  the  National  A^isembly  tor 
setting  up  schools  all  over  France  for  diffusing  Edu- 
cation and  Letters  among  the  Plebeians.  I  desired 
them  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  thoae  who  could 
not  rend  in  France.  Mr.  Beaumez  said  of  25  mil- 
lions he  judged  20  millions  could  not  r^id.  The 
Bishop  corrected  it  and  said  Eighteen  Millions.  Tliey 
were  very  inquisitive  about  our  mode  of  diffusing; 
knowledge.  I  told  them  of  our  parocliial  schools  from, 
the  beginning,  and  that  I  had  not  reaso.i  to  tliiuk  there- 
was  a  single  person  of  the  natives  in  New  Haven 
that  could  not  read.  *  •  * 

OH  KIKOS— PBOM  LIVKS  OF  Tin  JXTDOIS. 

In  like  manner  we  are  not  to  infer  the  prinuBval 
meaning  of  a  King,  or  the  chief  ruler  of  a  sove- 
reignty among  the  nations,  from  the  meaning  to 
which  it  has  long  grown  up  by  use,  from  the  ages 
of  tyranny  and  usurpation.  Kjngs,  Metakim,  lead- 
ers, rulers  were  primaeval  in  all  nations  and  countries 
around  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  must  have  been 
from  the  spontaneous  nature  of  universal  society. 
Tlie  first  seventy-two  nations  immediately  after 
Babel  had  them.  But  what  were  the  primaeval 
kings?  Not  despots ;  rulers  by  their  own  will ;  but 
actors  forth  of  the  counsel  and  will  of  the  people,  in 
what  for  the  public  was  by  the  people  confiaed  to 
their  execution,  asprimi  inter  paret  eon$iliario$,  the 
first  or  chief  baron  in  the  teutonic  policies,  of  a  pre- 
sidential, not  autocratical  authority,  the  organ  of 
the  supreme  council,  but  of  no  separate  and  disjoined 
power.  Early,  indeed,  among  the  oriental  nations, 
sprung  up  a  few  Ninuses,  while  in  general,  for  ages, 
particularly  in  Europe,  they  were  what  they  ought 
to  be  If  we  recede  back  into  early  antiquity,  and 
descend  thence,  even  late,  into  the  martial  ages,  we 
shall  find  the  reliquice  of  the  original  policies,  espe- 
cially in  Hesperia,  Gaul,  Belgium,  ana  Britain,  and 
plainly  discern  the  Duces,  the  Keges,  the  heads  of 
nations,  by  whatever  appellation  designated,  still 
the  patre$ patrice.  The  additions  powers  annexed  to 
their  titles  afterwards,  caused  them  to  grow  up  to 
tj/ranni,  governors  of  will.  Not  so  in  the  beginning, 
when  they  were  like  the  sachems  of  Indian  nations. 
And  perhaps  the  ])riniievnl  miiy  have  subsisted  and 
survived  with  purity  in  the  Indian  sachemdoms, 
which,  however  hereditary,  are  so  in  a  mode  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  the  world,  though  perfectly 
understood  by  themselves;  nor  is  any  man  able,  ' 
with  our  present  ignorance,  to  comprehend  the  genius 
of  their  polity  or  laws,  which  I  am  persuaded  are  . 
wise,  beautiful,  and  excellent;  rig^htly  a. id  fairly  • 
understood,  however  hitherto  despised  by  Europe- 
ans and  Americans.     We  think  or  a  sachem  as  an 
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Europenn  ting  In  hi*  Utile  tribe,  and  negociaU  vith 

him  under  iiiiBtaken  tranutlunlic  idcaa.  And  so  ar« 
fr«qu(!iitly  finding  tbem  cyphers  to  ceKjiin  purpose* 
»itli0ut  tlie  cuUi^aive  council  of  warrion.  wlio  are 
all  the  men  uf  the  iiation,  whose  Bubordi nation  i* 
Mttted,  and  ae  Ext  lu  tliat  in  the  feudal  ■vatem.  At 
times  ve  eco  ■  tnchem  dictating  with  the  seeming 
nnthority  of  a.  despot,  and  lie  is  obeyed  brcuise  of 
the  united  sense  of  the  nation — never  otherwise,  i 
On  their  views  of  BDciety,  their  policy  is  perfect 
i^isdran.  Bo  ancient  kingship  and  conncil  munarehy 
in  Alia  and  Eurupo,  was  like  that  of  Melebisedce, 
lenient,  wise,  and  edicBcioua.  This  still  lives  in 
Africa,  and  anio.igst  some  of  the  liordvaof  Tartars,  , 
u  it  did  in  Montczams  and  Uango  Capac  But 
thae  priini  inUr  parti  soon  gi'ew  up  into  beasia  of 
prey ;  until,  agea  ago,  government  has  been  con- 
signed to  tlic  will  of  moniircha,  and  tliis  even  with  ' 
the  consent  of  tJie  people,  deluded  by  the  idea  that  ' 
a  falJier  of  his  people  could  not  but  rule  with  atfoo- 
tion  and  wis^lom.  lliese  in  Greece  and  Sicily  were 
-called  Tymnni,  to  diitingulah  them  from  Archons, 
Princes,  and  other  rulers,  by  council  All  govern-  , 
nent  was  left  to  will,  hoped  and  expected  to  have 
been  a  wise  wilL  But  the  experiment  raised  such  I 
horror  and  detestation,  and  this  oiticial  title  lins  for  I 
agea  become  so  diegnstful  and  obnoxious,  that  kings  | 
themselves  cannot  endnre  it.  Kever  will  a  king  ' 
tiereofter  assume  the  name  of  a  tyrant,  nor  give  the  i 
name  of  Buetile  tn  a  national  or  state  prison.  The  i 
ibnuen  bull  of  Flialaria  was  used  once;  has  been  dis- 
'  nsed  two  tliousniid  years;  mid  will  never  be  used 
■gain.  So  the  nnine  of  a  king  now  excites  horror, 
and  is  beconic  as  odious  in  Europe  as  that  of  Tjran- 
nus  at  Athens,  Svrocuse.  and  Agrigentum.  The 
name  and  title  of  ting  will  soon  become  ns  disgast- 
fiil  to  supreme  magistralee,  in  every  polity,  as  tliat 
«f  tyrant,  to  which  it  is  become  syiioiiymons  and 
eqnipollenL  It  may  take  a  centnry  or  two  to  ac- 
complish this  eilitpatian  of  title;  but  the  die  is  cast, 
kingship  is  at  an  end ;  like  a  girdled  tree  in  the 
ftH^ist,  It  limy  take  a  little  time  to  wither  and  die — 
bnt  it  is  dyii.g — and  in  dying,  die  it  must  Slnying 
the  monster  was  happily  be^n  by  Oliver:  but  Uie 
people  spared  its  life,  judiciously  given  up  by  hea- 
ren  to  be  wliipt,  and  scourged,  and  tormented  with 
it  two  iir  tliree  centuries  more,  unless  it  may  be  now 
io  its  last  gofipi^  Now  there  must  be  a  supreme  nod 
chief  ruler  in  every  society,  in  every  polity:  and 
was  it  not  for  the  complex  association  of  insidious 
.ideas,  idens  of  dread  and  horror  connected  with  the 
appellation  king,  or  could  it  be  purged  or  restored 
to  the  purity  of  antiquity,  it  might  still  be  safely 
Dsed  in  a  republic.  But  this  cannot  be  done.  It 
must  therefore  be  relegated  into  contemptuous 
neglect  And  a  new  appellation  must  be  taken  up 
— very  immaterial  what  it  is,  so  it  be  defined  to  be 
but  primul  iRlrr  para  ctHUiliarioi,  stand  On  fre- 
qnent  election,  and  hereditation  for  ever  repudiated 
and  banished.  The  uhnrm  and  unintelligible  mys- 
teries wrapt  up  in  the  name  of  a  king  being  done 
away,  the  way  would  be  open  for  all  nations  to  a 
rational  government  .ind  policj'.  on  such  plain  and 
obrious  eencrol  principle*,  as  would  be  intelligible 
to  the  plainest  rustic,  to  the  substjintial  yeomanry, 
or  men  of  landed  estates,  which  ought  to  be  the 
body  of  the  population.  Every  one  could  under- 
stand it  lis  ;>l:iin  OS  a  Locke  or  a  Camden.  And 
whatever  the  Filmers*  and  Acherlysf   may  say. 


f.  who  Hted  In  Ihe  llr 
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the  common  people  »re  atniiidantly  capable  and 
susceptible  of  siicli  a  polity.  It  is  greatly  wise, 
therdbre,  to  reject  the  very  name  of  a  king.     Many 

of  the  e:iligble.ied  civilians  of  the  Long  Farlinment 
and  Protectorate  *av  this.  Oliver  saw  iL  And 
who  shall  say,  this  wo*  not  the  governing  reason  of 


SAMUEL  S&ABUST. 

Sakitel  Seabvrt  was  llio  aon  of  Ihu  Rev.  Su- 
mnel  Seabury,  misBionai'i'  of  tbe  Society  for  the 
Pro|>agation  of  the  Giw|«[.  at  New  London,  Conn. 
HewaDbornatGrotoniiilT26,  and  was  graduated 
at  Yale,  1748.  He  then  went  to  tiootluid  to  study 
theology,  but,  while  thus  employed,  also  devoted 
Iiis  ottentioD  to  medicine,  tie  was  ordained,  and 
on  his  return  to  America,  settled  at  New  Itruna- 
wick,  as  the  nii»Monary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propaeation  of  tlie  Gosjiel.  In  1T56,  hu  removed, 
with  tLe  ctinsent  of  the  Society,  to  Jamaiivn,  and 
from  thence,  in  1766,  to  Westchester,  where  he 
look  charge,  in  addition  to  his  chnrch,  of  a 
classical  mIiooI.    Here  he  wrote  a   " 


anonyiiioiiBly,  several  pamphleta  in  favor  of  the 
Crown,  nnoer  the  signature  of  A.  W.  Fanner. 
Tliese  publications  were  commonly  attributed  to 
him,  and  were  the  cause  of  his  being  seized  in 
1T75,  hy  a  jinrty  of  soldiers,  carried  to  New  Ha- 
ven, and  imprisoned,  As  the  fact  of  anthorsUip 
could  not  be  proved,  he  was  suffered  to  reinrn  to 
Westcliester,  where  tie  continued  to  exert  himself 
in  behalf  of  tlie  same  opinions.  After  the  de- 
claration of  Independence,  he  removed  wilh  his 
family  to  New  York,  on  the  entry  of  the  British, 
and  reipoined  undl  the  peace,  officiating,  during 
a  portion  of  the  time,  as  chaplain  to  tho  King's 
American  Regiment,  ooiiimonded  liy  Col.  Fanning, 
practising  medicine  for  his  own  and  the  anpport 
of  thoee  dependent  npon  him. 

In  March,  1788,  iminediately  after  the  peace. 
Dr.  Seabury,  having  been  electe<I  bi>hop  by  the 
clergy  of  Connecticut,  sailed  for  Englanil,  and  on- 
plied  for  consecration  to  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
the  see  of  Canterbury  being  then  vocant.  Thin 
application  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  inability 
of  the  English  bishops  to  dispense  with  the  oaw 
of  allegianoe  to  ^o  Crown,  and  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  an  act  of  parliament  for  tlie  purpose. 
Having  epent  more  than  a  year  in  England,  in 
friiidess  efforts  to  overcome  these  obstacles.  Dr. 
Seabury,  in  August,  1784,  made  a  similar  appboa- 
tion  to  the  bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Churdi,  by  whom  ne  was  consecraled  on  Novem- 
ber Hth,  1784.  In  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  he  returned  to  America,  and  entered  on  the 
duties  of  his  office.  He  resided  at  New  London, 
where  he  also  filled  his  father's  place  as  rector  of 
the  church,  in  addition  to  bis  episcopal  duties- 

In  J7B0,  he  jniblished  an  address  to  the  minis- 
ters and  congregations  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  persim-'ions  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  also  published  several  sermons 
delivered  on  sjieciiil  occasions,  and,  in  1791,  Dit- 
aniriet  on  Snfral  Svijeeti,  in  two  vdlumea,  to 
which  a  third  was  added  in  1798.    These  di»- 


.nsichv.  I^ndon, 
ins*.  \*  ppiOAO'-v  ini-  nne  cdiadv  rsi\'rrsa  ii>  bv  ^tlii-s, 
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ooniMt  displaced  the  vigor  and  eanio)tn&j9  of  the 
man,  qualities  which  were  abo  exerted  to  good 
eSxt  at  the  early  coavenCions  of  the  ohnrcli,  in 
the  arrangeiaent  of  the  liturgy  and  other  import- 
oat  matters.  Bishop  Seabury  dit-d,  February  3S, 
1796,  at  New  London. 

UEBCr  WAD  BEN. 
Urn.  Wabbbs  waa  a  member  of  a  fninil)^  cele- 
brated for  several  generaUon»in  Amerionii  hisl^iry. 
She  wa»  the  third  child  of  Colonel  Jaine*  OiU, 
of  Barnstable,  where  she  wa?  bom  Sept.  25, 1T2S. 
Her  early  education  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
kindness  shown  to  her  by  the  Rev.  Jonatimn 
Roasell,  the  villitge  clergjiiian,  who  lent  her . 
books  and  directed  her  ta-te^.  His  recoinmenda- 
tioa  to  her  of  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World 
flhow«  that  she  wm  a  diligent  readier,  and  the 
penunl  of  that  work  ii  etud  to  have  been  the 
M^  oC  her  future  historical  laboars. 


Aboot  1754  Bhe  married  James  Warren,  a 
deiceodant  of  one  of  the  first  Bettlera  of  Plymoath, 
where  he  was  at  that  time  a  merchant.  _  In  176T, 
Mr,  Warren  was  Bpi>ointed  High  Sheriff  on  the 
death  of  hid  father,  who  had  held  the  gutue  office. 
He  was  not  removed  by  the  government  until 
after  the  actnal  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary condict,  though  lie  took  an  active  part  on 
the  colonial  ude  in  all  the  movements  which  led 
to  independence.  He  wb9  the  author  of  the 
■chemo  for  forming  CommitWes  of  Correspon- 
dence,  which  he  sogge^ted  to  Snmuel  Adams  in 
1773,  by  whom  it  wai  adopted  with  marked  «nc- 
oess  for  the  American  canae.  His  wife,  with 
btber,  brother,  and  huiband,  [iroraiitent  luadei-s  in 
the  same  cau^e,  oould  nut,  with  the  active  (inil 
Tigonm*  intellect  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
her,  fail  tii  be  warmly  interested  in  behalf  of 
libertv.  Her  correspondence  ahowa  that  «he  en- 
joyed the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Revolntion,  with  many  of  wluwn 
■he  ezchnngeil  frequent  letters.  Her  advice  was 
•on^bt  %i  uieo  tike  Somuvl  and  John  Adams, 


Jefferson,  Dickinson,  Gerry,  and  Knox,  and  her 
suggestions  received  with  marked  respect.  One 
of  these  was  the  Congre-«  of  1766,  the  limt  sug- 
gestion of  which  was  made  bv  the  Corresponding 
Committee  of  the  New  York  Assembly.  The 
two  OtisQ^  father  and  son,  while  on  a  vi^t  to 
Mrs.  Warren,  at  Plymouth,  talked  over  this  sng- 
gestion,  and  it  was  agreed  to  priiposc  snch  a  Con- 
vention in  the  Massachusetts  L^sluture,  which 
was  done  by  tlie  younger  Otis  on  the  6tb  of  June 
following.  She  wns  uii  intimate  fViend  of  Mrs. 
Adams,  and  the  moat  celebrated  men  and  women 
of  the  day  were  her  frequent  guests.  In  her  own 
words,  "  By  the  Plymouth  lireside  were  many 
noliticnl  plans  originated,  discus-cd,  and  digested. 
Washington,  with  other  generals  of  .the  army, 
dined  with  her  during  her  stay  at  Watertown, 
one  of  her  several  residences  dnring  the  war. 
She  writes  of  him  as  "one  of  the  most  amiable 
and  accomplished  gentlemen,  both  in  person, 
mind,  and  manners,  that  I  have  met  with." 

Her  first  pui)lication  was  The  Adutalor,*  a 
political  satire  in  a  dramatic  fonn.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  patii-e  of  a  similar  design 
and  eiecutioD,  TheGro«p.\  Shoafterwardswrote 
two  tragediea,  TKa  Sack  of  Romt  and  The  Ladiet 
of  Catlile,  the  heroine  of  the  lust  being  MaHo 
do  Padilla,  the  wife  of  the  leodor  of  the  jiopn- 
hir  insurrection  against  Charles  V.,  in  Castile. 
They  were  highly  commended  by  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton and  John  Adam-.t  and  were  pubtishe<l  with 
her  {Ktems,  most  of  which  I  lod  api)cared  previously, 
in  1790,  with  a  ilediciition  to  Wushington.§  One 
of  the  mostV|iirited  of  the  lighter  ])ortli>ns  of  the 
volume  is  a  poetictl  re9|ionse  to  tlie  Hon.  John 
Winthrop,  who  bad  consulted  her  on  the  pro|Mised 
suspension  of  trade  with  England  in  all  but  the 
necessaries  of  life,  us  to  the  articlua  which  should 
be  includeil  in  the  peservation.  It  contains  a 
pleasant  enumeration  of  the  component  parts  of 
a  fine  iu'ly's  toilet  of  '76. 

A  number  of  specimens  are  given  of  Mrti.  War- 
ren's letters,  from  the  manuscript  originals  in  the 
posses-lion  of  her  descendants,  by  Mrs.  Ellet,  tn 
W"  Women  of  the  Revolution."  They  are  all 
marked  by  good  sense  and  glowing  i>atriotio 
fervor.  A  passage  descriptive  of  the  entrance 
into  Cambridge  of  Burgoyne  and  his  Hessians  as 


■  TtK  AdslMar,  ■  tngedy.  u  11  Is  ur 
SeiTii. 

Then  let  111  rtseirarWeniK  moil  "if 


tKivna.    Bwlou.  prinlvdiiiilaaldby&Ii'sdE  0111,  lij  Queen  H. 

i  John  Adsnu  hvs  tbls  ludr  ■  nnlnled  onmnllmBnt  In  *  let. 
Icr  to  her  hnsbudditMl  Deocmbi't.  inS.  wHen  hs  Indulni In 
some  poellcMl  tklk  of  hlsovn  on  th«  Hfaon  ind  Congo  crtTend 
toNi'ptuce  In  ~lhe  Kvcit;  of  nectar  uid  iunbr«Uuiu>ii(  tb« 

thnt  Ira  part;,  "to  sea  a  late  ^lorhnu  CTciiI  oalaltntcd  bj  3 
eertsln  puatlnl  pen  whlcb  hu  lio  cquil  that  I  kDoir  nrin  tlila 
ominlrr."  lie  bu  iIh  an  alliulon  to  Mm.  Wa.-nn'i  chUMKr 
of  Huclrod,  In  ber drainallenli'CD  TV  tlnmp,  written  at  tlH 

TisH  or  fhi!  Koyillsti— Worlia.  It.  SSS, 
PoomfcD/amatl---' "■— " ■-- —-  •■ 
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prisoners,  presents*  a  scene  that  recalls  some  of 
the  pictures  of  Hogarth's  March  to  Finohley. 

Last  Tharsdav,  which  was  a  very  stormy  day,  a 
large  number  of  British  troops  came  softly  through 
the  town,  via  Watertown,  to  Prospect  HilL  On 
Friday  we  heard  the  Heflsians  were  to  make  a  pro- 
eeesion  in  the  same  route.  We  thought  we  should 
have  nothinff  to  do  but  to  view  them  as  they  parsed. 
To  be  sure  tlie  sight  was  truly  astonishing.  I  never 
had  the  least  idea  that  the  creation  produced  such  u 
sordid  set  of  creatures  in  human  figure — poor,  dirty, 
emaciated  men.  Great  numbe»  of  women,  who 
sesmed  to  be  the  beasts  of  burden,  having  bushel- 
bodkets  on  their  backs,  by  which  they  were  bent 
double.  The  contents  seemed  to  be  potd  and  kettles, 
various  sorts  of  furniture,  children  i>eeping  through 
gridirons,  and  other  utensiU — some  very  young  iu- 
fimts,  who  were  bom  on  the  road — ^the  women  bare- 
foot, elothed  in  dirty  mga.  Such  effluvia  filled  the 
air  while  they  were  passing,  that,  had  they  not  been 
smokinff  nil  the  time,  I  should  have  been  apprehen- 
sive of  being  contaminated* 

•An  anecdote  of  Burgoyne,  from  the  same  letter, 
is 'creditable  to  himself  and  hia  captors : — 

General  Burgoyne  dined  on  Saturday,  in  Boston, 

with  Generul  ^    He  rode  through  the  town 

properly  attended,  down  Court  street,  and  through 
the  mam  street ;  and  on  his  return  walked  on  foot 
to  Charlestown  Ferry,  followed  by  a  great  number 
of  spectators  as  ever  attended  a  pope ;  and  gene- 
rously observed  to  an  officer  with  him,  the  decent 
and  modest  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  as  he 
passed ;  saying,  if  he  had  been  oonductiug  prisoners 
through  the  city  of  London,  not  all  the  Guards  of 
Majesty  could  have  prevented  insults.  He  likewise 
aeknowledges  Lincoln  and  Arnold  to  be  great  gene- 
rals. 

She  writes  to  the  widow  of  Montgomery  (a  as- 
ter of  CbonceUorLiyingstonX  Jannary  20, 1776 : — 

While  yon  are  deriving  comfort  from  the  highest 
source,  it  may  still  further  brighten  the  clouded 
moment  to  reflect  that  the  number  of  your  friends 
b  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  province, 
but  by  the  happy  union  of  the  American  colonies 
(sniFenng  equally  by  the  rigor  of  oppression),  the 
affections  of  the  inhabitants  are  cemented ;  and  the 
urn  of  the  companion  of  your  heart  will  be  sprinkled 
with  the  tears  of  thousands  who  revere  tne  com- 
mander at  the  gates  of  Quebec,  though  not  person- 
ally acquainted  with  General  Montgomery. 

One  of  lier  correspondents  was  Mrs.  Macanlay, 
the  English  authoress,  who  participated  warmly 
in  her  republican  sympathies.  They  met  for  the 
first  time  on  the  visit  of  the  latter  to  America,  in 
1786. 

She  published  in  1805,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven,  a  History  of  the  AmericanMevolution^  in 
three  volumes  8vo.,  which  she  had  prepared  some 
time  previously  from  her  notes  taken  during  the 
war. 

Mrs.  Warren  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  eigh- 
^-eeven,  her  intellectual  powers  unimpaired  to 
the  hist.  Rochefoucanlt  De  Liancourt  speaks  of 
her  at  seventy  as  "  truly  interesting ;  for  lively 
in  conversation,  she  has  lost  neither  the  activity 
of  her  mind  nor  the  graces  of  her  person."  A 
lady  visitor  ten  years  after  speaks  of  her  as  erect 
in  person,  and  in  conversation  full  of  intelligenoe 


and  eloanenoe.  Her  cheerfiilness  remained  un- 
impaireo,  although  blindness  excluded  her  from 
many  of  the  delights  of  the  outer  world.  Her 
last  illness  was  disturbed  only  by  the  fear  that 
disease  might  impair  her  intellectual  as  well  as 
physical  faculties ;  a  groundless  appi-ehension,  as 
ner  mind  retained  its  vigor  to  the  last 

ROM  TBB  LAOnS  OF  CASTILX. 

Not  like  the  lover,  but  the  hero  talk — 
The  sword  must  rescue,  or  the  nation  sink. 
And  self  degraded,  wear  the  badge  of  slaves. 
We  boast  a  cause  of  glory  and  renown; 
We  arm  to  purchase  the  sublimest  gift 
The  mind  ot  man  is  capable  to  tastei 
*    Tis  not  a  factious,  or  a  fickle  rout. 

That  calls  their  kindred  out  to  private  war, 
With  hearts  envenom*d  by  a  thirst  of  blood — 
Nor  burns  ambition,  rancour,  or  revenge, 
As  in  the  bosom  of  some  lordly  chief 
Who  throws  his  gauntlet  at  his  sovereign's  foot. 
And  bids  defiance  in  his  wanton  rage  :^ 
"lis  freedom's  genius,  nurs'd  from  age  to  age. 
Matured  in  schools  of  liberty  and  law, 
On  virtue's  page  from  sire  to  bob  eonvey'd. 
E'er  since  the  savase,  fierce,  barbarian  nordes, 
Pour'd  in,  and  chas4)Myoiid  ISarvasia's  mount. 
The  hardy  chiefs  wbo.flovarn'd  aiieieiit  Spain. 
Our  independent  aiiecKors  disdain'd 
All  servile  homage  to  despotic  lords. 

TO  Tm  BON.  t.  wncmop,  W9^  wbo  oir  Tint  AincEiOAH  do- 

TmiMINATIOir,    IK   1774,   TO    SriPSKD   AU.   COMMBBCE    WITH 
BKITAIIf  (KXCSPT  FOR  TBB  BBAL  IHCCIflSABUES  W  LIFB),  EX- 

Qimrm>  a  poetical  uit  Of  tsb  abticlb  thb  lasus  miobt 

00MPEI8B  UM  DBB  TBAT  BBAB. 

But  does  Helvidins,  vigilant  and  wise. 
Call  for  a  schedule,  that  may  all  comprise  f 
Tis  so  contracted,  that  a  Spartan  sage. 
Will  sure  applaud  th'  economisiiig  age. 

But  if  ye  doubt,  an  inventory  clear. 
Of  all  the  needs,  Lamira  offers  here ; 
Nor  does  she  fear  a  rigid  Cato's  frown. 
When  she  lays  by  the  rich  embroider'd  gown. 
And  modestly  compounds  for  just  enorgh — 
Perhaps  some  dozens  of  more  slighty  fitiiff ; 
With  lawns  and  lustrings— blond  and  mecklin 

laces, 
Fringes  and  jewels,  fans  and  tweezer  cases. 
Gay  cloaks  and  hats,  of  every  shape  and  size, 
Scarfe,  cardinals,  and  ribbons  of  all  dyes ; 
With  rufiles  stamp'd,  and  aprons  of  tambour. 
Tippets  and  handKerchiefs,  at  leost  three  score; 
With  finest  muslins  that  fair  India  boasts. 
And  the  choice  herbage  from  Chiiicsan  coasts. 
(But  while  the  fragrant  hyson  leaf  regales. 
Who'll  wear  the  homespun  produce  of  the  vales! 
For  if  t'would  save  the  nation  from  the  cm-se 
Of  standing  troops;  or,  name  a  plague  still  worse. 
Few  can  this  choice  delicious  draught  give  up, 
Thouffh  all  Medea's  poisons  fill  the  cup.) 
Add  leathers,  furs,  rich  sattins  and  du  capes. 
And  head  dresses  in  pyramidal  shapes ; 
Side-boards  of  plate,  and  porcelain  profuse, 
With  fifty  dittos  that  the  ladies  use ; 
If  my  poor  treacli'rous  memory  has  miss'd. 
Ingenious  T — 1  shall  complete  the  list 
So  weak  Lamira,  and  her  wants  so  few. 
Who  can  refuse  f  they're  but  the  sex's  due. 

In  youth,  indeed,  an  antiquated  page, 
Taiiglit  us  the  threateiiings  of  an  Hebrew  sage 
Gainst  wimples,  mantles,  curls  and  crisping  pins, 
But  rank  not  these  among  our  modem  sins ; 


1^  tme,  we  loTe  the  courtly  mien  and  ^r, 
The  pride  of  dren,  anil  all  tii«  debiiiiRir;  ' 
Yet  CUra  qaiU  the  more  dresa'd  negligee, 
Jmd  lubstitutes  tlie  c&releaa  poUiiee; 
Dntil  tome  hir  one  from  Urit«ania's  court,    • 
Somejaanty  drew, — iir  newer  t>ite  import; 
Thi»  iweet  temptutiua  could  not  be  ^--•--•--' 


Or  fluniag  cometa  awe«p  the  angry  skiea; 
Or  earthqnakes  rattle,  or  Tolcaiiua  roar; 
iDdulgeUiii  trifle,  and  she  a«ke  no  mare; 
Can  ttieeleni  patriot  Clsra'asuit  deny? 
lis  beautj  aau,  and  reaaon  mnat  eomplj. 


I  look  with  mptare  at  the  distant  dawn, 
And  view  the  gluries  of  the  opening  morn. 
Whan  juatice  holds  hia  sceptre  o'er  Uie  land, 
And  r<aoue<  freedom  from  a  tyrant'i  hand  ; 
When  patriot  atatee  in  laurel  crowiia  may  rise. 
And  ancient  kingdoms  court  them  at  allies, 
Glury  and  valour  shall  be  here  displayed. 
And  virtue  rear  her  long  dejected  headi 
Her  standard  plant  beneath  the«e  glodden'd  akiei 
Her  fame  extend,  and  arts  and  science  riie; 
While  mipire's  lofty  spreading  soili  uoAirrd, 
Boll  awiMy  o[i  towards  the  western  woiid. 

Ko  despot  bero  ihoU  rde  with  nivful  sway, 
Bor  orpha^i's  spoila  become  the  ininlon'a  prey; 
Ko  more  the  widow'd  bleeding  bosom  mouroi, 
Kor  inJDr'd  dtiaa  weep  their  ■laugbtci'd  mm; 
For  then  «Kb  tyrant,  by  tbe  hand  of  fate^ 


treedoiaaad  virtue  ahall  uuiteil  reign, 
And  stretch  tliMr  taii^M  o'er  the  wide  domdn. 
On  a  broad  base  the  commonwealth  shall  itaiid. 
When  lanlees  power  withdraws  ils  impious  hand; 
When  crowns  and  Sceptres   are   grown   useless 

things, 
Nor  petty  preLors  plunder  her  (or  kiogh 

GEO  SGE-  BBEK  ELET. 

"  Tub  arriTfll  in  America  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oboroe 
Bbrselbt,  then  Dean  of  Dcrry,  oftei'wardg  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,"  gays  Samuel  Miller,  in  bis  EetrotpMl 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  "  deserves  to  be 
noticed  in  tha  literary  history  of  America,  not 
only  OS  &  remarkable  event,  but  also  aa  one  wliioU 
hod  Bome  influence  on  tba  progress  of  literature, 
particularly  in  Bhnde  Island  and  Connecticut."* 

Berkeley  was  to  the  country  not  only  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  bcne&otor,  through  the  genial 
exainjileof  bis  scholar's  life  and  conversation,  and 
the  gifts  which  ho  directly  made,  but  ho  brought 
with  hiiii  the  preatige  which  attached  to  high 
literary  reputation,  and  wns  a  connecting  link  to 
America  with  what  is  called  the  Angnstan  a(te 
of  Queen  Anne.  Rim  in  Ireland,  Haroh  12, 
1884,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he 
hod  acquired  distinction  in  mathematics  and  phi- 
lixopbr,  and  before  the  nge  of  thirty  had  vented 
lus  celebrated  ideal  theory  in  pilot.  He  was 
iDlroduced  by  Steele  and  Swift  to  the  eirele  of 


105 

London  wita,  who  adinir^J  th«  tnim  while  they 
jested  at  his  immaterial  pbiloeophy.  To  the  fine 
speonlations  of  the  scholar,  ho  had  added  a  know- 
ledge of  tbe  world,  and  the  liberal  aaaociations  of 
travel  through  his  re^ddence  in  Italy  and  France. 
By  the  &iend»hip  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  he 


received  hi*  appointment  m  Dean  of  Derry;  and 
the  death  of  Swift's  Vanessa,  who  made  him  one 
of  her  legnteca,  further  added  to  his  resourcea. 
With  all  this  ROod  fiHtune  at  hand,  bis  benevolent 
enthuaiasm  ted  him  to  engage  in  the  distant  and 
uncertain  project  of  erecting  a  college  in  the  Ber- 
mudas, for  converting  the  American  IndiiuiB  to 
Christianity.  He  wrote  ont  his  Propotal,'  and 
his  friend  Swift  gave  him  a  letter  to  Lord  Car- 
teret to  secimd  the  afTdr,  with  a  humorous  ao- 
oount  of  the  amiable  projector.  "  He  is  an  abaolnle 
philosopher  with  r^ard  to  money,  titles,  and 
power ;  and  for  lliree  yenrs  past  hatji  been  stmek 
with  a  notion  of  founding  a  nnivei-sity  at  Ber- 
muda, by  a  charter  from  the  crown.  He  shewed 
me  a  little  tract  which  he  designs  to  publish,  and 
there  your  Eieellency  will  see  his  whole  soheine 
of  a  life  acadetnico-philusophicul  of  a  college 
founded  for  Indian  schools  and  missionaries, 
where  he  most  eiorbitantly  propoeeth  a  whole 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  himself,  forty  pounds 
for  a  fellow,  and  ten  for  a  student.  Hi*  heart  wiH 
break  if  his  deanery  be  not  taken  from  hira,  and 
left  to  your  Excellency's  disposal. '"t 

Berkeley  was  an  in^nious  political  economist, 
as  his  book.  The  Qiieriit,  pi-oves;  and  managing 
to  connect  his  scheme  with  plans  of  advantage  to 
the  Government,  he  gained,  through  one  of  hit 
Italian  friends,  the  ear  of  George  I.,  who  ordered 
Sir  RiiWrt  Walpole  to  carry  the  proji'ct  (hrongh. 
St.  Paul's  College,  Beniinda,  was  incorporate!', 


A  Prnpanl  Dir  Ui<  Bi 
F'lmPkr^tlnnaiudl! 


U.otfaenrl>eaIln1(h«I?<t    _.. 

■1ft  lo  Lotd  Cwtaiat,  S*pL  1.  IIM. 


nndk    Load.    Wb. 
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and  twenty  thooBond  pounds  promised  for  its 
snpport. 

Dean  Bui'keloy  set  soil,  or  at  least  was  reiuly  to 
embark  fiMui  Gravceend,  September  S,  1T28,  for 
the  New  World.*  He  had  just  completed  the 
honeymooD  of  his  marriage  with  Anne  Forstcr, 
the  daughter  of  the  Speaker  of  tlie  Iiiah  Hon^e 
erf  Coniiiion.1,  to  whom  lie  had  bet'n  united  on  tlio 
first  of  August, — and  of  wiiom  he  writes  before 
leaving  Engliind,  at  this  time,  to  hiu  friend  Thoinius 
Prior,  as  a  luvei'  should,  that  "  her  humor  and 
turn  of  mind  pleoaee  me  beyond  anytliing  I  know 
in  her  whole  netJ"  Tliis  hidy  ncoompniiiod  liiiti 
witli  her  friend,  "  my  Lady  lianouck's  daughter ;" 


t  irlioee  name  i»  prMninently  con- 
nected with  the  early  hislory  irf  American  art. 
He  sketched  a  group  of  hid  fcllow-tni fellers  in 
the  cabin,  at  sea,  at  least  this  is  one  of  the  Berke- 
ley tnulitjom,— which  he  afterwards  painted,  in 
the  intereating  pioture  which  now  hangs  in  the 
Oallurr  of  Yolo  Colicee.t  If  bo,  he  imulo  the  ud<li- 
tb)n  of  the  child  in  his  wife's  arms  eabse- 
qnently,  for  that  infent  was  bom  in  Ame- 
rica.! Ths  travellei-8  reiicht-d  Newport  the 
S8dof  January,  lT2!),afttTfi  protracted  pas- 
sage of  five  montlis.g  There  is  a  tradition, 
which  is  probably  worth  very  Utile,  tbut 
Berkeley  sent  a  letter  on  coinicig  up  tlie  luiy 
to  the  Rev.  James  Iloacyinan,  the  Ejiiscopal 

*  UtoTQ  to  ■  IrndElkiii  tlul  B«Tke1ftT  uilc-d  tbr 
Bannud)!  dlrecll;,  and  Ihat  ttic  upujii  of  ttic  vsuol. 
not  llDilIng  Uj  waj-  tu  ibit  hland,  KcldTnulli'  uui 
Into  Nevpon.  ThJi  la  h  buOciI  in  tlu  Uemalr  fn 
Updilul  Hblocj  of  the  HirruEtiHII  Chunli  In.  S»); 
b>t  tberaattar  <■  WDcloslvel v  teiu  toU  by  Ik-rliclcy  t 
ow«  Mt*r  to  hli  Maad  TbuDiu  Frtot,  ditcd  Onrei- 
■Bd,8ept.  a.ITM.ii1ia»  hs  Hva:  -To-momi*,  with 
Qad'l  bteulnK  t  ft  hU  fur  Utwds  [lIud.'-'-Lrlh'n 
•BMndiid  lo  Hf DMlr  of  BerkeltT.  EdliloD  uf  bis 
wwfcl  bi  FllMlIf  r-   LoDdon.  lt«Jv  I  tliTl 

t  BnHftBTt,"  Myi  Mr.  IL  T,  Tnclivnnui.  fn  miullcl*  on 
Barkalej  tn  the  North  Anerkui  KrTlto.tor  Juu>rT.lBU,n. 
in  ~n*  tbs  am  rdncatad  urtlat  who  rWied  nur  tkottt,  mid 
thb  pMDR  ma  lti«  llni  nf  more  Umh  a  Biniile  Ann  ritiuicd 
Id  tbg  OMntiT."  Bmlbert  hid  rtKn  In  hliartlfain  llii' bum- 
bla  ftiitBnt*  of  •  haVMjBlnler  Ilune«  W>Ipok  dcurlbag 
Um  Inlifi  Aneodotuof  nlnlEn^M  '■  aiJent  uid  bodflat  mui, 
«fei>  *bbi>rr«d  ilH  JiHtmr  oT  tome  of  hli  piofiidon,  imd  ns 
Mchulad  with  m  pin  tbM  he  IbnniAt  nromlud  blm  tnnqntl- 
H^  ud  hiiniH  nibetilcucc  In  ■  bi'illhhil  rliMu  ellnule.  uiil 
la  nRc  oT  remoMtnincvi  vn^nRrd  wlih  Uu  Dru."— Wilu>l<-. 
•C UU,  to.  Ve firiluw  Wnlptdp,  who  (Ollowi  Vtriar. ud.- 
•UTcullbarRjrfarlhanpelllniof  (be  nuoe,  ibont  wfaleb  Iben 
ba  bMD  UOH  ni>oi'rulnt)r-~^hQ  emibcrt. 

t  TbM*  k  ■  drMripiloB  of  tbk  lalnitng  In  tbs  well  prtmrrd 
auliKW  oftbcColli'EeOillerr.  -Tbc  inineltialflEnre  <•  Ihe 
Dmo  tn  hb  eletlal  bibiu  The  Mr  with  iho  child  li  fh  wlfi- : 
Ibi  olber  ludr  hB  breo  Hid  to  be  Iht  itoU'r.  bat  more  nn.bt- 
Mj  ta  the  Mm  Ilinewk  whn  ■nmmn.ni^  h..  u  iJl„^~ 
Tbe  notleRiu  wrlDng 


clergyman  of  the  town,  whicli  fonnd  him  nt  clinrch 
relcbrattng  a  hohday.  The  intelhsenue  was  com- 
mnnicated  to  the  congregation,  Mr.  Honcyman 
dismissed  them  with  his  bles^iig,  and  the  whole 
body  proceeded  to  meet  the  distinguislicil  Dean 
on  the  wharf.*  Six  months  passed,  and  the  Doan'.i 
Benuuda  enterprise  still  lingere<l  for  hick  of  the 
prompt  receipt  of  "His  Miijesty's  bounty."  The 
opening  of  rammer  reconciled  him,  however,  Ui 
the  delay.  He  writes  in  June  of  the  dcliglit  of 
the  climate  and  of  the  birth  of  a  son. 

"  The  truth  is,"  he  saj-s,  "  if  the  king's  bounty 
could  be  paid  in,  iind  the  charter  could  be  remove<1 
hither,  I  should  like  it  better  than  Bermuda." 
His  ftiondB  of  the  voj-age  were  drawn  at  the  close 
of  the  year  to  IkKton,  nnd  solicitations  were  made 
to  carry  Berkeley  thither,  but  "preferring  quiet 
find  solitude  tu  the  noise  of  a  great  town,"  and 
liapjiy  in  the  "two  domestic  coinforti  Unit  are 
very  agreeable,  my  wife  and  my  little  aon,"  he 
still  remained  at  Newport  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
country  e'titte  which  he  hud  purc'iosed.  There 
his  ac'pinintnnco  wits  songht  by  Siimticl  Johnson, 


WnOea 


t  Ibe  Ubie  ki  Sir  Jameg  Dilton. 
L  UoOkt,*! 


gwilleiiian  •tudlns  brblnd  (he  bdlte  hu  Ihyd  Ibuosht  br 
wna  Is  b<  «  Mr.  Wilnwrliibt :  bol  Ii  nndoDbledlr  MrTs^sv 
TIk  otbrr  gvnlleinn  In  brown  teiiMr.  Jokn  UoHkt,  >  frliTd 


d  (ppeua  111  Iw  dkUIlnn 


„    .        IttbeinbtSmlbert     ._, 
on  ■  oipF  of  Ptuo,  hl9  ftTortte  nthur, 

.  ... illnit  lo  Sir  Juies,  wbo  k>  Ktlni  M 

.    Thli  painting  wu  pmtDted  to  tb*  eolleie  In 

Ibo  7«ar  raw,  bjr  Itau  Lolhrop,  of  Plrmoatli.  Uaaa.  It  bad 
b*«  pcraem-d  In  Bwlon.  In  a  ruom  oecupiMl  br  the  Bml- 
bMU;  ewlalnlj  bj  Ihe  aon,  and  probably  by  tba  fktber.- 

I  A  Newport  [.tier  datwl  Jannar*  M.  drwlbliu  Berkelar'i 
■nlTal,  waa  nrlnlrd  In  tba  Botum  Kew  Enrland  ,^rDal.  Sf  n. 
iMIlber&lTi>.  It  uys -YftterdijarrlndberaDawiBcrkr- 
In,  of  Londondtrr]'.  In  a  pKltf  large  aUp.  He  Is  ■  nnllcniin 
M  Dllddle  BUttm.  of  an  aiireuble,  pleaaant.  and  crwl  arpicU 
"••n,  to  whnm  hi!  bpbarfd  hlnuoW  after  t  Tprj  eomplnlMnt 
■BBBer.  TIs  Mid  bo  purpowi  lo  iutt  her*  wilh  Lli  family 
ibvat  Ihreomonltaa."  If  ttu:  Dean  did  aot  eiabarh  on  the  dai 
■npoHd,  and  aomc  delay  mljiht  have  wxnm^d,  Ihf  lime  ,.f 
•lapanwe  woold,  of  aonnr.  be  le«.  Wr  Bod  the  dale  of  1h.i 
BoalOD  uprr  In  rpdlkna  Natr.  Ch,  u,  SM:  tha  daw  (tf  tha 
IMtcr  hfEltoo't  Mdnslr  of  CaUtnder^  p.  8L 


TbltehalL 

ftfterwnnls  the  president  of  Kind's  College  in  New 
York,  and  then  a  resident  in  Oonneeticiit,  who 
called  his  attcniion  to  the  wants  uf  Ynle  College, 
to  which  he  became  bo  liberal  a  donoif  of  books 
and  knd;  after  his  retirement  to  England  set- 
tling upon  the  college  Iiis  farm  of  ninety-sii  ncrc!", 
to  which  he  had  giten  the  name  of  Whiteliall,  for 
theas^istaJloaof  itsacholars-t  Ileolsomn'lc  vole- 
able  gifts  to  the  library  of  Harvard,  and  when  he 
left  Newport  distributed  the  books  be  hiwl  with 
him  among  the  neighboring  clorpy. 

U  was  also  after  his  arrival  in  Kngland,  in  17SS, 
that  he  preecnted  the  or^n  to  Trinity  church,  at 
Now|Kirt,  which  is  still  Burmounted  by  the  crown 
of  the  olden  time,  and  which  beur^  an  in^mriptton 
that  it  is  the  gift  of  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 

Thi*  organ  was  originally  forwarded  to  Ame- 
rica by  the  Dean,  as  a  gilt  to  the  to>vn  of  Berke- 

•  HrnKitr  of  Trinity  Chnrch.  Newport,  froni  1W8  la  lgl<\ 
nmiillvd  rmm  IhF  Itidinl\  br  Ileorv  Hnll.  Em.,  witb  Notea 
by  it.-  tt.cior,  K.'T.  Fmncla  Tlnton,— Updlkf^a  Nair.  Cb.  W& 

t  Ch«ndl.T'>Ul*>orJoh«eon,  N>-«8;ini<^BI. 

t  Tha  auiDtFraph.  which  ws  liTe.  la  taken  direetlr  fnm 
Berki'loT'i  deed  of  gift  to  the  caTleir.  The  wnodcnt  head  H 
■rtrr  the  portnll  In  the  BmllhTt  nlelure.  We  And  Ibe  fol. 
luwinii  enliT  In  thr  New  UlnglanrWi-rklr  Jonmal.  OcMN-r 
81>,  ITSi .—-  Newport,  October  M.— We  hear  that  tho  EeT. 
Ur,  Orurii'  Brrkeler.  Dean  nf  Lmidnndernr.  tiaa  ilTen  till 
rum  on  itila  laland,  woriti  aboni  JO^UUa,  to  Yolg  oalU«e,  In 
CoBaaotleot" 


«rer,  wero  not  preiiartxl  to  harbor  bu  donge 
gUMt,  null  voting  lliBt  "  an  orgun  is  an  iiistn 
of  the  devil,  for  tlio  eiitra]ii>iiig  of  men's  aouU," 
declined  the  offer ;  when  the  Dean  cuiifDrnid  U 
un  Trinit;.*  It  atill  seiidj  forth  it)  Btniim  from 
siHne  of  the  old  inpe^i. 

During  hia  pleasant  gqjonm  in  Aiiierioo,  ve 
always  hear  of  Berkeley  in  some  oiaiabii;  relation. 
He  coiapliinent''  the  Huguenot  rcnigo?,  Gabriul 
Beriion,inalett«r  written  in  French,  on  his  "  zeal 
for  religion  and  the  glory  of  God."  He  preacher 
conitantly  forhis  friend,  tha  reutur  of  Trinity,  tlie 
Rev.  Junes  Honeyrnan,  in  the  pulpit  which  u  still 
there,  wliile  the  Qoaker^t  stand  in  their  bniod- 
brimiued  hata  in  tlie  aidles  to  hear  him;  on  one 
occasion  humorously  announcing  tliat "  tu  give  the 
devil  his  due,  John  Culvin  wasagreatinan."t  "In 
oompany  with  SniiberC,  Col.  lf]Nlike,  and  Dr. 
HoSporron,  be  viriita  the  Narraghansett  Indiani. 
To  his  friend,  Daniol  Updike,  the  attoaey-gencral 
of  the  colony,  he  nreaenti  his  "  well-wrought 
silver  cofFae-[>ot,"  still  preserved  a^  a  retio  In  the 
family,  as  the  good  bishop's  old-fiiiltioned  chair, 
"  in  which  he  is  believed  to  have  coiuposjd  the 
Uinate  Philosopher,"  is  esteemed  ai  an  heir-loom 
at  this  day  by  Dr.  Guit.t  Tiiere  is  an  anecdote  of 
Berkeley's  lailcnUtions  respecting  the  value  uf 
property  at  Newport,  preserved  by  a  traveller, 
the  Oharch  of  England  clergyman,  Andrew  liur- 
naby,  who  visitad  Newport  in  17((0,  wliirli  iit 
thia  time  of  day  is  curious.  Tlie  growth  of  Nuw- 
port,  which  suffered  a  relapse  ofter  the  Bovolii- 
tion,  and  was  for  a  long  while  in  abeyanod,  is  now 
■gain  in  the  ascendant;  not  as  Berkeley  inay 
liave  andoipated  with  the  oomnierce  of  Cheaj)- 
siJe,  bat  with  the  luxury  of  the  Atnericaii  Oaito. 
"  About  thrje  miles  fVoui  town,"  writ**  Uur- 
naby,  "  is  an  indifferent  wooden  house,  built  by 
Dean  Berkeley,  when  he  was  in  these  parti :  the 
dtuation  Is  bw,  but  oainmsnds  a  tine  view  of  the 
ooeon,  and  of  some  wild  rugged  rocks  that  are  on  the 
left  hand  of  it.  Thjy  rjlate  here  several  strange 
stories  of  the  Dean's  wiUI  and  chimerical  notions ; 
which,  as  they  are  cliurooteristio  of  that  extra- 
onKnary  man,  deserve  t;>  bj  taken  notice  »r. 
One  in  portioalar,  1  must  beg  the  reader's  iudiil- 
gence  to  allow  ine  to  repeat  tu  him.  The  Dean 
had  formeil  a  plan  of  building  a  town  upon  the 
rocks,  and  of  catting  a  rood  through  a  saridy 
beach  which  lies  u  little  below  it,  in  order  that 
ships  might  com3  up  and  be  sheltered  jn  bad  : 
weather.  Ho  wa^  ao  fidl  of  this  pmje.t,  as  one  ' 
day  to  say  to  one  Suiibert,  a  designer,  whom  he  , 
hid  bniiight  over  with  him  from  Europe,  on  the 
latter  asking  some  ludicrous  question  concerning 


•  Ibna'i  RaWDutt  [ttn 

■notbnBUiiuiitbr  tlu ,  ..  ....  „.„ .^^^,„,.„ 

Broekljii.  N.  T.  Tba  Marjr  gon  Uwt  the  Nconart  omn 
Mii«iMtor»pdr.  WMMotlaNewTorkColxpnt  In  ardtr. 
A pMlian  sf  Um  |4pM  w*r*  taani  labeta  def^Un  thnt  II 
__  ,.«.u — ,4  «p*dl*nt  [o  rMjlKB  ihem  by  new  nn».  whlc'li 
iL  *nd  ftimnUd  In  tba  oM  cut.  It  ■nvrwmnlg 
rknwB  tbu  the  oM  raeUlibnaMmllM  Ibrovn 
nnd  the  rImEmI  nIpM.  ud  ihej  wen  wt  up 
D  lb*  Bnokljrn  Cbnrcli.  Hbwd  >t9ieii.-iha 
•I.  «  EsflUi  oO,  K  Ullt  In  >IH  In  thi  choRb.  and 
■  |wt  oTUie  old  wnrlu.  with  tbe  ■ddltion  nTnich 
»  mr*  Kmnd  n«0M>ii7  when  11  wu  rebuilt  ■  hw 


t  Ufdlks's  Mwr.  Ohonb.  UU. 


t  lUd-SMtW 


the  future  ini|H)rtance  of  the  place ;  '  Truly,  ywr 
have  very  little  foresight,  for  in  fifty  years'  tlm» 
every  foot  of  land  in  this  place  will  be  as  valuable 
OS  the  land  in  Cl)ea[>side.'  The  Dean's  houser 
notwithstanding  his  prediction,  is  at  present  ni^ 
tiling  lietter  than  a  fami-lKiiLao,  and  his  library 
converted  into  the  ilairy ;  when  he  left;  America, 
he  gave  it  to  the  college  at  New  Haven,  in  Con- 
necticut, who  liftve  let  it  to  a  farmer  on  a  long 
lease;  liis  bot>k.-<  he  divided  between  this  oollego 
and  that  in  Massncliusetts.  Tbe  Deun  is  said  to 
hnve  written  in  this  pluco  The  Minute  Philoso- 
pher."* For  the  voluc  <)f  die  fenii.  it  must  bo 
great  to  its  present  hohler;  Yale  College  having 
in  the  lo^t  century  Ica-ed  out  the  land  ti>r  a  term 
of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  veiirs,  at  a  reut 
payable  in  wheat,  which  was  i^unvard)  com< 
luutod  into  the  present  mmual  receipt  uf  one  hnn- 
di'ed  and  forty  dollars. 

Berkeley  left  America,  by  the  way  of  Boston, 
on  his  return  to  England,  in  September,  1731,  and 
in  February  of  the  following  year,  jireached  > 
semion  before  the  Incorporated  Society  for  tho 
Prepogotion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parta,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  tiis  obsen-ations  of  tbe 
American  ouluiiy,  alluding,  among  other  prants, 
to  tlie  fo-^hion  of  inlidelity  which  hud  spread. 
from  the  mother  country.  This  was  the  topm- 
of  his  chief  work,  Aleiphtvn,  or  the  Minute 
P&iictnpher,  which  he  piiblislieil  tliu  siimo  year, 
uiid  which  he  tiad  penned  in  America.  It 
j«  a  series  of  diaIo;,'iiea,  after  the  iiiuniier  of 
Pint*",  ingeniously  Ciiinbating  the  froe-thinking 
sjiirit  of  the  age  as  it  muiiilested  itself  )n 
"  the  atheist,  libertine,  enthusiast,  scorner,  oritio, 
metaphysician,  &talist,  and  sceptic."  The  dia- 
logue is  graced  by  occii'^onnl  pnssitgcs  of  descrip- 
tion of  the  scjiiery  nt  Newport,  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  was  written.  It  opens  with  a  referenoa 
to  tiie  disapiK)iii[nieiit  in  the  Bermuda  scheme. 

I  nattered  myself,  Theages.  thnt  before  this  tim* 
I  miglit  hnrc  b«eii  iibic  t<>  \m\v  sent  yuii  an  iigrees- 
h\e  ii<.>coiiiit  of  lliC9Ucce>4  of  the  nlfoirVliich  brought 


ita  niiwsrri^e,  if  1  did  not  rather  chcxige  t< 
tnin  you  with  sooie  amiisitig  iticidenta,  which  hnv* 
lielped  to  make  me  eiuy  under  a  circumstance  I 
eould  neitlier  obviate  nor  fore*ee.  Event*  are  not 
in  our  power  ;  but  it  always  i».  tv  make  h  good  uitt 
even  of  the  very  worst  And  I  must  needs  own, 
the  course  and  event  of  this  sffuir  gave  opportunity 
for  reflections  that  make  me  some  sincnda  for  > 
great  loss  of  time,  pains  and  ex|icnsc.  A  life  of 
action,  which  takea  ita  iaaue  from  the  eounnels,  pas- 
sions, and  views  of  other  men.  if  it  doth  not  dr*«  • 
msn  to  imitate,  wilt  nt  leaat  teach  him  to  ot>9crve. 
And  a  mind  at  liberty  tir  reflect  on  ita  ovn  obaerva- 
tion8.if  it  produce  nothinRnaefnl  to  the  world,  seldom 
f:iils  of  entertainment  to  itself.  For  several  months 
past  I  have  enjoyed  auch  liberty  nnd  leisure  in  this 
distant  retreat,  far  beyond  the  verge  of  that  grest 
whirlpool  of  business,  Cactiau  imd  pleasure,  winch  is 
called  the  world. 


I  AJL,tleworart«awiGb.    Lund.  «■>.    ITTC. 
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inconsistent  in  natord  ah  by  cosbom  they  seem  to  i 
be,  ftnd  his  friend  Crito,  who  maintain  the  burden 
of  disoourse  in  behalf  of  truth  and  Revehition 
against  the  sceptical  Alciphron  and  Lysicles.  The 
first  conversation  is  in  the  open  air — a  pleasant 
picture  of  the  landscape. 

Next  morning  Euphnmor  rose  eariy,  and  spent 
the  forenoon  in  ordering  his  affaira.  After  dinner 
we  took  a  walk  to  Crito  s,  which  lay  through  half  a 
dosen  pleasant  fields  planted  round  with  plane  trees, 
that  are  very  conmion  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
We  walked  under  the  delicious  shade  of  these  trees 
for  about  an  hour  before  we  came  to  Crito's  house, 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  smuU  park,  beauti- 
fied with  two  fine  groves  of  oak  and  walnut,  and  a 
winding  stream  of  sweet  and  dear  water.  We  met 
a  servant  at  the  door  with  a  small  basket  of  fruit, 
which  he  was  carrying  into  the  grove,  where  he  said 
his  master  was,  with  the  two  strangcra  We  foun^ 
them  all  three  sitting  under  a  shade.  And  after  the 
-ttsual  forms  at  first  meeting,  Euphranor  and  I  sat 
down  by  them.  Our  conversation  began  about  the 
beauty  of  this  rural  scene,  the  fine  season  of  the 
year,  and  some  late  improvements  which  had  been 
made  in  the  adjacent  country  by  new  methods  of 
agriculture. 

The  next  ^^  Dialogue*^  is  carried  on  by  the  sea- 
shore:— 

Next  morning  Alciphron  and  Lysicles  said  the 
weather  was  so  fine  they  had  a  mind  to  spend  the 
day  abroad,  aTid  take  a  cold  dinner  under  a  shade 
in  some  pleasant  part  of  the  country.  Whereupon, 
after  breakfast,  we  went  down  to  a  beach  about 
half  a  mile  off;  wlien  we  walked  on  the  smooth 
sand,  with  the  ocean  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
wild  broken  rocks,  intermingled  wiUi  shady  trees 
and  springs  of  waters,  till  the  sun  began  to  be 
uneasy.  We  then  withdrew  into  a  hofiow  glade 
between  two  rocks. 

These  associations  are  cherished  at  Newport^ 
and  the  spot  is  iM)inted  out  where  l^rkeley  wrote 
Alciphron.  It  gives  a  flavor  to  the  region  to 
have  hod  the  fine  argument  and  poetic  thoughts 
of  tlie  book  written  there.  Though  it  belongs  to 
EnglUh  ratlier  than  American  literature,  we  nmy 
quote  one  of  its  passages,  for  its  bearing  upon  the 
author^s  liberality  to  our  colleges,  that  in  which 
he  refutes  an  attack  of  Sliaftesbury  upon  ^^  men  of 
the  church  and  universities**  as  uiifriendly  to  true 
learning. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  must  beg  to  be  excused, 
if  I  cannot  believe  your  great  man  on  his  bare 
word;  when  he  would  have  us  think,  that  igno- 
rance and  ill  taste  are  owing  to  Christian  reli- 
gien  or  the  derjg^y,  it  being  my  sincere  opuiion,  tliat 
whatever  learning  or  knowledge  we  have  among  us, 
is  derived  from  tliat  order.  If  those,  who  are  so 
sagacious  at  discovering  a  mote  in  other  eyes,  would 
bat  purge  their  own,  I  believe  they  might  easily 
see  tnis  trutli.  For  what  but  religion  could  kindle 
and  preserve  a  spirit  towards  lenming,  in  such  a 
northern  rough  people!  Greece  produced  men  of 
active  and  subtile  genius.  The  public  conventions 
and  emulations  of  their  cities  forwarded  that  genius ; 
and  their  natural  curiosity  was  amused  and  excited 
by  learned  conversations,!  n  their  public  walks  and  ' 
gardens  and  porticos.  Our  ^renius  leads  to  amuse-  I 
ments  of  a  grosser  kind:  we  brenthe  a  grosser  | 
and  a  colder  air:  and  that  curioeitv  which  was 
gei»eral  in  the  Athenians,  and  the  gratifying  of 


which  was  their  chief  recreation,  is  rmong  our 
people  of  fosliion  treated  like  affectation,  and  as 
such  banished  from  polite  assemblies  and  places 
of  resort;  and- without  doubt  would  in  a  little 
time  be  banished  the  country,  if  it  were  not  for  tlie 
great  reservoirs  of  learning,  where  those  foiTualists, 
pedants,  and  bearded  boys,  as  your  profound  cntie 
colls  them,  are  maintained  by  the  liberality  and 
piety  of  our  predecessors.  Tor  it  is  as  evident  that 
religion  was  the  cause  of  those  seminaries,  os  it  is 
that  they  are  the  cause  or  source  of  all  the  learning 
and  taste  which  are  to  be  four.d,  even  in  those  very 
men  who  are  tlie  declared  enemies  of  our  religion 
and  public  foundations.  Everj'  one,  wlio  knows  any 
thing,  knows  we  are  indebted  for  our  learning  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  Tliis  those  severe  censors 
will  readily  grant  Perhaps  they  may  not  be  so 
ready  to  grant,  what  all  men  must  see.  that  we  are 
indeoted  for  those  tongues  to  our  relicion.  What 
else  could  have  made  foreign  and  dead  languages  in 
suth  request  among  us  f  What  could  have  kept  in 
being  and  handed  them  down  to  our  times,  through 
so  many  dark  ages  in  which  the  world  was  wasted 
and  disfigured  by  wars  and  riolence  f  What,  but  a 
rei^ard  to  tlie  Holy  Scrii>tures,  and  theological 
wntings  of  the  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church  f 
And  in  fact,  do  we  not  find  that  the  learning  of 
those  times  was  solely  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics, 
that  they  alone  lighted  the  lamp  in  succession  one 
from  another,  and  transmitted  it  down  to  after-ages ; 
and  that  ancient  books  were  collected  and  pre- 
served in  tlieir  colleges  and  seminaries,  when  all 
love  and  remembrance  of  polite  arts  and  studies  were 
extinguished  among  the  laity,  whose  ambition 
entirely  turned  to  arms  f 

A  eulogy  which  might  be  justly  extended  to 
our  American  seats  of  literature  which  have  been 
so  greatly  indebted  to  clergymen. 

Berkeley  soon  became  Hishop  of  Cloyne,  and 
some  years  afterwards  again  found  vent  fc>r  his 
nniiable  enthusianii  in  advocating  his  s])ecific  of 
tar  water,  which  he  made  quite  the  fashion  of 
the  day,*  and  for  which  he  gained  tlie  attention 
of  philosophers  and  theologians  by  the  subtle 
speculations  of  his  Sirit;  a  Chain  of  Philo$opki' 
aU  B^/Uctunu  and  Inquirist  concerning  the 
virtvei  of  Tar  Water  ;  and  diten  other  eubjectn 
connected  together  and  arieing  one  from  anotker.\ 

In  his  death  Berkeley  realized  tlie  Euthanasia 
which  he  had  desired.  On  a  Sunday  evening, 
Jan.  14,  1753,  as  he  was  with  his  family  in  his 
residence  at  Oxford,  lying  on  a  couch  listening  to 
his  wife  reading  a  senium  by  Sherloi'k,  the  hnal 
messenger  came  to  him  in  Mlence,  and  it  was  not 
perceived  that  he  was  dead  till  his  daughter 
ofiTered  him  a  cup  of  tea.  lie  was  burietl  at 
Christ  Church,  and  a  well  written  inscription  in 
Latin  was  put  upon  his  monument:  but  the 
friendly  pen  of  Pope  wrote  his  lasting  epitaph : 


*  **  It  Is  Imposi^ble,"*  writes  If r.  Danoombe  tA  ArehUfbop 
Herring  In  1744,  **  to  write  a  letter  now  without  Unoturincr  th« 
ink  with  tar  wster.  This  b  the  common  topic  of  dlseourM 
both  suioDfr  the  rich  snd  poor,  hlfrh  and  low ;  and  the  Bl»bop 
of  Cloyne  has  made  it  as  fhabloDable  as  going  to  Yauxball  or 
Eanelagh.*"  « 

t  **  Had  the  oonTer»atioD(Ool«ridfe*s)been  thrown  upon  paper 
it  mi^t  have  been  easy  to  trace  the  continuity  of  the  links; 
Just  at  in  Bishop  Bi^rfceley's  Bliis,  [Seiris  ought  to  hsTe  been 
the  name,  iA  I«pk,  a  chain]  from  a  pedestal  m  low  and  ab- 
ject—m>  culinary  ak  tar  water,  the  method  of  nreparing  It  and 
ItA  medicinal  efToctit — the  dissertation  ascenON  like  Jactib'ii 
ladder,  by  Just  gradations  into  the  Hearen  of  HeaTei.s  ai:d  th« 
Thrones  of  the  Triulty.**— l>e  Qnincy. 
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To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven.* 

Berkeley^:!  prophetic  verses  on  America,  so 
often  qaoted,t  will  secure  his  popular  reputation 
with  our  history.^ 

As  an  introduction  to  them  we  may  present, 
with  other  illustrations  of  the  main  idea,  a  passage 
from  Greorge  Herbert's  poem  of  "  The  Church 
Militant,'^  published  in  1638,  in  which  the  pro- 
gress of  religion  westward  had  been  a  century 
earlier  commemorated. 

Religion  stands  on  tiptoe  in  onr  land. 

Ready  to  puss  to  the  American  strand. 

When  height  of  malice,  and  prodigious  lusts, 

Impudent  sinning,  witchcrafts,  and  distrusts^ 

The  marks  of  future  bane,  shall  fill  our  cup 

Unto  the  brim,  and  make  our  measure  up ; 

When  Seine  shall  swallow  Tiber,  and  the  Thames 

By  letting  in  them  both,  pollutes  her  streams  I 

when  Italy  of  us  shall  have  lier  will, 

And  all  her  calendar  of  sins  fulfil ; 

Whereby  one  miy  foretell  whut  sins  next  year 

Shall  both  in  France  and  England  domineer: 

Then  shall  religion  to  America  flee ; 

They  have  their  times  of  Grospel,  e'en  as  we. 

My  God,  thou  dost  prepare  for  them  a  way. 

By  carrying  first  tmeir  gold  from  them  away : 

For  gold  and  grace  did  never  yet  agree  : 

Religion  always  sides  with  poverty. 

We  think  we  rob  them,  but  we  think  amiss : 

We  are  more  poor,  and  they  more  rich  by  this. 

Thou  wilt  revciigc  their  quarrel,  making  grace 

To  pay  our  debts,  and  leave  our  ancient  place 

To  go  to  them,  while  that,  which  now  their  nation 

But  lends  to  us,  shall  be  our  desolation. 

Yet  as  the  Church  shall  thither  westward  fly, 

So  sin  shall  trace  and  dog  her  instantly ; 

Thev  have  their  period  also  and  set  times, 

Botb  for  their  virtuous  actions  and  their  crimea 

In  1684  Sir  Thomas  Browne  published  "  certain 
Miscellany  Tracts,"  one  of  wnich,  entitled  The 
Prophecy y  contained  several  reflections  of  this  kind 


*  *Epnogra«  to  the  Satires. 

t  And  eometlmes  misquoted,  portlcnlarlj  in  making  one  of 
the  Unas  misread — 

Westward  the  dar  of  empiro  takes  Its  vay. 

%  These  lines,  tboufrh  now  familiar  to  evervschoolbov,  were 
BOC  many  years  ago  bruuf^ht  ont  by  Mr.  Yerplanck  in  bis  annl- 
▼avaary  diseoorse  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  as  a 
novelty,  and  Knapp,  In  his  Lectures  on  American  Literature, 
quotes  **  this  little  poem  as  extremely  scarce"  fh>m  that  source. 
•— 'Leeturei,  04. 

There  Is  a  curious  reminiscence,  or  rather  nnsatisftu^ry 
tnMlltlon,  of  these  lines  of  Berkeley,  In  a  letter  of  John  Adams 
toBeMamln  Ka.<h, dated  1807, in  Which  he  tntroducet  ''brother 
Onseh,  a  gentleman  of  four  score/'  and  Interrogates  him  as  to 
a  eooplet,  the  second  lino  of  which  ran- 

And  empire  rises  where  the  sun  descends: 

Hb  friend,  after  a  moment's  pause,  gave  him— 

The  eastern  nations  sink,  their  glory  end.s 
And  empire  rises  where  the  suri  descends. 

**  I  asked  him,''  continues  Adams,  ^  if  Dean  Berkeley  was  the 
•Dtlior  of  them.  He  an.swered,  no.  The  tradition  was,  as  he 
had  heard  it  for  sixty  years,  that  these  lines  were  Inscribed,  or 
nther  drilled.  Into  a  rock  on  the  shore  of  Monument  Bay,  In 
oar  old  colony  of  P^month,  and  were  supposed  to  have  been 
written  and  engraved  there  bv  some  of  the  first  emigrants 
fhnn  Leyden,  who  landed  at  Plymouth.  However  this  may 
he,  I  wmj  add  my  testimony  to  Mr.  CranchX  that  I  have 
heard  these  verses  for  more  than  sixty  years.  I  conjecture 
that  Berkeley  hecame  connected  with  them.  In  my  head,  by 
aome  report  that  the  BI»hop  had  copied  them  Into  some 
pablieatlon.  There  Is  nothing  In  my  lltUe  reading,  more  an- 
eioDt  in  my  memory  than  the  observation  that  arts,  sciences, 
and  empire  had  travelled  westward;  and  In  conversation  it 


I  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  America,  in  which,  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  "  Browne  plainly  discovers  his  ex- 
pectation to  be  the  same  with  that  entertained 
I  lately  with  more  confidence  by  Dr.  Berkeley, 
I  that  *  America  will  be  the  seat  of  the  fifth  em- 
j  pire.*  "*  It  is  in  verse,  with  a  prose  commentary*. 
I  The  lines  relating  to  America  are, 

When  New  England  shall  trouble  New  Spain, 
When  America  shall  cease  to  send  out  its  treasure. 
But  employ  it  at  home  in  American  pleasure ; 
When  the  uew  world  shall  the  old  invade, 
Nor  count  them  their  lords  but  their  fellows  iu 
trade.f 

The  benevolent  prophecies  of  Beri^eley,  in  refer- 
ence to  America,  also  recall  to  us  the  later  anti- 
cipations, which,  if  not  the  mea«sure  of  our  per- 
formance, were  of  his  own  benevolence,  expressed 
in  1778  by  the  good  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  the 
worthy  friend  of  Franklin,  before  tlie  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  tlie  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
which  always  bad  American  welfare  at  heart. 
"It  is  diflScult,"  said  he,  "for  men  to  look  into 
the  destiny  of  future  ages,  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence are  too  vast  and  complicated,  and  our  own 
powers  are  too  narrow  to  admit  of  much  satisfac- 
tion to  our  curiosity.    But  when  we  pee  many 
great  and  powerful  causes  constantly  at  work,  we 
cannot  doubt  of  their  producing  proportionable 
eflfects.    The  colonies  in  North  America  have  not 
only  taken  root  and  acijuired  strength,  but  seem 
hastening,  with  an  acoelerated  progress,  to  such  a 
powerful  state  as  may  introduce  a  new  and  im- 
portant change  in  human  affairs."    He  goes  on  to 
describe  their  opportunities  and  the  prospects  of 
new  states.     "The  vast  continent  itself,  over 
which  they  are  gradually  spreading,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  treasure,  yet  untouched,  of  natural 
productions  that  shall    hereafter    attxird   ample 
matter  for  commerce  and  contemplation."     And 
he  anticipates  that  "  time  and  dii^cipline  may  dis- 
cover some  means  to  correct  tlie  extreme  inequa- 
lities of  condition  between  the  rich   and   the 
poor."t 

YSBSCS  ON  TmC   PBOSPBCT  OP  PLAKTINO   AftIB    AHD  XJUBHUia 

IX  AMKRICA. 

The  Muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  clime. 

Barren  of  every  glorious  theme, 
In  distflut  lands  now  waits  a  better  time. 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fame : 

In  happy  climes,  where  from  the  genial  sun 
And  virgin  earth  such  scenes  ensue. 

The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone. 
And  Caucied  beauties  by  the  true: 

In  happy  climes  the  seat  of  innocence. 
Where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules. 

Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense, 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools: 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age. 

Tlie  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts, 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage. 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  licarts. 


always  added,  since  I  was  a  child,  that  their  next  leap 
would  be  over  the  Atlantic  into  America.**— John  Adams^ 
WoriE«.  tz.  600. 


•Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.        ^    ^  ,    *..   t.. 

t  Sir  Thonias  Browne's  Worll^  Iv.  282.    Grahamc,  in  hto  HIa- 
torv  of  the  United  States,  notices  this  Idea  of  western  pro^^reaa 
in  the  country,  quoting  Burnaby's  Travels,  and  'e'^rnns  t«,  the 
kinguage  of  the  Italian  Improvisatore  to  Benjamin  West,  as  th^ 
sto?ylS  related  In  Gait's  Llfe.-Hlstory,  iv.  18«,  448. 

%  Bishop  Shipley's  Works,  IL  3jS. 
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Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay ; 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  day. 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way ; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 

Time's  noblest  ofi&pring  is  the  last 

CHAHLES  THOMSON, 

The  "  perpetual  Hcoretary"  of  the  old  Revolutionary 
Congress  from  1775,  was  a  man  of  literary  taste.-*, 
who,  when  he  had  long  served  his  country  and 
become  to  his  contemjHjraries  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  resjiected  jx^rsonages  of  our  early 

1)oliticul  annals  occupied  the  remainder  of  his 
ife  in  composition,  publishing  a  Translation  of 
the  Old  and  Now  Testaments.  He  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1729,  and  came  to  America  at  the  age 
of  eleven.  His  father  died  on  the  passage,  and  he 
was  thrown  on  his  own  resources  in  Maryland. 
One  of  his  brothers  assisted  him  in  entering  the 
school  of  Dr.  Alison,  at  Thunder  Hill  in  that 
state.  Books  were  scarce,  and  a  single  lexicon 
did  duty  for  the  whole  school.  A  story  is  told 
of  the  boy's  engemess  in  pursuit  of  an  intellectual 
pleasure.  One  of  his  schoolfellows  came  down 
from  Philadelphia,  bringing  with  him  an  odd  vo- 
lume of  the  l5|>ectator.  Thomson  read  it  with 
great  delight,  and  learning  that  an  entire  set 
conld  be  purchased  at  a  certain  place  for  tlie 
small  stock  of  money  which  he  had  at  command, 
without  asking  iKjnuission  he  set  off  on  foot  for 
Philadelphia  to  buy  it.  Having  obtained  it  he 
returned,  when  the  motive  of  his  journey  was 
taken  m  ^uflicient  excuse  for  the  truant.  An 
anecdote  like  this  is  worth  a  volume  in  illustrat- 
ing the  character  of  the  man  and  the  state  of 
literature  in  America  at  the  time.  At  Dr.  Ali- 
son's seminary  he  learnt  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathe- 
matics enough  to  undertake  a  Friends'  Academy 
in  Philadelphia,  which  he  conducted  with  cre<lit. 
He  was  an  ardent  republican,  and  imme<liatcly 
upon  the  assembling  of  the  old  Continental  Con- 
gress of  1774,  was  chosen  its  secretary.  John 
Adams  at  the  time,  in  his  Diary,  describes  him  as 
"  the  Sam.  Adams  of  Philadelphia,  the  life  of  the 
cause  of  lil)erty.'^  He  retained  his  post  of  Secre- 
tary with  every  Congress  till  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  was  chosen  as  the  jwr^on  to  intbnn 
Washington  at  Mount  Venion  of  his  nomination 
to  the  Presidency.  His  services  to  Congress 
were  very  efficient^  and  the  repute  of  his  integrity 
gained  him  the  name  with  the  Indians  of  *^  The 
ManofTnith.'t 

The  Rev.  Ashliel  Green,  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  in  his  Autobiography,  savs 
of  the  sacred  regard  for  truth  which  marked  tfie 
statements  of  the  old  Ctmgress,  that  it  became  a 
proverb,  "  It's  as  true  as  if  Charles  Thomson's 
name  was  to  it ;"  and  adds  this  personal  reminii^'- 
cence, — "I  ha<l  the  happiness  to  be  iiersonallv 
acqtiainted  with  Charles  Thomson.  He  was  tall 
of  stature,  well  pn)iM)rtioned,  and  of  primitive 
simplicity  of  nmuners.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
classical  scholars  that  our  countrj'  has  ever  pro- 


•  Work^  a  85a 
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duced.  He  made  three  or  four  transcriptions  of 
his  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  from  tlie  Sep- 
tuagint  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  the 
original  of  the  New ;  stiU  endeavoring  in  each  to 
makQ  improvements  on  his  fonner  labors.  After 
onr  rcvolntionarv  war  wa^  terminated,  and  before 
the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  our  country  was  in  a  very  deiJc- 
rable  state,  and  many  of  our  surviving  patriotic 
fathers  and  Mr.  Thonison  among  the  rest,  could 
not  easily  rid  themselves  of  jrloomy  a[)prehen- 
sions.  Mr.  Thomson's  resource  was  the  >tudy  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  His  la^^t  work  was  a 
Harmony  of  the  Four  Gosi)els  in  the  language 
of  his  own  version."* 

In  person  Thomson  was  remarkable.  The 
Abb6  Kobin,who  was  in  the  cx)untry  with  Rocham- 
beau,  found  him  at  Philadelphia  ^^  the  soul  of  the 
body  politic, "t  and  was  struck  with  his  meagre 
and  furrowed  countenance,  his  hoUow  and  spark- 
ling eyes,  and  white  erect  hair.  This  description, 
in  1781,  does  not  argue  a  condition  of  jKTfect 
health,  yet  Thomson  lived  till  1824,  dying  at  the 
venerable  age  of  ninety-five. 

BOBEBT  BOGERS. 

Robert  was  the  son  of  James  11.  Rogers,  an  early 
settler  of  the  town  of  Dumbarton,  New  Ham]»- 
shire,  entered  military  service  during  the  French 
war,  and  raiseil  a  company  of  Rangers,  who  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  for  activity  in  the  region 
surrounding  Lake  Georpre,  where  his  name  is  i)er- 
l>etuated  by  the  precipice  known  as  Rogore's  slide, 
on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  so  called  from  an  act  of 
daring  of  their  leader  in  esca))ing  down  its  steep 
side,  and  so  over  the  ice,  from  a  party  of  Indians 
in  hot  ])ursuit.  In  1760  Rogers  receive<l  orders 
from  Sir  Jeffrey  Amhei*st  to  take  iwssession  of 
Detroit  and  other  western  posts  ceded  by  the 
French  after  the  fall  of  QucIkjc.  He  ascended  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  with  two  hundred  of 
his  rangers,  visited  Fort  Pitt^,  had  an  interview 
with  the  Indian  chief,  Pontiac,  at  the  site  of  Uie 
present  Cleveland  on  Lake  Erie;  received  the 
submission  of  Detroit,  but  was  prevented  from 
proceeding  further  bv  the  a])proach  of  winter.  He 
afterwards  visited  England,  where  he  suffered 
from  want  until  he  borrowed  the  means  to  print 
his  Journal  and  present  it  to  the  King,  when  ho 
received  the  appointment  of  Crovemor  of  Michili- 
mackinac  in  17G5.t  He  returned  and  entered 
upon  his  command,  but  was  afterwards,  on  an 
accusation  of  a  plot  to  deliver  up  his  post  to  the 
Spanianls,  then  the  possessors  of  LouiMana,  sent 
to  Montreial  in  irons.  In  17()9  he  revisitotl  Eng- 
land, was  presente<l  to  the  King,  and  imprisoned 
for  debt.  He  afterwards,  acconling  to  his  ac- 
count of  himself  to  Dr.  Wheelock  at  Dartmoutli, 
"fought  two  battles  in  Algiers  under  the  Dey." 

In  1775  he  made  his  ap{)earance  in  the  northern 
states,  where  he  made  loud  professions  of  patriot- 
ism, and  talked  of  recent  interviews  with  tlie 
Congress  at  Philadelphia.  He  held  a  pass  from 
that  body,  but  it  had  been  obtained  after  he  liad 


•  Life  of  Ashbel  Green,  4S. 

t  Nouvcau  Voyage  dan*  rAmciique  Septentrionale,  en  Vwn* 
nve  17S1  vt  camuaffiie  de  ranni'c  do  M.  lo  Cximto  do  BoclMm> 
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been  their  prisoner,  and  been  released  on  hisi 
parole.  In  January,  1776,  Washington  reoora- 
mended  that  he  should  be  watched,  and  in  June 
ordered  his  arrest.  Ue  was  taken  at  South  Atu- 
boy,  where  he  professed  to  be  on  his  way  to  offer 
his  services  to  CJongre%j.  Washington  sent  him 
to  that  body,  by  whom  he  was  directed  to  return 
to  New  Hampshire.  He  soon  after  o|>en1v  joined 
the  side  of  the  crown,  accepted  a  colonelcy,  and 
raised  a  company  called  the  Queen^s  Rangers.  In 
the  faU  of  1776  he  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  pri- 
soner by  LordStirling  at  Mamaroneck.  lie  not  long 
after  went  to  England,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
command  by  Colonel  Simcoe.  He  was  proscribed 
and  banished  under  the  act  of  New  Hampshire  in 
1778,  and  his  subsequent  history  is  unknown.* 

Rogers  published,  in  1765,  his  Journals.^  a 
spirit^  account  of  his  early  adventures  as  a  ran- 
ger, and  in  the  same  year  A  Concise  Account  of 
ifarth  Ameriea.X  He  attempted  a  bolder  flight 
in  the  following  year  in  his  tragedy  of  Ponteaeh, 
The  publication  !loes  not  bear  his  name.  It  is  a 
curious  production,  the  peculiarities  of  which  can 
be  best  displayed  by  analysis  and  extract 

The  play  of  t^onteach  opens  with  on  interview  be- 
tween two  Indian  traders,  one  of  whont  di  ^lo^es  to 
his  less  experienced  associate,  the  means  by  which 
the  Indians  are  cheated  in  the  commerce  for  furs. 
Indians  enter  with  packs  of  skins  whic*i  they  port 
with  for  rum.  They  are  defrauded  by  a  juggle  in 
the  weight,  and  paid  in  well  watered  spirits.  We 
have  next  Osborne  and  Honnyman,  two  English 
hunters,  in  possession  of  the  stage,  who  ex|)atiate 
on  the  advantages  of  shooting  down  well  laden 
Indians,  and  taking  possession  of  their  packs 
without  even  the  ceremony  of  bargains.  The 
scene  changes  to  an  English  fort,  with  Colonel 
Cockum  and  Captain  Frisk,  a  pair  of  blusterers, 
who  propose  immediate  exterminution  of  the  red- 
skins. Ponteaeh  enters  with  complaints  that  his 
men  are  cheated,  but  receives  naught  but  abuse 
in  return.  We  have  next  a  scene  in  which  the 
governors  distribute  the  presents  sent  by  the  Eng- 
lish King  to  the  Indians,  reserving  half  of  the 
stock  for  themselves  and  retaining  a  similar  share 
of  the  furs  brought  by  the  Indians  in  return. 
What  would,  says  Catchum,  one  of  these  Govern- 
ors, the  King  of  England  do  with  Wampum  ? 

Or  beaver  skins  dye  think  ?     IIe*s  not  a  hatter! 

Thus  ends  the  firet  act  In  the  second,  the  In- 
<lian  dramatis  i>ersomD  are  brought  forward. 
Pont^h  summons  his  sons  Philip  and  Chekitan, 
and  his  counsellor  Tenesco,  to  deliberate  on  war 
with  the  English.    He  feels  sure  of  the  support 


*  Sabf  ne't  American  Loyaliita.    ParkinAD*8  Hlstorr  of  Pon- 

t  JooroAtoflf  M^Jor  Bobert  Bogen.  eontatnlng  an  aoeonnt  of 
the  teTeial  txcorefont  he  made,  nnder  the  frenvrals  who  com- 
maoded  on  the  continent  of  America  dnrlns  the  late  war.  From 
whldi  majr  be  collected  the  most  mateml  drcamatancea  of 
ertrj  campaign  on  that  continent  firom  the  commencement  to 
the  cooelaaioo  of  the  war.    London,  176S.   8to.  pp.  S86i 

t  A  concise  account  of  North  America,  containing  a  descrip- 
tloB  of  the  sereral  British  colonies  on  that  continent,  including 
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rD  the  rirers  St  Lawrence,  the  MlaelsslppI,  Christino,  and 
great  lakes.  To  which  Is  subjoined  an  account  of  the  seve- 
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their  customs,  manners,  government,  numbers,  dec.,  containing 
Baajr  useftil  and  entertaining  facts  never  before  treated  ot  Br 
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of  the  chiefs,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  "  Mohawk 
Eni])eror.^^  Philip  undertakes  to  secure  his  con- 
currence, and  Ponteaeh  departs  to  consult  his 
Indian  doctor  and  a  French  priest,  as  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  a  dream  which  he  relates.  After 
his  exit  Philip  narrates  his  plan.  It  is  to  secure 
possession  of  Monelia  and  Torax,  the  children  of 
Ilendrick  the  Moliawk  Empeix>r,  and  detain  them 
in  case  of  his  opposition;  a  plan  by  which  he 

Proposes  to  serve  his  brother,  who  is  in  love  with 
[onelia,  as  well  as  his  father.  Cliekitan  joyfulh' 
acquiesces  and  depart-s  leaving  Philip  to  deliver  a 
soliloquy  from  which  it  aT)peai*s  that  he  hates  his 
brother.    Alter  a  rhap80(Iy  on  love  he  says : — 

Once  have  I  felt  its  poison  in  my  henrt. 

When  this  same  Chekitan  a  captive  led 

The  fair  Donanta  from  the  Illinois;  ^ 

I  saw,  admir'd,  and  lov'd  the  chunning  maid. 

And  as  a  fnvor  ask'd  her  from  his  hands. 

But  he  refused  and  sold  her  for  a  slave. 

My  love  is  dead,  but  my  resentment  lives. 

And  now's  my  time  to  let  the  flume  break  forth. 

For  while  I  pay  this  ancient  debt  of  vengeance, 

ni  serve  my  country,  and  advance  myself. 

He  loves  Monelin — Uendrick  must  be  won — 

Monelia  and  her  brother  both  must  bleed — 

This  is  ray  vengeance  on  her  lover's  head — 

Then  I'll  afiinn,  'twas  done  by  Englishmen — 

And  to  gain  credit  both  with  friends  and  foes, 

I'll  wound  myself,  and  say  that  I  reeciv'd  it 

By  striving  to  assist  them  in  the  combat 

This   will   rouse   Uendrick's  wrath,   and  arm  his 

troops 
To  blood  and  vengeance  on  the  common  foe. 
And  further  still  my  profit  may  extend ; 
My  brother's  rage  will  lead  him  into  danger. 
And,  he  cut  off,  the  Empire's  all  my  own. 
Thus  am  I  flx'd ;  my  scheme  of  goodness  laid. 
And  I'll  effect  it,  tho*  thro'  blood  I  wade, 
To  desperate  wounds  apply  a  des{)erate  cure, 
And  to  ttdl  structures  lay  foundations  sure ; 
To  fame  and  empire  hence  my  course  I  bend, 
And  every  step  I  take  shall  thither  tend. 

This  closes  the  second  act.  In  the  third  we 
have  a  s(*ene  between  Ponteac*h  and  his  ghostly 
counsellors.  Both  interpret  the  dream  as  an 
adTuonition  to  go  to  war,  and  the  monarch  and 
Indian  depart,  leaving  the  priest  solus  to  take  the 
audience  mto  his  confidenee,  which  he  does  moet 
unblushingly,  in  a  curious  passage,  valuable  as 
showing  the  perverted  views  entertained  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  missionariei  by  the  English. 

Next  follows  an  Indian  pow-wow,  with  long 
speeches,  winding  up  with 

THK  WAR  BOXO. 

To  the  Tune  of  "  Over  the  Hill*  and  Far  Aviayr 
8ung  by  Tenenco,  the  Head  Warrior,  They  all 
join  in  the  Chorwt^  afid  dance  while  that  in  singtna^ 
in  a  circle  round  him  ;  and  during  the  Chorus  the 
Music  plays, 

Where-e'er  the  sun  displays  his  light, 
Or  moon  is  seen  to  shine  by  night, 
Where-e'er  the  noisy  rivers  flow, 
Or  trees  and  grass  and  herbage  grow. 

Chorus. 

Be't  known  that  we  this  war  begin 
With  proud  insulting  Englishmen ; 
The  hatchet  we  have  lifted  high 

[holding  up  their  hatchets'] 
And  them  well  conquer  or  we'll  die. 

Cfiorus, 
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Hie  edge  is  keen,  the  blade  is  bright. 
Nothing  saves  them  but  their  flight ; 
And  then  like  heroes  we'll  pursue. 
Over  the  hills  and  valleys  tarough. 

Ckorut, 

Theyll  like  frighted  women  quake. 
When  they  behold  a  hissing  snake; 
Or  like  timorous  deer  away, 
And  leave  both  goods  and  arms  a  prey. 

C/AoriM. 

Paiu*d  with  hunger,  eold,  or  heat, 
In  haste  they'll  m>m  our  land  retreat; 
While  we'll  employ  our  scalping  knives- 

[Drawing  andJUmruking  their  tcalping 
knive$\ 
Take  off  their  scuUs  and  spare  their  lives. 

Or  in  their  country  theyll  complain, 
Nor  ever  dare  return  again ; 
Or  if  they  should  they'U  rue  the  day, 
And  curse  the  guide  that  shew*d  the  way. 

Chorut, 

If  fortune  smiles,  well  not  be  long 
Ere  we  return  with  dance  and  song. 
But  ah !  if  we  should  chance  to  die, 
Dear  wives  and  children  do  not  cry. 

Ckarut, 

Our  friends  will  ease  your  grief  and  woe. 
By  double  vengeance  on  the  foe ; 
Will  kill,  and  scalp,  and  shed  their  blood, 
Where-e'er  they  find  them  thro*  the  wood. 

Chonu, 

No  pointing  foe  shall  ever  say 
Twas  there  the  vanquish'd  Indian  lay. 
Or  boasting  to  his  friends,  relate 
The  tale  of  our  unhappy  fate. 

CKorut, 

Let  us  with  cournge  then  away 
To  hunt  and  seize  the  frighted  prey ; 
Kor  think  of  children,  fhend,  or  wife. 
While  there's  an  Englishman  alive  ^ 

Chorui. 

In  heat  and  cold,  thro'  wet  and  dry. 
Will  we  pursue,  and  they  shall  fly  - 
To  seas  which  they  a  refuge  think 
And  there  in  wretched  crowds  theyll  sink. 

Chorus,    Exeunt  ornnei  Hnging. 

Philip  removes  Chekitan  from  Monelia,  by 
placing  him  at  the  head  of  troops.    The  piece 

Sroceeds  in  accordance  with  his  ])rogrammc,  but 
ostice  is  first  wreaked  on  Honnyman,  the  trader, 
who  is  despatched  on  the  stage. 

In  Act  v.,  Scene  1,  Monelia  and  Torax  are  also 
killed,  and  Philip  discovered  wounded.  His  story 
is  believed,  until  Torax  revives  sufficiently  to 
declare  the  tnith,  after  be  has  left  the  scene.  On 
his  return  he  is  confronted  by  the  injured  Cheki- 
tan. They  fight.  Philip  is  slain,  and  Chekitan 
kills  himself.  Tenesco  bears  the  news  of  this 
extirpation  of  his  off:*pring  to  Ponteach,  and  is 
soon  followed  by  tidings  of  the  complete  rout  of 
the  Indian  forces.  The  monarch  closes  the  piece 
with  the  following  lines,  which  possess  force  and 
beauty : — 

Ye  fertile  fields  and  glad'ning  streams  adieu, 

Ye  fountains  that  have    quench'd    my  scorching 

thirst. 
Ye  shades  that  hid  the  sunbeams  from  my  head, 


Ye  ffroves  and  hills  that  yielded  me  the  ehaoe. 
Ye  now'ry  meads,  and  banks,  and  bending  trees^ 
And  thou,  proud  earth,  made  drunk  with  royal 

blood, 
I  am  no  more  your  owner  and  your  king. 
But  witness  for  me  to  your  new  base  lords. 
That  my  unconquer'd  mind  defies  them  still ; 
And  though  I  fly,  'tis  on  the  wings  of  hope. 
Yes,  I  wiU  hence  where  there's  no  Britisn  foe. 
And  wait  a  respite  from  this  storm  of  woe ; 
Beget  more  sons,  fresh  troops  collect  and  arm, 
And  other  schemes  of  future  g^reatness  form ; 
Britons  may  boast,  the  gods  may  have  their  will, 
Ponteaeh  I  am,  and  shaU  be  Ponteach  stilL 

JOSEPH  GALLOWAY, 

A  LOTAUST  refugee  of  the  Revolution,  was  in 
the  early  part  of  his  career  an  advocate  to  the 
popalar  interest  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  born 
m  Maryland  about  1780,  come  early  to  Philadel- 
phia, took  part  with  Franklin  in  op])osition  to 
the  proprietary  interest,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
first  Continental  Congress  of  1774.  His  plan,  in 
that  body,  of  a  ^^  a  proposed  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies,^^  >vas  published  in  his 
pamphlet,  A  Candid  Exckinination  of  the  Mutval 
Clatmi  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Coloniee,  Two 
years  later  he  joined  the  British  troojis  in  New 
Jersey,  and  entered  with  them  when  they  took  pos- 
session of  Philadelphia.  He  was  employed  nnder 
Sir  William  Howe,  and  wlien  the  city  was  freed 
from  the  enemy  went  to  New  York,  and  shortly 
left  for  England,  where  he  was  examined  before 
the  House  of  CommouH  on  American  affiurs. 
He  published  there  a  number  of  pamphlets :  Let- 
ters  to  a  Nobleman  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  in 
the  Middle  Colonies;  A  Letter  to  Lord  Howe  on 
his  Naval  Conduct ;  A  I^ly  to  the  Observations 
of  General  Howe,  with  Thovghts  on  the  Conso- 
quenees  of  American  Independence;  Reflections 
on  the  American  Rebellion*  At  the  close  of  his 
life  he  occupied  himself  with  the  study  of  the 
Prophecies.  Two  volumes,  the  fruits  of  these 
studies,  were  published  in  London  in  1802  and  ^&, 
entitled,  Brief  CommentaHes  otisueh  Parts  of  the 
Revelation  and  other  Prophecies  as  immediately 
refer  to  the  Present  Times;  in  which  the  several 
AUegorical  T^-pes  and  Expressions  of  these  Pro- 
phecies are  translated  into  their  literal  meaning 
and  applied  to  tlieir  appropriate  events :  contain- 
ing a  Sununary  of  the  Revelation,  the  Prophetic 
Histories  of  tlie  Beast  of  the  Bottomless  Pit ;  the 
Beast  of  the  Earth ;  the  Grand  Confederacy  or 
Babylon  the  Great;  the  Man  of  Sin;  the  Ijttle 
Horn  and  Antichrist;  and  The  Prophetic  and 
Anticipated  History  of  the  -Church  of  Rome; 
written  and  published  six  hundred  vears  before 
the  Rise  of  that  Church.  In  which  the  Prophetic 
Figures  and  Allegories  are  literally  explained; 
and  her  Tricks,  Frauds,  Bksphemies  and  Dread- 
ful Persecutions  of  the  Church  of  Christ  are  fore- 
told and  described.  Prefaced  by  an  Address,  de- 
dicatory, exiK)stulatory,  and  critical.!  He  resided 
in  England  till  his  death  in  1803. 

John  Adams  describes  him,  in  his  Diar}%  as 
"sensible  and  learned,  but  a  cold  speaker.'^J 
Franklin  had  confidence  in  his  ])atriotism,  and  left 
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ia  lib  charge  in  America  a  valuable  collection  of 
his  letter-books  and  papers,  which  were  lost* 
Uis  defection,  from  his  well  known  talents,  was^ 
severely  commented  upon  by  the  friends  of  the 
Revolution.  Stiles,  in  his  manuscript  Diary,  of 
the  date  of  October  1,  1776,  says :— "  Mr.  Gallo- 
way has  also  fallen  from  a  great  height  into  oon- 
t6!npt  and  infamy;  but  he  never  was  entirely 
confided  in  as  a  thorough  son  of  liberty."  Trum- 
bull, too,  tells  the  story  in  his  M^Fingal,  how 
^*  Galloway  began  by  being  a  flaming  patriot ;  but 
being  disgusted  at  Ms  own  want  of  influence,  and 
the  greater  popularity  of  others,  he  turned  Tory, 
wrote  against  the  measures  of  Congress,  and  ab- 
sconded. Just  before  his  escape,  a  trunk  was  put 
on  board  a  vessel  in  the  Delaware,  to  be  delivered 
to  Jo^ph  Galloway,  Esquire.  On  opening  it,  he 
foond  it  contained  only,  as  Shakespeare  says — 

A  halter  gratis,  and  leave  to  haog  himself; 

while  ITilngal  himself,  in  hi^  royalist  zeal,  de- 
claims against  the  popular  party,  in  his  left-hand- 
ed manner — 

Did  you  not,  in  as  vile  and  shallow  way, 
Fright  our  poor  Philadelphian,  Galloway, 
Yoar  Congress,  when  the  loyal  ribald 
Belied,  berated,  and  bescriboled  f 
What  ropes  and  halters  did  you  send. 
Terrific  emblems  o£  his  end, 
Till,  least  heM  hang  in  more  than  effigy, 
Fled  in  a  fog  the  trembling  refugee  i* 

Francis  Hopkinson  addressed  Galloway  a  wi- 
thering letter  in  1778,  when  he  was  ^^  in  the  scat 
of  power  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,"  and  the  re- 
negade Cunningham  was  made  keeper  of  the  i)ro- 
vo0t  prison,  wliich  was  published  at  the  time, 
and  is  preserved  in  his  works: — "The  temporary 
reward  of  iniquity,"  was  his  language,  "  you  now 
hold  will  soon  shrink  from  your  grasp ;  and  the 
fkvor  of  him  on  whom  you  now  depend  will  cease, 
when  your  capacity  to  render  the  necessary  ser- 
vices shall  cease.  This  you  know,  and  the  reflec- 
tion most  even  now  throw  a  gloom  of  horror 
over  jrour  enjoyments,  which  the  glittering  tinsel 
of  your  new  superintendency  caimot  illumine. 
Look  back,  and  all  is  guilt — ^look  forward,  and 
all  is  dread.  When  the  history  of  the  present 
times  shall  be  recorded,  the  names  of  Galloway 
and  Cunningham  will  not  be  omitted ;  and  pos- 
terity will  wonder  at  the  extreme  obduracy  of 
wliich  the  human  heai-t  is  capable,  and  at  the  un- 
measnrable  distance  between  a  traitor  and  a 

Wa»H13IOTOX." 

HSCTOR  ST.  JOHN  CBEV£G(EniL 

The  yoluine  entitled  Letten  from  an  American 
Fbmner^  describing  certain  provincial  Situatione^ 
Manners  and  Customs^  ana  conveying  some  idea 
of  the  state  of  the  Teople  of  North  America :  , 
written  to  a  Friend  in  England,  by  J.  Hector  St.  , 
Jolm,  a  &rmcr  in  Pennsylvania,  is  one  of  the  i 
most  pleasing  and  agreeable  of  the  books  respect- 
ing the  eariy  impres^ons  made  by  the  simple  life  | 
id  America  upon  intelligent  and  sensitive  Euro- 
peans.t    With  the  exception  of  the  Memoirs  of  an 

•  TnunbalTB  If eFlngslL  canto  Hi. 

i  We  have  i^yen  the  title  of  this  book  from  the  oopy  print-   > 
fdbrllaUMvOwvy.inlTM.  '  , 


American  Lady,  by  Mrs.  Grant  of  Loggan,  and 
some  passages  in  the  travels  of  Brissot  do  War- 
ville,  we  know  of  no  more  appreciative  pictures 
of  the  idyllic  life  of  America  in  the  period  just 
preceding  the  Revolution.  It  is  all  sentiment 
and  susceptibility  in  the  French  school  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Chateaubriand,  l(X)king  at  homely 
American  life  in  the  Claude  Lorraine  glass  of 
fanciful  enthusiasm.  The  author  prides  him- 
self upon  his  good  feeUng ;  and  instead  of  hiding 
it  in  his  breast,  as  an  Englishman  would  do, 
brings  it  out  into  the  sunlight  to  ervjoy  it,  and 
writes  it  down  to  see  how  it  will  hxik  upon  pa- 
per. The  lKX>k  is  written  in  the  character  of  a 
plain  country  fanner,  who,  having  entertained 
an  accomplished  scholar  from  the  old  world  at 
his  fann,  is  invited  by  this  European  friend,  on 
his  return  home,  to  communicate  to  him  hl<« 
observations  and  reflections  on  life  in  America. 
The  fanner,  who  is  a  man  of  acuteness  and  sensi- 
bility, is  encouraged  to  undertake  the  task  by  the 
advice  of  the  clergyman  at  Yale,  who  tells  him, 
that  letter-writing,  like  preaching,  will  soon  be- 
come easv  from  practice ;  and  by  the  good  sense 
and  kindliness  of  his  Quaker  wife,  who  is  ever 
ready  to  cheer  him,  in  her  kind,  homely  way,  in 
whatever  he  undertakes.  There  is  an  introduc- 
tion, a  chapter  on  ^^  the  situation,  feelings,  and 
pleasures  of  an  American  fanner;"  a  discussion 
of  the  question,  "  What  is  an  American  ?"  a  long 
account  of  Nantucket  and  its  manners,  and  of 
Martha's  Vineyard ;  a  description  of  Charleston, 
and  a  notice  of  the  naturalist  Bartram. 

The  author  of  these  letters,  the  contents  of 
which  we  have  thu-*  indicated,  was  a  French 
gentleman,  lK>rn  in  1731,  of  a  noble  family,  at 
Caen  in  Nonnandy,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
was  sent  by  his  parents  to  England  to  complete 
his  education,  and  passed  six  years  there,  acquir- 
ing, among  other  things,  a  fm^^sion  for  emigration 
to  the  British  coUmies.  In  1754  he  embarked  for 
America,  and  settled  upon  a  farm  near  New  York. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  a  merchant.  In  the 
war,  his  lands  were  ovemm  by  the  British  troops. 
AfQurs  of  importance,  in  1780,  requiring  his  pre- 
sence in  England,  he  obtained  permission  of  the 
British  commander  to  cross  the  lines,  and  embark 
with  one  of  his  sons  from  New  York.  A  French 
fleet  on  the  coast  detained  the  vessel  in  the  har- 
bor, when  he  was  arrested  as  a  spy  in  the  place, 
and  kept  in  prison  for  three  months.  He  was  re- 
leased on  examination,  and  sailed  for  Dublin, 
where  he  arrived  in  December.  He  travelled  to 
London,  and  Anally  reached  the  paternal  roof,  in 
France,  April  2, 1781,  after  an  absence  of  twenty- 
seven  years.  He  l-ecame  a  member  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Caen,  and  introduced  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  potato  into  his  district.  His 
Letters  from  an  American  Farmer  were  first 
written  in  English :  a  language  which  had  become 
more  familiar  to  him  than  his  native  tongue,  and 
published  in  1782,  in  London.*    He  translated 


•  ni8  Lettfrafrom  an  American  Farmer  first  made  their 
appearance  In  Tendon,  In  1782.  Written  thu»  oHsrinallv  in 
Eniriiith,  they  were  translated  bf  the  author  Into  French  on 
his  return  to  his  native-  country,  whore  ihov  apiKjar.d,  wiiji 
some  additions,  in  1787,  with  the  title,  L^ttr^irun  CidHrnt^ntr 

Amarirain,   adrAMtett  d    Wtn.  S /i,  Enq.^  <hpuU  /  unnre 

1770,  Jtuqu'd  178«.  Par  M.  St,  John  de  Crevecttur.  Tnt- 
duUea  <U  V  Anglais,  There  was  an  earlier  French  edition  in 
1781 
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thoin  into  French,  in  which  language  two  editions 
appeared  in  Paris,  in  1784  and  1787.  His  glow- 
ing and  extravagant  pictures  of  American  life 
induced  many  families  to  emigrate  to  the  borders 
of  the  Ohio,  where  they  suffered  the  extremities 
of  famine  and  fever.  His  friend,  the  author  Lizay- 
Mamesia,  who  trusted  to  the  representations  of 
the  Scioto  company,  was  one  of  the  disappointed. 

In  1783  Crevecceur  returned  to  New  York  as 
French  consul.  He  found  his  house  burnt,  his 
wife  dead,  and  his  children  in  the  hands  of  a 
stranger,  Mr.  Flower,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  who 
had  been  led  to  take  charge  of  them  by  the  kind- 
ness Crevecceur  had  shown  to  prisoners  abroad. 
He  was  honored  by  Washington,  and  retained  his 
office  till  1798,  when  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  residing  first  at  a  country-seat  near 
Kouen,  and  afterwards  at  Barcelles.  He  em- 
]>loyed  his  leisure  in  writing  a  book  of  his  travels 
and  ol>servations  in  America,  which  he  published 
in  three  volumes,  in  Paris,  in  1801 :  Voyage  dans 
la  Haute  Pensyhanie  et  dam  VEtat  de  New  Yorh^ 
par  un  Membre  Adopttf  de  la  Katian  Oneida, 
Tradvit  et  publU  par  Vauteur  des  Lettres  d'un 
Cultivateur  Americain.  The  translation  is  an 
affectation,  purporting  to  be  from  a  manuscript 
cast  ashore  rrom  a  wreck  on  the  Elbe.  The  work 
is  dedicated  to  Washington  in  highly  complimen- 
tary tenns,  recapitulating  the  public  events  of  his 
life,  of  which  the  translator  had  been  an  observer. 
It  contnins  much  interesting  matter  relating  to 
the  Indians,  the  internal  improvement)  of  the 
countr}',  agriculture,  and  a  curious  conversation 
on  tlie  fir-t  peopling  and  the  antiquities  of  the 
country  with  Franklin,  whom  St.  John  accompa- 
nied in  1787  to  Lancaster,  when  the  sage  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  his  German  college  at  that 
place. 

Crevecceur  died  at  Sarcelles,  November,  1813, 
leaving  behind  him  a  high  reputation  for  wortli 
and  agreeable  personal  qualities. 

An  interesting  notice  of  tliis  writer  is  published 
in  one  of  the  notes  to  Darlington^rt  biographical 
sketch  of  John  Bartram,  from  the  recollections  of 
Samuel  Breck,  of  Philadelphia,  who  ^aw  St.  John 
in  Paris  in  1787.  He  describes  him  as  in  the 
midst  of  Parisian  society,  where  the  man  and  his 
book  were  nmch  admired.  He  made  the  return 
voyage  home  with  him,  and  gives  this  record  of 
his  impressions  of  his  character,  which  is  fully  in 
nnistm  with  the  manner  of  his  book: — "St.  John 
was  by  nature,  by  education,  and  by  his  writings 
a  philanthropist;  a  man  of  serene  temper,  and 
pure  benevolence.  The  milk  of  human  kindness 
circulated  in  every  vein.  Of  manners  unas- 
suming ;  prompt  tx)  serve,  ^low  to  censure ;  intelli- 
gent, beloved,  and  highly  worthy  of  tlie  esteem 
and  respect  he  everywheix^  received.  His  society 
on  shipboard  was  a  treasure.''* 

Hazlitt  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  freshness 
and  enthusia'«ni  of  the  AmeHcau  Farmer.  In  one 
of  the  channing  letters  addressed  to  him,  Charles 
Lamb  inter|)olates  an  exclamation,  doubtless  from 
Bridget  Elia,  "  O  tell  Hazlitt  not  to  forget  to  send 
me  the  American  Fanner.  I  dare  say  it  is  not 
so  giwd  as  he  fancies;  but  a  book's  a  book.'t 


*  Memorials  of  Bartram  and  Marshall,  by  WillUun  DaiilDg- 
ton,  p.  44 
t  C}uir!es  Lamb  to  Hazlitt,  NoTember  18, 1SC5. 


Hazlitt  kept  tlie  Fanner  in  memory,  for  in  1829, 
in  an  article  on  American  Literature  in  the  Edin- 
Ifurgh  RefoieWy  be  bestows  all  his  warmth  upon 
him.  *'  The  American  Fanner's  Letters,"  says  he, 
"  give  us  a  tolerable  idea  how  American  scenery 
and  manners  may  be  treated  with  a  Hvely  poetic 
interest.  The  pictures  are  sometimes  highly  co- 
lored, but  they  are  vivid  and  strikingly  charac- 
teristic. He  gives  not  only  the  objects  but  the 
feelings  of  a  new  country.  He  describes  himself 
as  placing  his  little  boy  in  a  chair,  fcrewed  to  the 
plough  which  he  guides  (to  inhale  the  scent  of  the 
fresh  furrows),  while  his  wife  sits  knitting  under 
a  tree  at  one  end  of  the  field.  He  recounts  a  bat- 
tle between  two  snakes  with  a  Homeric  gravity 
and  exuberance  of  style.  He  paints  tlie  dazzling, 
almost  invisible  flutter  of  the  humming-bird  s 
wing :  Mr.  Moore^s  airiest  verse  is  not  more  light 
and  evanescent.  His  account  of  the  manners  of 
the  Nantucket  people,  their  frank  simplicity,  and 
festive  r^oicings  after  the  perils  and  hardships  of 
the  whole-fishing,  is  a  true  and  heartfelt  picture. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  author^s 

work  is  that  where  he  describes  the  fir^'t  indica- 
tions of  the  breaking-out  of  the  American  war — 
the  distant  munnur  of  the  tempest — ^the  threat- 
ened inroad  of  the  Indians,  like  an  inundation, 
on  the  peaceful  back-settlements :  his  complaints 
and  his  auguries  are  fearful."*  Hazlitt  did  not 
know  the  author  to  be  a  Frenchman,  or  he  would 
have  accounted,  in  his  brilliant  way,  for  the  con- 
stitutional vivacity  of  the  book,  and  its  peculiar 
treatment  of  an  American  subject. 

▲MKUCAN   FABMXE't  PLKASUSn. 

The  instant  I  enter  on  my  own  land,  the  bright 
idea  of  property,  of  exclusive  right,  of  indepeodencc, 
exalts  my  niino.  Precious  soil,  I  say  to  myself,  by 
what  singular  custom  of  law  is  it,  that  thou  wast 
made  to  constitute  the  riches  of  the  freeholder? 
What  should  we  American  farmers  be,  without  the 
distinct  possession  of  that  soil  ?  It  feeds,  it  clothes 
us ;  from  it  we  draw  even  a  great  exuberancy,  our 
best  meat,  our  richest  drink,  tlie  very  honey  of  our 
bees  conies  from  this  privileged  spot  Ko  wonder 
we  should  thus  cherish  its  possession,  no  wonder  that 
8o  many  Europeans  who  have  never  been  able  to 
say,  that  such  portion  of  land  was  theirs,  cross  the 
AtJautic  to  realize  that  happiness.  This  formerly 
rude  soil  hns  been  convertea  by  my  father  into  a 
pleasant  farm,  and  in  return  it  has  established  all  our 
rights ;  on  it  is  founded  our  rank,  our  freedom,  our 
power  OS  citizens,  our  importance  as  inhabitants  of 
such  a  district  These  images,  I  must  confess,  I 
always  behold  with  pleasure,  and  extend  them  as 
far  as  my  imagination  can  reach :  for  this  is  what 
may  be  called  the  true  and  the  only  phil««ophy  of 
an  American  farmer.  Pray  do  not  laugli  in  thus 
seeing  an  artless  countryman  tracing  himself  through 
the  simple  modifications  of  his  life;  remember 
that  you  have  required  it;  therefore  with  can- 
dour, "though  with  aifiidence,  I  endeavour  to  follow 
the  thread  of  my  feelings;  but  I  cannot  tell  you  alL 
Often  when  I  plough  my  low  ground,  I  place  my 
little  boy  on  a  chair,  which  screws  to  the  beam  of 
the  plough — its  motion,  and  that  of  the  hones 
please  him ;  he  is  perfectly  happy,  and  begins  to 
chat  As  I  lean  over  the  hanale,  various  are  the 
thoughts  which  crowd  into  my  mind.  I  am  now 
doing  for  Lira,  I  say,  w'.mt  my  fatlier  formerly  did 


•  EdlDbargh  Ilcvicw,  October,  1819,  p.  ISOi 
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for  me;  may  God  enable  bim  to  live,  that  he  may 
perform  the  same  operations,  for  the  same  purposes, 
when  I  am  worn  out  and  old!  I  relieve  his  motlier 
of  some  trouble,  while  I  have  him  with  me;  the  ' 
odoriferous  furrow  exhilarates  his  spirits,  and  seems 
to  do  the  child  a  great  deal  of  good,  for  he  looks  ' 
more  blooming  since  I  have  adopted  that  practice ;  i 
can  more  pleasure,  more  dignity  be  addea  to  that  j 
primary  occupation?  The  father  thus  ploughing  , 
with  his  chila,  and  to  feed  his  family,  is  inferior  , 
only  to  the  emperor  of  Chiua,  ploughiDg  as  an  ex- 
ample to  his  kingdom. 


SORO  Ain>  IHBTlllOT. 


The  pleasure  I  receive  from  the  warblings  of  the 
birds  in  the  spring,  is  superior  to  my  poor  descrip- 
tion, as  the  continual  succession  of  their  tuneful 
notes,  is  for  ever  new  to  me.  I  generally  rise  from 
b^d  about  that  indistinct  intervflJ,  which,  properly 
speaking,  is  neither  night  nor  day ;  for  this  is  the 
moment  of  the  most  universal  vocal  choir.  Who  can 
listen  unmoved,  to  the  sweet  love  tales  of  our  robins, 
told  from  tree  to  tree?  or  to  the  shrill  cat  birds? 
Tiie  sublime  accents  of  the  thrush  from  on  high, 
alv^ays  retard  my  steps,  that  I  may  listen  to  the  de- 
licious music,  'rhe  variegated  appearances  of  the 
dew  drops,  as  they  hang  to  the  different  objects, 
must  present,  even  to  a  clownish  imagination,  the 
most  voluptuous  ideas.  The  astonishing  art  which 
all  birds  display  in  the  construction  of  their  nests,  ill 
provided  as  we  may  suppose  them  with  proper  tools, 
their  neatne^,  tlieir  convenience,  always  make  me 
ashamed  of  the  slovenliness  of  our  houses ;  their  love 
to  their  dame,  their  incessant  careful  attention,  and 
t'le  peculiar  songs  they  address  to  her,  while  she 
tediously  incubates  their  eggs,  remind  me  of  my 
duty,  could  I  ever  forget  it  Their  affection  to  their 
helpless  little  one^,  is  a  lively  precept;  and  in  short, 
the  whole  economy  of  what  we  proudly  call  the 
brute  creation,  is  admirable  in  every  cii*cumstance ; 
ftnd  vain  man,  though  adorned  with  the  additional 
gift  of  reason,  might  learn  from  the  perfection  of  in- 
ftinet,  how  to  regulate  Uie  follies,  and  how  to  temper 
the  errors  which  this  second  gift  often  makes  him 
commit  This  is  a  subject,  on  which  I  have  often 
bestowed  the  most  serious  thoughts;  I  have  often 
blnshed  witliin  myself,  and  been  greatly  astonislied, 
when  1  have  coTipared  the  unerring  path  they  all 
follow,  all  just,  all  proper,  all  wise,  up  to  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  perfection,  with  the  coarse,  the  im- 
penect  systems  of  men,  not  merely  as  governors  and 
Icings,  but  as  ma«»ters,  as  husbands,  as  fathers,  as  citi- 
WBDB,  But  this  is  a  sanctuary  in  which  an  ignorant 
fiumer  must  not  presume  to  enter. 


THX  mncMnva  bisd. 


One  anecdote  I  must  relate,  the  circumstances  of 
which  are  as  true  as  they  aro- sing  alar.     One  of  my 
constant  walks,  when  I  am  at  leisure,  is  in  my  low- 
lands, where  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  cattle, 
horses,  and  colts.     Exuberant  grass  replenishes  all 
my  fields,  the  best  representative  of  our  wealth ;  in 
the  middle  of  that  track,  I  have  cut  a  ditch  eight 
fcH  wide,  tlie  banks  of  which  nature  adorns  every 
sp.ing  with  tlie  wild  salendine,  and  other  flowering 
weeds,  which,  on  theae  luxuriant  grounds,  shoot  up 
to  a  great  height     Over  this  ditch  I  have  erected  a   ' 
bridge,  capable  of  bearing  a  loaded  waggon;  on   i 
each  side  I  carefully  sow  every  y^r  some  grains  of   I 
hemp,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  so   { 
strong  and  sj  full  of  limb^,  as  to  resemble  young  ! 
trees:  I  once  ascended  one  of  them  four  feet  above   ! 
the  ground.     These  produce  natural  arbours,  ren-   , 
derod  often  still  more  compact  by  the  iissistance  of 


an  annual  creeping  plant,  which  we  call  a  vine,  that 
never  fails  to  entwine  itself  among  their  branches, 
and  always  prodtices  a  very  desirable  shade.  From 
this  simple  grove  1  have  amused  myself  an  hundred 
times  in  observing  the  great  number  of  humming 
birds  with  which  our  country  abounds:  the  wild 
blossoms  every  where  attract  the  attention  of  these 
birds,  which,  like  bees,  subsist  by  suction.  From 
this  retreat  I  distinctly  watch  them  in  all  their  va- 
rious attitudes;  but  their  flight  is  so  rapid  that  you 
cannot  distingtiish  the  motion  of  their  wings.  On 
this  little  bird,  nature  has  profusely  lavished  her 
most  splendid  colours;  the  most  perfect  azure,  the 
most  beautiful  gold,  the  most  dazzling  red,  are  for 
ever  in  contrast,  and  help  to  embellish  the  plumes 
of  his  majestic  head.  The  richest  pallet  of  the  most 
luxuriant  pn inter,  could  never  invent  any  thing  to 
be  compared  to  the  variegated  tints  witli  which  this 
insect  bird  is  arrayed.  Its  bill  is  as  long  and  as 
sharp  as  a  coarse  sewing  needle ;  like  the  bee,  nature 
has  taught  it  to  find  out,  in  the  calix  of  flowers  and 
blossoms,  those  mellifluous  particles  that  serve  it  for 
sufficient  food;  and  yet  it  seems  to  leave  them  un- 
touched, undeprived  of  anything  that  our  eyes  can 
possibly  distinguish.  When  it  feeds,  it  appears  as 
if  immoveable,  though  continually  on  the  wing ;  and 
sometimes,  from  what  motives  I  know  not,  it  will 
tear  and  lacerate  flowers  into  a  hundred  pieces: 
for,  strange  to  tell,  they  are  the  most  irascible  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  Where  do  passions  find  room  in  so 
diminutive  a  body  ?  They  often  fight  with  the  fury 
of  lions,  until  one  of  the  combatants  falls  a  sacrifice 
and  dies.  When  fatigued,  it  has  often  perched 
within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and  on  such  favourable  op- 
portunities I  have  surveyed  it  with  the  most  minute 
attention.  Its  little  eyes  appear  like  diamonds,  re- 
flecting light  on  every  side :  most  elegantly  finished 
in  all  parts,  it  is  a  miniature  work  of  our  great  pa- 
rent; who  seems  to  have  formed  it  the  smallest 
and  at  the  some  time  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
winged  species. 


A  JOUKKST  Wrm  PRAKKLnf.* 


In  the  year  1787  I  accompanied  the  venerable 
Franklin,  at  that  time  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  ou 
a  journey  to  Lancaster,  where  he  had  been  invited 
to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  college,  which  he  had 
founded  there  for  the  Germans.  In  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  the  ceremony,  we  were  talking  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  which  inhabit  the  continent,  of  their 
aversion  to  agriculture,  <&c.,  when  one  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  the  city  said  to  him : 

"  Governor,  where  do  you  think  these  nationff 
came  from  ?  Do  you  consider  them  aborigines  ? 
Have  you  heard  oi  the  ancient  fortifications  and 
tombs  which  have  been  recently  discovered  id  the 
west  ? " 

"  Those  who  inhabit  the  two  Floridas,"  he  replied, 
"  and  lower  Louisiana,  say,  that  they  came  from  the 
mountains  of  Mexico.  I  should  be  inclined  to  be- 
lieve it  If  we  may  judge  of  the  Esquimaux  of  the 
coasts  of  loibrndor  (the  most  savage  men  known)  by 
the  fairness  of  their  complexion,  the  color  of  their 
eyes,  and  their  enormous  beards,  they  are  originally 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  whence  they  catiie  at  a 
very  remote  period.  As  to  the  other  nations  of  this 
continent,  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  from  what 
stock  they  can  be  descended.  To  assign  them  an 
Asiatic  and  Tartar  origin,  to  assert  that  they  crossed 
Behring  Straits,  and  spread  themselves  over  this 
continent,  shocks  all  our  notions  of  probability. 
How,   indee^l,   can    wc  conceive  that  men   almost 


*  Translated  fh>m  Bt  John's  Yoynfge  dans  la  Haute  Pennsjl- 
VBille,  ch.  ti. 
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naked,  armed  'with  boTS  and  arrows;  could  have 
uodertaken  a  journey  of  a  thousand  leagues  through 
thick  forests  or  impenetrable  marshes,  accompanied 
b^  their  wives  and  children,  with  no  means  of  sub- 
sistence, save  what  they  derived  from  hunting! 
What  could  have  been  the  motives  of  such  an  emi- 
gration f  If  it  were  the  severe  cold  of  their  own 
eonntry,  why  sliould  they  have  advanced  to  Hud- 
son's Day  and  Lower  Canada?  Why  have  they  not 
stopped  on  their  wa^  at  the  beautiful  plains  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  the  Minnesota,  the  Mississippi, 
or  the  Illinois!  Bat  it  will  be  said,  they  did  settle 
there,  and  those  with  whom  we  are  acouainted  are 
but  the  surplus  population  of  these  ancient  emigra- 
tions. If  it  were  so,  we  should  discover  some  analogy 
between  their  languages:  and  it  is  ascertained  be* 
yond  a  doubt,  that  the  languages  of  the  Nadouassees 
and  Padoukas  no  more  reseuible  the  Chippewa,  the 
Mohawk,  or  the  Abenaki,  than  they  do  tne  jargon 
of  Kamschatka. 

**0n  the  other  hand,**  he  continued,  "how  can 
we  suppose  them  to  be  the  aborigrines  of  a  region 
like  this,  which  produces  scarcely  any  fruits  or 
plants  on  which  the  primitive  man  could  have  sub- 
sisted until  he  had  learned  to  make  a  bow  and  ar- 
row, harpoon  a  fish,  and  kindle  a  fire  f  How  could 
these  first  families  have  resisted  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons,  the  stings  of  insects,  the  attacks  of 
carnivorous  animals!  The  warm  climates,  there- 
fore, and  those  that  abound  in  natural  fruits,  must 
have  been  the  cradle  of  the  human  race;  it  was 
firom  the  bosom  of  these  favored  regions  that  the 
exuberant  Dortion  of  the  early  communities  gradu- 
ally spreaa  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  Whence 
came  Uie  nations  which  inhabit  this  continent,  those 
we  meet  with  in  New  Zealand,  New  Holland,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific !  Why  have  the  people  uf 
the  old  world  been  civilized  for  thousands  of  ages, 
while  those  of  the  new  still  remain  plunged  in  igno- 
rance and  barbarism!  Has  this  hemisphere  more 
recently  emerged  from  the  bosom  of  tne  waters! 
These  questions,  and  a  thousand  others  we  might 
ad[,  will  ever  be  to  us,  frail  beings,  like  a  vast 
desert  where  the  wandering  eye  sees  not  the  small- 
est bush  on  which  it  may  repose. 

"  This  planet  is  very  old,"  he  continued.  "  Like  the 
works  of  Homer  and*  Hesiod,  who  can  sa^  through 
how  many  editions  it  has  passed  in  the  immensity 
of  sees!  The  rent  continents,  the  straits,  the  gulfs, 
the  islands,  the  shallows  of  the  ocean,  are  but  vast 
fragments  on  which,  as  on  the  planks  of  some 
wrecked  vessel,  the  men  of  former  generations  who 
escaped  these  commotions,  have  produced  new  po- 
pulations. Hme,  BO  precious  to  us,  the  creatures  of 
a  moment,  is  nothing  to  nature.  Who  can  tell  us 
when  the  earth  will  again  experience  these  fatal 
catastrophes,  to  which,  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  as 
much  exposed  in  its  annual  revolutions,  as  are  the 
vessels  which  cross  the  sens  to  be  dashed  in  pieces 
on  a  sunken  rock !  The  near  approach  or  contact 
of  one  of  those  globes  whose  elliptical  and  mys- 
terious courses  are  perhaps  the  agents  of  our  desti- 
nies, some  variation  in  its  annual  or  diurnal  rotation, 
in  the  inclination  of  its  axis  or  the  equilibrium  of  the 
seas,  miffht  change  its  climate,  and  render  it  long 
uninhabitable. 

"As  to  jonr  third  question,"  continued  the  gover- 
nor, "  I  will  give  you  siime  reflections  which  occurred 
to  me  on  reading  the  papers  lately  presented  to  our 
philosophical  society  by  Generals  Vamum  and  Par- 
sons, and  Captains  tfohn  Hart  and  Serjeant,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  entrenched  camps  and  other  indications 
of  an  ancient  population,  of  whom  tradition  has 
transmitted  no  account  to  our  indigenous  popula- 
tion.    In  travelling  through  the  parts  of  this  state 


beyond  the  Alleghanies,  we  often  find  on  the  high 
ground  near  the  rivers  remains  of  parapets  and 
ditches  covered  with  lofty  trees.  Ahnoat  the  whole 
of  the  peninsula  of  Muskinghura  is  occupied  by  a 
vast  fortified  camp.  It  is  composed  of  three  square 
indosures;  the  central  one,  which  is  the  largest, 
has  a  communication  with  the  fonner  bed  of  the 
river,  whose  waters  appear  to  have  retreated  nearly 
three  hundred  feet  liicse  inclosures  arc  formed  by 
ditches  and  parapets  of  earth,  in  which  no  cut  stones 
or  brick  have  been  found.  The  centre  is  occupied 
by  conical  elevations  of  different  diameters  and 
heights.  Each  of  these  inclosures  appears  to  have 
had  a  cemetery.  As  a  proof  of  tlie  nigh  antiquity 
of  these  works,  we  are  assured,  as  an  undisputed 
fact,  that  the  bones  are  converted  into  calcareous 
matter,  and  that  the  vegetable  soil  with  which  thesa 
fortifications  are  covered,  and  which  has  been  formed 
merely  by  the  falling  oflf  of  the  leaves  and  of  the 
fragments  of  trees,  is  almost  as  thick  as  in  the  places 
around  about  them.  Two  other  camps  have  been 
likewise  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lexing- 
ton. The  area  of  the  first  is  six  acres,  that  of  the 
second,  three.  The  fragments  of  earthenware  which 
have  been  found  in  digging  are  of  a  composition  un- 
known to  our  Indians 

"  On  Paint  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Scioto,  there 
has  been  found  a  series  of  these  fortified  inclosures. 
extending  as  far  as  the  Ohio,  and  even  south  of  that 
river.  Similar  works  have  been  discovered  in  the 
two  Miamis,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty 
miles,  and  likewise  on  Big  Grave  Creek.  ThesiB 
last  are  only  a  series  of  elevated  retloubts  on  the 
banks  of  these  rivers  at  unequal  distances  apart 
Those  which  have  been  found  on  Big  Black  Creek, 
and  at  Byo  Pierre,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, appear  to  have  been  embankments  intended 
to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  inundations  of 
the  river. 

"  At  a  distance  of  five  hundred  leagues  from  the 
sea,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Peppin  (which  is 
only  an  extension  of  the  Mississippi),  Carver  found 
considerable  remains  of  entrenchments  made,  like 
the  former,  of  earth,  and  covered  with  high  woods. 
Tne  barrows  lately  discovered  in  Kentucky  and 
elsewhere,  are  cones  of  different  diameters  and 
heights;  they  are  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
earth,  and  resemble,  although  smaller,  those  which 
are  still  seen  in  Asia  and  some  parts  of  Europe. 
The  first  row  of  bodies  lies  upon  fiat  stones,  with 
which  the  whole  of  the  bottom  is  paved :  these  ara 
covered  over  with  new  layers,  serving  as  beds  for 
other  bodies  placed  like  the  former,  and  so  on  to  the 
top  As  in  tne  fortifications  on  the  Muskinghum,  we 
meet  with  no  signs  of  mortar,  and  no  traces  of  the 
hammer.  The  new  state  of  Tennessee  is  full  of  these 
tombs,  and  several  caves  have  also  been  discovered 
there  in  which  bones  have  been  found. 

"In  the  neighborhood  of  several  Cherokee  Til- 
lages, in  Keowe.  Steccoe,  Siuica,  <&c,  there  have 
been  found  terraces,  pyramids,  or  artificial  hills,  of 
great  height,  whose  origin  was  unknown  to  the 
inhabitants  whom  the  Chcrokees  drove  out  at  the 
time  of  their  invasion,  nearly  two  centuries  affo. 
The  same  artificial  heights,  the  same  proofs  of  uie 
residence  and  power  of  ancient  nations,  are  also 
found  in  the  two  Floridas,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oakmulgee,  at  Tacnsa,  on  the  Alabama,  Ac 

"At  what  period,  by  what  people,  were  these 
works  constructed?  What  degree  of  civilization 
had  this  people  reached!  Were  they  acouainted 
with  the  use  of  iron  ?  What  has  become  ox  them  ? 
Can  we  conceive  that  nations  sufficiently  powerful 
to  have  raised  such  considerable  fortifications,  and 
who  buried  their  dead  with  such  rehgpous  care,  can 
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luiTe  beea  destroyed  ami  replaced  by  the  ignorant 
and  Uarbarons  hordes  we  see  about  us  at  the  present 
day!  Ck>ald  the  calamities  ojcasionei  by  a  long 
state  of  war  have  effaced  the  last  traces  of  their 
ciWlizatioii  and  brought  them  back  to  the  primitive 
condition  of  hunters  t  Are  our  Indians  the  descend- 
ants of  that  ancient  people  ff 

"  Such  are  the  doubts  and  coniectures  which  arise 
in  our  minds  on  contemplating  the  traces  of  the  pas- 
sage and  existence  of  the  nations  which  inhabited 
the  regions  of  the  west ;  traces  which  arc  not  ^nf- 
ficient  to  guide  us  in  the  vngueness  of  the  past 
Although  neither  arms  nor  instruments  of  in>n  have 
yet  been  discovered,  how  can  we  conceive  that  they 
could  dig  such  deep  ditches,  or  raise  such  laree 
masses  o?  earth,  witliout  the  aid  of  that  metal  ff 
This  ancient  people  mast  have  had  chiefs,  and  been 
subject  to  laws ;  for  without  the  bonds  of  subordina- 
tion, how  could  they  have  collected  and  kept  to- 
gether so  great  a  nunibdr  Oi*  workmen  ff  They. must 
nave  been  acquainted  with  agriculture,  since  the 
products  of  the  chase  would  never  have  sufficed  to 
support  them.  The  extent  of  these  camps  also 
proves  that  the  number  of  the  troops  destined  to 
aefend  these  works,  and  that  of  the  families  to 
which,  in  moments  of  danger,  they  ntforded  an 
ftiylum.  was  immense.  The  cemeteries  prove  that 
they  sojourned  there  a  long  time.  This  people  must 
therefo/e  have  beea  much  further  advanced  in  civil- 
iiation  than  our  Indiana 

'*  When  the  population  of  the  United  States  shall 
haye  spread  over  every  part  of  that  vast  and  be.-iuti- 
fbl  region,  our  posterity,  aided  by  new  discoveries, 
may  then  perhaps  form  more  satisfactory  conjec- 
turei.  What  a  hi^ld  for  reflection!  A  new  conti- 
nent, which,  at  some  unknown  period,  appears  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  agricultural  and  warlike 
natiotis  I  Were  it  not  for  my  advanced  age,  I  would 
myself  cross  the  mountains  to  examine  those  old 
military  works.  Perhaps  a  careful  and  minute 
;n8peetion  would  give  rise  to  conjectures  which 
now  elude  all  the  combinations  of  the  mind." 

THE  UBBABY  COliPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Thb  first  record  of  this  institution  is  as  follows : 

.  The  minutes  of  me,  Joseph  Breintnall,  Secretary 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Library  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  such  of  the  minutes  of  the  same  direc- 
tors as  they  order  me  to  make,  begun  on  the  8th 
day  of  November,  1781.  By  virtue  of  the  deed  or 
iostrument  of  the  said  company,  dated  the  first  day 
of  July  last 

The  said  instrument  being  completed  by  fifty  sub- 
seriptions,  I  subscribed  my  name  to  the  following 
smnmons  or  notice  which  Benjamin  Franklin  sent 
by  a  meweng^,  viz. : 

"To  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Hopkinson,  Wil- 
liam Paraons,  Philip  Syng.  jun.,  Thomas  Grodfrey, 
Anthony  Nicholas,    Thomas  Cadwalader,    John 
Jbnea,  jun.,  Robert  Grace,  and  Isaac  Penington. 
Oentlemen, — The  subscription  to  the  library  being 
completed,  you  the  directors  appointed  in  the  in- 
itnimeiit,  are  desired  to  meet  this  evening  at  6 
o'clock,  at  the  house  of  Nicholas  Scull,  to  take  bond 
of  the  treasurer  for  the  faithful  performance  of -his 
trust,  and .  to  consider  of  and  appoint  a  proper  time 
for  the  payment  of  the  money  subscribed,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  said  fibrnry. 

Joa.  Bbeintnall,  SecV. 
Philad.,  8th  Nov.,  1781." 

William  Coleman  was  at  this  meeting  elected 
tieasarer,  and  signed  a  bond  with  sureties  for  the 
hill  performance  of  his   duties.    The  price  of 
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shares  was  ^xed  at  forty  shillings  each,  and  ten 
were  at  once  disposed  of,  bnt  some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  collecting  the  amounts.  At  a 
meeting  on  the  29th  of  March,  1732,  it  was 
detennined  to  proceed  to  the  purchase  of  books, 
and  Thomas  Godfrey  having  reported  that  James 
Logan  had  expressed  a  willingness  to  give  advice 
as  to  their  selection,  it  Was  ordered  that  Thomas 
Godfrey  wait  on  Mr.  Logan,  "  a  gentleman  of 
universal  learning  and  the  best  judge  of  books  in 
these  parts,^'  and  uccept  his  offer. 

The  list  was  made  out  and  intru3te<l  to  Thomas 
Hopkinson,  who  was  about  sailing  for  England, 
^vith  a  draft  on  London  in  his  favor  of  £46  ster- 
ling. Charles  Brockden  (the  uncle  of  Brockden 
Brown)  having  executed  the  original  constitution 
without  charge,  was  presented  with  a  share  in 
the  association.  Breintnall  was  excused  from 
the  payment  of  anniml  dues  for  six  years  in  con- 
sideration of  his  services  as  secretary ;  Syng,  two 
years,  for  engraving  the  seal  of  the  company,  and 
Fi'rtnklin  two  years^  for  printing  notices  to  delin- 
quent subscribers. 

Tlie  books  arrived  in  October,  1732,  with  the 
addition  of  a  donation  of  "  Sir  Inaac  Newton'g 
Philosophy"  and  "  Phibp  Miller's  Gardener'* 
Dictionary,"  from  Peter  Colhnson.  They  were 
deposited  in  "  Robert  Grace's  chamber,  at  his 
house  in  Jones  Alley  :"  Louis  Timothee,  the  t)ccu- 
pant  of  the  house,  wa4  appointed  librarian, 
and  the  collection  opened  on  Wednesdays  from  3 
to  3  P.M.  and  on  Saturdays  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
to  subscribers,  who  were  to  be  allowed  to  take 
books  out,  while  "  any  civil  gentleman"  was  to  be 
THirmitted  to  examine  the  books  on  the  premisesL 
Both  privileges  were  extended  to  Mr.  Logan, 
though  not  a  member  of  the  Company. 

In  December,  1732,  Dr.  Franklin  prepared  and 
printed  a  catalogue  without  charge.  On  the  22d 
of  February,  1733,  the  full  number  of  subscribers 
origimdly  contemplated,  was  lilled  up  by  tiie  ad- 
dition of  the  fiftieth,  Joseph  Growden.  The  first 
American  donor  was  William  Rawle,  who  pre- 
.sented,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1733,  a  set  of  the 
works  of  Edmund  Spender,  in  six  volumes.  On 
the  fifteenth  of  May  following,  an  address  was 
drawn  up  and  pre-iented  to  Thomas  Penn,  the 
son  of  William,  proprietor  of  the  C4)lony,  soliciting 
his  aid,  which  was  responded  to  by  the  gift  of 
several  articla«*,  and  in  1737,  by  the  promise  of  a 
lot  of  ground  for  a  building.  In  May,  1738,  Penn 
presented  an  air-pump,  accompanied  by  a  com- 
plimentary letter,  which  commences — 

"Gentlemen, — It  always  gives  me  pleasure 
when  I  think  of  the  Library  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  they  were  the  first  that  encouraged 
knowledge  and  learning  in  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania." 

The  praise  is  not  ill  deserved,  a<«,  at  the  time  of 
its  foundation,  there  was  not  even  a  gooil  book- 
store accessible  nearer  than  Boston. 

In  1738,  the  institution  received  a  donation  of 
£58  6s.  8d.  from  Dr.  Walter  Sydserfe,  of  Antigua. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1740,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers having  in  -the  meanwhile  increase<l  to 
seventy-four,  the  library  was  removed  '^  to  the 
up[)er  room  of  the  westernmost  office  of  the 
State  House,"  by  i)ermission  of  the  Assembly. 

In  1762,  the  lot  of  ground  promised  in  1737  by 
the  Penn  family,  was  conveyed  to  tlie  institution. 
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It  was  ntoated  in  Chestnut,  near  Ninth  street, 
and  for  Bcveml  years  yielded  &  Bniall  revenue. 

Franklin  nt  vnriouB  tiiueB  served  in  the  direc- 
tion, wliich  also  includes  the  niunes  of  Charles 
nioinson,  John  Dickinson,  Francis  Hojiklnson, 
and  oihers  of  high  repntation.  In  1767,  "  a 
womon'i)  lianil,  taken  fkim  an  Egyptian  Miuinniy, 
in  gtKxl  pre»erTati<)n,"  from  Betuaiiiin  West,  was 
broaeht  home  by  tlie  librarian,  Francis  Hojikin- 
son,  for  Uie  museum.  This  ciiilection  reoeiveil  for 
some  Idma  donations  of  similar  curious  trifles, 
which  were  until  recently  exhibited  in  the  rooms. 
In  1738  the  price  of  a  share  was  misi'd  to  £10, 
and  on  the  thirteenth  of  Ifarch,  tlie  Union  Li- 
brary Coni^ny  united  with  the  institution,  the 
books  and  hbniry  house  in  Tliird  Street,  in  which 
they  had  been  deposited,  being  included  in  the 
transfer.  In  1771  tlio  AsBcwiation  Librar>-  Com- 
pany and  the  Amicable  Company  were  a!s<i  incor- 
porated with  the  institution.  The  collections 
thus  acquired  se«in  to  have  been  of  small  value. 

In  1778  the  btKika  were  roinoveil  to  the  second 
lIo«ir  of  Carpenters'  Hall,  which  was  rented  for 
the  purpose,  and  tlie  library  was  fur  the  first  time 
opened  daily,  from  two  w  seven  p.m.  The  libra- 
nui's  salary  was  fixed  nt  £G0.  Lai^  a<lditions 
were  made  to  the  cabinet  of  coins  shout  the 
same  time. 

On  tiie  as-iemblage  of  Congress,  in  1774,  tiie 
free  use  of  its  library  was  t*'ndereil  to  its  members. 
The  unr  retardecl  the  pn^p-eas  of  the  company. 
In  1777  the  room  was  occapieil  as  a  hospital. 
In  tlie  same  year  the  company  received  a  iiand- 
Boine  bequest  of  books  by  the  will  of  James 

In  1784  the  Library  Company  united  with  the 
American  Philnsoithical  Society  in  a  petition  for 
lots  of  ground  on  the  state-house  square,  on  which 
to  erect  buildings  for  their  seporoto  accoiiirjioda- 
tion,  which  wore  to  correspond  in  appearance, 
snd  face  on  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets.  No  action 
was  takvn  on  the  petition,  bat  the  Philosophical 
Society  finally  siic-eedeil  in  obtaining  a  grant  on 
Rfth  Street,  the  locality  proposed  for  the  Library 
Company.  Subscjiuent  endeavors,  in  which  Dr. 
Franlclin,  as  President  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, took  a  prominent  part,  were  made  to  unite 
the  two  institutions  noder  the  same  roof,  but 
wiHuMit  soccesi. 


The  rMlwlt'lpbEa  Llbnrr. 

In   1789  the   long  tontumphitcd  icilcntiiin  of 

erecting  a  bnitnble  buililing  for  the  lihmry  was 

carried  into  tlii-ci,  and  the  corner-stone  i>f  tlie 

edifice  un   Fifth  Street,    facing  tlie  state-bouse 


square,  laid.    It  bears  an  inscription  prepare*!  by 
Frunklin,  with    the  exception    of  the  portions 
relating  to  himself,  which  were  added  by  the  com- 
mittee having  tlie  matter  in  charge. 
Be  it  remembered, 
In  honour  of  the  Pliiladelpliis  youth, 
(then  chiefly  artificers) 
that  in  MDCCXXXl, 
they  cheerfully 
at  the  iiiHlance  of  Benjamin  Fmnklia, 
oTJC  of  their  number, 
instituted  the  Pfailndelphis  Library, 
wliich,  thouffh  email  at  Bret. 
is  become  hi  gill  y  valuable,  and  extensively  uufld. 
Bud  which  the  villi  of  this  edifire 
are  imw  destined  to  contnin  ntid  ptei'ejve  ; 
the  first  atone  of  whose  fouudatioii 

vss  here  placed 
the  thirty-first  day  of  August,  1789. 

The  buililing,  trom  the  design  of  Dr.  'Willinm 
ThomtJin,  wlio  received  a  slini'e  r.n  his  compensa- 
linn,  was  completed,  and  the  boi>k>i  removed  and 
arranged  by  the  close  of  the  year  17B0.  The 
library  was  then  opened  daily  from  one  oVIock  to 
sunset,  and  tlie  librarian's  salary  fixed  at  £100. 
Willioqi  Ilingham,  a  wealthy  ami  liberal  dtizen, 
havingheard  that  the  directors  intended  to  place  a 
statue  of  Franklin  on  a  niche  in  the  front  of  th« 
building,  volunteered  to  present  such  a  work  to 
the  institution.  A  bust  and  full  length  drawing 
of  the  origiital  were  sent  to  Italy  for  the  piidiince 
of  the  artist  by  witomthestatue,  which  stdl  graces 
the  niclie,  was  executed.  During  the  construction 
of  the  edifice,  a  numlier  of  Apprentices  engaged 
on  the  work  were  allowed  by  their  masters  hi 
pve  Bu  amount  of  labor  equivalent  to  the  pnr- 
chase  money  of  a  slmre,  and  thu^i  constitute  them- 
selves members,  an  incident  ci'editable  to  all 
concerned. 

In  January,  1761,  the  free  use  of  the  library 
was  tendered  to  the  President  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  following  year  an 
addition  made  to  the  building,  for  the  acconimo- 
<1atton  of  the  Lo^nian  library,  a  collection  of 
which  we  have  already  given  an  acconnt." 

In  the  same  year,  the  iiianai«ripts  of  John 
Filch,  relating  lo  the  steam-engine,  were  depo>ite<l 
in  the  library,  with  a  condition  that  they  shouhl 
remain  unopened  until  tlie  year  182^}. 

In  1788  a  portion  of  tlie  collections  of  Pierre 
du  Stmiti^re  was  purcliascd,  on  his  decease. 

John  Adams,  writing  from  Philadelphia,  An- 
gust  14,  1776,  says— 

Ihere  is  a  gentleman  here  of  Preach  extraction, 
whote  name  is  Du  Kimitii're,  a  |iaiiilerhy  profcMion. 
whose  deirigiii  are  rerv  iRgentous,  and  his  drawing* 
well  extcated.  He  iiaa  been  applied  to  for  hi* 
advictt  1  waited  on  him  yesterday,  and  saw  bis 
sketche*.  For  tlie  medal  he  proiKiww,  Liberty,  with 
her  spear  and  pileus.  leaning  on  General  Washing- 
ton.  The  BriUsh  fleet  in  Boston  harbor  with  all 
tboir  Meriis  towards  the  town,  the  American  troopa 
marching  in.  For  the  seal,  he  proposes.  The  amiB 
of  tiie  evveral  nations  from  whence  America  has 
been  )ie<i|>leil,  ns  English.  IScutch,  Irisli,  Dutch,  Ger> 
man,  &t.,  each  in  a  shield.  On  one  ride  of  them. 
Liberty  with  her  pileiuv  on  the  other  a  rifler  in  hii 
uniform,  with  his  rifle  gun  in  one  hand,  and  hi* 
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tomahawk  in  the  other.  This  dress  and  these  tro();>8 
vith  this  kind  of  armor  being  peculiar  to  Amerien, 
nnleib  the  dress  was  known  to  the  Romans.  Dr. 
Franklin  showed  me  yesterday  a  book,  containing 
an  account  of  the  dresses  of  all  the  Roman  soldiers, 
one  of  which  appeared  exactly  like  it.  This  M.  dn 
Simitidre  is  a  very  curious  nian.  He  has  begun  a 
collection  of  materials  for  a  history  of  this  revolu- 
tion. He  begins  with  the  first  a<fvices  of  the  tea 
ships.  He  cuts  out  of  the  newspapers  every  scrap 
of  intelligence,  and  every  piece  of  speculation,  and 
pastes  it  upon  dean  paper,  arranging  them  under 
the  head  of  that  State  to  which  they  belong,  and  in- 
tends to  bind  theiL  up  in  volumes.  He  has  a  list  of 
every  speculation  ana  pamphlet  concerning  indepen- 
dence, and  another  of  those  concerning  forms  of  go- 
vernment 

These  scraps  and  pamphlets  form  a  valuable, 
though  b^  no  means  complete,  collection  of  the 
fbgitive  literature  of  the  period. 

A  collection  of  "  Thirteen  portraits  of  Ameri- 
can legisUitors,  patriots,  and  soldiers,  who  dis- 
tingnidDed  themselves  in  rendering 
their  oonntry  independent,  viz.  Ge- 
neral Washington,  Gen.  Baron  de 
Steuben,  Silas  Deane,  Gen.  Reed, 
Gov.  Morris,  Gen.  Gates,  John  Jay, 
W.  H.  Drayton,  Henry  Laurens, 
Charles  Thomson,  S.  Huntingdon, 
J.  Dickenson,  Gr<'n.  Arnold.  Drawn 
flrom  tjie  life  by  Dn  Sitniti^re, 
painter  and  member  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety in  Philadelphia,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  B. 
Rcading,^^  was  published  in  London  in  1783. 
The  engravings  are  good,  and  that  of  Washing- 
ton (a  profile)  is  quite  different  from  any  others 
in  circulation. 

In  1798,  the  price  of  shares  wa^  changed  to 
their  present  value,  $40. 

In  1799,  a  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts 
relating  to  the  history  of  Ireland,  and  including 
the  original  Correspondence  of  James  I.  with  the 
Privy  Council  of  that  conntiy,  from  1608  to  1615 
inclusive,  was  presented  by  William  Cox,  and  in 
1804  the  institution  was  still  further  enriched  by 
the  beqnest  of  one  thousand  pounds  from  John 
Bleakly,  and  of  a  very  valuable  ci>lIection  of  rare 
and  curious  books,  including  many  richly  illus- 
trated volumes,  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  Preston,  a 
friend  of  Beiyamin  West,  to  whose  suggestion 
the  library  is  indebted  for  the  gift. 

Another  beqnest  was  receiv^  in  1828,  by  the 
will  of  William  Mackenzie,  of  five  hundred  rare 
and  valuable  volumes.* 

The  library  now  numbers  65,000  volnmes.  It 
has,  until  recently,  been  for  several  years  under 
the  eare  of  John  Jay  Smith,  as  librarian,  a  gen- 
tleman to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  fbr  the 
pnblication  of  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
no-simiies  of  manuscript  documents  and  si>eci- 
mens  of  eariy  and  revolutionary  newspaper  and 
other  curio6ities.t  On  Mr.  SmifJi^s  resignation,  in 


•  Kotos  for  a  History  of  the  Llbnrr  CompooT  of  Pliiladcl- 
phb.  by  J.  Jv  Smith. 

t  Mr.  Smith  wis  for  nuuiy  yeari  th«  editor  of  Waldie's  Circa- 
IfrtliMr  Library.    He  to  the  author  of 

A  sammer's  Jaont  aerose  the  Water.  By  J.  Jay  Smith, 
PhUadelpUa,  S  Tola.  ISmo.  184& 

Michaux*a  Sylva  of  North  American  Treea.  Edited,  with 
woLm,  by  J.  Jay  Smith.   8  roU.  Sro.    Philadelphia,  1861. 


1851,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Uoyd  P.  Smith, 
Esq.,  under  whose  care  an  additional  volume  to. 
the  catalogue,  published  in  two  volumes  6vo.,  in 
1835,  has  been  prepared,  which  will  render  still 
more  accessible  to  the  public,  the  rare  pamphlets 
and  fugitive  literature  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  country,  scattered  through  the  cdleetioii. 

OSOBOE  WASHINGTON. 

The  name  of  Washington  may  be  introdnoed  in  a 
collection  of  American  literature,  rather  to  graee 
it  than  do  honor  to  him.  In  any  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  Washington  was  not  a  literary  man ; 
he  never  exercised  his  mind  in  composition  on  any 
of  those  topics  abstracted  from  common  life,  or  its 
affairs,  which  demanded  either  art  or  inventioD. 
lie  prep(u^  no  book  of  elaborate  industry. — 
Yet  he  was  always  sonipulously  attentive  to  the 
claims  of  literature ;  elegant  and  punctilious  in  the 
a 'knowledgmsnt  of' compliments  firoin  authors 
and  learned  in-titutions  ;  and  had  formed  a  style 


which  is  so  peculiar  that  it  may  be  recognised  by 
its  own  ear-mark.  Ho  was  for  nearly  Uie  whdfo 
of  his  life  actively  employed,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  time  in  the  field,  where  the  pen  was  oftener 
in  his  hand  than  the  sword.  Though  he  produc- 
ed no  compositions  wliich  may  be  oisnified  with 
the  title  or  "  works,"  the  collection  (»  his  "  >vrit- 
ings,"  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Sparks,  fills  twelve 
large  octavo  volumes.  As  embraced  in  the  folio 
series  of  Mr.  Force,  the  number  will  be  greatly 
increased.  In  the  chronicle  of  American  liters-  * 
ture,  if  it  were  only  for  their  historical  material, 
some  mention  of  these  papers  would  be  necessary. 
In  1754,  Washingt<m  appeared  as  an  author  in 
the  publication  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  and  in ' 
London,  of  his  Journal  of  his  proceeding  ^^  to  and 
from  the  Franch  of  the  Ohio,"  a  brief  tract,  wM<A 
he  hastily  wrote  from  the  rough  minates  taken  oa 
his  expedition. 

The  Letters  of  Washington  early  attracted  at- 
tention, and  several  publications  of  them  were 
made  in  1777,  in  1795  and  '6,  in  the  perusal  of 
which  the  reader  should  be  on  his  guard  to  note 
the  authenticity,  a  number  of  these  compositions 
being  spurious.  Washington's  re'tpect  for  his 
character  led  him  to  prepare  a  careftil  lirt  of  the 
fabncations,  which  he  transmitte<l  in  a  letter  to 
Timothy  Pickering,  then  Secretary  of  State.*  The 
[>nblication  by  Mr.  Sparks  of  Washington's  writ- 
iiiirs,  a  selection  from  the  corres[)ondence,  ad- 
dresses, messages,  and  other  papers,  was  com- 


Amcrlcan  HUtorlcal  and  LItornrv  Curlonltlc*.  Br  J.  P. 
Watson  and  J.  Jav  Smith.  2  vols.  4t ».  Philadelphia.  1847, 
and  New  Yoric,  l!^l. 

Celebrated  Trials  of  all  Countries.  1  vol.  8vo.  Phlladolphla, 
1S85. 

Letters  of  Dr.  Richard  ITill  and  hin  descendants.  Edlti>d  hj 
J.  Jav  Smltli.    Privately  printed.    8vo.    Philadelphia,  l-sM. 

•  to  Timothy  Pickering,  Philadelphia,  March  8,  ITWw^ 
Sparka*a  Washington,  xl  198. 
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pletecl  by  him  in  1887;  and  ia  the  most  accessible 
work  in  which  the  mind  of  Washington  con  be 
liroperly  studied,  as  he  himself  placed  its  decisions 
upon  record. 

As  a  question  not  Ions  since  arose  with  re<ipect 
to  Mr.  Bporks's  editorship,  which  enlisted  several 
distinguished  combatants,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
present  a  brief  account  of  it. 

The  chief  publications  on  the  matter  consist  of, 
first  aPAP^r  ^y  *^ Friar  Lubin,*^  in  the  Evening 
Post.  Feb.  12,  1851,  then  the  notice  in  the  ap- 
pendix of  Lord  Mohon's  sixth  volume  of  his  His- 
tory of  England,*  which  drew  foith  from  Mr. 
Sparlcs,  A  Reply  to  the  Strictures  of  Lord  Mahon 
and  othere^  on  im  mode  of  Editing  the  Writings  of 
Waehingtony  1852 ;  next  a  letter  of  Lord  Mahon 
in  1852,  addressed  to  Mr.  Sparks,  being  A  Be- 
joinder  to  hii  Reply  to  the  Strieturee^  d:e.^  to 
which  Mr.  Simrks  replie<l  in  his  Letter  to  Lord 
Mahon^  being  an  Aneteer  to  hie  Letter  addreeeed 
to  the  EditiMr  t^  WaMngton'e  Writings,  dated 
Camb.  Oct  25^1852.  Here  the  matter  rested, 
till  Mr.  WiUiani  B.  Ree<l  published  a  Reprint  of 
the  Origins  Letters  from  Washington  to  Jo- 
seph  MeeJ,  duriny  the  American  Revolution,  re- 
JerreU  to  in  the  Pamphlets  of  Lord  Mahon  and 
Mr.  JShMrJts.  Phil.  Nov.  16,  1852.  Tomeettliis 
Mr.  SpariLS  pnbhshed  a  third  pamphlet,  Re- 
marls  on  a  "  Reprint,''  <fc.,  date<l  April  20, 1858. 
The  controversy  may  thus  be  summed  up.  Mr. 
Sparlu  was  chargeil,  on  the  evidences  of  discre- 
pancies seen  in  a  comparison  of  his  repnnt  of 
Washington's  Letters  to  Joseph  Reed,  witii  the 
Letters  as  published  in  tlie  Reed  Memoirs  by  W. 
B.  Reed,  with  omissions  and  alterations  anect- 
ing  the  integrity  of  the  corresjiondence.  The 
alterations  were  charged  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a  better  appearance  on  the  war,  and 
amending  the  style  of  the  writer.  To  the 
omissions,  Mr.  Simrks  replied  that  he  never  in- 
,  tended  to  publish  the  whole,  as  he  hod  declare<l 
in  his  preface ;  and  to  this  it  avas  answered  that 
if  so,  the  omissions  should  have  been  noted  where 
they  occur  by  asterislcs  and  foot-notes.  Mr. 
.Sparks  Justified  himself  fh)m  the  imputation  of  a 

Srcjudiced  or  local  purpose  in  the  omissions, 
everal  of  the  alleged  alterations  tume<1  out  to  be 
defects,  not  in  Mr.  Sparks's  e<lition,  but  in  Mr. 
Reed's ;  and  othera  arose  from  discreiumoics  be- 
tween the  letters  sent  by  Washington,  and  his 
copy  of  them  in  the  letter  books.  A  few  cases 
of  alteration  of  Washington's  phraseology  Mr. 
Spirks  acknowledged,  but  stated  his  sense  of  their 
sught  importance,  and  his  good  intentions  in  the 
matter.  It  may  be  said  that  all  parties  were 
taught  something  by  the  discussion ;  for  errors 
of  party  Judgment  and  of  fact  were  corrected  on 
aQ  sides. 

Tliere  have  been  several  distinct  publications 
of  parts  of  Washington's  Writings,  which  afford 
matter  of  literary  interest.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  is  in  reference  to  the  Fareirell  Address 
to  the  People  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  hist4»ry  of  this  composition  would  seem  to 
reffer  its  authorship  in  various  proi)ortions  to 
^imlison,    Hamilton,    and   Washington   himself. 


•  History  of  England  flrom  the  Peace  of  Utrecht    Vol  tL 
Appendix.    Ib51. 


The  first  was  charged  bv  the  President  in  1792, 
on  the  approach ing  conclusion  of  his  tenn  of  of- 
fice, to  assist  him  in  tlie  preparation  of  a  farewell 
paper,  for  which  he  f\inii^hcd  the  chief  point!^. 
Madison  put  them  brietiy  into  shape ;  but  Wu-h- 
ington  accepting  a  second  tenn  of  oflBce,  the  ad- 
dress was  not  called  for  at  that  time.  On  his  sub- 
sequent retirement,  his  intimacy  Avith  Mudison,  in 
the  course  of  politii'ol  ufhiirs,  had  somewhat  al  nt- 
od,  and  Hamilton  was  consulted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  required  paper.  Washington  wrote 
his  views,  and  connnitted  them  to  Hamilton,  who, 
instead  of  making  amendments  on  the  copy,  wrote 
out  a  new  pa|)er,  including  Washington's  original 
draft,  which  he  sent  to  the  President,  who  then 
api)ears  to  have  re-written  it  and  submitted  it  ag:iin 
for  revision  to  Hamilton  and  Jay.  The  copy  en- 
tirely in  Washington's  own  handwriting,  marked 
witli  corrections  and  erasures,  which  was  sent  to 
the  printer,  Claypoolo,  and  from  which  the  a<V 
dress  was  first  published,  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  James  Lenox  of  New  York,  by  whom  it 
has  been  printed  with  a  Ciireful  marking  of  all  the 
erasure^.*  It  is  considered  by  Mr.  Lenox  that 
this  is  Washington's  second  draft  of  the  rmnir, 
altere<l  by  him  after  he  had  received  the  Ilamil- 
ton  and  Jay  revision. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  the 
respective  shares  of  Hamilton  and  Washington  in 
the  language.  The  idea  of  the  whole  was  pro- 
Ject«<]  by  Washington,  and  so  far  as  can  be  learnt, 
the  parts  were  mostly  contrived  and  ^>ut  into 
shape  by  hiin.  The  deliberation  and  intelligent 
counsel  bestowed  upon  the  work,  prove<l  by  the 
Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Jay  letters  on  tlie  Mibjcct, 
so  far  fh>m  detracting  fi*om  Washington's  own 
labors,  add  further  value  to  them.  He  had  a  pub- 
lic duty  to  perfonn,  nnd  he  took  pains  to  discliarge 
it  in  the  most  etfcctive  manner.  The  pride  of 
literary  authorsliip  sinks  before  such  considera- 
tions. Yet  the  tem|)er  of  this  ])a()er  is  eminently 
Washingtonian.  It  is  unlike  any  composition  oV 
Madison  or  Hamilton,  in  a  certain  considerate 
moral  tone  which  distinguished  all  Washington's 
writings.  It  is  stamiied  by  tlie  ixisition,  the 
character,  and  the  ver}'  turns  of  phrase  of  the 
great  man  who  gave  it  to  his  countr}\ 

A  ])i.blicalioii  representing  a  large  part  of 
Waslimgton^s  cares  and  pleasures,  waspul)l!she<l  in 
London  in  1800,  and  "dedicated  to  the  American 
People,"  the  Letters  from  his  Exeelleney  George 
Washington,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.,  M,P,^  on 
Agricultural  and  other  Interesting  Topics,  En- 
graved from  the  original  letters,  so  as  to  he  an 
exact  facsimile  of  the  hand-writing  of  that  eel^ 
brated  character^ 

A  folio  volume  of  ^^  Monuments  of  Washing- 
ton's Patriotbim,"  was  published  in  1841,  in  a 
third  edition,  containing  among  other  things  a  fac- 
simile of  Washington's  Account  of  his  expenses 
during  the  Rerolutionary  War  in  his  own  hand" 
writing — the  only  payment  ho  would  consent  to 


•  ClajTKwle  proMnred  the  manuscript  with  care,  and  It  passed 
into  the  hand«  of  his  administratorn,  by  wliom  it  wns  fH>!dat 
auction  in  Philadelphia,  in  180),  Mr.  Lenox  bcconiir.'rtl.epnr- 
chaser  for  the  »um  of  |28(iO.  M r.Lenox's  reprint  tp.is  liuiitcd  to 
229  copies  in  folio  and  quarto,  for  private  circulation. 

t  These  letters  hare  been  reprinted  la  liMHdinile  by  FnakUa 
Knlgh^  Washington,  1844. 


JOHN  DICKINSON. 


raceive  firom  the  oountiy.     There  a 
pOKp')  ol  the  KccountB* 

The  handwriting  of  Waaliington,  large,  liberal, 
and  flowing,  might  be  aocept«il  m  iiroof  of  the 
honesty  of  the  liguren.f  Ini]«e<l  this  i-aine  hand- 
writing ia  a  oapitAl  index  of  tlie  style  of  all  the 
letten,  and  may  help  us  to  what  we  would  wyof 
itii  chEiracteriiitJos.  It  in  open,  iiiaMly,  and  uni- 
form, witli  nothing  minced,  affecled,  or  oon- 
tracted.  Ithosneitherthe  preciBenortheBloTed; 
ttyle  which  scholars  variously  flill  into ;  but  a  CDf 
bun  grandeur  of  the  oountenonce  of  the  man 
Hems  to  loolc  through  it.  Second  to  jia  main 
quality  of  truthfiUnesA,  saying  no  mure  than  tbo 
writer  vran  reftdy  to  abide  by,  is  ite  amenity  and 
considerate  courtesy.  Washington  hod,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  many  unpleasant  truths  to  lell;  bnt 
he  conid  always  convey  theni  iii  the  language  of 
a  gentleman.  He  wrote  hice  a  man  of  large  and 
dear  view.-',  llu  portion,  which  was  on  an  urai- 
nenoe,  obliterated  minor  nicetiea  and  xbodua  which 
raight  have  given  a  charm  to  his  writings  in  other 
walln  of  life.  Thissiionld  always  be  remembered, 
tliat  Washington  lived  in  tbe  eye  of  the  public, 
and  tliought,  spoke,  and  wrote  under  the  reepon- 
nbility  of  the  empire.  Let  Lis  writings  be  com- 
pared with  thone  of  other  rulers  and  rommanderis 
be  will  be  found  to  hold  his  r:iiik  nobly,  as  well 
intellectually  ai  politically.  There  will  be  found, 
toa  a  variety  in  his  treonncnt  of  different  topics 
and  oceo^ions.  He  can  c^itujiUnient  a  friend  in 
playhil  happy  terms  on  his  marriage,  as  well  as 
thunder  big  demands  for  a  proper  attention  to  tbe 
interests  of  the  country  at  the  doors  of  Congress. 
Kever  valgar,  he  frequently  uses  colloquial  pbra- 
mea  with  etfcct,  and,  unsiu|)ected  of  being  r  poet, 
is  foiiil  of  tigur.-iti  ve  eipnusioni.  In  fine,  a  cntjcal 
examination  of  the  writings  of  Washington  will 
■bow  tliat  tlie  man  here,  as  in  other  lighta,  will 
suffer  nothing  by  a  minui«  inspecUoo. 


the  colonies.  In  this  he  burrows  an  iUoatration 
since  grown  familiar  in  Gungrewional  speaking. 
"  Let  auj-  iiereon,"  says  he,  "  oon-Jder  the  speeches 
lately  made  in  porhoment,  and  tbo  reaolnlioDi 


Thi  author  of  Ti«  F/trmer'M  Letter*,  tlie  spirited 
and  accurate  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  Colo- 
nic) against  the  prelenaons  of  the  British  Parlia- 
meot,  and  the  writer  of  several  of  tlie  most 
important  appeals  of  the  Old  Continental  Con- 
gress, was  a  native  of  Maryland,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1732.  His  parenta  shortly  removed  to 
Delaware.  He  studied  law  at  Philadelphia  and 
prosecuted  his  studies  at  the  temple  in  London. 
On  his  return  to  Philadelphia  he  iirsotised  at  the 
.bw.  In  1794  he  won  onu  of  the  members  for  the 
county  in  tlie  House  of  Assembly  of  the  Province, 
when  he  defended  in  a  speech  the  privileges  of 
the  stBt«  against  tlie  meditated  innovations  of  tlie 
Government.  It  is  eharai^terized  by  the  force  of 
■rgmnent,  weight  and  mideration  of  expression 
by  which  hi-i  style  was  always  afterwards  recog- 
nised. His  Addnn  to  lAe  CammitUt  of  Corre- 
wpondene«  in  Barbados  who  had  censurt^  the 
oppo^tion  of  the  northern  M)lonies  to  tlic  Stamp 
Ant,  publUhod  at  PhJladel|iliia,  in  1T66,  is  an  elo- 
quent and  dignided  defence  of  the  pitKcedings  of 

•  It  VM  pnhlUMd  It  WuhliKUm,  "  br  Uw  TnatHi  of  WHb- 
lapin'*  MmuI  labcnr  acboal  lod  MaJa  Orfilna  Aif  Lum,  fbr 

till* cDdonM, br <bi! luiH bund,  "  Aoooanis Q.  WaatainElDii 
wUh  ths  UnlUd  Buua,  enaiiiKncIng  June.  ITTG,  iihI  (ndlni 
Jouv  Iin.    CaiBfRb«odk(t(  ■  ifai  at  algbt  fun" 


said  to  be  mode  there,  notwithstanding  th«  ooo- 
vuIsioDJi  occononed  through  the  Brittati  Empire, 
by  the  opposition  of  their  colonies  to  the  stomp 
act,  and  be  niny  easily  judge  what  would  have 
been  tlieir  mtuation,  in  case  they  bad  bent  down 
and  humbly  taken  up  die  burden  prepared  fur 
them.  When  the  Exclusion  bill  was  de[iending 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Col.  TitvM  moite  this 
short  speech—'  Ur.  Speaker,  1  hear  a  lion  roaring 
in  the  lobby.  Shall  we  secure  tlie  door,  and  keep 
him  there  :  or  shall  we  let  him  in,  to  try  if  we 
con  turn  him  out  again  f  "  * 

TJU  Farmer^  Lettert  to  the  InhahitanU  of  (i« 
Britith  CohnU*  were  printed  at  Philadelphia  In 
1767.  Dr.  Franklin  caused  them  to  be  reprinted 
in  London  the  next  year,  with  a  Preface,  which 
he  wrote,  inviting  tlie  attention  of  Qreot  Britain 
to  tlie  dispassionate  consideration  of  American 
"  prqudices  and  errors,"  if  these  were  such,  and 
hoping  the  publication  of  the  Letters  would 
"  draw  forth  a  satisfactory  answer,  if  they  can  be 
answered."  In  1769,  the  book  was  published  at 
Paris  in  French.    It  consists  of  twelve  letieri, 


•FWoml  Klitof  KngUnd.    Bk.  vlH.  iib.  1,  p.  ISS.    Not«« 
md Queriia rlL  819.    Tbt  tart  .pjilUaiionodhtKonTfiilEnt 

Kb«te  irf  ISM  '"Th"TertUl™U..ii  of  Iho  -lory  bv  lb«  E*t.  Mr. 
BruniUMi,  Id  hi!  .(Upmlon  of  llonee'i  AH  i^ilMni.  inppll" 
Ibc  lUiul  fonn  of  quoUlloB. 

Wttb  Mt  and mddtitjyoiir \mit  rmlnUln; 

And  uJt:  Mkc  CnrnrI  TMat,  not  like  Luif. 

Tbe  tnding  t^nUhl  wllb  nnta  h1«  tpoMb  ^jfl?'J'      , 

Bat'THns  ialrt.  wUh  tali  nrooirmon  MnK. 

When  lb«  Kiclusliin  bill  wu  In  lupenk^ 

Ili[.|ir>llmilnlb?l«bbyr«r: 

Bv.  Mr.  ei.«k.r.  tbill  we  -but  Ibf  Awr 

And  kftp  blm  tbpre.  or  »hall  we  let  blm  In 
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written  in  the  character  of  ^^a  farmer,  settled, 
after  a  variety  of  fortunen,  near  the  banks  of  the 
river  Dehiwore,  in  the  i)i*ovince  of  Pennsylvania,'' 
who  cUiims  for  himself  a  liberal  education  and 
cxpenenco  of  ^^  the  busy  scenes  of  life,''  but  who 
haii  become  convinced  ^^that  a  man  may  be  as 
liappy  without  bustle  as  with  it.".  He  spends  his 
time  mostly  in  his  library,  and  has  the  friendship 
of  *^  two  or  three  gentkmtn  of  abilities  and 
learning,"  and  having  been  ^  taught  by  his 
honored  parents  to  lore  humaoHj  and  liberty," 
proposes  to  try  the  political  ahmes  of  tlie  timej 
by  these  sacred  tests.  There  k  very  little  of  the 
mrmer  about  the  work,  unlaas  the  cool  tempered 
style  and  honest  patrioiKo  pupose  is  a  charac- 
teristio  of  the  fields.  ThewH  and  force  of  the 
argument  betny  the  trafaied  oonsdtatioual  lawyer. 
The  immediato  topia  Imdled  am  the  act  for 
Bospending  tli»  kjislation  of  New  tM:,  the  act 
for  granting  thtmitiea  on  mpHrtfiBe^  the  pro- 
priety of  peMaM  but;lffeo»ve  MiMaDoe  to  the 
oppressMia  of  Piariiameiit,  tbeestmahed  ^ireroga- 
tive  of  tha  colonies  invaded  by  GrenviUe,  the 
grievance  of  an  additional  tax  for  the  sup]x>rt  of 
the  conqnests  in  America  from  the  French,  the 
necessity  in  free  states  of  ^^  peq)etual  Jealousy 
respecting  liberty"  and  guardianship  of  the  con- 
8titatH>nid  rights  of  the  British  subject  and  colo- 
nii^  There  is  little  ornament  or  decoration  in 
these  writings ;  the  style  is  simple,  and,  alx^ve  all, 
sincere.  You  feel,  as  you  read,  that  you  are  pay- 
itig  attention  to  the  lanmiage  of  an  honest  gentle- 
man. England  should  have  taken  Franklin'rt 
warning  of  tlie  circulation  of  these  letters,  and 
•hould  not  have  neglected  the  force  of  their 
minf^ed  courtesy  and  opposition.  With  the 
firmest  they  breathe  the  fondest  mind.^  The 
attachment  to  England  is  constantly  expressed, 
and  was  the  feeling  of  the  high-minded  race  of 
American  gentlemen  who  became  the  Whigs  of 
the  Revolution.  "We  have,"  he  writes,  "a 
generous,  sensible,  and  humane  nation,  to  whom 
we  may  apply.  Let  us  behave  like  dutiM  chil- 
dren, who  have  received  unmerited  blows  ftom  a 
l>eloved  parent  Let  us  complain  to  our  parent ; 
hut  let  our  complaints  speak  at  the  same  time  the 
language  of  affliction  and  veneration." 

Thui  early  in  the  field  in  defence  of  Anieriitan 
constitutional  liberty  was  John  Dickinson.  In 
1774,  he  published  his  Esioy  an  the  Corutitu- 
tumal  Power  of  Great  Britain  oter  the  Colonies 
in  AtnerieOy  prepared  as  a  portion  of  the  Instruc- 
tions of  the  Committee  for.  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  to  their  Representatives  in  Assem- 
bly. Electe<l  to  the  Congrc  's  of  1 774,  he  wrote  the 
Addrem  to  the  Ink  bitants  of  Qtiehee^  the  First  Pe- 
tition to  the  King,  the  Declaration  to  the  Am.ies^  the 
Second  Petition  to  the  Kijig.aud  the  Address  to  the 
Several  States,  These  are  pi^rs  of  strong  and  in- 
nate eloquence.  The  Declaration  of  Congress  of 
July  9, 1776,  read  to  the  soldiery,  contains  the  me- 
morable sentences,  adopted  from  the  draft  by  Tho- 
mas Jefferson,  "  Our  cause  is  just.  Our  Union  is  per- 
fect. Our  internal  resources  are  great,  and,  if  neoes- 
»'ttry,  foreign  assistance  is  undoubtedly  attainable. 
We  gratefully  acknowledge,  as  signal  inhiances  of 
the  Divine  favor  towards  us,  that  his  i>rovidence 


•  The  pool  Cnbbe*»  noble  potaant.  Immo  Aabford,  wins 
With  Um  flnoMt  bad  Um  foodast  mind. 


would  not  permit  us  to  be  called  into  this  severe 
controversy,  until  we  were  grown  up  to  our  pre- 
sent strength,  had  been  previously  exerciseu  in 
warlike  operations,  and  possessed  the  means  of 
defending  ourselves.  With  hearts  fortified  by 
these  animatiug  reflections,  we  most  solemnly, 
before  God  and  the  worid,  declare,  that  exerting 
the  utmost  energy  of  those  powers,  which  our 
beneficent  Creator  hath  graciously  bestowed  uj>on 
US,  the  arms  we  have  been  compelled  by  onr 
enemies  to  assume,  we  will,  in  defiance  of  every 
hazard,  with  unabating  firmness  and  perseverance, 
employ  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties : 
being  with  one  mind  resolved  to  die  freemen 
rather  than  to  live  slaves."  Its  concluding  ap- 
peal was: — ^^In  our  own  native  land,  and  m 
aefence  of  the  freedom  that  is  our  birtliright,  and 
which  we  ever  enjoyed  till  the  late  violation  of 
it— for  the  protection  of  our  pro|)erty,  acquired 
solely  by  the  honest  industry  of  our  forefathen 
and  ourselves,  against  violence  actually  offered, 
we  have  taken  up  arms.  We  shall  lay  them 
down  when  hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  of 
the  aggressors,  and  all  danger  of  their  beinff 
renemd  shall  be  removed,  and  not  before.  With 
an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  the 
supreme  and  impartial  Judge  and  Ruler  of  the 
nui  verse,  we  most  devoutly  implore  bin  divine 
giKxlness  to  protect  us  happily  through  this  great 
oonfiict,  to  dispose  our  adversaries  to  reconcilia- 
tion on  reasonable  terms,  and  thereby  to  relieve 
the  empire  fh>m  tlie  calamities  of  civil  war." 
When  .these  sentences  were  read  in  camp  to 
General  Putnam^s  division,  the  soldiers  ^^  sliouted 
in  three  huzzas,  a  loud  Amen  !^'*  They  express 
Dickinson^s  feeling  on  the  commencement  of  ho8> 
tilities,  and  the  principles  which  governed  him 
when  of  aU  the  members  of  the  Congress  of  1776 
he  only  did  not  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. He  was  ready  for  war  as  a  means  of 
redress,  but  he  would  not,  at  that  time,  shut  the 
door  against  reconciliation.  His  course  was  ap- 
preciated by  his  noble  compatriots  in  Congress, 
who  knew  the  man  and  his  services:  with  the 
people  it  cost  him  two  years  of  retirement  from 
the  public  service.  Though  claiming  the  privi- 
lege of  thinking  for  himself,  he  was  not  one  of 
those  impracticable  statesmen  who  refuse  to  act 
with  a  constitutional  migority.  He  proved  his 
devotion  to  the  c&w^  of  hberty  by  immediately 
taking  arms  in  an  advance  to  Elizabethtown. 
Retiring  to  Delaware,  he  was  employed  in  1777 
in  the  military  defence  of  that  State,  wluwe. 
Assembly  returned  him  to  Congress  in  1799,  when' 
he  wrote  the  Address  to  the  States  of  the  26th 
May.  He  succeeded  Ca»ar  Rodney  as  President 
of  Dehiware  in  1781.  The  next  year  he  filled  the 
same  ofiice  in  Pennsylvania,  which  he  held  till 
Franklin  succeeded  him  in  1785.  His  Letters  ef 
Fabius  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  1788, 
were  an  appeal  to  the  people  in  support  of  tha 
provisions  of  that  proposed  instrument,  marked 
liy  his  habitual  enerfi^  and  precision.  In  the 
reprint  of  this  work  he  compares  passages  of  it 
with  the  views  and  ex[>re.s8ions  of  Paine's  lights 
of  Man^  as  published  three  years  af^er  his  origi- 
nal. Another  series  of  letters,  with  the  same 
signature,  in  1797,  On  the  Present  Situation  ^ 

•  Uiunphrey's  Lift  of  Fatoam. 


PELEO  FOLGER. 
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Public  Afftirg^  prc^wit  a  review  of  the  relations 
of  the  country  with  France,  in  which  there  is  a 
spirit  of  cihn  historical  investigation,  with  much 
statesmanlike  philosophical  discussion,  as  in  his 
remarks  on  the  connexion  of  self-love  and  virtue, 
applied  to  the  imputed  interested  niotivea  of 
the  French  government  in  its  American  alliances. 
At  this  time  he  was  living  at  Wihnington,  in 
Delaware,  where  he  superintended  the  collection 
of  hi<  political  writings  in  1801.*  lie  passed  his 
remaining  yoai*s  in  retirement,  in  the  eiyoyment 
of  his  literary  acquisitions,  and  tlie  society  of  his 
friends,  who  were  attracted  hy  his  conversation 
and  n\anners,  dying  Feb.  14,  1808,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six. 

He  had  married  in  1770  Mary  Norris,  of  Fair 
Hill,  Pliilftdelphia  county.  John  Adams,  in  1774, 
dined  with  him  at  this  seat,  and  notices  "  the 
beautiful  prosi)ect  of  the  city,  the  river,  and  the 
country,  fine  gardens,  and  a  very  grand  llbran'. 
The  most  of  his  books  were  collected  hy  Mr. 
Norris,  once  siwaker  of  the  House  here,  father  of 
Mrs.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Dickinson  (he  adds)  is  a 
very  modest  man,  and  very  ingenious  as  well  as 
agreeable.'*  Again  he  describes  him  in  committee 
duty  of  Congress  "  very  modest,  delicate,  and 
tinud,"  though  he  forfeited  the  character  with 
Adams  by  what  the  latter  thought  an  attempt  to 
bully  him  out  of  his  ai'dent  pursuit  of  indepen- 
dence. Personally,  Adams  describes  him  at  that 
time  as  subject  to  hectio  complaints.  "  He  is  a 
abadow ;  tall,  but  slender  as  a  reed ;  pale  as  ashes; 
one  wonld  think  at  first  sight  that  he  could  not 
live  a  month;  yet,  upon  a  more  attentive  inspec- 
tion, he  looks  as  if  the  8prin<2^i  of  life  were  strong 
enough  to  last  many  years.^t 

PELEO  FOLGER. 

Pkleo  Foloeb,  a  Quaker,  was  bom  at  Nantuoket 
in  the  year  1734.  His  boyhood  was  passe<l  on  a 
fann,  where  he  remained  mitil  twenty-one,  when 
he  changed  from  land  to  sea,  and  for  several  years 
was  engaged  in  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries.  He 
kept  a  journal  of  his  voyages,  which  is  written  in 
a  maoh  more  scholarly  maimer  than  could  l>e  ex- 
peoted  from  his  limited  ednoation.  He  introduced 
into  it  a  nmnber  of  poetical  compositions,  one  of 
which  is  quoted  in  Macy^s  History  of  Nantucket. 

Doimnnf  ooLLAimAMTm. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord,  0  celebrate  his  fame. 
Praise  the  eternal  God,  that  dwells  above ; 

His  power  will  forever  be  the  same, 
The  same  for  ever  his  eternal  love. 

Long  OS  that  glitf  ring  lamp  of  heaven,  the  smi. 
Long  as  the  moon  or  twinkling  stars  appear. 

Long  AM  they  all  their  annual  courses  ran, 
And  make  the  circle  of  the  sliding  year ; 

So  long  our  gracious  Go<l  will  have  the  care 
To  siive  his  tender  children  from  all  harms; 

Wherever  danger  is,  he  will  be  near. 
And,  underneath,  his  everlasting  arms. 


•  Tht  PotlUeal  Wrttlnfrs  of  John  DIeklnson.  Esq..  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  dtate  of  Delaware,  and  of  the  (tommonwealth  of 
Pennejlvanla.  9  rol  i.  Svo.  Wilmington :  Booaal  aod  Nile% 
ISOL 

t  AdMM's  DIarj.    Works,  IL  880, 879, 401. 


0  Lord,  I  pray,  my  feeble  muse  inspire. 
That,  while  I  touch  upon  a  tender  string, 

1  may  be  filled,  as  with  celestial  fire. 
And  of  thy  great  deliverances  sing. 

My  soul  is  lost,  as  in  a  wond'rous  maze, 
When  I  contemplate  thine  omnipotence. 

That  did  the  hills  create,  and  mountains  raise. 
And  spread  the  stars  over  the  wi<le  expanse. 

Almighty  God,  thou  didst  create  the  li^ht. 
That  swiftly  Uirough  th'  etheriol  regions  flic ); 

The  sun  to  rule  the  day,  the  moon  the  night. 
With  stars  adorning  all  the  spangled  skiee^ 

Thou  madVt  the  world  and  all  that  is  therein. 
Men,  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes  of  the  sea : 

Men  still  against  thy  holy  law  do  sin. 
Whilst  all  the  rest  thy  holy  voice  obey. 

Monsters  that  in  the  briny  ocean  dwell. 
And  winged  troops  that  every  way  disperse. 

They  all  tliy  wonders  speak,  thy  praises  tell, 
0  thou  great  ruler  or  the  universe. 

Ye  sailors,  speak,  that  plough  the  wat*ry  main. 
Where  raging  seas  and  foaming  billows  roar. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord,  and  in  a  lofty  strain, 
Sing  of  his  wonder-working  love  and  power. 

Thou  did*st,  O  Lord,  create  the  mighty  whale, 
Tliat  wondrous  monster  of  a  migiity  Icnglli ; 

Yast  is  his  head  and  body,  vast  his  tail. 
Beyond  conception  his  unmeasured  strcngtlu 

When  he  the  surface  of  the  sea  hath  broke. 
Arising  from  the  dark  abyss  below. 

His  breath  appears  a  lofty  stre:iin  of  smoke, 
The  circling  waves  like  glittViug  banks  uf  snow. 

But,  everlasting  God,  thou  dost  ordain. 
That  we  poor  feeble  mortals  should  en^^nge 

(Ourselves,  our  wives  and  children  to  nmintain.) 
This  dreadful  monster  with  a  martial  rage. 

And,  though  he  furiously  doth  ns  assail. 
Thou  doit  preserve  us  from  all  dangers  free; 

He  cuts  our  bout  in  pieces  with  his  tail. 
And  spills  us  all  at  once  into  the  sea^ 

•        •        •        •        • 

I  twice  into  the  dark  abyss  was  cast. 

Straining  and  struggling  to  retain  my  breath. 

Thy  waves  a. id  billows  over  me  were  past. 
Thou  didst,  O  Lord,  deliver  me  from  death. 

Expecting  every  moment  still  to  die, 

Methought  I  never  more  should  see  the  light: 

Well  nigh  the  gates  of  vast  eternity 
Environed  me  with  everlasting  night. 

Great  was  my  anguish,  earnest  were  my  cries, 
Above  the  power  of  human  tongue  to  tell. 

Thou  hear*dst,  O  Lord»  my  groans  and  bitter  sighl^ 
Whilst  I  was  labVing  in  the  womb  of  helL 

Thou  saved'st  me  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea. 
That  I  might  bless  thy  name  for  ever  more. 

Thy  love  and  power  the  same  will  ever  be. 
Thy  mercy  is  an  inexhausted  store. 

Oh,  may  I  in  thy  boundless  power  confide. 
And  in  thy  glorious  love  for  ever  trust. 

Whilst  I  in  thy  inferior  world  reside. 
Till  earth  return  to  earth  and  dust  to  dust 

And  when  I  am  unbound  from  earthly  clny. 
Oh,  may  my  swd  then  take  her  joyful  flight 

Into  the  realms  of  everlasting  day, 
To  dwell  in  endless  pleasure  an(l  delight. 

At  God's  right  hand,  in  undimini-^lied  joy. 
In  the  blest  tabernacles  made  above. 

Glory  and  peace  without  the  least  alloy. 
Uninterrupted,  never  dying  love. 
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Tlicre  angels  nnJ  archangels  still  remain. 
The  saints  in  their  saperior  regions  dwell. 

They  praise  their  God,  and  in  a  heavenly  strain. 
The  woud'rous  works  of  great  Jehovah  teU. 

And  when  I  shall  this  earthly  ball  forsake, 
And  leave  behind  me  frail  mortality, 

Then  may  my  soul  her  nimble  journey  take 
Into  the  regions  of  eternity. 

Then  may  my  blessed  soul  ascend  above. 
To  dwell  with  that  angelic,  heavenly  choir, 

And  in  eternal  songs  of  praise  and  love, 
Bleas  thee,  my  G^,  my  King,  for  evermore^ 

Folger  was  a  man  of  pure  and  exemplary  life, 
and  on  his  retiruiiient  from  tlio  sea,  mnch  sought 
after  for  oounsd  by  his  neighbors.  He  died  in 
1789. 

JOHN  ADAMB. 

The  Adams  family  had  been  thoroughly  Ameri- 
canized by  a  residence  of  three  generations  in 
Massachusetts,  when  one  of  the  most  ardent 
heralds  and  active  patriots  of  the  Revolution^ 
John  AdanLH,  was  bom  at  Braintree,  the  original 
settlement  of  his  great-great-grandfather,  the  19th 
October,  1735.  His  father,  who  was  a  plain 
farmer  and  mechanic,  was  encouraged  by  his  apt- 
ness for  books  to  give  him  a  liberal  education. 
He  was  instructed  by  Mr.  Marsh,  for  Cambridge, 
at  which  institution  he  took  his  degree  in  the 
year  1755.  At  this  period,  his  Diary,  published 
by  his  graijdson,  Chaises  Fmncis  Adams,  com- 
mences. It  is  a  curious  picture  of  an  active  and 
politic  stniggle  with  the  world,  full  of  manly  and 
ingenuous  traits.  He  kei»t  this  diary  for  thirty 
yeara.  At  its  commencement*  he  is  at  Worcester, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  fresh  from  his  college  educa- 
tion, thinking  of  preaching,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
teaching  school  aiter  tlie  go<Kl  American  fashion, 
as  a  means  of  livelihooil.  He  records  his  visits 
to  the  beat  houses  of  the  place,  Avhile  he  studies 
character  closely,  and  picks  up  knowleilge  where 
it  is  always  most  forcibly  taught — ^in  the  oral, 
conversational  lessons  of  men  of  weight  and  ex()e- 
rienoe.  He  questioned  ix>ints  of  the  Calvinistic 
creed,  discussed  freely  the  Puritan  theolog}' : — in 
later  life  referred  his  Unitarian  views  to  this 
perioil, — and  the  result  was  an  abandonment  of 
nis  propose<l  ministerial  study  for  the  law.  His 
independent  chopping  of  logic  with  the  country 
gentlemen  and  clergy  was  good  discipline  for  a 
revolutionist,  who  was  to  coi>e  in  the  eourt  nwm 
and  the  senate  with  British  political  authority .f 


*  It  miffht  be  taken  «s  «n  omen  of  tlie  ftatare  nndamited 
rerolutioni^t.  thnt  the  first  entnr  In  this  Diary,  of  the  date  of 
Nor.  IS.  1755,  relates  to  an  earthquake  in  America :  ^*  We  had 
a  very  severe  shock  of  an  eartliquake.  It  continued  near  four 
minutes.  I  then  was  at  my  Cathcr's  in  Braintree,  and  awoke 
out  of  tny  sleep  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  honse  seemed  to  rock, 
and  reel,  and  crack,  as  if  it  would  fall  in  ruins  about  us. 
Chimnies  were  shattered  by  It,  within  one  mfle  of  my  father's 
bouse."  This  was  a  rlbratlon  of  the  jcreat  shock  which 
destroyed  the  city  (ff  Lisbon.  Other  **  shacks"  of  the  poUtlcal 
and  social  world  were  to  be  entered  upon  Mr.  Adams  s  Diary 
and  Correspondence. 

t  This  is  a  marked  trait  of  the  Diary,  and  is  commented 
upon  by  a  writer  In  the  North  American  Review  (Oct,  1860X 
as  "*  an  important  feature  In  the  Intellectual  character  of  the 
times.  Burke,  in  his  admirable  sketch  of  the  love  of  fireedom 
in  the  American  CoUiniee,  alludes  to  their  religious  character, 
and  cspecKtlly  to  the  prevalence  in  the  northern  colonies  of 
di-*ent  from  the  EstaDllsbed  Orardi  of  the  mother  country. 
The  rc'iirlous  discussion  and  controversy  between  different 
]».k-  ties  among  the  dUsidenta  from  tlie  Church,  bad  aacqwd  his 


His  legal  development  as  a  student  in  tlie  office  of 
Samuel  Putnam  follows :  stiff,  fonnal,  constrained 
reading  in  the  days  before  Blackstone,  with  many 
soul  and  body  conflicts,  between  flesh  and  spirit, 
all  set  down  in  the  Diary : — memorials  of  idle- 
ne^  pipe-smoking,  galhmting  hidies,  reading 
Ovid's  Art  of  Love  to  Dr.  Savil's  wife,  and  fonn- 
ing  re^lutions  against  all  of  them,  in  favor  of 
Wood  and  Justinian,  Locke  and  Bolingbroke. 
His  self-knowledge  appeal's  to  have  been  accurate 
and  unflinching.  It  is  sometimee  di^«played  with 
considerable  naitete.  We  may  smile  at  hia  model- 
ling a  professional  manner  upon  that  of  his  pre- 
ceptor, where  he  says,  "  I  learned  with  design  to 
imitate  Putnatn^s  sneer,  his  sly  l(M)k,  and  his  look 
of  contemirt;.  This  look  may  serve  g«  od  ends  in 
life,  may  prtKJure  re^ixjct ;"  and  at  hrs  deliberate 
studies  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  deacons  by 
small  conversational  hypocrisies,  ami  his  inten- 
tions as  a  thing  ^^  of  no  small  imi>ortanoe,  to  set 
tlie  tongues  of  old  and  young  men  and  women  a 
prating  in  one's  favor."  His  analysis  of  his  vanity 
18  frequent;  a  vanity  which  was  the  o^mstant 
spur  to  action,  allied  to  constitutional  boldnttFS 
and  courage,  balanced  by  ready  suspicion  of  his 
motives  and  bearing.  In  his  youth  Adams  was 
at  once  self-reliant  and  self-denying :  a  combina- 
tion which  guaranteed  him  success  in  the  w*orld. 
This  training  and  formation  of  the  man,  as  bis 
own  pen  set  it  down  from  day  to  day,  is  a  oheer- 
fiil,  healthy  picture  of  conscientious  exertion. 

In  1765,  he  printed  in  the  Boston  GaietU  the 
papers  which  form  his  Dissertation  on  the  Canon 
and  Feudal  Lomh — ^a  spirited  protest  against  the 
eccle:<iastical  and  pofitictd  syeitems  of  Enr(»pe, 
with  a  general  incitement  to  cultivate  earnestly 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  principles  of 
American  freedom  independently  of  England. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  pursue  his  political 
career,  which  began  in  1770  with  his  election  to 
the  legislature,  alter  he  had  secured  a  position  at 
the  bar.  In  1774,  he  travelled  to  Philadelphia  a 
member  of  the  flrst  Continental  Congress,  and 
lias  left  us  some  spirited  notices  of^  its  eminent 
characters.  He  found  time  to  write  in  the  Faroe 
year  his  Noranglvs ;  a  History  of  the  IHtpute 
with  America^  from  its  Origin  in  1754  to  the 
Present  Time.  This  was  a  series  of  papers  in  the 
Boston  Gazette^  written  in  reply  to  tiie  artides 
of  "  Massnchusettensis,"  the  pn>ductionft  of 
Daniel  Leonard,  which  were  much  thought  of  on 
the  Royaliht  side,  and  were  reprinted  by  Riving- 
ton.  Adams's  language  is  direct  and  energetic, 
and  meets  Tory  assumptions  with  at  least  equal 
vehemence.* 


I  penetration.  It  bad  no  donbt  contributed  materlalhr  to 
sharpen  the  public  mind  and  stienfrthen  the  oxlstiDft  predl^N)- 
sitlon  of  the  people  to  canvas  with  acutenesN  alike  tor  the 
purposes  of  defence  and  opposition,  important  propoeitioiis  on 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  make  up  thvir  iiiliida.  Neither 
ofthepartie^  arrayed  atrainst  each  other  mainly  under  the 
influence  of  the  preaching  of  Whltcfleld,  allied  it^elf  with  the 
government  in  tne  political  struggle  ;  and  the  entire  force  (*f 
the  excitement  of  Intellect  and  contn>ver>ial  skill,  produced 
by  these  contn>ver»ies.  was,  between  the  years  1T61  and  177&, 

I  turned  upon  the  discussion  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax 
America. 

I       *  These  were  republished  at  Boston  in  1819,  under  the  diiee> 

I  Uon  of  Adams,  as  a  repiv  to  the  cUlms  of  Wirt  for  the  early 
Virginia  movement,  in  his  Life  of  Patrick  Henry. — with  tLv 

I  title,  '*  Novanglus  and  Masaachusettensla,  or  Political  Efeays 
published  In  the  years  1TT4  and  1T7&,  on  the  prindpal  polnta 

I   of  Ck>ntroversy  between  Great  Britalu  and  ber  Ooloiueak    The 


JOHN  ADAMS. 


In  the  Congrcas  of  the  nest  year,  be  had  the 
honor  of  liiMt  nominittiii^  Ucorge  Washington  fU' 
GMnmander-in-Chitt'  ol'  the  American  lorc,-^. 
JefliirHon,  with  whoiD  he  was  on  tlie  cinnmittt'e 
fw  jtreparing  the  Declaration  of  In<let'C]nleiico, 
has  celebrated  his  doiiffht;  chanit>iori3hi|i  of  that 
instniment.  The  letter  which  lie  wrote  to  liis 
wife  when  the  net  wa'«  ros^ilvetl  upon,  hns  becimic 
fiunilior  to  Ain.'ricnn  ears  as  "hon»;huld  wiir<lit." 
ltd  anliei|uitio[ia  have  beun  fiiMlled  in  every 
ayllable.  "The  second  day  of  Jnly,  1776,"  he 
writes  "  wi"  ''e  the  most  memorable  ejioclin  In  the 
hiMory  of  America.  1  mn  a|>t  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  celebrated  by  »iiccee(lin{;  generations  a<> 
the  great  anniveraary  Festival.  It  ongbt  to  be 
oommeiiiiirateil,  at  the  duy  of  deliverance,  by 
■oleinii  ai'td  of  devotion  to  God  Almighty.  It 
oi^t  to  t>e  Eolemnized  with  (joinp  and  parailc, 
with  Hhow-s  gamea,  siiort',  guns,  bell<,  boiilire^ 
■ml  illumi notions,  from  one  end  (>f  tliis  continent 
to  tiie  other,  from  this  time  forwani,  for  ever- 

In  1T77,  Adamt  fiucceedod  Silns  Deane  a.-)  Coin- 
niid»ioner  to  Frunue,  where  lie  w.is  ogtun  sent  in 
1779,  ai  uitiii<ter,  to  negotiate  p;.'acc.  Ilia  i>en 
W(|4  emjiloyod  in  Ilollatid  in  e.\hibiting  the  iileiu 
■A  of  the  United  State*.    lie  arrange*] 


iiTi,  Jay,  and  Laurens.  In  1783,  he  became  the 
first  nunidter  to  the  court  of  England.  In  lTS7, 
in  London,  ho  pcbtisbeil  the  tir-t  volume  of  lii» 
Defeiie*  of  the  Coiutitulient  «/  Qmtrnmtnt  of 
tke  Uaital  SlaUt  of  America,  tuiA  the  second  and 
third  the  year  following.  Tbid  work  woa  jiri- 
marily  snggi^ted  by  a  letter  of  Turgot,  a|>penitcil 
to  the  "  Observation j  on  the  Im[K)rInnee  ol  tlic 
American  ReTolutioD,"  by  Dr.  KichnnI  Price,  in 


IbmHT  bf  .Tohn  Adim%  h<F  Pn^ldenl  of  Iha  Unllcd  Ptntc* : 
Ibi  ktUr  bv  Jnniuliu  Ernll.  Ibeo  Klni'i  Altnrncy-OfnemJ 
tf  tb«  Provlnn  of  .MuwbDtni  Vnj.  fn  wblcb  ire  uliltd  i 
Bomber  uT  Lciie-^  Iweljr  wilii«n  br  Pmldaiit  .\ilin»  l<>  Iha 
Hob.  Wnibni  Tndnr."  Adami  Ihen  Umnirhl  lilt  upnnnrnt  id 
bar*  bMD  Mr.  ^>nll.— Vorki  vT  Adims,  It,  *;  Keiin«1j'i 
LUb  or  win.  It  43.  ' 

■  T\w  lallar  In  vhLeh  this  famous  Mntancf  of  Ailamn  nccnr« 
»aiitrr«l«n  W  Mr*,  Adniiw.  ■nd  wn-  ilnli'it  Phlladt'nMt  JuIt 
1.  in«.  It  rafcn  lo  Uh  iKnnil  of  July,  tbc  .liy  of  l(ic  raulu- 
tloD  In  Cnnfraai  lo  tnaki'  tba  daclamtlon.  Tbc  wnwufflKa  ul 
Rfoirtnc  lb*  MDlaaca  to  Mm  Iburlh  U  ubiioua. 


which  oomtnentti  are  made  on  the  CunsUtntiiins 
of  the  Slates,  the  imitation  of  English  usages 
objecteil  to,  and  the  preference  pven  to  n  ningle 
authority  of  the  nation  or  aisenibly,  over  a 
iMilanceJ  syRtein  of  [towers.  The  reailing  which 
Adams  brings  to  bear  in  the  <U<c<issioti  of  this 
siilyect  is  very  great,  aa  he  describes  the  conduct 
of  ancient  and  niixleni  repablicii,  and  scriuiniEiM 
the  opinions  of  historians  and  political  philoso- 
phers. Ttio  Italian  republics,  in  [MirticuUi',  occu' 
py  a  large  share  of  hli  attention.  The  work  was 
prepared  in  great  ha<tc,  and  with  some  defei-t->  of 
fonn,  which  the  editor  of  the  Collected  Worbi 
has  endeavored  to  Hmenit  by  changing  the  original 
style  of  letters  to  a  friend  i[iii>  chajiters,  embracing 
the  whole  or  a  distinct  jiortion  of  a  imrtloular 
topic,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  some  disloeated 


On  his  return  to  the  llnite<l  States,  in  1788,  he 
was  elect«d  the  first  Vi<«- President  of  the  United 
States,  an  office  which  he  held  during  both  tenns 
of  Washiagton's  Presidency,  to  wliieh  he  sneceeded 
in  JT87.  His  Diteoiimt  on  Daeila;  a  teriet  of 
papen  on  political  hUlory,  were  published  m 
ITBO,  in  the  OaeclU  of  the  Uniitd  State;  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, as  a  sc<piel  to  the  Drfenet.  In  1812,  he 
wrote  of  this  work;  "This  dull,  heavy  volmne 
still  eTcites  the  wonder  of  its  author, — first,  that 
he  could  fiml,  amidst  the  constant  scenes  of  busi- 
ness and  dissipation  in  which  he  was  enveloped, 
time  to  write  it;  seeondlv,  that  he  had  the 
courage  to  oppose  and  pnblfsh  his  own  oniiuons 
to  the  nniversul  opinion  of  Amerioa,  and,  indeed, 
of  nil  mankind.  The  opinions  to  which  he 
ullnde^  were  Buppo^ed  tti  be  of  an  ari->tucnittcal 
completion.  If  Adams  hail  a  )K>litical  Nystein  to 
oonvey,  it  is  to  l>e  regretteil  he  diil  not  a<lo[>t  a 
clearer  and  more  methodical  form  of  writing 
about  it.* 

The  year  1817  brought  to  Ailams  a  great  per- 
sonal affliction,  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  his  jmb- 
Ushe<l  correspnnitencc  with  whom  ha>i  rrcated  a 
lusting  interest  with  i>ostcrify,  in  tlie  intellectual 
and  jiafriolic  resources  of  his  home.  Tliis  lady, 
whose  moiilen  name  was  Abigail  Smith,  was  tlio 
daiigliter  of  a  Congregational  clei^-nian  at  Wey- 
inontli.  She  was  iniirriud  in  her  twenfietli  year, 
in  1T04.  Often  separated  fVoin  her  husband  by 
the  employments  of  his  public  life,  the  corre- 
spondence between  tite  tivo  was  a  matter  of 
neceasitv,  and  in  her  hantls  l>ecame  a  pleasure  as 
well,  fler  style  is  spirited:  she  shows  liervelf 
verse«l  in  public  affairs;  wifbaguod  ta^te  in  the 
poetic  reading  of  the  tlmes.t 

The  lost  years  of  Adams  were  iiasscd  in  the  re- 
tirement of^a  scholar  and  n  i>o1iti<-ian,  at  bis  brm 
at  Quincy,  till  the  dnunatiu  lennination  of  his 


•  F«iMiidan(airistophcrCaiiMlcXtn 

J,  t-t,r,itrf.  (imlEl  of  -•■■-  ■ 

•f  the  |>raHnt  period  (11     . 
ini«|i»leAiliii»'>D*lbii_aar_lhe.ti 


arbit 
indelbnei 


af  a  rcpnbHon  IMni  sT  aoTtmniaiil  toathrart: 

t  The  leitira  uT  Mr*.  Adoini,  tilth  a  nwnMlr  bv  kar  cinnd- 
■on.  C.  F.  Adanu.  ware  piiblitlitd  In  Iwn  niliimn.  In  ISM; 
follnved.  ibe  nsU  rear,  bj-  ■  >inillai'  piiblldilliiii  nf  Iha  lector* 
nf  Ji>hTi  Adams.  addreHad  bi  bis  wffb.  Tin-  Isller  are  threa 
liiindml  In  Dumber.  The  IcHimal  and  eorriviHiridenw  iif  .Vln 
Ariamx.  the  vlfe  of  C-iL  Smllli.  i>Kreury  In  tlw  Amerloui 
LeBatlon  at  London,  titv  ilatizliter  i^  Jiihli  .\d4in^  irete  pub- 
llshedlnNewVnrk.lniwovula.  IStl-l  £dlied  br  bcr  ilixisfa- 
tur,  Mn.  J.  P.  DeWlnc. 


ide 
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career,  parallel  with  tlie  death-bed  of  Jefferson, 
on  the  fiftieth  annivensar}-  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  in  his  ninety-first  year.  Still 
m  his  ashes  lived  their  wonted  fires.  On  the  . 
morning  of  his  last  day,  he  was  askecl  for  a  senti-  | 
ment  for  the  public  celebration.  "  Independence  1 
for  ever !  "  exclaimed  the  dying  patriot,  in  almost  ; 
his  last  words — words  wliich  carry  back  our 
thoughts  of  John  Adams  over  the  |)erioil  of  his 
political  controversies — ^nearly  a  century — to  the 
early  days  of  the  Revolution,  when  Otis  was  *^  a 
fiaineof  fire,*'  and  the  heart  of  the  young  Braintree 
lawyer  beat  high  as  he  rode  on  lu^  way  through 
New  England  to  the  heroic  old  Continental  Con- 


PAnSAOn  FBOM  Tin  DIABT. 

MetlitaUt  th^  Cttoice  of  Iferculea. 

Braintree,  Jan.  3,  1759. — ^Tlie  other  night  the 
choice  of  Hercules  came  into  my  mind,  and  left 
impressions  there  which  1  hope  will  never  be  effaced, 
nor  long  unheeded.  1  thought  of  writing  a  fable 
on  the  same  plan,  but  accommodated,  by  omitting 
some  circuuistances  and  inserting  others,  to  my  own 
case. 

Let  Virtue  address  me :  '*  Which,  dear  youth,  will 
you  prefer,  a  life  of  effeminacy,  indolence,  and 
obscurity,  or  a  life  of  industry,  temperance,  and 
honor?  Take  my  ndvice;  rise  and  mount  your 
hor»o  by  the  morning's  dawn,  and  shake  away, 
amidst  the  great  and  beautiful  scenes  of  nature  that 
appear  at  that  time  of  the  day,  all  the  crudities  that 
are  left  in  your  stomach,  and  all  the  obstructions 
that  are  left  in  your  brains.  Then  return  to  your 
studies,  and  bend  rour  whole  soul  to  the  institutes 
of  the  law  and  the  reports  of  cases  that  have  been 
adjudged  by  the  rules  in  the  institutes;  let  no 
tnfling  diversion,  or  amusement,  or  company,  decoy 
you  from  your  book ;  that  is,  let  no  girl,  no  gun,  no 
cards,  no  flutes,  no  violins,  no  dress,  no  tobacco,  no 
laziness,  decoy  you  from  your  books.  (By  the  way, 
laxiness,  lau^ruor,  inattention,  are  my  bane.  I  am 
too  lazy  to  ri;»e  early  and  make  a  fire ;  and  when 
my  fire  is  made,  at  ten  o'clock  my  passion  for  know- 
ledge, fame,  fortune,  for  any  good,  is  too  languid  to 
make  me  apply  with  spirit  to  my  books,  and  by 
reason  of  my  inattention  my  mind  is  liable  to  he 
ealled  off  from  law  by  a  girl,  a  pipe,  a  poem,  a  love- 
letter,  a  Spectator,  a  play,  <&c  ^c.)  But  keep  your 
law  book  or  some  point  of  law  in  your  mind,  at 
least,  six  hours  in  a  day.  (I  grow  too  minute  and 
lengtliy.)  Labor  to  get  distinct  ideas  of  law,  right, 
wrong,  justice,  equity;  search  for  them  in  your  own 
mind,  in  Roman,  Grecian,  French,  English  treatises 
of  natural,  civil,  common,  statute  law ;  aim  at  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  nature,  end,  and  means  of 
government ;  compare  the  different  forms  of  it  with 
each  other,  and  each  of  them  with  tUeir  effects  on 
public  and  i>rivi>te  happiness.  Study  Seneca,  Cicero, 
and  all  otfior  good  moral  writers;  study  Montes- 
quieu, Bolingbroke,  Vinnius,  &c^  and  all  other  good 
civil  writers." 

What  am  I  doing  ?  shall  I  sleep  away  my  whole 
seventy  years  ?  no,  by  every  thing  I  swear  I  will 
renounce  this  cont4?mp]ativc,  and  betake  myself  to 
an  active,  rovii:g  life  by  sea  or  land,  or  else  I  will 
attempt  some  uncommon,  unexpected  enterprise  in 
law ;  let  me  lay  the  plan,  and  arouse  spirit  enough 
to  push  boldly.  I  swcir  I  will  push  myself  into 
business;  Til  watch  my  op})ortunity  to  speak  in 
court,  an<l  will  strike  with  surprise — surprise  bench, 
bar,  iury,  auditors  and  alL  Activity,  boldness,  for- 
waraneB<8,  will  draw  attention.  1*11  not  lean  with 
my  elbows  ou  the  table  for  over,  like  Read,  Swift, 


Fitch,  Skinner,  Story,  Ac. ;  but  I  will  not  forego  tlic 
pleasure  of  ranging  the  woods,  cliuibii.g  dill's,  walk- 
ing in  fields,  meaiaows,  by  rivers,  lakes,  Ac,  and 
confine  myself  to  a  chamber  for  nothii.g.  Til  have 
some  boon  in  return,  exchange ;  fame,  fortune,  or 
something. 

Here  ore  two  nights  and  one  day  and  a  half  spent 
in  a  softening,  enervating,  dissipating  series  of 
hustling,  prattling,  poetry,  love,  codrtship,  marriage, 
during  all  this  time  I  was  seduced  into  tne  course  of 
unmanly  pleasures  that  Vice  describes  to  Uercules, 
forgetful  of  the  glorious  promises  of  fame,  inunor- 
tality,  and  a  good  oonscienee,  which  Virtue  makes  to 
the  same  hero  as  rewards  of  a  hardy,  toilsome, 
watchful  life  in  the  service  of  mankind.  1  could 
reflect  with  more  satisfaction  on  an  equal  space  of 
time  spent  in  a  painful  research  of  the  principles  of 
law,  or  a  resolute  attempt  of  the  powers  of  elo- 
quence. But  where  is  my  attention?  Is  it  fixed 
m>m  sunrise  to  midnight  on  Grecian,  Roman,  Gallic, 
British  law,  history,  virtue,  eh>quciioe  1  I  don't  see 
clearly  the  objects  that  1  am  after ;  thev  are  often 
out  of  sight ;  motes,  atoms,  feathers,  are  blown  into 
my  eyes  and  blind  me.  Who  can  see  distinctly  the 
course  he  is  to  take  and  tlie  objects  that  he  pursues, 
when  in  the  midst  of  a  whirlwind  of  du&t,  straws, 
atoms,  and  feathers  i 

Let  me  make  this  remark.  In  Parson  Wibird*s 
company  something  is  to  be  learueil  of  humcn 
nature,  human  life,  love,  courtship,  marriage.  Uo 
has  spent  much  of  his  life  from  his  youth  in  conver- 
sation with  young  and  old  persons  of  both  sexes, 
married  and  unmarried,  and  yet  has  his  mind  stufied 
with  remarks  and  stories  of  human  viiiuesand  vices, 
wisdom  and  folly,  &c.  But  his  opinion,  out  of 
poetry,  love,  courtship,  marriage,  politics,  war, 
be.iuty,  groce,  decency,  Ac,  is  not  very  valuable; 
his  soul  is  lost  in  a  droiiish  efleminncy.  Td  rather 
be  lost  in  a  whirlwind  of  activity,  study,  business, 
great  and  good  designs  of  proniotir.g  the  honor, 
grandeur,  wealth,  happiness  of  luankind. 

Th4  Year  1700w 

Braintree,  December  18  of  that  date. — ^The  year 
17C5  has  been  the  most  remarkable  year  of  my 
life.  That  enormous  engine,  fabricated  by  the 
British  Parliament,  for  battering  d(»wn  all  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  America,  1  mean  the  Stamp  Act,  lias 
raised  and  spread  through  the  whole  continent  a 
spirit  that  will  be  recoriled  to  our  honor  with  all 
future  generations.  In  every  colony,  from  Georgia 
to  New  Hampshire  inclusively,  the  stamp  distributers 
and  inspectors  have  been  compelled  by  the  uncon- 
querable rage  of  the  people  to  renounce  their  ofiices. 
Such  and  so  universal  has  been  the  resentment  of  the 
people,  that  every  man  who  luis  dared  to  speak  in 
favor  of  the  stamps  or  U*  soften  the  detestation  in 
which  they  are  held,  how  great  soever  his  nbilitiei 
and  virtues  had  been  cstecnieil  before,  or  whatever 
his  fortune,  connections,  and  influence  had  been,  has 
been  seen  to  sink  into  universal  contempt  and 
ignominy. 

The  people,  even  to  the  lowest  ranks,  Imvc  become 
more  attentive  to  their  liberties,  more  inquisitive 
about  them,  and  more  (leteimined  to  defend  them, 
than  they  were  ever  before  known  or  had  occasion 
to  be ;  innumerable  liave  been  tlie  monuments  of 
wit,  humor,  sense,  learning,  spirit,  patriotism,  and 
heroism,  erected  in  the  several  colonies  and  provinces 
in  the  course  of  this  year.  Our  presses  have  groaned, 
our  puli>its  have  tlnnulerec),  our  legislatures  have 
resolved,  our  towns  have  voted  ;  the  crown  officers 
have  everywhere  trembled,  and  all  their  little  tools 
and  creatures  been  afraid  to  sjKiuk  and  ashamed  to 
be  seen. 
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TbM  spirit,  however,  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  to 
bttDiah  from  persons  in  anthoritv  that  timidity  which 
they  have  discovered  from  the  beginning.  l*he  exe- 
cutive courts  have  not  yet  dared  to  adjudge  the 
Stamp  Act  void,  nor  to  proceed  with  business  as 
usual,  though  it  should  seem  that  necessity  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  justify  business  at  present, 
though  the  act  should  be  allowed  to  be  obligatory. 
The  stamps  are  in  the  castle.  Mr.  Oliver  has  no 
commission.  The  Grovernor  has  no  authority  to  dis- 
tribute or  even  to  unpack  the  bales;  the  Act  has 
never  been  proclaimed  nor  read  in  the  Province; 
yet  the  probate  office  is  shut,  the  custom-house  is 
shut,  the  courts  of  justice  are  shut,  and  all  business 
seems  at  a  stand.  Yesterday  and  the  day  before, 
the  two  last  days  of  service  for  January  Term,  only 
one  man  asked  me  for  a  writ,  and  be  was  soou 
determined  to  waive  his  request  I  have  not  drawn 
a  writ  since  the  first  of  November. 

How  long  we  are  to  remain  in  this  languid  condi- 
tion, this  passive  obedience  to  the  Stamp  Act,  is  not 
certain.  But  such  a  pause  cannot  be  lasting. 
Debtors  grow  insolent ;  creditors  grow  angry ;  and 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  public  offices  will  very 
soon  be  forced  open,  unless  such  favorable  accounts 
should  be  received  from  England  as  to  draw  away 
the  fears  of  the  great,  or  unless  a  greater  dread  of 
the  multitude  should  drive  away  the  fear  of  censure 
from  Great  Britain. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  by  this  inactivity  we  dis- 
cover cowar<uce,  and  too  much  respect  to  the  Act 
This  rest  appears  to  be,  by  implication  at  least  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  Parliamoat  to 
tax  ua  And  if  this  authority  is  once  acknowledged 
and  established,  the  ruin  of  America  will  become 
inevitable. 

A  vmry  FUaaaiiU  Evening, 

Boston,  May  14,  1771. — ^A  very  pleasant  evening. 
Otis  gave  us  an  account  of  a  present  from  Doctor 
Cummings  of  Concord  to  Harvard  College  chapel, 
of  a  brass  branch  of  candlesticks,  such  as  Isaac 
Boyal,  Esq.,  gave  to  the  Representatives'  room,  and 
that  it  was  sent  to  N.  Kurd  s  to  have  an  inscription 
ei^^ved  on  it    The  inscription  u 


In  sseelH  ht^osoe  omotam  et  splendorem 
PhoapJioruQ  hoc  moDua,  beDigne  contnlit 
ComuigB,  armiger,  medicos,  Conoordieiuls. 

Danifofih,  "  The  inscription  was  much  faulted  by 
the  wits  at  club,  and  as  it  was  to  be  a  durable  thing 
for  the  criticisms  of  strangers  and  of  posterity,  it  was 
thought  that  it  ought  to  be  altered."  Doctor  Cooper 
mentioned  an  old  proverb,  that  an  ounce  of  motner 
wit  is  worth  a  pound  of  clergy.  Mr.  Otis  mentioned 
another,  which  he  said  conveyed  the  same  senti- 
ment> — ^An  ounce  of  prudence  is  worth  a  pound  of 
wit  This  produced  a  dispute,  and  the  sense  of  the 
eompany  was,  that  the  word  wit  in  the  second 
proverb  meant,  the  faculty  of  suddenly  raising 
pleasant  pictures  in  the  fancy ;  but  that  the  phrase, 
mother  wit,  in  the  first  proverb,  meatit  natural 
parts,  and  clergy-acquired  learning — ^book  Icarnine. 
Doctor  Cooper  quoted  another  proverb  from  his 
N^ro  Glasgow, — ^A  mouse  can  build  an  house  with- 
out trouble,  i^nd  then  told  us  another  instance  of 
Glasgow's  intellect,  of  which  I  had  before  thought 
him  entirely  destitute.  The  Doctor  was  speaking 
to  Glasgow  about  Adam*s  Fall,  and  the  introduction 
of  natural  and  moral  evil  into  the  world,  and  Glas- 
gow said,  they  had  in  his  country  a  different  account 
of  this  matter.  The  tradition  was,  that  a  dog  an<l  a 
toad  were  to  run  a  race,  and  if  the  dog  reached  the 
goal  first,  the  world  was  to  continue  innocent  and 
Ei4>py ;  but  if  the  toad  should  outstrip  the  dog,  the 


world  was  to  become  sinful  and  miserable.  Every 
body  thought  there  could  be  no  danger ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  career  the  dog  found  a  bMone  by  the 
way,  and  stopped  to  gnaw  it;  and  while  he  was 
interrupted  by  his  bone,  the  toad,  constant  in  his 
malevolence,  hopped  on,  reached  the  mark,  and 
spoiled  the  worlu. 

CoL  Putnam^a  Indian  Story, 
Nov.  10, 1772.— Sunday.     Heard  Mr.  Cutler  of 
Ipswich  Hlnilot ;  diue<l  at  Dr.  PutnamV,  with  Colonel 
Putnam  and  ludy,  and  two  young  gcutleinen,  nephews 

of  the  Doctor,  and  Colonel ,  and  a  Mrs.  Scollny. 

Colonel  Putniun  told  a  story  of  an  Indian  upon  Con- 
necticut River,  who  called  at  a  tavern,  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  for  a  dram.  The  landlord  asked  him  two 
coppers  for  it  The  next  spring,  happening  at  the 
same  house,  he  called  for  another,  and  hud  three 
coppers  to  pay  for  it  "  How  is  this,  landlord!" 
says  he ;  "  last  fall,  you  askod-but  two  coppers  for  a 
glass  of  rum,  now  you  ask  three.**  **  Oh  1  says  the 
landlord,  **  it  costs  me  a  good  deal  to  keep  rum  over 
winter.  It  is  as  expensive  to  keep  a  hogshead  of 
rum  t)ver  winter  as  a  horse.**  "  Ay  I  **  says  the 
Indian,  "  I  can't  see  through  that ;  he  wont  eat  so 
•much  hay  i^-Mayhe  he  drink  <u  much  toater.**  This 
wns  sheer  wit,  pure  satire,  and  true  humor.  Humor, 
wit  and  satire,  in  one  very  short  repartee. 

Madame  ffeivetiut, 

Paris,  April  15,  177a— Dined  this  day  with 
Madame  Helvetius.  One  eeutlcnian,  one  lady.  Dr. 
Franklin,  his  grandson,  and  myself,  made  the  com- 

f>any ;  tin  elegant  dinner.  Madame  is  a  widow ;  her 
lusband  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  wrote  several 
books.  She  has  erected  a  monument  to  her  husband, 
a  model  of  which  she  has.  It  is  herself  weeping  over 
his  tomb,  with  this  inscription. 

Toi  dont  TAme  sablime  et  tendre, 
A  fait  ma  Gluire,  et  moD  Bonhour, 
Je  t'  ai  perdu :  pree  de  ta  Cendro, 
Je  riena  Jouir  de  nut  Doulear. 

Voltaire  and  Franklin. 

Paris,*  April  29,  1778. — After  dinner  we  went  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  heard  M.  d*Alembert, 
as  perpetual  secretary,  pronounce  eulogies  on  several 
of  their  members,  lately  deceased.  Voltaire  and 
Franklin  were  both  present,  and  there  presently 
arose  a  general  cry  that  M  Voltaire  and  M.  Franklin 
should  be  introduced  to  each  other.  This  was  done, 
and  they  bowed  and  spoke  to  each  other.  This  vtqa 
no  satumction ;  there  must  be  something  more. 
Neither  of  our  philosophers  seemed  to  divine  what 
was  wished  or  expected ;  they,  however,  took  each 
other  by  the  hand.  But  this  was  not  euougli ;  the 
clamor  continued,  until  the  explanation  came  out 
"  II  faut  s'cmbrasser  &  la  Franyoise.**  The  two  aged 
actors  upon  this  great  theatre  of  philoso[)hy  and 
frivolity  then  embraced  each  other,  Dy  hugging  one 
another  in  their  arms,  and  kissing  each  other's 
cheeks,  and  then  the  tumult  subsided.  And  the  cry 
immediately  spread  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
and,  I  suppose,  over  all  Europe — "  Qu'il  etJiit  char- 
mant  de  voir  embrasser  Solon  et  Sophocle !  *** 

VBOM    TOB    LRTKBS 

John  Adams  to  his  W^e. 

Philadelphia,  May  22d,  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.    After  a  series  of  the  severest  and  harshest 


*  This  Anecdote  Is  told  In  the  Life  of  Voltaire,  by  Gondoroet, 
OBsnres  Completes,  voL  o.  p.  \91,—Note  to  Works, 
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weftther  that  I  ever  felt  in  this  climate,  we  are  at 
last  blessed  with  a  bri|^ht  sun  and  a  soft  air.  The 
weather  here  hns  been  hke  our  old  easterly  winds  to 
me  and  southerly  winds  to  you.  The  charms  of  the 
morning  at  this  hour  are  irresistible.  The  streaks 
of  i^lor^  dawning  in  the  enst;  the  freshness  and 
punty  in  the  nir,  the  bright  blue  of  the  sky,  the 
sweet  warblings  of  a  great  variety  of  birds  in- 
termingling witli  the  martial  clarions  of  a  hundred 
cocks  now  within  my  hearing,  all  conspire  to  cheer 
the  spirits. 

This  kind  of  puerile  description  is  a  very  pretty 
employment  for  an  old  fellow  whose  brow  is  fnr- 
rowed  with  the  cares  of  politics  and  war.  I  shall  be 
on  horseback  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  I  shall  enjoy 
the  morning  in  more  perfection.  I  spent  the  lost 
evening  at  the  war  office  with  General  Arnold.  He 
has  been  basely  slandered  and  libelled.  The  regu- 
lars say,  **  he  fought  like  Julius  Cnsar^  [at  Danbury]. 
I  am  wearied  to  death  with  the  wrangles  between 
military  officers,  high  and  low.  They  quarrel  like 
eats  and  dogs.  They  worry  one  another  like  mas- 
tifi^  scrambling  for  rank  and  pa^*,  like  apes  for  nuto. 
I  believe  there  is  no  one  pri.iciple  which  predomi- 
nates in  human  nature  so  much,  in  every  stage  of 
life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  in  males  and 
females,  old  nnd  young,  black  and  white,  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  as  this  passion  for  superiority. 
Every  human  being  comjmros  itself  in  its  imagina- 
tion with  every  other  round  about  it,  and  will  find 
some  superiority  over  every  other,  real  or  imagin- 
ary, or  it  will  die  of  grief  a:.d  vexation.  I  have 
seen  it  among  boys  and  girls  at  school,  among  lads 
at  college,  among  practitioners  at  the  bar,  among  the 
clergy  in  their  associations,  among  clubs  of  friends, 
among  the  people  in  town  meetings,  among  the  mem- 
bers of  a  House  of  Representatives,  among  tlie  g^ve 
councillors,  on  the  more  solemn  bench  of  Justice, 
and  in  that  awfully  august  body,  the  Congress,  and 
on  many  of  its  committees,  and  among  ladies  every- 
where ;  but  I  never  saw  it  operate  with  such  keen- 
ness, ferocity,  and 'fury,  as  among  military  officers. 
They  will  go  terrible  lengths  in  their  emulation, 
their  envy  and  revenge,  in  consequence  of  it 

So  much  for  philo^iphy.  I  hope  my  five  or  six 
babes  are  all  well  ^ly  duty  to  my  mother  and 
your  father,  and  love  to  sisters  and  brothers,  annts 
and  uncles.  Pray  how  does  your  asparagus  perform  ff 
Ag.  I  would  give  three  guineas  for  a  barrel  of  your 
cider.  Not  one  drop  is  to  be  had  here  for  gold,  and 
wine  is  not  to  be  Iiad  under  six  or  eight  dollars 
a  gallon,  and  that  very  bud.  I  would  give  a  guinea 
for  a  barrel  of  your  beer.  The  small  beer  here  is 
wretchedly  bad.  In  short,  I  can  set  nothing  that  I 
ean  drink,  and  I  believe  I  shall  he  sick  from  this 
cause  alone.  Rum  at  forty  shillings  a  gallon,  and 
bad  water  will  never  do,  in  this  hot  climate,  in  sum- 
mer, when  acid  liquors  are  necessary  against  putre- 
laetion. 

Ths  tarns  to  (Ke  muml 

Passy,  April  26th,  177a  Mr  Deabest  Feieni), — 
Monsieur  Cliaumont  has  just  informed  me  of  a  vessel 
bound  to  Boston,  but  I  am  reduced  to  such  a  mo- 
ment of  time,  that  I  can  only  inform  you  that  I  nm 
well,  and  enclose  a  few  lines  from  Johnny  to  let  you 
know  that  he  is  so.  I  have  ordered  the  things  you 
desired  to  bo  sent  you,  but  I  will  not  yet  say  by 
what  conveyance,  for  fear  of  accidents. 

If  human  nature  could  be  made  happy  by  any 
thing  that  can  please  the  eye,  the  car,  the  taste,  or 
any  other  sense,  or  passion,  or  fancy,  this  country 
would  be  the  region  for  happiness.  But  if  my 
etmniry  were  at  peace,  I  should  be  happier  anions 
the  rocks  and  shades  of  Penn's  hill;  and  would 


cheerfully  exchange  all  the  elegance,  magnificence, 
and  sublimity  of  Europe,  for  the  simplicity  of  BraiD- 
trce  and  Weymouth. 

To  tell  jou  the  truth,  I  admire  the  ladies  here. 
Don't  be  jealous.  They  are  handsome,  and  venr 
well  educated.  Their  accomplishments  are  exceed- 
ingly brilliant,  and  their  knowledge  of  letters  and 
arts  exceeds  that  of  the  English  ladies,  I  believe. 

Tell  Mrsw  Warren  that  I  shall  write  her  a  letter,  as 
she  desired,  and  let  her  know  some  of  my  reflections 
in  this  country.  M^  venerable  coUea^e*[Dr.  Frank- 
lin] enjoys  a  privilege  here,  that  is  much  to  be 
envied.  Being  seventy  years  of  age,  the  ladies  not 
only  allow  him  to  embrace  them   as  often  as  he 

r leases,  but  they  are  perpetually  embracing  him. 
told  him,  yesterday,  I  would  write  tliis  to  America. 

Mrs.  Adamt  to  her  MuibamA. 

Sunday,  June  18th,  1775.  Deaksbt  FnixirD, — ^The 
day, — perhaps,  the  decisive  day, — is  come,  on  which 
the  fate  of  America  depends.  My  bursting  heart 
must  find  vent  at  my  pen.  I  have  just  heard,  that 
our  dear  friend.  Dr.  Warren,  is  no  more,  but  fell  glori- 
ously fighting  for  his  country  ;  saying,  better  to  die 
honorably  in  the  field,  than  ig^omioiously  hong  upon 
the  i^lowa.  Great  is  our  lose.  He  has  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  every  engagement,  by  his  courage  and 
fortitude,  by  animating  the  soldiers,  and  leading 
them  on  by  his  own  example.  A  particular  account 
of  these  dreadful,  but  I  hope  j^lonous  days  will  be 
transmitted  to  you,  no  doubt,  in  the  exactest  man- 
ner. 

*'  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong;  but  the  Qod  of  Israel  is  he  that  giveth 
strength  and  power  unto  his  people.  Trust  in  him 
at  all  times,  ye  people,  pour  out  your  hearts  before 
him ;  God  is  a  refuge  for  usw"  Charlestown  is  laid 
in  ashesL  The  battle  began  upon  our  intrenchments 
upon  Bunker's  Hill,  Saturday  morning  about  three 
o^doek,  and  has  not  ceased  yet,  and  it  is  now  three 
o'clock  Sabbath  afternoon. 

It  is  expected  they  will  come  out  over  the  Neck 
to-night,  and  a  dreadful  battle  must  ensue.  Almighty 
Grod,  cover  the  heads  of  our  countrymen,  and  be  a 
shield  to  our  dear  friends  I  How  many  have  fallen, 
we  know  not.  The  constant  roar  of  the  cannon  is  so 
distressing,  that  we  cannot  eat,  drink,  or  sleeps 
May  we  be  supported  and  sustained  in  the  dreadful 
conflict.  I  shall  tarry  here  till  it  is  thought  unsafe 
by  my  friends,  and  then  I  have  secured  myself  a 
retreat  at  your  brothers,  who  has  kindly  ofliered  me 
port  of  his  house.  I  cannot  compose  myself  to  write 
any  further  at  present  I  will  add  more  as  I  hear 
further. 

Tuesday  afternoon. — ^I  have  been  so  much  agitated, 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  since  Sabbath 
day.  When  I  say,  that  ten  thousand  reports  are 
passing,  vague  and  uncertain  as  the  wind,  I  believe 
I  speak  the  truth.  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  any 
authentic  account  of  last  Saturday,  but  you  will  not 
be  destitute  of  intelligence.  Colonel  Falmer  has 
just  sent  me  word,  that  he  has  on  opportunity  of 
conveyance.  Incorrect  as  this  scrawl  may  be,  it 
shall  ffa  I  ardently  pray,  that  you  may  be  sup- 
ported through  the  arduous  task  yon  have  before 
you.  I  wish  I  could  contradict  the  report  of  the 
Doctor's  death ;  but  it  is  a  lamentable  truth,  and  the 
tears  of  multitudes  pay  tribute  to  his  memory; 
those  favorite  lines  of  Collins  continually  sound  in 
my  ears; 

**  How  sleep  the  brave,**  Ac* 

I  must  close,  as  the  Deacon  waits.     I  have  not 


*  OoUln8*8  Ode  is  too  well  known  to  need  lossrtloa. 
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pretended  to  be  pajticiilur  with  regard  to  what  I 
hare  heard,  because  I  know  yoa  will  collect  better 
intelligence.  Hie  spirita  of  the  people  are  very 
good :  the  loss  of  Charlestown  affects  them  no  more 
than  a  drop  of  the  bucket.    I  tim,  most  sincerely, 

Yours,  PoBTU. 

Mv,  Adams  to  Mr%.  Smith. 

Qmney,  Feb.  8d,  1794.  My  Dear  Mbs.  SMrni,— I 
hare  not  written  to  you  since  I  received  yours  of 
January  5tb.  I  go  from  home  but  very  little,  yet  I 
do  not  find  my  time  hang  heavy  upon  my  hands. 
You  know  that  I  have  no  aversion  to  ioin  in  the 
cheerful  circle,  or  mix  in  the  world,  when  oppor- 
tunity oflTersw  1  think  it  tends  to  rub  oif  those  aus- 
terities which  age  is  apt  to  contract,  and  reminds  us, 
as  Goldsmith  says,  "that  we  once  were  young.'' 
Whilst  our  presence  is  easy  to  youth,  it  will  tend 
to  guide  and  direct  them. 

■"Be  to  their  fliults  a  little  blind. 
Be  to  their  virtues  ever  Icind, 
And  fix  the  padlock  on  the  inind.^ 

To-morrow  our  theatre  is  t*>  open.  Erery  pre- 
cantion  has  been  taken  to  prevent  such  unpleasant 
seenes  as  you  represent  are  introduced  upon  yours. 
I  hope  the  managers  will  be  enabled  to  govern  the 
mobility,  or  the  whole  design  of  the  entertainment 
will  be  thwnrte  I 

Since  I  wrote  you  last,  a  renewal  of  the  horrid 
tragedies  has  been  acted  in  France,  and  the  Queen 
is  no  more. 


**8et  is  her  star  of  life;^the  pouring  storm 
Turns  its  block  deluge  from  thst  aching  head; 
The  flend.^  of  murder  quit  that  bUradless  form. 
And  the  last  animating  hope  is  fled. 

"Blest  is  the  hoar  of  peace,  though  cursed  the  hand 
Which  snaps  the  thread  of  life's  disastrous  loom; 
Thrice  blest  the  great,  invincible  command. 
That  deals  the  solace  of  the  slumbering  tomb.** 


Not  content  with  loading  her  with  ignominy,  whilst 
living,  they  blacken  her  memory  by  ascribinflr  to  her 
the  vilest  crimes.  Would  to  Heaven  that  the  destroy- 
ing angel  might  put  up  his  sword,  and  say,  **  Itis 
enough;"  that  he  would  bid  hatred,  madness,  and 
murder  cease. 


o'er  the  world  her  olive  branch  extend. 
And  white-robed  Innocence  fh>m  Heaven  descend.** 

I  wish,  most  ardently,  that  every  nrm  extended 
against  that  unhappy  country  might  be  withdrawn, 
and  they  left  to  tnemselves,  to  form  whatever  con- 
stitution they  choose ;  and  whether  it  is  republican 
or  monarchical  is  not  of  any  consequence  to  us,  pro- 
Tided  it  is  a  regular  government  of  some  form  or 
other,  which  may  secure  the  faith  of  treaties,  and 
due  subordination  to  the  laws,  whilst  so  many  go- 
vernments are  tottering  t<»  the  foundations.  Even 
in  one  of  the  freest  and  happiest  in  the  world,  rest- 
less spirits  will  aim  at  disturbing  it  They  cry  *'  A 
lion!  a  lion!  '*  when  no  real  danger  exists,  but  from 
their  own  halloo,  which  in  time  may  raise  other 
ferocious  beasts  of  prey. 

Mfr».  Adam$  toherhtuXHMA,anhii€heti<mto  the  PrmUeno^, 

Qiiincy.  February  8th,  1797. 

*'The  sun  Is  dressed  in  brightest  beams, 
To  give  thy  honors  to  the  day.** 

And  may  it  prove  an  auspicious  prelude  to  each  en- 
suing season.  You  have  this  day  to  declare  your- 
self head  of  a  nation.  "  And  now,  O  Lord,  my  God, 
thou  hoAt  made  thy  servant  ruler  over  the  people. 
Give  unto  hun  an  understanding  heart,  that  he  may 
know  how  to  go  out  and  come  in  before  this  great 
|>iH>ple;  that  he  may  diacern  between  good  and  bad. 


For  who  is  able  to  judge  tliis  thy  so  great  a  people  f" 
were  the  words  of  a  royal  sovei'cign ;  and  not  leas 
applicable  to  him  who  is  invested  with  the  chief 
magistracy  of  a  nation,  though  he  wear  not  a  crown, 
nor  the  robes  of  royalty. 

My  thoughts  and  my  meditations  are  with  yon« 
though  personally  abisent;  and  my  petitions  to 
Heaven  are,  that  *'  the  things  which  make  for  peace 
may  not  be  hidden  from  your  eyes.**  My  feelings 
are  not  those  of  pride  or  ostentation,  upon  the  occa- 
sion. They  are  solemnized  by  a  sense  of  the  obli- 
gations, the  important  trusts,  and  numerous  duties 
connected  with  it  That  you  may  be  enabled  to 
discharge  them  with  honor  to  yourself,  with  justice 
and  impartiality  to  your  country,  and  with  satisfao- 
tion  to  tliis  great  people,  shall  be  the  daily  prayer 
of  your  A.  A. 

HUGH  WILLIAMSON. 

A  pnYSiciAN,  patriot  of  not«  and  historical  writer, 
was  bom  of  Irish  parentage  in  West  Nottingham 
township,  Pennsylvania,  Dec.  6,  1735.  He  waa 
taught  at  the  conntry  academy  of  the  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Alison.  After  leaving  the  college  of  Philadel- 
phia, he  became  a  Pi*esbyterian  preacher,  which 
his  ill  health  did  not  permit  him  to  continue, 
lie  was  then  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  his 
college  at  Philadelphia,  carrying  on  his  medical 
studies,  which  he  further  prosecuted  in  a  resi- 
dence at  Edinburgh  in  1764;  obtaining  his  medi- 


C^J^^ 


cal  degree  at  Utrecht.  On  his  return  to  Phila- 
delphia he  was  engaged  in  several  important 
astronomical  observations,  which  lie  published  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  Philosophical  Societies.  lie  travelled  in 
1772  to  the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  next 
year  through'  Great  Britain,  to  collect  funds  for 
an  academy  at  Newark,  in  Delaware.  He  had 
the  honor  of  reporting  to  the  British  Government 
the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  harlM)r,  and 
j>rophesying  before  the  Privy  Council  a  civil  war 
if  the  coercive  policy  was  continued.  It  is  not 
true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  he  procured  while 
in  London  the  letters  of  Hutchinson  which 
Franklin  sent  to  America;  for  the  letters  had 
been  received  in  Boston  before  he  reache<l  Eng- 
land. Returning  home  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  he  employed  himself  as  a  mercantile  trader 
a^  the  South,  offering  his  services  in  the  army  to 
the  state  of  Nortli  Carolina,  which  were  accepted. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  adminis- 
tering to  the  wounded  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  under  the  protection  of  a  flag.  In 
1782  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina,  and  afterwards  of  Congress,  and  in 
1787  signed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
After  1790  he  became  a  resident  of  New  York. 
His  chief  literary  productions  are  his  anniversary 
discourse  On  the  Berufit  of  Civil  History,  before 
the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  1810;  his 
Observations  on  the  Climate  in  different  parts 
of  America,  compared  with  the  clim/ife  in  Corre^ 
sponding  parts  of  the  other  Continent,  and  his 
tUstory  of  North  Carolina^  published  in  1812. 
He  ahK)  wrote  a  number  of  medical  pa^iers,  one 
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on  the  fiiscination  of  serpents,  in  the  Medical 
Rgfository  and  American  Medical  and  Philoao- 
phical  Bcgister.  He  was  a  contributor  to  Ca- 
rey ^s  Museum  of  several  impers  on  Lmgoages  and 
politi(».  An  active  promoter  of  the  medical,  lite- 
rary, and  philanthropical  associations  of  New 
York,  and  of  its  material  interests,  especuillv  in 
his  advocacy  of  the  canal  policy,  he  eiyoyea  tlie 
friendship  of  the  excellent  society  then  at  its 
height  in  New  Yorlc»  the  Clintons,  Hosacks, 
Mitchells,  and  others,  till  his  death  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year.  May  22, 1819.  In  his  pergonal  charac- 
ter Williamson  was  a  man  of  strength  and  inte- 
grity. No  one  could  approach  him  with  flattery 
or  &lseh(K>d.  The  style  of  his  writing  is  direct 
and  forcible.  His  appearance  was  noticeable, 
tall,  dignified,  with  strongly  marked  features. 
His  portrait  was  painted  by  Trumbull.* 


SAMUEL  PETEBS. 

Bamttel  Pbtebs,  the  "  Parson  Peters"  of  MTin- 
gal,  and  the  re[iuted  and  undoubted  author  of  a 
History  of  Ckinnecticut,  very  generally  read,  but 
deservedly  much  impugned  as  an  authority,  be- 
longed to  that  one  family  of  Peters  whic&  has 
become  so  widely  spread  in  the  country,  and  of 
which,  in  its  finst  generation  in  America,  the 
celebrated  Hugh  Peters  was  the  representative. 
There  were  three  brothers  wlio  came  to  New 
England  in  1C34  to  avoid  star-chamber  persecu- 
tion, William,  Thomas,  and  Hugii.  llie  last  suc- 
ceeded Roger  AVilliams  at  Salem,  repudiating  his 
alleged  herc?iies,  and  remained  there  five  years, 
paying  much  attention  to  its  civil  affairs,  bin  pro- 
ficiency in  which  led  t4)  his  being  sent  to  England 
to  regulate  some  matters  of  trade  in  1641.  He 
there  became  the  active  parliamentary  leader  and 
preacher,  and  on  the  restoration  was  somewhat 
onnecessarily  beheaded,  as  a  return  for  his  political 
career.  His  publications  were  sermons,  reforming 
pamphlets,  and  poems.  His  Oood  Wark  for  a 
Gom  Magistrate^  in  1651,  contained  the  radical 
])ropo9ition  of  burning  the  historical  records  in 
the  Tower. 

Hugh  Peters,  during  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  wrote  a  lKK)k  of  religious  advice  and  con- 
solation, addressed  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth — 
Mr,  Hugh  Peters  b  Last  Leaacy  to  an  only  Child.\ 
His  great  nephew,  Smnuel,  says  of  it,  ^^  it  was 
printed  and  published  in  Old  and  New  England, 
and  myriads  of  experienced  Christians  have  read 
his  legacy  with  ecstasy  and  health  to  their  soute. 
No  doubt  but  the  book  will  be  had  in  remeiii- 
brance  in  America  as  long  as  the  works  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  (at  Westminster)  and  the 
holy  Bible."!  Notwitlistanding  this  prediction  it 
would  probably  be  difficult  to  procure  a  copy  of 
the  book  now.  Its  spirit  may  be  known  by  the 
rules  which  he  sc'iit  to  his  daughter  from  his 
prison — 


Whosoever  would  live  long  and 

Blessedly,  let  him  observe  weae 

Followiiig  Rules,  by  which 

He  shall  attain  to  that 

Which  he  desireth. 


'Thoughts 

'  Divine,              Awful, 
Godly. 

Talk 

Little,               Honest, 

True. 

Words 

Profitable,         Holy, 
Charitoble. 

Manners 

Grave,              Courteous^ 
Cheerful 

>) 

Dyet 

Temperate,       Convenient, 

Frugal 
Sober,               Neat, 

«. 

*  ^ 

Apparel 

►  be- 

3 

Comely. 

wm 

Constant,          Obedient, 

Ready. 

Sleep 

Moderate,         Quiet, 
Seasonable. 

Prayers 

Short,  Devout,  Often, 
Fervent 

Recreation 

Lawful,             Brief, 
Seldom. 

Memory, 

Of  Death,         PuniihmenU 

Ik                                            ^ 

Glory. 

an^ 

i  by  the  versee 

\  which  he  wrote  for  her. 

*  Biographical  Memoir,  by  Dr.  Hnaack.  Collections  of  the 
New  York  Hbtorical  SmJety.  iii. 

t  A  Dyinc  Katlior'A  Last'Lezacy  to  an  only  Child;  or  Mr. 
Ilagh  Pot«>r»*s  Advice  to  his  Daughter:  written  bv  hin  own 
liand.  durini;  his  late  ininrlsoninent  in  the  Tower  of  London; 
and  irivcn  her  a  little  before  his  death.  London;  Printed  for 
O.  Culvert  and  T.  Brewoter.    1660. 

X  Uistory  of  the  Uer.  Hugh  Petara,  77. 


MT  wnim. 

I  wish  your  Lamp  aiid  Veflsel 

full  of  oyl 
Like  the  Wise  Virgins 

(which  all  fools  neglect), 
And  the  rich  Pearl, 

for  wliich  the  Merchants  toy]. 
Yea,  how  to  purchase 
are  so  circunospect : 

I  wish  you  that  White  Stone 

With  the  new  Name, 
Which  none  can  read 
but  who  possess  tlie  sama 

I  wish  you  neither  Poverty, ' 

nor  Riches, 
But  Godliness, 

so  gainful,  with  Content; 
No  painted  Pomp, 

nor  Glory  that  bewitches ; 
A  blameless  Life 

is  the  best  monument : 
And  such  a  Soul 

that  soars  above  the  Sky, 
Well  pleasetl  to  live, 
but  better  pleased  to  dyci 

I  wish  you  such  a  Heart 

as  Mury  had. 
Minding  the  Main, 

open'd  as  Lydiu*s  was : 
A  hand  like  Dorcas 

who  the  naked  clad ; 
Feet  like  Joanna's, 

posting  to  Christ  apace. 
And  above  all, 

to  live  yourself  to  see 
Marrj'ed  to  Him, 

who  must  your  Saviour  be. 

The  son  of  the  eldest  brother,  William,  settled 
at  Hebron,  Connocticnt^  in  1717,  where  his  fifth 
son,  Sjimuel,  was  bom  Deo.  12, 1785.  lie  was  gra- 
dnate<l  at  Yale  in  1757 ;  travelled  the  next  year  to 
£uroi)e ;  abandoned  the  family  Puritanism  and 
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l^ecame  a  clergyman  of  tlio  Church  of  England  in 
1760,  when  ho  returned  to  Connecticut,  marrjing 
m  descendant  of  leameil  Dr.  John  Owen.  He  Iiad 
charge  of  the  churches  :it  Hartford  and  Hebron. 
Jn  1774,  he  was  coni[>elled  to  leave  the  country 


(fa^t^^^-^  "^ 


as  a  Royali-^t  clergyman.  The  circumstances  of 
this  exit  were  (tliaracteristic  of  the  times.  He  was 
considere<l  by  tlie  Wings  Avho  were  conducting 
the  Revolution,  as  an  arrant  Tory,  who  was  meil- 
dling  with  and  marring  the  work  of  Indepen- 
dence by  his  oominuniciitions  to  his  corresixin- 
dents  in  England.  If  his  humorous,  voluble  style 
is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  his  conversational 
powers,  his  tongue  must  also  have  been  an  un- 
welcome scourge  of  his  rebellious  townspeople. 
So  a  committee  of  the  public  paid  him  a  domicilia- 
ry visit  to  secure  from  him  a  decided  declaration 
of  his  opinions.  Three  hundred  gathered  at  his 
house  at  Hebron,  stated  his  offences,  and  hinted  at 
a  suit  of  tar  and  feathers.  It  was  a  committee 
with  power ;  and  tiiey  called  for  books  and  pa- 
pers, demamling  o»Dies  of  the  letters  which  he 
had  forwarded,  and  of  the  malignant  articles 
which  he  had  sent  to  the  newspapers.  They  pro- 
cured from  him  a  deckration  in  writing,  that  he 
hatl  not  "  sent  any  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don or  the  Venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gt>si>el,  relative  to  the  BosUm  Port  Bill,  or 
the  Tea  affair,  or  the  Controversy  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies,  and  designed  not  to, 
during  his  natural  life,  as  these  c^mtroversies 
were  out  of  his  business  as  a  clergyman ;  also,  he 
had  not  written  to  England  to  any  other  gentle- 
man, or  designed  Company,  nor  would  he  do  it." 
He  gave  them  up,  also,  a  copy  of  Thirteen  Re- 
solves which  he  had  written  for  the  press,  which 
were  found,  when  they  came  to  be  published  and 
read,  to  be  not  satisfactory  to  the  public  mind. 
This  was  in  August.  In  September,  he  received 
another  visit  from  aconnnittee,  and  undertook  to 
defend  himself  by  argmnent;  but  they  were  there 
to  act  and  not  to  talk,  and  referred  him  to  the 
sovereign  people  in  full  assembly  without.  He 
addressed  the  latter  convocation  in  an  harangue; 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  gun  was  heard  to  go  off 
in  his  house,  notwithstanding  his  declaration  that 
he  had  no  serviceable  fire-arms.  He  was  allowed 
to  go  on,  and  another  paper  was  proposed  to  be 
signed  by  him.  He  prepared  one,  and  it  was  not 
satisfactory.  The  committee  re  piested  his  signa- 
ture to  one  of  their  own  writing,  which  he  de- 
clined. To  cut  short  the  parley,  the  whole  body 
broke  into  the  house  by  door  and  windows,  anil 
seizing  Dr.  Peters,  carried  him  off  to  the  meeting- 
house green,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  awny.  He 
was  now  convinced  by  this  rough  logic,  and  sign- 
ed the  reouired  document.  "During  the  affair," 
we  are  told,  *'  his  gown  and  shirt  were  torn,  one 
sash  of  his  house  was  somewhat  shattered,  a  table 
was  turned  over,  and  a  puncli-bowl  imd  glass  were 
broken."* 

After  this  the  Doct4)r  fled  to  Boston,  on  his 


•  8ftblii«*»  LoTsIlsts,  Art  Poten. 


way  to  England,  smarting  with  the  wrongs  of 
the  Yankees,  and  bent  oa  revenge.  His  design 
was  to  accumulate  stories  of  the  desperate  acts  of 
the  people  of  the  state  for  the  government  in 
England,  and  procure  a  withdrawal  of  the  Char- 
ter. This  was  suspected  by  his  Connecticut 
friends,  and  they  made  sure  of  it  by  intercepting 
his  letters.  In  one  of  these,  dated  Bi>ston,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Auchmuty,  of  New  York, 
he  intimates  as  in  prospect,  that  "  the  bounds  of 
New  York  may  directly  extend  to  Connecticut 
River,  Boston  meet  them,  and  New  Hampshire 
take  the  Province  of  Maine,  and  Rhode  Islaiid  be 
swallowed  up  as  Dathan."* 

Doctor  Peters  did  not  carry  his  point  of  dis- 
membering Connecticut,  but  he  punished  the  na- 
tives ahnost  as  effectually  by  writing  a  book — ^his 
history  of  the  State.t  It  was  published  anony- 
mously, but  it  was  as  pkinly  Peters's  as  if  every 
page  had  been  subscribed  by  him,  like  the  extort- 
ed declarations.  Looked  at  as  history,  we  may 
say  it  is  unreliable;  but  regarded  as  a  squib, 
which  the  author  almost  had  the  opi>ortunity  of 
writing  with  quills  plucked  from  his  writhing 
body,  and  planted  there  by  his  over-zealous  breth- 
ren of  Hebron,  it  is  vastly  enjoyable  and  may  be 
forgiven. 

The  General  History  of  Connecticut  is  as  good, 
in  its  way,  as  Knickerbocker's  New  York.  The 
full-mouthed,  humorous  gravity  of  its  style  is  ir- 
resistible. Its  narrations  are  independent  of  time, 
pliice,  and  probability.  A  sober  critic  would  go 
mad  over  an  attempt  to  correct  its  misstate- 
ments ;  though  the  good  Dr.  Dwight  thought  the 
subject  once  of  importance  enough  to  do  some- 
thing of  the  kind  in  liis  Travels,  where  he  amends 
the  historian's  accoimt  of  the  magnificent  flight 
of  steps  which  led  up  to  the  church  at  Green- 
wich, by  stating  that  they  were  simply  stones  of 
the  street  placed  there  to  protect  visitors  from 
the  mud.| 

In  the  reprint  of  the  work  at  New  Haven,  in 
1829,  illustrated  by  eight  very  remarkable  engra- 
vings, there  is  a  species  of  aiK)logetic  preface, 
which  wouUl  lift  the  work  into  the  dignity  of 
history,  after  making  liberal  allowances  for  the 
author's  "excited  feelings,"  and  particularly  his 
revenge  upon  the  Trumbull  family  for  "  that  no- 
table tetrastic,"  which  was  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  hero  by  the  author  of  MTingal : — 

What  warnings  had  yo  of  your  duty. 
From  our  old  rev'rend  Sam  Auchmuty ; 
From  priests  of  all  degrees  and  metres, 
To  our  fag-end  mau  Parson  Peters. 

But  all  this  will  not  do.  What  are  we  to  think 
of  a  sober  writer,  on  the  eve  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  publishing  such  a  geographical  statement 


^  Sabine*8  Lora]l8t^  584. 

t  A  Qeneral  flistonr  of  Connecticut;  fVoni  Its  First  Settle- 
ment, nnder  Oeorpe  Fenwick,  Esq.,  to  its  latest  period  of  ami* 
ty  with  Great  Britain,  indndin?  a  descripUon  of  the  Countrv, 
and  many  carious  and  Interesting  Anecdotes ;  to  which  is  add- 
ed an  Appendix,  wherein  new  and  the  true  soarces  of  the  pre- 
sent BeDelliun  In  America  ar<!  pointed  out;  together  with  the 
particular  part  talcen  by  the  People  of  Connecticut  in  its  Pro- 
motion. By  a  Qentleman  of  tlie  Province.  Plus  apud  me  ra* 
tio  valebit,  quam  vulgi  opinio.— Cia  London,  printed  for  tli« 
author.    Sold  by  J.  Bew,  1781. 

X  **Thi8  is  the  building  pompously  exhibited  In  that  mtm 
of  folly  and  fiilsehood  commonly  called  Pcters's  Histoiy  of  Ooq* 
neeUcut"— Dwight'i  TraveU^  Hi.  490. 
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of  a  well  known  river  as  that  which  we  place  in 
italics  in  the  following  paragraph : — 

The  middle  river  is  named  Connecticut,  after  the 
great  Sachem  to  whom  that  part  of  the  province 
through  which  it  runs  belonged.  This  vast  river  is 
MK)  nules  long,  and  four  miles  wide  at  its  mouth : 
its  channel,  or  inner  banks,  in  general,  hnlf  a  mile 
wide.  It  takes  its  rise  from  the  White  Hills,  in  the 
north  of  New  England,  where  also  springs  the  river 
Kennebec  Above  600  rivulets,  which  issue  from 
lakes,  ponds,  and  drowned  lands,  fall  into  it;  many 
of  them  are  larger  than  the  Thames  at  London.  In 
March,  when  the  rain  and  sun  melt  the  snow  and 
ice,  each  stream  is  overcharged,  and  kindly  hastens 
to  this  great  river,  to  overflow,  fertilize,  and  preserve 
its  trembling  meadows.  They  lift  up  enormous 
cakes  of  ice,  bursting  from  their  frozen  beds  with 
threatening  intentions  of  plowing  up  the  frighted 
earth,  and  carry  them  rapidly  down  the  fulls,  where 
they  are  dashed  in  pieces  and  rise  in  mist^  Elxcept 
at  these  falls,  of  which  there  are  five,  the  first  sixty 
miles  from  its  mouth,  the  river  is  navigable  through- 
OQ^  In  its  northern  parts  are  three  ffreat  bendiugs, 
cidled  cohosses,  about  100  miles  asunder.  Two  hun- 
dred  miles  from  the  Sound  is  a  narrow  of  five  yards 
only,  formed  by  two  shelving  mountaiins  of  solid 
rock,  whose  tops  intercept  the  clouds.  Through 
this  chasm  are  compellea  to  pass  all  the  waters 
which  in  the  time  of  the  floods  bury  the  northern 
conntry.  At  the  upper  cohos  the  river  then  spreads 
several  miles  wide,  and  for  ^ve  or  six  weeks  sliips 
of  war  might  sail  over  land^,  that  afterwards  pi*o* 
duce  the  greatest  crops  of  hay  and  grain  in  all 
America.  People  who  can  bear  the  sight,  the  groans, 
the  tremblings,  and  surly  motion  of  water,  trees, 
and  ice,  through  this  awuil  passage,  view  with  as- 
tonishment one  of  the  greatest  phenomenons  in  nature. 
Here  water  ie  eomtolidatedy  without  froety  by  preseure, 
by  ewiftneUf  between  the  pinching,  eturdy  rocki,  to 
tueh  a  degree  of  induration^  that  an  iron  erowjloate 
tmoothly  down  itt  current: — here  iron,  lead,  and 
cork,  have  one  common  weight : — here,  eteady  ae  time, 
and  harder  than  marble,  the  stream  paeaet  irreaiMti- 
hie,  if  not  awift,  aa  liahtning : — ^tne  electric  fire 
rends  trees  in  pieces  with  no  gpreater  ease,  than  does 
this  mighty  water.  The  passage  is  about  400  yards 
in  length,  and  of  a  sigzag  form,  with  obtuse  cor^ 
nersL 

or  how  can  we  accept  for  anything  bat  a  wag  the 
narrator  of  this  marvel  at  Windham : — 

Windham  resembles  Rumford,  and  stands  on 
Winnomantic  river.  Its  meeting-house  is  elegant, 
and  has  a  steeple,  bell,  and  clock.  Its  court-house 
is  scarcely  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  ornament.  The 
township  forms  four  parishes,  and  is  ten  miles 
square. 

Strangers  are  very  much  terrified  at  the  hideous 
noise  made  on  sunmier  evenings  by  the  vast  number 
of  frogs  in  the  brooks  and  ponds.  There  are  about 
thirty  different  voices  among  them ;  some  of  which 
resemble  the  bellowing  of  a  bull  The  owls  and 
whippoorwills  complete  the  rough  concert,  which 
may  be  heard  several  miles.  Persons  accustomed 
to  such  serenades  are  not  disturbed  bv  them  at  their 
proper  stations;  but  one  night,  in  July,  1758,  the 
rrogs  of  an  artificial  pond,  three  miles  square,  and 
about  five  from  Winaham,  finding  the  water  dried 
up,  left  the  place  in  a  body,  and  marched,  or  rather 
hopped  towards  Winnomantic  river.  They  were 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  the  rood  and  going 
through  the  town,  which  they  entered  about  mid- 
night The  bull  frogs  were  the  leaders,  and  the 
pipers  followed  without  number.    They  filled  a  road 


40  yards  wide  for  four  miles  in  length,  and  were  for 
several  hours  in  passing  through  the  town,  unusual- 
ly clamorous.  The  inhabitants  were  equally  per- 
plexed and  frightened;  some  expected  to  ffnif  au 
army  of  French  and  Indians;  others  feared  an 
earthquake,  and  dissolution  of  nature.  Tlie  con- 
sternation was  universal  Old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  fled  naked  from  their  beds  with  worse  shriek- 
ings  than  those  of  the  frogs.  The  event  was  fatal 
to  several  women.  The  men,  after  a  flight  of  half 
a  mile,  in  which  they  met  with  many  broken  shins, 
finding  no  enemies  in  pursuit  of  them,  made  a  halt, 
and  summoned  resolution  enough  to  venture  back 
to  their  wives  and  children  ;  when  they  distinctly 
heard  from  the  enemy's  camp  these  words,  Wight, 
Hildrrken,  Dier,  Tete.  This  last  they  thought  meant 
treaty  ;  and  plucking  up  courage,  they  sent  a  trium- 
virate to  capitulate  witn  the  supposed  French  and 
Indians.  These  three  men  approache<l  in  their 
shirts,  and  begged  to  speak  with  the  general ;  but 
it  being  dark,  and  no  answer  given,  they  were  sore- 
ly agitaited  for  some  time  betwixt  hope  and  fear ;  at 
length,  however,  they  discovered  that  the  dreaded 
inimical  army  was  an  army  of  thirsty  frogs,  going 
to  the  river  for  a  little  water. 

Such  an  incursion  was  never  known  before  nor 
since ;  and  yet  the  people  of  Windham  have  been 
ridiculed  for  their  timidity  on  this  occasion.  1  ve- 
rily believe  an  army  under  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, would,  under  like  circumstances,  have  acted 
no  better  than  they  did. 

His  story  of  Old  Put  and  the  Wolf  too  has  some 
variations  from  acknowledged  versions}  :• — 

We  rend  that  David  slew  a  lion  and  a  bear,  and 
afterwards  that  Saul  trusted  him  to  fight  Goliath. 
In  Pomfret  lives  CoL  Israel  Putnam,  who  slew  a  she- 
bear  and  her  two  cubs  with  a  billet  of  wood,  llie 
bravery  of  this  action  brought  him  into  public  no- 
tice: and,  it  seems,  he  is  one  of  fortune's  favoritesi 
The  story  is  as  follows : — In  1754,  a  large  she-bear 
came  in  the  night  from  her  den,  which  was  three 
nriles  from  Mr.  Putnam's  house,  and  took  a  sow  out 
of  a  pen  of  hisi  The  sow,  by  her  squeaking,  awoke 
Mr.  l^itnam,  who  hastily  ran  to  the  poor  creature's 
relief;  but  before  he  could  reach  the  pen,  the  bear 
had  left  it,  and  was  trotting  away  with  the  sow  in 
her  mouth.  Mr.  Putnam  took  up  a  billet  of  wood, 
and  followed  the  screamings  of  the  sow,  till  he 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  the  den 
wasw  Dauntless  he  entered  the  horrid  cavern ;  and, 
after  walkiiiff  and  crawling  upon  his  hands  and  knees 
for  fifty  yards,  came  to  a  roomy  cell,  where  the  bear 
met  him  with  great  fury.  He  saw  nothing  but  the 
fire  of  her  eyes;  but  that  was  sufiicieut  for  our 
hero:  he  accordingly  directed  his  blow,  which  at 
once  proved  fatal  to  the  bear  and  saved  his  own  life 
at  a  most  critical  moment.  Putnam  then  discoTered 
and  killed  two  cubs ;  and  having,  though  in  Eg^yp- 
tian  darkness,  dragged  them  and  the  dead  sow,  one 
by  one,  out  of  the  cave,  he  went  home,  and  calmly 
reported  to  his  family  what  had  happened.  The 
neighbors  declared,  on  viewing  the  place  by  torch- 
light, that  his  exploit  exceeded  those  of  Sampson  or 
Ihtvid.  Soon  afterwards  the  General  Assoraoly  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Putnam  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Army 
marching  against  Canada.  His  courage  and  gooa 
conduct  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Captain  the  next 
year.  The  third  year  he  was  made  a  Major ;  and 
the  fourth  a  Colonel  Putnam  and  Rogers  were  the 
heroes  through  the  lost  war.  Putnam  was  so  hardy, 
at  a  time  when  the  Indians  had  killed  all  his  men, 
and  completely  hemmed  him  in  upon  a  river,  as  to 
leap  into  a  stream,  which  in  o  minute  carried  him 
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down  a  stnpeDdoos  fall,  where  no  tree  could  pass 
without  beuig  torn  in  pieces.  The  Indians  reasona- 
bly concludedthat  Putnam,  their  terrible  enemy,  was 
d^id,  and  made  their  report  accordingly  at  Ticon« 
deroga;  but  soon  after,  a  scouting  party  found 
their  sad  mistake  in  a  bloody  rencontre.  Some  few 
that  got  off  declared  that  Putnam  was  yet  living, 
and  that  he  was  the  first  son  of  Hobbamockow, 
and  therefore  immorttiL  However,  at  length  the 
Indians  took  this  terrible  warrior  prisoner,  and  tied 
him  to  a  tree;  where  he  hung  three  days  without 
food  or  drink.  They  did  not  attempt  to  kill  him  for 
fear  of  offe.iding  Hobbamockow ;  but  they  sold  him 
to  the  French  at  a  ffreat  price.  The  name  of  Put- 
nam was  more  alarming  to  the  Indians  than  cannon, 
and  they  never  would  fight  him  after  his  escape 
from  the  falK  He  was  afterwards  redeemed  by 
the  English. 

The  sketch  of  the  manners  of  the  country  is 
amnsing.  Parsing  over  some  graver  topics  we 
light  upon  this  picture  of  a  courtship. 

An  English  gentleman,  during  a  short  residence  in 
a  certain  town,  had  the  good  luck  to  receive  some 
civilities  from  tlie  Deacon,  Minister,  and  Justice. 
Tlie  Deacon  had  a  daughter,  without  beauty,  but 
sensible  and  rich.  The  Briton  (for  that  was  the 
name  he  went  by),  having  received  a  present  from 
the  West  Indies,  of  some  pine-apples  and  sweet- 
meats, sent  his  servant  with  part  of  it  to  the  Dca- 
eon*s  daughter,  to  whom  at  the  same  time  he  ad- 
dressed a  complimentary  note,  begging  Miss  would 
accept  tlie  pine-apples  and  sweetmeats,  and  wishing 
he  might  be  able  to  make  her  a  better  present. 
Mias,  on  reading  the  note,  was  greatly  alarmed,  and 
exclaimed  "  Mama !  Mama  I  Mr.  Briton  has  sent  me 
a  love-letter."  The  mother  read  the  note,  and 
shewed  it  to  the  Deacon  ;  and,  after  due  considera- 
tion, both  agreed  in  pronouncing  it  a  love-letter. 
The  lawyer,  justice,  and  parson,  were  then  sent  for, 
who  in  council  weighed  every  word  in  the  note,  to- 
gether with  the  golden  temptation  which  the  lady 
possessed,  and  were  of  opinion  that  the  writer  was 
m  love,  and  that  the  note  was  a  love-letter,  but 
worded  so  carefully  that  the  law  could  not  punish 
Briton  for  attempting  to  court  Miss  without  obtain- 
ing  her  parents'  consent  The  parson  wrung  his 
hands,  rolled  up  his  eyes,  shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 
groaned  out  his  hypocritical  grief,  and  said,  "Dea- 
con, I  hope  you  dq  nob  blame  me  for  having  been 
the  innocent  cause  of  your  knowing  this  imprudent 
and  haughty  Briton.  There  is  something  very  odd 
in  all  the  Bntons ;  but  I  thought  this  man  had  some 
prudence  and  modesty :  however.  Deacon,"  putting 
nis  hand  on  his  breast,  and  bowing  with  a  pale,  de- 
ceitful face,  '*  I  shall  in  future  shun  all  the  Britons, 
for  they  are  all  strange  crentures."  The  lawyer  and 
justice  made  their  apologies,  and  were  sorry  that 
Briton  did  not  consider  the  quality  of  the  Deacon's 
daughter  before  he  wrote  his  letter.  Miss,  all  ap- 
prehension and  tears,  at  finding  no  punishment 
could  reach  Briton  in  the  course  of  law,  cried  out 
to  her  counsellors,  "  Who  is  Briton  f  Am  I  not  the 
Deacon's  daughter!  What  have  I  done  that  he 
should  take  such  liberties  with  me  ?  Is  he  not  the 
natural  son  of  some  priest  or  foundling?  Ought  he 
not  to  be  exposed  for  his  assurance  to  the  Deacon's 
daughter  ?" 

■Her  words  took  effect.  The  council  voted  that 
they  would  show  their  contempt  of  Briton  by 
neglecting  him  for  the  time  to  come.  On  his  return 
home,  the  parson,  after  many  and  great  signs  of  sur- 
prise, informed  his  wife  of  the  awful  event  which 
nad  happened  by  the  imprudence  of  Briton.  She 
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soon  communicated  the  secret  to  her  sister  gossips, 
prudently  cautioning  them  not  to  report  it  as  from 
her.  But,  not  content  with  that,  the  parson  himself 
went  among  all  his  acquaintance,  shaking  his  head 
and  saying  "  O  Sirs !  have  you  heard  of  tlie  strange 
conduct  of  friend  Briton  ? — how  he  wrote  a  love- 
letter,  and  sent  it  with  some  pine-apples  to  the  Dea- 
con's daughter  ?  My  wife  and  I  haa  a  great  friend- 
ship for  Briton,  but  cannot  see  him  any  more." 
Thus  the  affiicted  parson  told  this  important  tale  to 
every  one  except  Briton,  who,  from  his  ignorance 
of  the  story,  conducted  himself  in  his  usual  manner 
towards  his  supposed  friends,  though  ho  observed 
they  had  a  show  of  haste  and  business  whenever  he 
met  with  any  of  them.     Happily  for  Briton,  he  de- 

E ended  not  on  the  Deacon,  Minister,  or  Colony,  for 
is  support  At  last,  a  Scotchman  heard  of  the  evil 
tale,  and  generously  told  Briton  of  it,  a  Iding  that 
the  parson  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  deep  decline 
merely  from  the  grief  and  fatigue  he  had  endured 
in  spreading  it  Briton  thanked  t!ie  Scotchman,  and 
called  on  the  friendly  parson  to  know  the  particu- 
lars of  his  offence.  The  parson,  with  sighs,  bows, 
and  solemn  smirkings,  answered,  "  Sir,  the  fact  is, 
you  wrote  a  love-letter  to  the  Deacon's  daughter, 
without  asking  her  parents'  consent,  which  has  given 
great  uflfence  to  that  lady,  and  to  all  her  acquain- 
tance, of  whom  I  and  my  wife  have  the  honor  to  be 
reckoned  a  part"  Briton  kept  his  temper.  "So 
then,"  said  he,  "  I  have  oflfended  you  by  my  insolent 
note  to  the  Deacon's  daughter  I  I  hope  my  sin  is 
venial.  Pray,  Sir, have  you  seen  my  note?"  •*  Yes," 
replied  the  parson,  "  to  my  ^rier  and  sorrow :  I 
could  not  have  thought  you  so  imprudent,  had  I  not 
seen  and  found  the  note  to  be  your  own  writing." 
**  How  long  have  you  known  of  this  offence  t" 
"  Some  months."  "  Vhy,  Sir,  did  you  not  seasona- 
bly admonish  mc  for  this  crime  |"  **  I  was  so  hurt 
and  grieved,  and  my  friendship  so  great,'  I  could 
not  bear  to  tell  you."  Mr.  Briton  then  toKl  the  i)ar- 
Bon,  that  his  friendship  was  so  fine  and  subtle,  it  was 
invisible  to  an  English  eye ;  and  tliat  Go^^pel  minis* 
ters  in  England  did  not  prove  their  friendship  by 
telling  calumnious  stories  to  everj'body  but  the  per- 
son concerned.  "  But  I  suppose,"  added  he,  "  this 
is  genuine  New  England  mendi^hip,  and  merits 
thanks  more  than  a  supple-jack !"  The  parson,  with 
a  leering  look,  sneaked  away  towanis  his  wife ;  and 
Briton  left  the  colony  without  any  civil  or  ecclesias- 
tical punishment,  telling  the  Scotchman  tliat  the 
Deacon's  daughter  had  money,  and  the  parson  faith 
without  eyes,  or  he  should  never  have  been  accused 
of  making  love  to  one  who  was  naturoUy  so  great 
an  enemy  to  Cupid.  Of  such  or  worse  sort  being 
the  reception  foreign  settlers  may  expect  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  it  is  no  wonder  that  few 
or  none  choose  to  venture  among  them. 

As  a  satirical  and  humorous  writer  Peters  cer- 
tainly had  his  merits;  and  with  all  its  nonsense 
there  is  some  "  sharpened  sly  inspection"  in  his 
pages. 

When  the  war  was  ended,  Peters  was  chosen  in 
1794,  bishop,  by  a  convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Vennont,  and  accepted  the 
office ;  but,  on  the  ground  that  the  act  oH  Parlia- 
ment limited  the  number  of  bishops  for  America, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  declined  his  con- 
secration. Dr.  Peters  had  pone  so  far,  not  only  a<^ 
to  accept  the  proffered  call,  but  to  write  an 
Episcoi)al  letter,  his  pen  armed  with  all  the  graces 
and  dignity  of  St,  Paul.  He  addresses  his  epistle 
**  to  the  churches  of  Christ  spread  abroad  in  the 
State  of  Vermont,  mercy,  peace,  and  love  be 
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moltipliod  ;^^  and  goes  on  witli  an  apostolic  unc- 
tion, the  humor  of  which  is  irresistible  when  wo 
oonsider  Saint  Paul,  Dr.  Peters,  and  that  the 
writer  was  no  bishop  after  all.  He  was  only 
trying  on  the  mitre. 

"  Until  I  come,**  writes  he,  parodying  the  Apostle, 
"giYe  attendance  to  reading,  prayer,  and  faith, 
when  present  with  yon,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will 
lead  Tou  through  the  wudemess  of  life,  up  to  a 
worla  that  knows  no  sorrow.  I  will  guide  you  with 
mine  eye,  and  feed  your  Iambs  and  sheep,  with  bread 
more  durable  than  the  everlasting  nills.  While 
absent  from  you  in  body  I  am  present  with  you  in 
mind,  thanking  God  always  in  every  prayer  of  mine, 
and  making  request  with  ioy  for  your  fellowship  in 
the  gospel  of  his  Son;  that  you  may  be  of  good 
eheer,  and  overcome  a  world  yielding  no  content, 
the  only  wealth  of  man ;  and  that  you  may  know 
how  to  DC  abased,  and  how  to  abound;  everywhere 
and  in  all  things  to  be  instructed  to  obey  the  laws 
of  Christ  The  spirit  which  heals  all  our  infirmities, 
no  doubt  led  you  to  glorify  God  in  me,  when  you 
appointed  the  least  of  all  saints  to  fill  the  highest 
station  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ;  duty  and 
inclination  (with  feeble  blood  flowing  in  my  veins) 
inspire  my  soul  to  seek  and  do  you  food  in  that 
sacred  ofiice  to  which  you  have  invited  me ;  being 
confident  that  vou  will  receive  me  with  nil  gladness, 
and  hold  me  m  reputation  for  the  work  of  Christ, 
which  brought  me  near  to  death,  and  shall  finally 
make  you  my  glory  and  my  joy.  •  •  Should  my 
insufficiency  in  spiritual  and  scientific  knowledge 
appear  too  manifest  among  you,  my  leal  and  labors 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  shall,  I  trust,  be  your 
pride  and  boast :  in  this  hope,  and  resting  on  the 
eandor,  order,  morality,  lenmiDg,  piety,  and  religion 
of  those  over  whom  1  am  well  chosen  to  preside,  I 
shall  with  some  degrree  of  confidence  undertake  the 
charge,  and  claim  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  to  enlighten 
my  understanding,  and  the  charity  and  prayers  of 
all  to  remove  any  wants,  and  to  lessen  my  manifold 
imperfections.  *  *  Salute  one  another  with  faith 
and  love."* 

Peters^  seems  to  have  resided  in  England  till 
1806,  when  he  returned  to  America.  He  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  in  1807,  his  History  of  the 
Ret.  Hugh  Peters^i  a  book  which  is  set  forth  as  a 
yindication  of  the  character  of  that  parliamentary 
divine.  The  ap^iendix  contains  some  interesting 
notices  of  his  own,  and  of  some  of  the  royalist 
families  in  America.  The  calculation  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Peters  family  in  the  country  is 
curious.  As  a  specimen  of  his  waggery  and  skill 
in  telling  a  story  we  may  quote  his  account  of  an 
interview  between  Ward,  the  simple  cobbler  of 
Agawain,  and  Cotton  Mather. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  bein^  an  eminent  Puritan  in 
England,  disliked  the  spiritual  and  star-chamber 
courts  under  the  control  of  the  hierarchy  of  Eng- 
land ;  he  fled  to  New  England,  and  became  minister 
of  Agawam,  an  Indian   village,  making  the   west 


•  Th«  Chnrcbman's  Mapudne,  N.  T.  Jooe,  1807.  Art  Sap- 
plement  to  .\nierlcan  Epbcopate. 

t  A  History  of  the  R«t.  Hugh  Pet«n^  A.M.,  Arch-IntencUnt 
of  the  Prerontive  Court  of  Doctors'  Commons ;  member  of  the 
celebrated  A994^mbly  of  Divines  at  the  Savoy,  Westminster; 
and  Principal  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Protector  and  to  the  Lords 
and  Honse  of  Commons,  fh>m  the  vear  1640  to  IMO.  With  an 
Appendix.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters.  LL.D.  "Let  us 
praise  famous  men.  and  our  fathers  who  begnt  ns :  the  Lord 
hath  wrought  frreat  glory  by  them.**— Ecdea.  xHt.  New 
York :  Printed  for  the  Author.    1807. 
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eirt  of  Springfield,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetta. 
e  WAS  nn  exact  scholar,  a  meek,  bencTolent,  and 
charitable  Christian.  He  used  the  Indions  with 
iustice  and  tenderness,  and  established  one  of  the 
best  towns  on  Connecticut  river.  He  wos  free  from 
hypocrisy,  and  stiff  bigotry,  which  then  domineered 
in  i7ew  England,  and  which  yet  remain  at  Uadley 
and  Northampton,  not  much  to  the  credit  of  morality 
and  pietjr.  Mr.  Ward  had  a  large  share  of  Hudi- 
brastic  wit,  and  much  pleiisaatry  with  his  gravity. 
This  appears  in  his  history  of  A^awam,  wherein 
he  satirixed  the  prevailing  superstition  of  the  times ; 
which  did  more  sood  than  Dr.  Mather's  book, 
entitled.  Stilt* /or  jbtearfa  in  Chritt  to  Wade  through 
the  Mud,  or  his  Mognalia,  with  his  other  twenty- 
four  hooka  His  posterity  are  many,  and  have  done 
their  part  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  field,  and  nt  tlie  bar, 
in  the  six  States  of  New  England,  and  generally 
have  followed  the  chnritable  temi>er  of  their  vene- 
rable ancestor,  and  seldom  fail  to  lash  the  avarice  of 
the  clergy,  who  are  often  recommending  charity 
and  hospitality  to  the  needy  straueer,  and  at  the 
same  time  never  follow  their  own  advice  to  otheriw 
Mr.  Ward,  of  Agawam,  has  left  his  children  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation.  The  story  is  thus 
related: 

Dr.  Mather,  of  Boston,  was  constanUy  exhorting 
his  hearers  to  entertain  strangers,  for  oy  doing  so 
they  might  entertain  angels.  But  it  was  remarked, 
that  Dr.  Mather  never  entertained  strangers,  nor 
gave  any  relief  to  beggars.  This  report  reached 
Mr.  Ward,  of  Agawam,  an  intimate  chum  of  the 
Doctor  while  at  the  university.  Ward  said  he 
hoped  it  was  not  true ;  but  resolved  to  discover  the 
truth ;  tlierefore  he  set  off  for  Boston  on  foot,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  arrived  at  the  door 
of  Dr.  Mather  on  Saturday  eveniLS,  when  most 
people  were  in  bed,  and  knocked  at  the  door,  which 
the  maid  opened.  Ward  said,  *'I  come  from  the 
country,  to  henr  good  Dr.  Mather  preach  to-morrow. 
I  am  hungry,  and  thirsty,  without  money,  and  I 
beg  the  good  Doctor  will  give  me  relief  and  a  bed 
in  his  house  until  the  Sabbath  is  over."  The  maid 
replied,  "  Tlie  Doctor  is  in  his  study,  it  is  Saturday 
night,  the  Sabbath  is  begun,  we  hiave  no  bed,  or 
victuals,  for  ragged  beggars,'*  and  shut  the  door 
upon  him.  Mr.  Ward  again  made  use  of  tlie 
knocker:  the  maid  went  to  the  Doctor,  ond  told 
him  there  wos  u  sturdy  beggar  beating  the  door, 
who  insisted  on  coming  in  and  staying  there  over 
the  Sabbath.  The  Doctor  said,  "  TeU  him  to  depart, 
or  a  constaible  shall  conduct  him  to  a  prison.**  The 
maid  obeyed  the  Doctor's  order;  and  Mr.  Ward  said, 
"  I  will  not  leave  tlie  door  until  I  have  seen  the 
Doctor.**  This  tumult  roused  the  Doctor,  with  his 
black'  velvet  cap  on  his  head,  and  he  came  to  the 
door  and  opened  it,  and  said,  "  Hion  country  villain, 
how  dare  you  knock  thus  at  my  door  after  the  Sab- 
bath has  begun  ?**  Mr.  Ward  replied,  "  Sir,  I  am  a 
stranger,  hungry  and  moneyless;  pray  take  me  in, 
until  the  holy  Sabbnth  is  past,  so  that  I  may  hear 
one  of  your  godly  sermons.**  The  Doctor  said, 
"Vagrant,  go  thy  way,  and  trouble  me  no  more;  I 
will  not  break  the  Sabbath  by  giving  thee  food  and 
lodging,**  and  then  shut  tlie  door,  'flie  Doctor  had 
scarcely  reached  his  study,  when  Ward  beg^  to 
exercise  the  knocker  with  continued  violence.  The 
Doctor,  not  highly  pleased,  returned  to  the  door  and 
snid,  "  Wretched  being,  why  dost  thou  trouble  me 
thus  f  what  wilt  thou  have  f**  Ward  replied,  •«  En- 
tertainment in  your  house  until  Monday  mornina." 


The 
way 


e  Doctor  said,  **  You  shall  not,  therefore  go  thy 
y.**     Mr.   Ward  replied,  *'  Sir,  as  tliat  point  is 

settled,  pray  give   me  a  sixpence   or  a   shilling. 

and  a  piece  of  bread  and   meat*'     The   Doetoi 


THOMAS  GODFREY. 
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flud.  **I  will  give  thee  neither/*  and  again  shat 

the  door.     And  then  Mr.  Ward  thundered  with  the 

knocker  of  the  door,  and  the  Doctor  returned  in 

gr^AX,  wrath  and  said,  **  Thoa  art  mad,  or  poABeased 

"with  an  evil  spirit:  what  wilt  thou  have  nowf" 

Mr.  Ward  replied,  "  Since  you,  sir,  will  not  give  lodg- 

ingd,  nor  money,  nor  food,  nor  drink  to  me,  I  pray  | 

for  your  advice;  will  you  direct  me  to  a  stew?** 

The  Doctor  cried  out,  **  Vagrant  of  all  vagrants !  the 

curse  of  God  will  fall  on  thee ;  thou  art  one  of  the 

non-elects.     Dost  thou,  villain,  suppose  that  I  am 

acquainted  with  bad  houses?     What  dost  thou  want 

mt  a  stew  f**     Mr.   Ward  replied,  "  I  am   hungry, 

^eary,  thirsty,  moneyless,  and  almost  naked;  and 

Solomon,  the  wisest  king  the  Jews  ever  had,  tells 

me  and  you,  that  a  whore  will  bring  a  man  to  a 

fmorMel  of  bread  at  tfie  last.**    Now  Dr.  Mather  awoke 

from  his  reverend  dream,  and  cried,  "  Tu  es  Wnrd- 

onos  vel  Diabolus.'*    Mr.   Ward   laughed,  and  the 

Doctor  took  him  in  and  gave  him  all  he  wanted ;  and 

Mr.  Ward  preached  for  the  Doctor  next  day,  both 

morning  and  evening     This  event  had  its  due  effect 

on  the  Doctor  ever  after,  and  he  kept  the  Shuna- 

mite*8  chamber,  and  became  hospitable  and  charitii- 

ble  to  all  in  want 

It  corrected  the  Doctor's  temper  to  such  a  degree, 
that  six  months  after,  he  ceased  to  pray  more 
against  the  pope  and  conclave  of  Rome,  and  sup- 
p&ed  the  vacuum,  by  praying  for  the  downfall  of 
the  red  draffvtn  at  Morocco,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  even  at  Mecca  and 
Medina ;  words  which  helped  the  sand  to  pass 
through  the  hour-glass,  the  orthodox  length  of  a 
prayer. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  the  best  manners  to  apply 
chronology  to  an  anecdote,  but  if  we  look  at  the 
iaoto  of  this  cose,  it  is  rather  unfortunate  for 
good  Dr.  Peters  that  Ward  died  ten  years  before 
Cotton  Mather,  whom  the  story  was  probably 
intended  to  fit,  was  born;  and  if,  to  give  the 
joke  another  chanco,  we  carry  it  back  to  In- 
crease Mather,  Ward  left  New  England  when  that 
aooint  divin3  was  but  eight  years  old,  and  died 
tirae  years  before  that  elder  Mather  graduated. 
K  we  were  dispo^d  still  further  to  go  into  par- 
ticulars, we  might  retnark  that  Ward's  Agawam 
wiHnoton  the  Connecticut ;  that  he  did  not  write 
a  history  of  that  place ;  that  the  cobbler  was  not 
remarkably  free  from  bigotry ;  and  that  Dr. 
Mather^s  ''  Stilts  for  Dwarfi)^'  is  not  to  be  found 
mentioned  in  any  respectable  bibliographical  work. 
Dr.  Peters  made  a  journey  to  the  West,  to  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  prosecution  of  some 
land  claims,  in  1817.  He  died  at  New  York, 
April  19,  1826,  at  the  venerable  age  of  90. 

In  conclusion,  if  ho  may  be  aUowed  to  be  his 
own  eulogist,  "  he  is  reputed,"  says  he  of  him- 
self^'^' to  have  the  faculties  of  his  uncle  Hugh,  the 
zeal  and  courage  of  his  grand-parent.  General 
Thomas  Harrison,  mixed  with  tlie  benevolence 
that  characterized  his  great-grand-parent,  William 
Peters,  Esq.,  of  1684.'^ 

THOMAS   GODFREY. 

Thomas  Gtodfret  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  year  1786.  His  father,  a  glazier  by 
trade,  was  an  accomplished  mathematician,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  quadrant,'*'  connnonly  known 

^  Barlow,  In  his  notices  of  the  men  of  science  In  America 
In  tlM  eighth  book  of  the  Oohimblad,  pays  thb  tribute  to  God- 
frey:— 


as  Hadley's  Quadrant.  He  died  a  few  years  after 
the  birth  of  his  son,  who,  after  receiving  "  a  com- 
mon education  in  his  motlier  tongue,  was  aj)- 
pronticed  to  a  watch-maker  by  his  relatives.  The 
pursuit  was  one  contrary  to  his  inclinations, 
which  were  bent  on  the  study  of  painting,  but  he 
reinained  at  the  trade  untiri758,  when  he  ol> 
tained  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania forces  raised  in  that  year  for  the  expedition 

against  Fort  Dn  Qnesne.  On  the  disbanding  of 
the  troops  he  removed  to  Carolina,  to  accept  a 
situation  as  a  factor,  which  had  been  offered  to 
him.  Here  he  remained  three  years,  dnriog 
which  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  The  Prince  of  Par- 
thia.  He  sent  the  manuscript  on  to  a  friend  in 
Philadelphia,  to  be  otfered"  to  the  American  com- 
pany performing  in  that  city  in  1759,  but  it  was 
never  produced.  On  the  death  of  his  employer 
he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and,  no  opening 
offering  there,  sailed  as  a  supercargo  to  the 
island  of  New  Providence,  returning  from  tiienoe 
to  North  Carolina,  where  a  few  weeks  after  his 
arrival,  by  exposure  to  the  sun  on  horseback,  an 
exercise  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed,  he  con- 
tracted a  fever  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  after 
a  week's  illness,  on  the  third  of  August,  1768. 

Godfrey,  in  addition  to  his  tragedy,  wrote  a 
poem  of  live  hundred  lines,  entitled,  The  Court 
of  Fancy ^  modelled  on  Chaucer's  House  of  Fame, 
a  number  of  short  poems  on  subjects  of  the  day, 
a  few  pastorals  in  the  style  then  in  vogue,  and  a 
moilernized  version  of  a  portion  of  Chaucer's 
Assembly  of  Fowles.  Most  of  these  appeared 
dunng  his  lifetime  in  the  American  Magazine, 
published  in  Philadelphia,  from  which  a  portion 
were  copied  with  commendatory  remarks  in  the 
London  Monthly  Review.  His  poetical  writings 
were  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1767,  with  a 
biographical  preface  by  N.  Evans,  in  which  he 
"  bespeaks  the  candour  of  the  public  in  behalf  of 
the  collection,  as  the  tkst  of  the  kind  which  the 
Province  has  produced."  The  volume  also  con- 
tains an  anonymous  critical  analysis  of  the  poems, 
written  by  Dr.  William  Smith.*  The  whole 
work  forms  a  quarto  volume  of  224  pages. 

The  Prince  of  Parthia  was  the  first  dramatic 
work  written  in  America.  It  possesses  much 
merit,  with  many  marks  of  hasty  composition, 
and  want  of  mental  maturity.  The  plot  is  drawn 
from  an  ancient  story,  and  is  well  developed, 
though  the  fifth  act  presents  the  usual  excess  of 
bloo&hed  common  to  tragedies  by  yonthfdl 
authors.  The  opening  scene,  descriptive  of  the 
triumphant  return  of  the  yoathftil  hero,  Arsaces, 
from  a  successful  war,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
play,   but    shows,  like    many  sobsequent   pas- 


■   To  guide  the  sailor  in  bts  wandering  way, 
Bee  Godfrey's  elaas  rerene  the  beams  of  day. 
His  lifted  qnadnuit  to  tlie  eye  ^v^j% 
From  adverse  sklea  the  coQateraetioi^  f*f^ 
And  marks,  aa  devloos  ia{l»  bewtkkrf  drjl. 
Each  nice  gradation  from  the  ftteadft^  P^*^ 
Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Tlr^gtaisL  tnyirortsi  **»  •* 
the  invention. 
a  Fi»ber*s  Eariy  PoeCa  of  Pa. 
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sages,  that  the  youDg  dramatist  Lad  read  Shake- 
speare. 

FBOM  TDK  PKRVCB  OT  PASTIIIA. 

Glad  Ctc8*phoii 
Pours  forth  lier  numbers,  like  a  rolling  deluge, 
To  meet  the  blooming  Uei-o ;  all  the  ways. 
On  c'itiier  side,  as  far  ns  sight  can  stretch. 
Are  liii'd  with  crowds,  and  on  the  lofty  walls 
Innumerable  multitudes  are  rang'd. 
On  evVy  countenance  iropaticuce  sate 
With  rovinff  eye,  before  the  train  appeared. 
But  when  Uiey  saw  the  Darling  of  the  ¥i\xe». 
They  rent  the  air  with  loud  repeated  shouts ; 
The  mother  showed  him  to  her  infant  son. 
And  taught  his  lisping  tongue  to  name  Arsaces : 
E'en  need  sires,  whose  sounds  are  scarcely  heard, 
By  feeble  strength  supported,  toss  their  caps. 
And  gave  their  murmur  to  the  general  voice. 
Ootazett.  The  spacious  streets,  which  lead  up  to  the 
temple, 
Arestrew*a  with  flow'rs;  each,  with  frantic  joy. 
His  garland  forms,  and  throws  it  in  the  way. 
What  pleasure,  Phraates,  must  swell  his  bosom, 
To  see  the  prostrate  nation  all  around  him, 
And  know  he*s  made  them  happy !  to  hear  them 
Tease  tlie  gods,  to  shower  their  blessings  on  him  I 
Happy  Arsaces  1  fain  I'd  imitate 
Thy  matchless  worth,  and  be  a  sliining  joy  1 

The  following  lines  are  happily  expressed : — 

Vardanet.  Heav'ns  I  what  a  night  is  this  I 
Lynait.  Tis  filled  with  terror. 

Vardunet.  Terror  indeed  I   it  seems  as  sick'ning 
Nature 
Had  given  her  order  up  to  gcnVal  ruin ; 
The  heavens  appear  as  one  continued  flume, 
Eartli  with  her  terror  shakes,  dim  night  retires, 
And  the  red  lightning  gives  a  dreadful  day. 
While  in  the  thunder's  voice  each  sound  is  lost ; 
Fear  sinks  the  panting  heart  in  ev'ry  boi^om, 
£*en  the  pale  dead,  aSrighted  at  the  horror, 
As  though  unsafe,  start  from  their  marble  goals. 
And  howling  through  the  streets  are  seeking  shelter. 


Fain  would  I  cast  this  tiresome  being  off. 
Like  an  old  garment  worn  to  wretch eduesSb 


Uow  sweet  the  eloauence  of  dying  men  I 
Hence  poets  feignea  the  music  of  the  Swan, 
When  aeath  upon  her  lays  his  icy  hand, 
She  melts  away  in  melancholy  strains. 

With  a  license  to  be  matched  nowhere  ont  of 
Thomas  Heyw(HHl  and  a  few  other  early  English 
dramatists,  he  has  introduced,  amidst  his  Persian 
scenes,  a  song  to  Phillu, 

Among  his  mis^cellanies  is  what  may  be  called 
a  patriotic  version  of  the  first  Psalm.  Its  open- 
ing stanza  if 


Blest  is  the  man  who  never  lent 
To  bold,  designing  men  his  ear. 

W^ho,  on  his  country's  good  intent, 
From  bribing  offices  is  clear. 

He  also  wrote  A  Pastoral  to  the  Memory  of 
General  WoJ/e^  and  an  ambitious  poem  on  Vic- 
tory, which  contains  some  forcible  imnsrery. 

POnV — FBOM  TnX  OOUST  OP  rAXOT. 

Sweet  Poesy  was  seen  their  steps  behind. 
With  golden  tresses  sporting  in  the  wind ; 


In  careless  plaits  did  her  bright  garments  flow. 
And  nodding  laurels  wav*d  around  her  brow ; 
Sweetly  she  struck  the  string,  and  sweetly  suLg. 
The  attentive  tribe  on  the  soft  accents  hung. 
Tis  her's  to  sing  who  great  in  arms  excel. 
Who  bravely  conquer'd  or  who  glorious  fell ; 
Heroes  in  verse  still  gain  a  deatliless  name. 
And  ceaseless  ages  their  renown  proclaioL 
Oft  to  philosophy  she  lends  her  aid. 
And  treads  the  sage's  solitary  shade ; 
Her  great  first  task  is  nobly  to  inspire 
Th'  immortal  soul  with  virtue's  sacred  fire. 


sovo. 


Young  Thyrsis  with  sighs  often  tells  me  his  tale, 

And  artfully  strives  o'er  my  heart  to  prevail. 

He  sings  me  love-songs  as  we  trace  through  the 

grove, 
And  on  each  fair  poplar  hangs  sonnets  of  love. 
Though  I  often  smile  on  him  to  soften  his  pain, 
(For  wit  I  would  have  to  embellish  my  train,) 
I  still  put  him  off,  for  I  have  him  so  fast, 
I  know  he  with  joy  will  accept  me  at  last^ 

Among  the  gay  tribe  that  still  flatter  my  pride. 
There's  Cloddy  is  handsome,  and  wealthy  ocside ; 
With  such  a  pay  partner  more  joys  I  can  prove 
Tlian  to  live  in  a  cottage  with  Thyrsis  on  love. 
Though  the  shepherd  is  gentle,  yet  blame  me  who 

can. 
Since  wealth  and  not  manners,  'tis  now  makes  the 

man. 
But  should  I  fail  here,  and  my  hopes  be  all  past. 
Fond  Thyrsis,  I  know,  will  accept  me  at  last 

Thus  Delia  enliven'd  the  grove  with  her  strain. 
When  Thyrsis  the  shepherd  came  over  the  plain ; 
Bright  Chloris  he  led,  whom  he'd  just  made  his  bride, 
Joy  shone  in  their  eyes,  as  they  walk*d  side  by  side; 
She  scom'd  each  low  cunning,  nor  wish'd  to  deceive. 
But  all  her  delight  was  sweet  pleasure  to  give. 
In  wedlock  she  chose  to  tie  the  swain  fast. 
For  shepherds  will  change  if  put  off  to  the  lost 

A  DrmTRAMBIC  ox  WtVB. 


Come  I  let  Mirth  our  hours  employ. 

The  jolly  God  inspires ; 

The  rosy  juice  our  bosom  fires, 

And  tunes  our  souls  to  joy. 

See,  great  Bacchus  now  descending. 

Gay,  with  blushing  honours  crowned ; 

Sprightly  Mirth  and  Love  attending, 

Around  him  wait, 

In  smiling  state — 

Let  Echo  resound 

Let  Echo  resound 

The  joyful  news  all  around. 

n. 

Fond  Mortals  come,  if  love  perplex. 

In  wine  relief  you'll  find ; 

Who*d  whine  for  woman's  giddy  sex 

More  fickle  than  the  wind  f 

If  beauty's  bloom  thy  fancy  warms. 

Here  sec  her  shine, 

Cloth'd  in  superior  clianns ; 

More  lovely  than  the  blushing  mom. 

When  first  the  op'ning  day 

Bedecks  the  thorn. 

And  makes  the  meadows  gay. 

Here  see  her  in  her  crystal  shrine; 

See  and  adore ;  confess  her  all  divino. 

The  Queen  of  Love  and  Joy 

Heed  not  thy  Chloe's  scorn — 
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This  (jttrkliug  glaw. 

With  wiuDiiig  grace, 

Stall  STor  meet  th;  fotid  embrace. 

And  neTw,  never,  never  cloy, 

Ko  neTOT,  oever-cluj-. 


Here,  Poet,  Me,  Cutsliu'l  spring— 

Come,  give  me  a  bumper,  I'll  muont  to  the  ikiM, 

Another,  another — Tia  dunel  1  arise; 

On  fancy's  wing, 

I  mount,  I  .ing. 

Pam»wu»'  lofty  tiip  I  climb — 

But  hark !  irhat  sounds  are  these  I  hear. 

Soft  as  the  dream  uf  her  in  love, 

Or  lephyn  -whisp'ring  thro"  the  grove  t 

Anil  DOW,  more  solemn  Air  than  fun'ral  wo«. 

The  heavy  numbers  flowl 

And  MOW  again, 

The  vaH<>d  strain, 


1^  Pindar's  long  t 

Hi*  softer  note*  the  Cumiog  galea 

Waft  acraea  the  spicy  vales. 

While,  thro-  tlie  air. 

Loud  whirlwinds  bear 
The  harsher  notes  along. 

Iiis^ur'd  by  vine. 
He  leaves  the  laiy  crowd  below, 
Vho  never  dar'd  to  peep  abroad. 
And,  moaiitiiig  to  his  native  ^y. 
For  aver  there  shall  shine 

No  more  lit  plod 

The  beaten  road ; 
like  hiiD  irtKiHr'd,  like  him  Til  mount  oi 

Like  hi*  my  strain  shall  flow. 


Yield  to  fate. 
Join  the  univeieal  chorus, 

Bacchus  reigns 
Ever  great ; 

Bacchus  reigns 

Ever  glorious — 

Harkt  thejoyfol  groves  rebound, 

Sporting  breeies  catch  the  sound. 

And  tell  to  hill  and  dale  arour  J— 

"Bacchus  reigns' — 

While  far  away, 
lie  busy  echoes  die  aw.iy. — • 

THOMAS  r.visE. 
Tm  literary  mcrita  of  Piiiuo,  OMOciated  with 
hia  services  to  the  Amcricjin  cause  during  the 
KevolutioD,  well  entitle  him  tu  a  place  in  this 
collection.  The  gro»tnew  of  hi.4  pen  in  his  attncka 
OQ  tbo  Chriatiiin  rcligiun,  and  the  miserable  Inst 
yean  of  his  li&  as  painteil  by  do  friendly  biiigra- 
pber,  have  thrown  into  the  shjido  both  his  [latri- 
otism  and  the  merits  of  his  style,  in  tho^e  dnvs 
when  ha  came  to  America,  and  in  oltar  trumpet 


tones  sounded  the  notes  of  r 
sion,  and  fwth  in  the  bucccss  of  tJie  armies  oT 
Washington.  In  this  mixed  world  of  good  and 
evil,  we  innst  le&m  to  separate  virtnes  and  TJcee, 
and  "pick  our  good  from  out  mucU  i!l." 


fnblKtUinsrnatbe 


afedDitkfntmbtaJ'Bil. 


Thomas  Pidne  was  bom  of  Qnaker  parentage, 

the  Bon  of  a  nlay-nuiker,  nt  Thetfom,  in  the 
oounly  of  Norfolk,  England,  January  29,  1786. 
Hu  received  a  grammar-school  education  in  his 
native  town,  and  early  developed  a  taste  for 
poetry,  which  his  parents  disconraged,  conSning 
him  at  the  am  of  thirteen,  for  the  next  five  years, 
to  his  fother  s  nninteresling  and  hiborioiis  calling, 
In  his  twentieth  year,  young  Piune  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  ho  worked  at  his  trade,  relieving  its 
monotony  by  a  cruise  in  a  privateer.  In  1708 
he  is  stay-maker  again  at  Dover,  and  in  1759,  in 
the  some  occupation  at  SandivicL,  wjiere  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  an  cxtineiimn,  who  died  the 
following  year.  The  occupation  of  hi.j  father-in- 
law  opened  a  new  prospect  for  him,  and  ho  aban- 
doned his  trade  for  an  office  in  the  eicise,  which 
be  attained  ai'ter  some  preliminary  training  in  bis 
home  at  Thetf  ird,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  His 
bnslneaa  of  cxciwman  was  varied  hy  employment 
as  teacher  id  iwo  London  acaderaies,  a  position 
which  enabled  hiin  to  acquire  some  philosophical 
knowledge  from  the  lectures  delivered  in  the 
iiietro;)nlts.  In  17GS  he  became  established  at 
I^wes,  in  Sui^acx,  as  exci^man,  where  be  married 
the  dnuriiter  of  a  grocer  and  tolmcconist  recently 
deceased,  to  whose  trade  he  sncceedod.  He  be- 
longed to  a  club  or  the  place,  where  he  muntained 
liis  stiff  Whig  opinions  with  pertinacity  and  ele- 
giince  of  expression.  lie  wrote  at  Lewes  his  odo 
on  the  Death  of  Oeneral  Wnlfe,  which  was  pub- 
li:<lied  in  the  Oentleman't  Miigatint. 

His  business  as  a  grocer  soems  to  have  led  him 
into  some  unwarrantable  smuggling  jiroctices,  for 
which  he  vim  dismissed  the  service  in  1TT4, 
when  ho  went  to  London  oa  an  adventurer, 
having  previonaly  parted  with  his  wife  by  iiintui 
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agreement.  He  was  fbrtnnate  in  procuring  a 
letter  to  Beigamin  Franklin  from  a  commissioner 
of  the  excise,  who  had  been  impressed  with  the 
abihty  with  whidi  Paine  had  urged  an  increase 
of  salary  for  the  officers  of  that  body,  in  a  pam- 
phlet which  he  had  drawn  up  in  their  behalf. 
Franklin  advised  him  to  go  to  America,  whither 
he  set  off  immediately,  reaching  Philadelphia  in 
the  b^inning  of  the  year  1775,  on  the  eve  of  the 
actual  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  at 
once  employed  by  xVitken,'*  a  lHK>k8eIler  of  tliat 
city,  with  a  8a!ary  of  £25  currency  a  year,  as 
editor  of  the  Pennsyhanian  Magazine^  for  which 
he  wrote  the  introduction,  a  felicitous  sentence 
of  which  has  been  noticed  by  his  biographers. 
Alluding  to  the  8ea^on,  January*,  and  the  quite  as 
chilling  nature  of  such  enterprises  in  tho^  times, 
he  says:  ^Thus  encomi^sstfd  with  difficulties, 
tins  £rst  number  of  the  Pennsylvanian  Magazine 
entreats  a  favorable  reception ;  of  which  we  shall 
only  say,  that  like  the  eariy  snowdrop  it  comes 
for&i  in'a  barren  season,  and  contents  itself  witli 
foretelling  the  reader  that  choicer  flowers  are  pre- 
paring to  appear.**  Dr.  Rush,  who  was  attracted 
by  his  clever  conduct  of  the  Magazine.t  formed 
his  acquaintance  in  Aitken^s  bookstore,  and  sug^ 
gested  to  him  the  preparation  of  a  popular  book 
to  meet  the  objections  to  se])aration  from  the 
mother  country.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
fiunous  pamphlet  Common  Sense.X  Paine  thought 
of  calling  it  ''Plain  Truth,**  when  Rush  suggested 
the  title  which  it  bears. 

Its  influence  upon  the  American  cause  Avas  very 
great.  Rush  says  it  was  published  ^'with  an 
effect  which  has  been  rurely  produced  by  types 
and  paper  in  any  age  or  muntry.**  *'l  think 
this  pamphlet,**  says  Aslibel  Green,  of  Princeton, 
in  his  autobiography,  ^'had  a  greater  run  than 
any  other  ever  published  in  our  country.  It  was 
printed  anonymoa<Iy,  and  it  was  a  considerable 
time  before  its  author  was  known  or  suspected. 
In  the  meantime  large  editions  were  freauently 
issued ;  and  in  newspapers,  at  taverns,  and  at  al- 
most every  place  of  public  rei^ort,  it  was  adver- 
tised, and  very  generally  in  these  words :  *^  Com- 
mon Sense,  for  eighteen-])ence.*    I  lately  looked 


^  Sobeft  Aitken  wa»  a  Seotcbman  wbo  taxat  to  Philadel- 
phk  Id  1T69.  and  was  a  bookseller  and  printer.  In  tbc  Kcto- 
radon  be  sided  witb  tbe  American  interest,  and  narrowlj 

ffie■eMMd  a  resktenee  in  tbe  orison  sliips  of  New  York.  He 
bli«bvd  tbe  Penpsyhranla  Magaadne,  or  American  Montblj 
Bseum,  from  Jan.  1773,  to  Jane  17T(L  It  bad  Frands  IIop- 
kinson  and  Witbenpoon  for  eontrlbuton.  Aitken  died  in 
lS(i.  at  tbe  i«e  of  sixty-eigbt— Tbomas's  Hist,  of  Printing 
ILT«. 

t  Tbe  ode  on  Wolfe  and  eocne  spirited  Beflections  on  Lord 
Cttre.  from  bis  pen.  printed  in  tbe  Magazine,  were  noticeable 
articles  for  tbe  time. 

X  Tbe  orisioal  edition  of  *<?ommon  Sense**  was  pablisbed  la 
Pbiladelpbfai  by  Robert  BelU  witb  wbom  it  baaid  tbat  Ftine 
was  tben  emnlored  as  a  ctork.— Notes  on  tbe  Prorincial  Htet. 
of  Pean.  bj  T.  J.  Wbarton.  Peon.  Hist.  Soc  Memoink  1829i. 
p.  151,  wbere  some  amaslna  details  are  iriTen  of  Bell.  He  was 
a  Seotsmaa,  wbo  came  to  Pbiladelphia  in  1T66l  He  bad  been  a 
partner  as  a  bookseller  in  Dnbiin  witb  tiie  fkeetioos  Georipe 
Alexander  Sterens.  He  was  flrvt  an  auetiont^r,  and  after- 
wards a  bonk5«>11er  in  Pbiladelpbia.  where  he  pnblbhed  Black- 
stone's  Coinmentaries  br  sabscriptlon  in  1778.  **  a  stupendous 
enterprise  fur  tbo  time.  Tbe  Kevoiatlon  broke  up  his  busi- 
ness, and  be  turned  auctl<ineer  eiado  and  peddler,  dying  at 
Bicbmond.  in  Viruiuia,  in  17S4.  He  beaded  bfo  auction  an- 
nouncements, **  Jewels  and  diamonds  to  be  9old  or  sacriHeed 
by  Robert  Bell  bumble  proredore  to  tbe  sentimentalists,**  and 
soacbt  sub«(cribi>rs  to  Biadcstone  witb  tbe  invitation.  ^'Inten- 
tional  eneounicvr»  wbo  wi>b  for  a  particl|)ation  of  this  senti- 
mental banquet,  are  requested  to  send  tbeir  names  to  Bobert 
BelL*- 


into  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet,  and  was  ready  to 
wonder  at  its  popularity,  and  the  effect  it  pro- 
duced when  originally  published.  But  the  troth 
is,  it  struck  a  string  which  required  but  a  tooch 
to  make  it  vibnite.  The  country  was  ripe  for 
independence,  and  only  needed  somebody  to  teD 
the  [)ei>ple  so,  with  decision,  boldness,  and  plau- 
sibility. Paine  did  tliis  reckle:«ly,  having  no- 
thing to  do  whether  his  suggestions  were  received 
fevorably  or  unfavorably,  while  wiser  and  letter 
men  thim  he  were  yet  niatiuing  their  minds  by 
reflection,  and  looking  well  to  every  step  which 
they  took  or  advise<l.  Paine's  talent,  and  he  cer- 
tainly poese^sed  it  eminently,  was,  to  make  a  tak- 
ing and  striking  appeal  to  popular  feelings,  when 
he  saw  it  tending  towards  a  i>oint  to  which  he 
Avi-hed  to  push  it,  Avhetlier  for  goo<l  or  for  evil.'^ 

"I  sent  you  from  New  Yoric,''  writes  John 
Adams  to  his  wife,  Philadelphia,  Februarr  18, 
1776,  ^a  pamphlet  intituled  Cionmon  Sense, 
written  in  vindication  of  doctrines  which  there  is 
re&<on  to  ex]>ect  that  the  further  encmachroentB 
of  tyranny  and  depretlations  of  oppression  will 
soon  make  the  common  fnith ;  unless  the  cunning 
ministry,  by  proposing  negotiations  antl  terms  of 
reconciliation,  sliould  divert  the  present  current 
from  its  channel.'t 

No  copyright  was  taken  out ;  it  was  printed  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred  thousand,  and  its  author, 
in  the  midst  of  success,  was  in  debt  to  his  printer 
for  the  work. 

Paine^s  subsequent  pretensions  to  priority  in 
his  Common  Sense  in  setting  the  ball  of  revolo- 
tion  in  rotnion  were  simply  absurd.  He  arrived 
a  foreigner  under  difficulties,  a  few  months  be- 
fore the  battle  of  I^xington.  John  Adams,  in  a 
letter  to  Rush,  May  1,  1807.t  seriously  notices 
these  vaporings.  The  fact  is  that  Paine,  admit- 
ting his  merits  to  the  full,  Avas  a  humble  thou^ 
usefiil  servant  of  the  cause,  never  its  master. 

The  Universitv  of  Pennsylvania  made  him  Mas- 
ter of  Arts,  and  the  legislature  voted  him  the 
substantial  honor  of  five  hundred  pounds.  In 
1776  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army,  and 
was  with  Washington  in  his  retreat  before  Howe 
to  the  Delaware.  To  arouse  the  s}>irit  of  the 
people  and  soldiery  he  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  the  serit«  of  patriotic  tracts,  Th^  Critu^ 
the  first  number  of  which  ap|)eare<l  December  19, 
1776,  and  the  last  on  the  attainment  of  peace, 
April  19,  1783.  There  were  eighteen  numbers 
in  aU.  Number  one  is  now  Wfore  us,  as  it  may 
have  been  read  to  the  corporal  s  guard  in  the 
camp— «ight  small  octavo  pageiis  in  neat  pica,  and 
on  very  dingy  ^taiter.  Its  first  stirring  sentence 
is  still  familiar  as  a  proverb: — "These  are  the 
times  tliat  tiy  men's  soids :  the  summer  soldier 


*  Life  of  A«bbel  Green,  4&  Tbe  followiiis  Hues  appear  te 
Ouej's  American  Museum.  1. 1C7: — 

Awkerican  Imdrpe%dmct, 

When  |n^e|^nant  Nature  strove  relief  to  fssin. 
Ilt-r  nurse  was  Wasbln^on,  bor  midwife  Paiae: 
Tbe  infiuit.  Independence,  scarce  be^an 
To  be,  ere  he  baa  ripen'd  into  man. 
France  hh  codflitber,  Britain  was  bis  md. 
Congnta  bis  guardian,  and  bis  Cstber  God. 

t  Jobn  Adams,  in  his  diary  of  1779,  tells  «s  tbat  on  blsai^ 
liTal  in  France  in  tbat  year,  be  was  greeted  as  tbe  temeva 
Adams  on  tbe  strenstb  of  the  autbonhip  of  tMs  pamphM.. 
which  was  transUted  into  Frtncb,  barl^f  baen  aseribad  tc 
bim.— Works.  ilL  18S. 

%  Works,  Is.  fi0L 
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and  tho  sonshine  patriot  will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink 
from  tho  service  of  his  country;  but  he  that 
stands  it  now,  deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of 
man  and  woman/^  The  rest  was  us  good ;  sar- 
casm for  the  enemy,  eulogy  for  Washington,  and 
a  picturesqne  account  of  the  camp  scenes  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged.  After  this,  as  Cheetham 
remarks:  ^* Paine^s  i)en  was  an  iipi)endage  ahnost 
as  necessary  to  the  army  of  indei^endence,  and  as 
formidable,  as  its  cannon  ;^^  and  he  attributes 
"  much  of  the  brilliant  little  affair''  which  in  the 
same  month  followed  at  Trenton,  to  the  conli- 
dence  inspired  by  this  fii-st  number.  Paine  wrote 
a  second  on  that  victory ;  a  third  at  Philadelphia 
in  April,  1777,  in  which  month  he  was  elected 
by  Congre-^  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Fo- 
reign Atf;iir'«,  a  pi>st  which  he  held  till  1779, 
when  he  was  dismissed  from  the  office  for  a  vio- 
lation of  confidence  in  publishing  a  delicate  state- 
ment affecting  the  loan  or  gift  from  France  in 
oppo^tion  to  the  claim  of  the  negotiator  Silas 
Deane.  The  remaining  numbers  of  the  Crisis 
were  occupied,  as  <»ccasion  arose,  with  war  or 
finance,  tlie  encouragement  of  the  army  at  home, 
and  witty  disparagement  of  the  enemy  in  America 
and  in  Parliament.  General  Sir  William  Ilowe 
and  Lord  North  were  particular  objects  of  his  in- 
veottve.  Of  the  honors  paid  to  the  former,  he 
says:  "  There  are  knights  of  various  orders,  from 
tfaie  knight  of  the  windmill  to  the  knight  of  the 
post,^'  and  proi)oscs  as  a  Hnal  substitute  for  the 
Egyptian  method  of  embalming  the  more  fnignl 
Am.'rican  plan:  "In  a  balmage,  sir,  of  humble 
tar,  you  will  be  as  secure  as  Pharaoh,  and  in  a 
hieroglyphic  of  feathers  rival  in  finery  all  the 
mummies  of  Egypt.'' 

In  17B0,  Paine  was  apjwinted  clerk  to  the  As- 
sembly in  Pennsvlvaniji.  In  1781,  he  accom- 
panied  Col.  Laurens  in  his  mission  to  France,  to 
obtain  a  loan.  They  set  out  in  February,  and  re- 
tameil  in  August  with  two  millions  ami  a  half  of 
specie.        In  1782,  he  had  published  at  Pliiladel- 

Snia  his  Letter  to  the  Abbe  Rayrml ;  a  neat  pro- 
action,  correcting  erroneous  statements  touching 
the  Revolation,  in  which  he  shows  his  own  skill 
in  rhetoric  at  the  expense  of  the  foreign  writer. 

Paine's  services  during  the  war  time  were  pro- 
perly acknowledged  by  the  government.     When 
Washingttm  was  oX\o\\t  resigning  his  commission 
to  Congress,  and  was  at  Rocky  Uill  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Princeton,  he  sent  a  letter  to  Paine  at 
Bordentown,  acknowledging  his  services,  offering 
to  impress  them  upon  Congress,  and  inviting  him 
to  his  table.     In  1785,  Congress  discharged  the 
obligation  by  a  grant  of  three  thousand  dollars ; 
Ptonsylvania  presented  him  fivQ  hundred  pounds, 
and  ^ew  York  conferred  upon  him  a  handsome 
estate  at  New  R:)cheHe,  confiscated  from  a  Royal- 
ist^ wluch  embraced  three  hundred  acres  of  land. 
In  1787,  Paine  retunied  to  Europe,  carrying 
with  him  tlie  mo<lel  of  an  iron  bridge,  which  he 
made  some  stir  with  in  England.     Finding  his 
mother  in  want,  he  settled  upon  her  a  stated  pay- 
ment for  her  support.     When  Burke^s  Reflections 
OQ  the  French  Revolution  appeared,  he  published 
his  reply,  the   Right*  of  Man^  the  first  part  in* 
^  1791 ;  tiie  second  in  1792.    It  has  been  generally 
'  admowledged  to  be  a  work  of  ability.    Many  of 
its  points  of  attack  upon  the  British  constitution 
are  strongly  teken,  and  held  with  saocess.    Its 


views  of  hereditary  Kingcraft  and  of  Democra- 
tic representations,  have  passed,  in  this  country 
at  least,  into  truisms.  One  passage  is  very  feli- 
citous in  expression,  where  he  is  picturing  in 
terms  equal  to  the  language  of  the  great  writer 
whom  he  is  answering,  that  orator's  oversight  of 
the  victims  of  despotism  in  his  poetical  commi- 
seration for  tlie  tate  of  its  royal  perpetrators. 
*^  Not  one  glance  of  compassion,  not  one  commi- 
serating rertection,  that  I  can  find  throughout  his 
book,  has  he  bestowed  on  those  who  lingered  out 
the  most  wretched  of  lives,  a  life  without  hope,  in 
the  most  miserable  of  prisons.  It  is  painl'ul  to 
behold  a  man  employing  his  talents  to  corrupt 
himself.  Nature  Lis  been  kinder  to  Mr.  Burke 
than  he  is  to  her.  He  is  not  affected  by  the  reali- 
ty of  distress  touching  his  heart,  but  by  the  showy 
resemblance  of  it  striking  his  imagination.  He 
pities  the  plumage,  but  forgets  the  dying  bird.  Ac- 
customed to  kiss  the  aristocratical  hand  that  liatb 
purloined  him  from  himself,  he  degenerates  into 
a  composition  of  art,  and  the  genuine  soul  of  na- 
ture forsakes  him.  His  hero,  or  his  heroine, 
must  be  a  tragedy  victim  expiring  in  show,  and 
not  the  real  prisoner  of  misery  sliding  into  death 
in  the  silence  of  a  dungeon.'' 

A  state  prosecution  was  on  foot  against  him 
when  a  French  deputation  called  him  to  France,  to 
sit  in  Convention  for  the  department  of  Calais. 
His  reception  on  his  arrival  there  in  1792  was 
sufficiently  gratifying  to  his  vanit}'.  In  the  Coi>- 
vention,  though  he  voted  for  the  trial  of  the  king, 
he  endeavored  to  preserve  his  life  by  a  speech,  in 
which  he  recommended  banishment  to  America. 
"  Let,"  said  he,  "  the  United  States  be  the  safe- 
guard and  asylum  of  Louis  Capet.  There,  here- 
after, far  removed  from  the  miseries  and  crimes  of 
royalty,  he  may  learn,  from  the  constant  aspect 
of  pui)lic  prosperity,  that  tho  true  system  of  go- 
vernment consists  in  fair  equal,  and  honorable 
representation."  He  was  engaged  in  Constitution- 
making  with  Condorcet.  He  attracted  the  ill  will 
of  the  extreme  party,  and  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
prison  by  RobespieiTc,  on  the  plea  of  being  a  fo- 
reigner, by  the  same  vote  which  consigned  famous 
Anacharsis  Cloot2  to  a  dungeon  and  the  guillo- 
tine. Paine  escaped  the  latter  fate  by  an  acci- 
dent. He  was  imprisone^l  (he  writes  in  one  of  his 
letters)  on  a  corridor  of  the  Luxembourg,  the  door 
of  his  room  opening  outwards.  While  in  this  po> 
sition  it  was  marked  by  the  officers  for  its  supply 
of  victims.  When  they  came  round  the  door  was 
shut  and  tlie  mark  on  the  inside ;  so  Paine  was 
not  guillotined;  and  the  tyrant  falling  shortly 
after,  Monroe,  the  American  ambassa<lor,  reclaim- 
ed him  and  took  him  to  his  house.  His  imprison- 
ment lasted  eleven  months,  from  Dec.  1793  to 
Nov.  1794.  A  first  part  of  his  infidel  work,  The 
Age  o/Hecuon,  was  published  while  Paine  was  in 
prison.     The  second  part  appeared  in  1796. 

In  the  same  year  with  the  completion  of  this 
wretched  publication,  Paine  sent  fortli  in  Paris 
his  Letter  to  George  Washington,  whom  he 
charged  with  neglecting  to  use  tlie  influence  of 
government  for  his  release  as  an  American  citizen, 
and  not  content  with  this  discussion^  depreciated 
for  the  lack  of  qualities  which  he  had  expressly 
attributed  to  him  in  his  American  publications.* 

^  P«ine  gtre  rent  to  hto  foeUnsB  in  Um  fonowiog  apigrain* 
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He  had  now  by  these  writings  made  enemies  of 
every  friend  of  religion  and  his  country  (for  pa- 
triotism was  identical  with  respect  for  Washing- 
ton), and  when  he  returned  to  America  in  1802, 
it  was  to  fall  rapidly  in  public  estimation,  with 
the  additional  incumbrance  of  tlie  personal  ne- 
glect and  vices  of  intemperance  and  avarice  into 
which  he  fell  in  his  old  age.  That  the  former 
had  anticipated  his  return  to  America  is  proved 
by  the  Paris  correspondence  of  Gouverncur  Mor- 
ris, Avho  writes  of  him  June  25, 1793,  as  ^^  a  Uttle 
more  drunk  than  usual,^^  and  the  following  year, 
March  6,  '*  in  the  best  of  times  he  had  a  larger 
share  of  every  otlier  sense  than  of  comnwn  sense, 
and  lately  the  intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirit 
has,  I  am  told,  considerably  impaired  the  small 
stock  which  he  originally  ix)sse8sed/^ 

He  visited  Jefl'erson  at  Washington,  who,  re- 
membering his  early  position,  Iiad  agreed  to  his 
ro(|itest  to  bring  him  home  in  a  natiou:d  vessel ; 
but  the  most  anient  political  reminiscences  could 
not  com|)ensato  for  Paine's  i)ersonal  habits,  and 
the  popular  contempt  into  Avhich  he  had  fallen. 
His  friend  and  biographer  Ricknum  takes  Barlow 
to  task  for  omitting  any  mention  of  him  among 
the  heroes  of  the  American  war  in  the  Columbiad, 
and  proposes  to  give  him  a  snug  place  l>etweon 
Waslungton  and  Franklin  in  the  fifili  book  of  that 
poem.  His  lost  days  at  New  Kochelle  and  New 
York  Imve  been  rutldessly  brought  to  the  gaze 
of  tlie  world  by  liis  American  biographer,  Cheot- 
ham,  who  sometimes  forgets  the  decencies  due 
even  to  drunkenness,  and  always  to  old  age.* 
Paine*s  vanity  was  wounded  by  tlie  neglect  into 
which  he  had  fallen ;  his  early  habits  of  neatness, 
when  he  was  painted  by  Komney,  and  **  looked 
altogether  like  a  gentleman  of  the  old  French 
school,'^  could  not  be  detected  in  the  filth  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  Ilis  intemperance  was  noto- 
rious. His  treatment  of  Madame  Bonneville, 
whom  he  had  induced  to  follow  him  from  Paris, 
not  without  scandal,  was  cruel.  He  was  ar- 
raigned in  court  for  a  petty  debt,  and  exposed  by 
his  servants :  one  of  whom  is  said  to  liave  at- 
tempted his  life  in  revenge  for  his  ill  treatment. 
Jar\'is,  the  i>ainter,  tolerated  his  presence  in  his 
bachelor's  quarters,  and  has  left  us  a  melancholy 
memorial  of  his  appearance  in  the  plaster  bust 
which  is  preser^'ed  m  the  rooms  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.     While  the  artist  was  at  work 


matic  direction  to  the  sculptor  who  shoald  make  Um  statne  of 
Washington : 

Take  from  the  mine  the  coldest  hardest  stone. 
It  nevds  no  fa^bion,  it  is  Washinfrton : 
But  if  you  chi»«U  let  your  strokes  be  rude. 
And  on  hb  breast  engrave  btGRATrruDc 

^  Chet'tbim's  rertsed  private  copy  of  the  Life  of  Paine  Is  in 
the  New  York  Ilistoricai  Society ;  'the  corrections  in  hb  own 
handwriting  and  intended  for  a  5ecoud  edition.  In  tlie  preli- 
minary address  to  Clinton,  the  strong  aniuiadven>ions  on  tlie 
despotism  of  Jefferson's  democracy,  and  his  fears  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Kepublic  are  milled.  The  style  is  generally  im- 
S roved  by  slijilit  verbal  alterations.  In  tlie  description  of  his 
rst  interview  with  Paine  in  the  Preflure.  the  coiniiari^on  of 
the  philosopher's  nose  to  fiardulph's.  as  dc:«cril>ed  by  Fal^tal^ 
is  stricken  out  Cheetham  m-as  an  English  radical  from  Man- 
chester, who  edited  in  New  York  the  Am^rii-itn  Citiz^t.  hold- 
ing a  trenchant  pen  for  a  newspaper.  At  first  he  was  the 
friend  of  Paine.  Paine  h.ts  had  numerotis  biographers,  includ- 
ing Francis  OldvA.  a  fictitious  name  on  a  partisan  pamphlet, 
written  by  the  refugee  loyalist,  the  author  of  the  Political  An- 
nals. Geofix  Chalinors.  I'aine's  nas;e  b  spelt  Pain  throughout 
this  pHHluciion.  There  I*  a  volume  or  Memoirs  by  W.  T. 
Shenvin,  l^>n<lon.  l^ld ;  by  Thomas  Clio  Blckman,  of  the 
same  date ;  and  a  later  volume  by  G.  Vale,  New  York.    1&41. 


upon  it,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  I  shall  secnre  him  to  a 
nicety,  if  1  am  so  tortuuate  as  to  get  plaster  enough 
for  his  carbuncled  noeie.''*  lie  would  lodge  at 
different  places  about  town  as  opportunity  served, 
his  habits  rendering  frequent  cuaDges  of  lodging 
inevitable.  One  of  bin  tenements,  in  not  the 
most  agreeable  locahty,  he  shared  with  a  show 
of  wild  beast*.  Death  approaching,  he  desired, 
in  recollection  of  his  Qiiaker  parentage,  to  be 
interred  in  the  ceineterv  of  that  body,  but  this 
consolation  was  refused  him, — a  circumstance 
which  is  said  to  have  affected  him  deeply.  In 
his  closing  days  he  Avas  \isited  by  clergymen  and 
others  to  convert  him  from  his  irrehgion  or  testify 
to  his  infidelity.  lie  died  quietly  in  New  York, 
June  8,  1809.  His  remains  were  tiken  to  New 
Rochelle  where  he  wa-^  interred  on  hw  fiinn,  with 
an  inscription  on  a  stone,  '^  Thomas  Paine,  author 
of  Common  Sense."  In  1819,  ten  years  aftei^ 
wards,  when  Cobbett  wished  to  create  a  sensa- 
tion, he  altsurdly  rifled  the  grave  of  the  bones, 
which  he  carried  to  England. 

The  merit  of  Paine*s  style  as  a  prose  writer  is 
very  great.  He  had  the  art  of  saying  a  familiar 
tiling  in  a  familiar  way,  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
parting to  it  great  spirit  and  freslmess.  He  could 
sometimes  introduce  an  apposite  story  almost  as 
well  as  Franklin.  His  wit  was  ready,  and  generally 
pungent  enough.  After  his  return  to  America  in 
1802,  he  Avrites,  ^'  Some  of  John  Adams'  IovlI 
subjects,  I  see,  have  been  to  present  him  with  an 
address  on  his  birth-day ;  but  the  Lmguuge  they 
use  is  too  tame  for  the  occasion.  Birth-day  ad- 
dresses, like  birth-ilay  odes,  should  not  creep  along 
like  drops  of  dew  down  a  cabbage  leaf,  but  roll 
in  a  torrent  of  poetical  metaphor.'!  To  Frank- 
lin's saying,  **  ^^'he^e  liK-rty  is,  there  is  my  ctiun- 
try,"  his  retort  was,  "  Where  liberty  is  not,  there 
is  inv  country*."  A  minister  of  a  new  sect  came 
to  him  to  explain  tlie  Scriptures,  asserting  tliat 
the  key  had  been  lost  these  four  tliousand  years, 
and  they  had  found  it  "  It  must  have  l)een  very 
rust}',  then,"  was  Ids  reply.  Some  of  his  sentences 
are  felicitous  as  Sheridan's  for  neatness  and  ];oiiit. 
Thus  in  his  letter  to  the  £aii  of  Shelbume,  of  the 
loss  of  reputation :  **  There  are  cases  in  which  it 
is  as  impossible  to  restore  character  to  life,  as  it 
is  to  recover  the  dead.  It  is  a  plia'nix  that  can 
expire  but  once,  and  from  whose  ashes  there  is 
no  resurrection ;"  and  to  the  same  nobleman  on 
obedience  to  outlandish  authority :  ^'  For  a  thou- 
sand reasons  England  would  be  the  last  c«)untry 
to  yield  it  to.  She  lias  been  treacherous,  mid  Wv 
know  it.  Her  cliai*acter  is  gone,  and  we  have  seen 
tJie  funeral"  To  the  Abbe  Kaynal  he  says,  hold- 
ing Britain  to  account  for  keeping  the  Avorld  iL 
disturbance  and  war :  **  Is  life  so  very  long  the* 
it  is  necessarv,  nav  even  a  dutv,  to  shake  the 
sand  and  ha^stcn  out  the  period  of  duration  I  ^ 
**  Science,"  he  says,  **  the  partisan  of  no  countrv, 
but  tbe  benevolent  patroness  of  all,  has  liberally 
opened  a  temple  where  all  may  meet.  The  phi- 
losopher of  one  country  ^ees  not  an  enemy  in  the 
philosopher  of  anotlier:  he  takes  his  seat  in  the 

*  Francis's  I!emini!«cenoes  of  Printere,  Authors,  &a    There 
was  an  old  couplot  sung  by  the  boys  in  the  streets : — 

Tom  Paine  i*  oomo  from  far.  fh>m  far, 
1115  nose  i.H  like  a  blazini^  rtar  ! 

t  Second  letter  to  the  Otizens  of  tbe  U.  &    Kot.  19, 18C^ 
in  the  Nat  Intell 
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temple  fit  scienoe,  and  asks  not  who  sits  beside 
him."  Literature,  he  calls  "  the  tongue  of  the 
world."  "  War,"  he  says  in  the  Rights  of  Man, 
"  is  the  Pharo  table  of  governments,  and  nations 
the  dupes  of  the  game."  It  was  tliis  word  and  a 
blow,  this  powerful  expression  in  ordinary  sym- 
bols, which  gained  Paine  the  ear  of  the  public 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  His  phra^^s  put 
American  resistance  in  an  incontrovertible  fonn. 

Paine's  slight  claims  as  a  poet  depend  upon  a 
few  showy  pieces,  more  remarkable  for  their 
collocation  of  fine  words  than  just  thought  or  ex- 
pression. He  had  fancy,  but  wanted  poetic 
feeling. 

In  another  light  the  study  of  Paine's  character 
may  be  of  importance  to  the  world,  in  showing 
that  a  certain  degree  of  ready  tact  and  abihty, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  benevolence,  may  consist 
with  the  utter  absence  of  the  liigher  pliilosophical 
and  moral  qualities.  Paine  had  a  great  deal  of 
wit  and  sagacity,  but  their  exercise  was  confined 
to  a  narrow  field.  When  he  undertook  his  attack 
up«m  the  Christian  religion,  it  was  without  the 
learning,  the  thought,  or  the  feeling  requisite  for 
its  study.  It  is  much  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  he 
was  sustained  by  any  better  mi^tive  tlian  vanity. 
Notwithstanding  his  experience  of  the  French 
Revfdution  in  the  cell  of  the  Luxembourg,  he 
could  not  relinquish  the  egotism  and  self-suth- 
ciency  productive  of  the  exces-e.s  which  had  placed 
him  there.  8utF.;ring  from  lawlessness,  ho  was 
vfun  and  empty  en')ugh  to  seek  to  inflict  that 
curse  upon  the  Wi)rKl  in  its  most  important  re- 
lation-^.  The  Age  of  Reason  is  justly  treate  I  >vith 
contempt,  but  it  points  a  most  significant  moral 
of  the  worthlessness  of  the  shallow  powers  of  the 
understanding  divorced  from  t!ie  control  of  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  soul.  "  It  must  soon  sink 
into  infamy,"  said  William  Linn,  from  the  pnlpit, 
who  had  commended  Paine's  political  writings  in 
the  same  place,  and  "  carry  his  own  name  along 
with  it.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  pei-for- 
manoe,  save  the  bold  and  indecent  manner.  Ini- 
deed  it  is  provoking  to  see  the  Christian  religion, 
after  having  withstood  the  roarings  of  the  lion,  in- 
sulted by  the  brayings  of  the  ass.'**  The  pro- 
phecy has  been  verified,  and  under  the  odium  into 
which  he  cast  himself  few  readers  of  the  present 
day  are  familiar  with  the  brilliant  quahtios  which 
once  excited  our  forefathers. 

OPE,  OK  THE  DEATH  OP  OEXEEAL  WOLFE. 

In  a  mouldering  cave  whore  the  wretehed  retreat, 

Bbitanxia  wit  wasted  with  care; 
She  uiouni*d  for  her  Wolfe,  and  exclaimM  against 
fate, 

And  gave  herscJf  up  to  despair. 
The  walLi  of  her  cell  she  had  sculptured  nrouiid 

Witii  the  feat^  of  her  favorite  son  ; 
And  even  the  dust,  as  it  lay  on  the  groiu.d. 

Was  engraved  with  the  deeds  he  had  ilone. 

Tlie  sire  of  the  Gods  fn>m  his  crj'stalline  throne 

Beheld  the  <liscOiisolate  darnel^ 
And  moved  with  her  tears  he  sent  Mercuuv  down. 

And  these  were  the  tidings  that  came. 


•  Linn's  IH!HH>nrse.  T'all  of  Antichrist    Series  "Signs  of  the    ' 
Tlinc:*.''    1794.    An  Epitrraminatist  wrote: 

Here  lies  T<»ni  Pnlne,  who  wrote  In  liberty's  defence. 

But  in  his  **  Age  of  Uoa»on"  lost  his  **  Common  Senso.**         ' 


Britannia  forbear,  not  a  sigh  nor  a  tear 

For  thy  Wolfe  bo  deservedly  loved, 
Your  tears  shall  be  chaneed  into  triumphs  of  joy. 

For  tliy  W^oLFE  is  not  dead  but  removed. 

The  sons  of  the  East,  the  proud  giants  of  old, 

Have  crept  from  their  darksome  abodes, 
And  this  is  the  news  as  in  heaven  it  was  told, 

They  were  marching  to  war  with  the  Ot>ds ; 
A  council  was  held  in  the  chambers  of  Jove, 

And  this  was  their  final  decree. 
That  Wolfe  should  be  called  to  tlie  armies  above. 

And  the  charge  was  entrusted  to  me. 

To  the  plains  of  Quebec  with  the  orders  I  flew, 

He  begg'd  for  a  moment's  dela}"^ ; 
He  cry*d,  Oh  1  forbear,  let  me  victory  hear. 

And  then  thy  command  V\\  obey. 
With  a  darksome  thick  film  I  encompassed  his  eyes, 

And  bore  him  away  in  an  urn. 
Lest  the  fondness  he  bore  to  his  own  native  shore, 

Should  induce  him  again  to  return. 

EEFLECnOKS  ON  THE  LIFE  AMD  DBATU  OP  LOED  CUVL 

Ah !  the  tjile  is  told — ^tlie  scene  is  ended — iind  the 
curtain  fnlls.  As  an  emblem  of  the  vanity  of  all 
earthly  pomp,  let  his  monument  be  a  globe,  but,  be 
that  globe  a  bubble ;  let  his  efiigy  be  a  man  walking 
round  it  in  his  sleep ;  and  lot  Fame,  in  the  character 
of  a  sliadow,  inscribe  his  honors  on  the  air. 

I  view  him  but  ns  yesterday  on  tlie  burning  plains 
of  Plassey,  doubtful  of  life,  health,  or  victory.  I  see 
him  in  the  instant  when  "To  be,  or  not  to  be," 
were  equal  chances  to  a  human  eye.  To  be  a  lord 
or  a  slave,  to  return  loaded  with  the  spoils,  or  remam 
mingled  with  tlie  dust  of  India.  Bid  necessi^ 
always  justify  the  severity  of  a  conqueror,  the  ruM 
tongue  of  censure  would  be  silent,  and  however 
painfully  he  might  look  back  on  scenes  of  horror, 
the  pensive  reflection  would  not  alarm  him.  Tliough 
his  feelings  suflered,  his  conscience  would  be  ao* 
quitted.  The  sad  remembrance  would  move  serene- 
ly,  and  leave  the  mind  without  a  wound.  But,  oh, 
India!  thou  loud  proclaimer  of  European  cruelties, 
thou  bloody  moimment  of  unnecessary  deaths,  be 
tender  in  the  day  of  enquiry*  and  shew  a  Chriatiau 
world  thou  canst  suffer  and  forgive. 

Departed  from  India,  and  loaded  with  the  plun- 
der, I  see  him  doubling  the  Cape  and  looking  wist- 
fully to  Euro-**,  I  see  him  contemplating  on  years 
of  pleasure,  a  .d  gratifying  his  ambition  with  ex- 
pecte<l  honours.  I  see  his  arrival  pompously  an- 
nounced in  every  newspaper,  his  eager  eye  ranibling 
through  the  crowd  in  quest  of  homage,  and  tiis  ear 
listening  lest  an  applause  should  esca|>e  hiuL  Hap- 
pily for  him  he  arrived  before  his  fame,  and  the 
short  interval  was  a  time  of  rest  From  the  cn>wd 
I  follow  him  to  the  court,  I  see  him  enveloped  in  the 
sunsihiiie  of  popular  favour,  rivalling  the  great  in 
honours,  the  proud  in  splendour,  and  the  rich  in 
wealth.  From  the  court  I  trace  him  to  the  country, 
his  equipage  moves  like  a  camp ;  eve:*y  village  bell 
proclaims  his  coming ;  the  wandering  peasants 
admire  his  pomp,  and  his  heart  runs  t»vcr  with  joy. 

But,  alas!  not  satisfied  with  uncountable  thou- 
sands, I  accom|mny  him  again  to  India,  I  mark  the 
variety  of  countenances  wiiich  appear  at  his  landing. 
Confusion  s]irea<ls  the  news.  Every  pjvssion  seems 
alarmed.  The  wailing  widow,  the  'crying  oii)han, 
and  the  childless  parent  remember  and  lament ;  the 
rival  nnb«>bs  court  his  favour;  the  rich  dread  his 
power  and  the  poor  his  severity.  Fear  arid  terror 
march  like  ]>ioneers  before  his  camp,  murder  and 
rapine  accompany  it,  famuie  and  wretchedness  foU 
low  in  the  rear. 
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Resolved  on  aoeumulating  an  unbounded  fortune, 
lie  enters  into  all  the  schemes  of  war,  treaty,  and 
intrigue.  Tlio  British  sword  is  set  up  for  sale ;  the 
heads  of  contending  nabobs  are  offered  at  a  price, 
and  the  bribe  taken  from  both  sides.  Tliousands  of 
men  or  money  are  trifles  in  an  Indian  bargain.  The 
field  is  on  empire,  and  the  treasure  almost  without 
cud.  The  wretched  inhabitants  are  glad  to  eom- 
|>ound  for  offences  never  committed,  and  to  purchase 
nt  any  rate  the  i)riyilege  to  breathe,  while  he,  the 
sole  lord  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  disposes  of 
either  as  he  pleases,  and  prepares  for  Europe. 

Uncommon  fortunes  require  an  uncommon  date 
of  life  to  enjoy  them  in.  Tlic  usual  period  is  spent 
in  preparing  to  live:  and  unless  nature  prolongs 
the  time,  fortmie  bestows  her  excess  of  favours  in 
vain. 

The  conqueror  of  the  East  having  nothing  more 
to  expect  from  the  one,  has  all  his  court  to  make  to 
the  other.  Anxiety  for  wealth  gives  place  to 
anxiety  for  life ;  and  wisely  recollecting  tlint  the  sea 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  resolves  on  taking  his 
route  to  Kurope  by  hind.  Dttle  beings  move  un- 
seen, or  unobserved,  but  he  engrosses  whole  king- 
doms in  his  march,  and  is  gazed  at  like  a  comet 
llie  burning  desert,  the  pathless  mountnins,  and  the 
fertile  valleys,  are  in  their  turns  explored  and 
passed  over.  No  material  accident  distresses  his 
progress,  and  England  once  more  receives  the 
spoiler. 

How  sweet  is  rest  to  the  weary  traveller;  the 
retrospect  heightens  the  enjoyment ;  and  if  the 
future  prospect  be  serene,  the  <}ays  of  ease  and  hap- 
piness arc  arrived.  An  uninquinng  observer  might 
have  been  inclined  to  consider  Lord  Clive,  under  all 
these  agreeable  circumstances:  one,  whose  every 
care  was  over,  and  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  s)t 
down  and  say,  tioul,  take  thine  ease^  thou  ha»t  good$ 
laid  up  in  tttorefor  many  yearn. 

The  r(*ception  which  he  met  with  on  his  second 
arrival  was  in  every  instance  equal,  and  in  many,  it 
exceeded,  the  honours  of  the  firsts  Tis  the  peculiar 
temper  of  the  English  to  applaud  before  they  think. 
Generous  of  their  praise,  they  frequently  bestow  it 
unworthily;  but  when  once  the  truth  arrives,  the 
torrent  stops,  and  rushes  back  again  with  tlie  same 
violence.  Scarcely  had  the  echo  of  applause  ceased 
upon  the  ear,  than  the  rude  tongue  oi  censure  took 
up  the  tale.  The  newspapers,  fatal  enemies  to  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  began  to  buzz  n  general  suspicion  of 
his  conduct,  and  the  inquisitive  )>ublic  uwn  refined 
it  into  particulars.  Every  post  gave  a  stab  to  fame 
— a  wound  to  his  peace,  and  a  nail  to  his  coflin. 
Like  spectres  from  the  grave  they  haunted  him  in 
every  company,  and  whispered  murder  in  his  oar. 
A  Hie  chequcreil  with  uncommon  varieties  is  seldom 
a  long  one.  Action  and  care  will,  in  time,  wear 
down  the  strongest  frame,  but  guilt  and  melancholy 
are  poisons  of  quick  dispatch. 

Say,  cool  deliberate  reflection,  was  the  prize, 
though  abstracted  from  the  guilt,  worthy  of  the 

Sains?  Ah!  no.  Fatigued  with  victory,  he  sat 
own  to  rest,  and  while  he  was  recovering  breath 
he  lost  it  A  conqueror  more  fatal  than  himself 
beset  him.  and  revenged  the  injunes  done  to  India. 

As  a  cure  for  avarice  and  ambition,  let  us  take  a 
view  of  him  in  his  latter  years.  Hah !  what  gloomy 
Being  wanders  yonder?  How  visibly  is  the  melan- 
choly heart  dclineatctl  on  his  countenance.  He 
mounis  no  common  care — his  very  steps  arc  timed 
to  sorrow — ^he  trembles  with  a  kind  of  mental  palsy. 
Perhaps  'tis  some  broken-hearted  parent,  some  David 
mourning  for  his  Abs:ilom,  or  some  Heraclitus  weep 
ing  for  tlie  world.  I  hear  him  utter  something 
about  wealth — ^perhaps  he  is  poor  aud  hath  not 


wherewithal  to  hide  his  head.  Some  debtor  started 
from  his  sleepless  pillow,  to  ruminate  on  poverty, 
and  ponder  on  the  horrors  of  a  jail ;  poor  man.  111 
to  him  and  relieve  him.  Hah !  'tis  Lord  Clive  him- 
self I  Bless  me,  what  a  change!  He  makes,  I  see, 
for  yonder  cypress  shade — fit  scene  for  melancholy 
hearts  !  Til  watch  him  thei'e,  and  listen  to  his  story. 

Lord  Clive.  Can  I  but  suffer  when  a  beggar  pities 
me  f  Ere  while  I  heard  a  ragged  wretch,  who  every 
mark  of  poverty  had  on.  say  to  a  sooty  sweep,  *'  Ah, 
\tooT  Lord  Clive ! "  while  he,  the  negro-colored 
vagrant,  more  mercifully  cruel,  curst  me  in  my 
hearing. 

There  was  a  time  when  fortune,  like  a  yielding 
mistress,  courted  me  with  smiles.  She  never  waitea 
to  be  told  my  wishes,  but  studied  to  discover  them ; . 
and  seemed  not  happy  to  herself,  but  when  she  had 
some  favour  to  bestow.  Ah,  little  did  I  tliink  the 
fair  enchantress  would  desert  me  thus,  and  after 
lavishing  her  smiles  upon  me,  turn  my  reproacher, 
and  publish  me  in  folio  to  the  world.  Volumes  of 
morality  are  dull  and  spiritless  compared  to  me. 
Lord  Clive  is  himself  a  treatise  u()on  vanity,  printed 
on  a  golden  t3'pe.  The  most  unlettered  clown 
writes  explanatory  notes  thereon,  and  reads  them 
to  his  children.  Yet  I  could  bear  these  insults 
could  I  but  bear  myself.  A  strange  unwelcome 
something  hangi  about  me.  In  company  I  seem  no 
company  at  all.  The  festive  board  appears  to  me  a 
stage,  the  crimson-colored  port  i*escmbles  blood. 
Each  glass  is  strangely  metamorphosed  to  a  man  in 
armour,  and  every  bowl  appears  a  nabob.  The  joy- 
ous toast  is  like  the  sound  of  murder,  and  the  loud 
laugli  are  groans  of  dying  men.  The  scenes  of  India 
are  all  rehearsed,  and  no  one  sees  the  trage«.ly  but 
myself  Ah  !  I  discover  things  which  are  not,  and 
hear  unuttered  sounds^ 

Oh,  peace !  thou  sweet  companion  of  the  calm  and 
innocent!  wliither  art  thou  fled?  Here,  take  my 
gold,  and  all  the  world  calls  mine,  and  come  thou  in 
exchange.  Or  thou,  thou  noisy  sweep,  who  mix  thy 
food  with  soot  and  relii^h  it,  who  canst  descend  fnask 
lofty  heights  and  walk  the  humble  earth  again, 
without  repining  nt  the  change,  come,  teach  that 
mystery  to  me.  Or  thou,  thou  ragged  wnndering 
Hbeggar,  who,  when  thou  canst  not  beg  successfully, 
will  pilfer  from  the  hound,  and  eat  the  dirty  morsel 
sweetly — bo  thou  Lord  Clive,  and  I  will  beg,  so  I 
may  laugh  like  thee. 

Could  I  unlearn  what  I've  already  learned — unaet 
what  I've  alreody  aeted^-or  would  some  sacred 
power  convey  inc  back  to  youth  and  innocence,  Fd 
act  another  part — IM  keep  within  the  vale  of  humble 
life,  nor  wish  for  what  the  world  calls  {>onip. 

But  since  this  cannot  be. 

And  only  a  fow  dHvs  and  sod  remain  for  me. 
^V\\  iiaste  to  quit  tiio  scene ;  for  wliat  i^^  life 
When  ev>y  iMSSion  of  the  soul's  at  strife. 

THE  AMERICAN  CKISIS. — XUMBEK  0N& 

These  are  the  times  that  try  ine:rs  souls:  He 
summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  (Mitnot  will,  in  this 
crisis,  shrink  from  the  service  of  his  country ;  but  he 
that  stands  it  now,  deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of 
man  and  woman.  Tyranny,  like  hell,  is  not  easily 
conquered;  yet  we  have  tiiis  consolation  with  us 
that  the  harcler  the  conflict,  the  more  glorious  the 
triumph.  What  we  obtain  too  cheap,  we  e:)tecm  too 
lightly : — Tis  dearness  only  that  gives  every  thing 
its  value.  Heaven  knows  now  to  Ket  a  proper  price 
i.{)on  it.H  goods;  and  it  would  be  strange  indeea,  if 
so  celestial  an  article  as  Freedom  should  not  be 


*  Some  time  before  his  death,  he  became  very  melaneholj— 
■nbject  to  straoge  luuudnations— and  m'os  found  dead  at  last^ 
Author' tJfoU, 
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with  asking  the  following  question,  Why  is  it  that 
the  enemy  hath  left  the  ^'ew  England  provinces, 
and  made  these  middle  ones  the  seat  of  war?  The 
nnswer  IS  easy :  New  England  is  not  infe«sted  with 
Tories,  and  we  are.  I  have  been  tender  in  raising 
the  cry  agaiinst  these  men,  and  used  numberless 
argunientd  to  shew  them  tlieir  danger,  but  it  will 
not  do  to  Sjicrifice  a  world  to  either  their  folly  or 
their  baseness.  The  period  is  now  arrived,  in  which 
eitlier  they  or  we  must  change  our  sentimenta,  or  one 
or  both  must  full.  And  what  is  a  Tory!  Good 
God!  what  is  he?  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  go 
with  a  hundred  Whigs  against  a  thousand  Tories, 
wei-e  they  to  attempt  to  get  into  anns.  Every  Tory 
is  a  coward,  for  a  servile,  slavish,  self-interested 
fear  is  the  foundation  of  Toryir^in  ;  and  a  man  under 
such  influence,  though  he  may  be  cruel,  never  can 
be  brave. 

But  before  the  line  of  irrecoverable  separation  be 
drawn  between  us,  let  us  reason  the  matter  to- 
gether: Your  conduct  is  an  invitation  to  tlie  enemy, 
yet  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  you  has  heart  enough 
to  join  him.  Howe  is  as  much  deceived  by  you  as 
the  American  cause  is  injured  bv  you.  He  expects 
you  will  all  take  up  arms,  and  flock  to  his  standard 
with  muskets  on  your  shoulders.  Your  opinions  are 
of  DO  use  to  him,  unless  vou  support  him  personally; 
for  *tis  soldiers,  and  not  Tories,  that  he  wants. 

I  once  felt  all  that  kind  of  anger,  which  a  man 
ought  to  feel,  against  the  mean  principles  that  are 
held  by  the  Tories :  A  noted  one,  who  kept  a  tavern 
at  AiiiDoy,  wns  standing  at  his  door,  with  as  pretty 
a  child  in  his  hand,  about  eight  or  nine  years  old, 
as  most  1  ever  saw,  and  after  s{>enking  his  mind  as 
freely  as  he  thought  was  prudent,  finu<hed  with  this 
unfatherly  expression,  "  Well !  give  me  peace  in  wy 
day**  Not  a  man  lives  on  the  Continent  but  fully 
believes  that  a  separation  must  some  time  or  other 
finally  take  place,  and  a  generous  parent  would  have 
said,  •*  If  tfure  muft  be  trouble^  let  U  be  in  my  day^ 
ihat  my  child  may  have  peace;**  and  this  single 
reflection,  well  applied,  is  sufficient  to  awaken  every 
man  to  duty.  Not  a  place  ujion  eaiiHi  might  be  so 
happy  as  America.  Her  situntton  is  remote  from 
all  the  wrangling  world,  and  she  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  trnde  with  thcni.  A  man  may  easily  distin- 
guish in  himself  between  temper  and  principle,  and 
I  am  as  confldent,  as  I  nm  that  Goa  governs  the 
world,  that  America  will  never  be  hnppy  till  she 
get*  clear  of  foreign  dominion.  Wars,  without 
ceasing,  will  break  out  till  that  period  arrives,  and 
the  Continent  must  in  the  end  be  conqueror;  fi>r, 
though  the  flame  of  liberty  may  sometimes  cease  to 
diine,  the  coal  never  can  ex])ire. 

America  did  not,  nor  dues  not.  want  force ;  out 
she  wanted  a  proi>er  application  of  that  force. 
Wisdom  is  not  the  purchase  of  a  day,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  we  should  err  at  first  setting  off.  From 
an  excess  of  tenderness,  we  were  unwilling  to  raise 
an  army,  and  trusted  our  cause  to  the  temi>orary 
defence  of  a  well  meaning  militia.  A  summers 
experience  has  now  taught  us  better:  yet  with 
those  troo|>s,  while  they  were  collected,  wo  were 
able  to  set  bounds  to  the  progress  of  the  ene:ny,  and 
tliank  God!  they  are  again  u^^cnibling.  1  always 
considered  a  militia  as  the  best  trooi>9  in  the  world 
for  a  sudden  exertion,  but  they  will  not  do  for  a 
long  cani{>aign.  Howe,  it  is  probable,  will  make  au 
attempt  on  this  city;  should  he  fail  on  this  side  the 
Delaware,  he  is  ruined;  if  he  succeeds,  our  cause  is 
not  ruined.  He  stakes  all  on  his  side  against  a  part 
on  ours;  admitting  ho  succeeds,  the  consequence 
will  be,  that  armies  from  lx)tli  ends  of  the  Continent 
will  march  to  assist  their  sutk-nng  friends  in  the 
middle  Stat4;s  *  for  he  cannot  go  every  where,  it  is 


impossible.  I  consider  Howe  as  the  greatest  enem^ 
the  Tories  have;  he  is  bringing  a  war  into  their 
country,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  him  and  partly 
for  themselves,  tliey  had  been  clear  of.  Should  he 
now  be  expelled,  I  wish,  with  all  the  devotion  of  a 
Christian,  that  the  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  may 
never  more  be  mentioned;  but  should  the  Tories 
give  him  encouragement  to  come,  or  assistance  if 
he  come,  I  as  sincerely  wish  that  our  next  yearns  arms 
may  expel  tliem  from  the  Continent,  and  tlie  Congress 
appropriate  their  possessions  to  the  relief  of  those  who 
have  suffered  in  well  doing.  A  single  successfiil  bat- 
tle next  year  will  settle  the  whole.  America  could 
carry  on  a  two  years*  war  by  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  disaffected  persons,  and  be  made  happy  by 
their  expulsion.  Say  not  that  this  is  revenge,  call  it 
rather  the  soft  resentment  of  a  suffering  people,  who. 
having  no  object  in  view  but  tlie  good  of  all,  have 
staked  their  own  all  u])on  a  seemingly  doubtful 
event  Yet  it  is  folly  to  argue  against  determined 
hardness;  eloquence  may  stiike  the  ear,  and  the 
language  of  sorrow  draw  forth  the  tear  of  compas- 
sion, but  nothing  can  reach  the  heart  that  is  steeled 
with  prejuflice. 

Quitting  this  class  of  men,  I  turn  with  the  warm 
ardour  of  a  fri^d  to  tliose  who  have  nobly  stood, 
and  are  yet  determined  to  stand  the  matter  out*  I 
call  not  upon  a  few,  but  upon  nil ;  not  on  nus  State 
or  TUAT  State,  but  on  every  State ,  up  and  help  us; 
lay  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel ,  better  have  too 
much  force  than  too  little,  when  so  great  an  object 
is  at  stake.  .  Let  it  be  told  to  the  future  world,  that 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  nothing  but  hope  and 
virtue  could  survive,  that  the  city  and  the  country, 
alarmed  at  one  common  danger,  came  foKh  to  meet 
and  to  repulse  it  Say  not,  that  thousands  are  gone, 
turn  out  your  tens  of  thousands;  throw  not  the 
burthen  of  the  day  upon  Providence,  but,  **  skew 
your  faith  by  yottr  workit"  that  God  may  bless  you. 
)t  matters  not  where  you  live,  or  what  rank  of  life 
you  hold,  the  evil  or  tne  blessing  will  reach  you  alL 
The  far  and  the  near,  the  home  counties  and  tlie 
back,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  shall  suffer  or  rejoice 
alike.  Tlie  heart  that  feels  not  now,  is  dead :  The 
blood  of  his  children  shall  cnrae  his  cowardiee,  who 
shrinks  back  at  a  time  when  a  little  might  have 
saved  the  whole,  and  made  thctn  hapjiy.  1  lore  the 
man  that  can  smile  in  trouble,  that  can  gather 
strength  from  distress,  and  grow  brave  by  reflection, 
Tis  the  business  of  little  minds  to  shrink ;  but  he 
whose  heart  is  finn,  and  whose  conscience  approves 
his  conduct,  will  pursue  his  principles  unto  deatlu 
My  own  line  of  reasoning  is  to  myself  as  strait  and 
clear  as  a  ray  of  light  Sot  all  the  treasures  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  1  believe,  could  have  induced  me  to 
support  an  ofl*en8ive  war,  for  I  think  it  murder ;  but 
if  a  thief  break  into  my  house,  burn  and  destroy  my 
pro|>€rty,  and  kill  or  threaten  to  kill  me,  or  those 
that  are  in  it,  and  to  "  bind  me  in  all  caxet  teAa/»o- 
ever,**  to  his  absolute  will,  am  I  to  suffer  it  I  What 
signifies  it  to  me,  whether  he  who  does  it,  is  a  king 
or  a  common  man ;  my  countryman  or  not  my 
C(  u  itryiimn  if  whether  it  is  done  by  an  individual 
V  llaini  or  an  army  of  them!  If  we  reason  to  the 
root  of  things  we  shall  find  no  difference ;  neither 
c  i:i  any  just  cause  be  assigned  why  we  should 
pimi-^h  in  the  one  case,  a:id  pardon  in  the  other. 
1  et  them  call  me  rebel  and  welcome,  I  feel  no  con- 
eei  n  from  it ;  but  1  should  suffer  the  misery  of 
devils,  were  I  to  make  a  whore  of  my  soul  by 
swearing  allegiance  to  one,  whose  character  is  that 
of  a  st»ttish,  stupid,  stubborn,  worthless,  brutish 
man.  I  eonceivo  likewise  a  horrid  idea  in  receiving 
mercy  from  a  being,  who  at  the  last  day  shall  be 
shrieking  to  the  rooks  and  mountains  to  covet  hlia. 
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and  fleeing  with  terror  from  the  orphan,  the  widow, 
an<l  the  slain  of  America. 

There  are  cases  which  cannot  be  overdone  by 
language,  and  this  is  one.  There  are  persons  too 
who  see  not  the  full  extent  of  the  evil  that  threatens 
them ;  they  solace  themselves  with  hopes  that  the 
enemy,  if  tney  succeed,  will  be  merciful.  It  is  the 
madness  of  folly  to  expect  mercy  from  those  who 
have  refused  to  do  justice ;  and  even  mercy,  where 
conquest  is  the  object,  is  only  a  trick  of  war :  The 
cunning  of  the  fox  is  as  murderous  as  the  violence 
of  the  wolf;  ami  we  ought  to  guard  equally  against 
both.  Howe*s  first  object  is  partly  by  threats  and 
partly  by  promises,  to  terrify  or  seduce  the  people 
to  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  receive  mercy.  The 
ministry  recommended  the  same  plan  to  Gage,  and 
tius  is  what  the  Tories  call  making  their  peace ;  '*  a 
peace  which  patseth  all  und^rttanding^**  indeed!  A 
peace  which  would  be  the  immeiliute  forerunner  of 
a  worse  ruin  than  any  we  have  yet  thought  of.  Ye 
men  of  Pennsylvania,  do  reason  upon  those  things! 
Were  the  back  counties  to  give  up  their  arms,  they 
would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  Indians,  who  are  all 
armed :  This  perhaps  is  what  some  Tories  would  not 
be  sorry  for.  Were  the  home  counties  to  deliver  up 
their  arms,  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  resent- 
ment of  the  back  counties,  who  would  then  have  it 
in  their  power  to  chastise  their  defection  at  plea- 
sure. And  were  any  one  State  to  give  up  its  arms, 
THAT  State  must  be  garrisoned  by  all  Howe's  army 
of  Britons  and  He»ians  to  preserve  it  from  the 
anger  of  ,the  rest  Mutual  fear  is  a  principal  link 
in  the  chain  of  mutual  love,  and  woe  be  to  thnt 
State  that  breaks  the  compact  Howe  is  mercifully 
inviting  you  to  barbarous  destruction,  and  men 
must  be  either  roguci  or  fools  that  will  not  see  it 
I  dwell  not  ui>oa  the  vapours  of  imagination ;  I 
bring  reason  t*^  your  ears;  and  in  language,  as  plain 
aa  A,  B,  C,  hold  up  truth  to  your  eyes. 

I  thank  Qod  that  I  fear  not  I  see  no  real  cause 
for  fear,  I  know  our  situation  well,  and  can  see  the 
way  out  of  it  While  our  army  was  collected, 
Howe  dared  not  risk  a  battle,  and  it  is  no  credit  to 
him  that  he  decamped  from  the  White  Plains,  and 
waited  a  mean  opportunity  to  ravage  the  defence- 
leas  Jersies ;  but  it  is  great  credit  to  us,  that,  with 
an  handful  of  men,  we  sustained  nn  orderly  retreat 
for  near  an  hundred  mile**,  brought  off  our  ammuni- 
tion, all  our  fiel  1-pieces,  the  greatest  part  of  our 
stores,  and  had  four  rivers  to  pass.  None  can  say 
that  our  retreat  was  precipitate,  for  we  were  near 
three  weeks  in  performing  it,  that  the  country 
might  have  time  to  come  m.  Twice  we  marched 
back  to  meet  the  enemy  and  remained  out  till  dark. 
The  sign  of  fear  was  not  seen  in  our  camp,  and  had 
not  some  of  the  cowardly  nnd  disaffected  inhabitants 
^read  false  alarms  thro  the  country,  the  Jersies  had 
never  been  ravaged.  Once  more  we  are  again  col- 
lected and  collecting ;  our  new  army  at  both  ends 
of  the  Continent  is  recruiting  fast,  and  we  shall  be 
able  to  open  the  next  campaign  with  sixty  tiiou- 
land  men,  well  armed  and  cU»athed.  This  is  our 
dtnation,  and  who  will  may  know  it  By  persever- 
ance and  fortitude  we  have  the  prospect  of  a 
glorious  issue;  by  cowardice  and  submission,  the 
sad  choice  of  a  variety  of  evils — a  ravaged  coun- 
try— a  depopulated  city— habitations  without 
safety,  and  slavery  without  hope— our  homes  turned 
into  barracks  and  bawdy-houses  for  Hcjiisians,  and 
a  future  race  to  provide  for  whose  fathers  we 
■hall  doubt  o£  Look  on  this  picture,  and  weep 
over  it  I — and  if  there  yet  remains  one  thonght- 
leas  wretch  who  believes  it  not,  let  him  suffer  it 
udamented. 

PkiUddphia,  Decanber  19,  177A. 


UBKRTT  TBE3E, 

A  Song,  written  early  in  the  American  Bevolntion. 
Tuira— **  Gods  of  the  Greeks." 

In  a  chariot  of  light,  from  the  regions  of  day, 

The  Goddess  of  Libebty  came. 
Ten  thousand  celestials  directed  her  way, 

And  hither  conducted  the  dain& 
A  fair  budding  branch  from  the  gardens  above. 

Where  millions  witli  millions  agree. 
She  brought  in  her  hand  as  a  pledge  of  her  love, 

And  the  plant  she  named  Libebty  Thee. 

The  celestial  exotic  struck  deep  in  the  ground. 

Like  a  native  it  flourished  and  bore : 
The  fume  of  its  fruit  drew  the  nations  around. 

To  seek  out  this  peaceable  shore. 
Unmindful  of  names  or  distinctions  they  came, 

For  freemen  like  brothers  agree ; 
With  one  spirit  endued,  they  one  friendship  pur- 
sued. 

And  their  temple  was  Libebty  Tree. 

Beneath  this  fair  tree,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old. 

Their  bread  in  contentment  tney  ate, 
Unvexed  with  the  troubles  of  silver  or  gold. 

The  cares  of  the  grand  and  the  great 
With  timber  and  tar  they  Old  England  supplied. 

And  supported  her  power  on  the  sea: 
Her  battles  they  fought,  without  getting  a  groat. 

For  the  honour  of  Liberty  Tree 

But  hear,  O  ye  swains  ('tis  a  tale  most  profane), 

How  all  the  tyrannical  powers. 
King,  commons,* and  lordi^,  are  uniting  amain, 

To  cut  down  this  guardian  of  ours. 
From  the  east  to  tlie  west  blow  the  trumpet  to 
arms, 

Tliro*  the  land  let  the  sound  of  it  flee : 
Let  the  far  nnd  the  near  all  unite  with  a  cheer. 

In  defence  of  our  Liberty  Tree. 


PKOM  THB  CASTLK  IN  TOE  AI«  TO  THE  LITTLE  CORKER  OP  TBI 

WORLD.* 

In   the  region  of   clouds,   where    the   whirlwinds 
arise. 

My  Castle  of  Fancy  was  built ; 
The  turrets  reflected  the  blue  of  the  skies. 

And  the  windows  with  sunbeams  were  gilt 

The  rainbow  sometimes  in  its  beautiful  state, 

Enameird  the  mansion  around ; 
And  the  figures  thnt  fancy  in  clouds  can  create, 

Supplied  me  witli  gardens  and  ground. 

I    had    grottoes,  and    foantaina,  and    orange-tree 
groves, 
I  had  all  that  enchantment  has  told ; 
I  had  sweet  shady  walks,  for  xYa  Gods  and  their 

ItfOVES, 

I  had  mountains  of  coral  and  gold. 

But  a  storm  thnt  I  felt  not.  had  risen  and  roll'd. 

While  wrnppM  in  a  slumber  I  lay  ; 
And  when  1  look'd  out  in  the  morning,  behold 

My  Castle  was  carried  away. 


•  Mr.  Paine,  while  In  prison  »*  J*^*- c^^JT^^TJ^^^'^.TT^V 
Imdv  under  the  sljmature  of  " The  Ca.nle  In  the  Air.  while  she 
addrcv<d  her  letters  from  **The  Little  Corner  of  the  W  orid. 
For  rea?on»  which  he  knew  not,  tlulr  «nterconr?e  was  sud- 
denly nuspended.  and  fbr  «»ome  time  he  helleved  hi;*  fair  friend 
to  be  In  obscurity  and  dl!«tress.  Many  years  afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  met  her  unexpectedly  at  Pnri\  In  affluent  circam- 
8Unce5.  and  married  to  Sir  Robert  Smith.  The  f.illowinc  is  a 
copy  of  one  of  theac  poetical  effusions.— A ofe  by  Thon.  Clio 
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It  p«it  orer  rivers,  and  vallim,  uid  groves. 

The  vorlil  it  wu  all  id  my  view; 
I  thought  of  my  fricodi,  of  their  fates,  of  their 


At  length  it  tune  over  a  bematiful  >cen«, 

TImt  Hatvmc  id  ulsDce  hod  muJe  ; 
The  place  vu  but  small,  but  'twas  aweetly  Hrens, 

AdiI  cheqner'd  with  inn^iae  and  shade. 
I  gazed,  and  I  eriTied  with  painful  goodwill. 

And  grew  tired  of  mj  seat  in  the  air; 
When  all  of  a  sudden  uiy  Castle  stood  still. 

As  if  some  nttraction  was  there. 

Like  a  lark  from  the  sky  it  came  fluttering  down. 

And  placed  me  exactly  in  view. 
When  who  Bhoiild  I  meet,  in  this  channing  retreat, 
This  comer  of  oalmneBs,  but  tou. 

Delighted  lo  find  you  in  honour  and  esse, 

I  Wt  no  more  sorrow,  nor  pnin ; 
Bnt  the  wind  coming  fair,  I  ascended  the  breeu, 

And  trmt  back  with  my  C:Istli  again. 

ETHAN  ALLEN. 

Ethas  Allen,  the  hero  of  Vermont,  wasa.<!  prond 
of  his  literature  ns  of  his  pergonal  vigor  and  gene- 
rabhip.  Indeed,  no  small  ptirt  of  the  former  was 
put  into  his  vritings.  He  vrroto  as  he  acted,  a 
word  and  a  blow.  For  a  certnin  quick  intense 
conception  of  things,  the  uninstructed  phynqve 
of  the  mind,  his  narrative  of  his  captivity  \s  a 
model,  like  liiaown  flgiiro,  of  mde,  burly  strength. 
It  is  to  be  regrettol  that  lie  did  not  choose  n  better 
province  for  the  exercise  of  his  intellect  in  his 
iitain  work  than  a  lim'form  of  infidelity  and  vul- 
gar attack  npoD  the  Cliristinn  religion. 

Ethan  Allen,  the  son  of  n  fanner  in  Connecti- 
cut, wa.1  b()m  Bt  Coventry  in  thnt  stiite,  .Ian.  10, 
1787,  He  removed  to  tennont  about  the  year 
1773,  and  becamethe  stalwart  leader  of  the  Green 
Uonnlsin  Boys  in  their  resistance  to  the  tenito- 


lial  claims  of  New  York.  His  brilliant  surprisal 
of  Ticonderoga,  in  1775,  "in  the  name  of  the  great 
Jehorah  and  of  the  Continental  Gongrem,^'  need 
hardly  be  inentiiine<l  here.  It  was  pmlahly  the 
raocess  uf  that  oilventiire  which  led  to  the  rash 
attempt  upon   Uontreol,  where  he  was  txiken 


prisoner;  a  captivity  which  gave  rine  to  hie  au- 
thorship of  a  voluine  which  contains  as  mnch  of 
the  eSHcnceof  military  revolutionary  whigismand 
anti-toryisTn,  «a  it  is  possible  to  convey  in  the 
same  space.  This  work  tellsa  snd  story  of  the  lack 
of  gallantry  and  of  the  oppressioii  of  the  British 
service  at  Uiat  time.  A  prisoner  token  in  war  by 
the  English  Deems  to  have  lieen  regarded  as 
something  between  on  enemy  and  a  convict,  not 
entitled  to  the  honorable  courtesy  due  In  the 
one,  and  not  exactly  responsible  to  the  gallows 
assigned  fur  tlie  other.  The  intermediate  tenn 
was  a  rebel,  and  the  respect  for  consongiiini^ 
which  Englstid  should  have  shown  in  the  Etmg~ 
gle,  was  lost  in  the  contempt  of  familiarit}' — as  an 
old -fashion  eil  father  would  whip  his  own  children 
and  reverence  those  of  other  persons.  In  this 
humor  of  his  conquerors,  Allen  was  taken  from 
Montreal  confined  hand  and  feet  in  irons  carried 
on  board  the  Gasjiee  scliooner-of-war,  taken  frwn 
Quebec  to  Liverpool  in  a  government  vessel,  snf- 
fenng  the  accouiTiiodations  of  s  slave  ship,  landed 
with  indignity  at  Falmouth ;  was  kept  a  prisoner 
and  a  show  at  Pendennis  castle;  removed  to  the 
Solebay  frigate,  which  putting  into  Cork,  the 
stures  which  tender-hearted  Irish  friends  setil 
htm  were  conOi^cated  for  the  use  of  the  vessel; 
was  brought  to  tlie  coast  of  America,  and  kept 
in  various  degreeaof  restraint,  latterly  under  fVe«- 
dom  of  panile  at  New  York,  til!  the  victory  of 
Saratoga  brought  about  his  release  in  1778.  He 
uublislieil  the  narroliveof  his  captivity  in  the  fo'- 
lowing  year. 

A  few  sentences  of  this  production  will  show 
the  man  in  the  author.  It  ojniis  ilirectly  with 
the  alTiurof  Ticonderoga: — "Ever since  I  arrived 
at  the  state  of  mnnhooil,  and  acquainted  myself 
with  the  general  historj'  of  mankind,  I  have  felt 
a  sincere^paasion  for  liberty,"  For  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  a  ]>crsonal  encounter  at  a  critical  moment, 
witness  his  defence  of  himself  against  an  Indian 
before  Montreal,  by  seizing  a  British  officer  for  a 
shield,  and  holding  him  before  hiin : — 

The  officer  I  capitulated  with,  thon  directed  rae 
and  my  party  to  iidvance  towards  him,  which  was 
done :  I  handed  liim  my  eword.  and  in  half  a  mi- 
DUte  oiler,  a  savage,  part  of  whose  head  was  shaved, 
beir>K  almost  naked  and  painted,  with  feathers  in- 
termixed witli  the  liair  of  the  otiicr  side  of  his  head, 


he  approached  near  me,  his  hellish  visage  was  be- 
yond all  description;  snake's  eyes  appear  inDoeeot 
ID  eomparisoii  t«  his;  hia  features  extorted  ;  malice, 
death,  murder,  and  llie  wrath  of  devils  and  danined 
spirits  are  the  emblems  of  his  countenance;  and  in 
less  than  twelve  feet  of  me,  presented  his  firelock; 
at  the  instant  of  Iiib  present,  1  twitched  the  officer, 
to  whom  1  giive  my  sword,  between  mc  and  the 
savage ;  but  lie  flew  round  with  great  fury,  tr^'icg  lo 
single  me  out  to  shoot  mc  williout  killing  the  officer; 
but  by  this  time  1  wiis  nenily  as  nimble  oi  he.  kee[>- 
iiig  the  officer  in  such  a  ]>u«ition  that  his  danger  wns 
my  defence;  but,  in  less  tlian  half  a  minute,  I  was 
attacked  by  Jusl  such  nnother  imp  of  hell :  Tlieii  I 
made  the  otiii^er  fly  around  with  incredible  vdoeity, 
for  0  few  seconds  of  time,  when  1  pcrceivcil  a  Cann- 
dlaii,  who  had  lost  one  eye,  as  appeared  afterwards, 
taking  my  yiaxX  againft  Ilie  savages ;  and  in  an  in- 
stant an  Irifhman  tome  to  my  awistanee  with  a  fixed 
bayonet,  and  drove  away  the  fiends,  aweuing  by 
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be  would  kill  them.    This  tragic  scene  compos- 
ed my  mind.     The  escaping  from  so  awful  a  death 
made  even  imprisonment  happy ;  the  more  so  as  my 
conquerors  o.i  the  field  treated  me  with  great  civih- 
ly  aad  poiiteaefls. 

"We  hardly  need  his  assurance,  that  while  con- 
fined on  board  the  Gas|)ee  scliooner  in  irons,  he 
was  "  obliged  to  throw  out  plenty  of  extravagant 
langnage,  whic^li  answered  certain  purposes  at  that 
time,  better  than  to  grace  a  history."  The  non- 
chalant humor  of  the  man  was  defiant  even  of 
death.  "  The  cause,"  says  he,  "  I  was  engaged  in 
I  ever  viewvjd  worthy  hazjirding  my  life  for,  nor 
was  T,  in  the  most  critical  moments  of  trouble, 
sorry  that  I  engaged  in  it ;  and,  as  to  the  world 
of  spirit^  though  I  knew  nothing  of  the  mode  and 
manner  of  it^  I  exf)ected  nevertheless,  when  I 
should  arrive  at  sucli  a  world,  that  I  should  be  as 
well  treated  as  other  gentlemen  of  my  merit." 
His  characters  of  those  about  him  show  a  subtle 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  this  hint  at  a  fool 
in  authority :  "  I  now  foimd  myself  under  a  worse 
captain  than  Syinonds,  for  Montague  was  loaded 
inth  prejudices  against  every  body  and  every 
thing  that  was  not  stamped  with  royalty ;  and 
being  by  nature  underwitted,  his  wrath  was  hea- 
vier than  the  others ;  or  at  least  his  mind  was  in  no 
instance  liable  to  he  directed  by  good  sense,  humor, 
or  bravery,  of  whicli  Symands  was  by  turns  sus- 
ceptible." His  account  of  Loring,  the  British 
commissary  of  prist )ners  in  the  days  of  prison- 
ships  at  New  York,  is  in  his  strongest  manner. 

Tills  Loring  is  a  monster ! — ^There  is  not  his  like 
in  human  shape.  He  exhibits  a  smiling  countenance, 
seems  to  wear  n  phiz  of  humanity,  but  has  been  in- 
sfcmmentally  capable  of  the  most  consummate  acts  of 
wickedness,  wliii'li  were  first  projected  by  an  aban- 
doned British  council  clothed  with  the  authoritv  of 
a  Howe,  mur^leri ng  premeditatedly,  in  cold  blood, 
near  or  quite  two  thousand  helpless  prisoners,  and 
that  in  th-.>  most  clandestine,  mean,  and  shameful 
manner,  at  New  York.  He  is  the  mo^t  mean  spirit- 
ed, cowardly,  deceitful,  and  destructive  animal  in 
Grod*8  creation  below,  and  regions  of  infernal  devils, 
with  all  their  tremendous  horrors,  ore  impatiently 
ready  to  receive  Howe  and  him,  with  all  their  detes- 
table accomplice^,  iito  the  most  exquisite  agonies  of 
the  hottest  region  of  heli  fire. 

Probably  the  British  were  as  glad  to  part  with 
a  gentleni.an  who  could  employ  his  tongue  as  pow- 
erfully as  his  8wor<l,  when  he  was  denied  the  lat- 
ter weapon,  as  Allen  was  to  be  released  by  Elias 
Boudinot,  sent  by  Congress  for  the  service,  and 
fall  into  the  open  arms  of  General  Washington, 
at  Valley  Forge,  "with  peculiar  marks  of  his 
approbation  and  esteem."  It  is  told  of  one  of 
Allen\s  word  encounters  with  a  British  officer, 
that  the  latter  replied  to  his  challenge,  to  pro- 
duce another  woman  who  had  seven  such  sons  as 
his  mother — that  Mary  Magdalene  was  a  case  in 
point,  who  was  also  delivered  of  seVen  devils. 

His  mterview  with  Rivington,  the  pleasure- 
loving  king's  printer  at  New  York,  during  his 
parole,  is  characteristic  of  both  parties.  Riving- 
ton had  oflfended  him  by  his  allusions,  and  Allen 
swore  "  he  would  lick  him  the  very  first  opportu- 
nity he  had."  The  sequel  is  told  by  Rivington 
himself.  "  1  was  sitting,"  says  he,  "  after  a  good 
dinner,  alone,  with  my  bottle  of  Madeira  before 


me,  when  I  heard  an  unusual  noise  in  the  street, 
and  a  huzza  from  the  boys.  I  was  in  the  second 
story,  and,  stepping  to  the  window,  saw  a  tall 
figure  in  tarnished  regimentals,  with  a  large 
cocked  hat  and  an  enormous  long  sword,  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  boys,  who  occasionally  cheered  him 
with  huzzas,  of  which  he  seemed  insensible.  He 
came  up  to  my  door  and  stopped.  I  could 
see  no  more.  My  heart  told  me  it  was  Ethan 
Allen.  I  shut  my  window  and  retired  behind 
my  table  and  my  bottle.  I  was  certain  the  hour 
of  reckoning  had  come.  There  was  no  retreat 
Mr.  Staples,  my  clerk,  came  in  paler  than  ever, 
and,  clasping  his  hands,  said,  "Mater,  he  has 
come!"  "I  know  it."  "Ho  entered  the  store 
and  asked  'if  James  Rivington  lived  there?'  I 
answered,  •  Yes,  sir.'  *  Is  he  at  home  ?'  *  I  will 
go  and  see,  sir,'  I  said ;  and  now,  master,  what  is 
to  be  done  ?  There  he  is  in  tlie  store,  and  the 
boys  ])eeping  at  him  from  the  street."  I  had 
made  up  my  mind.  I  looked  at  the  Madeira — 
possibly  took  a  glass.  "  Show  him  up,"  said  I : 
"and  if  such  Madeira  cannot  moUify  him,  ho 
must  be  harder  than  adamant."  There  was  a 
fearful  moment  of  suspense.  I  heard  him  on  the 
stairs,  his  long  sword  clanking  at  every  step.  In 
he  i«talked.  "Is  your  name  James  Rivington?" 
"  It  is,  sir,  and  no  man  could  be  more  happy  than 
I  am  to  see  Colonel  Ethan  Allen."  "  Sir,  I  Iiave 
come "  "  Not  another  word,  my  dear  colo- 
nel, until  you  have  taken  a  seat  and  a  glass  of 
old  Madeira."     "  But,  sir,  I  don't  think  it  proper 

"    "Not  another  word,  cohmel.     Taste  this 

wine.  I  have  had  it  in  glass  for  ten  years.  Old 
wine,  you  know,  unless  it  is  originally  sound, 
never  improves  by  age."  He  took  the  glass, 
swallowed  the  wine,  smacked  his  Mjis,  and  shook 

his  head  approvingly.    "  Sir,  I  come "    "Not 

another  word  until  yon  have  taken  another  glass, 
and  then,  my  dear  colonel,  we  will  talk  of  old 
afiairs,  and  I  have  some  queer  events  to  detail." 
In  short,  we  finished  two  bottles  of  Madeira,  and 
parted  as  good  friends  as  if  we  had  never  had 
cause  to  be  otherwise."* 

After  his  captivity,  Allen  returned  to  Vermont, 
where  he  was  received  with  a  hearty  welcome  at 
Bennington.  He  again  identified  himself  with 
the  history  of  the  independence  of  Vermont  both 
against  England  and  the  neighboring  states,  and 
after  that  was  secured  in  1791,  lived  mostly  in 
retirement^  composing  his  infidel  work.  Reason 
the  only  Oracle  o/Man^i  which  appeared  in  1784. 


•  Dc  Puy's  Ethan  Mien.  p.  2€2. 

t  Reason  the  only  Oracle  of  Man,  or  a  compendious  system 
of  natural  religion,  alternately  adorned  with  oonfatations  of  a 
variety  of  doctrines  incompatible  to  It;  deduced  from  the 
most  exulted  ideas  which  we  are  able  to  form  of  the  Divine 
and  Human  characters,  and  tram  the  universe  in  general. 
8to.  pp.  47T.  Bennington,  Vt.  1784  As  the  greater  portion  of 
this  eaitlon  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  its  printing  oflBce,  and  it  baa 
not  been  reprinted  entire,  this  is  now  a  verV  scarce  volume. 
A  mntilated  e<lition  appeared  about  1849  in  New  York. 

When  Graydon  was  a  prisoner  in  New  York  in  1777,  after 
the  loss  of  Fort  Washington,  he  met  Allen,  and  has  left  in  his 
Memoirs  a  striking  account  of  his  impressions  of  the  man. 
*♦  His  flgtire  was  that  of  a  robust,  large-framed  man,  worn 
down  by  confinement  and  hard  ftiro;  but  he  was  now  recover- 
ing his  fle»h  and  spirits ;  and  a  suit  of  blue  clothes,  with  a  gold 
laced  hat  that  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  gentlemen  of 
Cork,  enabled  him  to  make  a  verv  passable  appearance  for  a 
rebel  Colonel.  He  used  to  show  a  fhucture  in  one  of  hi^  teeth, 
occasioned  by  his  twisting  off  with  it,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  the  nail- 
which  fastened  the  bar  of  his  handcufft ;  and  which  drew  from 
one  of  the  astonished  spectators  the  exclamation  of  **Damii 
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Of  this  book,  Dr.  Dwight,  in  his  Travels,  has 
remarked  that  **  it  was  the  first  fonnal  publication 
in  the  United  States,  openly  directed  against  the 
Christian  religion.  Wlien  it  came  out,  I  read  as 
much  of  it  as  I  could  summon  patience  to  read. 
Decent  nonsense  may  i)ossibly  anmso  an  idle  hour ; 
but  brutal  nonsense  can  only  be  read  as  an  infiic- 
tion  of  penal  justice."  * 

The  storj'  of  Allen's  second  marringe,  illus- 
trating these  opinions,  is  told  by  his  latest  bicn 
grapher,  De  Puy,  in  his  interesting  and  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Vermont  .t 

"General  Allen,  who  had  at  various  times 
resided  at  Bennington,  Arlington,  and  Tinmouth, 
at  la«it  took  up  his  residence  on  the  Winooski. 
During  a  session  of  the  court  at  Westminst^T,  ho 
appeared  with  a  magnificent  pair  of  horses  and  a 
black  driver.  Chief  Justice  Robinson  and  Stephen 
R.  Bradley,  an  eminent  lawyer,  were  there,  and 
as  their  breakfast  was  on  the  table,  they  aske<l 
Allen  to  join  them.  He  replied  that  he  had 
break fa-^ted,  and  while  they  were  at  the  table,  he 
would  go  in  and  see  Mrs.  Buchanan,  a  handsome 
widow  who  was  at  the  house.  lie  entered  the 
sitting-room,  and  at  once  said  to  Mrs.  Buchanan, 

*  Well,  Fanny,  if  we  are  to  be  married,  let  us  be 
about  it.'      *  Very  well,'  she  promptly  replied, 

*  give  me  time  to  fix  up.'  In  a  few  minutes  she 
was  ready,  and  Judge  Robinson  was  at  once 
called  ujwn  by  tliom  to  perform  the  customary 
ceremony.  Said  Allen,  'Judge,  Mrs.  Buchanan 
and  I  have  c<mcluded  to  be  married ;  I  don't  ciire 
much  about  the  ceremony,  and  as  near  a**  I  can 
find  out,  Fanny  cares  as  little  for  it  as  I  do ;  but  as 
a  decent  respect  for  the  ciustoias  of  society  recpiires 
it  of  us,  we  are  willing  to  have  the  ceremony 
perfbniied.'  The  gentlemen  present  were  much 
surprised,  and  Judge  Robinson  replied,  *  General 
Allen,  this  is  an  important  matter;  have  yoii 
thought  seriously  of  it  ? '  *  Yes,  yes,'  exclaimed 
Allen,  looking  at  Mrs.  Buchanan ;  '  but  it  don't 
require  nmch  thought.'  Judge  liobinson  then  rose 
from  his  seat  and  said,  *  Join  your  hands  together. 
Ethan  Allen,  vou  take  this  woman  to  be  your 
lawful  and  wedded  wife ;  you  promise  to  love  and 

protect  her  according  to  the  'law  of  God  an<l ' 

'  Stop,  stop.  Judge.  The  law  of  God,'  6ai<l  Allen, 
looking  forth  upon  the  fields,  'all  nature  is  full  of 
it.    Yes,  go  OD.    My  team  is  at  the  door.'    As 


bfm.  can  he  eat  Iron  I"  •  •  •   Ills  style  was  a  slnicnilar  com- 
pound of  local   barbariamA,  Mriptural  phra.«e^  and  oriental    , 
wildnem:  and  thoiifrh  iinclasHic  and  sometimes  uncrammatical,    ' 
It  was  hl;;lily  animated  and  forcible.    In  tho  following  sentence    I 
of  his  narrative,  tlioufth  It  is  not  perhaps  strictly  correct  in  its 
oonstniction,  there  Is  to  me,  a  flash  of  moral  pathos  not 
unworthy  a  Robertson.    '  When  the  fleet,'  says  he,  'consisting 
of  about  fbrtv-flve  sail,  Incliidinir  flve  men-of-war,  sailed  from    i 
the  cove  (of  Cork)  with  a  fre^h  breese.  the  appearance  was 
beautiful,  abstracted  from  the  unjust  and  bloodv  desifrns  they    ' 
had  in  view.*    Notwlthstandinir  that  Allen  mf^rht  liave  had    i 
lomethins  of  the  insubordinate,  lawless  frontier  spirit  in  his 
oomposlMon,  having  been  In  a  state  of  hostility  with  tho    ' 
governn>ont  of  New  York  before  the  war  of  the  revolution,  he 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  man  of  generosity  and  honor ;  several    , 
Instances  of  which  occur  in  his  publication,  and   one   not   < 
equivixmlly  came  under  mv  own  observation.    General  W&«h- 
Inirton,  speaking  of  him  in  an  official  letter  of  May  the  12th, 
1788,  observes,  with  a  Just  divriminatioo,  that  there  was  an    i 
original  something  in  him  which  commanded  admiration."* — 
Oraydon's  Memoirs,  948. 

•II.40«. 

t  Ethan  Allen  and  the  Green  Mountain  Heroes  of  *76,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  Early  History  of  Vermont,  by  Henry  W.  De 
Puy,  author  of  **  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  TimMy*"  '^Koasuth,*' 
Ao.    BufBslo.    Phlnney  4i  Co.,  1858. 


Boon  as  the  ceremony  was  ended,  General  AIIcd 
and  his  bride  entered  his  carriage  and  dn)ve  off.^* 

Two  anecdotes  of  Allen  show  the  best  nature 
of  the  man.  He  once  gave  a  note  to  a  citizen  of 
Boston,  who  put  it  in  collection  in  Vermont. 
Judgment  was  about  being  taken,  when  Allen 
emjlloyed  a  lawyer  to  stay  proceedings.  To  his 
surprise,  he  heard,  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
court-house,  his  lawyer  deny  tlie  signature ;  upon 
which  he  ru.'^hed  forward,  and  in  a  loud,  indignant 

tone,  confronted  him :  "  Mr. ,  I  didn't  hire 

vou  to  come  here  and  lie.  That  is  a  true  note. 
1  signe<l  it;  I'll  swear  to  it;  and  I'll  pay  it!  I 
want  no  shufliing.  I  want  time.  What  I  em- 
ployed you  for,  was  to  get  this  business  put  over 
to  the  next  court ;  not  t«)  come  here  and  lie  and 
juggle  about  it."*  This  pn>ves  his  honor; 
another  instance  shows  his  humanity.  When  two 
children,  daughters  of  a  settler,  were  once  lost  in 
the  wiH>ds  of  Vennont,  search  was  made  for 
them  by  the  townspeople  and  given  up.  Allen 
mounted  a  stump,  made  an  eloquent,  pathetic 
ai)i)eal,  rallied  the  company  for  a  new  cxi>edition, 
and  the  children  were  restored  to  their  ])arents. 
Another  anecdote  is  somewhat  ludicrous,  but 
energetic.  While  at  Tinmouth,  he  was  one  day 
in  the  house  of  the  village  physician  when  a  lady 
was  present  for  the  pui-jH)so  of  having  a  tooth 
drawn.  As  often  as  the  doctor  was  readv,  the 
lady's  timidity  baulked  his  operations.  Allen's 
big  nature  grew  i*estive  at  the  sight.  "Here, 
Doctor,  take  out  one  of  niy  teeth."  "  But  your 
teeth  are  all  sound.""  *' [Sever  mind.  Do  as  I 
direct  you."  Out  came  a  tm)th.  "  Now,  madam," 
says  Allen  to  the  lady,  "  take  courage  from  the 
example."  He  once  threatened  to  apply  the 
CMrgumentum  cul  horninem  in  this  novel  form  on  a 
somewhat  larger  scale.  A  man  had  been  con- 
victed of  supplying  the  British  with  provisions, 
and  been  Tsentenced  by  a  jury  of  six  to  be  hung. 
A  lawyer  interposed  for  a  new  trial,  as  twelve 
must  constitute  a  legal  jury.  The  public  was  dis- 
appointe<l  at  the  reprieve.  Allen  addressed  them 
with  an  oath,  advising  to  wait  ft)r  the  day  next 
app(.)inted,  promising — *'  You  shall  see  somebody 
hung  at  all  events ;  for  if  Ke<lding  is  not  then 
hung,  I  will  be  hung  myself.'t 

It  was  not  long  after  the  time  of  these  stories, 
in  the  full  fK)sse'<sion  of  his  powers,  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  he  was  cut  off  suddenly  by  apoplexy,  at 
Burlington,  Vennont,  February'  12,  1789. 

A  brother  of  Ethan  Allen,  Ira  Allen,  wrote  the 
Natural  and  Political  llistorv  of  the  State  of 
Vermont,  published  in  an  octavo  volume  in  1798. 

CONQUEST  OP  TICOXDKROOA. 

Ever  since  I  arrived  at  the  atate  of  manhood,  and 
acquainted  myself  with  the  general  history  of  man- 
kind, I  htivc  felt  a  sincere  passion  for  liberty.  The 
history  of  natioiiB,  dooinea  to  perpetual  slavery,  in 
consequence  of  yielding  up  to  tyrants  their  natural- 
born  liberties,  I  reod  witn  a  sort  of  pliilosophical 
horror;  so  thot  the  first  systematical  and  bloody 
attempt,  at  Lexington,  to  enslave  America, 
thoroughly  electrified  my  nund,  and  fully  deter- 


•  Losslng's  Field  Book,  1. 190. 

t  Do  Puy,  p.  893,  who  vouches  for  the  authenticity  of  tbo 
two  la««t  stories.  He  shows  reason  to  doubt  the  common  story 
of  the  messa^re  sent  by  All«a^8  daughter  to  him  on  her  doath' 
bed. 


FEANCIS  HOPKIKSOH. 


BE^iMd  DM  to  take  part  with  my  ooniitiy.      And,   | 

^rliile  I  wu  vuliiug  fur  iiii  oppartunity  to  B[gndu:e  j 

myself  ia  iLi  behulf,  directinna  were  privBtely  Mnt 

to  Ui«  frum  tlie  the.i  <»ilony  {iioir  stale)  of  Coiiiiecti-    ' 

uut,  to  nuu  (he  Greeii-Muuntiiiii  Boys,  aud,  if  poui-   j 

Itle,  with  them  to  sarpriie  and  take  the  fortreu  of 

'ITiooaderoga.  This  enterprise  I  vlicei-fully  undertook ; 

a  111,  after  first  guitnli.ig  all  the  several  piu9«B  that 

1>^  thitiier,  to  cut  off  ull  intclligeacc  belvceu  the  ; 

l^/trruo:!  siid  the  conntrjr.  mode  n  forced  march  from   j 

llennington,  aii.l   arrived  nt  the   lake  opposite  to  ' 

'll>.-oiiden^a.ou  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day  of  May,   | 

1776,  with  tiro  hundred  a.id  thii-ty  valintit  Qrecn-  ! 

Mountain  Boys;  Slid  It  waa  with  the  utmost  difH- 

colty  tbat  I  procured  boats  to  crofti  the  lake.   Ho«-  i 

er«r,  I  Uiidad  eiglity-thrce  man  near  the  garrison,   I 

and  sent  the  bouts  baeli  for  the   rear-guard,  com-   I 

inaadeJ  bv  Col.  Seth  Warner,  but  the  day  bej^aii  to   | 

down,  a:>d  I  found  mj-self  uuder  the   nccei-^ity  to  I 

atbick  the  fort,  before  the  rear  could  cross  thu  lake;   i 

Bad,  as  it  vaa  vievcd  hazardous,  I  harangued  tlie 

officers  and  soMIc^  in  the  manner  following ; —  j 

"Friends  aad  fellow  soldiers — You  have  for  a  num-  | 

ber  of  years  piut  been  n  scourge   mid   terror  to  i 

arlKtran  power.  Your  valor  lias  been  famed  abroad,  ' 

aad  ackDowledged,  as  nppeirs  by  the  advice  and  i 

ordan  to  me.  n^m  the  Ge:ieral  Assembly  of  Con- 

aeetient,  to  surpriM  and  take   the   garrison   now 

b«fom  us.      I  DOW  propose  to  advance  befora  you, 

and,  in  person,  conduct  you   through   the  wieket- 

Bate:  for  ire  mu«t  thia  luiriiing  either  quit  our  pre- 

or  pi>4'i.'<s  ouraelves  of  this  fortress 

;  and,  iiiaiinuch  as  it  is  a  desperate 

lone  but  the  braveat  of  men  dare 

not  urge  it  on  any  contrary  to  his  i 

indertake  voluntarily,  poise 


In  a  few  minutes;  and 
attempt,  wldch  none 
imdertake.  I  do  not  u 
wilL  You  that  will 
yonr  fipclooki' 

The  men  being,  at  this  time,  drawn  up  in  three 
ranks,  each  poised  his  firelock.  I  ordered  them  to 
bee  to  the  right,  and  at  the  hood  of  the  eentre-lile, 
marched  them  immediately  to  the  wicket-gate  afore- 
■wd,  where  I  found  a  »«:itry  posted,  who  instantly 
■nappe  I  his  fiuee  nt  me  ;  I  ran  immediately  towards 
him.  and  he  retreated  through  Uie  covered  way  into 
the  piirade  within  the  gjrriion,  gave  a  halloo,  and 
ran  under  a  bomb-prooC  My  purty,  who  followed 
tne  into  ihe  fort,  I  formed  on  the  parade  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  face  the  two   barraoka  which  faced 

The  garrison  being  oalccp,  except  the  sentries,  we 
gave  three  huzzat  wiiicli  grciitly  surprised  them. 
Oue  of  the  sentries  made  n  pass  nt  one  of  my  offi- 
cers with  a  charge  1  bayonet,  oinl  slightly  wounded 
him:  My  first  tliought  was  to  kill   him  with  iiiy 
sword;  but,  iji  nn  instant,  I  altered  the  design  and 
ftlry  of  the  blow  to  a  alight  cut  on  the  aide  of  tlie 
head,  n[M>a  whieh  he  dropped  his  gun.  and  asked 
quarter,  which  I  readily  granted  him,  and  denm^xled 
of  him  the  place  where  the  commanding  ofGccr  kept; 
he  shewed  lui:  a  pair  of  stairs  In  the  front  of  a  biir- 
rack,  on  the  west  part  of  the  garrison,  which  led  Up 
to  a  aecoiid  story  in  s^d  barrack,  U>  which  I  inline-   ' 
diatcly  repaired,  and  ordered  the  commander.  CnpC.   i 
De  Ib  Place,  to  come  forth   instantly,  or  I  would 
sooriG-'C   the  whole   garrison;  at  which  the  Cojit,   ! 
came  iiii mediately  to  the  door,  with  his  breeches  in  I 
hishaiid;  when  I  ordered  hini  to  deliver  me  the  fort 
instantly:     be    aaked    me    by    what    authority   I  ' 
deman(fcd  it:  I  answered  him,  "  In  Ikt  name  of  the 
Oreal  Jehoeah.  and  Ih-  CmliHeatal  CoHgrmi."     The   , 
authority  of  the  Cungresii  being  very  little  known 
at  that  time,  he  began  to  speak  ng.iiii;  but  1  inter-  ' 
mpt«d   him,  and  with  my  drawn   sword  over  his  ■ 
head,  again  demanded  an  immediate  surrender  of 
the  garrison:   with  which  he  tlien   complied,  and  [ 
rou  I. — 14 


ordered  hia  men  to  bo  forthwith  p-iroded  without 
arms,  us  he  had  given  up  the  gurii*iii.  ly  the  mean 
time  some  of  my  officers  had  given  orders,  and  in 
consequence  thereof,  sundry  of  the  barrack  doora 
were  beat  down,  and  about  one  third  of  tlie  garri- 
son imprisoned,  which  consisted  of  the  said  com- 
mander, a  LieuL  Feltham,  a  conductor  of  ortjllery. 
a  gunner,  two  Serjeants,  and  forty-four  mnk  and  file; 
about  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  one  thirteen 
inch  mortar,  and  a  number  of  swivels.  Thia  aur- 
priae  was  carried  into  execution  in  the  grey  of  the 
morning  of  the  tenth  of  Mny,  1775.  Thesuuacemed 
to  rise  that  morning  with  a  superior  lustre;  oiid 
Hconderoga  and  its  dependencies  smiled  to  its  con- 
qnenirs,  who  tossed  about  the  flowing  bowl,  and 
wished  succe?'  to  Congress,  and  the  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  Ajuerien. 

FEANC13  HOPKINSON. 

HoPKiNsos,  the  nmlmr  of  TA«  Pretty  Start;, 
and  the  famous  bnlbid,  Th«  Battle  of  the  AVjj", 
was  one  of  the  prime  wits  of  thij  Revolution,  nml 
may  bo  ranked  nlongside  of  Trumbull  for  iiis  effi- 
ciency in  the  aiuso.  The  genius  of  tlio  two  mcii 
may  be  readily  diBtinguished.  Thev  had  wit  and 
humor  in  ditfercnt  combinations.  'Tho  author  of 
M'FinguI  had  more  of  the  former,  Ilopkinson  a 
Ltrger  proportion  of  that  gentlo  <iuality  whieli 
])1aya  around  ttio  heart.  Tlie  one  had  tlie  advan- 
tage in  verse,  tho  other  in  proso.  The  works  of 
both  remain  eminent  ornaments  of  t!ie  litor.itnro 
of  tlieir  country.  We  have  had  nothing  better  in 
their  way  since. 


Francis  Hopkinson  wns  Itorn  in  Philndclpliia  in 
1738.  His  fijtlier,  Thomas,  was  an  Englishman, 
who  emigrated  to  that  city,  liaviug  secured,  it  is 
said,  government  patninnge  through  his  marriage 
with  the  niece  of  tJia  Bishop  of  Worcester,  lie 
assisted  Frnaklin  in  iiis  discoveries  in  electricity, 
and  actively  promoted  the  libernl  improvemenis 
of  the  day.  Upon  his  dentil  his  widow  directed 
the  education  of  the  son  wito  was  sentto  the  Col- 
lege, since  the  Uriversity  of  Peniisvlvaniii.  He 
afterwards  studied  law.  In  IT'M  fo  served  as 
secretary  in  a  contcrence  held  ou  (he  lianks  of  the 
Lehigh,  between  the  p>vcrnmcnt  of  Pennsylvania 
and  several  Indian  nations.    One  of  his  fbniier 
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Tha  Treaty,  celebrates  the  event    In  1765  he 
was  in  England,  remaining  there  two  years,  and 
passing  his  time  between  town  and  country.     On 
nis  return  to  America  he  resided  at  Bordentown, 
New  Jersey,  where  he  married  Miss  Ann  Borden 
of  that  plate.      His  Pretty  Story,  written  in 
the  fashion  of  Arbuthnot^s  John  Bull,  though  in  a 
milder  vein,  was  published  with  great  success  in 
a  pamphlet  in  1774^.    It  re))resents  England  as  a 
nobleman,  possessed  of  a  valuable  fann,  and  with 
a  great  number  of  children  and  grandchildren,  for 
the  government  of  whom  he  had  entered  into 
various  compacts.    Parliament  is  represented  as 
his  wife,  chosen  for  him  every  seven  years  by  the 
familv.    The  fortunes  of  the  American  settlers  are 
depicte<l,  and  the  encnmchinents  of  parhament 
none  the  less  forcibly  presented  in  the  humorous 
description.    The  chapters  end  with  a  broken  pro- 
phetic sentence:  ^' These  harsh  and  unconstitu- 
tional proceedings  of  the  overseer  so  highly  irri- 
tated Jack,  and  the  other  families  of  the  new  farm, 
that**''***.   Cetera  desuntr    The  author's  *' Pro- 
phecy,"  in  1776,  and  **  Political  Catechism"  in 
1777,  heli)ed  to  work  out  the  sequel.    The  latter 
18  a  set  of  queries  and  answers  respecting  Lord 
North  and  tlie  conduct  of  the  war,  ending  with  a 
tribute   to   Washington.     "Who  has  the  chief 
command  of  the  American  army  ?"     "  His  Excel- 
lency General  Washington!"     **  What  is  his  cha- 
racter?"    "To  him   the  title  of  Excellency   is 
apphed  with  peculiar  propriety.     He  is  the  best 
and  the  greatest  man  the  world  ever  knew.    In 
private  life  ho  wins  the  hearts  and  wears  the  love 
of  all  who  are  so  happy  as  to  fall  witliin  the  circle 
of  his  acquaintance.     In  his  public  character  he 
commands    universal    respect    and    admiration. 
Conscious  that  the  principles  on  which  he  acts  are 
indee<l  founded  in  virtue  and  truth,  he  steadily 
pursues  the  arduous  work  with  a  mind  neither 
depressed  by  disappointment  and  difficulties,  nor 
elated  ^vith  temporary'  success.    He  retreats  hke 
a  General,  and  attacks  like  a  Hero.    Had  he  lived 
in  the  days  of  idolatry  he  had  been  worshippe<l  as 
a  God.    One  age  cannot  do  jusdoe  to  his  merit ; 
but  a  grateful  posterity  shall,  for  a  succession  of 
ages,  remember  the  great  deliverer  of  his  coun- 
try.'*   Hopkinson  represented  New  Jersey  in  the 
general  Congress  of  1776,  and  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.    His  Battle  of  the  Kegs, 
written  about  this  time,  and  celebrating  an  actual 
incident,  has  been  the  most  popular  of  American 
Kevolutionary  ballads.     His  humorous  handling 
of  Rivington,  the  royal  printer  at  New  York,  is 
among  his  best  political  squibs. 

When  the  war  was  concluded,  a  new  general 
government  was  to  l)e  established  and  local  diffi- 
culties overcome.  Hopkinson's  pen  here  achieved 
some  of  its  greatest  triumphs  in  exposing  the  dis- 
sensions and  absurdities  of  state  politicians.  His 
Anwc  Boo/,  an  allegory,  containing  in  substance 
the  arguments  of  the  debate  in  the  Convention 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1787,  met  to  consider  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  a  masterly 
production,  and  his  song  on  the  subject  has  ha|>- 
pily  preserved  its  spirit  in  verse. 

His  sharj)  raillery  in  his  essays  did  much  to  miti- 
gate the  excessive  litigation  and  newspaper  con- 
troversies of  the  day.  In  his  Typographical  If  ode 
of  Conducting  a  Quarrel  he  anlicipate<l  Southey's 
fikrhioQ  of  teUing  his  Bear  story  in  tlie  Doctor, 


by  gradations  of  type.      The  paper  made  two 
belligerents  of  the  day,  a  merohant  and  a  lawyer, 
who  were  oppressing  the  pubhc  in  the  newspapers, 
ridiculous.    It  proposed  a  new  style  of  printing  for 
different  degrees  of  abuse  and  invective — various 
type,  from  five  line  pica    to  minion,   through 
French  canon  downwards.     "  There  is  no  look- 
ing," says  he,  "at  the  first  page  of  the  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser, without  imagining  a  number  of  people 
hollowing  and  bawling  to  you  to  buy  their  goods 
or  lands,  to  charter  their  shiix*,  or  to  inform  yoa 
that  a  ser\'aut  or  a  horse  nath  strayed  away. 
For  my  part,  I  am  so  possessed  with*  this  idea, 
that  as  soon  as  I  take  up  the  paper  of  the  day,  I 
turn  over  to  articles  of  intelligence  as  quick  as 
possible,  lest  my  eyes  should  be  stvnned  by  the 
ocular  -uproar  of  the  first  page."     His  Thoughts 
on  the  Disease  of  the  Mind  ;  ttith  a  scheme  for 
purging  the  moral  faculties  of  the  good  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  proposes  that  a  weekly  and  daily 
newspaper  sliould  be  expressly  set  apart  and  ac- 
knowledged as  receptacles  for  all  the  filth  and 
scandal  of  the  town.    The  treatment  is  rather 
Swiftian,  in  occasional  coarsenet^s,  but  the  satire 
is  truthM.     He  compares  the  humors  of  the 
mind  to  the  secretions  of  the  bodv :  "A  sarcasm 
is  nothing  more  than  spitting, — and  so  it  is  usual 
to  say,  ^  he  has  spit  his  spite.^    A  crude  attempt 
at  humor  is  parallel  with  blowing  one^s  nose,  for 
such  humors  are  apt  to  collect  in  cold  constitu- 
tions ;  and  a  young  poetaster  may  be  put  into  a 
considerable  perspiration  by  the  scorehing  flames 
of  love."    Hopkinson  was  a  refonner  in  the  cause 
of  e<lucation,  and  wn>te  various  papers  laughing 
at  its  grnnnnatical,   metaphysical,  and  scientific 
perplexities.    His  Modem  Learning:  exemplified 
by  a  specimen  of  a  collegiate  examinatton,   in 
which  a  salt-box  is  put  through  the  various  cate- 
gories of  the  sciences  is  tlie  best  of  his  papers 
of  this  class.      In  his    sketches  of  the  minor 
morals  and  manners  of  tlie  dav,  he  was  equally 
happy.     His  Essay  on  White-  Crashing  was  mis- 
taken for  the  composition  of  Franklin,  and  pub- 
lished among  his  writings.    His  friend.  Dr.  Rush, 
was  a  great  admirer  of  his  genius  in  these  pro- 
ductions. 

Hopkinson  took  pride  in  his  share  in  planning 
the  grand  Fourth  of  July  Federal  Procession 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1788;  a  minute  account  of 
which  he  prepared  and  has  left  in  his  writings. 
In  1779  he  was  made  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  o^ 
Pennsylvania.  His  decisions  while  in  oflSce  were 
collected  by  him  for  the  eilition  of  his  writings. 
In  1790  he  was  appointed  by  the  President, 
Judge  of  the  District  Court.  He  died  the  follow- 
ing year.  May  9,  of  an  apoplectic  fit.  Before  his 
death  he  had  prepared  the  carefiilly  arraiige<l 
collection  of  his  literary  productions  for  the  press, 
which  was  published  by  Dobson  in  Philadelphia, 
"  in  the  dress  in  which  he  left  them,"  in  three 
octavo  volumes  in  1792,  bearing  the  title:  The 
Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Occasional  Writings 
of  Francis  Hopkinson^  Esq.  A  more  finished  and 
accomplished  work  has  never  issued  from  the 
American  press. 

The  prose  of  Hopkinson  is  quite  unique  and 
original;  simple  in  style,  and  ingenious  in  thougjit 
and  invention ;  always  neat  and  elegant  in  exprei^ 
sion,  and  perfect  in  its  gentle  plavfulness.  His 
poetry  is  of  an  agreeable  turn,  hU  1,^  Allegro  aiul 
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n  Pen»$roao  being  familiar  adaptations  of  Mil- 
ton. His  constant  sensibility  fre<iaently  becomes 
eloqiient;  and  his  verses  have  many  ingenious 
pttmges.  Many  of  his  poems  are  occasional  ad- 
dresses to  the  fur,  in  which  the  chaniis  of  Delia 
tnd  Rosalinda  have  every  attention  paid  to  them. 

In  person,  Hopkinson  is  described  as  a  livelv 
man,  a  little  below  the  common  size,  with  small 
bat  animated  features.'*  Ue  had  many  general 
aooomplishmentis  in  music,  painting,  and  c<mver- 
sation.  As  a  kindly  trait  of  his  character,  it  is 
told  that  he  had  a  pet  mouse  which  would  come 
to  him  at  table,  ana  that  his  familiar  pigeons  were 
quite  fiunous.f  He  oorresponde<l  on  novelties  in 
Bdenoe,  for  which  he  had  a  decided  taste,  ^vith 
fVanklin  and  Jefferson.  His  portrait^  from  which 
oar  vignette  is  taken,  is  painted  by  Pine. 

His  sou,  Joseph  Hopkinson,  wrote  the  song, 
Hail  Colmnbia. 

▲  URTBB  FBOM  ▲  OdrrLKMAH  IH  AMXBIOA,  TO  HO  rBXMXTD  XV 
XUBOPS,  OK  Wmrs-WASHIXO. 

Dbab  Sn, — ^The  peculiar  customs  of  every  country 
appear  to  strangers  awkward  and  absurd,  but  the  iu- 
habitaiits  consider  them  as  very  proper  and  even 
neeessary.  Long  habit  imposes  on  the  understand- 
ing, and  reconciles  it  to  any  thing  that  is  not  mani- 
fertly  pernicious  or  immediately  destructive. 

Tne  religion  of  a  country  is  scarcely  held  in 
greater  veneration  than  its  established  customs: 
aad  it  b  almost  as  difficult  to  produce  an  alteration 
in  the  one  as  in  the  other.     Any  interference  of 

g Dvemme.it  for  the  reformation  of  national  customs, 
owever  trivial  and  absurd  they  may  be,  never  fails 
to  produce  the  greatest  discontent,  and  sometimes 
dangerous  convulsions.  Of  this  there  are  frequent 
instances  in  history.  Bad  habits  are  most  safely 
removed  by  the  same  means  that  established  them, 
via.  by  imperceptible  gradatio!is,  and  the  constant 
example  and  influence  of  the  higlier  class  of  the 
people. 

we  are  apt  to  conclude  that  the  fashions  and  man- 
ners of  oar  own  country  are  most  rational  and  pro- 
per, because  the  eye  and  the  understanding  have 
long  since  been  reconciled  to  them,  and  we  ridicule 
or  condemn  those  of  other  nations  on  account  of 
their  novelty:  yet  the  foreigner  will  defend  his 
national  habits  with  at  least  as  much  plausibility  as 
we  can  our  own.  The  truth  is,  that  reason  has 
little  to  do  in  the  matter.  Customs  are  for  the 
most  part  arbitrary,  and  one  nation  has  na  good  a 
right  to  fix  its  peculiarities  as  another.  It  is  of  no 
purpose  to  talk  of  convenience  as  a  standanl  : 
every  thing  becomes  convenient  by  practice  and 
habit 

I  have  read  somewhere  of  a  nation  (in  Africa,  I 
think)  which  is  governed  by  twelve  counselhira. 
When  these  counsellors  are  to  meet  o'l  ])ublic  busi- 
ness, twelve  large  earthen  jars  are  set  in  two  rows, 
and  filled  with  water.  Tlie  counsellors  enter  the 
apartment  one  after  another,  stark  naked,  and  each 


♦  **  At  Mr.  Pealc'8  painter's  room  I  met  Mr.  Francis  Hop- 
kinson, late  a  Mandamoa  Goaosellor  of  New  Jeraer,  now  a 
member  of  the  Contloental  Conirreas,  wha  It  seems,  u  a  native 
of  Philadelphia:  awn  of  a  prothonotary  of  this  country,  who 
was  a  perran  much  respected.  Th«  son  was  liberally  educated, 
and  te  a  painter  and  a  poet  I  have  a  curiosity  to  penetrate 
a  little  deeper  Into  the  bosoni  of  this  curious  gentleman.  He  is 
one  of  yoar  pretty,  little,  onrlon^  ingenious  men.  His  head  is 
not  bifp^r  than  a  iMve  apple,  less  than  our  friend  Pemberton, 
or  Doc^r  Simon  Tufts.  I  have  not  met  with  anything  In 
natural  history  more  amusing  and  entertaining  than  his  per- 
•ooal  appearance — ^yet  be  is  genteel  and  well  bred,  and  b  very 
•odaL^Wohn  Adams  to  his  wife.    Phi  la.  Aug.  81,  m& 

t  D«kipIalo«*s  Beposltory,  Art  Hopkinson. 


leaps  into  a  jar,  where  he  sits  up  to  the  chin  in 
water.  When  the  jars  are  all  filled  with  counsellors, 
they  proceed  to  deliberate  on  the  great  concerna  of 
the  nation.  This,  to  be  sure,  forms  a  very  notesque 
scene ;  but  the  object  is  to  transact  the  public  busi- 
ness: they  have  been  accustomed  to  do  it  in  this 
way,  and  therefore  it  appears  to  them  the  most 
rational  and  convenient  way.  Indeed,  if  we  con- 
sider it  impartially,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  a  counsellor  may  not  be  as  wise  in  an  earthen 
jar  as  in  an  elbow  chair;  or  why  the  good  of  the 
people  may  not  be  as  maturely  considered  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other. 

Tlie  established  manners  of  every  country  are  the 
standards  of  propriety  with  the  people  who  have 
adopted  them ;  and  every  nation  assumes  the  riffht 
of  considering  all  deviations  therefrom  as  barba- 
risms and  absurdities. 

Ibe  Chinese  have  retained  their  laws  and  customs 
for  ages  immemorial:  and  although  they  have  long 
had  a  commercial  intercourse  with  European  na- 
tions, and  are  well  acquainted  with  their  improve- 
ments in  the  arts,  aiul  their  modes  of  civilization, 
yet  they  are  so  far  from  being  convinced  of  any 
superiority  in  the  European  manners,  that  their 
government  takes  the  most  serious  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  customs  of  foreigners  taking  root  amongst 
them.  It  employs  their  utmost  vigilance  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  guard 
ngainst  innovations  that  might  affect  the  charac- 
teristic manners  of  the  people. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  Sandwich  islands  in  the 
SoutJi-Sea,  they  have  been  visited  by  ships  from 
several  nations  ;  yet  the  natives  have  shown  no  in- 
clination to  prefer  the  dress  and  maimers  of  the  visi- 
tors to  their  own.  It  is  even  probable  that  they 
pity  the  ignorance  of  the  Eun>peans  they  have 
seen,  as  far  removed  from  civilization;  and  value 
themselves  on  tlie  propriety  and  advantage  of  their 
own  customs. 

Ibere  is  nothing  new  in  these  observations,  and  I 
had  no  intention  of  making  them  when  I  sat  down 
to  write,  but  they  obtruded  themselves  upon  me. 
My  intention  was  to  give  you  some  account  of  the 
people  of  these  new  states ;  but  I  am  not  sufficiently 
informed  for  the  purpose,  having,  as  yet,  seen  little 
more  than  the  cities  of  New-  York  and  FhiladelphicL 
1  have  discovered  but  few  national  singularities 
amongst  them.  Their  customs  and  manners  are 
nearly  the  same  with  those  of  England,  which  they 
have  long  been  used  to  copy.  For,  previous  to  the 
late  revolution,  the  Americans  were  taught  from 
their  infancy  to  look  up  to  the  English  as  the  pat- 
terns of  perfection  in  all  things. 

I  have,  however,  observed  onjb  custom,  which,  for 
aught  I  know,  is  peculiar  to  this  country.  An  ac- 
count of  it  will  serve  to  fill  up  the  remainder  of  this 
sheet,  and  may  nfford  you  some  amusement. 

When  a  young  couple  are  about  to  enter  on  the 
matrimonial  state,  a  never-failing  article  in  the  mar- 
riage treaty  is,  that  the  lady  shall  have  and  enjoy 
the  free  and  unmolested  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
wnrrE-w ASHING,  with  all  its  ceremonials,  privileges, 
atid  appurtenances.  You  will  wonder  what  this 
privilege  of  whitr-wanhing  is.  I  will  endeavor  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  ceremony,  as  I  have  seen  it 
performed. 

There  is  no  season  of  the  year  in  which  the  lady 
may  not,  if  she  pleases,  claim  her  privilege;  but  the 
latter  end  of  May  is  generally  fixed  upon  for  the 
purpose.  Tlie  attentive  hnsband  may  judge,  bv  cer- 
tain prognostics,  when  the  storm  is  nigh  at  hand.  If 
the  lady  g^ws  uncommonly  fretful,  finds  fault  with 
the  servants,  is  dii^contentea  with  the  children,  and 
complains  much  of  the  nastiness  of  every  thing  about 
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her:  these  are  symptoms  which  ought  not  to  be 
neglected,  yet  they  Bometimes  go  otf  without  any 
further  effect  But  if,  when  the  husband  rises  in 
the  morning,  he  should  observe  in  the  yard,  a  wheel- 
barrow,  with  a  Quantity  of  lime  in  it,  or  should  see 
certain  buckets  nlled  with  a  solution  of  lime  in  wa- 
ter, tliere  is  no  time  for  hesitation.  He  immediately 
locks  up  the  apartment  or  closet  where  his  papers 
and  private  property  are  kept,  and  putting  the  key 
.in  his  pocket,  betakes  himself  to  flight.  A  husband, 
however  beloved,  becomes  a  perfect  nuisance  during 
this  season  of  female  rage.  His  authority  is  super- 
seded, his  commission  suspended,  and  the  very 
scullion  who  cleans  the  brasses  in  the  kitchen  be- 
comes of  more  importance  than  him.  He  has 
nothing  for  it  but  to  abdicate,  f(»r  a  time,  and  run 
from  an  evil  which  he  can  neither  prevent  nor  mollify. 
The  husband  gone,  the  ceremony  beginsw  The 
walls  are  stripped  of  their  furniture— paintings, 
prints,  and  looking-glasses  lie  huddled  in  heaps 
about  the  floors ;  the  curtains  are  torn  from  their 
testers,  the  beds  crammed  into  windows,  chairs  and 
tables,  bedsteads  and  cradles  crowd  the  yard ;  and 
the  garden  fence  bends  beneath  the  weight  of  car- 
l>ets,  blankets,  cloth  cloaks,  old  coats,  under  petti- 
coats, and  rogged  breeches.  Here  may  be  seen  the 
lumber  of  the  kitchen,  forming  a  dark  and  confused 
mass  for  the  foreground  of  the  picture ;  gridirons  and 
frying-pans,  rusty  shovels  and  broken  tongs,  joint 
stools,  and  the  fractured  remains  of  rush-bottomed 
chairs.  There  a  closet  has  di^^gorged-  its  bowels — 
riveted  plates  and  dishes,  halves  of  china  bowls, 
cracked  tumblers,  broken  wine-glnsses,  phials  of  for- 
gotten physic,  papers  of  unknown  powders,  seeds 
and  dried  herh^,  tops  of  tea-pots,  and  stoppers  of 
departed  decnntei*6 — from  the  rag-hole  in  the  garret, 
to  the  rat-hole  in  the  cellar,  no  place  escapes  un- 
rummaged.  It  would  seem  t\B  if  the  day  of  general 
doom  was  come,  and  the  utensils  of  the  hou^e  were 
dragged  forth  to  judgment  In  this  tempest,  the 
words  of  King  Lear  unavoidably  present  themselves, 
and  might  with  little  alteration  be  made  strictly  ap- 
plicable. 

-Let  the  great  gods 


Thnt  keep  this  drcadml  pother  o'er  our  heads 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.    Tremble  thou  wretch 
That  host  within  thoe  undlrulged  crimes 

Unwhipt  of  justice 

Close  pent  up  guilt, 

Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  ask 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace.** 

Tliis  ceremony  completed,  and  the  house  tho- 
roughly evacuated,  the  next  operation  is  to  smear 
the  walls  and  ceilings  with  brushes,  dipped  into  a 
solution  of  lime  called  wiiite-wasu;  to  pour  buckets 
of  water  over  every  floor,  and  scratch  all  the  j)ar- 
titions  nnd  wainscots  with  hard  brushes,  charged 
with  soft  soap  and  stone-cutter's  sand. 

The  windows  by  no  means  escape  the  general 
deluge.  A  servant  scrambles  out  upon  Uie  pent- 
house, at  the  risk  of  her  neck,  ana  with  a  mng 
in  her  hand,  and  a  bucket  within  reach,  dashes 
innumerable  gallons  of  water  against  the  glass 
panes,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  passengers  in  the 
street 

I  have  been  told  tliat  an  action  at  law  was  once 
brought  ogninKt  one  of  these  water  nymphs,  by  a 
person  who  had  a  new  suit  ot  clothes  spoiled  by 
this  operation:  but  after  long  argument  it  was  de- 
termined that  no  damages  could  be  awarded ;  inas- 
much as  the  defendant  was  in  the  exercise  of  a  legal 
right,  and  not  answerable  for  the  consequences. 
And  so  the  poor  gentleman  was  doubly  nonsuited ; 
for  he  lost  both  his  suit  of  clothes  ana  his  suit  at 
law 


These  smearing  and  scrstchitrgs,  these  washings 
and  dashings,  being  duly  perfonued,  the  next  cere- 
monial is  to  cleanse  and  replace  the  distracted  fund- 
ture.  You  may  have  seen  a  house-raising,  or  a  ship- 
launch — recollect,  if  you  can,  the  hurry,  bustle,  con- 
fusion, and  noise  of  such  a  scei.e,  and  you  will  have 
son^e  idea  of  this  cleansing  match,  llie  misfortune 
is,  that  the  sole  object  is  to  moke  things  clean.  It 
matters  not  how  many  useful,  ornomental,  or  valua- 
ble articles  suffer  mutilation  or  death  under  the  ope- 
ration. A  mahogany  chair  and  a  carved  frame  un- 
dergo the  same  discipline ;  they  are  to  be  made  clean 
at  all  events ;  but  their  preservation  is  not  worthy 
of  attention.  For  instance :  a  fine  large  engraving 
is  laid  flat  upon  the  floor;  a  number  of  smaller 
prints  are  piled  upon  it,  until  the  super-incumbent 
weight  cracks  the  lower  glass — but  this  is  of  no  im- 
portance. A  valuable  picture  is  placed  leanirg. 
against  the  sharp  corner  of  a  table ;  others  are  made 
to  lean  against  that,  till  the  pressure  of  the  whole 
forces  the  corner  of  the  table  through  tlie  canvas  of 
the  first  The  frame  and  glass  of  a  fine  print  are  to 
be  cleaned ;  the  spirit  and  oil  used  on  tnis  occasion 
are  suffered  to  leak ,  through  and  deface  the  ei> 
graving---no  matter!  If  the  gloss  is  clean  and  the 
frame  shines  it  is  sufficient — tlie  rest  is  not  woitliy 
of  consideration.  An  able  arithmetician  hath  made 
a  calculation,  founded  on  long  exerience,  and  proved 
that  the  losses  and  destruction  incident  to  two 
white-washings  are  equal  to  one  removal,  and  three 
removals  equal  to  one  fire. 

This  cleansing  frolic  over,  matters  begin  to  rerome 
their  pristine  appearance :  the  storm  abates,  ai:d  all 
woula  be  well  again :  but  it  is  impossible  that  so 
great  a  convulsion  in  so  small  a  community  should 
pass  over  without  producing  some  consequences. 
For  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  operation,  the 
family  are  usually  afflicted  with  sore  eyes,  soie 
throats,  or  severe  colds,  occasioned  by  exiialatioLS 
from  wet  floors  and  damp  walls. 

I  know  a  gentleman  here  who  is  fond  of  account- 
ing for  every  thing  in  a  philosophical  way.  He 
considers  this,  what  I  call  a  cusiotfif  as  a  real,  period- 
ical disease,  peculiar  to  the  climate.  His  train  of 
reasoning  is  whimsical  and  ingenious,  but  I  am  not 
at  leisure  to  give  yuu  the  detail.  The  resiUt  was, 
that  he  found  the  distemper  to  be  incurable;  but 
after  much  study,  he  thought  he  had  discovered  a 
method  to  divert  the  evil  he  could  not  subdue.  For 
this  purpose,  he  caused  a  small  building,  about 
twelve  feet  square,  to  be  erected  in  his  garden,  and 
furnished  with  some  ordinary  chairs  and  tables,  and 
a  few  prints  of  the  cheapest  soi-t.  His  hope  was, 
that  when  the  white-washii.g  frenzy  seized  the 
females  of  his  family,  they  might  repair  to  this 
apartment,  and  scrub,  and  scour,  and  smear  to  their 
hearts*  content;  and  so  spend  the  violence  of  the 
disease  in  this  out-post,  whilst  he  ei:jo3'ed  himself  in 
quiet  at  hcad-qnarters.  But  the  ex]^eiimeiit  did 
not  answer  his  exnci'tation.  It  was  impossible  it 
should,  since  a  piincipal  part  of  the  gratification 
consists  in  the  lndy*s  having  an  uncontrolled  light 
to  torment  her  husband,  at  leost  once  in  every  year; 
to  turn  him  out  of  dours,  and  take  the  reii.s  of  go- 
vernment into  her  own  hands. 

There  is  a  much  better  contrivance  than  this  of 
the  philosopher's :  which  is,  to  cover  the  walls  of 
the  house  with  paper.  Tliis  is  gei.eially  done.  And 
though  it  does  not  abolish,  it  at  least  shortens  tlie 
period  of  female  dominion.  This  ])apcr  is  decorateil 
with  various  fancies,  nnd  made  so  ornamental  that 
the  women  have  admitted  the  fashion  without  per- 
ceiving the  disign. 

Tliere  is  also  another  alleviation  of  the  husband's 
distress.     He  generally  has  the  sole  use  of  ■  small 
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room  or  eloeet  for  his  Ixm>1c8  and  papers,  the  key  of 
-which  he  is  allowed  to  keep.  This  is  considered  as 
a  pririleged  place,  even  in  the  white-washing  sea- 
son, and  stanos  like  the  land  of  Ghthen  amidst  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  But  then  he  must  be  extremely 
cautious,  and  ever  upon  his  guard;  fur  should  he  in- 
advertently go  abroad,  and  leave  the  key  in  his 
door,  the  house-maid,  who  is  always  on  the  watch 
for  such  an  opportunity,  immediately  enters  in  tri- 
umph with  buckets,  brooms,  and  brudhe^ — takes 
possession  of  the  premises,  and  forthwith  puts  all 
jiis  books  and  papers  to  rights,  to  his  utter  con- 
fusion, and  sometimes  serious  detriment  I  can  give 
you  an  instance. 

A  gentleman  was  sued  at  law,  by  the  executors  of 
a  mechanic,  on  a  charge  found  against  him  on  the 
deceased's  books  to  the  amount  of  £30.  The  de- 
fendant was  strongly  impressed  with  a  belief  that 
he  had  discharged  the  aebt  and  taken  a  receipt ; 
but  as  the  tmnsaction  was  of  long  standing,  he 
knew  not  where  to  find  the  receipt  The  suit  went 
on  in  course,  and  the  time  approached  when  judg- 
ment should  be  obtained  against  him.  He  then  sat 
down  seriously  to  examine  a  laive  bundle  of  old 
papers,  which  he  had  untied  and  displayed  on  a 
table  for  the  puri)06e.  In  the  midst  of  liis  search  he 
was  suddenly  called  away  on  business  or  impor- 
tanee.  He  forgot  to  lock  the  door  of  his  room.  The 
house-maid,  who  had  been  long  looking  for  such  an 
opportunity,  immediately  entered  with  the  usual 
implements,  and  with  great  alacrity  fell  to  cleaning 
the  room  and  puttvig  things  to  rights.  One  of  the 
first  objects  tuat  struck  her  eye  was  the  confused 
situation  of  tlie  papers  on  the  table.  Tliese,  without 
delay,  she  hudaled  together  like  so  many  dirty 
knives  and  forks ;  but  in  the  action,  a  small  piece 
of  paper  fell  unnoticed  on  the  floor,  which  un- 
fortunately happened  to  be  the  very  receipt  in 
question.  As  it  had  no  very  resjiectable  appear- 
ance, it  was  soon  after  swept  out  with  the  common 
dirt  of  the  room,  and  carried  in  a  dust-pan  to  the 
yarJ.  The  tradesman  had  neglected  to  enter  the 
ere  lit  in  his  books.  Tlie  defendant  could  find 
nothing  to  obviate  the  charge,  and  so  judgment 
went  against  him  for  debt  and  costs.  A  fortnight 
after  the  whole  was  settled,  and  tlie  money  paid, 
one  of  the  children  found  the  receipt  amongst  the 
dirt  in  the  yard. 

There  is  also  another  custom,  peculiar  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  nearly  allied  with  the  former. 
I  mean  that  of  washing  the  pavements  before  the 
doors  every  Saturday  evening.  I  at  first  supposed 
this  to  be  a  regulation  of  the  police ;  but,  on  rurther 
inquiry,  I  find  it  is  a  religious  rite  preparatory  to 
the  Sabbath :  and  it  is,  I  believe,  the  only  religious 
rite  in  which  the  numerous  sectaries  of  this  large 
city  perfectly  agree.  The  ceremony  begins  about 
aanaet  and  continues  till  ten  or  eleven  at  night  It 
is  Tery  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  walk  the  streets  on 
those  evenings.  He  runs  a  continual  risk  of  having 
a  backet  of  dirty  water  dashed  against  his  legs;  but 
a  Philadelphian  born  is  so  much  accustomed  to  the 
danger  that  he  avoids  it  with  surprising  dexterity. 
It  is  from  tliis  circumstance  that  a  Philadelphian 
may  be  known  any  where  by  a  certain  skip  m  his 
gait  The  streets  of  New  York  are  paved  with 
rough  stonesw  These,  indeel,  are  not  washed,  but 
the  dirt  is  so  thoroughly  swept  from  between  them 
that  they  stand  ur>  sharp  and  prominent,  to  the 
great  annoyance  or  those  who  are  not  accustome  1 
to  so  roo^n  a  path.  But  habit  reconciles  every 
thing.  It  IS  diverting  enough  to  see  a  Philadelphian 
■t  New  York.  He  walks  the  street  with  as  much 
painful  caution  as  if  his  toes  were  covered  with 
•oral,  or  his  feet  lamei  by  the  gout:  whilst  a  New 


Yorker,  as  little  approving  the  plain  masonry  of 
Philadelphia,  shuifles  along  the  pavement  like  a 
parrot  upon  a  mahogany  table. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  ablutions  I 
have  mentioned  are  attended  with  no  small  incon- 
venience ;  yet  the  women  would  not  be  induced  by 
any  consideration  to  resign  their  privilege. 

Notwithstanding  this  singularity,  I  can  give  you 
the  strongest  assurances  that  the  women  of  America 
make  the  most  faithful  wives,  and  the  most  attentive 
mothers  in  the  world.  And  I  don't  doubt  but  you 
will  join  me  in  opinion,  that  if  a  married  man  is 
made  miserable  only  for  one  week  in  a  whole  year, 
he  will  have  no  great  cause  to  complain  of  the 
matrimonial  bond. 

This  letter  has  run  on  to  a  length  1  did  not  ex- 
pect ;  I  therefore  hasten  to  assure  you  that  I  am  as 
ever, 

June,  1786.  Your,  Ac  <fcc.  Ac 

MODXIV  LBABimrO :  XXEMPLiriKD  BY    A    SPXCIMXN  OF  A  OOL- 

LBGL4TB  XXAMIlfATIOir. 

JMapkysios. 

•  Prof.  What  is  a  salt-uox  f 

Stu.  It  is  a  box  made  to  contain  salt 

Prof.  How  is  it  divided  f 

Stu.  Into  a  salt-box,  and  a  box  of  salt 

Peof.  Very  welH — show  the  distinction  f 

Srn,  A  salt-box  may  be  where  there  is  no  salt; 
but  salt  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a 
box  of  salt 

Prof.  Are  not  salt-boxes  otherwise  divided  f 

Stu.  Yes :   by  a  partition. 

Prof.  What  is  the  use  of  this  partition  f 

Stu.  To  separate  the  coarse  salt  from  tlie  fine. 

Prof.  How  ? — think  a  little 

Stu.  To  separate  the  fine  salt  from  the  coarse. 

Prof.  To  be  sure : — ^it  is  to  separate  the  fine  from 
the  coarse:  but  are  not  salt-boxes  yet  otherwise 
distinguished  f 

Stu.  Yes :   into  possihUy  probuble,  and  positive. 

Prof.  Define  these  several  kinds  of  salt-boxes. 

Stu.  a  possible  salt-box  is  a  stxltrbox  yet  unsold 
in  the  hands  of  the  joiner. 

Prof.  Why  so  f 

Stu.  Because  it  hath  never  yet  become  a  salt-box 
in  fact,  having  never  had  any  salt  in  it;  and  it  may 
possibly  be  applied  to  some  other  use 

Prof.  Very  true : — for  a  salt-box  which  never  had, 
hath  not  now,  and  perhaps  never  may  have,  any 
salt  in  it,  can  only  be  termed  a  possible  salt-box. 
What  is  a j[>ro6a6/tf  salt-box! 

Stu.  It  is  a  salt-box  in  the  hand  of  one  going  to 
a  shop  to  buy  salt  Rnd  who  hath  six-pence  in  his 
pocket  to  pay  the  grocer :  and  a  positive  salt-box  is 
one  which  hath  actually  and  hondfde  p^ot  salt  in  it 

Prof.  Very  goo  1 :— but  is  there  no  instance  of  a 
positive  salt-box  which  hath  no  salt  in  it  ? 

Stu.  I  know  of  none 

Prof.  Yes :  there  is  one  mentioned  by  some  authors: 
it  is  where  a  box  hath  by  long  use  been  so  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  that  although  all  the  salt  hath  oeen 
long  since  emptied  out,  it  may  yet  be  called  a  salt- 
box,  with  the  same  propriety  that  we  sny  a  salt 
herring,  salt  beef,  Ac.  And  in  this  sense  any  box 
that  may  have  accidentally,  or  otherwise,  been  long 
steeped  in  brine,  may  be  termed  positively  a  salt- 
box,  although  never  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  salt  But  tell  me,  what  other  division  of 
salt-boxes  do  you  recollect  f 

Stu.  They  are  further  divided  into  substantive  and 
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petulant :  a  iubstaniive  salt-box  is  that  which  stands 
by  itself  on  the  table  or  dresser ;  and  a  pendant  is 
that  which  hangs  upon  a  nail  against  the  wall 

Prof.  What  is  the  idea  of  a  salt-box? 

Stu.  It  is  that  image  which  the  mind  conceives 
of  a  salt-box,  when  no  salt-box  is  present 

Prop.  What  is  the  abstract  idea  of  a  salt-box  f 

Stu.  It  is  the  idea  of  a  salt-box,  abstracted  fW)m 
the  idea  of  u  box,  or  of  salt,  or  of  a  salt-box,  or  of  a 
box  of  salt 

Prof.  Very  right : — and  by  these  means  you  ac- 
quire a  most  perfect  knowledge  of  a  salt-box :  but 
tell  me,  is  the  idea  of  a  salt-box  a  salt  idea  9 

Stu.  Not  unless  the  ideal  box  hath  ideal  salt  in  it 

Prof.  True : — and  therefore  an  abstract  idea  can- 
not be  either  salt  or  fresh  ;  round  or  square ;  long  or 
short :  for  a  true  abstract  idea  must  be  entirely  free 
of  all  adjuncts.  And  tliis  shows  the  difference  be- 
tween a  salt  idea,  and  an  idea  of  salt — ^Is  an  apti- 
tude to  hold  salt  an  essential  or  an  accidental  pro- 
perty of  a  salt-box  9 

Stu.  It  is  essential ;  but  if  there  should  be  a  crack 
in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  the  aptitude  to  spill  salt 
would  be  termed  an  cuxidental  property  of  that  salt- 
box. 

Prof.  Very  well  1  very  well  indeed ! — ^Whatis  the 
salt  called  with  respect  to  the  box? 

Stu.  It  is  called  its  contenta. 

Prof.  And  why  so  ? 

Stu.  Because  the  cook  is  content  quoad  hoe  to 
find  plenty  of  salt  in  the  box. 

Prof,  "iou  are  very  right: — I  see  you  have  not 
misspent  your  time:  let  us  now  proceed  to 

Zoffie, 

Prof.  How  many  parts  are  there  in  a  salt-box? 

Stu.  Three.     Bottom,  top^  and  sides. 

Prof.  How  many  modes  are  there  in  salt-boxes  9 

Stu.  Four.  The /ormo/,  the  substantial f  the  acei- 
dental,  and  the  topsey-turvey. 

Prof.  Define  these  several  modes. 

Stu.  The /orma/  respects  the  figure  or  shape  of 
the  box,  such  as  round,  square,  oblong,  and  so  forth ; 
the  substantial  respects  the  work  of  the  joiner ;  and 
the  accidental  depends  upon  the  string  by  which  the 
box  is  hung  against  the  wall 

Prof.  Very  well. — And  what  are  the  consequences 
of  the  acciclental  mode? 

Stu.  If  the  string  should  break  the  box  would  fall, 
the  salt  be  spilt,  the  salt-box  broken,  and  the  cook 
in  a  bitter  passion :  and  this  is  the  accidental  mode 
with  its  consequences^ 

Prof.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  the  top 
and  bottom  of  a  salt-box  ? 

Stu.  The  top  of  the  box  is  that  part  which  is 
uppermost,  ana  the  bottom  that  part  which  is  lowest 
in  all  positions 

Prof.  You  should  rather  sny  the  lowest  part  is 
the  bottom,  and  the  uppermost  part  is  the  top. — ^How 
is  it  then  if  the  bottom  should  oe  the  uppermost  9 

Stu.  The  top  would  then  be  the  lowermost ;  and 
BO  the  bottom  would  become  the  top,  and  the  top 
would  become  the  bottom :  and  this  is  called  the  top- 
sey-turvey mode,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  acciden- 
tal, and  frequently  arises  from  it 

Prof.  Very  good. — But  are  not  salt-boxes  some- 
times single  and  sometimes  double  f 

Stu.  Yes. 

Prof.  Well,  then  mention  the  several  combina- 
tions of  salt-boxes  with  respect  to  their  having  salt 
or  not 

Stu.  They  are  divided  into  single  salt-boxes 
having  salt ;  single  salt-boxes  having  no  salt;  double 
salt-boxes  having  salt ;  double  salt-boxes  having  no 


salt ;  and  single  double  salt-boxes  having  salt  and 
no  salt 

Prof.  Hold  I   hold  I — ^you  are  g^ing[  too  far. 

Gov.  We  cannot  allow  further  time  for  logic, 
proceed  if  you  please  to 

Natural  PhOosophy, 

Prof.  Pray,  Sir,  what  is  a  salt-box? 

Stu.  It  is  a  combination  of  matter,  fitted,  fWuned, 
and  joined  bv  the  hands  of  a  workman  in  the  form 
of  a  box,  ana  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  receiving, 
containing,  and  retaining  salt 

Prof.  Very  good. — What  are  the  mechanical 
powers  concerned  in  the  construction  of  a  salt-box  9 

Stu.  The  ax,  the  saw,  the  plane,  and  the  hammer. 

Prof.  How  are  these  powers  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose intended  ? 

Stu.  The  oo;  to  fell  the  tree,  the  saw  to  split  the 
timber. 

Prof.  Consider.  Is  it  the  property  of  the  mall 
and  wedge  to  split  9 

Stu.  The  saw  to  slit  the  timber,  the  plane  to 
smooth  and  thin  the  boards. 

Prof.  How  !  Take  time  I  Take  time  1 

Stu.  To  thin  and  smooth  the  boards. 

Prof.  To  be  sure— the  boards  are  first  thinned 
and  then  smoothed — go  on — 

Stu.  The />/an«  to  thin  and  smooth  the  boards, 
and  the  hammer  to  drive  the  nails. 

Prof.  Or  rather  tacks. — ^Have  not  some  pbiloeo> 
phers  considered  glue  as  one  of  the  mechanical 
powers  9 

Stu.  Yes ;  and  it  is  still  so  considered,  but  it  is 
called  an  inverse  mechanical  power :  because,  where* 
as  it  is  the  property  of  the  direct  mechanical  powers 
to  generate  motion,  and  separate  parts ;  glue,  on  the 
contrary,  prevents  motion,  and  keeps  the  parts  to 
which  it  is  applied  fixed  to  each  other. 

Prof.  Very  true. — What  is  the  mechanical  law  of 
the  saw  f 

Stu.  The  power  is  to  the  resistance,  as  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  and  force  impressed  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  strokes  in  a  given  time. 

Prof.  Is  the  saw  only  used  in  slitting  timber  into 
boards  9 

Stu.  Yes,  it  is  also  employed  in  cutting  boards 
into  lengths. 

Prof.  Not  lengths :  a  thing  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  have  been  cut  into  lengths, 

Stu.  Into  shortnesses. 

Prof.  Certainly — into  shortnesses.  Well,  what 
are  the  mechanical  laws  of  the  hammer  9 

Gov.  The  time  wastes  fast;  pass  on  to  another 
science. 

MathemaHes. 

Prof.  What  in  &  salt-box  f 

Stu.  It  is  a  figure  composed  of  lines  and  snrfaoeib 

Prof.  What  are  the  external  figures  of  a  salt-box? 

Stu.  Four  parallelograms  and  two  squares. 

Prof.  How  are  these  disposed  9 

Stu.  Tlie  four  parallelograms  are  thus  disposed : 
The  superior,  or  top  ;  the  anterior,  or  front ;  the  in- 
ferior, or  bottom;  and  the  posterior ^  or  back ;  and 
the  two  squares  form  the  two  ends. 

Prof.  Very  good — Let  us  now  consider  one  of  the 
squares  at  the  end  of  the  salt-box.  Suppose  then  a 
diagonal  line  to  be  drawn  from  one  of  the  angles  of 
this  square  to  the  o]>posite  angle  of  the  same,  what 
will  be  the  consequence  ? 

-Stu.  It  will  divide  the  square  into  two  equal  and 
similar  triangles. 

Prof.  Very  true. — ^But  can  you  demonstrate  that 
these  two  equal  and  similar  triangles  are  equal  to 
each  other  ? 
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Sto.  I  disw  the  aquare  A  B  C  D,  whoee  sides  are 
S  all  equal,  and  the  contained  an- 
gles, all  right  angles.  I  then 
draw  the  dmgonal  B  C,  dividing 
the  square  into  two  equal  parts. 
Then  I  say,  that  one  of  those 
equal  parts,  viz.  the  triangle 
A  B  G  IS  equal  to  the  other  equal 
part  or  triangle  BCD;  and  fur- 
ther, that  those  two  triangles  are  not  only  equal 
but  similar.  For  by  the  I06th  proposition  of  the 
49th  Book  of  Euclid,  if  in  two  triangles,  all  the 
lines  and  angles  of  the  one,  are  equal  to  all  the 
eorresponding  lines  and  angles  of  the  other,  those 
two  triangles  will  be  equal  and  similar.  But  the  leg 
A  B  of  the  triangle  A  B  C,  is  equal  to  the  leg  C  1> 
of  the  triangle  BCD,  because  they  are  two  of  the 
tides  of  the  square  A  B  C  D,  equal  by  construotion  : 
and  the  leg  A  C  is  equal  to  the  leg  B  D  for  the  same 
reason ;  and  because  the  hypothenuse  B  C  is  com- 
mon to  both  triangles,  therefore  the  hypothenuse  of 
the  triangle  A  B  C  is  equal  to  the  hypothenuse  of 
the  triangle  BCD.  Now,  because  by  the  115th 
proposition  of  the  same  book,  equal  legs  subtend 
equal  angles  of  the  same  radii ;  it  follows,  that  all 
the  angles  of  the  triangle  ABC  are  equal  to  the 
corresponding  angles  of  the  triangle  B  D  C :  ergo^ 
thoee  two  triangles  are  equal  and  similar :  and  ergo^ 
if  a  square  be  cut  by  a  diagonal  line  into  two  equal 
parts,  those  parts  will  be  equal  Q  E  D. 

Pkof.  Very  well  I  very  well  indeed! — Suppose 
now  a  right  line  to  be  let  fall  from  a  given  point 
above  a  salt-box,  till  it  shall  touch  the  superior  pa- 
rallelogram, and  another  right  line  to  be  let  fall  from 
the  same  point  till  it  should  touch  the  inferior  pa- 
rallelogram of  the  same  salt-box,  can  you  demon- 
strate that  these  two  lines  must  be  unequal :  or,  in 
other  words,  can  you  prove  that  a  line  of  12  inches 
is  shorter  than  a  fine  of  18  inches  in  length  9 
Stu.  If  two  lines — 

Gov.  We  have  just  received  intelligence  that 
dinner  is  almost  ready ;  and  as  the  medical  class  is 
yet  to  be  examined,  we  cannot  afford  time  for  this 
demonstration.  Let  the  medical  gentlemen  come 
forward. 

Anatomff, 

Pmo7.  What  is  a  salt-box! 

Stu.  It  ii  a  body  composed  of  wood,  glue,  nails, 
and  hinge.^ 

Pbo/.  How  is  this  body  divided  ? 

Stu.  Into  external  and  internal. 

Pfcop.  Very  good-external  and  internal — very 
proper  indeed. — ^And  what  are  the  external  parts  of 
a  salt-box  f 

Stu.  One  fundanentalf  four  lateraU,  and  one 
iwerlateral. 

nor.  And  how  do  you  find  the  internal  parts  of  a 
aalt-boxf 

Stu.  Divided  by  a  vertical  membrane  or  partition 
into  two  large  cavities  or  sinuses. 

Paor.  Are  these  cavities  always  equal! 

Stu.  They  used  to  be  so  formerly ;  but  modem 
joiners  have  thouf^ht  it  best  to  have  them  unequal,  for 
the  more  convenient  accommodation  of  the  viscera 
or  contents ;  the  larger  cavity  for  the  reception  of 
the  coarser  viscera,  and  the  smaller  for  the  nne. 

Pbof.  Very  true — thus  have  modem  joiners,  by 
their  improvements,  excelled  the  first  maker  of  salt- 
boxes. — Tell  me  now  what  peculiarity  do  you  ob- 
i»erve  in  the  superlatertU  meniber  of  a  salt-box  t 

Stu.  Whereas  all  the  other  members  are  fixed  and 
stationary  with  respect  to  each  other,  the  superla- 
teral  is  moveable  on  a  pair  of  hinges. 

Prof.  To  what  purpose  is  it  so  constructed! 


Stu.  For.  the  admission,  retention,  and  emission  of 
the  saline  particles. 

Grov.  This  is  sufficient — our  time  is  short— dinner 
must  not  wait — ^let  us  now  proceed  to 

Surgery,  and  the  Practtee  qf  Phyeie, 

Pbof.  Mention  a  few  of  the  principal  disorders 
to  which  a  salt-box  is  liable  ? 

Stu.  a  cracked  and  leaky  fundamental ;  a  gaping 
of  the  joint  in  the  laterals ;  luxation  of  the  hinges : 
and  an  accession  and  concretion  of  filth  and  foulness 
external  and  internal. 

Prof.  Verv  well. — How  would  you  treat  thoee 
disorders  f — ^Desin  with  the  first 

Stu.  I  would  caulk  the  leak  fundamental  with 
pledgets  of  tow,  which  I  would  secure  in  the  fissure 
Dy  a  strip  of  linen  or  paper  pasted  over.  For  the 
starting  of  the  lateral  joints,  I  would  administer 
powertul  astringents,  such  as  the  gluten  conteum ; 
and  would  bind  the  parts  together  by  triple  bandages 
until  the  joints  should  knit 

Prof.  Would  you  not  assist  with  chalybeatee ! 

Stu.  Yes — I  would  at — tack  the  disease  with  pre- 
pared iron,  in  doses  proportioned  to  the  strength  of 
the  parts. 

Prof.  How  would  you  manage  the  luxation  of  the 
hinge ! 

Stu.  I  would  first  examine  whether  it  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  starting  of  the  points  which  annex 
the  processes  to  the  mperlcUeral  or  its  antagonist,  or 
to  a  loss  of  the  fulcrum,  or  to  an  absolute  fracture 
of  the  sutures.  In  the  first  cose,  I  would  secure  the 
process  by  a  screw ;  in  the  second,  I  would  bring  the 
sutures  together,  and  introduce  the  fulcrum  ;  and  in 
the  last,  I  would  entirely  remove  the  fractured 
hinge,  and  supply  its  place, />ro  tempore,  ^iih.  one 
of  leather. 

Prof.  Very  well,  sir  I — very  well  I — now  for  your 
treatment  in  case  of  accumulated  foulness,  external 
and  internal — but  first  tell  me,  how  U  this  foulness 
contracted ! 

Stu.  Externally,  by  the  greasy  hands  of  the  cook ; 
and  internally,  by  the  solution  and  adhesion  of  the 
saline  particles. 

Prof.  True. — And  now  for  the  cure. 

Sru.  I  would  first  evacuate  the  abominable  vessel, 
through  the  i>rtma  via.  I  would  then  exhibit  deter- 
gents and  diluents;  such  as  the  saponaceous  pre- 
paration, with  great  plenty  of  aqua/ontancu 

Prof.  Would  not  €toua  coslestia  do  better ! 

Stu.  Yes — plenty  ofagva  coelestis  with  the  marine 
sand.  I  would  also  apply  the  friction  brush,  with 
a  brisk  and  strong  hand,  until  the  excrementitious 
concrete  should  be  totally  dissolved  and  removed. 

Prof.  Very  proper. — What  next ! 

Stu.  I  woula  recommend  the  cold  bath,  by  means 
of  a  common  pump ;  and  then  opply  lintal  absorb- 
ents ;  and  finally,  exsiccate  the  body  by  exposition 
either  in  the  sun,  or  before  the  kitchen  nre. 

Prof.  In  what  situation  would  you  leave  the 
superlateral  valve  during  the  exsiccating  operation ! 

Stu.  I  would  leave  it  open  to  the  extent,  in  order 
that  the  rarefied  humidities  might  freely  exhale  from 
the  €U>aminable  cavities  or  sinuses. 

ChenUeiry. 

Prof.  You  have  mentioned  the  saponaceous  pre- 
paration— pray,  liow  is  that  procured  ? 

Stu.  By  the  action  of  a  vegetable  alkaline  salt 
upon  a  pmffuidinous  or  unctuous  substance. 

Prof.  What  is  salt? 

Stu.  It  is  a  substance  tui  ^^m«,  pungent  to  the 
taste,  of  an  anti8e])tie  quality,  and  is  produced  by 
crystallization  on  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  in 
which  it  is  suspended. 
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Pu>r.  How  mauy  kinds  of  salt  occur  in  a  salt* 
boxf 

Stu.  Two — coarse  aud  fine. 

Peof.  You  have  said  tbat  the  sa|>ouaceou3  prepa- 
ration is  produced  by  tlie  action  of  a  vegetable  alka- 
line salt  on  a  pinguidiuous  or  unctuous  substance — 
describe  the  process? 

::^TU.  If  a  great  Quantity  of  strong  lie  be  procured 
by  ()a8sing  water  through  wood  ashes,  and  if  a  very 
large  body  of  a  pinguidinous  habit  should  be  im- 
mersed in  this  lie^  and  exi)osed  to  a  considerable 
heat,  the  action  of  the  lie,  or  rather  the  salts  with 
which  it  abounds,  upon  the  pinguidinous  body, 
would  cause  the  mixture  to  coagulate  and — [Hero 
the  examiner  looked  very  sour,  for  he  was  ver^yfat.'\ 

At  this  instant  a  servant  announced  that  dinner 
was  on  the  table — the  examination  was  concluded, 
and  the  parties  separated— one  rejoicing  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  a  feast,  and  the  examined  happy  in  find- 
ing the  fiery  ti-iul  over. 

lis]r,1784 

IttALOOTni  OK  THX  ADDBX8S   OP   THB   PHILOSOPHICAL  SOOIXTT 

TO  DC  FKAKKLIN. 

IFor  (he  Penn9yU>ania  PackeL] 

I  have  perused  with  some  attention  the  several 
addresses  mnde  to  the  venerable  Doctor  Franklin, 
by  public  bodies  and  private  societies  on  his  arrival 
in  tnis  city.  So  far  as  they  express  a  sense  of  grati- 
tude and  esteem  for  his  integrity  and  abilities  as  a 
public  agent  and  a  philosopher,  they  liavc  my  hearty 
concurrence  and  approbation :  but  they  nlso  afford 
some  literary  amusement,  when  considered  merely 
as  compositions,  with  a  design  of  observing  the 
various  foniis  which  the  same  subject  matter  may 
assume,  in  passing  through  the  varied  machinery  of 
different  pericraniums. 

Talking  on  this  subject  with  Mr.  B.  the  address 
ai  the  American  Philosophical  Society  engaged  our 
attention,  as  distinguished  from  all  the  others  by  n 
dearth  of  sentiment,  awkwardness  of  style,  and  ob- 
scurity of  expression.  I  am  surprised,  said  I — but 
it  will  be  better  to  give  it  in  the  way  of  dialogue, 
to  avoid  the  number  of  said  I's  and  said  he's. 

A,  I  am  suq)riscd  that  our  Philosophical  Society, 
from  whom  we  might  expect,  on  such  an  occasion, 
at  least  ease  and  propriety,  if  not  something  more, 
should  exhibit  so  oarrcn,  so  stiff,  and  costive  a  per- 
formance, as  their  address  seems  to  be :  it  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  seethed  too  long  in  the  author*s 
brain,  and  so  become  hard  like  an  over-boiled  egg. 

B.  I  perceive,  sir,  you  are  not  a  member  of  the 
Philosophical  Society. 

A,  I^o,  sir ;  I  have  not  that  honor. 

JB,  So  I  thought  by  your  mentioning  braintt,  "WTiy, 
air,  we  never  make  use  of  any  in  writing  letters,  or 
drawing  addresses :  we  manage  these  tilings  in  quite 
a  different  way.  How  do  3'ou  imagine  our  address 
"was  produced  f 

A.  Some  member,  I  suppose,  was  appointed  to 
draft  the  address,  which  was  afterwards  read  before 
the  society;  and  being  corrected,  was  finally  ajv 
proved  of,  and  so  delivered. 

B.  "When  you  shall  become  a  philosopher  you  will 
know  better:  no,  sir,  we  conduct  all  our  business  by 
ballot,  as  they  choose  magistrates — according  to  the 
spirit  of  our  excellent  constitution. 

A,  No  doubt,  when  new  members,  or  officers  of 
the  institution  ore  to  be  elected ;  but  how  on  address 
can  be  comjwscd  by  ballot,  I  confess,  I  cannot  com- 
prehend. 

B.  Well,  I  will  inform  you.  You  must  know  wc 
have  four  boxes :  in  one  are  put  o  number  of  jwb- 
ttantivcg,  tl:e  best  tl:e  dictioanry  nCbids;  i:i  the 
second,  an  equal  number  of  a<H/<ctiv€8 ;  in  the  third, 


a  great  number  of  verb»t  with  their  participles,  ge- 
runds, ifcc  ;  and  in  tlie  fourth,  a  still  gi  eater  i.umber 
of  profiounSf  articles,  aud  particUs,  with  all  the  small 
ware  of  the  syntax.  The  secretary  shakes  these 
boxes  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  places  tliem 
side  by  side  on  a  table,  each  bearing  its  pro])er  label 
of  distinction.  This  doLe,  the  members  proceed  to 
ballot  for  the  composition,  whatever  it  may  be; 
each  member  taking  out  one  substantive,  one  ad- 
jective, two  verbs,  and  four  particles  from  tlie  boxes 
respectively;  aud  so  they  proceed,  repeating  the 
operation,  until  they  have  drawn  the  number  of 
words,  of  which,  according  to  a  previous  determina- 
tion, the  composition  is  to  couttist  Some  ingei.ious 
member  is  then  requested  to  take  all  the  ballots  or 
words  so  obtained,  and  arrange  them  in  the  best  or- 
der he  can.  In  the  present  case,  this  task  fell  to 
•*••* ;  and  you  can  see  how  he  has  worked  up  the 
materials  which  chance  threw  in  his  way. 

A,  If  this  is  your  method  it  will  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  short  broken  sentences,  tlie  harshnefls 
of  the  periods,  and  general  obscurity  which  distin- 
guish your  addressb 

B.  What  do  you  mean  by  obscurity  /  I  am  sore 
our  address,  if  not  elcguitt,  is  at  least  intelligible. 

A,  Pray,  inform  me,  then,  what  is  meant  by  this 
paragraph  : — **  The  high  consideration  and  esteem 
m  whicn  we  hold  your  character,  so  intimately  com- 
bine with  our  regard  for  the  public  welfare,  that 
we  participate  eminently  in  the  general  satisfaction 
which  your  return  to  America  produces  :** — and  of 
this — "We  derive  encouragement  and  extraordinary 
felicity  from  an  assemblage  of  recent  memorabfe 
events:  and  while  we  boost  in  a  most  pleasing  equa- 
lity, permanently  ascertained,^  <&c,  &c. 

B.  The  meaning  of  your  first  quotation  is,  that 
our  high  consideration  for  the  doctor,  combining 
and  intimately  mixing  with  our  regard  for  tlie  pub- 
lic welfare,  occasion  o  kind  of  chymicol  solution  or 
effervescence  in  our  minds,  producing  o  tcrtium  quid, 
which  causes  us  to  participate  eminently,  and  so  on ; 
if  you  know  onythiiig  of  chymistry,  you  would  have 
understood  it  well  enough. 

A.  Well !  it  appears  to  me  sometliing  very  like 
nonsense ;  but,  I  confess,  I  am  no  philosopher. 

^.  As  to  the  other  passage  you  mentioned — tlie 
truth  is,  we  were  a  little  unluckj — it  would  have 
been  the  most  elegant  paragraph  m  the  whole  com- 

1)osition  but  for  an  unfortunate  accident     You  must 
:now,  that  whilst  •*♦»•  was  arranging  tlie  ballots, 
o  puff  of  wind  blew  away  a  number  of  excellent  ex- 

Slunatory  words,  and  carried  them  out  of  the  win- 
ow ;  the  whole  sentence  hod  like  to  have  gone :  a 
cftrcful  search  was  made  in  the  street,  but  no  more 
could  be  recovered  than  what  you  see.  It  was, 
indeed,  proposed  to  ballot  over  again  for  as  many 
words  as  had  been  lost:  but  some  members  were 
of  opinion  that  this  might  prove  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent, and  so  the  passage  was  suffered  to  pass  as  it 
now  stands. 

A,  I  observe  further,  that  you  mention  "the 
growth  of  sciences  and  arts;**  would  it  not  have 
read  better,  "  the  growth  of  arts  and  sciences  ;"  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  mode  of  expression  f  which  has 
this  to  justify  it,  that  arts  were  known  and  practised 
before  sciences  were  investigated ;  and  besides,  the 
expression  is  more  musical  and  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

B,  We  hod  a  long  debate  upon  this  subject;  and 
the  very  reasons  you  now  cive  were  urged  in  favor 
of  the  common  way  of  placing  those  words ;  but  the 
learned  compositor  insisted,  that  as  the  sciences  were 
more  abstruse,  and  more  eminent  in  dignity  than 
the  artn,  they  ought  to  be  mentioned  first,  espocially 
by  n  philosophical  society. 

A.  This  reminds  me  of  what  the  toyru-elerk  bnva 
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in  Shakefpeiire*B  Much  Ado  About  Nothing :— "  To. 
CL  Write  down  that  they  hope  they  serve  God: 
aiid  be  sure  to  write  God  first ;  for  God  defend,  but 
God  should  go  before  such  viHains." 

B.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  explanation  to  a  mind 
so  prejudiced  ad  vour*a.  I  perceive  you  are  deter- 
mined to  find  fault,  and  so  let  us  drop  the  subject 

A.  Why,  do  you  imagine  I  believe  one  word  of 
your  boxed  and  your  biUlots  f  You  are  either  ridi- 
culing, or  endeavoring  to  excuse  a  perfonnance, 
which  would,  indeed,  disgrace  a  schoolooy. 

When  I  compare  this  address  with  the  president's 
short  but  ele^nt  repl^,  I  cannot  but  observe,  how 
strongly  the  difference  is  marked  between  an  author 
who  sits  down  to  think  what  he  shall  write,  and  one 
who  only  sits  down  to  write  what  he  thiuksL 


Wrots  In  a  blank  book  which  onoe  belon^red  to  Mr.  8h«fuion« 
the  poet,  and  was  given  by  the  Lord  BitAop  qf  Worcetter, 

Come  little  book,  the  giver's  hand,  ^ 

Shall  add  such  worth  to  mine, 
Tliat  1  will  hold  thee  highly  priz'd. 

And  joy  to  call  thee  mine. 

Come  litUe  book ;  nor  in  my  care, 

An  humbler  lot  refuse, 
Tho'  Worcester  own'd  thee  once,  tho*  once 

Design*d  for  Skenstone's  muse. 

Had  ShewUone  in  thy  spotless  pnge 

In  glowine  numbers  placed, 
All  thut  is  pleasing,  great,  and  good. 

With  ev*ry  virtue  grnc*d : 

Fiird  thee  with  gentleness  and  love, 

With  piety  and  truth  ; 
The  wisciom  of  experienced  years. 

The  brilliant  powers  of  youth ; 

With  all  the  condescending  ease 

Of  manners  most  refin*d. 
Then  hodst  thou  been  an  emblem  fit. 

Of  Worcetter^s  generous  mind. 

Come  litUe  book ;  and  let  me  boost 

No  small,  no  common  fame, 
That  in  thy  once  so  honoured  page, 

I  write  my  humble  name. 
ffdrfUbtu^  CatiU,  in  Worcederthire,  1767. 

DBCUFTioN  or  ▲  CnUBCU. 

As  late  beneath  the  hallo wVl  roof  I  trod, 
Where  saints  in  holy  rapture  seek  their  God ; 
Where  heart-stung  sinners  suing  lleav'n  for  grace, 
With  tears  rcpentimt  consecrate  the  place. 
Oh !  how  my  soul  was  struck  with  what  I  saw. 
And  shrunk  within  me  in  religious  awe : 

The  massy  walls,  which  secm'd  to  scorn  the  rage 
Of  battering  tempests  and  of  mouldering  age : 
In  long  pers|>ective  stretched,  till  breadth  and  height 
Were  almost  lost  in  distance  from  the  sigiit ; 
Witli  monumental  decorations  hung, 
Tliey  spoke  mortality  with  silent  tongue. 
There,  sorrowing  seraphs  heavenward  lift  their  eyes, 
And  little  cherubs  weep  soft  elegies. 
I  trod — and  started  at  the  mighty  noise ; 
The  hollow  pavement  lifbe<l  up  its  voice ; 
The  swelling  arch  receiv'd  the  rising  sound. 
Responsive  to  the  stroke  the  walls  around, 
AuM  sent  it  murm'ring  to  the  vaults  around, 
Thro*  leng^hen'd  aisles  prolong*d  the  solemn  sound. 

Far  in  the  west,  and  noble  to  the  sight. 
The  ffilded  orrjan  rears  its  towVing  height : 
And  nark !  methinks  I  fi*om  its  bosom  hear, 
Soft  iftsuing  sounds  that  steal  u|>on  the  ear 
And  float  serenely  on  the  liqtiid  air. 


Now  by  degrees  more  bold  and  broad  they  grow, 
And  riot  loosely  thro*  the  aisles  below ; 
Till  the  full  org^n  lifts  its  utmost  voice, 
And  my  heart  shudders  at  the  powerful  noise : 
Like  the  last  trump,  one  note  is  heard  to  sound 
That  all  the  massy  pillars  tremble  round : 
The  firm  fixt  building  shivers  on  its  base, 
And  vast  vibration  fills  th*  ostonish'd  place: 
The  marble  pavements  seem  to  feel  their  doom. 
And  the  bones  rattle  in  each  hollow  tomb. 

But  now  the  blast  harmonious  dies  away. 
And  tapers  gently  in  a  fine  deca^' : 
The  melting  sounds  on  higher  pinions  fly. 
And  seem  to  fall  soft  oozing  from  on  high ; 
Like  evening  dew  they  gently  spread  around 
And  shed  the  sweetness  of  heart-thrilling  sound ; 
Till  grown  too  soft,  too  fine  for  mortal  ear, 
Tlie  dying  strains  dissolve  in  distant  air. 
Methought  I  heard  a  flight  of  angels  rise. 
Most  sweetly  chauntin^  as  they  gain*d  tlie  skies : 
Methought  I  heard  their  less*iung  sound  decay 
And  fade  and  melt  and  vanish  quite  away. 

Hail  heav'n  born  music  f  by  thy  powV  we  raise 
Th'  uplifted  soul  to  acts  of  highest  praise ; 
Oh  I  I  would  die  with  music  melting  round. 
And  float  to  bliss  upon  a  sea  of  sound. 

▲  MORXnrO    BTlOff. 

Once  more  the  rising  source  of  day, 
Pours  on  the  earth  his  genial  ray : 
Withdraws  the  starry  veil  of  night. 
And  smiles  on  ev*ry  mountain  height 

Once  more  my  soul,  thy  song  prepare, 
Tiiy  God  apprt>ach  in  praise  and  prayV 
With  early  voice  salute  the  skies. 
And  on  the  lark's  fleet  pinions  rise. 

Tliis  hand  did  me  from  danger  keep 
When  nature  lay  entrancM  in  sleep; 
When  ev'r}'  sense  forsook  its  ])ost. 
And  reason's  guardian  pow'r  was  lost 

Soon  as  dark  night  o'erspreads  the  skies. 
Cold  mists  and  arowsy  damp*  ari^e: 
Contagious  streams  their  coiifines  break. 
And  slumber  o'er  the  sluggish  lake. 

Loud  shrieks  the  melancholy  owl. 
And  piowling  wolves  throiigli  deserts  howl 
The  funcied  spectre  glides  the  green. 
And  midnight  murder  walks  unseen. 

Forlorn  the  wearied  wandVer  strays. 
Lost  in  a  labyrinthian  maze ; 
Where'er  he  treads,  is  danger  there. 
And  Ids  soul  sickens  in  despair. 

Whilst  slumbers  soft  my  eye-lids  close. 
And  golden  dreams  and  sweet  repose. 
Wear  the  sad  hours  of  nigiit  away. 
And  hasten  on  the  cheerful  day. 

My  God !  shall  not  such  goodness  move 
My  soul  to  gratitude  and  love  ? 
Or  shall  my  heart  forget  to  raise. 
Her  loud  hosannahs  to  thy  praise! 

When  shall  my  eager  spirit  rise. 
And  soar  above  these  floating  skies  ? 
Oh  I  when  with  hosts  seraphic  join. 
To  sing  thy  majesty  divine? 

In  realms  where  no  returns  of  night. 
Shall  e'er  the  tini'rous  soul  affright? 
But  one  eternal  blaze  of  day. 
Shines  forth  with  unremitting  ray  ? 
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At  length  the  busy  day  is  done, 
And  you  bright  orb,  the  glorious  son, 
Deep  in  the  west  reclines  liis  head. 
Where  misty  curtains  shroud  his  bed. 

Oh  I  God  of  hosts  I  with  this  day's  close. 
How  many  sleep  in  death's  repose  ? 
And  with  the  smking  sun's  decline. 
To  thee  their  fleeting  souls  resign. 

Hark  I  'tis  the  tolling  bell  I  hear. 
And  slow  and  dull  it  strikes  mine  ear: 
E'en  whilst  I  tune  my  pensive  song. 
The  solenm  fun'ral  moves  along. 

He  whom  this  night  th'  expecting  tomb, 
Shall  wrap  within  its  dreary  gloom. 
At  yes^r-morn,  devoid  of  care, 
Up  rose  and  breath'd  tlie  healthful  air. 

Gay  Hope  o'eHook'd  the  present  day, 
Prospects  of  years  before  nim  lay  ; 
He  hasten'd  distant  joys  to  meet, 
Nor  saw  the  grave  yawn  at  his  feet 

AmbUum^  stop  thy  mad  career. 
Look  on  that  corse  and  drop  a  tear ; 
E'en  when  thy  hand  would  gnisp  the  price. 
The  stioke  is  giv'n,  and  glory  die^. 

Let  Av'riee,  feeble,  grey  and  old. 
Whilst  liis  broad  palm  protects  his  gold. 
Lift  up  his  eyes,  and  sighii  g  say. 
Death  is  a  debt  wo  all  must  pay. 

Let  thoughtless  youth,  too  often  found. 
In  senmMl  jotft  enchanting  round, 
Beliold,  and  as  he  trembling  stands, 
Let  Pleasure's  cup  fall  from  his  hands. 

And  thou,  my  soul,  thy  thoughts  employ. 
On  God  thy  g[lory,  wealth  and  joy : 
Virtue  nlone  is  stable  here. 
Nought  but  religion  is  sincere. 

When  mortal  pangs  his  frame  shall  seize. 
And  the  ohill'a  blood  begins  to  freeze ; 
W^hen  my  fixt  eyes  must  roll  no  more, 
And  life  escapes  thro'  ev'ry  pore. 

Ah  I  what  shall  cheer  my  drooping  heart  f 
Shall  worldly  honours  joy  impart  t 
Clan  sensual  pleasure  sweeten  donth. 
Or  wealth  rede&A  one  parting  b.  cath  i 

Therefore,  my  soul,  thy  thoughts  employ, 
On  Ood,  thy  Glory ^  wetUth  and  joy : 
Virtue  alone  is  stable  here. 
Nought  but  religion  is  sincere. 

AH  KFITAPB  FOE  AH  DVFAirr. 

Sleep  on.  sweet  babe  I  no  dreams  annoy  thy  rest, 
Thy  spirit  flew  unsullied  from  thy  breast : 
Sleep  on,  sweet  innocent  I  nor  shalt  thou  dread 
llie  passing  storm  that  thunders  o'er  thy  head : 
Thro  the  bright  regions  of  yon  azure  sky, 
A  winged  seraph,  now  she  soars  on  liigli ; 
Or,  on  the  bosom  of  a  cloud  reclin'd, 
She  rides  triumphant  on  the  rapid  wind ; 
Or  from  its  source  pursues  the  radiant  day ; 
Or  on  a  sun-benra,  smoothly  glides  away ; 
Or  mounts  uerial  to  her  blest  abode. 
And  sings,  inspir'd,  the  praises  of  her  Gitd: 
Unveiled  thence,  to  her  extensive  eve. 
Nature,  and  Nature's  Laws,  ex|>andcd  lie : 
Deaths  iu  one  moment,  taught  this  infant  more 
Than  years  or  ages  ever  taught  before. 

▲  OAMP  BALLAD. 

Make  room,  oh  I  ye  kingdoms  in  hist'ry  renowned 
Whose  arms  have  in  battle  with  glory  been  crowu'd, 


Make  room  for  America,  another  great  nation. 
Arises  to  chiim  in  your  coimcil  a  station. 

Her  sons  foug^ht  for  freedom,  and  by  their  own 

brav'ry 
Have  rescued    themselves   from    the  shackles  of 

slav'ry, 
America's  free,  and  tho'  Britain  abhor'd  it. 
Yet  fame  a  new  volume  prepares  to  lecord  it 

Fair  freedom  in  Britain  her  throne  had  erected, 
But  her  sons  gt owing  venal,  and  she  disrespected; 
The  goddess  offended  forsook  the  base  nation, 
And  fix'd  on  our  mountains  a  more  honour'd  station. 

With  glory  immortal  she  here  sits  enthron'd. 
Nor  fears  the  vain  vengeance  of  Britain  disown'd. 
Whilst  Washington  guards  her  with  heroes    sur- 
rounded. 
Her  foes  shall  with  shameful  defeat  be  confounded. 

To  arms  then,  to  arms,  *iU  ioSr  freedom  invites  us ; 
*  Tlie  trumpet  shrill  sounding  to  battle  excites  us ; 
The  banners  of  virtue  unfurl'd,  shall  wave  o'er  us. 
Our  hero  lead  on,  and  the  foe  fly  before  us. 

On  Heav'n  and  Washington  placinff  reliance. 
We'll  meet  the  bold  Briton,  and  bid  him  defiance . 
Our  cause  we'll  support,  for  'tis  just  and  'tis  glorious 
When  men  fight  for  freedom  they  must  oe  vic- 
torious. 

TUX  BATTLE  OP  THE  KXOS.* 

Gallants  attend  and  hear  a  friend, 

Ti*ill  forth  hormonious  ditty, 
Strange  things  1*11  tell  which'^lnte  befcl 

In  Philadelphia  city. 

Twas  early  day,  as  poets  say. 

Just  when  the  sun  was  rising, 
A  soldier  stood  on  a  log  of  wood. 

And  saw  a  thing  surprising. 

As  in  amaze  he  s^ood  to  gaze. 

The  truth  can't  be  dc.ied,  sir. 
He  spied  a  score  of  kegs  or  more 

Come  floating  down  tlie  tide,  sir. 

A  sailor  too  in  jerkin  blue, 

This  strange  appearance  viewing, 

Fii-st  danin'd  his  eyes,  in  great  surprise. 
Then  said,  "  iSome  mischief's  brewing. 

**  These  kegs,  Tm  told,  the  rebels  hold, 
Pack'd  up  like  pickled  herring ; 
And  they're  come  down  t*  attack  the  town. 
In  this  new  way  of  ferryitg." 

The  soldier  flew,  the  sailor  too. 

And  scarM  nlmoet  to  death,  sir. 
Wore  out  their  shoes,  to  spread  the  news, 

And  ran  till  out  of  breath,  sir. 

Now  up  and  down  throughout  the  town, 

Most  frantic  scenes  were  acted  ; 
And  some  ran  here,  and  others  there. 

Like  men  almost  distracted. 

Some  fire  cry'd,  which  some  denied. 

But  said  the  earth  had  quaked  ; 
And  girls  and  bo\Tj,  with  hi^leons  noise. 

Ran  thro'  the  streets  half  naked. 


*  Th1»  ballad  was  occnrioned  by  a  real  incident  Certain 
marhineN  In  the  form  of  keg^  chariied  with  gunpowder,  wtere 
(^nt  down  the  river  to  annoy  the  British  shipping  then  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. The  dnnirer  of  there  machines  oelng  dlmroTerMi. 
the  British  manned  the  wharfs  and  shipping,  and  dhichama 
their  small  anns  and  cannons  at  every  thing  they  asw  flonAlog 
In  the  river  during  tho  ebb  VAt,— Author"*  NoU. 


JACOB  DUCH£. 
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Sir  'Williiiiii  he,  anug  aa  a  flea, 

Lay  all  thk  time  a  BDorinff, 
Nor  areflin*d  of  harm  as  he  lay  warm. 

In  bed  with  Mrs.  Loring. 

Now  in  a  fright,  he  starts  upright, 

Awak'd  by  such  a  clatter ; 
He  rubs  both  eyes,  and  boldly  cries, 

For  Ood*8  sake,  what's  the  matter  ? 

At  his  bed-side  he  then  espy'd. 

Sir  Elrskine  at  commana,  sir. 
Upon  one  foot,  he  had  one  boot, 

And  th*  other  in  his  hand,  sir. 

**  Arise,  arise,**  Sir  Erskine  cries, 
**  The  rebeU— more*s  the  pity. 
Without  a  boat  are  all  afloat. 
And  rang'd  before  the  city. 

•*  The  motly  crew,  in  vessels  new, 
With  Satan  for  their  guide,  sir, 
Paek'd  up  in  bags,  or  wooden  ke^, 
0>me  driving  down  the  tide,  sir. 

Therefore  prepare  for  bloody  wnr, 
These  kegs  must  all  be  route<l, 

Or  surely  we  despised  shall  be, 
And  British  courage  doubted.** 

The  royal  band  now  ready  stand 
AH  rang'd  in  dread  array,  sir, 

With  stomach  stout  to  see  it  out, 
And  make  a  bloody  day,  sir. 

The  cannons  roar  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  small  arms  make  a  rattle ; 

Since  wars  begnn  Fm  pure  no  man 
E'er  saw  so  strange  a  battle. 

The  rebel  dales,  the  rebel  vales. 

With  rebel  trees  surrounded ; 
The  distant  woods,  the  hills  and  floods. 

With  rebel  echoes  sounded. 

The  fish  below  swam  to  and  fro, 

Attacked  from  ev'ry  quarter ; 
Why  sure,  thought  tney,  the  devil*s  to  pay, 

'Mongst  folks  above  the  water. 

The  kegs,  *tis  said,  tho'  strongly  mode. 
Of  rcoel  staves  and  hoops,  sir, 

Could  not  oppose  their  powerful  foes. 
The  conq'nng  British  troops,  sir. 

From  mom  to  night  these  men  of  might 

Display'd  amazing  courage ; 
And  when  the  sun  was  fairly  down, 

Ketir'd  to  sup  their  porrage 

An  hundred  men  with  each  a  pen. 

Or  more  upon  my  word,  sir. 
It  is  most  true  would  be  too  few. 

Their  valour  to  record,  sir. 

Such  feats  did  they  perform  that  day. 
Against  these  wicked  ke^,  sir, 

That  years  to  come,  if  they  get  home. 
They'll  nuike  their  boasts  and  brags,  sir. 

THX  mew  boot:  ▲  soiro  rem  fedbbal  mxohakios. 


Come  muster,  my  lads,  your  mechanical  tools. 
Your  saws  and  wour  axes,  your  hammers  and  rules ; 
Bring  your  mallets  and  planes,  your  level  and  line. 
And  plenty  of  pins  of  American  pine: 
.Fbr  otir  roof  we  will  raite^  and  our  M>ng  still  ahail  be, 
Our  govertiment  firm,  and  our  citizens  free. 

II. 

Come  up  with  the  plates,  lay  them  firm  on  the  wall. 
Like  the  people  at  large,  they're  the  ground-work 


Examine  them  well,  and  see  that  they're  sound. 
Let  no  rotten  part  in  our  building  be  found : 
For  our  roof  we  will  raise,  and  our  song  still  shall  be, 
A  government  firm,  and  our  citizens  free. 

III. 

Now  hand  up  the  girders,  lay  each  in  its  place, 
Betwee^i  ttieai  the  Joists,  must  divide  all  the  space  ; 
Like  assembly-men  these  should  lie  level  along. 
Like  girder*,  our  senate  prove  loyal  and  strong: 
For  our  roof  we  tcill  raise,  and  our  song  still  shall  be, 
A  government  firm  over  citizens  free. 

TV. 

The  raftrrs  now  frame  ;  your  king-posts  and  braces. 
And  drive  your  pins  home,  to  keep  all  in  their 

places ; 
Let  wisiiom  and  strength  in  the  fabric  combine. 
And  your  pins  be  all  ina<le  of  American  ])ine : 
For  our  roof  ice  will  raise,  and  our  song  still  shall  be, 
A  government  firm  over  citizens  free, 

V. 

Our  king-posts  are  judges ;  how  upright  they  stand, 

Supporting  the  braces ;  the  laws  of  the  land : 

The  laws  of  the  land,  which  divide  right  from 

wrong 
And  strengthen  the  weak,  by  weak'ning  the  strong: 
For  our  roof  we  will  raise,  and  our  song  still  shall  be, 
Laws  equal  and  Just,  for  a  people  that  s  free, 

VI. 

Up!  up!  with  the  rafters  ;  each  frame  is  a  state  : 
How  nobly  they  rise!  tlieir  span,  too,  how  great! 
From  the  north  to  the  south,  o'er  the  whole  they 

extend. 
And  rest  on  the  walls,  whilst  the  walls  they  defend : 
For  our  roof  we  will  raise,  and  our  song  still  shall  be. 
Combined  m  strength,  get  as  citizens  free. 

VIL 

Now  enter  the />ur/»n«,  and  drive  your  pins  through. 
And  see  that  your  joints  are  drawn  home  and  all 

true. 
The  purlins  will  bind  all  the  rafters  together: 
Tlie  strength  of  the  whole  shall   defy  wind  and 

weather : 
For  our  roof  we  will  raise,  and  our  song  still  shall  be. 
United  as  states,  but  as  citizens  free. 

VTIL 

Come,  raise  up  the  turret :  our  glory  and  pride ; 
In  the  centre  it  stands,  o'er  the  whole  to  preside: 
The  sons  of  Columbia  shall  view  with  deught 
Its  pillars  and  arches,  and  tow'ring  height : 
Our  roof  is  now  raised,  and  our  song  still  shall  be, 
A  federal  head  o*er  a  people  thai* s  free, 

IX. 

Huzza!  my  brave  boys,  our  work  is  complete ; 
The  world  shall  admire  Columbia's  fair  feat ; 
Its  strength  against  tempest  and  time  shall  be  proo^ 
And  thoasands  shall  come  to  dwell  under  our  roof: 
Whilst  we  drain  the  d^ep  bowl,  our  toast  still  shall 

be. 
Our  government  firm,  and  our  citizens  free. 

JACOB  DUCirt, 

Who,  at  the  su^rgestion  of  Sainncl  Adams,  opened 
the  old  Continental  Congress  of  1774  with  prayer, 
was  for  a  time  Chapktin  tt)  tho  Congress  of  1776, 
and  was  much  admired  for  his  ease  and  elegance 
as  a  preacher  in  his  day  ;  was  also  a  writer  of 
some  pretensions.    Of  Huguenot  descent,  he  was 
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a  natiye  of  Philadelphia,  bom  about  1738.  He 
took  orders  in  England,  and  became  a  rector  of 
the  Episcoi)al  church  in  his  native  city.  In  1771 
ap()eared  from  his  pen  the  Lettert  of  Tamoe  Cas- 
pipina^  an  acrostic  on  his  designation  as  Assistant 
Minister  of  Chrisfs  Church,  and  St.  Peters,  in 
Philadelphia,  in  North  America.*  They  have 
reference  to  the  English  politics  of  the  times. 
One  of  them  has  an  allusion  to  Sir  William  Dra- 
per, who  was  about  that  time  in  America,  urging 
nim  to  a  fresh  encounter  with  his  antagonist  Ju- 
nius, "  the  knight  of  the  polished  annour.'-f  The 
letters  are  addressed  by  Tainoc  Caspipina  to  Right 
Hon.  Viscounts,  Lady  Carolines,  Lord  Bishops, 
^Iec  ;  and  give  an  easy  account,  with  not  too  much 
matter,  of  some  of  the  institutions  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  few  trite  moralities  of  religion,  two  or 
three  feeble  poems, 

Soon,  Myrtilla,  must  thy  friend 
Hasten  to  a  distant  shore,  A^^ 

and  a  passing  mention  of  the  volumes  of  Godfrey 
and  Evans.  In  one  of  the  letters  there  is  a  con- 
templation of  the  rising  greatness  of  America, 
which  is  expressed  in  a  flowing  style — probably  a 
very  good  specimen  of  the  author's  rhetorical 
manner  in  his  sermons,  which,  joined  to  a  good  de- 
livery, might  readily  produce  the  effect  assigned 
to  Duche's  pulpit  eloquence.  This  collection  was 
several  times  reprinted.  In  an  elegant  edition,  in 
two  small  volumes,  published  at  Bath  in  England 
in  1777,  there  is  an  allusion  to  two  prior  ones; 
and  there  is  one  still  later,  published  at  London  in 
1791.  To  the  Bath  edition  is  appended,  A  Brirf 
Account  of  the  Life  of  William  Penn,  Eeq.^  Pro- 
prietor and  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  ;  in  which 
ni»  settlement  of  that  Province  is  included^  and 
to  fchich  is  added  his  Character. 

The  incidents  of  Duche's  first  services  in  the 
Continental  Congress  were  striking.  John  Adams 
has  given  an  account  of  the  scene  in  a  letter  to 
his  wife  dated  September  16,  1774.  Duche  ap- 
peared *^with  his  clerk  and  his  pontificals,  nnd 
read  several  prayers  in  the  established  form,  and 
then  read  the  collect  (psalter)  for  the  seventli  day 
of  September,  which  was  the  thirty-fifth  psalm. 
You  must  remember  this  was  the  next  morning 
after  we  heard  the  horrible  rumor  of  the  cannon- 
ade of  Boston.  I  never  saw  a  greater  effect  upon 
an  audience.  It  seems  as  if  Heaven  had  or- 
dained that  psalm  to  be  read  on  that  morning. 
After  this  Mr.  Duche,  unexpectedly  to  everybody, 
struck  out  into  an  extemporary  prayer,  which 
filled  the  bosom  of  every  man  present.  I  must 
confess  I  never  heard  a  better  prayer,  or  one  so 
well  pronounced.  Episcopalian  as  he  is,  Dr. 
Cooper  himself  never  prayed  with  such  fervor, 
such  ardor,  such  earnestness  and  pathos,  and  in 
language  so  elegant  and  sublhne — ^for  America, 
for  the  Congress,  for  the  Province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  and  esi)eciany  the  town  of  Boston.  It 
has  had  an  excellent  effect  up<m  everybody  here. 
I  must  beg  you  to  road  that  psalm.  If  there  was 
any  faith  in  the  Sortes  Virgiliana)  or  Sortes  Ho- 


*  Gaspipl  na's  Letters.  ObMrratlons  on  »  rarlety  of  snbjeets, 
literary,  mora],  and  religious;  in  a  series  of  original  letters, 
written  br  a  gontleman  of  ft>rclgn  extraction  who  resided  some 
time  in  Philaaelnhia.    PhiladelDhia.    1774. 

t  Oraydon's  Memoirs.    LitteU's  £d.,  p.  98. 


mericfld,  or  especially  in  the  Sortee  BiblicsB,  it  would 
be  thought  providential.  Mr.  Duch6  is  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  men,  and  best  characters,  and 
greatest  orators  in  the  Episcopal  order  upon  this 
oontinent — ^yet  a  zealous  friend  of  liberty  and  his 
country." 

He  published  two  revolutionary  sermons,  a  fast 
sermon  before  Congress,  and  another  address  to 
the  militia.  The  Duty  of  Standing  Fast  in  our 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  Liberties^  was  tbe  title 
of  his  discourse  preached  in  Christ  church,  July 
7,  1776,  before  the  First  Battalion  of  the  city. 
He  addressed  his  audience  from  the  text,  Stand 
fasty  therefore^  in  the  Liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  us  free^  as  freemen  both  in  the  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  sense.  It  is  temperate  to  Eng- 
land, but  animated  for  independence.  In  one  sen- 
tence he  indulges  in  a  bit  of  sarcasm.  *^  We  wish 
not  to  possess  the  golden  groves  of  Asia,  to  sparlde 
in  the  public  eye  with  jewels  torn  from  the  brows 
of  weeping  nabobs,  or  to  riot  on  the  spoil  of  plnn* 
dered  provinces." 

The  American  Line^  was  his  fast-day  sermon, 
delivered  before  the  honorable  Continental  Con- 
gress the  same  month,  in  which  he  looks  to  the 
past  prosperity  of  the  country  and  invokes  its 
continuance.  He  ^ve  the  pay  of  his  chaplaincy  to 
the  fifimilies  of  the  Whigs  skun  in  battle.  Though 
a  man  of  conscientious  views,  and  a  lover  of  right, 
his  judgment  unfortunately  wavered  from  timid- 
ity or  the  pressure  of  society  around  him  on  the 
British  occupation  of  Philadelphia,  and  he  felt 
himself  caUed  upon  to  write  an  unfortunate  letter 
to  General  Washington,*  urging  him  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  Independence,  which  Washington 
prudently  laid  before  Congress,  and  which  Dn- 
chd's  brother-in-law,  Francis  Hopkinson,  replied 
to  with  great  spirit  and  directness.!  This  action 
caused  his  retirement  fnim  the  country.  He  was 
well  received  in  England,  where  he  published  two 
volumes  of  sermons  in  1780,  and  a  sermon  before 
the  Hunume  Society  in  1781.  After  the  war  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1790,  where  he  died 
in  1794. 


FROM  CASPIPINA  8  LBTTXIS. 

To  ths  Right  Honorable  Lord  Viscount  P— 

WMtnUtuter. 


QussnStrsst, 


•  •  «  3|y  attachment  to  America,  I  am  apt  to 
think,  in  a  great  measure  proceeds  from  the  prospect 
of  its  g^wing  greatness,  to  which  every  day  seems 
more  or  less  to  contribute.  In  Europe,  the  several 
arts  and  sciences  are  almost  arrived  at  their  meri- 
dian of  perfection ;  at  least,  new  discoveries  are  less 
freoucDt  now  than  heretofore.  Architecture,  gar- 
demng,  agriculture,  mechanics  are  at  a  stand.  The 
eye  is  weary  with  a  repetition  of  scenes,  in  which  it 
discovers  a  perpetual  sameness,  though  heightened 
by  all  the  refinements  of  taste.  ExceUenc^  itself,  in 
works  of  human  art,  cloys  the  faculties,  if^the  mind 
is  not  now  and  then  relieved  by  objects  of  inferior 
beauty.  After  roving  over  the  mngnificence  of 
churches  and  palaces,  we  are  gla^  to  fix  a  while 
upon  a  simple  farm-house,  or  straw-built  cottage. 
We  feel  a  particular  delight  in  tracing  the  windings 
of  a  beautiful  river  from  its  first  spring  till  it  emp- 
ties itself  into  the  vast  ocean.  The  mind  pursues  it 
through  an  immense  tract  of  variegated  country,  and 


•Octobers,  1777. 

t  This  letter  was  thoaf^bt  of  Importance  enoogh  to  be  pa»- 
Usbed  in  England,  In  Bath,  1777,  in  4to. 
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seems  to  flow  and  increase  and  widen  along  with  it, 
till  it  loses  itself  in  the  abyss  of  waters. 

The  objects  of  art,  as  well  as  those  of  nature,  in 
this  new  world,  are  at  present  in  snch  a  state,  as 
nffords  the  highest  entertainment  to  these  faculties 
of  the  mind.  Tlie  progression  is  begun :  here  and 
tliere,  in  the  midst  of  venerable  woods,  which, 
scarce  a  century  ago,  were  the  uncultivated  haunts 
of  roaming  savages,  the  power  of  cultivation  pre- 
sents itself  to  tlie  traveller  s  view,  in  opening  lawns, 
covered  with  the  richest  verdure,  fielos  of  corn,  or- 
chards, gardens,  and  meadows  fertilized  by  well 
directe<i  streams.  Hamlets,  villages,  and  even  popu- 
lous cities,  with  their  towering  spires,  excite  our 
admiration.  We  are  struck  with  the  charm  of  no- 
velty wherever  we  go.  The  comparison  is  always 
at  hand — ^for,  within  the  compass  of  a  short  mile,  we 
may  behold  at  once,  nature  in  her  original  rusticity, 
ana  art  rising  by  rapid  advances  to  perfection. 

The  progress  of  tne  human  mind  may  here  like- 
wise be  observed  to  keep  equal  pace  with  the  exter- 
nal improvements:  the  gradual  polish  of  manners, 
from  awkwardness  itseli  even  to  courtly  civility; 
from  superstitious  notions,  and  bigoted  religious  at- 
tachments, to  genuine  spiritual  devotion,  may  very 
readily  be  traced  by  a  thoughtful  and  inquisitive 
mind.  All  the  powers  of  nature  seem  to  oe  upon 
the  stretch,  as  if  they  were  in  pursuit  of  something 
higher  still,  in  science,  in  manners,  in  religion  itself, 
than  the  mother  country  can  afford. 

Indeed,  my  Lord,  I  feel  mj  heart  expand  at  the 
immense  prospect  that  irresistibly  opens  upon  me. 
I  see  new  kingdoms  and  empires  rushing  forth  from 
their  embiro  state,  eager  to  disclose  their  latent 
powers;  whilst  the  old  ones  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  ''hide  their  diminished  heads,**  lost  in  a 
superior  lustre.  I  see  learning  stripped  of  all  scho- 
lastic pedantry,  and  religion  restored  to  gospel  pu- 
rity.  I  see  the  last  efforts  of  a  powerful  Providence 
exerted  in  order  to  reclaim  our  wandering  race  from 
the  patlis  of  ignorance  and  error.  I  see  the  setting 
rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shining  forth  with 
seven-fold  lustre  to  the  utmost  bourn  of  this  Western 
Continent 

Wonder  not  then,  my  Lord,  at  my  attachment  to 
this  favoured  spot  I  tread  the  hallowed  soil  with 
far  higher  pleasures  from  anticipation  than  your 
classic  enthusiasts  feel  from  reflection,  whilst  they 
kiss  the  floor  of  Tasculumy  or  walk  the  "  Eternal 
Jlint  by  Consuls  trod.** 

There  is  one  thought,  indeed,  that  throws  a  damp 
upon  that  ardour  of  joy,  which  such  speculations 
generally  prodice  in  my  breast  From  the  strange 
propensity  of  human  natnre  to  abuse  the  richest 
g^fts  of  Providence,  (of  which  history  as  well  as  ex- 
perience affords  us  so  many  sad  examples)  I  fear,  lest 
the  old  leaven  of  wickedness  should  insinuate  itself 
again  by  degrees,  till  it  has  corrupted  the  whole 
man ;  lest  the  melancholy  scenes  we  have  beheld  in 
the  kingdoms  and  churches  of  the  East  should  be 
acted  over  again  in  the  West;  and  the  declension  of 
sound  knowledge  and  virtuous  practice,  should  be 
more  rapid  than  their  increase  and  advancement. 

Your  lorlship  has  seen  the  works  of  the  divine 
Herbert     You  may  remember  how  excessively  fond 

Dr.  R ^y  was  of^his  poems,  and  how  earnestly  he 

would  recommend  his  excellent  little  treatise,  called 
7%*  Country  Parson,  to  all  his  pupils  who  were  to 
be  candidates  for  holy  orders.  Lest  you  should  not 
have  the  book  by  you,  I  must  beg  leave  to  tran- 
scribe a  very  remarkable  passage  from  a  poem  en- 
titled The  Church  Militant,  which,  as  it  relates 
wholly  to  America,  and  breathes  a  kind  of  prophetic 
spirit^  has  generally  been  called  "Herbert's  Pro- 
phecy.**   The  language  is  uncouth  and  the  measure 


far  from  harmonious — but  there  is  something  very 
striking  and  animated  in  the  sentiment : — 

Belifflon  stands  on  tip-toe  In  oar  land 
Keaoy  to  pass  to  the  American  straod,  Sec* 

You  see,  my  Lord,  from  the  short  sketches  whioh  I 
have  given  you,  that  HerberCs  Prophecy,  if  it  may 
be  so  called  (though  it  is  no  more  than  what  our 
schoolmen  have  styled  reading  from  ancUogy\  is  ful- 
filling fast  Arts  and  religion  still  keep  pace  with 
each  other;  and  *tis  not  impos.<ible,  as  he  conjec- 
tures, that  their  return  to  tlie  Kast  will  be  the  **time 
and  place  johere  judgement  shall  appear** 

HENBY  CBUOEB. 

Henry  Cruoer  was  the  first  American  who 
sat  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  leading  family  in  the  society  and 
politics  of  the  colony  and  city  of  New  York,  and 
a  nephew  of  John  Cmger,  mayor  of  New  York, 
and  speaker  of  the  Colonial  Asst^mbly  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act,  and  a  proposer, 
and  afterwards  prominent  member  of  the  first 
Provincial  Congress  held  in  New  York,  in  1766. 
The  "  Declaration  of  Rights"  issued  by  that  body 
was  written  by  him.  Henry  Oruger  was  born  in 
New  York,  in  1789,  and  on  arriving  at  manhood 
became  connected  in  business  with  his  father,  who 
had  established  himself  at  Bristol,  which  then  held 
a  position,  in  reference  to  American  coinmeree, 
similar  to  that  of  Liveri>ool  at  tlie  present  day, 
and  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city.  The  father^B 
popularity  seems  to  have  been  shared  by  the  son, 
as  he  was  also  chosen  mayor,  and  in  1774  one  of 
the  two  representatives  of  the  city,  in  the  Hyuse 
of  Commons,  his  colleague  being  Edmund  Bar ke. 


The  election  was  a  sharply  contested  one.  Burke 
was  introduced  on  the  hustings  by  Cruger,  and 
made  a  brief  speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which, 

a  Mr.  C is  reported  in  the  newspapers  of  the 

day  to  have  exclaimed,  "  I  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke." 
The  story  has  passed  into  the  jest  books,  and 
been  fastened  upon  Cruger,  who,  as  he  had  just 
before  spoken,  is  not  likely  to  have  siwken  again ; 
or  if  he  did,  would  not,  as  his  future  ciireer 
shows,  have  expresse<l  himself  so  brietly.  The 
true  author  of  this  famous  speech  was  a  Mr.  Car- 
rington. 

Cruger  made  his  maiden  speech  December  16, 
1774,  in  the  debate  on  the  Army  Estimates. 
Josiah  Quincy,  Jun.,  was  present  in  the  gallery, 
and  mentions  the  circumstance  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters. A  New  York  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Vardell,  of  Trinity  Chureh,  was  also  an  auditor, 
and  wrote  home  the  following  enthusiastic  ac- 
count of  the  new  menil>er,  in  a  letter,  which 
wo  find  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  Peter  Van 
Schnick : — 

Mr.  Cru^er's  fame  has,  I  suppose,  by  this  time 
reached  his  native  shore.  His  applau^^e  has  bt^en 
universally  sounded  in  this  country.     Adtninistra- 


*  See  Art  Berkeley,  onle,  p.  16J. 
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iion  applauds  him  for  hu  moderation ;  Oppontion 
for  the  just  line  he  has  drawn,  and  all  men  for  his 
modest  eloquence  and  graceful  delivery.  His  ene- 
mies are  silenced  by  the  strongest  confutation  of 
their  charges  against  him  of  illiberal  invective 
against  the  people  of  England,  by  his  manly  defence 
of  his  country,  and  honorable  iipiirubation  of  his  op- 
ponents wherever  he  thought  tncm  justifiable.  I 
was  in  the  house  on  the  debate.  It  was  remarkably 
crowded  with  members,  and  the  galleries  were  filled 
with  peers  and  persons  of  distinction.  When  Mr. 
Cruger  rose,  there  was  a  deep  silence.  He  faltered 
a  little  at  first,  but,  as  he  proceeded,  the  cry  of  "  Hear 
himl  hear  him!"  animated  him  with  resolution. 
Hood,  the  Irish  orator,  sat  behind  me.  lie  asked, 
**Who  is  that?  who  is  that?  A  young  speaker? 
Whoever  he  is,  he  speaks  more  eloquently  than  any 
man  I  have  yet  heard  in  the  house.'*  I  took  great 
pains  to  learn  people's  sentiments,  and  found  them 
all  in  his  favor.  Mr.  Garrick,  a  few  days  after,  in 
a  discussion  on  the  subject,  suid,  "  he  never  saw  hu- 
man nature  more  amiably  displayed  than  in  the 
modest  manner  of  address,  pathos  of  affection  for 
his  country,  and  graceful  gesture,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Cruger  in  his  speech."  I  am  thus  particular  because 
you  must  be  curious  t<»  know  what  reception  the 
first  American  member  met  with  in  the  most  august 
assembly  in  Europe.  My  heart  beat  high  with 
anxiety ;  I  trembled  when  he  arose  with  the  most 
awful  and  affecting  jealousy  for  the  honor  of  my 
country.  When  "Hear  him  I  hear  himl"  echoed 
through  the  house,  joy  rushed  through  every  vein, 
and  I  seemed  to  glory  in  being  a  ^'ew- Yorker. 

In  this  speech,  while  he  dissents  from  many  of 
the  measures  pursued  by  tlie  Americans,  he 
praises  them  for  their  love  of  liberty ;  dwells  on 
the  i!ni>ortaiice  of  the  colonial  trade  to  Great 
Britain ;  urges  the  necessity  of  conciliation,  and 
the  uselessncfes  of  coercion. 

Even  should  coercive  measures  reduce  them  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  equity  of  Parlianicntair 
taxation,  what  are  tiic  advantages  that  will  result 
from  it?  Can  it  be  beUcved  that  Americans  will  bo 
dragooned  into  a  conviction  of  this  right?  Will 
severities  increase  their  affection  and  make  them 
more  desirous  of  a  connection  with,  and  dependence 
on  Great  Britain  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  the  effect  will  be  an  increase 
of  jealousy  and  discontent?  Tliat  they  will  seek  all 
occasions  of  eva<ling  laws  imposed  on  tiiem  by  vio- 
lence ?  That  they  will  be  restless  tmder  the  yoke 
and  tliink  themselves  happy  in  any  opportunity  of 
fiying  to  the  protection  oi  some  other  power,  from 
the  subjection  of  a  mother  whom  they  consider  cruel 
and  vindictive? 

I  would  not  be  understood,  sir,  to  deny  alto- 
gether the  good  intentions  of  administration.  The 
abilities  of  the  minister,*  it  seems,  are  universally 
acknowledged.  But,  sir,  I  must  add  tiie  maxim  of 
"  humanum  est  etrarer  And  though  an  American, 
I  must  applaud  his  zeal  for  the  dignity  of  parlia- 
ment, and  must  think  the  impolicy  and  inexpediency 
of  the  late  measures  may  reasonably  be  imputed  to 
the  difficulty  and  embarrassments  of  the  occasion, 
and  the  unsettled  and  undefined  nature  of  the  de- 
pendence of  the  Colonies  on  the  mother  country. 
i3ut,  on  the  other  hand,  candor  must  admit  the  same 
apology  for  any  violence  or  mistakes  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

But,  sir,  since  these  measures  have  been  found,  by 
sad  experience,  to  be  totally  inexpedient;  since  they 

*  Lord  North. 


have  served  only  to  widen  the  breach  instead  of 
closine  it — ^have  diminished  the  obedience  of  the 
Colonies  instead  of  confinning  it — have  increased 
their  turbulence  and  opposition  instead  of  allayirg 
them-^it  may  well  be  noped  that  a  different  course 
of  conduct  and  of  treatment  may  be  pursued  ;  and 
some  firm,  enlightened,  and  liberal  constitution  be 
adopted  by  the  wisdom  of  this  House,  which  may 
secure  the  Colonists  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liber- 
ties, while  it  maintains  the  just  supremacy  of  par- 
liament. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Disturbances  in  North 
America,  Feb.  2,  1775,  Colonel  Grant  remarked, 
"  That  ho  knew  the  Americans  well,  and  was  cer- 
tain they  would  not  fight,"  and  was  responded  to 
so  warmly  by  Cniger,  that  the  latter  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Speaker.  Cruger  also  spoke  in 
the  debate  on  the  Representation  and  remon- 
strance of  the  General  Assembly  of  New  York, 
May  15,  1775,  and  in  that  on  Mr.  Fox^s  motion 
for  an  Enquir}*  into  the  cause  of  the  ill-success  of 
the  British  Arms  in  North  America,  February  20, 
1776.  We  quote  the  conclusion  of  this,  which  is 
one  of  his  most  successful  efforts. 

Admitting  for  the  present,  sir,  that  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  subdue  the  colonies  can  be  sent  out — admit- 
ting that  tills  country  will  patientiy  bear  the  enor- 
mous weight  of  accumulatea  taxes,  which  so  distant 
and  unequal  a  war  will  require — admitting  that 
foreign  powers  (the  natural  enemies  of  Britain)  will, 
with  composure  and  self-denial,  neglect  so  favorable 
an  opportunity  of  distressing  their  rivals — admitting 
that  your  fleets,  unopposed,  shall  level  to  the  ground 
those  cities  which  rose  under  your  protection,  be- 
came the  pillars  of  your  commerce,  and  your  na- 
tion's boast — admittii.g  that  foreign  mercenaries 
spread  desolation,  that  thousands  fall  before  them, 
and  that,  humbled  under  the  combined  woes  of 
poverty,  anarchy,  want,  and  defeat,  the  exhausted 
colonies  fall  suppliant  at  the  feet  of  their  conquerors 
— admitting  all  this  will  be  the  case,  (which  cannot 
well  be  expected  from  the  past,)  there  necessarily 
follows  a  most  momentous  question  ;  What  are  the 
great  advantages  that  Great  Britain  is  to  receive  in 
exchange  for  the  blessings  of  peace  and  a  lucrative 
commerce,  for  the  affection  and  loyalty,  for  the  pros- 
perity, for  the  lives  of  so  many  of  its  useful  subjects 
sacrificed  ?  Would  the  bare  acknowledgment  of  :i 
riffht  in  Parliament  to  tax  them,  compensate  for  the 
millions  expended,  the  dangers  incurred,  the  mise- 
ries entailed,  the  destruction  of  human  happiness 
and  of  life  that  must  ensue  from  a  war  with  our 
colonies,  united  as  they  are  in  one  common  cause, 
and  fired  to  desperate  enthusiasm  by  apprehensions 
of  impending  slavery  ?  Or  can  you  be  sti  absurd  as 
to  imagine  that  concessions  extorted  in  a  time  of 
danger  and  of  urgent  misery,  will  form  a  bond  of 
lasting  union  ?  Impoverishc^i  and  undone  by  their 
exertions,  and  the  calamities  of  war,  instead  of  being 
able  to  repay  the  expenses  of  this  country,  or  to 
supply  a  revenue,  tiiey  would  stand  in  need  of  your 
earliest  assistance  to  revive  depressed  and  almost 
extinguished  commerce,  as  well  as  to  renew  and  up- 
hold their  necessary  civil  establishments. 

I  am  well  aware,  sir,  that  it  is  said  we  must 
maintain  the  dignity  of  Parliament  Let  me  ask 
what  dignity  is  that  which  will  not  descend  to  make 
millions  happy — which  will  sacrifice  the  treasures 
and  best  blood  of  the  nation  to  extort  submissions, 
fruitless  subniisgions,  that  will  be  disavowed  and 
disregarded  the  moment  the  compulsory,  oppressive 
force  is  removed  ?  What  dignity  is  that  wnich^  to 
enforce  a  disputed  mode  of  obtaining  a  revenue, 
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▼i'l  deBfroy  commerce,  sprciid  poverty  and  desola- 
tiOD,  itnd  dry  up  every  channel,  every  source,  from 
which  cither  revenue  or  any  real  substantial  benefit 
can  be  expected  f 

Is  it  not  high  time  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  examine 
the  fidl  extent  of  our  dar)ger,  to  pause  and  mark  the 
paths  which  have  misled  us,  ana  the  wretched,  be- 
wildered guides  who  hnve  brought  us  into  our 
present  difficulties  f  Let  us  seek  out  the  destroying 
angel,  and  stop  his  course,  while  we  have  yet  any- 
thing valuable  to  preserve.  The  breach  is  not  yet 
irreparable,  and  permit  me.  with  all  deference,  to 
say,  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  liberal  and  explicit 
terms  of  reconciliation,  with  a  full  and  firm  security 
against  any  unjust  or  oppressive  exercise  of  parlia- 
mentary taxation,  if  held  out  to  the  colonies  before 
the  war  takes  a  wider  and  more  destructive  course, 
will  lead  speedily  to  a  settlement,  and  recall  the  for- 
mer years  of  P^e,  when  the  affections  atid  inte- 
rests of  Great  Britain  and  Ameii?a  were  one. 

Bat,  sir,  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  to  plunge 
deeper  into  this  sea  of  blood ;  if  we  are  to  sacrifice 
the  means  and  materials  of  revenue  for  unjust  dis- 
tinctions about  the  modes  of  raising  it ;  if  the  laurels 
we  can  train,  and  the  dignity  of  Parliament  we  are 
to  establish,  can  be  purchased  only  by  the  miseries 
of  oar  fellow-subjects,  whose  losses  are  our  own ;  if 
the  event  is  precarious,  and  the  cause  alien  to  the 
spirit  and  hanuinity  of  Englishmen ;  if  the  injury  is 
certain,  and  the  object  of  success  unsubstantial  and 
inseeare,  how  little  soever  the  influence  my  poor 
opinion  and  arguments  can  have  on  this  House,  I 
snail  at  least  free  my  conscience  by  having  expli- 
citly condemned  all  such  impolitic,  unjnst,  inade- 
quate, injudicious  measures,  and  by  giving  to  this 
motion  my  most  hearty  concurrence  and  support. 

In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Wilke-i's  motion  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  American  Declaratory  Act,  Decern-^ 
ber  10,  1777,  Cruger  says :  "  From  my  connec- 
tions in  America  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
ooUecting  the  sentiments  of  men  of  aU  orders  and 
parties,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  inde- 
pendency is  not  yet  the  great  object  of  the  miyor- 
ity  of  the  people."  On  the  5th  of  May,  1780,  in 
t£e  debate  on  General  Conway^s  bill  for  quieting 
the  troubles  in  America,  *^  Mr.  Cruger  contended 
that  the  bill  by  no  means  went  ftir  enough.  He 
said  the  American  war,  the  real  source  of  all  our 
distresses  and  burdens,  should  be  put  an  end  to  at 
all  events ;  in  order  to  do  this,  the  independency 
must  be  allowed,  and  the  thirteen  provinces 
treated  as  free  states."  This  is  the  last  mention 
of  his  name  in  Hansard^s  Reports.  He  spoke 
only  on  American  affairs,  and  was  evidently  not 
denroos  of  a  separation  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country,  bnt  when  sucli  a  step  became 
inevitable,  actjuiesced.  Had  he  lived  in  America, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  been  prominent  on  the 
side  of  independence. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  manner  in  which 
fiunilies  were  divided  in  political  opinions,  du- 
ring the  Revolution,  that  while  Henry  Cruger 
was  ia  parliament,  one  of  his  two  brothers  in 
America  was  a  colonel  in  the  royal  army,  and 
employed  in  the  southern  campaign,  while  the 
other,  a  New  York  merchant,  trading  with  the 
West  Indies,  though  taking  no  active  part  in  the 
contest,  was  identified  with  the  Whig  side,  and  a 
friend  of  General  Washington. 

Henry  Cruger  returned  to  New  York  after  the 
war,  and  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  while 
ftill  a  member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 


his  term  of  service  not  having  expii-ed.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  taken  any  active  part  in  the 
Legislature,  nor  in  any  public  aliairs  after  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office.  He  died  in  New 
York  on  the  24th  day  of  April,  1827. 

He  was  noted  throughout  his  career  for  his 
frank,  and  at  the  satne  time  polished  manneiN ; 
qualities  which,  combined  with  a  handsome 
figure,  no  doubt  contributed  their  share  to  his 
great  per-^onal  popularity  in  Bristol,  and  his  high 
social  p()siti(m  in  his  native  city.  He  was  not 
forgotten  after  resuming  his  residence  in  New 
York,  by  his  old  constituents  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water;  a  spirited  election  ballad  of  1812 
referring  to  past  triumphs  under  his  leadership, 
as  an  incitement  to  exertion  in  favor  of  a  distin- 
guished successor,  Romilly.  We  quote  its  open- 
ing stanzas : 

TnX  QOLDET*  DATS  OP  HAKBT  CKUOKB. 

Eight-and-thirty  years  ago,*  by  a  resolute  exertion, 
Bbistol's    independent  sous  broke  the  fetters  of 

coercion ; 
And  so  glorious  was  the  triumph,  that  it  gain'd  the 

approbation 
Of  ev*ry  liberal-minded  man  throughout  the  British 

nntion. 
Chorus — 

O  the  golden  days  of  honest  IIarrt  Cruger  ! 

With  pleasure  we  reflect  upon  the  days  of 
Harry  Cruobq. 

Then  the  minions  of  corruption,  and  the  weight  of 
their  long  purses. 

Were  scarcely  more  regarded  than  their  promises  or 
curses: 

Each  freeman  was  impelled  by  disinterested  prin- 
ciple— 

A  stimulus  that  renders  every  honest  cause  invin- 
cible. 

O  the  golden  diiys,  dlEc. 

The  patriot-fire  that  warm*d  the  heart  on  such  a 

bright  occasion, 
Requires  no  more  at  present  than  a  little  renovation ; 
What  freemen  did  in  sevsntt-iour,  to  rid  themselves 

of  slavery. 
They  very  well  nmy  do  in  twelve,  'gainst  arrogance 

and  knavet-y. 

O  the  golden  days,  dlEC. 

WILLIAM  BABTBAM. 

Coleridge,  whose  love  of  universal  knowledge 
and  constant  desire  to  gratify  the  imagination, 
led  him  to  be  a  diligent  reader  of  the  reports  of 
travellers,  particularly  those  who  made  original 
observations  in  regions  of  adventure  and  disco- 
very, of  the  fidelity  and  essential  value  of  Avhose 
nan*ativcs  he  was  a  most  discriminating  judge, 
said  of  these  productions,  ^^the  latest  book  of 
travels  I  know,  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  tra- 
vellers, U  Bartram's  account  of  nin  tour  in  the  Flo- 
ridas.  It  is  a  work  of  high  merit  eveiy  way."t 
The  author,  who  was  the  honored  subject  of  this 
eulogy,  was  William  Bartram,  who  printed  in 
Philadelphia  in  1791,  in  an  octavo  volume,  his 
Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolirm^ 
Georgia^  East  and    West  Florida^  th^  Cherokee 


*  Thirty-eight  years  before  Mr.  Croger  was  first  chosen 
Member  of  Parllamont 

t  Specimens  of  the  Tnble  Talk  of  the  late  Samael  Tsjlw 
Coleridge,  March  12, 18S7. 
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Country^  the  Extemive  Territories  of  the  Museo- 
ffulges  or  Creek  Confederacy^  and  the  Country 
of  the  Choctaica,  Containing  an  account  of  the 
9oil  and  natural  productions  of  those  regions; 
together  with  observations  on  the  manners  of  the 
Indians.  Tlie  style  of  this  work  is  distinguished 
hy^its  simple  loVe  of  nature  and  vivacity.  It 
breathes  of  the  freshness  of  a  nei^  land :  every 
sensation  is  pleasurable,  welcomed  by  health. 
The  writer  lived  l>efore  that  stage  of  the  civilizii- 
tion  of  great  cities  which  silences  the  voice  of 
natural  emotion  raised  in  the  expression  of  grati- 
tude to  Heaven  or  affection  to  man.  Perhaps 
the  simple  life  and  pure  tastes  of  the  Quaker 
facilitated  his  lively  gratification  of  the  senses  and 
emotions.  All  his  faculties  are  alive  in  his  book, 
whether  he  describes  a  tree,  a  fish,  a  bird,  beast^ 
Indian,  or  hospitable  planter.  He  detects  fra- 
grance, vit'.Uity,  and  health  everywhere  in  the 
animal  world. 


William  Bartram  came  naturally  by  his  tastes 
in  these  purstiits.  lie  was  the  fourth  son  of  John 
Bartram — born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1699 — the  ear- 
liest of  American  botanists,  and  the  founder  of  the 
first  Botanical  Garden  in  the  country.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  medicine  and  occupation  as  a 
fanner  had  led  him  to  the  study  of  plants.  The 
specimens  which  ho  collected  were  sent  to  Lon- 
don, and  secui-ed  him  the  correspondence  of  Peter 
Oollinson,  the  Quaker  lover  of  science  and  the 
friend  of  Franklin.  He  was  a  great  traveller  in 
search  of  his  favorite  object**  in  natural  history  in 
the  old  provinces,  making  his  way  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  through  what  was  then  a  wilder- 
ness, and  accomplishing,  when  he  was  nearly 
seventy,  a  full  exploration  of  the  St.  John's  river 
in  Florida.  In  1751  some  observations  made  by 
Bartram  on  his  travels  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  communicatXKi  to  his  friends 
in  London,  were  published  by  them  in  a  thin 
octavo,  with  an  appendix  containing  the  account 
of  Niagara  by  the  Swedish  traveller  Kalm.* 
The  style  of  Bartram  is  cnide,  but  his  observa- 
tions show  the  genius  of  the  naturalist. 

Of  his  southern  journey  an  account  was  pub- 
lished in  ITOfi.t  It  consists  of  a  description  of  the 
country  in  its  main  features  of  climate,  soil,  natu- 
ral productions,  and  opportunities  for  cultivation, 


•Observations  on  the  InhnbUanta,  Climate,  Soil,  Rivers, 
Productions  AnlmaK  and  other  matters  worth v  of  notice, 
made  by  Mr.  John  Bartram.  in  \\\e>  Travels  from  I^cni  svlvania 
to  Onondago.  Oswefro  and  the  Lake  Ontario,  in  Canaan.  To 
which  Is  annexed  a  curious  account  of  the  Cataracts  at  Klajmra, 
by  Mr.  Peter  Kalm.  a  Swedish  irentleman  who  travelled  there. 
London.  J.  Whlston  ic  White,  1751.  8vo.  pp.  94  Kalm  was  a 
pupil  of  LinnsBus  at  Tpsal,  and  came  to  America  at  his  insti- 
gation. From  1748-51  ho  was  In  America,  where  he  was  inti- 
mate with  Colden,  Logan,  Franklin,  and  Bartmm.  His  three 
voUimcs  of  travels  in  this  conntry  were  translated  from  the 
8widl>h  into  German,  and  thence  Into  English  by  J.  Beinold 
ForstiT,  in  17n.    Kalm  died  in  1779. 

t  A  De^rlptlon  of  F^st-Florida,  with  a  journal,  kept  bv  John 
nnrtrani.  of  PhiladelphLi.  Botanist  to  Hlr*  Mnje«t v  ft.r  the  Flo- 
rldas:  upon  a  journey  from  St.  Angu.stine  up'  the  river  St 
Johns,  a-*  far  as  the  Lakes.  With  explanatory  botanical  notes. 
Illustrated  with  an  accurate  Map  of  East "  Florida,  and  two 
plans,  one  of  St  Augustine,  and  the  other  of  the  Bay  of  Espi- 
rita  Santo.    The  third  edition,  much  enlarged  and  improved. 


with  a  journal  appended  of  actual  obseryations 
(TDec.  9,  1765,  Feb.  11,  1766).  These  are  intrc- 
duced  in  the  edition  before  us  by  a  dedication 
and  recommendation  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  William 
Stork,  who  had  the  settlement  of  the  country  at 
heart.  Bartram's  observations  are  plainly  set 
down,  and  his  tract  has  the  interest  of  most 
-original  notices  of  the  kind.  His  mention  of  the 
staple  productions  of  the  several  colonies  in  1766, 
is  a  point  from  which  to  measure  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country: — "Since  every  colony  in 
America  seems  to  have,  as  it  were,  a  staple  com- 
modity peculiar  to  itself,  ns  Canada  the  fur; 
Massachusetts  Bay,  fish;  Connecticut)  lumber;^ 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  wheat;  Virginia* 
and  Mainland,  tobacco ;  North  Carolina,  pitch 
and  tar ;  South  Carolina,  rice  and  indigo ;  (jreor- 
gia,  rice  and  silk." 

In  a  letter  to  Jared  Eliot,  dated  Philadelphia, 
Sept.  1,  1775,  introducing  John  Bartram,  Frank- 
lin writes,  "  I  believe  you  will  find  him  to  be  at 
least  twenty  folio  pages,  large  paper,  well  filled, 
on  the  subjects  of  botany,  fos-ils,  husbandry,  and 
the  first  creation."  Hector  St.  John,  in  his  Let- 
ters of  an  American  Farmer,  has  a  long  descrip- 
tion of  an  alleged  visit  paid  bv  a  Russian  gentle- 
man to  John  Bartram,  which  is  evidently  an 
account  of  his  own  observations  of  the  amiable 
naturalist.  He  mentions  an  inscription  over  the 
door  of  his  greenhouse, 

Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road. 
But  looks  through  nature  up  to  uature's  God. 

The  character  of  John  Bartram  was  marked 
by  its  strength  and  simplicity,  and  by  his  love  for 
the  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible.  Born  and  educat- 
ed a  Quaker,  he  did  not  escape  some  imputation.H 
of  imperfect  orthodoxy.  His  natural  piety  was 
witnessed  by  the  inscription  engraved  by  his  own 
hands  upon  a  stone  placed  on  the  out^^ide  of  his 
house,  over  the  front  window  of  his  study — 

Tis  God  alone.  Almighty  Lord, 
The  Holy  one,  by  me  nnored. 
John  Bartram,  1770. 

He  died  September  21,  1777. 

It  was  at  the  Botanic  Garden  on  the  banks  of 
the  Schuylkill,  which  the  father  founded,  and  in 
the  house  also  built  by  his  own  hands,  that  Wil- 
liam Bartram,  the  son,  was  born,  February  9, 
1789.  He  had  for  his  tutor  Charles  Thomson, 
subsequently  the  honest  and  spirited  republican 
of  the  old  Continental  Congress.  He  had  an  early 
talent  for  drawing,  which  led  him  to  think  of  the 
congenial  pursuits  of  printing  and  engraving  j  but 
he  adopted  the  life  of  a  merchant,  Avhich  he  soon 
abandoned ;  for  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age 


Hie  9epete.«,  illlc  venlnnt  fellclns  n\'«B 
Arborel  Fnictus  nlibi,  atqne  Injuftsa  vlreflciint 
Qrandna  Nonnc  vides  croceos  ut  Tmolin*  Odorea, 
India  niittct  Ebur,  uoUes  sua  Thura  Sabtei? 

VirQil^  Gtorifi^n. 

London:  sold  bv  W.  Nicoll,  at  No.  51  St  Paul's  Church  Yard; 
a'd  T.  Jefferles,'  al  Cliaring-Croea,  Oeographer  to  lib  Mi^estjr. 
MDCCLXIX. 
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we  find  him  acoompanjiDf;  hig  father  on  his  Flo- 
rida hiur,  and  eDgoging  in  tlie  cultivation  of  in- 
digo.   WiB  uwn  tmvul:!  in  timt  region  wero  com- 


menoed  id  1773,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Fothcrgill, 
tba  distingai.ihed  botanic  and  liberal  und  benevo- 
luit  friend  of  science,  and  he  occnpied  five  reara 
in  hu  natund  histonr  pnreiiita  in  Georgia,  Sonth 
Carolina,  and  the  Floridas.  On  hta  retnrn  to 
Philadelphia  he  qaietly  passed  hii  time  in  scien- 
tific oconpation:!,  residing  at  the  old  Botanic  Gar- 
den ai  Kingsesaing,  never  marrying,  though  oc- 
caiioiiallj  rallied  on  the  subject  by  hia  London 
frluid  Collinson.  In  1783  he  wu<  elected  Pro- 
feawir  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
rania,  but  did  not  accept  thepositiim  on  account 
of  his  health.  He  assisted  Wilson  in  his  Ameri- 
flan  Omitholtvy.  His  friend  Barton  was  indebl- 
•d  to  hia  pencil  for  drawings  of  the  plates  of  his 
EUmenU  of  Botany.  In  1780  he  wrote  a  reply 
t»  a  Mries  of  qne^tions  proposed  to  him  on  tlie 
eondition  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indiuns,  of 
wbooe  tnonnera  he  had  been  a  diligetit  and  cnri- 
CNU  observer,  which  has  been  late'hr  reprinted 
from  the  original  manuscript  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Ethnologicid  Society.  The  name 
uf  hie  correspondent  in  this  work  has  been  lost, 
bat  the  probability  resta  with  Dr.  B.  S,  Barton, 
who  refers  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Origin  of  the 
American  Nation*,  to  a  MS.  of  Bartram  on  these 
sulyecta  in  his  po<«eBsi>in.*  HU  views  of  the 
nbwacter  of  the  Southern  Indians  in  this  sketch, 
M  well  as  in  his  Travels,  place  them  in  a  very 
&vorable  light,  for  their  possession  of  many  tio- 
norable  personal  qualities. 

In  May,  1797,  he  was  visiteil  by  Dunlap,  in 
company  with  Brockden  Brown,  at  the  Botanic 
Garden,  and  the  curious  historiographer  and 
painter  has  left  a  sketch  of  his, appearance; — 
"  Arrived  at  the  botanist^s  garden,  we  approached 
an  old  man,  who,  with  a  rake  in  his  hand,  was 
breaking  the  clods  of  earth  in  a  tulip  be<1.  His 
hat  was  old  and  flai>ped  over  his  thee  -  his  coarse 
diirt  was  seen  near  nia  neck,  a.-*  he  wore  no  cra- 
vat or  kerchief;  his  wabtcoat  and  breechee  were 
both  of  leather,  and  hia  shoes  were  tied  with  lea- 
ther strings.  Wo  approached  and  accosted  him. 
He  oeoHea  his  work,  and  entered  into  conver- 
■ation  with  the  ease  and  politeness  of  nature's 
Bobleman.    His  countenance  was  expressive  of 


•  Prffttorr  i»»f,  bj  E.  O.  Bflnlor.  to  ( 
Cnck  wd  CtH'mkH  rndlwu^  br  WlllUm 
ttaM  Am.  Ktb.  Doc  niL  IIL  pL  1 


benignity  and  happiness.  Thb  was  the  botanist, 
traveller,  and  philosopher  we  had  come  to  see. 
He  had  pointed  out  many  curious  plants."" 

Bertram  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  these 
friendly  pnriiults  of  ecienoe  to  the  la^t,  for  it  is 
recorded  he  wrot«  an  article  on  the  natural  hia* 
t^iry  uf  a  plant,  a  lew  minutes  before  his  death, 
which  hep])ened  suddenly,  by  the  rupture  of  a 
bloodvessel  in  the  lungs,  July  22,  182^,  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  oi'his  age.  The  corre»]KiiKlence 
of  the  Bartranie  and  Humphry  Mardhiill,  who 
w:is  the  cousin  of  John  Burtrain  and  author  of  a 
viihiabb  Treatitt  on  the  Forat  Treu  of  North 
America,  with  their  scientific  friends  in  Europe 
and  at  home,  is  of  interest  for  its  simple,  unafiect- 
ed  character,  and  the  curiosity  and  infomiBtion 
of  roany  of  its  detuls.  This  correspondence  woa 
published  in  1849,  with  many  other  interesting 
m«norials,  by  William  Darlingtou.t 


Leaving  F^colats,  1  continued  to  ascend  the  river. 

1  obterved  this'  day,  during  mv  progress  up  the 
river,  incredible  numbers  of  Biaall  nyiug  insects,  of 
the  genus  termed  by  natursliats  Ephemera,  caDtiau- 
ally  emerging  troin  the  shallow  water  near  shore. 
some  of  them  inunediBUly  taking  'lieirflight  to  the 
land,  whilst  myriaiis  crept  up  the  gruH  and  her 


ight 


boge.  where  remaining  for  a  short  time,  as  they 
quired  sufficient  strength,  they  look  their  fli^, 
also,  (bllowirig  their  kindred  to  the  main  luncL 
'I'his  resurrection  from  the  deep,  if  I  may  to  expre« 
it.  commences  early  in  the  momiug,  and  ceases  after 
the  sun  is  up.  At  evening  they  are  seen  in  clouds 
of  iimumerahle  millions,  swarming  and  wantoning 
in  the  BtiU  air,  gradually  drawing  near  the  river. 
They  defend  upon  its  surface,  nnd  there  quickly 
end  their  day.  alter  committing  their  eggs  to  the 
deep;  which  being  for  a  little  while  toued  about, 
enveloped  in  a  viscid  scum,  are  hatched,  and  the 
little  Larvn  deacend  into  their  secnre  and  dark  habi- 
tation, JTi  the  oozy  bed  beneath,  where  they  remain 
gradually  increasing  in  siie,  until  the  returning 
spring ;  they  thSn  thange  to  a  Nymph,  when  the 
genifll  heat  "brings  thcra,  as  it  were,  into  existence, 
and  they  again  arise  into  the  world.  This  fly  seem* 
to  be  delicious  food  for  bir>ls,  froga,  and  fish.  In  the 
morning,  when  they  arise,  and  in  the  evening,  when 
they  return,  the  tumult  is  great  indeed.  Bud  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  along  shore  broken  into  bubbles, 
or  spirteil  into  the  air.  by  the  contending  amiotiu 
tribes;  and  such  is  th'  avidity  of  the  fish  and  frogs. 
that  they  spring  into  the  Bir  after  this  delicious 
prey. 

^ly  in  the  evening,  after  a  pleoaant  day's  voy- 
age, I  made  a  convenient  and  safe  harbor,  in  ■  litUe 
lagoon,  under  an  elevated  bank,  on  the  West  shore 
of  the  river;  where  I  shall  entreat  the  reader's  pa- 
tience, whilst  we  behold  the  closing  scene  of  the 
short-lived  Ephemera,  andcommunicBte  to  each  other 
the  reflections  which  so  siii)^lar  an  exhibitii>a  might 
rationally  suggest  to  an  inquisitive  mind.  Our 
place  of  observation  is  linppily  situated  under  the 

Evtecting  shade  of  majestic  Live  Oaks,  glorious 
agnolias,  and  the  fragrant  Oranse,  open  to  the 
view  of  the  great  river  and  the  still  waters  of  the 
ligoon  just  before  ds. 
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At  the  cool  eve's  approach,  the  sweet  enchanting 
melody  of  the  feathered  songsters  gradually  ceases, 
aod  they  betake  themselves  to  their  leafy  coverts  for 
security  and  repose. 

Solemnly  ana  slowly  move  onward,  to  the  river's 
shore,  the  nistling  crowds  of  the  Ephemera.  IIow 
awful  the  procession  I  innumeraole  millions  of 
winged  beings,  voluntarily  verging  on  to  destruc- 
tion, to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  where  they  behold 
bands  of  tlieir  enemies  with  wide  open  jaws,  ready 
to  receive  them.  But  as  if  insensible  of  their  dan- 
ger, gay  and  tranquil  each  meets  his  beloved  mate 
in  the  still  air,  iuiniitably  bedecked  in  their  new 
nuptial  robes.  What  eye  can  trace  them,  iu  their 
Taried  wanton  amorous  chases,  bounding  and  flut- 
tering on  the  odoriferous  air  I  With  what  peace, 
love,  and  ioy,  do  they  end  the  last  moments  of  their 
existence  r 

I  tliink  we  may  assert,  without  any  fear  of  exag- 
geration, that  there  are  annually  of  tliese  beautiful 
winged  beings,  which  rise  into  existence,  and  for  a 
few  moments  take  a  transient  view  of  the  glory  of 
the  Creotor's  works,  a  number  greater  than  the 
vhole  xace  of  mankind  that  have  ever  existed  since 
the  creation ;  nnd  that,  only  from  the  shores  of  this 
river.  How  many  then  must  have  been  produced 
since  the  creation,  when  we  consider  the  number  of 
large  rivers  in  America,  in  comimrison  with  which, 
this  river  is  but  a  brook  or  rivulet  1 

The  importance  c-f  the  existence  of  these  beautiful 
and  delicately  formed  little  creatures,  whose  frame 
and  organization  ai*e  equally  wonderiful,  more  deli- 
cate, and  perhaps  as  complicated  as  those  of  the 
most  perfect  human  being,  is  well  worth  a  few  mo- 
ments contemplation;  1  mean  particularly  when 
they  appear  in  the  fly  state.  And  if  we  consider 
the  very  short  period  of  that  stage  of  existence, 
which  we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  be  the  only 
space  of  their  life  that  admits  of  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment, what  a  lesson  doth  it  not  afford  us  of  tlie 
vanity  of  our  own  pursuits! 

Their  whole  existence  iu  this  world  is  but  one 
complete  year ;  and  at  least  three  hundred  and  sixty 
days  of  that  time  they  are  in  the  form  of  an  ugly 
grub,  buried  in  mud,  eighteen  inches  under  water, 
and  in  this  condition  scarcely  locomotive,  as  each 
larva  or  grub  has  but  its  own  narrow  solitary  cell, 
from  which  it  never  travels  or  moves,  but  in  a  per- 
pendicular progression  of  a  few  inches,  up  and  down, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  surface  of  the  mud,  in  order 
to  intercept  the  passing  atoms  for  its  food,  and  get  a 
momentary  respiration  of  fresh  air;  and  even  here 
it  must  be  perpetually  on  its  guard,  in  order  to  es- 
cape the  troops  of  nsh  and  shrimps  watching  to 
catch  it,  and  from  whom  it  has  no  escape,  but  by 
instantly  retreating  back  into  its  cell  One  would 
be  opt  almost  to  imagine  them  created  merely  for 
the  food  of  fish  and  other  animals. 

CROCODILES  OV  TOB  ST.  JOmT^ 

The  evening  was  temperately  cool  and  calm. 
The  crocodiles  began  to  roar  and  appear  in  uncom- 
mon numbers  along  the  shores  and  in  the  river.  I 
fixed  my  camp  in  on  open  plain,  near  the  utmost 

{)rojection  of  tlie  promontory,  under  the  shelter  of  a 
arge  live  oak,  which  stoo<l  on  the  highest  pai-t  of 
the  ground,  and  but  a  few  yards  from  my  boat 
From  this  open,  high  situation,  I  had  a  free  prospect 
of  the  river,  which  was  a  matter  of  no  trivial  con- 
sideration to  me,  having  good  reason  to  dread  the 
subtle  attacks  of  the  alligators,  who  were  crowding 
about  my  harbour.  Having  oollocted  a  good 
cpiantity  of  wood  for  the  purjwse  of  keeping  up  a 
light  and  smoke  during  the  night,  I  began  to  think 
of  preparing  my  supper,  when,  upon  examining  my 


stores,  I  found  but  a  scanty  provision.  I  thereupon 
determined,  as  the  most  expeditious  way  (f  supply- 
ing my  necessities,  to  take  my  bob  and  try  for  some 
trout  About  one  hundred  yards  above  my  harbour 
began  a  cove  or  bay  of  the  river,  out  of  which 
opened  a  large  lagoon.  The  mouth  or  entrance 
from  the  river  to  it  was  narrow,  but  the  waters 
soon  after  spread  and  formed  a  little  lake,  extending 
into  the  marshes :  its  entrance  and  shores  within  I 
observed  to  be  verged  with  floatii<^  lawns  d  the 

Fistia  and  nymphea  and  other  aquatic  plants ;  these 
knew  were  excellent  haunts  for  trout 

The  verges  and  islets  of  the  lagoon  were  degantly 
embellishra  with  flowering  plants  and  shrulw;  the 
laughing  coots  with  wings  half  spread  were  tripping 
over  |he  little  eoves,  and  hiding  UiemselTei  in  the 
tufts  of  grass;  young  broods  of  the  pninted  sommer 
teal,  ikimraing  tlie  still  surfaee  of  the,iMlwn,  and 
following  the  watchful  parent  uneonscious  of  dan- 
ger, were  frequently  surprised  by  the  voracious 
trout;  and  he,  in  turn,  as  often  by  the  subtle 
greedy  alligator.  Behold  him  rushing  forth  from 
the  fiogs  and  reeds.  His  enormous  body  swells. 
His  plaited  tail,  brandished  high,  floats  upon  the 
lake.  The  waters  like  a  cataioct  descend  uom  his 
opening  jaws.  Clouds  of  smoke  issue  fiom  his  di* 
lated  nostrils.  The  earth  trembles  with  his  thunder. 
When  immediately  from  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
lagoon,  emei*ges  from  the  deep  his  rival  champion. 
They  suddenly  dart  upon  each  other.  The  boiling 
surface  of  the  lake  marks  their  rapid  course,  and 
a  terrific  conflict  commences.  They  now  sink  to 
the  bottom  folded  together  in  horrid  wreaths.  The 
water  becomes  thick  and  discoloured.  Again  they 
rise,  their  jaws  clap  together,  re-echoing  throudft 
the  deep  suri'ounding  forests.  Again  they  sii^ 
when  the  contest  ends  at  the  muddy  bottom  of  the 
lake,  and  the  vanouished  makes  a  hazardous  es- 
cape, hiding  himseu  in  the  muddy  turbulent  wajtem 
and  sedge  on  a  distant  shore.  Tlie  proud  victor  ex- 
ulting returns  to  the  place  of  action.  The  shores 
and  forests  resound  his  dreadful  roar,  together  with 
the  triumphing  shouts  of  the  plaited  tribes  around, 
witnesses  of  the  horrid  combat 

My  apprehensions  were  highly  alarmed  after 
being  a  spectator  of  so  dread^l  a  battle.  It  was 
obvious  tnat  every  delay  would  but  tend  to  in- 
crease my  dangers  and  difficulties,  as  the  san  was 
near  setting,  and  the  alligators  gathered  around  my 
harbour  from  all  quarters.  From  these  considera- 
tions I  concluded  to  be  expeditious  in  my  trip  to  the 
lagoon,  in  order  to  take  some  fish.  Not  thinking  it 
prudent  to  take  my  fusee  with  me,  lest  I  might  lose 
it  overboard  in  case  of  a  battle,  which  I  had  every 
reason  to  dread  before  my  return,  I  therefore  fur- 
nished myself  with  a  club  for  my  defence,  went  on 
boar^,  and  penetrating  the  first  line  of  those  which 
surrounded  my  harbour,  they  gave  way ;  but  being 
pursued  by  several  very  large  ones,  I  kept  strictly  on 
the  watch,  and  paddled  with  all  my  might  towards  tlie 
entrance  of  the  lagoon,  hoping  to  be  sheltered  there 
from  the  multitude  of  my  assailants;  but  ere  I  had 
half-way  reached  the  place,  I  was  attacked  on  all 
sides,  several  endeavouring  to  overset  the  canoe.  ^ 
My  situation  now  became  precarious  to  the  Inst  de- 
gree :  two  very  large  ones  attacked  me  closely,  at 
Uie  same  instant,  rushing  up  with  their  heads  and 
part  of  their  bodies  above  the  water,  roaring  terri- 
bly and  belching  floods  of  water  over  me.  They 
struck  their  jaws  together  so  close  to  my  ears,  as  al- 
most to  stun  me,  and  I  expected  every  moment  to  be 
dragged  out  of  the  boat  and  instantly  devoured. 
But  I  ap])lied  my  weapons  so  effectually  about  me, 
though  at  riindom,  that  I  was  so  succeflsf^l  as  to 
beat  them  off  a  little;  when  finding  that  they  de 
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a%ned  to  renew  the  battle,  I  made  for  tbo  shore,  as 
"the  only  means  left  me  for  ray  preservation ;  for,  by 
Iceepinff  close  to  it,  I  should  have  my  enemies  on 
one  side  of  me  only,  whereas  I  was  before  sar> 
Toanded  by  them ;  and  there  was  a  probability,  if 
pursned  k>  the  last  extremity,  of  savmg  myself  by 
jumping  out  of  the  eanoe  on  shore,  as  it  is  easy  to 
outwalk  them  on  land,  although  comparatively  as 
swift  as  lightning  in  the  water.  I  found  this  last 
experiment  alone  could  fully  answer  my  expectations, 
for  as  soon  as  I  gained  the  shore,  they  drew  off  and 
kept  aloot  This  wiis  a  happy  relief,  as  my  confi- 
dence was,  in  some  degree,  recovered  by  it  On 
recollecting  myself,  I  discovered  that  I  had  almost 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  Ingoon,  and  determined 
to  venture  in,  if  possible,  to  take  n  few  fish,  and  then 
return  to  my  harbour,  while  daylight  continued ; 
for  I  could  now,  with  caution  and  resolution,  make 
my  way  with  safety  alotig  shore ;  and  indeed  there 
was  no  other  way  to  regain  my  camp,  without  leav- 
ing my  boat  and  making  my  retreat  througli  the 
marshes  and  reeds,  which,  if  I  could  even  effect, 
would  have  been  in  a  manner  throwing  myself 
away,  for  then  there  would  have  been  no  hopes  of 
ever  recovering  my  bark^  and  returning  in  safety  to 
any  settlements  of  men.  I  accordingly  proceeded, 
and  made  good  my  entrance  into  the  lagoon,  though 
not  without  opposition  from  the  alligators,  who 
formed  a  line  across  the  entrance,  but  Sid  not  pur- 
ine me  into  it,  nor  was  I  molested  by  any  tliere, 
though  there  were  some  very  large  ones  in  a  cove  at 
the  upper  end.  I  soon  caught  more  trout  than  I 
had  present  occasion  for,  and  the  air  was  too'  hot 
and  sultry  to  admit  of  their  being  kept  for  many 
hours,  even  though  salteJ  or  barbecued.  I  now 
prepared  for  my  return  to  camp,  which  I  succeeded 
m  with  but  little  trouble,  by  keeping  close  to  the 
shore ;  yet  I  was  opposed  upon  re-e.itering  the  river 
out  of  the  lagoon,  and  pursued  near  to  my  landing 
(though  not  closely  attacked),  particularly  by  an 
old  daring  one,  about  twelve  feet  in  length,  who 
kept  close  after  me;  and  when  I  stepped  on  shore 
and  turned  about,  in  order  to  draw  up  my  canoe,  he 
rushed  up  near  my  feet,  and  lay  there  for  some 
tone,  looking  me  in  the  fiEice,  his  head  and  shoulders 
out  of  water.  I  resolved  he  should  pay  for  his 
temerity,  and  having  a  heavy  load  in  my  fusee,  I 
ran  to  my  camp,  and  returning  with  my  piece, 
found  him  with  his  foot  on  the  ffunwale  of  the  ooat, 
in  search  of  fish.  On  my  coming  up  he  withdrew 
sullenly  and  slowly  into  the  water,  but  soon  re- 
turned and  placed  himself  in  his  former  position, 
looking  at  me,  and  seeming  neither  fearful  nor  any 
way  £sturbed.  I  soon  dispatched  him  by  lodging 
the  contents  of  my  gun  in  his  head,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  cleanse  and  prepare  my  fish  for  supper : 
and  accordingly  took  tnem  out  of  the  boat,  laid 
them  down  on  Uie  sand  close  to  the  water,  and 
began  to  scale  them :  when,  raising  my  head,  I  saw 
before  me,  through  the  clear  water,  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  very  large  alligator,  moving  slowly 
towards  me.  I  instantly  stepped  back,  when,  with 
a  sweep  of  his  tail,  he  brushed  off  several  of  my  fish. 
It  was  certainly  most  providential  that  I  looked  up 
at  that  instant,  as  the  monster  wonKl  probably,  in 
leas  than  a  minute,  have  seized  and  draped  me  into 
the  river.  This  incredible  boldness  of  the  animal 
disturbed  me  greatly,  supposing  there  could  now  be 
no  reasonable  safety  for  me  during  the  night,  but  by 
keeping  constantly  on  the  watch ;  I  therefore,  as 
soon  as  I  had  prepared  the  fish,  proceeded  to  secure 
myself  and  effects  in  the  best  manner  1  could.  In 
the  first  place,  I  hauled  my  bark  upon  the  shore, 
almost  clear  out  of  the  water,  to  prevent  their  over- 
setting or  sinking  her ;  after  this,  every  moveable 


was  taken  out  and  carried  to  my  camp,  which  was 
but  a  few  yards  off;  then  ranging  some  dry  wood 
in  such  or<ier  as  was  the  most  convenient,  I  cleared 
the  g^uiid  round  about  it,  that  there  might  be  no 
imp^iment  in  my  way,  in  case  of  an  attack  in  the 
night,  either  from  the  water  or  the  land ;  for  I  dis- 
covered by  tliis  time,  that  this  small  isthmus,  from 
its  remote  situation  and  fruitfulness,  was  resorted  to 
by  bears  and  wolves.  Having  prepared  myself  in 
the  best  manner  I  could,  I  charged  my  gun,  and 
proceeded  to  reconnoitre  my  camp  and  the  adjacent 
grounds ;  when  I  discovered  that  the  peninsula  and 

?;rove,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards 
rom  my  encampment,  on  the  land  side,  were  in- 
vested By  a  cypress  swamp,  covered  with  water, 
which  below  was  joined  to  the  shore  of  the  little 
lake,  and  above  to  the  marshes  surrounding  the  la- 
goon ;  so  that  I  was  confined  to  an  island  excee<iingly 
circumscribed,  and  I  found  there  was  no  other  re- 
treat for  me,  in  case  of  an  attack,  but  by  either  as- 
cending one  of  the  large  oaks,  or  pushing  off  with 
my  boat. 

It  was  by  this  time  dusk,  and  the  alligators  had 
nearly  ceased  their  roar,  when  I  was  again  alarmed 
by  a  tumultuous  noise  that  seemed  to  be  in  my  har- 
bour, and  therefore  engaged  my  immediate  attention. 
Returning  to  my  camp,  I  found  it  undisturbed,  and 
then  continued  on  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  pro- 
montory, where  I  saw  a  scene,  new  and  surprising, 
which  at  first  threw  my  senses  into  such  a  tumult, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  comprehend 
what  was  the  matter;  however,  I  soon  accounted 
for  this  prodigious  assemblage  of  crocodiles  at  this 
place,  which  exceeded  everything  of  the  kind  I  had 
ever  heard  of. 

How  shall  I  express  myself  so  as  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  it  to  the  reader,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  raising  suspicions  of  my  veracity  f  Should  I 
say,  that  the  river  (in  this  place)  from  shore  t«) 
shore,  and  perhaps  near  half  a  mile  above  and  below 
me,  appeared  to  be  one  solid  bank  of  fish,  of  various 
kinds,  pushing  through  this  narrow  pass  of  St  Juan's 
into  the  little  lake,  on  their  return  down  the  river, 
and  that  the  alligators  were  in  such  incredible  num- 
bers, and  so  close  together  from  shore  to  shore,  that 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  walked  across  on 
their  heads,  had  the  ammals  been  harmless!  What 
expressions  can  sufficiently  declare  the  shocking  scene 
that  for  some  minutes  continued,  while  this  mighty 
army  of  fish  were  forcing  the  pass  f  During  this  at- 
tempt, thousands,  I  may  say  hundreds  of  thousands, 
of  them  were  caught  and  swallowed  by  the  devour- 
ing alligators.  I  have  seen  an  alligator  take  up  out 
of  the  water  several  great  fish  at  a  time,  and  just 
squeeze  them  betwixt  his  jaws,  while  the  tails  of  the 
great  trout  flapped  about  his  eyes  and  lips,  ere  he 
had  swallowed  theuL  The  horrid  noise  of  their 
closing  jaws,  their  plunging  amidst  the  broken 
banks  of  fish,  and  rising  with  their  prey  some  feet 
upriffht  above  the  water,  the  floods  of  water  and 
blood  rushing  out  of  their  mouths,  and  the  clouds  of 
vapour  issuii.g  from  their  wide  nostrils,  were  truly 
frightful  This  scene  continued  at  intervals  during  the 
night,  as  the  fish  came  to  the  pass.  After  this  sight, 
shocking  and  tremendous  as  it  was,  I  found  myself 
somewhat  easier  and  more  reconciled  to  my  situa- 
tion ;  being  convinced  that  their  extraordinary  as- 
semblage here  was  owing  to  this  annual  feast  of 
fish ;  and  that  they  were  so  well  employed  in  their 
own  element,  that  I  had  little  occasion  to  fear  their 
paying  me  a  visit 

It  being  now  almost  night,  I  returned  to  my  camp, 
where  I  had  left  my  fish  boiling,  and  my  kettle  of 
rice  stewing;  and  having  with  me  oil,  pepper,  and 
salt,  and  excellent  oranges  hanging  in  abundance 
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over  my  head  (a  valuable  Babstitute  for  vinefforV  I 
sat  down  and  regaled  myself  cheerfully.  Havmcr 
finislied  my  repast,  I  rekindled  my  fire  for  ligh^,  and 
whilst  I  was  revising  the  notes  of  my  post  day's 
journey,  I  was  suddenly  roused  with  a  noise  behind 
me  toward  the  main  land.  I  sprang  up  on  my  feet, 
and  listening,  I  distinctly  heard  some  creature 
wading  in  the  water  of  the  isthmus.  I  seized  my 
gun  and  went  cautiously  from  my  eamn,  directing 
my  steps  towards  the  noise:  when  I  haa  advanced 
about  thirty  yards,  I  halted  behind  a  coppice  of 
orange  trees,  and  soon  perceived  two  very  large 
bears,  which  had  made  their  way  through  the 
water,  and  had  landed  in  tlie  grove,  about  one  hun- 
dred yards'  distance  from  me,  and  were  advancing 
towards  me.  I  waited  until  they  were  within 
thirty  yards  of  mc:  they  there  began  to  snuff  and 
look  towards  my  cam*>:  I  snapped  my  piece  hut  it 
flashed,  on  which  they  both  turned  about  and  gal- 
loped off,  plunging  tni*ough  the  water  and  swamp, 
never  halting,  as  I  suppose,  until  they  reached 
fast  land,  as  1  could  hear  them  leaping  and  plunging 
a  long  time.  They  did  not  presume  to  return 
again,  nor  was  I  mole%]ted  by  any  other  creatures 
except  being  occasionally  awakened  by  the  whoop- 
ing of  owls,  screaming  of  bitterns,  or  the  wood-rats 
running  amongst  the  leaves. 

irmiifG  BOKirx  nv  flokida. 

We  approached,  the  savanna  at  the  south  end  by 
a  narrow  isthmus  of  level  gn»und,  open  to  the  light 
of  day,  and  clear  of  trees  or  bushes,  and  not  greatly 
elevated  above  the  common  level,  having  on  our 
riffht  a  spacious  meadow,  embellished  with  a  little 
lake,  one  verge  of  which  was  not  very  distant  from 
OS;  its  shore  is  a  moderately  high,  circular  bank, 
partly  encircling  a  cove  of  the  pond,  in  the  form  of 
a  half  moon ;  the  water  is  clear  and  deep,  and,  at 
(he  distance  of  some  hundred  yards,  was  a  large 
floating  field  (if  I  may  so  express  myself )  of  the 
Njrmphiea  nelumbo,  with  their  golden  blossoms 
waving  to  and  fro  on  their  lofty  stems.  Beyond 
these  fields  of  Nymphea  were  spacious  plains,  en- 
compassed by  dark  groves,  opening  to  extensive 
pine  torests,  other  plains  still  appearing  beyond 
them. 

This  little  lake  and  surrounding  meadows  would 
have  been  alone  suflicient  to  surprise  and  delight 
the  traveller ;  but  being  placed  so  near  the  great  sa- 
vanna, the  attention  is  quickly  drawn  off,  and  wholly 
cngnged  in  the  contemplation  of  the  unlimited,  va- 
i*i(3,  and  truly  astonishing  native  wild  scenes  of 
landscape  and  perspective,  there  exhibited  :  how 
is  the  mind  ogitated  and  bewildered,  at  being  thus, 
as  it  were,  placed  on  the  borders  of  a  new  world  1 
On  the  first  view  of  such  an  amarng  display  of  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  supreme  author  of  nature, 
the  mind  for  a  moment  seems  suspended,  and  im- 
pressed with  awe 

This  isthmus  being  the  common  avenue  or  road 
of  Indian  travellers,  we  pitched  our  camp  at  a  small 
distanee  from  it,  on  a  rising  knoll  near  the  verge  of 
the  savanna,  under  some  spreading  Live  Oaks ;  this 
situation  was  open  and  airy,  and  gave  us  an  un- 
bounded proppect  over  the  adjacent  plains.  Dewy 
evening  now  came  on ;  the  animating  breezes, 
which  cooled  and  tempered  the  meridian  hours 
of  this  sultry  season,  now  gently  ceased  ;  the  glori- 
ous sovereign  of  the  day,  calling  in  his  bright  beam- 
ing emanations,  left  us  in  his  absence  to  the  milder 
government  and  protection  of  the  silver  queen  of 
night,  attended  by  millions  of  brilliant  luminaries. 
The  thundering  alligator  had  ended  his  horrifying 
roar;  the  silver  plumed  ffannet  and  stork,  the  sage 
^nd  solitary  pelican  of  the  wilderness,  had  already 


retired  to  their  silent  nocturnal  habitotions,  in  the 
neighbouring  forests;  tlie  sonorous  savanna  eranca, 
in  well-disciplined  s<^uadrons,  now  rising  from  the 
earth,  mounted  aloft  in  spiral  circles,  far  above  the 
dense  atmosphere  of  the  humid  plain ;  they  again 
viewed  the  glorious  sun,  and  the  light  of  x(ay  still 
gleaming  on  their  polished  feathers,  they  sung 
Uieir  evening  hymn,  then  in  a  straight  line  majesti- 
cally descended,  and  alighted  on  the  towerirg 
Palms  or  lofty  Pines,  their  secure  and  peaceful 
lodging  places.  All  around  being  still  ana  silent, 
wo  repaired  to  rest. 

EDWARD  BANCROFT. 

Of  this  political  writer,  who  lignired  in  England 
during  the  Revolution,  we  find  nn  acconnt  in  the 
Autobiography  of  John  Adams,*  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  of  the  town  of  Suffield ;  that  he  had  been 
a  pnpil  of  Sihis  Deane,  when  that  negotiator  was 
a  schoolmaster ;  that  after  ^^  some  education*'  he 
had  been  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  from  which  he 
ran  away  and  went  to  sea,  in  debt  to  his  master; 
that  he  was  successful  in  his  adventures,  and  re- 
turned to  his  native  town  to  make  honorable 
compensation  to  his  employer :  after  this  that  he 
*^went  to  sea  agmn,^*  reappearing  in  England, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence  and  published  bis 
Natural  HisUyry  of  Guiana^  ^^  a  work,  considerinff 
the  advantages  of  tiie  author,  of  great  merit ; 
that. in  addition  he  wrote  in  England  the  Hiitory 
of  Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  "  a  novel  which  no 
doubt  was  recommended  to  many  readers,  and 
procured  a  considerably  better  sale,  by  the  plen- 
tiful abuse  and  vilification  of  Christianity  which 
he  had  taken  care  to  insert  into  it;"  that  ^^he  had 
al!H>  been  in  the  intimacy  and  confidence  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  had  recommended  him  to  the  edi- 
tors and  proprietors  of  the  Monthly  Betiew^  in 
which  his  standing  share  was  to  review  all  publi- 
cations relative  to  America."  Adams  adds  that 
he  had  this  latter  information  from  Franklin  him- 
self, and  says — "  I  understood  this  very  well,  as  I 
thought — ^to  wit  that  Bancroft  was  the  ostensible 
reviewer,  but  that  Franklin  was  always  consulted 
before  the  publication."  The  other  details  given 
by  Adams  are  curious.  "  Bancroft,"  he  goes  on 
to  say  from  infonnation  given  by  tlie  personage 
himself,  ''  was  a  meddler  in  the  stocks  as  well  aa 
reviewh,  and  frequently  went  into  the  alley,  and 
into  the  deepest  and  darkest  retirements  and  re- 
cesses of  the  brokers  and  jobbers,  Jews  as  well 
as  Christians,  and  found  amusement  as  well  per- 
haps as  profit,  by  listening  to  all  the  news  and 
anecdotes,  true  or  false,  that  were  there  whi»* 
pered  or  more  boldly  pn>nounoed."  Bancroft 
became  afterwards  *'  a  confidential  associate  of 
Franklin  in  Paris."  "  lie  had,"  continues  Adama, 
"a  clear  head  and  a  good  pen.  He  wrote  some 
things  relative  to  the  connection  between  France 
and  America,  with  the  a8>istance  of  Franklin  and 
Deano  as  I  presume,  which  were  translated  into 
French  by  M.  Turgot  or  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld, I  f(»rget  which,  and  printed  in  a  publication 
called  Afdires  de  VAngleterre  et  de  rAfneriqv&, 
and  which  were  very  well  done.  After  the  peace 
he  obtained  a  patent  in  France  for  the  exclusive 
importation  of  the  bark  of  the  yellow  oak  for  tlic 
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dyers,  and  then  he  wont  to  England  and  prooored 
a  fliiuilar  patent  there,  by  both  uf  which  together 
he  18  said  to  have  realized  an  incotno  of  eight 
hundred  a  year." 

The  work  on  Guiana  alluded  to,  was  published 
In  London  in  1769.*    It  is  in  the  form  of  letters 
addressed  to  his  brother  from  River  Demerary, 
in  1766,  and  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  William  Pitcaim, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phvsicians  in 
London.    Bancroft  was  a  member  of  this  society, 
as  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     In  his 
book  are  described  the  wourali  poison,  and  other 
novelties  for  that  time,  of  the  countr)^     It  is  a 
readable  account  mainly  of  the  savages  and  ani- 
mals in  a  picturesque  rcigion.    In  the  same  year 
he  published  a  volume  in  support  of  American 
Colonial  Right",  entitled  Remarks  on  the  Review 
of  the  Controversy  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  Colonies^  the  author  of  the  review  in  question 
being  William  Knox,  Under-Secretary  of  State.f 
When  Bancroft  went  to  Paris,  as  stated  by  Ad- 
ams, it  was  to  meet  Deanc  and  render  assistance  to 
the  American  cause.    lie  is  also  remembered  as  the 
authority,  with  Priestley,  for  the  story  of  Frank- 
lin^s  having  worn  the  Court  suit  of  "  spotted 
Manchester  velvet,"  in  which  he  wa^  dressed  at 
the  Privy  Council  meeting  with  Wodderbum, 
again  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty  with  France. 
Biincroft  was  present  at  the  Privy  Council  scene, 
and  subsequently  gave  an  account  of  the  whole 
affair  to  William  Temple  Frankliu.^     His  name 
appears  occasionally  in  the  Franklin  Correspon- 
dence. 

In  1794,  Bancroft  published  the  first  volume 
of  a  work  entitled  Experimental  Researches  eon- 
eeming  the  Philosophy  of  Permanent  Colors^  and 
the  best  means  o/ producing  them  by  dyeing^  calieo 
printing^  «Scf.,  followed  by  a  second  in  1818. 

He  never  returned  to  America.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  1821. § 

BENJAMIN  CHCECH. 

Benjaicct  Church  was  born  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  August  24,  1784.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
deacon  of  the  same  name  in  Dr.  Byles^s  Church  in 
Boston,  and  entered  the  Latin  school  of  that  city 
in  1745.  In  1754  he  was  graduated  at  Hai'vara. 
nis  first  poetical  production,  Tlie  Choice^  a  poem^ 
qfter  the  manner  of  Mr,  Pom/ret,,  by  a  young  ^ 
Gentleman^  was  composed  while  he  was  at  col- 


*  An  E0MT  on  the  Natnml  History  of  OaiaDa  in  8onth  Ame- 
riea,  conttinlng  a  description  of  many  carious  Productions  in 
the  AdIumI  and  Vegetable  Svstems  uf  that  Country.  Together 
with  an  Account  of  the  KeH$rlon,  Manners,  and  Costoms,  of 
tcveral  tribes  of  its  Indian  inhabitants,  interspersed  with  a 
variety  of  Literary  and  Medical  Observations ;  In  several  let- 
ters ftt>m  a  gentleqoan  of  the  Medical  Faeulty  during  his  resi- 
dence In  that  country.    London:  Becket    1769.    8vo. pp.4C8. 

tBemarks  on  the  Review  of  the  Controversy  between 
Oreat  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  in  which  the  Errors  of  Its 
Author  are  exposed,  and  the  Claims  of  the  Colonies  vindicated, 
spon  the  evidence  of  Historical  Facts  and  anthentlc  reoord^ 
to  which  Is  sabjoined  a  propooal  for  terminating  the  present 
unhappy  di»pate  with  the  Colonies;  rectiverlng  their  Com- 
mereu:  recfineiliatlng  their  Affection;  secaring  their  riishts; 
ud  estabil^lng  their  dependence  on  a  Just  and  permanent 
hmia.  Uombly  snbmlttea  to  the  consideration  of  the  British 
Legtelature.    By  Edward  Bancroft 

Consilla  qoi  dant  prava  cantls  hominlbu% 
£t  perdant  operam  et  deridentor  tnrplter. 

PhoKL  Fah.  zzv. 
London :  Printed  in  the  vear  1769.    New-London,  in  New  Eng- 
>nd:  Reprinted  and  Bold  by  T.  Green.    1771.    8va  pp.  180. 
1  Sparks's  Franklin,  iv.  tf& 
t  KoMs,  Biog.  Diet. 


lege.*  It  ii  smoothly  written,  and  among  the 
hest  of  the  .many  imitationii  of  that  pleasant  cas- 
tle in  the  air. 

In  thin  poem  the  author  warms  with  his  favor- 
ite tastes  in  book<,  for  rural  and  domestic  life. 
In  the  first  he  shows  his  attachment  to  the  ruling 
poet  of  the  day,  "  unequalled  Pope."  His  choice 
in  a  wife  and  a  country-seat  is  to  be  commended. 
With  Freneau  he  has  the  honor  of  helping 
Campbell  witli  a  line  and  an  idea.  Noticing  the 
physician  Boerhaav^*,  he  writes  of  his  death  — 

At  length,  fatign'd  with  life,  he  bravely  fell. 
And  Health,  with  Boerhoaye,  bade  the  world  fare- 
well; 

which  will  recall  t!i3  fines  in  the  Pleasures  of 
Hope,  written  nearly  half  a  century  later,  where 

Hope  for  a  season  bode  the  world  farewell. 
And  Freedom  shriekM  as  Kosoioako  felL 

The  coincidence  is  creditable  to  Bei\jamin  Church 
at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

He  appears  to  have  next  studied  medicine  in 
London,  and  while  in  England  married  IGss 
Hannah  Hill  of  Bass  (Pope's  iBOss).  He  returned 
to  Boston,  where  he  established  him^lf  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  contributed  one 
or  two  English  poems  to  the  Pietaset  Gratulatio. 
a  volume  of  congratulatory  verses  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  English,  addressed  to  George  III.  on  hu 
accession,  by  members  of  Harvard  College.  In 
1765  he  published  7%*  Times,  a  poem  by  an  Ame- 
rican^ in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pa- 
ges. It  was  written  soon  after  the  passage  of  the 
stamp  act,  and  its  satire  is  chieHy  directed  against 
that  measure  and  its  abettors.  In  1766  he  wrote 
an  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Mayhew,  which  i« 
characterized  by  much  more  than  the  ordinar)' 
vigor  sufficient  for  such  productions.  His  in- 
tnnluction  invoking  the  spirit  of  truth  over  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  has  such  lines  as  these : — 

Great  is  the  task  and  glorious  is  the  end. 
When  the  chaste  Muse  iu  Virtue*s  cause  engage; 
Tis  her's  to  patronize,  protect,  defend, 
And  hold  th'  exemplars  to  a  distant  age.  ^ 

Deep  into  times  rolled  by — to  dart  her  ken. 
At  the  tribunal  of  her  lowly  mind, 
T  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  mightiest  men. 
Acquit,  or  doom  the  Kimrods  of  mankind: 

and  in  1769  An  Address  to  a  Provincial  Bashaw. 
By  a  Son  of  Liberty.  Printed  in  (the  Tyrannic 
Administration  of  St.  Francisco'^)  1769.*  Like 
The  Times,  it  is  full  of  the  warmest  expressions 
of  symnathy  with  the  popular  cause,  of  which 
the  author  was  now  one  of  the  recognised  leaders. 
In  1770  he  examined  the  body  of  Crispus  Attucks, 
the  mulatto  slain  in  the  Boston  nmssacre,  and  liis 
deposition  appears  in  the  narrative  published  by 
tlie  town.  In  1778  he  delivered  an  oration  on 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  contest  in  the  Old 
South  church,  which  was  so  densely  crowded 
that  the  orator  and  moderator  of  the  meeting, 
John  Hancock,  had  to  be  introduced  through  a 
window.  Pubhc  expectation  was  not  disap- 
pointed, the  address  being  received  with  "  univer- 


*  It  is  so  stated  in  a  reprint  of  the  poem  in  180S,  by  laaiab 
Thomas, 
t  Goyernor  Bernard. 
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Tbt  Old  Soiilh  Cbnreh. 

Ml  applanse,"  and  soon  nftor  printed  by  request 
It  maintuns  its  place  in  public  estinintioa  as  one 
of  tlie  beet  of  the  Boston  MasRa<'re  omCinns.  In 
addition  to  these  pnidurtions  Church  wrote  An 
Sltff  to  the  memory  of  that  piovt  and  eminent 
Striant  of  Jem»  Ghritt,  the  Rtrerend  Mr.  Geprge 
Whil^ld,  on  his  death  Sep1«niber  30,  1710,  and 
was  a  freqnent  contributor  of  p  litirnl  esAays  and 
popular  songs  to  the  periodicals  uf  the  day.  He 
wai  chosen  a  member  of  the  Ma'wachusettd  Legir^ 
Utnre  and  of  the  Provincial  ConffreM  in  1774, 
and  in  the  same  year  physician -general  to  the 
American  amiy. 

Church  resided  in  an  elcgiuit  mannon  nt  Rayn- 
ham,  on  Nippenickett  pond,  near  Boston,  which 
he  had  erected  about  the  yeor  1788,  and  where 
he  appears  to  have  led  on  extravagant  and  licen- 
tious life.  Want  of  money  hi  support  wasleftd 
expenditure  seems,  as  in  the  cose  of  Arnold,  to 
"haTe  led  to  the  treason  which  suddenly  changed 
a  career  of  honor  to  one  of  infamy.  In  1774 
Churvli  was  found  to  have  written  parodies  of 

EDpular  HongH  composed  by  himself  in  favor  of 
berty,  for  the  Toryjoumals.  It  was  also  noticed 
that  his  articles  in  defence  of  the  American  canse 
were  followed  by  ably  written  answen  in  the 
govemtnent  journals.  General  Gage  was  also 
found  to  be  constantly  informed  in  relation  to 
the  patriot  moTementa.  Soon  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington  in  1776  further  suspicion  was  excited 
by  a  visit  which  Church  made  to  Boston  on  the 
pretext  of  obtaining  medicines  fur  the  use  of  the 
army.  He  staled  on  hi^  return  that  he  was  ar- 
rested on  crossing  the  lines  and  taken  before 
General  Gage,  who  oxatnined  him ;  but  on  thesub- 
Mqnent  teetimony  of  Deacon  Cnleb  Davisi,  who 
happened  to  call  at  Gage's  house  at  the  same  time, 
he  appears  to  have  visited  Gage  more  as  a  friend 
than  a  prisoner.  Tlie  charge  of  treasonable  con- 
duct seems  to  be  further  estahlisiied  by  the  testi- 
mony of  "  agcnticman  who  studied  with  Church," 
who  stated  to  Paul  Revere,  of  Boston,  a  year  or 
two  after,  that  he  knew  for  certain  that,  a  short 
time  before  the  Uattie  of  Lexington — for  he  then 


lived  ivith  him  and  took  care  of  his  hoMness  and 
books-^he  hod  no  money  by  him,  and  was  mueb 
drove  fonnouey;  that  all  at  once  he  had  several 
hundred  new  Uriliah  guineas. 

This  double  dealing  was  soon  to  be  closed.  On 
the  fifth  of  October  of  the  sanie  year  Washington 
writes  to  Hancock:  "I  have  now  a  ^lainful, 
thpugh  neoeesary  duty  to  perform,  re«)pecting  Dr. 
Church,  director-general  of  the  lios))ital.  Abont 
a  week  ago,  Mr.  Secretary  Ward  of  Providence, 
sent  up  to  ine  one  Wainwood,  an  inhabitant  of 
Newport,  with  a  letter  directed  to  Unior  Care  in 
Boston,  in  choracters ;  which  lie  t'aid,  had  be«n 
left  with  Wainwood  some  lime  ago,  by  a  woman 
who  was  kept  by  Dr.  Church.  She  had  before 
prei«ed  WainwomI  t*)  take  her  to  Capt.  Walloce, 
at  Newpi>rt,  Mr.  Dudley  the  collector,  or  George 
Rowe,  which  he  declined.  She  then  ^ve  him  a 
letter,  with  a  strict  cl^arge  to  deliver  it  to  either 
of  those  gentlemen.  He  suspecting  some  im- 
proper correspondence,  kept  the  letter,  and  after 
some  time  opened  it;  but  not  being  able  to  read 
it,  laid  it  up,  where  it  remnined  until  he  received 
an  obscure  letter  from  the  woman,  expressing  an 
anxiety  after  the  origiiud  letter.  He  then  coii> 
rounicated  the  whole  matter  to  Mr.  Ward,  who 
sent  him  up  with  tlic  papers  to  nte.  I  immedi- 
ately secured  the  woman  ;  hut  for  a  long  tinie  uhe 
was  pnxif  against  every  threat  and  persuaiuon  to 
discover  the  author.  However,  at  length  die 
was  brought  to  a  confession,  and  named  Dr. 
Church.  I  then  immediately  secured  him,  and 
all  his  papers.  rjKin  his  first  cxnmii: alien,  he 
readily  acknowledged  the  letter;  Eaid  it  was  de- 
Mgnod  for  his  bn>tlier  Fleming,  and  when  Ced- 
phereil  would  be  fonnd  to  contain  nothing  crimi- 
nal. He  acknowledged  his  neverhaving  couimn- 
iiicaled  the  correspondence  to  any  pen-cn  here 
but  the  girl,  and  made  many  protest ations  of  tlie 
purity  of  his  intentions.  Having  found  a  perron 
cajmble  of  deripheriug  Ihe  letter,  I,  in  the  luesn- 
tiine,  had  ull  IiLh  [.'iijiers  searched,  but  found 
nothing  criminal  aming  ihcm.  But  it  appeared, 
on  in<)uiry,  lliat  a  confidant  lied  bi'en  among 
tiie  papers  before  my  mcsfengcr  arrived." 

Churi'h  was  convicted  by  the  General  Ccnrt, 
notwithstanding  an  eloquent  defence  made  by 
liiiuself,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that 
his  conmiunications  to  the  enemy  were  dewgned 
to  impress  them  with'  "a  high  opinion  of  the 
strength  of  the  Americans,  in  onler  that  the  medi- 
tated attack  might  be  delnyed  till  the  continental 
army  was  stningcr,'"'  and  to  obtain  information 
from  the  royalist  forces  wliich  he  had  imparted 
to  the  American  leaders  and  used  for  the  beitefit 
of  his  coi>nlrj-,t  He  was  expelled  fkim  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Slate,  and  oon- 
victeil  by  a  court-martial  at  which  IS  ashingtoD 
presided.  His  sentence  nus  rcl'errvd  toCongrees, 
and  that  body  resolved  that  he  be  clo^elj  confined 
in  some  secure  Jail  in  Connecticut,  without  the 
use  of  ))cn,  ink,  and  |ia]ier;  and  that  no  person 
be  allowed  to  converse  with  him  except  in  the 
presence  and  hearing  of  a  magistrate,  or  tlie  sheriff 
of  the  county,  t  He  was  iwnsequently  imprisoned 
in  Norwich  jail,  but  his  health  faiUng,  was  re- 
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iMsed  in  May,  1770,  and  permitted  to  leave  the 
«>imtry.  He  sailed  from  Boston*  for  the  West 
Indies  in  a  veasel  which  was  never  afterwards 
heard  from.  His  family  received  a  pension  from 
the  English  crown. 

If  youthful  &ncy  might  it's  Choice  pursue, 
And  act  as  natural  reason  prompts  it  to ; 
If  inclination  could  dispose  our  state, 
And  human  will  might  govern  future  fate ; 
Remote  from  grandeur,  l*d  be  humbly  wise. 
And  all  the  glitter  of  a  court  despise : 
Unskird  the  proud,  or  vicious  to  commend. 
To  cringe  to  insolence,  or  fools  attend ; 
Within  niy*elf  contented  and  secure, 
Above  what  menn  ambition  con  endure ; 
Nor  yet  so  anxious  to  obtnin  a  name, 
To  bleed  for  honour  on  the  fields  o(  fame ; 
Empty  parade,  is  uU  that  heroes  know, 
UmeflB  fair  \1rtue  hover  in  the  show. 

But  in  these  walls,  where  Heav'n  has  fix'd  my  stay. 

One  half  of  life  I'd  wiah  to  breathe  away : 

The  fall  and  winter  of  each  future  vear 

rd  humbly  hope  to  spend  contentea  here ; 

'Mid  the  fierce  ravage  of  a  wintry  storm, 

Kind  friends  to  cheer  me,  moderate  wine  to  warm. 

Securely  happy  we'd  delude  the  day, 

And  smile  the  seasons  cheerfully  away, 

No  needless  show  my  modest  dome  should  claim, 

Neat  and  genteel  without,  within  the  same: 

Decently  fumish'd  to  content  and  please, 

Sufiicieut  for  necessity  and  ease; 

Vain  is  the  pomp  of  prodigal  expense, 

Frugality  denotes  the  man  of  sense ; 

My  doors  the  needy  stranger  should  befriend, 

And  hospitality  my  board  attend ; 

With  frugal  plenty  be  my  tiiblo  spread. 

Those,  aira  those  only,  whom  I  love  bo  fed : 

The  meek  and  indigent  my  banquet  share, 

Who  love  the  master,  and  approve  the  fare ; 

Thy  mellow  vintage,  Lisbon  I  should  abound. 

Pouring  a  mirthful  inspiration  round ; 

While  laughing  Bacchus  bathes  within  the  bowl, 

Love,  mirUi,  and  friendship  swallow  up  the  souL 

rd  have  few  friends,  and  those  by  nature  true. 
Sacred  to  frienddiip,  and  to  virtue  too ; 
The'  but  to  few  an  intimate  profest, 
rd  be  no  foe,  nor  useless  to  the  rest : 
Each  friend  belov'd  requif^  a  friendly  care, 
His  griefe,  dejections,  and  his  fate  to  shore ; 
For  this  my  choice  should  be  to  bounds  confin'd. 
Nor  with  a  burst  of  passion  fiood  mankiml. 

Above  the  rest,  one  dear  selected  friend. 
Kind  to  advise,  and  cautious  to  offend ; 
To  malice,  envy,  and  to  pride  unknown, 
Nor  apt  to  censure  foibles,  but  his  own ; 
Firm  m  religion,  in  his  morals  just, 
Wbe  in  discerning,  and  advising  best ; 
Leam'd  without  pedantry,  in  temper  kind, 
Soft  in  his  maimers,  happy  in  his  mind ; 
Is  there  in  whom  these  social  virtues  blend. 
The  Muse  lisps  Poliio,  and  she  calls  him  friend : 
To  him,  when  flush'd  with  transport  I'd  repair. 
His  faithful  bosom  should  my  solace  share ; 
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To  him  rd  fly  when  sorrows  prove  too  great. 
To  him  discover  all  the  stings  of  fate : 
His  social  soul  should  all  my  pangs  allay. 
Tune  every  nerve  and  chann  my  griefs  away. 
O  how  I  wish  to  join  the  friendly  throng, 
Elude  the  hours,  and  harmonize  the  song ; 
Each  generous  soul  still  seJulous  to  please, 
With  calm  good  temper,  and  with  mutual  ease ; 
Glad  to  receive  and  give,  the  keen  reply. 
Nor  approbation  to  the  jest  deny. 

But  at  a  decent  hour  with  social  heart. 

In  love  and  humour  should  my  friends  depart : 

Then  to  my  study,  eager  I'd  repair, 

And  feast  my  mind  with  new  refreshment  there ; 

There  plung  d  in  tho't  my  active  mind  should  tread. 

Through  all  the  labours  of  the  learned  dead ; 

Homer,  great  parent  of  heroick  strains, 

Virgil,  whose  genius  was  improv'd  with  pains; 

Horace,  in  whom  the  wit  and  courtier  join'd, 

Ovid,  the  tender,  amorous  and  refin'd  ; 

Keen  Juvenal,  whose  all-correcting  page, 

Losh'd  daring  vice,  and  sham'd  an  impious  age ; 

Expressive  Lucau  who  ]>olitely  sung. 

With  hum'rous  Martial  tickling  as  he  stung ; 

Elaborate  Terence,  studious  where  he  smil'd. 

Familiar  Plautus,  regularly  wild  ; 

With  frequent  visit  these  I  would  survey, 

And  read,  and  meditate  the  hours  away. 

Nor  these  alone  should  on  my  shelves  recline, 
But  awful  Pope!  majestically  shine, 
Unequal'd  bard!    Who  durst  thy  prai.^e  engage? 
Not  yet  grown  reverend  with  the  rust  of  age; 
Sure  Heav'n  alone  thy  art  unrival'd  tanght, 
To  think  so  well,  so  well  express  the  thouglit ; 
What  villain  hears  thee,  but  regrets  the  smart  ? 
But  tears  tlie  lurking  demon  from  his  heart  i 
Virtue  attends  thee  with  the  best  applauiie, 
Conscious  desert !  great  victor  in  her  cause, 
She  faithful  to  thy  worth,  thy  name  shall  grace, 
Beyond  all  period,  and  beyond  all  space : 
Go,  shine  a  seraph  and  thy  notes  prolong 
For  angels  only  merit  such  a  song  I 

Hail  Briton's  genius,  Milton !  deathless  name  I 

Blest  with  a  full  satiety  of  fame: 

Who  durst  atteinpt  impertinence  of  praise! 

Or  sap  insidious  thy  eternal  bays  ? 

For  greater  song,  or  more  exalted  fame. 

Exceeds  humanity  to  make,  or  clnino. 

These  to  peruse,  I'd  oft  forget  to  dine. 

And  suck  refection  from  each  mighty  line. 

Next  Addison's  great  labours  sliould  be  join'd, 

Prais'd  by  all  tongues  and  known  to  all  mankind : 

With  Littleton  the  tender  and  correct. 

And  copious  Dryden,  glorious  in  defect; 

Nor  would  I  leave  the  great  and  pious  Young, 

Divinely  fir'd,  and  sublime  in  song. 

Next  would  I  add  the  unaffected  Gay, 

And  gentle  Waller,  with  his  fiowing  lay ; 

Last  nnture-limning  Tliomson  should  appear, 

Who  link'd  eternity  within  his  year. 

These  for  diversion,  with  the  comic  throng. 

Should  raise  my  fancy,  and  improve  my  song ; 

Extend  my  view,  'till  opening  visions  roll, 

And  all  Pueria  bursts  upon  my  soul 

But  to  inform  the  mind,  and  mend  the  heart, 
Great  Tillotson  and  Butler,  li^ht  impart ; 
Sagacious  Newton,  with  all  science  blest. 
And  Locke,  who  always  thought  and  reason'd  be«t 

But  lol  for  real  worth,  and  true  desert, 
Exhnustless  science,  and  extensive  art, 
Boerhaave  8U[>erior  stands ;  in  whom  we  find 
The  other  Saviour  of  diseas'd  mankind: 
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Whose  akilfal  liand  eonld  almost  life  ereate. 
And  make  us  leap  the  very  bounds  of  fate ; 
Death,  tyrant  death,  beholding  his  decline, 
That  Hocrhaave  would  his  kingdom  undennine, 
Arm'd  with  his  surest  shafts  attack'd  this  foe, 
Who  long  eluded  the  repeated  tlirow. 
At  length  fatigu  d  with  life,  he  bravely  fell. 
And  health  with  Boerhaave  bade  the  world  farewelL 
Thus  'till  tlie  year  recedes,  Fd  be  employed. 
Ease,  health  and  friendship  happily  enjoy*d ; 
But  when  the  vernal  sim  revolves  its  rny. 
Melting  hoar  winter  with  her  rage  awav. 
When  vocal  groves  a  gay  perspective  yield. 
And  a  new  verdure  spring?  from  field  to  field : 
With  the  first  larks  Id  to  the  plains  retire. 
For  rural  pleasures  are  my  chief  desire 

Ah  doubly  blestl  on  native  venlure  laid. 

Whose  fields  support  him,  and  whose  arboursshade; 

In  his  own  hermitage  in  peace  resides, 

Fann'd  by  his  breeze,  and  slumbering  by  his  tides; 

Who  drinks  a  fragrance  from  paternal  groves. 

Nor  lives  ungrateful  for  the  life  he  loves. 

rd  have  a  handsome  seat  not  far  from  town, 
The  prospect  beauteous,  and  the  taste  my  own ; 
The  fabnck  modern,  faultless  the  design. 
Not  large,  nor  yet  immoderately  fine ; 
Sat  neat  economy  my  mansion  boast, 
Nor  should  convenience  be  in  beauty  lost: 
Each  part  sliould  speak  8Ui)erior  skill  and  eore, 
And  all  the  ai'tist  be  distinguish'd  there. 
On  4ome  small  elevation  should  it  stand. 
And  a  free  prospect  to  the  South  command ; 
Where  safe  from  damps  Td  snuff  the  wholesome  gale. 
And  life  and  vigour,  thro*  the  lungs  inhale ; 
Eastward  my  moderate  fields  should  wave  with 

grain, 
Southward  the  verdure  of  a  broad  champaign ; 
Where  gamesome  flocks,  and  rampant  herds  might 

To  the  warm  sunshine  of  the  vernal  day ; 

Northward,  a  garden  on  a  slope  should  lie, 

Finelj  adjusted  to  the  nicest  eye ; 

In  midst  of  this  should  stand  a  cherry  grove, 

A  breezy,  bloomiuff  canopy  of  love ! 

Whose  blossom'd  boughs  the  tuneful  choir  should 

cheer, 
And  pour  regalement  on  the  eye  and  ear : 
A  gay  parterre  the  vivid  box  should  bound, 
To  waft  a  fragrance  thro'  the  fields  around ; 
Where  blushiisg  fruits  might  tempt  another  Eve, 
Without  another  serpent  to  deceive. 
Westward,  I'd  have  a  thick-set  forest  grow. 
Thro'  which  the  bounded  sight  should  scarcely  go ; 
Confus'dly  rude,  the  scenery  should  impart, 
A  view  of  nature  unimprov'd  by  art. — 

Rapt  in  the  soft  retreat,  my  anxious  breast 
Pants  eager  still  for  something  unfKMsess'd ; 
Whence  springs  this  sudden  hope,  this  warm  desire? 
To  what  enjoyment  would  my  soul  aspire? 
Tis  love!  extend  my  wishes,  and  my  care, 
Eden  was  tasteless  'till  an  Eve  was  there : 
Ahnighty  love !  I  own  thy  powerful  sway, 
Resign  my  soul,  and  willingly  obey. 

Grant  me,  kind  heav'n,  the  nymph  still  form'd  to 

please, 
Impassionate  as  infants  when  at  ease; 
Fair  as  the  op'ning  rose ;  her  person  small, 
Artless  as  parent  K\e  before  her  fall ; 
Courteous  as  angels,  unreserv'dly  kind. 
Of  modest  carriage,  and  the  chastest  mind; 
Her  temper  sweet,  her  conversation  keen. 
Not  wildly  gay,  but  soberly  serene ; 


Not  talkative,  nor  apt  to  take  offence. 
WiUi  female  softness  join'd  to  manly  sense ; 
Her  dress  and  language  elegantly  plain. 
Not  sluttish,  forward,  prodigal,  or  vain ; 
Not  proud  of  beauty,  nor  elate  with  praise. 
Not  lond  to  govern,  but  by  choice  obeys; 
True  to  my  arms  in  body  and  in  soul. 
As  the  touch'd  needle  to  th'  attractive  pole. 
Caution^  oppos'd  to  charms  like  these  were  vain. 
And  man  would  glory  in  the  silken  chain ; 
UnUke  the  sensual  wish  that  bums  and  stains, 
But  Avhere  the  purest  admiration  reigns ; 
Give  me,  O  give  me!  such  superior  love. 
Before  the  nectar  of  the  gods  above  ,* 
Then  time  on  downy  wings  would  steal  away. 
And  love  still  be  the  business  of  the  day. 

While  sporting  flocks  in  fond  rotations  courts 

And  to  the  thicket  pair  by  pair  resort; 

While  tuneful  birds  in  tender  murmurings  plead, 

Chanting  their  amorous  carols  thro'  the  mead: 

Link'd  arm  in  arm  we'd  search  the  twilight  g^rove; 

Where  all  inspires  with  harmony  and  love : 

Ye  boughs,  your  friendly  umbrage  wide  extend! 

Guard  from  rude  eyes,  and  from  the  sun  defend : 

Ye  wanton  gales!  pant  gently  on  my  fair. 

Thou  love-inspiring  goddess  meet  us  there  I 

While  soft  invited,  and  with  joy  obcyd, 

We  press  the  herbage,  and  improve  the  shada 

But  is  th'  Almighty  ever  bound  to  please  ? 
Rul'd  by  my  wish,  or  studious  of  my  ease? 
tShall  I  determine  where  his  frowns  shall  fall? 
And  fence  my  grotto  from  the  lot  of  all! 
Prostrate,  his  sovereign  wisdom  I  adore, 
Intreat  his  mercy,  but  I  dure  no  more: 
No  constant  joys  mortality  attend. 
But  sorrows  violate,  and  cares  offend ; 
Heav'n  wisely  mixt  our  pleasures  with  alloy, 
And  gilds  our  sorrows  with  a  ray  of  joy ; 
Life  without  storms  a  stagnant  pool  oppeares. 
And  grows  offensive  with  unrumed  years. 
An  active  state  is  virtue's  proper  sphere. 
To  do,  and  suffer  is  our  duty  nere : 
Foes  to  encounter,  vices  to  disdain, 
Pleasures  to  shun,  and  passions  to  restrain ; 
To  fly  temptation's  open,  flow'ry  road. 
And  labour  to  be  obstinately  good. 

Then,  blest  is  he  who  takes  a  calm  survey. 
Of  all  th'  events  that  paint  the  checquer^  day ; 
Content,  that  blessing  makes  the  balance  evan, 
And  poises  fortune,  by  tlie  scale  of  heav'n. 

ni  let  no  future  ill  my  peace  destroy, 
Or  cloud  the  aspect  of  a  present  joy ; 
He  who  directed  and  dispens'd  the  past, 
O'errules  the  present,  and  shall  guide  the  last, 
If  Providence  a  present  good  has  giv'n, 
I  clasp  the  boon  in  gratitude  to  heav'n : 
May  resignation  fortify  my  mind. 
He  cannot  be  unhappy  that's  rcsign'd. 
Guard  my  repose,  tnou  Lord  of  all  within  ! 
An  equal  temper,  and  a  soul  serene , 

O !  teach  me  patience  when  oppos'd  to  wrong, 
j  Restrain  tiie  mad'ning  heart,  and  curb  the  tongue ; 
May  prudence  govern,  piety  control. 
All  slander,  rage,  and  bitterness  of  soul : 
Peace,  plenty,  nealtli  and  innocence  be  made, 
I  The  blissful  tenants  of  my  tranquil  shade 

'  O  let  me  not  maliciously  comply. 
To  that  curst  action  that  sliali  raise  a  sigh ; 
Or  cause  the  wretched  orphan  to  complain. 
Or  see  the  widow's  tears,  and  see  in  vain : 
From  a  remorseless  soul  O  set  me  free. 
And  prompt  a  pang  for  every  wretch  I  see. 
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Wluitever  station  be  ibr  me  derign*d, 
Ifay  virtae  be  the  mistreas  of  my  mind: 
May  I  despise  tli'  abanJon'd  and  the  base, 
Tho'  opulent,  or  dignified  with  place  ; 
And  spam  the  wretch,  who,  meanly  lost  to  shame, 
Thinla  wealth  or  place,  a  substitute  for  fame : 
If  wisdom,  wealth,  or  honour,  heav'n  lend. 
Teach  me  those  tilents  happily  to  spend ; 
Nor  make  so  blest,  as  I  would  wish  to  livei 
Beyond  those  moments  Heav'n  is  pleas'd  to  give ; 
Then  when  life  trembles  on  the  verge  of  res^ 
And  brings  expended  minates  to  the  test ; 
Absolve  me  conscience,  thou  imperial  power  1 
0  bless  me  with  a  self-4ipproving  hour. 

ELIZABETH  FEBOUSON. 

EuzABBTR,  the  younge^it  child  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Grraeine,  a  distinguished  physician  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  a  grand-daughter  on  the  mother^s  side 
of  Sir  William  Keith,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  born  in  tho  year  1739.  Her  early  years  were 
passed  at  Graeme  Parle,  the  country  seat  of  her 
lather,  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  a 
place  celebrated  alike  for  its  cultivated  beauties 
and  the  hospitalities  of  its  host ;  whore  she  enjoyed 
the  society  of  a  numeroos  and  refined  circle  of 
persons.  In  her  soyenteenth  year  she  became 
engaged  to  a  young  gentleman.  The  marriage  was 
to  be  celebrated  niter  his  return  from  a  residence 
in  London,  for  the  completion  of  his  legal  studies. 
The  matcli  was  for  unexplained  reasons  broken 
ofl^  an  event  productive  of  much  mental  suffering 
to  Miss  Graeme.  To  divert  her  mind  by  occupa- 
tioa,  she  coinmencdd  and  completed  a  translation 
of  F%inelorC%  Telemaque  m  English  blank  verse. 
It  hai  never  been  published,  but  the  liiS.  has 
been  deposited  in  the  Pliiladelphia  Library.  She 
devoted  herself  so  closely  to  this  task  that  her 
health  was  impaired,  and  a  voyage  to  Europe  be- 
oarae  necessary,  as  a  means  of  restoration.  Her 
mother  urged  her  departure  not  only  from  solici- 
tude for  the  daughter's  health,  but  from  a  strange 
wish  that  her  mind  might  not  be  distracted  from 
spiritual  contemplation  by  her  daughter's  presence 
at  her  anticipated  speedy  dissolution. 

The  daughter  departed,  and  the  mother  died, 
as  she  had  anticipated,  during  her  absence. 

Mi&s  Gnietiie  was  accompanied  in  her  visit  to 
England  by  tlio  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Peters,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, by  wliom  she  was  intn)duced  to  many 
of  the  leading  Uterary  men  of  the  day.  Acciden- 
tally taking  a  seat  at  the  York  races,  next  to 
Lawrence  Sterne,  her  remark  on  betting  a  small 
sum  (m  one  of  the  horses  in  tho  rear  at  the  outset, 
that  "the raca  was  not  alwavs  to  the  swift,n(ir  the 
battle  to  tlie  strong,''  attracted  his  notice,  and  turn- 
ing to  her  he  re  juested  tho  honor  of  her  acquain- 
tance. Tho  incident  was  followed  by  a  long  aud 
agreeable  conversation. 

She  was  nmch  visited  on  her  return,  and  a 
Journal  whicli  she  had  prepared  of  her  travels, 
was  much  sought  after.  She  was  urged  to  pub- 
lish it,  but  declined.  Her  society  was  eagerly 
sought,  and  on  Saturday  evenings,  when  she  re- 
mained at  home  to  receive  her  friends,  her  father's 
liouse  was  thronged  by  delighted  guests. 

One  of  these  Saturday  evening  visitors  was 
Mr.  Hugh  Henry  Fergnson,  a  handsome  young 
Scotchman,  who  was  so  channed  by  his  hostess, 
that,  though  ten  years  her  junior,  he  offered  her 
his  hand.    He  was  accepted,  and  in  a  few  months 


married.  They  settled  at  (Graeme  Park,  which, 
by  the  deatli  of  her  father,  had  become  Mrs.  Fer- 
guson's property,  where  they  resided  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  1775 ;  when  tho 
husband  took  the  side  of  the  Crown,  and  the  pair 
separated,  and  were  not  again  nnited.  Mrs.  Fer- 
guson remained  at  Jier  country  residence,  where 
she  performed  in  an  unostentatious  manner  many 
acts  of  benevolence,  among  which  are  recorded 
the  gift  of  a  large  quantity  of  linen  to  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Gennantown, 
and  the  gift  of  twenty.dollars,  the  eighth  part  of 
her  income  at  the  time,  to  a  ruined  merchant 
thrown  into  jail  by  his  creditors.  She  refused  to 
ffive  her  name  to  the  beneficiary,  and  the  good 
deed  was  only  discovered  by  his  description  of  her 
person  being  identified. 

Mrs.  Ferguson  figures  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
volution as  the  bearer,  immediately  after  the 
British  occupation  of  Philadelphia,  of  an  offensive 
letter  from  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Duche  to  Washington. 
The  General  sent  the  letter  to  Congress,  and  hint- 
ed to  Mrs.  Ferguson,  that  he  *^  highly  disapproved 
the  intercourse  she  seemed  to  have  been  carrying 
on,  and  expected  it  would  be  discontinued."  She 
does  not  seem  to  have  profited  by  this,  as  we  soon 
after  find  her  mixed  up  in  the  proposal  of  Gover- 
nor Johnstone  to  offer  Joseph  Reed  "  ten  thou- 
sand guineas  and  tho  best  post  in  tho  government" 
to  exert  his  intluence  Avith  Washington,  and  in 
other  directions,  "  to  settle  the  contest,"  the  only 
result  of  which  was  the  memorable  reply  of  Reed 
reported  by  Mi^s.  Ferguson  in»a  narrative  of  the 
transaction,  which  sho  afterwards  published  in  her 
own  defence.  ^^  My  infiuenoe  is  but  small,  but 
were  it  as  great  as  Governor  Johnstone  would  in- 
sinuate, the  king  of  Great  Britain  has  nothing 
within  his  gilt  that  would  tempt  me."  * 

Mrs.  Ferguson's  corresi)ondence  is  spoken  of  as 
exerting  a  wide  influence,  and  evidencing  high 
intellectual  power.  Several  of  her  letters  have 
been  printed  in  the  Port  Folio.  Her  social  influ- 
ence was  also  great  and  beneficial :  under  her 
care  her  nephew,  John  Young,  when  a  boy  of 
twelve,  is  said  to  have  been  strangely  imbued  witli 
a  taste  for  literature  by  being  locked  up  for  twen- 
ty-four hours  for  some  offence  by  his  aunt  in  her 
father's  library,  where  he,  to  relieve  his  imprison- 
ment, took  up  a  book  and  became  so  interested  in 
its  ctmtents  that  he  not  only  read  other  books  un- 
der more  favorable  circumstances,  but  in  due  time 
made  a  contribution  to  literature  by  translating 
D' Argent's  Ancient  Geography.  He  died  a  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  British  anny.  The  copy  of  his 
translation  in  the  Philadelphia  library  contains  a 
tribute  to  his  memory  by  Mrs.  Ferguson. 

Although  nearly  ruined  in  consequence  of  the 
war,  Mrs.  Ferguson  steadily  refused  to  receive  any 
of  the  pecuniary  aid  pressed  upim  her  by  her 
friends ;  her  tiimple  mode  of  life  rendering  her  in- 
dei>endent.  She  took  nmch  interest  in  theology ; 
and  to  impress  the  Bible  more  firmly  on  her  me- 
mory, transcribed  its  entire  contents. 

During  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  she  suffered 
severe  pain  from  sickness.  She  died  on  the  twen- 
ty-third day  of  February,  1801,  at  the  house  of  a 
Quaker,  Seneca  Lukons,  near  Graeme  Park,  and 
was  interred,  in  accordiance  with  her  previously 


•  Life  of  Joseph  Bced,  by  Wm.  B.  Reed.  L  887. 
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expressed  request,  beside  her  parents  in  the  grave- 
yard of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.* 

The  poems  of  Evans  contain  a  poetical  corres- 
pondence between  Miss  Graeme,  under  the  name 
of  Lanra,  and  himself,  growing  out  of  a  passage  in 
Pope,  which  presents  a  pleasant  specimen  of  the 
lady's  early  versification.  We  extract  the  whole, 
as  tlie  individual  portions  mutuallv  illustrate  each 
otlier ;  and  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Evans  being  but 
a  few  years  the  lady's  junior,  is  soon  to  be  in  due 
course  presented  to  the  reader. 

SOMX  LDTB  OUT  OT  MR.  P0PB*8  BLODB  TO  ASSULXD. 

How  happy  is  the  blameless  vestal's  lot  f 
The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot ; 
Eternal  sunslune  of  the  spotless  mind ; 
Each  prayer  accepted  and  each  wish  resign'd : 
Labour  and  rest,  that  equal  periods  keep ; 
Obedient  slumbers,  that  con  woke  and  weep ; 
Desires  composed,  affections  ever  even ; 
Tears  that  delight,  and  sighs  that  waft  to  heaven. 
Grace  shines  around  her  with  serenest  beams, 
And  whisp'ring  angels  prompt  her  golden  dreams. 
For  her  the  spouse  prepares  the  bridid  ring, 
For  her  white  virgins  hymeneals  sing ; 
For  her  th'  unfading  rose  of  Eden  blooms, 
And  wings  of  seraphs  shed  divine  perfumes ; 
To  sounds  of  hcav  nly  harps  she  dies  away. 
And  melts  in  visions  of  eternal  day. 

A  PAXODT  ox  TDK  PORXGOIXO  LDf  SB  BT  A  LADT  ASSUlilSO  TS> 

NAME  or  LAUBA. 

How  happy  is  the  country  Parson's  lot  f 

Forgetting  Bi*hops^  as  by  them  forgot ; 

Tranquil  of  spirit,  with  nn  easy  mind, 

To  all  his  Vestri/t  votes  he  sits  resign'd : 

Of  manners  gentle,  and  of  temper  even, 

He  jogs  his  flocks,  with  ensy  pace,  to  heaven. 

In  Greek  and  Latin,  pious  books  he  keeps; 

And,while  his  clerk  sings  psalms,  he — soundly  sleepsL 

His  garden  fronts  the  sun  s  sweet  orient  beams. 

And  fat  church- wardens  prompt  his  eolden  il reams. 

The  earliest  fruit,  in  his  fair  orchard,  blooms ; 

And  cleanly  pipes  pour  out  tobacco's  fumes. 

From  rustic  bndegroom  oft  he  takes  the  ring ; 

And  hears  the  milk-maid  plaintive  ballads  sing. 

Back-gaumion  cheats  whole  winter  nights  away, 

And  Hlgrim's  Progress  helps  a  rainy  day. 

N.  B.  The  foregoing  Parody  occasioned  the  following  epis- 
tolary contest,  and  poetical  RaiUery^  between  oar  Author  and 

Air  XPIBTLB  TO  LAUBA,  0»  HBB  PABODT. 

I  lately  saw,  no  matter  where, 
A  parody  by  Laura  flair ; 
In  which  beyond  dispute,  'tis  cleor. 
She  means  her  country  friend  to  jeer; 
For,  well  slie  knows,  her  pleasing  lays, 
(Whether  they  banter  me  or  praise, 
Whatever  merry  mood  they  take) 
Are  welcome  for  their  author's  siuce. 

Tobacco  vile,  I  never  smoak, 
(Tho'  Laura  loves  her  friend  to  joke) 
Nor  leove  my  flock  all  in  the  lurch, 
By  being  Inllaby'd  in  church ; 
But,  change  the  word  from  clerk  to  priest. 
Perhaps  I  lull  my  sheep  to  rest. 

As  for  the  table  of  Back-;;a»ir/io», 
Tis  far  beyond  the  reach  of  Damon : 
But,  place  right  gammon  on  a  table, 
And  then  lo  ])lay  n  knife — I'm  able. 


•  The  Portfolio,  quoted  in  Hazard's  PennsylTanla  Soglster, 
UL  8M. 


"  How  happy  U  my  lot,**  yon  say, 
Because  from  Biihopn  far  away ! 
Happy  I  am,  I'll  not  deny, 
But  tnen  it  is  when  you  are  nigh : 
Or  gently  rushes  o'er  my  mind 
Th'  idea  of  the  njrmph  refin'd ; 
In  whom  each  grace  and  virtue  uiet-t, 
That  render  woman-kind  completi*; 
The  sense,  the  taste,  the  lovely  mien 
OtSuUa,  pride  of  Patrick' t  Dean, 

O  Laura !  when  I  think  of  this. 
And  call  you  friend — 'tis  greater  bliss. 
Than  all  the  "/a/  church-vardtus*  gchemeh.^ 
Which  rarely  "  prompt  mygoldrn  dreams,^ 
Tet,  if  the  happmess,  fair  maid. 
That  sooths  me  in  the  silent  shade, 
Should,  in  your  eye,  appear  too  great, 
Ck>me,  toko  it  all — and  share  my  fate  I 


LAVBA  S  ANSWKR. 


Laura  to  Damon  healtli  doth  send. 
And  thus  salutes  her  taucy  friend. 

Because  you  would  exert  your  wit> 
You  take  the  cap  ne'er  made  to  fit ; 
And  then  your  sprightly  vcree  display. 
To  prove  me  out  in  every  way — 
But  I'll  proceed,  nor  care  one  farthing ; 
Nor  shall  you  make  me  sue  for  i)ardun. 
Nor  once  recant  what  I  asgerted, 
Tho'  from  my  pen  in  haste  it  flirted. 

Truly,  because  you  do  inherit 
Some  portion  of  the  Dean's  queer  spirit^ 
You  want  to  prove,  in  wondrous  haste, 
That  Laura  too  has  Stella's  taste ; 
As  if  it  must  directly  follow, 
Since  you  are  favour'd  by  Apollo, 
That  he  his  choicest  gifts  nmst  send. 
To  ev'ry  scribbling  female  friend. 
I  thank  you,  sir — you're  wond'rous  kind ! 
But  think  me  not  so  vain  or  blind, 
As  to  believe  the  pretty  things. 
Your  umse,  with  ease,  at  Laura  flingai 

Tis  true,  the  moments  I  beguil'd. 
And  at  a  country  parson  smil'd  ; 
Unhappy  me !  who  ne'er  could  dream. 
That  you  should  think  yourself  the  theme  r 
Unless  my  muse,  thro'  ronk  ill-nature, 
Had  turn'd  what  follows  into  satyr — 

"  A  manner  frank  and  debonnair, 
A  heart  that's  open  and  sincere. 
Plain  sense,  stript  of  pedantic  rules. 
And  formal  precepts,  hatch'd  in  schools; 
Firm  honesty  without  parade, 
Simplicity  in  truth  nrrny'd ; 
A  sprightly  vein  of  humour  too, 
Known  only  by  a  favour'd  few." 

Had  Madam  Muse,  in  spleen  or  spight. 
Placed  all  tl:o.«c  graces  in  a  light. 
To  make  us  lau^h,  more  than  admire — 
Then  Damon  might  have  taken  fire. 
And  said — 'tis  past  dispute  and  clear, 
I  meant  my  couucry  frtend  to  jeer. 

Yet,  e'er  I  close — allow  me  time, 
But  jiis^t  to  add  another  rhyme. 
Since  I  esteem  your  bliss  so  groat. 
In  penance  you  will  chuse  a  mate. 
And  tell  me — **  I  may  share  your  fate  I" 
The  scheme  is  good,  I  must  confess, 
If  you  have  bliss,  to  make  it  less ! 
Yet  take  a  hint,  before  resolv'd. 
And  in  the  dratjqiny  chain  involv'd. 
While  youthful  joys  around  yoa  shine. 
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Haste  not  to  bend  at  Hymen*8  ahrine ; 
Let  fiiendihip,  gen'rous  friendship,  be 
The  bond  to  tetter  you  and  me, 
Vettal,  Platonic — what  you  will. 
So  virtue  reigns  with  freedom  stilL 
But  if,  in  matrimonial  noose, 
Yon  must  be  bound — and  have  a  spouse ; 
The  faithful  rib  that  heav'n  shall  send, 
rU  fondly  greet,  and  call  her  friend. 

TO  LAUEA ;  nr  bsplt  to  thb  above. 

Laura,  for  once  excuse,  I  pray. 
The  pertness  of  a  rural  lay: 
And  I  will  ne'er  again  ofl^nd. 
Or  need  the  name  of  sauctf  friend ; 

Stella,  (for  now  I  see  it  clearly. 
Who  loves  a  little  mischief  dearly) 
Resolv'd  to  carry  a  gay  farce  on. 
Told  me  I  was  the  country  parson. 
Described  in  your  melodious  strain : 
To  which  I  now  return  again. 

I,  like  my  namesake  without*  guile. 
Thought  iu  my  turn  that  I  miglit  smile. 
So  seis'd  my  pen,  in  a  brink  sully, 
Determiu'd  to  pay  off  the  tally ; 
And,  in  a  fit  of  warm  reaardy 
Dropt  a  few  words — quite  of  my  guard; 
For  which  I  Laura's  mercy  crave. 
And  shall  remain  her  humble  slave — 
8he*s  pleas*d  to  soy,  that  "  I  inherit, 
Some  portion  of  the  Deax*s  queer  spirit^ 
If  augnt  in  me  was  ever  seen. 
Resembling  Patrick's  boasted  Dean : 
It  was  his  faults,  I  fear — rank  pride. 
Which,  for  my  life,  I  cannot  hide. 
And  one  less  vain  than  Swift— or  me. 
Might  e*en  both  proud  and  »auctf  be. 
When  such  fine  things  of  him  are  said 
By  Laura,  the  harmonious  maid ; 
Yet  still  her  compliments,  I  fear. 
Are  only  sent  her  friend  to  jeer. 
Or  sugar  o'er  a  little  tmart^ 
And  close  the  bleedings  of  a  heart — 
Thus,  without  cause,  when  children  cry. 
And  put  their  finger  in  their  eye. 
Kind  mamma  gives  them  aught  that's  handy, 
Cakes,  marmalade,  or  sugar-candy. 

Fair  Laura  hints — ^the  hint  I  take. 
And  honour  for  its  mistress'  sake — 
Yet  when  great  Cupid  b  inelin'd. 
To  fix  his  empire  oer  my  mind, 
A  tUken  cord,  no  "  dragging  chain," 
Shall  lead  me  to  his  sacred  fane ; 
For  none,  I  trust,  shall  e'er  discover, 
In  me  aught  like  the  whimp'ring  lover : 
The  fiault'riuff  voice,  the  sigh  of  care. 
The  languid  Took,  the  dying  air. 
When  abject  thus  behaves  the  muse, 
May  I  kind  Laura't  friendship  lose. 
That  friendship  which  I  dearer  hold. 
Hum  silver  heaps  or  shining  gold. 

And  now,  fisrewell ! — may  ev'ry  hour 
Fresh  happiness  on  Laura  pour — 
Whether  m  sacred  wedlock  ioin'd. 
Or  to  the  Vetial  state  indin  d ; 
May  constant  joys  before  her  rise, 
TilC  for  low  earth,  she  gains  the  skies  I 


JAMBS  ALLEN. 

James  Allbh,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merohant  of 
Boston,  was  born  in  that  city,  Jiuy  24tli,  1789. 
He  entered  Harvard  College|,  but  owing  to  his  in- 
dolent habits  and  a  snppo^  want  of  orthodoxy, 
left  the  institntion  at  ttie  end  of  the  third  year  of 
his  course.  He  resided,  after  this,  in  Boston, 
occasionally  amusing  himself  by  writing  essays  or 
verses,  but  without  any  serious  devotion  to  literary 
or  prdfessioDal  pursuits.  He  died,  a  bachelor,  in 
1808. 

The  publication  of  his  chief  production,  Linet 
on  the  Massacre^  is  due  more  to  accident  than 
design.  It  was  written  at  the  request  of  Dr.  War- 
ren, to  accompany  the  omtion  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  the  doctor  had  l)een  apiK)inted  to 
deliver.  The  poem  wa^  snlniiiiu*d  to  the  com- 
mittee having  the  matter  in  hand,  who  decided 
that  it  should  be  printed  wiiu  the  oration,  but 
afterwards,  owing  to  suspicions  an  to  the  writer^s 
political  &ith,  it  was  suppressi'd.  Allen,  with  his 
nsoal  indk>lence,  gave  himself  no  trouble  about 
the  matter,  but  his  friends,  indignant  at  the  treat- 
ment the  poet  had  received,  procured  a  copy 
from  him,  and  published  it,  with  extracts  from 
The  Retrospect^  another  i)oem  by  the  same  hand, 
which  they  accom]>anied  by  a  commentary  by 
themselves,  exhibiting  the  author^s  political  sound- 
ness and  poetical  merits.* 

Allen  also  wrote  a  patriotic  epic,  entitled 
Banker  Hill^  but  after  making  arrangements  f^r 
its  publication,  was  too  listless  to  proceed  further, 
and  the  manuscript  is  now  supposed  to  be  lost. 
The^,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  slight  maga- 
zine pieces,  form  the  whole  of  his  writings. 

raOM  THB  POSH  ON  TOC  MASSACBS. 

From  realms  of  bondage,  and  a  tyrant's  reign, 
Our  godlike  fathers  bore  no  slavish  chain. 
To  Pharaoh's  face  the  inspired  patriarchs  stood. 
To  seal  their  virtue,  with  a  martyr's  blood ; 
But  lives  so  precious,  such  a  sacred  seed, 
The  source  of  empires,  heaven's  high  will  decreed ; 
He  snatch'd  the  saints  from  Pharaoh's  impious  hand, 
And  bid  his  chosen  seek  this  distant  land : 
Thus  to  these  climes  the  illustrious  exiles  sped, 
T  was  freedom  prompted,  and  the  Godhead  led. 
Eternal  woods  the  virgin  soil  defaced, 
A  dreary  desert,  and  a  howling  waste ; 
The  haunt  of  tribes  no  pity  taught  to  siMire, 
And  they  opposed  tliem  with  remorseless  war. 
But  heaven  s  right  ann  led  forth  the  faithful  train. 
The  guardian  Godhead  swept  the  insidious  plain. 
Till  uie  scour'd  thicket  amicable  stood. 
Nor  dastard  ambush  trench'd  the  dusky  wood : 
Our  sires  then  eam'd  no  more  precarious  bread. 
Nor  'midst  alarms  their  frugal  meals  were  spread. 
Fair  boding  hopes  inured  their  hands  to  toil. 
And  patriot  virtue  nursed  the  thriving  soil. 
Nor  scarce  two  ages  have  their  periods  run, 
Since  o'er  their  culture  smiled  tne  genial  sun ; 
And  now  what  states  extend  their  £ur  domaina^ 
O'er  fleecy  mountains,  and  luxuriant  plains! 
Where  happy  millions  their  own  fields  possess. 
No  tyrant  awes  them,  and  no  lords  oppress; 
The  nand  of  rule,  divine  discretion  guides. 
And  white-robed  virtue  o'er  her  path  presides, 
£ach  policed  order  venerates  the  laws. 


^NaUMnlal 


*  The  Poem  which  the  committee  of  the  town  of  Boston 
had  voted  umuifmously  to  be  publl»hed  with  the  Ute  orstlou. 
Boston, &BaMoIl,im.    Pp.8). 
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And  each,  ingennoiiB,  speaks  in  freedom's  cause ; 
Not  Spartan  spirit,  nor  the  Roman  name, 
The  patriot's  pride,  shall  rival  these  in  fiune ; 
Here  all  the  sweets  that  social  life  can  know, 
From  the  full  fount  of  civil  sapience  flow ; 
Here  golden  Ceres  clothes  th'  autumnal  plain, 
And  arf  s  fair  empress  holds  her  new  domain ; 
Hero  angel  Science  spreads  her  lucid  wing,  ^ 
And  hark,  how  pweet  the  new-bom  muses  sing; 
Here  generous  Commerce  spreads  her  liberal  hand. 
And  scatters  foreign  blessings  round  the  land. 
Shall  meagp^  mammon,  or  proud  lust  of  sway. 
Reverse  tliese  scenes — will  neaven  permit  the  dayt 
Shall  in  this  era  all  our  hopes  expire, 
And  weeping  freedom  from  her  fanes  retire  f 
Here  shall  the  tyrant  still  our  peace  |)ur8ue. 
From  the  poin'd  eyebrow  drink  the  vital  dewt 
Not  nntii-  :'s  barrier  wards  our  father's  foe. 
Seas  roll  in  vain,  and  boundless  oceans  flow. 

8T.  GEOBOE  TUCKER. 

Judge  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  was  bom  in  the 
island  of  Bermuda,  Jnne  29,  1762  O.  8.,  went 
to  a>llege  at  William  and  Mary,  in  Williamsburg, 
and  in  1778  married  Mr9.  Randolph,  the  mother 
of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.      He  became 


Jndge  of  the  Conrt  of  Appeals  in  1808,  on  tlie 
deaUi  of  Edmund  Pendleton.  He  published  an 
essav  on  the  question.  How  far  the  Conmion  Law 
of  England  is  the  Common  Law  of  die  United 
States ;  a  treatise  on  Slavery,  in  1796 ;  a  letter  on 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  1799,  and  an  anno- 
tated ^ition  of  Blackstone.  He  died  in  Nelson 
county,  Virginia,  in  November,  1827.  He  was  a 
man  of  liternry  taste,  great  amiability,  and 
thorough  patriotism  in  the  revolutionary  struggle. 
These  fugitive  stanzas,  attributed  to  his  pen,  are 
much  admired : — 


STAXZAS. 


Days  of  my  youth,  ye  have  glided  away ; 
Hairs  of  my  youth,  ye  are  frosted  and  grey; 
Eyes  of  my  youtli,  your  keen  sight  is  no  more ; 
Cheeks  of  my  youth,  ye  are  furrowed  all  o'er ; 
Strength  of  my  youth,  all  your  vigor  is  gone ; 
Thoughts  of  my  youth,  your  gay  visions  are  flown. 

Days  of  my  youth,  I  wish  not  your  recall ; 
Hairs  of  my  youth,  Tm  content  ye  should  fall : 
Eyes  of  my  youth,  you  much  evil  have  seen ; 
Cneeks  of  my  youth,  bathed  in  tears  have  you  been; 
Thoughts  of  my  youth,  ye  have  led  me  astray : 
Strength  of  my  youth,  why  lament  your  decay. 

Days  of  m^  age,  ye  will  shortly  be  post ; 
Pains  of  my  ago,  yet  awhile  ye  can  last ; 
Joys  of  my  age,  in  true  wisdom  deliffht : 
Eyc8  of  my  age,  be  religion  your  light ; 
Thoughts  of  my  age,  dread  ye  not  the  cold  sod ; 
Hopes  of  my  age, l>e  ye  fixed  on  your  God. 

ELIAS  BOUDINOT. 

EuAB  BouDiNOT,  of  one  of  the  numerous  Hugue- 
not families  which,  taking  refuge  in  America  from 


persecutions  in  France,  made  its  return  in  patri* 
otic  efforts  when  America  was  to  be  defended, 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  May  2d,  1740.  He 
studied  law  with  Richard  Stockton,  and  his  first 
wife  was  a  sister  of  that  distinguished  statesman. 
He  married,  afterwards,  a  lady  of  New  York,  of 
the  Beekman  family,  who  surWved  him. 

Boudinot  l)ecame  distinguished  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  of  which  body  he  was  President  in  1782, 
and  was  rewarded  by  Washington  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Director  of  the  Mint,  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Rittenhouse,  in  1796.  He  was  the  first  pre- 
sident of  the  American  Bible  Society,  on  its  crea- 
tion in  1816.  He  took  great  interest  in. the  cause 
of  missions,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  In- 
dians, the  question  of  whose  descent  he  endeavored 
to  solve  in  his  elaborate  volume,  A  Star  in  the 
West ;  or  a  humhU  attempt  to  diseoter  the  long 
last  ten  tribes  of  Israel^  preparatory  to  their 
return  to  their  beloved  city^  Jerusalem,  This  he 
published  nt  Trenton,  in  New  Jersey,  in  1816.  It 
IS  a  curious  work,  which  displays  considerable 
diligence  in  the  collection  of  fact<«  and  coigectures, 
and  is  written  with  an  unaffected  tone  of  sincerity, 
The  writer  evidently  regarded  the  work  as  a 
religious  duty.  From  his  study  of  the  sacred 
writings,  bis  own  observations  of  the  Indian 
character,  and  the  writings  of  Adair  (who  had 
taken  this  view),  Golden,  Brainerd,  and  others 
furnishing  facts  exhibiting  similarity  of  customs, 
he  established  himself  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
American  Indians  were  the  descendants  of  the 
lost  tribes. 

He  also  published,  in  1790,  The  Age  of  Bece- 
lation  ;  or  me  Age  of  Reason  an  Age  of  Infidelity; 
an  oration  before  the  Society  of  Cincinnati,  1798; 
and  The  Second  Advent  of  the  Messiah^  1815. 
Ho  was  generous  and  public-spirited,  ^ving  the 
Bible  Society  on  one  occasion  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  founding  in  his  lifetime  a  costly  cabinet 
of  natural  history  at  Princeton.  He  left  nu- 
merous liberal  legacies  at  his  death,  for  charitable 
uses. 

THEODOBIG  BLAND.    BICHABD  BLAND. 

Col.  Theodorio  Bland  was  of  an  old  Virginia 
family,  and  the  uncle  of  John  Randolph.  He  was 
born  in  1742.  He  was  educated  in  Great  Britain, 
at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  at  a  school  to  which 
Richard  Henry  Lee  had  been  sent,  and  at  £din- 

burgli,  where  he  received  his  D<K5tor'»  degree.  In 
1764  or  '5,  he  returned  to  America,  and  practised 
medicine  in  Virsinia.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  he  celebrated  the  Battle  of  Lexington, 
in  some  verses,  and  took  part  in  the  struggle  as  a 
captain  of  Virginia  cavalry.  C>ol.  Bland  was 
present  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  and  enjoyed 
the  resi)ect  and  confidence  of  Wasliington,  who 
frequently  corresponded  with  him.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  1779  to  1783,  and  was 
again  elected  to  the  new  Congress,  in  attendance 
U|)on  which,  at  New  York,  he  died  Jnne  1,  1790. 
Col.  Bland  held  a  correspondence  with  the 
leading  actors  of  the  Revolution,  which  he  pre- 
served with  care,  but  which  was  exposed  to  the 


NATHANIEL  EVANa 
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^nisaster  of  two  fires.    What  escaped  those  ii^aries 
^^ras  nearly  lost  by  negligence,  a  negro  man  on 
^Dne  occasion  offering  eggs  for  sale  in  a  basket 
lined  with  the  manuscripts  of  Washington,  picked 
"from  the  damaged  remnants  of  the  collection  in  a 
cellar.    John  Randolph  in  vain  endeavored  to 
get  possession  of  the  papers.    The  remnants  were 
at  last  seoured  by  a  V  irginia  gentleman  of  anti- 
quarian tastes,  Mr.  Charles  Campbell,  by  whom 
they  were  published  as  The  Bland  Fapera,  in 
1840  and  1848.* 

Mr.  Campbell  has  preserved  in  his  memoir  por- 
tions of  the  verses,  tne  manuscript  of  which  was 
considerably  broken.    This  is  the  close : — 

Shall  BmnswicVs  line,  exnlted  high, 
And  freely  placed  on  Britain's  throne. 

See  hapless  freedom  prostrate  lie, 
And  trampled  on  by  Bruuswiek'a  son. 

Ye  nobles  great,  ye  barons  bold, 

Remeint^r  glorious  Runnymede, 
Tour  ancestors,  nor  bought  nor  sold. 

Stood  ready  for  their  rights  to  bleed. 

Then  spurn  the  proffered  bribe  with, scorn — 
The  chartered  rights  your  sires  have  won 

Purely  transmit  to  those  unborn — 
Let  not  the  sire  [enslave]  the  son. 

Tour  brothers  free  in  distant  climes. 

With  noble  ardor  on  you  call. 
Prepared  to  meet  tempestuous  times, 

And  prop  the  fabric  ere  it  fall 

The  collection  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
memorials  of  our  Revolutionary  History,  with  it"* 
notices  of  old  Virginia  manners,  and  the  public 
events  of  the  times.  Besides  Col.  Bland^s  own 
letters,  the  correspondence  includes  letters  of 
Henry  St  George  Tucker,  Arthur  Lee,  Jefferson, 
and  others. 

CoL  Theodorio  Bland  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  his  partial  contemporary,  Richard  Bland, 

"  the  Virginia  Antiquary,"  who  bore  a  prominent 
part  as  a  political  writer  in  the  Revolution.  He 
published  in  1767,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Rights 
of  the  British  Colonies,  after  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses had  declared  the  independence  of  tlie 
people  of  Virginia  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  in  matters  of  taxation.t  Wirt,  in  a  note 
to  the  Life  of  Patrick  Henrv,  commemorates  him 
as  **one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  in  the 
colony ;  a  man  of  finished  education,  and  of  the 
moat  unbending  habits  of  application.  His  per- 
fect ma*itery  of  every  fact  connected  with  the 
settlement  and  progress  of  the  colony,  had  given 
him  the  name  of  the  Virginia  Antiquary.    He 


*  The  Bland  Papen,  being  s  Mieotlon  fh>m  th«  MS9.  of  Col. 
Theudorlc  Bbod.  Jr^  of  Pnnce  George  County,  Va.,  to  which 
are  prefixed  an  Introduction  and  a  Memoir  of  Col.  Bland. 
Edited  by  Charles  GampbeU.  Petersburg :  Edmund  and  Julian 
G.  Bnffln.    1840-& 

t  Jeffierson^s  Notes  on  Va.,  Qv.  xxill.,  where  another  revoln- 
tl«inary  pamphlet,  The  Monitor  s  Letters,  by  Arthur  Lee,  1709, 
I*  mentioned. 


was  a  politician  of  the  first  class,  a  profound 
logician,  and  was  also  considered  as  the  first 
writer  in  the  colony."    He  died  in  1778. 

NATHANIEL  EVANS. 

Nathaniel  Evans  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
June  8,  1742.  He  was  educated  at  the  Acaaeiny 
of  that  city,  and  then  apprenticed^to  a  merchant. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  indentures  he  entered 
the  college,  which  had  in  the  meantime  been 
established.  At  the  Commencement  in  1765  he 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  although 
he  had  not  taken  that  of  Bachelor,  in  consequence 
'  of  the  interruption  in  his  studies.  He  immedi- 
ately after  left  for  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  ordained,  and  returned  in  December  of  tlio 
same  year,  having  passed  a  highly  successful  ex- 
amination as  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Pn)pftgating  tlie  Gh)8pel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
and  was  stationed  in  Gloucester  county.  New 
Jersey,  where  he  remained,  occupied  with  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  until  his  death,  October 
29,  1767. 

One  of  his  fellow-passencers  on  his  return  voy- 
age from  England  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Graeme, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Ferguson.  The  acquaintance 
fonned  on  shipboard  rif>ened  into  a  friendship 
which  was  only  interrupted  by  his  death.  ^»ve- 
ral  of  his  poems  are  addressed  to  her  as  Laura; 

the  title  of  his  Ode  written  at  G ne  Parky 

shows  that  he  visited  at  her  family  country-seat: 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  acknowledges  her  aid  in 
tlie  preparation  of  the  collection  of  her  friend's 
poems,*  which  he  published,  with  a  brief  memoir, 
in  1772.  This  volume  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  pieces  already  mentioned,  and  a  brief  poeti- 
cal correspondence  between  Laura  and  himself,  a 
few  fugitive  verses  on  contemporary  topics,  in- 
cluding an  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  General  Wolfe^ 
and  a  similar  composition  on  ihej^eace,  with  an 
Imitation  of  Horace  addressed  to  Thomas  God- 
frey, and  an  Elegy  to  the  memory  of  the  same 
friend,  with  paraphrases  of  a  few  of  the  Psalms, 
and  two  or  three  pastorals.  One  of  his  poems  is 
addressed  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq.,  LL.D^ 
occasioned  by  hearing  him  play  on  the  harmonica. 

His  verses  are  smoothly  written  in  the  taste  of 
the  period,  but  do  not  possess  lugh  literary  merit. 
The  line*  wliich  we  select  are  a  version  of  a  Latin 
poem,  ultx)  by  the  author,  addressed  to  a  friend. 

▲D  OULIKLMCX  LAUBKBUX,  P.P. 

Coseus  pinguis,  pyra,  mala,  noctar 
Tc  maneat  mccum,  Gulielmc,  sextain 
Occidens  quum  Sol  properabit  horani 

Axe  fugoci. 

Diligit  puUos  nitidumque  nidum 
Uxor,  at  tecum  gradiatur  audax: 
Filio  quisquam  nee  erit  venusto 

Gratior  umbra. 

Risus  et  musae  comitentur  almo), 
Innoceus  ct  to  jocus  ct  leporcs : 
Linque  sed  euros,  et  amara  vits 

linque  severa. 


♦  Poems  on  Several  Oooasiona,  with  wme  other  Ck>inpo»i- 

'    tlona    Bt  Nathaniel  ETan^  A.M^  lato  Mb^ionarj  (appointed 

I    by  the  Society  for  Promotinjt  the  Gospel)  for  Gfouo««8tor 

county,  in  New  Jersey,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Vl'Hjount 

Kilmorey,  of  the  Kingdom  of  IreUmd.    Philadelphia,  ITTi. 
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Hanc  moram  rugiB  sapiens  fbtaris 
Ponito :  quamvis  viridem  senectam 
Cautus  aroeto,  remorare  vitiB 

Gaudia  blands. 

Vive  nunc :  etas  fugit  impotentis 
Flumiiiis  ritu,  volucrisve  venti : 
Vis  stitit  nulla,  et  revocavit  horas 

^  Nulla  volante& 

Umbra  sen  pulvis  fumus,  aut  inanis 
Fumus,  et  nostrum  remanebit  olim 
Nil  nisi  virtus,  monumenta  sacra 

Iiigeniique. 

TO  WILUAJf  LAUPSB,  F.F. 

Pears,  apples,  cheese,  dear  Will,  and  wine, 
If  thou  wilt  grace  mine  house,  are  thine 

(For  Uiese  arc  in  my  powV). 
When  the  last  ray  of  yon  bright  sun, 
Shall  round  its  whirling  axle  run. 

And  hasten  the  sixth  hour. 

Thy  wife  delights  in  her  nent  home 
And  babes,  but  let  her  boldly  come. 

Provided  she's  at  leisure. 
Thy  beauteous  boy  shall  also  find. 
Although  unask'd,  a  welcome  kind. 

And  be  receiv'd  with  pleasure. 

And  witli  thee  hnste  the  virgin  Muse, 
And  jest  that  laughter  shall  diffuse, 

And  mirth  tliat  cheers  the  soul: 
Banish  afar  corroding  care. 
Severity  with  gloonij'  air, 

That  might  our  joys  control. 

More  wisely  thou  procmstiDate 
These  evils  to  a  wrinkled  state. 

When  life's  no  more  inviting: 
E*er  age  conies  on,  while  yet  thy  blood 
Flows  in  a  sprightly  vigVous  flood, 

Be  cheerful  and  delighting. 

live!  live,  my  Will,  for  now's  the  day ; 
Time,  like  a  current,  glides  away, 

Or  th'  evanescent  wind ; 
Unstaid  by  stout  Herculean  force. 
Nought  can  protract  its  rapid  course, 

And  fleeting  moments  bind. 

Shadows  we  are,  or  empty  dust, 
Aiid  vapor-like  dissolve  we  must, 

Nor  are  we  more  secure ; 
Nought  can  escape  the  dreary  pit 
But  virtue  and  immortal  wit. 

Which  endless  shall  endure. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  DRAYTON. 

This  eminent  iK)litical  leader  was  bom  in  Sonth 
Carolina  in  1742.  He  was  educated  in  England, 
at  Westminster  School  and  at  the  University  of 
Oxford.  He  was  appointed  in  1771  Privy  Coun- 
cillor for  the  Province,  and  in  1774  Assistant 
Jud^ ;  distinguishing  himself  by  his  maintenance 
of  the  rij^hts  of  the  colonists.  On  the  eve  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Continental  Congress  he  published 
a  pamphlet  under  the  signature  of  *^  Freeman," 
in  which  ho.  marked  out  the  line  to  he  pursue<l, 
and  submitted  a  "  bill  of  American  rights."  In 
consequence  of  this  ])iil»lication  he  lost  his  place 
in  the  colonial  Jiuliciar}'.  In  1775  lie  became 
president  of  the  Provincial  Couirress,  and  was  soon 
apiH>inted  by  that  Ixxly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Co- 
lony, when  he  delivered  his  celebrated  political 
cliorgo  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Charleston,  April  | 


28, 1776,  on  the  Necessity  of  Independence.  It  is 
one  of  the  masterly  state  papers  of  the  Kcvolo- 
tdon.*  Its  enumeration  of  royal  grievances  gave 
something  more  than  a  hint  to  JeHerson  for  hia 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
address  was  an  assertion  of  tlie  rights  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  in  forming  the  admi- 
nistration under  which  he  acted.  Its  hinguage 
was  direct,  and  its  line  of  argument  legal  and  con- 
vincing. "  I  proceed  to  lay  before  you,"  said  he, 
^^  the  ]irincipal  causes  leading  to  the  late  revohi- 
tion  of  our  government,  the  Law  upon  the  point, 
and  the  benefits  resulting  from  that  happy  and 
necessary  establishment.  The  importance  of  the 
transaction  deserves  such  a  statement,  the  occa- 
sion demands,  and  our  future  welfare  requires  it. 
I  will  expound  to  you  the  constitution  of  your 
country."  He  thus  directly  states  the  precedent 
of  the  revolutionary  course  which  had  been  pur- 
sued : — 

The  house  of  Brunswick  was  yet  scarcely  setUed 
in  the  British  thi'one,  to  which  it  had  been  called  by 
a  free  people,  when  in  the  year  1719,  our  ancestors 
in  this  country,  finding  that  the  govemraeut  of  the 
lords  proprietors  operated  to  their  ruin,  exercised 
the  rights  transmitted  to  them  by  their  forefathers 
of  England ;  and  casting  off  the  proprietary  author- 
ity, culled  upon  the  house  of  Brunswick  to  rule  over, 
them — a  house  elevated  to  royal  dominion,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  preserve  to  a  peoiie  their 
unalienable  rights.  The  King  accepted  the  invita- 
tion ;  and  thereby  indisputably  admitted  the  legality 
of  that  revolution.  And,  in  so  doii  g,  by  his  own 
act,  he  vested  in  them  our  forefathers,  and  in  us  their 
posterity,  a  clear  right  to  effect  another  revolution, 
if  ever  the  government  of  the  hou^  of  Brunswick 
should  oi)erate  to  the  ruin  of  the  people.  So  the 
excellent  Roman  Emperor  Trajan  delivered  a  sword 
to  Saburanus,  his  captain  of  the  Pretorian  guard, 
with  this  admired  sentence,  **  Receive  this  sword, 
and  use  it  to  defend  me  if  I  govern  well,  but  against 
me  if  I  behave  ill." 

He  then  proceeds  to  draw  out  the  legal  argu- 
ment of  the  Revohition  of  1688,  and  closes  with  a 
review  of  the  conditions  of  accommodation  with 
Engl.ind,  which  he  sununed  up  in  tliis  vigorous 
phrase: — 

In  short,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  declare  in  the 
awful  seat  of  justice,  and  hiefore  Almighty  God,  thit, 
in  my  opinion,  the  Americans  can  have  no  safety  bpt 
by  the  Divine  favor,  their  own  virtue,  and  their 
beuig  so  prudent  at  not  to  Icatff  it  in  the  power  of 
their  JBritish  rulers  to  injure  them.  Indeed  the  ruin- 
ous and  deadly  injuries  received  on  our  side,  and 
the  jealousies  entertained,  and  which,  in  the  nature 
of  thines,  must  daily  increase  against  us  on  the 
other;  demonstrate  to  a  mind,  in  the  least  given  to 
reflection  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  that  true 
reconcilement  never  can  exist  between  Great  Britain 
and  America,  the  latter  being  in  subjection  to  the 
former.  The  Almighty  created  America  to  be  inde-- 
pendent  of  Britain.  Let  us  beware  of  the  impiety 
of  being  backward  to  act  as  instruments  in  the  Al- 
mighty hai:d,  now  extended  to  accomplish  his  pur^ 
pose ;  and  by  the  completion  of  which  alone,  Ame- 
rica, in  the  nature  of  human  affairs,  can  be  secure 
against  the  craft  and  insidious  designs  of  her  ene- 
mies who  think  her  prosperity  and  power  already 


*  It  Is  mentioned  by  Paine  in  the  third  number  of  tlie  Oriali^ 
as  **  of  the  first  rank  in  AmericiL" 
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tj  &r  too  gnat.    Ill  a  word  oar  piety  »nd  political 
•ofetv  ore  H>  blended,  Uint,  to  retiue  our  labon  in 
Uiu  diTine  work  U  to  refute  to  be  a  great,  a  free,  a 
ploui,  and  a  happy  people. 
And  now,  having  left  the  important  alternative. 


political  happiiieca 

great  dwrM  in  four 

pTem«  AAitor  of  the  aSUts  of : 


,  under  God, 
hands  1  I  pray  tiie  Su- 
'' —' ~  direct  your 


tbe  age  of  BeTentj-Beven,  "waa  mj  great  ffood 
fortune,  a.n<l  probably '■^cdtl'c<!estinies  of  my  life." 
The  Professor  introiluoed  him  ti  George  Wythe, 
the  able  lawyer  and  patriot,  with  w)iotn  Tie  stuilietl 
law.  The  Autobiography  recalls  tlie  partit  ear- 
Tee  which  (liese  three  trrends  formed,  in  company 
with  Governor  Fauqnier  at  his  table,  where  con- 
versation never  lucked  iiitelligeuoe.  Small  re- 
tunied  to  Scotland  in  1762. 

Jefferson  has  left  the  warmest  acknowledg- 
mcDts  in  his  Correapondence  and  Autobiography, 
of  his  obligations  to  Wythe,  who  led  him  into 
husiiiess  at  the  bar,  and  lived  for  forty  years  bis 

At  the  age  of  twenty-sis,  he  entered  tjabtielife 
OS  member  of  the  legislature  from  his  native 
county.  In  1772  he  married  a  widow  lady  of  the 
age  of  twenty-tlirce,  the  diiiigliter  of  John  Waylos 
a  lawyer  of  position  and  attractive  peritonal  quali- 
ties, a  idiBre  of  whme  property  on  Lis  death  in. 
17Y8,  doubled  the  fortunes  of  tlio  pair.  Jefferson 
had  inherited  from  bis  father  the  land  on  whiob 


_, ,  revealed 

works  in  beh^  of  America,  bleeding  at  tbe  altar  of 
liber^. 

Drayton  also  published  a  pamphlet  in  opposi- 
tion to  Lord  Howe's  pbn  of  reconciliation  with 
the  mother  country.  Id  1TT7  he  was  made  Pre- 
sident of  South  Carolina,  and  the  next  year  took 
his  seat  in  the  Continental  Ooogress  at  Philadel- 
phia; and  while  connected  with  this  body,  died 
luddenly  in  that  city  at  the  eurly  age  of  thirty- 
six.*  In  addition  to  his  political  pamphlets  he 
prepared  a  large  body  of  inat«rinl9  for  a  history 
of  the  American  Revolntion,  whieh  were  put  into 
i^pe  by  his  son  John  Drnyton  and  published  in 
two  volumes  in  IB21.t  John  Drayton  had  previ- 
odslv  pnblished,  in  1802,  an  Historical  Viae  of 
&utA  CaTalioA.  He  died  in  Charleston  in  1822 
at  ttie  age  of  sixty,  holding  the  office  of  District 
Judge  of  tbe  United  Statm. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

Thb  author  of  the  Declamtion  of  Independence, 
was  bom  on  his  father's  evtute  at  Shadwell 
Albemarle  county,  Virginiii,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Honticello,  April  2,  1743.  On  tbe  tatbero 
ride  his  ancestry  was  Welsh,  from  near  the 
inonntain  of  Snowdon,"  he  notices  m  his  Anto- 
biography,  and  adds,  "the  highest  in  Oreat  Bn 
tain."  Hi.^  grandfather,  who  was  settled  in  Vir 
ginia,  left  three  son^  of  whom  the  youngist, 
Peter,  married  Jane  Bandolph  of  Goochlan  I  in 
the  state,  and  of  Scottish  des<'ent  Of  eight  chil  . 
dren  by  this  marriage  Thomas  was  the  tint  born  ' 
The  father  was  a  man  of  "a  stniig  mind  and  I 
sound  judgment,  and  eager  after  information,'  as 
hisson  afterwai\ls  dedcril)ed  him  whose  neglected 
education  in  youth  did  not  prevent  his  aocom-  i 

Cllshing  biiiiself  sufficiently  to  be  employed  on  a  I 
oundary  Hurvey  Iwtwoen  Virginia  and  North  I 
Carolina,  and  making  tbe  liMt  acinal  map  of  the  ' 
atal«  on  reoiir<1.  He  died  when  bis  son  was  in  | 
his  iifle^ith  year,  having  pliiccl  him  on  the  track  i 
of  a  liberal  education — imder  the  instmction  of 
Mr.  Douglai'i,  >i  clergyman  from  Scotland,  who 
taugiit  him  French  with  the  elements  of  Greek  ' 
and  Latin.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  wus 
educated  by  the  Reverentl  Mr.  Maury,  "a  correct  _  _  _ 

classical  scholiir,"  for  two  year*,  when  in  1760  lie  Wj-die.  itia  virtue  w* 
entered  William  and  Mary  College,  where  he  also  ,  Js  „  1^''™''^  \x^^,  \ 
remained  two  years.  At  tbe  collego  his  inlellec-  mui.bi might  inily bee 
tnal  habits  were  greatly  formed  by  the  lectures  i  nj^'^^^V'T'™  ™n° 
and  personal  friend-ship  of  Dr.  William  Smidl,  the  him  ^Mni  fn'ildTi«it 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  from  Scotland,  a  man  of  «u»»ii>o(in«in*ia  ends 
an  active  and  liberal  mind,  who  had  a  happy  art  XmmcX  hii'miteMMir 
of  communicating  his  inibniintion  on  science,  imUDrbanlt)' in  debate: 
ethics,  and  tlie  bclle^-lettn-s.    "This  acquaintance-     f„"K|? ','??*■  P'?*',"'"'  '"-f™""'™ 

,  .    „'  ,   —  11-        II         ^7^  .      ,    In  his  ptillasophy  ha  wa^  nrm,  una 

shi[i,    sdVH  J<'ffer>uii,  looking  buck  to  these  early  '   luipt  triiniinc.  miy  one  >Htb  his  i 
years,  when  he  commenced  his  Autobiography  at  '  wnridioihownrijisinn.ihuiihair 

■^  D     r  J  einilclpniducei  life  nf  «8[npl«i7     _..    . 


*a  for  ■  bimmiplij  of  Wjihe.  pret*™"!  'n  ISUfc 

3  draws  his  dumeter.     "No   man  uver  left 

Taneraiwl    ihui    Ueorga 

.u  lint-  1il>  InieErltJ  in. 


^lod 


14  irood  which 


t  Memo  In  of 


1. 84.  HiH.  a.  c  a  4E 
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he  was  born,  and  the  adjacent  grounds  of  Mon- 
tioello. 

His  early  opposition  to  the  British  colonial 
policy  is  well  Known.  The  details  belong  to 
political  mther  than  literar}*  histor}-.  His  views 
on  the  position  of  the  country  were  expressed  in 
a  draft  of  instructions  which-  hb  prepared  for 
delegates  to  a  general  Congress,  to  be  sent  from 
the  convention  at  Williamsburg,  in  1774.  The 
paper  was  read  by  the  members,  and  not  brought 
up  to  be  adopted,  but  it  was  published  in  a  pam- 

Snlet  form  with  the  t\t\Q  A  Summary  View  of  the 
^  lights  of  British  America,  Edmund  Burke,  when 
it  reached  Lon<1on,  interpolated  foiuq  passages 
in  it,  in  which  form  it  passed  through  several 
editions .♦  In  1775,  Jefferson  succc'cded  Peyton 
Randolph  in  his  seat  in  Congress  at  Philadelphia 
He  was  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest 
man  but  one  in  that  body.  He  was  immediately 
engaged  in  its  affairs,  his  legal  and  literary  abili- 
ties t  l>eing  called  for  to  assist  the  committee  to 
prepare  a  declaration  of  the  causes  of  t^ing  up 
arms.  The  draft  which  Jefferson  prepared  was 
too  anient  for  his  colleague,  Dickinson,  and  the 
latter  substituted  a  statement  in  milder  form. 
When  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  Inde- 
pendence arose,  Jefferson  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Adams,  Franklin,  Sherman, 
and  Livingston,  to  prejiare  a  Declaration.  ^^  The 
committee,"  he  says,  in  his  Autobiography,  "  de- 
sired me  to  do  it :  it  was  accordingly  done."  A 
few  verbal  corrections  appear  in  the  fac-simile  of 
the  original  draft  in  the  iiand-writing  of  Frank- 
lin and  Adams.  The  paper  was  reported  on 
Friday,  28th  June,  1776,  laid  on  tlie  table,  and  on 
Monday  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  wliole, 
discussed  for  the  three  following  days,  abridged 
of  several  superfluous  phrases  and  some  passages 
bearing  severely  upon  Great  Britain  and  affecting 
the  question  of  slavery.  On  the  evening  of  the 
memorable  Fourth  it  was  adopted  in  its  present 
form. 

A  discussion  has  arif^n  with  respect  to  the 
authorship  of  several  striking  phrases  of  this 
document,  alleged  to  have  been  anticipated  by 
the  Mecklenburg  North  Carolina  Resolutions  of 
May  20, 1775.  In  the  last  mentioned  pa])er  die 
following  language  occurs:  ^^  That  we,  the  citizens 
of  Mecklenburg  county,  do  hereby  dtssohe  the  po- 
litical hands  which  have  connected  us  with  the 
mother  country,  and  hereby  absolve  ourselves  fh)m 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  abjure  all 
political  connexion,  contract,  or  association  with 
that  nation.  ♦  *  ♦  That  we  do  hereby  declare 
ourselves  a  free  and  independent  people ;  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign  and  self-govern- 
ing association,  under  the  control  of  no  person, 
other  than  that  of  our  God,  and  the  general 
government  of  Congress ;  to  the  maintenance  of 
which  independence,  we  solemnly  pledge  to  each 
other^  our  mutual  co-ojieration,  our  livea^  our  for- 
tunes^  and  our  most  sacred  honor,'*^  The  lines 
which  we  have  marked  in  italics  suggest  plagia- 
rism from  one  quarter  or  the  other.    The  com- 


•  Antobioimiphj.  Worku,  1.  7.  Ed.  1.^80. 

f  *'Mr.  JcfTerMtD  came  into  Congre  8  in  Jnne,  1775,  and 
brought  with  him  a  reputation  for  literature,  eciencc,  and  a 
happy  ta'ont  of  composition.  WritlnirA  of  his  were  lianded 
•bout,  reiimrkahlc  for  ttie  peculiar  felicity  of  ezpre«.«ion.'" — 
John  AiIams'B  Letter  to  Tlmothj  Pickering,  Aug.  ft,  Ictt. 


parison  between  the  two  was  brought  up  in  a 
letter  from  John  Adams  to  Mr.  Jeflerson,  dated 
June,  1819.  Jefferson  in  reply,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six,  when  he  may  have  forgotten  the  con- 
temporary report  of  the  affair,  doubted  the  authen- 
ticitv  of  the  paper.  The  fact  of  the  declaration 
at  Mecklenburg  and  the  words  of  the  Roi-olutions 
were  maintained  afterwards  by  a  reiK)rt  of  the 
legislature  of  North  Carolina,  which  investigated 
the  evidence.  Professor  Tucker,  in  his  Life  of 
Jefferson,  publijuhed  in  1887,  admits  the  agree- 
ment and  the  plagiarism  lying  between  the  two, 
and  does  not  question  the  fact  that  a  declaration 
was  made  at  Mecklenburg,  but  argues  that  the 
JeffenK)nian  phrases  were  interpi)lated  subse- 
quently from  the  Declaration  of  Congress.* 

But  whatever  coincidences  of  expression  may 
be  noticed  bv  the  curious  students  of  such  mat- 
ters, in  the  language  of  Webster  on  the  solemn 
occasion  of  the  funeral  eulogy  of  Adams  and 
Jefferson,  ^^as  a  composition,  the  Deilarntion  is 
Mr.  Jefferson's.  It  is  the  production  of  his  mind, 
and  the  high  honor  of  it  belongs  to  him,  clearly 
and  absolutely.  To  say  that  hie  j)erformed  liis 
work  well  would  l>e  doing  him  injustice.  To  sar 
that  he  did  excellently  well,  admirably  well, 
would  be  inadequate  and  halting  praise.  Let  us 
rather  say,  that  he  so  discharged  the  duty  assigned 
him,  that  all  Americans  may  well  rejoice  that  the 
work  of  drawing  the  title-deed  of  Iheir  liberties 
devolved  upon  him.**t 

Leaving  Congress  in  September  after  the  De- 
claration, Jefferson's  faculties  were  employed  in 
legal  reforms  in  the  legislature  of  his  state,  of 
which  he  became  Governor  in  1779,  retain- 
ing the  ofiice  till  1781,  when  he  resigned  it, 
thinking  a  man  of  military  education  was  required 
for  the  conduct  of  affairs.  He  was  offered  several 
foreign  ap|)ointments,  to  negotiate  treaties  in 
Europe,  and  finally  embarked  from  Boston  in 
1784,  to  join  Franklin  and  Adams  in  Paris  for 
this  purpose.  When  Adams  was  appointed  mi- 
nister to  Ix>ndon,  and  Franklin  returned  home  in 
1786,  Jefferson  was  left  minister  in  Pari:*.  He 
remained  in  that  situation,  travelling  in  France 
and  visiting  Holland  and  Piedmont  till  1789, 
when  he  returned  to  America.  On  his  arrival  in 
Virginia  he  was  met  by  the  api)ointment  from 
Wa<«hington  of  Secretary  of  State,  which  ofiice  he 
entered  upon  in  New  York,  retaining  it  till  the 
clo«e  of  1798.  He  then  passed  three  years  in 
retirement,  from  which  the  Vice-Presidency 
withdrew  him,  succeeded  at  the  end  of  the  tenn 
in  1801  by  his  election  to  the  Presidency.  After 
eight  years,  he  retired  to  Monticello  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  career,  and  lived  the  life  of  a  plan- 
ter and  student.  His  interest  in  educAtion  le<l 
him  to  be  appointed  chairman  of  the  commission 
which  formed  the  University  at  Charlottesville, 
in  his  vicinity,  of  which  he  became  the  rector. 

In  1815,  his  pecuniary  circumstances  having 
become  straitened,  he  sold  his  hbrary  of  about 
seven  thousand  volumes  to  Congress,  for  which 
he  received  twenty-three  thousand  dollars.  It 
was  ammged  by  him  on  the  lioconian  plan  of 


♦  Art  on  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  New  York  Rerlew,  No. 
I.  March,  1S87.  Tlie  Mecklenburg  Doolarotion  of  Indepen- 
denco,  a  lecture  br  the  licv.  Fmrcis  L.  llawks  before  tbo 
N.  Y.  ni^toricnl  Socictv,  Doc  1«,  IbOS. 

t  Works,  L  126w 
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€1  division  under  Memoir,  Reason  or  Judgment, 
And  the  Imagination*  The  departments  showed 
m  liberal  range  of  study  on  science  and  literature, 
Inoluding  an  allowance  of  tlie  Fine  Arts.  In  the 
lire  in  the  Library  Room  in  1852,  most  of  these 
books  were  destroyed. 

Jeiferson^s  last  days  were  passed  in  the  rural 
enjoyments  of  Monticello,  and  with  unimpaired 
mental  pleasures.  He  died  on  the  fourth  of  Jaly, 
1826,  on  the  completion  of  fifty  years  from  the 
date  of  his  signing  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Jefferson^s  popular  literary  reputation  will 
mainly  rest  on  the  stirring  sentences  of  this  De- 
claration. There  is  abundant  material  in  the 
nine  octavo  volumes  of  his  writings,*  but  little  of 
it  is  coined  for  current  circulation.  The  auto- 
biography, written  in  extreme  age,  has  nothing 
of  the  repose  and  relish  of  Franklin^ ;  the  reports, 
messages,  and  other  political  writings  may  be 
sometimes  referred  to,  but  will  seldom  be  perused ; 
while  the  Correspondence,  when  perfectly  ar- 
ranged and  annotated,  will  remain  tne  bei(  and 
most  agreeable  picture  of  the  man. 

The  NbUs  on  the  State  of  Virginia  were  writ- 
ten at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Murbois  of  the  Frttich 
l^giition  in  Philadelphia,  who  in  1781,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  his  government  for  infor- 
mation, proposed  to  Jefferson  a  set  of  queries. 
As  the  latter  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
jotting  down  memoranda  of  statistical  and  useful 
matters  relating  to  the  country,  he  took  this 
opportunity  of  arranging  them  in  order.  Copies 
were  in  request  among  the  author's  friend^  and 
for  their  satisfaction  the  work  was  privately 
printed,  an  edition  of  two  hundred  copies  in 
Paris,  in  1784,  and  dis^tributed  abroad  and  in 
America.  One  of  the  European  copies,  on  the 
death  of  its  owner,  was  obtained  by  a  bookseller, 
who  had  it  bunglingly  translated  by  the  Abb6 
Morellet  into  French,  the  author  hearing  of  it  in 
time  to  make  some  corrections  and  changes,  when 
it  appeared — ObBerwUions  sur  la  Virginie,  par 
M.  /♦♦*,  traduiU9  de  V  Anglois^  8vo.  Paris, 
1786.  The  next  year,  Jefferson  gave  the  original 
to  an  English  publisher.! 

The  correspondence  of  Jefferson,  as  published 
by  his  grandson,]:  contains  the  finest  specimens  of 
his  literary  powers.  Many  of  the  letters  are 
written  with  a  care  that  smells  of  the  lamp. 
There  is  scarcely  one  of  them  wliich  does  not  con- 
tain something  suggestive  or  useful  During  his 
residence  in  France  ho  was  very  industrious  as  a 
correspondent,  and  his  letters  on  the  iK)litical 
affiurs  of  the  country,  during  the  early  period  of 
tlie  Revolution,  addressed  to  Washington,  Jay, 
and  others,  are  valuable  for  their  observation 
and  sagacity.  Madison  is  his  chosen  corresiK>n- 
dent  on  American  i)olitical  ideas.  He  addresses 
John  Adams  on  state  affairs  in  France,  and  when 
they  both  become  veterans,  in  retirement  from 
public  life,  Braintree  and  Monticello  exchange 
notes  on  topics  of  ethics  and  religion.    He  inte- 


*  This  Is  the  new  edition  edited  by  H.  A.  Washington,  pre- 
pared from  the  Md.  beqoeathed  to  Thomas  Jefferson  Ran- 
oolph,  his  graiiditon,  and  purchased  by  Congress  In  1848. 

t  Autobiographical  Memoir,  p.  50. 

X  Memoir,  Correspondenoo,  and  Miscellanies,  from  the  pa- 

Sers  of  Thomas  Jelreraon.    Edited  by  Thomas  JefliBraon  Ban- 
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rests  himself  while  in  Europe,  in  all  the  liberal 

Pursuits  of  his  friends.  He  writes  to  Ritten- 
ouse  on  points  raised  in  the  Notsa  on  Virginia; 
to  Francis  Hopkinson  concerning  his  musical  im^ 
provements  and  inventions,  and  asks  (in  1786) 
"what  is  become  of  the  lunarium  for  the  king?" 
He  is  solicitous  for  Houdon  tlie  sculptor,  Tom 
Paine's  iron  bridge  and  its  mathematical  princi- 
ples, the  ethnologiciU  promises  of  Ledyard's  tra- 
veli,  liis  friend  Buffon's  museum,  that  it  be  fur- 
nished with  American  specimens,  and  cheerfully 
tills  the  duties  of  a  Paris  commissioner  in  supply- 
ing the  hbraries  of  his  friends  at  •home  with 
foreign  books.  His  letters  to  his  nephew  Peter 
Carr  show  the  wannth  of  his  family  attachments, 
and  his  zealous  study  of  tlie  nature  of  a  practical 
education  for  mind  and  body ;  and  the  politician 
and  philosopher  can  gaily  unbend  from  graver 
studies  to  compliment  his  lady  correspondents 
with  his  refinements  of  expres^^ion.  To  Mrs. 
Oosway  he  addresses  the  tine  dialogue  between 
Head  and  Heart  on  American  miture,  and  dis- 
courses very  i)rettily  to  Mrs.  Bingham  on  the 
fopperies  of  Parisian  life. 

In  1787,  on  the  28th  February,  suffering  from 
a  dislocated  wrist,  Jefferson  set  out,  by  advice  of 
his  physician,  on  a  tour  to  the  mineral  waters  of 
Aix.  By  the  time  he  returned  to  Paris,  in  June, 
lie  had  passed  through  the  heart  of  the  country, 
and  traversed  the  boundaries  of  France  on  the  south 
and  west,  advancing  in  Italy  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  far  as  Genoa.  He  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  architecture  of  that  noble  relic  of  anti- 
quity, the  Maison  Quarrie^  at  Nismes.  He  writes  to 
Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Tesse,  on  the  beauties  of 
a  statue;  to  La  Fayette,  calling  upon  him  to  make 
the  same  journey, — "  and  to  do  it  most  effectually, 
you  must  be  absolutely  incognito,  you  must  ferret 
the  people  out  of  their  hovels  as  I  have  done, 
look  into  their  kettles,  eat  their  bread,  loll  on 
their  beds,  under  pretence  of  resting  yourself,  but 
in  fact  to  find  if  they  are  soft.  You  will  feel  a 
subUme  pleasure  in  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion, and  a  sublimer  one  hereafter,  when  you 
shall  be  able  to  apply  your  knowledge  to  the 
softening  of  their  beds,  or  the  throwing  a  morsel 
of  meat  into  their  kettle  of  vegetables."  His 
memoranda  apply  to  the  wines  of  Burgundy,  the 
agriculture  and  labor  of  the  Rhone  districts,  tlie 
mode  of  living  of  the  peasantry,  tlie  agricultural 
improvements ; — ^the  itinerary  of  an  useful,  intelli- 
gent, and  active-minded  tourist.  Approaching  the 
close  of  life,  in  1816,  he  writes  to  John  Adams,-^ 
"  You  ask,  if  1  would  agree  to  Hve  my  .scventjr^or 
rather  seventy-three  years  over  again  ?  To  which  I 
say,  yea.  I  think  with  you,  that  it  is  a  good  world 
on  the  whole ;  that  it  has  been  framed  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence,  and  more  pleasure  than  pain 
dealt  out  to  us.  *  *  My  temperament  is  sanguine. 
I  steer  my  bark  with  Hope  in  the  head,  leaving 
Fear  astern.  My  hopes,  indeed,  sometimes  fiiil ; 
but  not  oftener  than  the  forebodings  of  the 
gloomy."  ^ 

This  was  the  cheerful  close  of  a  life  of  activity. 
Ilis  intellectual  habits  were  those  which  wei^ 
well;  keen,  subtle,  sagacious  in  thinking  and 
acting  OS  a  politician,  he  was  neat  in  n)niiK)i-ition, 
skilful  in  statement,  curious  and  philosophical  m 
speculation.  Quick,  active,  verMatilo,  he  *-*^^ 
cised  the  ingenuity  of  a  man  of  talent,  rather  tnaa 
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the  uucoiiiKMoiis  instinct  of  a  man  of  genius.  His 
mind  was  cleur  on  objects  wliicli  admitted  of 
being  presented  in  a  transparent  light  and  pro- 
found on  material  issues.  Politics  he  made  an 
art,  and  was  bensitive  to  every  fibre  of  tlie  web 
of  politicjil  intrigue.  He  was  not  an  orator  or  a 
great  debater,  but'a  good  talker,  an  artful  writer, 
master  of  that  cunning  instrument  the  pen — ^and 
an  adept  in  personal  management.  In  poHtics 
and  philosophy  what  force  he  employed  was 
rectilinear  and  progressive.  His  writings  lack 
weight  for  the  man  of  deep  thought  or  feeling. 
They  are  a^eeable  studies  for  the  philosophical 
amateur,  and  profitable  ones  for  the  poUtician 
who  follows  out  in  action  his  far-sighted  specu- 
lations. 

DXALOOUX  BETWEKK  UKAD  AlfD  HEAKT. 

In  a  LetUr  to  Jlrs.  Concot/,  Paris,  Oct  12, 1T86, 

My  Dear  Madam, — Having  performed  the  last  sad 
office  of  haiidiiig  you  iuto  your  carriage,  at  the  so- 
villon  d:  St.  DtniSf  and  seen  the  wheels  get  actually 
into  motion,  I  turned  on  my  heel  and  walked,  more 
dead  than  alive,  to  the  opposite  door,  where  my 
own  was  awaiting  me.  Mr.  Danqucrville  was  miss- 
ing. He  was  sought  for,  found,  and  dragged  down 
stairs.  We  were  crammed  into  the  carriage,  like 
recruits  for  the  Bastille,  and  not  having  soul  enough 
to  give  orders  to  the  coachman,  he  presumed  Paris 
oiu*  destination,  and  drove  off.  After  a  considerable 
interval,  silence  was  broke,  with  a  "  Je  mtia  vraiment 
afflige  du  dpart  de  ces  bons  ffens."  This  was  a  sig- 
aal  for  mutual  confession  of  distress.  We  began  im- 
mediately to  talk  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coeway,  of  their 
goodness,  their  talents,  their  amiability ;  and  though 
we  spoke  of  nothing  cUe,  we  seemed  hardly  to  have 
entered  into  the  matter,  when  the  coacuman  an- 
nounced the  rue  Si,  Dtnii,  and  that  we  were  oppo- 
site Mr.  Danquerville's.  He  insisted  on  descendmg 
there,  and  traversing  a  short  passage  to  his  lodgings. 
I  was  carried  home.  Seated  by  my  fireside,  solitary 
and  sad,  the  following  dialogue  took  place  between 
my  Head  and  my  Heart 

Head  Well,  friend,  you  seem  to  be  in  a  pretty 
trim. 

Heart.  I  am  indeed  the  most  wretched  of  all 
earthly  beings.  Overwhelmed  with  grief,  every 
fibre  of  mv  frame  distended  beyond  its  natural 
powers  to  bear,  I  would  willingly  meet  whatever 
catastrophe  should  leave  me  no  more  to  feel,  or  to 
fear. 

Head.  Tliese  arc  the  eternal  consequences  of  your 
warmtli  and  precipitation.  This  is  one  of  the  scrapes 
into  which  you  are  ever  leading  us.  You  eontess 
your  follies,  indeed ;  but  still  you  hug  and  cherish 
them ;  and  no  reformation  can  be  hoped  where  there 
is  no  repentance. 

Heart.  Oh,  my  friend  I  this  is  no  moment  to  up- 
braid my  foibles.  I  am  rent  into  fragments  by  the 
force  of  my  giief  I  If  you  have  any  balm,  pour  it 
into  my  wounds;  if  none,  do  not  harrow  them  by 
new  torments.  Spare  me  in  this  awful  moment! 
At  any  other,  I  wdl  attend  with  patience  to  your 
admoi.itions. 

Head.  On  the  contrary,  I  never  found  that  the 
moment  of  triumph,  witli  you,  was  the  moment  of 
attention  to  my  admonitions.  While  suffering  un- 
der your  follies,  you  may  perhaps  be  made  sensible 
of  them  ;  but,  the  paroxysm  over,  you  fancy  it  can 
never  return.  Harsh,  therefore,  f\&  the  medicine 
may  'be,  it  is  my  office  to  administer  it  You  will 
be  pleased  to  remember,  that  when  our  friend  Trum- 
buU  used  to  be  telling  us  of  the  merits  and  talents 


of  these  good  people,  I  never  ceased  whispei-it  g  to 
you  that  we  had  no  occasion  for  new  acquaintances; 
that  the  greater  their  merit  and  talents,  the  more 
dangerous  their  friendship  to  our  tranquillity,  be- 
cause the  regret  at  parting  would  be  greater. 

Heart.  Accordingly,  Sir,  this  acquaintance  was 
not  the  consequence  of  my  doings.  It  was  one  of 
your  projects  which  threw  us  in  the  way  of  it  It 
was  you,  remember,  and  not  I,  who  desired  the 
meetuig  at  Legrand  and  MoUnos.  .  I  never  trouble 
myself  with  oomes  nor  arches.  The  Halle  au  bU» 
might  have  rotted  down,  before  I  sliould  have  gone 
to  see  it  But  you,  forsooth,  who  are  eternally  get- 
ting us  to  sleep  with  your  diagrams  nnd  crotchets, 
must  go  and  examine  this  wonderful  piece  of  archi- 
tecture ;  and  when  you  had  seen  it,  oh  I  it  wos  the 
most  superb  thing  on  earth  I  What  you  had  seen 
there  was  worth  all  you  had  yet  seen  in  Paris!  I 
thought  so  too.  But  I  meant  it  of  the  lady  and 
gentleman  to  whom  we  had  been  presented;  and 
not  of  a  parcel  of  sticks  and  chi{)s  put  together  in 
pens.  You  then.  Sir,  and  not  I,  have  been  the  canse 
of  the  present  distress. 

Heaa.  It  would  have  been  happy  for  you,  if  my  dia- 
grams and  crotchets  had  gotten  you  to  sleep  on  that 
day,  as  you  are  pleased  to  say  they  eternally  do.  My 
visit  to  Legrand  and  Motinos  hod  public  utility  for 
its  objeet  A  market  is  to  be  bunt  in  Richmond. 
What  a  commodious  plan  is  thot  of  Legrand  and 
Motinos ;  espeeially,  if^we  put  on  it  the  noble  dome 
of  the  HcUte  au  lies.  If  such  a  bridge  as  they 
showed  us  can  be  thrown  across  the  Schuylkill,  ik 
Philadelphia,  the  floating  bridges  taken  up,  and  the 
navigation  of  tliat  river  opened,  what  a  copious  re- 
source will  be  added,  of  wood  and  provisions,  to 
warmjind  feed  the  poor  of  that  city  f  While  I  was 
occupred  with  these  objects,  you  were  dilating  with 
your  new  acquaintances,  and  contriving  how  to  pre- 
vent a  separation  from  them.  Every  soul  of  yon 
had  an  engagement  for  the  day.  Yet  all  these  were 
to  be  sacnficed  that  you  might  dine  together.  Ly- 
ing messengers  were  to  be  des^xitehed  into  every 
quaKer  of  the  city,  with  otologies  for  your  breach 
of  engagement  You,  particularly,  had  the  effron- 
tery to  send  word  to  the  Duchess  Danville,  that  on 
the  moment  we  were  setting  out  to  dine  with  her, 
despatches  came  to  hand  whicli  required  immediate 
attention.  You  wanted  me  to  invent  a  more  inge- 
nious excuse ;  but  I  knew  you  were  getting  into  a 
scrape,  and  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
Well ;  after  dinner  from  St  Clouu,  from  St  Clond 
to  Ruggieri*s,  from  Ruggieri's  to  Kruiufoltz ;  and  if 
the  day  had  been  as  long  as  a  Lapland  summer  day, 
you  would  still  have  contrived  means  among  yon  to 
nave  filled  it 

Heart,  Oh  I  my  dear  friend,  how  you  have  revived 
me,  by  recalling  to  mind  the  transactions  of  that 
day  I  How  well  I  remember  them  all,  and  that 
when  I  came  home  at  night,  and  looked  back  to  the 
morning,  it  seemed  to  have  been  a  month  agonei 
Go  on,  then,  like  a  kind  comforter,  and  paint  to  me  the 
day  we  went  to  St  Germains.  How  beautiful  was 
every  object  I  the  Part  de  Reuilly,  the  hills  along 
the  Seine,  the  rainbows  of  the  machine  of  Marly,  the 
terras  of  St  Gcrnuiins,  the  chateaux,  the  gardens, 
the  statues  of  Marly,  the  pavilion  of  Lueienne.  Re- 
collect, too,  i!iladria.  Bagatelle,  the  King's  garden, 
the  Desert  How  grand  the  idea  excited  by  the  re- 
mains of  such  a  cohunn.  The  spiral  staircase,  too, 
was  beautiful.  Every  moment  was  filled  with  some- 
thing agreeable.  The  wheels  of  time  moved  on  with 
a  rapidity  of  which  those  of  our  carriage  gave  bat  a 
faint  idea.  And  yet,  in  the  evening,  wiien  one  took 
a  retrospect  of  the  day,  what  a  mass  of  happiness 
had  we  travelled  over  I     Retrace  all  those  scenes  to 
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me,  my  good  companion,  and  I  will  forgive  the  an- 
kindness  with  which  you  were  chilling  me.  The 
day  we  went  to  St  Geruiains  wo^  a  little  too  warm, 
I  think  ;  was  it  not  ? 

H^ad.  Thou  art  the  most  incorrigible  of  all  the 
beings  that  ever  sinned !  I  reminded  you  of  the 
follies  of  the  first  day,  intending  to  deduce  from 
thence  some  useful  lessons  for  you ;  but  instead  of 
listening  to  them,  you  kindle  at  the  recollection,  you 
retrace  the  whole  series  with  a  fondness,  which 
shows  you  want  nothing  but  the  oniK)rtunity  to  act 
it  over  again.  I  often  toM  you,  during  its  course, 
that  you  were  imprudently  engaging  your  affec- 
tions, under  circumstanceH  that  must  cost  you  a 
great  deal  of  |)ain;  that  the  persons,  indeed,  were 
of  the  greatest  merit,  possessing  good  sense,  go<Kl 
humor,  honest  hearts,  honest  manners,  and  eminence 
in  a  lovely  art ;  that  the  lady  had,  moreover,  qualities 
and  accomplishment-s  belonging  to  her  sex,  which 
miglit  form  a  chapter  njHtrt  for  her  ;  such  as  music, 
mode-ttv,  beauty,  and  that  softness  of  disposition 
which  IS  the  ornament  of  hor  sex,  and  charm  of  ours : 
but  that  all  these  considerations  would  increase  the 
pang  of  separation  ;  that  their  stay  here  was  to  be 
short;  that  you  rack  oar  whole  system  wlien  you 
are  parted  fron  those  you  io.e,  complaining  that 
such  a  se{>aration  is  worse  t!ia:i  deatli,  inasmuch  as 
this  ends  our  sufferings  wliei'oas  that  oidy  begins 
them;  and  that  t!ie  separation  wouhl,  in  tiiis  in- 
stance, be  the  more  severe,  as  j^ou  would  probably 
never  see  them  again. 

Heart.  But  they  told  me  they  would  come  back 
again  the  next  ye  ir. 

H'a'L  B  it,  in  the  mean  tl.n'.»,  see  what  you  suffer: 
and  their  return,  too,  dej>e.iils  on  so  many  circum- 
stances, that  if  you  had  u  grain  of  prude%ee,  you 
would  not  count  upon  it  V\ym  tlic  whole,  it  is  im- 
probable, and  therefore  you  s!iouM  abandon  the  idea 
of  ever  seeing  them  ag.im. 

Heart.  May  Il-.'ave.i  abti  idon  mo.  if  I  do! 

Head.  Very  well.  Supp  >^e.  the  i,  tlicy  come  back. 
Tliev  are  to  stay  two  months,  and  when  these  are 
ezpfred  what  is  to  folio  vv?  Porha[)s  you  flatter 
yourself  they  may  come  to  America? 

H^arf.  God  o  ily  knows  what  is  to  happen.  I  see 
nothing  im'xiSMble  in  thnt  supp(»sition :  and  I  see 
things  woiKierftiUy  contrived  sometimes  to  make  us 
happy.  Where  could  they  find  such  objects  as  in 
America  for  t!ie  ex.'rcise  of  their  enchanting  art; 
especiolly  tlie  la'ly  who  paints  laudsc.ipes  so  inimi- 
tably f  She  wants  only  subjects  worthy  of  immor- 
tality to  reider  her  pencil  immortal.  The  Falling 
Spring,  the  Cascade  of  Niagara,  the  Pas.s;ige  of  the 
Potomac  through  the  Blue  Mountains,  thi>  Natural 
Bridge  ;  it  is  worth  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to 
s?e  the^  objects;  much  more  t^j  paint  and  make 
then,  and  thereby  ourselves,  known  to  all  agcA 
And  our  own  dear  Monticello;  where  has  nature 
spread  so  rich  a  mantle  under  the  eye  f — :nountains, 
forests,  rocks,  rivers.  With  what  majesty  do  we 
there  ride  above  the  stonn*!  H<»w  sublime  to  look 
down  into  the  workhouse  of  nature,  to  see  her  clouds, 
hail,  snow,  rain,  thunder,  all  fabricated  at  our  feet ! 
an<I  the  glorious  sun  when  rising  as  if  out  of  a  dis- 
taut  water,  just  glMing  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  giving  life  to  all  nature !  I  hope  in  God,  no 
circum-stance  may  ever  make  either  seek  an  asylom 
from  grief!  With  what  sincere  sympathy  I  would 
open  every  cell  of  my  comp(»sition  t^>  receive  the 
effusion  of  their  woes!  I  would  ))our  my  tears  into 
their  Wfiuiuls ;  and  if  a  drop  of  balm  could  be  fooB'i 
on  the  top  of  the  CorJilleras,  or  at  the 
RourciM  of  the  Miss'>iiri,  1  would  go  tliither  mjvsii 
to  seek  antl  to  brin^  it  Dt^cply  practised  '  ~* 
•ehool  of  affliction,  the  human  heart  knows 


which  1  have  not  lost,  no  sorn^w  of  w\^:  r.  I  hid  r^ot 
drank!  Fortune  can  present  r.ojrr.tf  .:  u  k-owa 
f.)rm  to  me !  Who,  then.  ca:i  ;^»»  #■  -^ly  ri:. :  -:^  the 
wound  of  another,  as  he  who  ha*  :>!:  the  sAXie 
wound  himself?  But  Heaven  fiTb::  ihtfv  sLoiil: 
ever  know  a  sorrow  1  Let  us  lur;i  over  aL.i>::;«;T  leaf, 
for  this  has  distracted  me. 

Head,  Well  Let  us  put  this  jx^ssibiUtr  to  trial, 
then,  on  another  piiint  When  you  eoriiler  the 
character  which  is  given  of  our  ci»uiitrv  by  the  lyi::g 
newspapers  of  London,  and  their  ore-:ulous  e4»pyers 
in  other  count rie*;  when  you  reflect  that  all  Europe 
is  made  to  believe  we  are  a  lawless  ban^litti.  in  a 
state  of  absolute  anarchy,  cutting  one  anotlier^s 
throats,  and  plundering  without  di»ti!iction.  how 
couM  you  expect  that  any  reasonable  creature  would 
venture  among  us? 

Heart.  But  you  and  I  know  that  all  this  is  false : 
that  there  is  not  a  country  on  earth  where  there  is 
greater  tranquillity  ;  where  the  laws  are  milder,  or 
better  obeyc'l ;  where  everj'  o:ic  i*  more  attentive 
to  his  own  business,  or  meddh-:^  less  with  tiia*.  "• 
others ;  where  strangers  are  better  recti ve»L  ::*ore 
hospitably  treateJ,  and  with  a  more  sacre»i  re*:-?»:- 

Jlead  True,  you  and  I  know  this,  but  yoor  fr-Vc-i* 
do  not  know  it. 

Heart.  But  they  are  sensible  people,  who  *r  ir.k 
for  themselves.  Tliey  will  ask  of  isrortial  i:T*iz^- 
ers,  who  have  been  among  us.  wr.-r.h.'ir  'Jl-^t  ta.'v  -.r 
heard  on  the  8|)ot  any  instan'.-T  :<f  xzjL^ttr.  Tb«*y 
will  ju<lge,  too,  that  a  people  c■^r::ri*i.  m  w-t  *.'■».  li 
oi)ening  rivers,  diggi-.g  naviii'L^'-t  !a.-.jl».  zjUl-x 
roads,  building  public  acb«->l*_  -ssvAT  li.-*c:- j  *0r^>i- 
mies,  erecting  busts  and  **a:.--*  :•!  :•:*  ZT*:is  3*ffl- 
protecting  religiims  fre-rd«>si.  i";*  -lUir  i*iXi-"»ar« 
punishments,  reformine  aii  — r-  t-jit  -.g?  ^i^*  :.a 
general;  they  will  j'liffr.  I  40.7.  :«.r  zz^^za*''.'^. 
whether  these  are  not  tL*  <f-^:izu:^'  ''.-■»  "''  *  p-^^cU 
at  their  ease;  whether  ?L»  i*  s-:?  -.itrvr  «*-''.  i-r.**.!"; 
of  our  true  state  than  a  LfHiiLii  irtnRr«r,«»r.  a..-*'i  v* 
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lie,  and  from  whi^rh  no  tr^.E. 
but  by  reversing  eTerr  •jlL**  • 

Head.  I  ilid  not  b-?a::s  "Jia  jf-.r-ir^  2i7ih«*r.«i.  •■■".•>* 
a  view  to  learn  fn>rzi  t-.i  ▼■jut  ljutrt»%.  l«i  •:■«<. .jr. 
Let  us  return,  then.  %>  .;np  ".nu-.z.     I  "V'j**!  v,  rna*^ 
y<m   sensible  how  bsz^^tUtiiT:  x  !*  •»  pi*^'*.  ;*o'.f 
affe<'tions  without  rtw^r-r*  la  •!«]•««  7''«i  •'«•  -^^  ** 
soon  lose,  aM-l  wLot<  j:ik.  "MTUOI  .r.  Hinuai.  m.^rt'  '^i.^r. 
von  sucli  sev-tr*  t*i:ct     "Xtivusnat^f  "ji*^  i**^-  f.'ffi»t 
Vou  knew  yonr  mt:i*M  -y-^f^  "•»  ja'-*  ?»?'■<  *^'  -i*; 
This  wa«  e'l^oi^  'di  -hnnr  j«n  •a'«  s«pii>«.     A»i 
night  you  Uf^^i  -»  i-wi  mrt  *ie  mf  ir.«%  f'#*jl  *o  •r.*r 
other;"  no  *l**c-.  an  ?*t     Tw  7««r  '•.r.ppu-:  vr.At.. 
t<K»,  never  UA  -ymt  siimtffir  Ji'^^  «m*  ^^i¥r,>,r, 
now  up.  now  iiywx.  anw  ii#T».  in*»  •h»»r»  :   -vim  ;*  v# 
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pain ;  and  he  is  the  best  pilot  who  steers  clearest  of 
the  rocks  and  shoals  witn  which  it  is  beset  Plea- 
sure is  always  before  us ;  but  misfortune  is  at  our 
side ;  while  running  after  that,  this  arrests  us.  The 
most  effectual  means  of  beine  secure  against  pain  is 
to  retire  within  ourselves,  and  to  suffice  for  our  own 
happiness.  Those  which  depend  on  ourselves  are 
the  only  pleasures  a  wise  man  will  count  on; 
for  nothing  is  ours  which  another  may  deprive  us 
oil  Hence  the  inestimable  value  of  intellectual 
pleasures.  Ever  in  our  power,  always  leading  us  to 
something  new,  never  cloying,  we  ride  serene  and 
sublime  above  the  concerns  of  this  mortal  world, 
contemplating  truth  and  nature,  mutter  and  motion, 
the  laws  which  bind  up  their  existence,  and  that 
Eternal  Being  who  made  and  bound  them  up  by 
those  laws.  Let  this  be  our  employ.  Leave  the 
bustle  and  tumult  of  society  to  those  who  have  not 
talents  to  occupy  themselves  without  them.  Friend- 
ship is  but  another  name  for  an  alliance  with  the 
follies  and  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Our  own  share 
of  miseries  is  sufficient ;  why  enter  then  ns  volunteers 
into  those  of  another?  Is  there  so  little  gall  poured 
into  our  cup  that  we  must  nee<l  help  to  driuK  that 
of  our  neighbor  ?  A  friend  dies,  or  leaves  us :  we 
feel  OS  if  a  lunb  was  cut  off.  He  is  sick :  we  must 
watch  over  him,  and  participate  of  his  pains.  His 
fortune  is  shipwrecked:  ours  must  be  laid  under 
contribution.  He  loses  a  child,  a  parent,  or  a  part- 
ner: we  must  mourn  the  loss  as  if  it  were  our  own. 
Heart.  And  what  more  sublime  delight  than  to 
mingle  tears  with  one  whom  the  hand  of  Heaven 
hath  smitten!  to  watch  over  the  bed  of  sickness, 
and  to  beguile  its  tedious  and  its  painful  moments  I 
to  share  our  bread  with  one  to  whom  misfortune  has 
left  none  I  This  world  abounds  indeed  with  misery : 
to  liffhten  its  burthen  we  must  divide  it  with  one 
another.  But  let  us  now  try  the  virtue  of  your 
mathematical  balance,  and  as  you  have  put  into  one 
scale  the  burthens  of  friendship,  let  me  put  its  com- 
forts into  the  other.  When  languishing,  then,  under 
disease,  how  grateful  is  the  solace  of  our  friends! 
how  are  we  penetrated  with  their  assiduities  and 
attentions!  how  much  are  we  supported  by  their 
encourngements  and  kind  offices!  When  Heaven 
has  taken  from  us  some  object  of  our  love,  how 
■weet  is  it  to  have  a  bosom  whereon  to  recline  our 
heads,  and  into  which  we  may  pour  the  torrent  of 
our  tears!  Grief,  with  such  a  comfort,  is  almost  a 
luxury !  In  a  life  where  we  are  perpetually  expos- 
ed to  want  and  accident,  yours  is  a  wonderful  pro- 
position, to  insulate  ourselves,  to  retire  from  nil  aid, 
and  to  wrap  ourselves  in  the  mantle  of  self-suffi- 
ciency! For  assuredly  nobody  will  care  for  him, 
who  cares  for  nobody.  But  fnendship  is  precious, 
not  only  in  the  shade,  but  in  the  sunshine  of  life ; 
and  thanks  to  a  benevolent  arrangement  of  things, 
the  greater  part  of  life  is  sunshine.  I  will  recur  for 
proof  to  the  days  we  have  lately  passed.  On  these, 
mdeed,  the  sun  shone  brightly  1  How  gay  did  the 
face  of  nature  appear!  Hills,  valleys,  chateaux, 
gardens,  rivers,  every  object  wore  its  liveliest  hue ! 
Whence  did  they  borrow  it?  From  the  presence  of 
our  charming  companion.  They  were  pleasing,  be- 
cause she  seemed  pleased.  Alone,  the  scene  would 
have  been  dull  and  insipid :  the  participation  of  it 
with  her  gave  it  relish.  Let  the  gloomy  monk,  se- 
auestered  from  the  world,  seek  unsocial  pleasures  in 
the  bottom  of  his  cell !  Let  the  sublimated  philoso- 
pher grasp  visionary  happiness  while  pursuing  phan- 
toms dressed  in  the  garb  of  truth  1  Their  supreme 
wisdom  is  supreme  folly :  and  they  mistake  for  hap- 
piness the  mere  absence  of  pain.  Had  they  ever 
felt  the  solid  pleasure  of  one  generous  spasm  of  the 
heart,  they  would  exchange  for  it  all  the  frigid 


speculations  of  their  lives,  which  you  have  been 
vaunting  in  such  elevated  terms.  Believe  me,  then, 
my  friend,  that  that  is  a  miserable  arithmetic,  wluch 
could  estimate  friendship  at  nothing,  or  at  less  than 
nothing.  Respect  for  you  has  induced  me  to  enter  into 
this  discussion,  and  to  hear  principles  uttered,  which 
I  detest  and  abjure.  Respect  for  myself  now  obliges 
me  to  recall  you  into  the  proper  limits  of  your  office. 
When  nature  assigned  us  the  same  habitation,  she 
gave  us  over  it  a  divided  empire.  To  you  she  al- 
lotted the  field  of  science;  to  me  that  of  morals. 
When  the  circle  is  to  be  squared,  or  the  oibit  of  a 
comet  to  be  traced;  when  the  arch  of  greatest 
strength,  or  the  solid  of  least  resistance  is  to  be  in- 
vestigated, take  up  the  problem ;  it  is  yours;  nature 
has  given  me  no  cognizance  of  it.  In  like  manner, 
in  denying  to  you  the  feelings  of  sympathy,  of  be- 
nevolence, of  gratitude,  of  justice,  of  love,  of  friend- 
ship, she  has  excluded  you  from  their  control  To 
these  she  has  adapted  the  mechanism  of  the  heart. 
Morals  were  too  essential  to  the  happine^  of  man 
to  be  risked  on  the  uncertain  combinations  of  the 
head.  She  laid  their  foundation,  therefore,  in  senti- 
ment, not  in  science.  That  she  gave  to  all  as  neces- 
sary to  all :  this  to  a  few  only,  as  sufficing  with  a 
few.  I  know,  indeed,  that  you  pretend  authority 
to  the  sovereign  control  of  our  conduct,  in  all  its 
parts :  and  a  respect  for  your  grave  saws  and  max- 
ims, a  desire  to  ao  what  is  right,  has  sometimes  in- 
duced me  to  conform  to  your  counsels.  A  few  facts, 
however,  which  I  can  readily  recall  to  your  memory, 
will  suffice  to  prove  to  you  that  nature  has  not  or- 
ganized you  for  our  moral  direction.  When  the 
poor  wearied  soldier,  whom  we  overtook  at  Chicka- 
nominy,  with  his  pack  on  his  back,  begged  us  to  let 
him  get  up  behina  our  chariot,  you  began  to  calcu- 
late &at  the  road  was  full  of  soldiers,  and  that  if  all 
should  be  taken  up,  our  horses  would  fail  in  their 
journey.  We  drove  on,  therefore.  But  soon  be- 
coming sensible  you  had  made  me  do  wrong,  that 
though  we  cannot  relieve  all  the  distressed,  we 
should  relieve  as  many  as  we  can,  I  turned  obout  to 
take  up  the  soldier ;  but  he  had  entered  a  by-path, 
and  was  no  more  to  be  found :  and  from  that  mo- 
ment to  this,  I  could  never  find  him  out  to  ask  hia 
forgiveness.  Again,  when  the  poor  woman  came  to 
ask  a  charity  in  Philadelphia,  yon  whispered,  that 
she  looked  like  a  drunkard,  and  that  half  a  dollar 
was  enough  to  give  her  for  the  ale-house.  Those 
who  want  the  dispositions  to  give,  easily  find  rea- 
sons why  they  ought  not  to  give.  When  I  sought 
her  out  afterwards,  and  did  what  I  should  have 
done  at  first,  you  know,  that  she  employed  the  mo- 
ney inunediately  towards  placing  her  child  at  schooL 
If  our  country,  when  pressed  with  wrongs  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  had  been  governed  by  its 
fieads  instead  of  its  hearts,  where  should  we  have 
been  now  ?  Hanging  on  a  gallows  as  high  as  Ha- 
man's.  Yon  began  to  calculate,  and  to  compare 
wealth  and  numbers:  we  threw  up  a  few  pnlsA- 
tions  of  our  blood ;  we  supplied  enthusiasm  against 
wealth  and  numbers ;  we  put  our  existence  to  the 
hazard,  when  the  hazard  seemed  against  us,  and  we 
saved  our  country :  justifying,  at  the  same  time,  the 
ways  of  Providence,  whose  precept  is  to  do  always 
what  is  right,  and  leave  the  issue  to  him.  In  short, 
my  friend,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  (fid  a  good  thing  on  your  sog- 
gestion,  or  a  dirty  one  without  it  I  do  for  ever, 
then,  disclaim  your  interference  in  my  province 
Fill  paper  as  you  please  with  triangles  and  squares: 
try  now  many  ways  you  can  hang  and  combine 
them  together.  1  shall  never  envy  nor  control  your 
sublime  delights.  But  leave  me  to  decide  when 
and  where  friendships  are  to  be  contracted.    Yon 
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aay  I  eontraet  them  at  random.    So  yoa  said  the 
woman  at  Philadelphia  was  a  drunkard.    I  receive 
none  into  my  esteem  till  I  know  they  nre  worthy  of 
it     Wealth,  title,  office,  are  no  recommendations  to 
my  friendship.     On  the  contrary,  great  good  quali- 
ties are  requisite  to  make  amends  for  their  having 
wealth,  title,  and  office.     You  confess,  that,  in  the 
present  case,  I  could  not  have   made  a  worthier 
choice.    You  only  object  that  I  was  so  soon  to  lose 
them.     We  are  not  immortal  ourselves,  my  friends ; 
how  can  we  expect  our  enjoyments  to  be  so  f     We 
have  norose  without  its  thorn ;  no  pleasure  without 
alloy.     It  is  the  law  of  our  existence ;  and  we  must 
acquiesce.     It  is  the  condition  annexed  to  all  our 
ple:isures,  not  by  us  who  receive,  but  by  him  who 
gives  them.    Tnie,  thb  condition  is  pressmg  cruelly 
on  me  at  this  moment     I  feel  more  fit  for  death 
than  life.    But  when  I  look  back  on  the  pleasures 
of  which  it  is  the  consequence,  I  am  conscious  they 
were  worth  the  price  I  am  paying.     Notwithstan<v 
ing  your  endeavors,  too,  to  damp  my  hopes,  I  com- 
fort  myself  with  expectations  of  their  promised  re- 
tor.i.     Hope  is  sweeter  than   despair ;    and   they 
"were  too  good  to  mean  to  deceive  me.     *'In  the 
sum^aer,**  said  the  gentleman ;  but  "  In  the  spring," 
said  the  lady ;  and  I  should  love  her  for  ever,  were 
it  only  for  that !    Know,  then,  my  friend,  that  I  have 
taken  these  good  people  into  my  bosom ;  that  I  have 
lodged  them  in  the  warmest  cell  I  could  find  ;  that 
I  love  them,  and  will  continue  to  love  them  through 
life ;  that  if  fortune  should  dispose  them  on  one  side 
the  globe,  and  me  on  the  other,  my  affections  shall 
pervade  ito  whole  ma^  to  reach  them.     Knowing, 
thea,  my  determination,  attempt  not  to  disturb  it 
If  you  can  at  a:iy  time  furnuh   matter  for  their 
amusement,  it  will  be  the  office  of  a  ^ood  neighbor 
to  do  it     I  will,  in  like  manner,  seize  any  occasion 
which  may  offer,  to  do  the  like  good  turn  for  you 
with  Condorcet,  Rittenhouse,  Maaison,  La  Cretelle, 
or  any  other  of  those  worthy  sons  of  science,  whom 
you  so  justly  prize. 

I  thought  this  a  favorable  proposition  whereon  to 
re^t  the  issue  of  the  dialogue.  So  I  put  an  end  to 
it  by  calling  for  my  nightcap.  Methinks,  I  hear 
yoj  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  called  a  little  sooner,  and 
so  spared  you  the  ennui  of  such  a  sermon.  I  did 
not  interrupt  them  sooner,  because  I  was  in  a  mood 
for  heiring  sermons.  You,  too,  were  the  subject ; 
Aod  on  such  a  thesis  I  never  think  the  theme  long ; 
not  even  if  I  am  to  write  it,  and  that  slowly  and 

kwardly,  as  now,  with  the  left  hand. 


OHAKACnn  or  WASHnrOTOK. 

lb  Dr.  Walter  Jonet,  MoniiceUo,  Jan,  1814. 

I  think  I  knew  General  Washington  intimately 
and  thoroughly ;  and  were  I  called  on  to  delineate 
hU  character,  it  should  be  in  terms  like  these : — 

Hb  mind  was  great  and  powerful,  without 
being  of  the  very  first  order;  his  penetration 
strong,  though  not  so  acute  as  that  of  a  Newton, 
Baeoa,  or  Locke;  and  as  far  as  he  saw,  no  jndg- 
me  It  was  ever  sounder.  It  was  slow  in  opera- 
tion, being  little  aided  by  invention  or  imagina- 
tion, but  sure  in  conclusion.  Hence  the  common  re- 
mark of  his  officers,  of  the  advantage  he  derived 
from  councils  of  war,  where,  h<-aring  all  suggestions, 
he  selected  whatever  was  best;  and  certainly  no 
general  ever  planned  his  battles  more  judiciously. 
But  if  deranged  during  the  course  of  the  action,  if 
any  member  of  his  plan  was  dislocated  by  sudden 
circumstances,  he  was  slow  in  n  re-adjustment  The 
consequence  was,  that  he  often  failed  in  the  field, 
and  rarely  against  an  cneniv  in  station,  as  at  Boston 
and  YorE     He  was  incapable  of  fear,  meeting  per- 


sonal dangers  with  the  calmest  unconcern.  Perhaps 
the  strongest  feature  in  his  character  was  prudence, 
never  acting  until  every  circumstance,  every  coiisi> 
deration  was  maturely  weighed;  refraining,  if  he 
saw  a  doubt ;  but,  when  once  decided,  going  through 
with  his  purpose,  whatever  obstacles  opposed,  ms 
integrity  was  most  pure,  his  justice  the  most  inflex- 
ible  I  have  ever  known ;  no  motives  of  interest  or 
consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred,  being  able  to 
bias  his  decision.  He  was,  indeed,  in  every  sense  of 
tlie  words,  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great  man.  His 
temper  was  naturally  irritable  and  high-toned ;  but 
reflection  and  resolution  had  obtained  a  firm  and 
habitual  ascendancy  over  it  If  ever,  however,  it 
broke  its  bonds,  he  was  most  tremendous  in  his 
wrath.  In  his  expenses  he  was  honorable,  but  exact; 
liberal  in  contributions  to  whatever  promised  utility; 
but  frowning  and  unyielding  on  all  visionary  pro- 
jects and  all  unworthy  calls  on  his  charity.  His 
heart  was  not  warm  in  its  affections ;  but  he  exactly 
calculated  every  man's  value,  and  gave  him  a  solid 
esteem  proportioned  to  it  His  person,  you  know, 
was  fine  ;  his  stature  exactly  what  one  would  wish ; 
his  deportment  easy,  erect,  and  noble;  the  best 
horseman  of  his  age,  and  the  most  graceful  figure 
that  could  be  seen  on  horseback.  Although  in  the 
circle  of  his  friends,  where  he  might  be  unreserved 
with  safety,  he  took  a  free  share  in  conversation, 
his  colloquial  talents  were  not  above  mediocrity, 
possessing  neither  copiousness  of  ideas  nor  fluency 
of  words.  In  public,  when  called  on  for  a  sudden 
opinion,  he  was  unready,  short  and  embarrassed. 
\  et  he  wrote  readily,  rather  diffusely,  in  an  easy 
and  correct  style.  Tnis  he  had  acquired  by  conver- 
sation with  the  world,  for  his  education  was  merely 
reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic,  to  which 
he  added  surveying,  at  a  later  day.  His  time  was 
employed  in  action  chiefly,  reading  little,  and  that 
only  in  agricultural  and  English  history.  His  cor- 
respondence became  necessarily  extensive,  and,  with 
journalizing  his  agricultural  proceedings,  occupied 
most  of  his  leisure  hours  within  doors.  On  the 
whole,  his  character  was  in  its  mass,  perfect ;  in  no- 
thing bad,  in  few  points  indifferent;  and  it  may 
truly  be  said,  that  never  did  nature  and  fortune 
comoine  more  perfectly  to  make  a  man  great,  and  to 
place  him  in  the  same  constellation  with  whatever 
worthies  have  merited  from  man  an  everlasting  re- 
membrance. For  his  was  the  singular  destiny  and 
merit,  of  leading  the  armies  of  his  country  success- 
fully through  an  arduous  war,  for  the  establishment 
of  its  independence ;  of  conducting  its  councils 
through  the  birth  of  a  government,  new  in  its  forms 
and  principles,  until  it  had  settled  down  into  a  quiet 
and  orderly  train ;  and  of  scrupulously  obeying  the 
laws  through  the  whole  of  his  career,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, of  which  the  history  of  the  world  furnishes  no 
other  example. 

MORAUmS. 

To  Tfumaa  Jtgermn  SmUh,  MonUeeOo,  Feb.  21, 182S. 

This  letter  will,  to  you,  be  as  one  from  the  dead. 
The  writer  will  be  in  the  grave  before  you  can 
weigh  its  councils.  Your  affectionate  and  excellent 
father  has  requested  that  I  would  address  to  you 
something  which  might  possibly  have  a  favorable 
influence  on  the  course  of  life  you  have  to  run  ;  and 
I  too,  as  a  namesake,  feel  an  interest  in  that  course. 
Few  words  will  be  necessary,  with  goo«l  dispositions 
on  your  part  Adore  God.  Reverence  ana  cherish 
your  parents.  Love  your  neig'ibor  as  yourself,  and 
your  country  morfe  than  yourself  Be  just  Be  true. 
Murmur  not  at  the  ways  of  Provid<>nce.  So  shall 
the  life,  into  which  you'have  entered,  be  the  portal 
to  one  of  eternal  and  ineffable  bliss.    And,  if  to  the 
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dead  it  is  permitted  to  care  for  the  things  of  this 
world,  every  action  of  your  life  will  be  under  my 
regard.    Farewell. 

MoniieeUo,  Februartf  2ltt,  1825. 

The  Porirma  qf  a  Good  Man,  by  the  mod  wbUme  qfPo€U, 

for  your  imitation. 

Lord,  who's  the  happy  man  that  may  to  thy  blest 

courts  repair ; 
Not,  Ptranger-like,  to  visit  them,  but  to  inhabit  there? 
T  is  he,  whose  every  thought  and  deed  by  rules  of 

virtue  moves; 
Whose  generous  tongue  disdains  to  speak,  the  thing 

his  heart  di8i>roveA. 
Who  never  did  a  stander  foi^e,  his  neighbor's  fame 

to  wound ; 
Nor  hearken  to  a  false  report,  by  malice  whispered 

round. 

Who  vice,  in  all  its  pomp  and  power,  can  treat  with 

just  neglect ; 
And  piety,  though  cloth'd  in  rags,  religiously  respect. 
Who  to  his  plighted  vows  and  trust,  has  ever  firmly 

stcol; 
And  tliough  he  promise  to  his  loss,  he  makes  his 

promise  good. 
Whose  soul  in  usury  disdains  his  treasure  to  employ ; 
Whom  DO  rewards  can  ever  bribe,  the  guiltless  to 

destroy. 
The  man,  who  by  this  steady  course  has  happiness 

ensured. 
When  earth's   foundations   shake,  shall  stand,  by 

Providence  secured. 

A  Deoaiogue  of  Camonefor  obtervaUon  in  practical  2{4l 

1.  Never  put  off  tiU  to-morrow  what  you  can  do 

to-day. 

2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what  you  can  do 

yourself 
8.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have  it 
4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want,  because  it  is 

cheap;  it  will  be  dear  to  }'ou. 
0.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst,  and 

cold. 
A.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly. 

8.  How  much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  that  have 

never  happened. 

9.  Take  things  alwaj^s  by  their  smooth  handle. 
10.  When  angry,  count  ton  before  you  speak;  if 

very  angry,  an  hundred. 

NATHANAEL  ElfMONS 

Was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  bom  in  the  town 
of  East  Iladdam,  county  of  Hartford,  May  1, 
1745.  In  his  Autobiography,  written  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  tells  us  that  his  parents, 
finding  him  of  **  a  volatile,  trifling  spirit,"  as  a 
schooll>oy,  altered  tlieir  pur[>ose  of  sending  him 
to  college,  and  determined  to  make  a  farmer 
of  him;  a  resolution  which  put  him  upon  his 
mettle  for  study.  He  bought  a  Latin  accidence 
and  grammar  with  his  own  money,  before  he 
attended  a  grammar-school.  In  1763,  he  entered 
Yale,  where  he  was  a  classmate  of  the  {xxit  Trum- 
bull, and  found  himself,  on  the  completion  of  his 
course,  by  the  loss  of  his  parents,  witliout  money 
or  a  home.  School-keeping  was  the  obvious  and 
miiform  resource  in  such  cases,  and  Emmons 
taught  school  for  some  months,  till  he  entered  the 
GsanWy  of  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  of  Coventry, 
Conn.,  teaching  his  children,  and  himself  acquiring 


theology.    He  also  placed  himself  under  the  in* 
struction  of  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Smalley.* 

In  1769,  he  was  hcensed  by  the  South  Associa- 
tion in  Hartford  county.  In  1778,  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Second  church, 
in  Wrenthani,  Mass.,  the  name  of  the  district  from 
which  the  town  of  Frankhn  was  subsequently 
organized  in  1778,  receiving  its  name  in  honor  of 
the  philosopher. 

After  having  sustained  a  pastoral  relation  with 
his  congregation  of  more  than  fifty  years,  he 
retired  from  his  ministry  at  the  first  Vle<i<led 
warning  of  the  loss  of  his  powers,  in  May,  1827. 
He  still,  however,  thougli  fully  relinquishing 
his  oflSce,  retained  a  ci>nnexion  with  its  new 
ministry,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had 
been  for  seventy  years,  in  all,  connected  with  the 
church  at  that  place. 

.  Emmons  was  tliHce  married ;  to  the  first  wife, 
Mis^  Deliverance  French,  the  daughter  of  Moses 
French,  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  who  died  three  years 
afler,  in  1775;  in  less  than  two  years  after,  he 
married  tlie  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Chester  Wil- 
liams, of  Hadley,  Mass.,  who  was  his  partner  till 
1829,  for  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years;  and  in  1831, 
)n  his  eighty-seventh  year,  lie  was  marrieil  (her 
third  ministeriul  husband)  to  Mrs.  Abigail  M.  Mill«, 
the  widow  of  a  clergyman  of  Sutton.  The  loss  of 
several  children  in  advanced  life  caused  liim  much 
affliction,  and  drew  from  him,  on  the  death  of  a 
favorite  daughter,  one  of  the  most  toucliing  pas- 
sages of  his  discourses.  His  death  occurred  Sep- 
tember 23d,  1840,  in  his  ninety-sixth  year.  While 
his  memory  ind  ])ersonal  vivacity  and  activity 
were  somewhat  impaired,  in  the  few  latter  years 
of  his  life,  he  was  still  a  great  reader.  "When 
he  was  ninety  years  of  age,"  says  his  biographer, 
the  Rev.  A.  K.  Baker,  "and  often  found  it  difli- 
cult  to  remember  the  name  of  yesterday's  vi&itor, 
lie  would  relate  tlie  contents  of  the  last  book  he 
read  with  surprising  accuracy,  and  would  make 
extemporaneous  criticisms  upon  it  which  would 
have  ornamented  the  pages  of  a  quarterly .'t 

The  writings  of  Emmons  are  numerous.  He 
published,  Prof.  Park  tells  us,  "more  tlian  seven 
thousand  copies  of  nearly  two  hundred  senuons, 
besides  four  labored  dissertations  and  numerous 
essays  for  i)eriodicals."  The  collection  of  his 
works,  by  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Ide,  containing  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  sermons,  fills  six  large 
octavo  volumes ;  and  the  editor  remarks,  tliat  he 
has  the  material  for  ten  more  in  his  hands,  as 
valuable  as  those  w^hich  he  has  published.^  Be- 
sides these  sermons,  Emmons's  uncollected  writ- 
ings include  more  than  a  hundred  articles,  mostly 
on  religious  topics,  in  the  New  England  Ecclesias- 
tical reviews  and  periodicals,  the  Massachusetts 
Missionary  Magazine,  the  Connecticut  EvangeU- 
cal  Magazine,  the  Ilopkinsian  Magazine,  and  the 
Christian  Magazine. 

The  style  of  Emmons  as  a  writer  is  clear  and 


*  This  divine  woa  bora  at  Lobanoiu  Conn.,  in  1784,  and  died 
in  1890.  He  was  minister  at  BiTlin,  Conn. ;  published  e«nnocs 
on  Natural  and  Moral  inability,  1760;  sermons  on  Connected 
Sut^cta,  1S(8,  with  other  sermons  and  occasional  publicatiooa. 

t  Memoir,  Am.  Quar.  Beg.  xt.  121. 

X  The  Worlds  of  Nathanael  Emmons.  D.D.,  late  Pastor  of 
the  Church  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  with  a  Memoir  of  hi^  Life. 
Edited  by  Jacob  Ido,  V.D.  6  vols.  Svo.  Boaton :  Crud^vr  4 
Brewater,  1841 
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l^n,  direct  and  forcible,  withont  richness  or 
ornament.  His  own  theory  on  the  sabject  is 
expressed  in  one  of  his  aphorisms, — ^^  Style  is 
only  the  frame  to  hold  our  thoughts.  It  i.s  like 
the  sash  of  a  window ;  a  heavy  sash  will  obsciv>3 
the  light  The  object  is  to  have  as  little  sash  &^ 
will  hold  the  lights,  that  we  mav  not  tliink  of  the 
frame,  but  have  the  most  light.  This  is  true  in 
some  respects,  though  genuine  ornament  is  part  of 
the  substance,  and  when  the  sash  is  provided, 
mnch  dei)ends  upon  the  purity  of  the  glass  and 
the  force  of  the  sun. 

With  respect  to  £mmons^s  theological  views,  as 
the  author  of  his  memoirs  remarks,  ^^  A  perusal 
of  his  works  is  that  only  which  can  give  the 
reader  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  his 
opinions.'^  They  involve  many  niceties  of  meta- 
physical  and  polemiciil  discussion  on  the  freedom 
of  the  will  and  the  work  of  conversion.  Dr.  Ide 
has  arranged  two  volumes  of  the  discourses  under 
the  title,  Systematic  Theology,  though  the  author 
himself  never  prepared  a  professed  system.  Ho 
appears  to  have  engrafted  on  the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity  a  theory  of  "  the  free,  voluntary,  selfish 
ftroctions,^^  and  he  held  tliat  ^^men  are  active  and 
not  passive  in  regeneration.'**  When  onco  asked, 
"  What  is  the  difference  between  natural  depravity 
and  original  sin  ?*'  he  replied,  in  his  quick  way, 
^^  Natural  depravity  is  the  truth ;  original  sin  is  a 
He." 

His  Jeroboam  sermon,  on  the  annual  fast  of 
April  9th,  1801,t  shortly  after  the  inauguration  of 
JeiSerson,  has  been  generally  understood  to  have 
been  levelled  at  the  now  President.  It  could 
hardly  be  mistaken,  as  it  plays  off  Solomon  against 
the  infidel  Rehoboam  with  artful  pai*allelism  to 
the  new  nineteenth  century.  It  is  long  drawn, 
solemn,  and  withering.  Reading  it  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  Washington,  Adams,  and  Jefferson 
for  their  scriptural  prototypes,  and  taking  the 
federal  politics  of  the  time  into  view,  it  is  a  curi- 
ous analogy — ^for  example : 

Jefferton  om  Secretary  of  State. — ^And  Solomon, 
seeing  the  young  man  that  he  was  industrious,  made 
him  ruler  over  all  the  charge  of  the  house  of  Joseph. 
His  appointment  to  such  an  office,  by  such  a  pene- 
trating prince,  is  an  infallible  evidence  of  his  popu- 
lar talents  and  pleasing  address.  The^e  excellent 
and  amiable  accomplishments,  had  they  been  pro- 

Serly  directed  to  the  public  good,  would  have  ren- 
ered  him  a  great  benefit  to  the  nation. 

JefetMn  in  Paris. — His  flight  into  Egypt  seems  to 
have  been  tlie  mo-^t  fatal  period  in  Jeroboam's  life. 
•  •  He  could  not  have  lived  among  a  more  dan- 
gerous people  than  the  Egyptians,  who  were  then 
the  most  noted  nation  in  the  world  for  learning,  mag- 
nificence, superstition,  and  the  grossest  idolatry. 
Hence  his  residence  in  Egypt  prepared  him  to  return 
to  his  native  country  a  m(»re  bitter  enemy  to  the 
Qod  of  Israel,  and  a  more  malignant  opi)oser  of  all 
his  sacred  rites  and  institutions  than  nny  pagan 
priest  or  Egyptian  philosopher.  Such  was 'the  omi- 
nous character  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  ^  ebat  before 
he  reached  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  was  placed 
in  the  first  seat  of  Government. 

JeroboawkS  new  appointments  to  office. — ^He  was 
resolved  to  shake  every  sacred  as  weUas  civil  officer 


•  Schedalo  of  doctrines  fouad  among  his  i>apers. — Ide^s  Xe- 
■olr,  IxxYll. 
t  Works,  U.  164 


from  his  seat  rather  than  to  lose  hia  own.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  informed  whom  he  njipointed  to  stand 
around  his  person  and  assist  him  m  the  a-lministra- 
tion  of  government;  but  who  can  doubt  whether 
he  did  not  display  the  same  corruption  of  heart  in 
appointing  the  officers  of  state  whieli  he  had  dis- 
played in  api)ointing  the  officers  of  religion  ? 

Hin  powers  of  convereation. — It  appears  from  his 
character  and  conduct  in  early  lifi\  that  he  possessed 
in  a  high  degree  the  art  of  captivating  and  corrupt- 
ing all  sorts  of  people  with  wliom  he  conversed. 
And  when  he  was  clothed  with  the  ensig.is  of  roy- 
alty his  power  and  opportunity  of  con-upting  his 
subjects  greatly  increased.  lie  became  the  standard 
of  taste  and  model  of  imitation.  His  sentiments  and 
manners  became  a  living  law  to  his  subjects.  In  his 
famiUar  intercoui*se  with  all  around  him  he  undoubt- 
edly seized  those  soft  moments  which  were  the  most 
favorable  to  his  malignant  design  of  seduction.  This 
he  could  do  without  departing  from  the  dignity  of 
his  station. 

If  tenns  and  phrases  like  these  needed  any 
"  improvement,"  they  had  it  in  the  setiuel  of  the 
doctor's  discourse : 

It  is  more  than  possible  that  our  nation  may  find 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  a  Jeroboam,  who  will 
drive  them  from  following  the  Lord,  and  whenever 
they  do  they  will  rue  the  day,  and  detest  the  folly, 
delusion,  and  intrigue  which  raided  iiim  to  tiie  head 
of  the  United  States. 

And  he  asks  the  i)ertinent  question — 

Wlio  can  say  that  men  in  power  may  not  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  tmic:?,  and  follow  the  example  of  Jero- 
boam, or  rather  that  of  the  late  a])ostates  in  Eu- 
rope ?  We  are  becoming  more  and  more  connected 
with  those  infidel  nations,  whose  politicians  and  phi- 
losophers are  the  bold  patrons  and  preachers  of 
infiJelity.  Tins  mutual  intercourse  affords  a  pecu- 
liar opportunity  to  try  the  whole  force  of  their 
infatuating  philosophy  upon  us  in  America.  And  it 
is  beyond  a  doubt-  that  our  rulers  aro  the  moit 
exposed  to  their  fatal  delusions. 

Emmons's  federal  politics  wore  clearly  an- 
nounced in  his  sermon  on  American  Inde{)6ndence, 
July  5,  1802,  in  which  he  claims  not  only  all  the 
sound  pnuciples  of  government  for  his  friends,  but 
also  the  right  of  celebration  of  the  National 
/Jubilee.  "  It  is  presumption,"  he  said  fri>m  the 
pulpit,  ^^  in  republicans  to  claim  this  day  as  their 
own."* 

There  is  a  well  drawn  and  interesting  aoconnt 
of  Emmons,  entitled  Miscellaneous  Heflectiorts  of 
a  Visiter  upon  the  character  of  Dr.  Emmon^  in 
*^  a  familiar  lecture  "  to  the  senior  class  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  by  Prof.  Edwards  A.  Park. 
It  is  prefixed  to  the  collection  of  the  works,  where  it 
forms  forty-five  closely  printed  octavo  i>age-.    We 
may  best  gather  from  tfiis  the  meniorabiha  of  this 
extraordinary  man.     ^^  In  person  he  was  not  more 
than  five  feet  and  seven  inches  high,  but  he  stood 
erect,  and  was  in  all  sensea  upright.     When  he 
api)eared  in  the  streets  of  a  New  England  city,  in 
his  hitter  days,  with  his  three-cornered  hat,  \\w 
bright  buckles  on  his  shoe  anfl  knee,  his  whtu» 
locks  flowing  down  his  dioulders.  the  Utys  lltN^km) 
after  him,  as  after  a  military  general.    Hv«Mh 
characterized  bis  movemeDtd.    His  giittsU  ^^'^^ 
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always  find  his  hat  hanging  on  the  same  nail  in 
the  study.  Every  chair  was  in  its  place ;  every 
book  on  its  shelf,  save  the  one  he  was  reading ; 
and  that  was  pat  into  the  hook-case  as  soon  as  a 
visitor  arrived.  His  stylo  of  writing  was  neat  as 
his  whit<j  locks.  He  was  alwavs  attentive  to  his 
chirography,  and  wrote  a  better  hand  at  the  age 
of  seventy -five  than  at  thirty-five." 

The  doctor  was  an  odd  man,  but  there  was 
method  in  his  oddity,  and  his  wit  was  not  always 
to  be  encountered.  "A  certain  divine,"  Prof. 
Park  tells  the  story,  "the  junior  of  Dr.  Emmons 
by  several  years,  unequal  to  him  in  acumen  and 
theological  knowledge,  and  under  some  peculiar 
obligation  to  treat  him  with  deference,  was  fond, 
although  doubtless  a  very  good  man,  of  appear- 
ing like  a  metropolitan  before  the  minister  of 
Franklin,  and  as  he  was  physically  at  least  a  great 
man,  much  superior  in  altitude. to  the  doctor, 
he  was  inclined  to  look  down  on  the  country  par- 
son, as  the  smaller  of  the  two.  This  domineering 
treatment  w^as  endured  with  patience  until 
patience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  Having  read  Dr. 
Emmons's  sermon  on  the  Atonement,  a  sermon 
which  w^as  encountering  at  that  time  some  oppo- 
sition, he  sent  to  the  Franklin  minister  the  fol- 
lowing epistle :  *  May  1st.  My  Deab  Brother, 
— I  have  read  your  sermon  on  the  Atonement, 
and  have  wv]it  over  it.  Yours  aflfectionat^ly, 
A.  B.  C  These  admonitory  words  were  no 
sooner  read  than  the  following  was  .written  and 
sent  to  the  post-oftice :  *  May  3d.  Dear  Sir, — I 
have  read  your  letter  and  laughed  at  it.  Yours, 
Nathaxael  Emmons.'  "  To  a  young  preacher  he 
said,  "  Your  sermon  was  too  much  like  Seekonk 

Elain,  long  and  level."  A  drunken  sceptic  asked 
iin,  "What  is  understood  by  the  s<^>ul  of  man?" 
"Xo,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  can't  tell  a  man  that 
hasn't  got  any."  Conversing  once  with  a  lapsing 
theological  opponent,  whom  he  had  pressed  hard, 
when  the  victim  took  refuge  in  the  assertion, 
**  Well,  every  tub  must  stand  upon  its  own  bot- 
tom " — "  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  doctor,  "  but  what 
shall  those  tubs  do  that  haven't  any  bottoms?" 

His  shrewd,  vigorous  sense  is  exhibited  in  many 
a  dogmatic  utterance.  On  being  asked  what  was 
the  best  system  of  rhetoric  for  a  clergyman,  he 
gave  these  two  rules : — ''  First,  have  something 
to  say ;  second,  say  it."  Many  of  his  tei*se  con- 
versational ajjhorisms  have  been  ])reser\'ed.  "  Of 
the  two  Edwardses,"  he  said,  ''  the  father  had 
more  rea*K)n  than  his  son,  but  the  son  was  a 
greater  reasoner  than  his  father."  *'  Great  men," 
was  one  of  his  maxims,  *'  always  committed  great 
errors."  Of  the  ])ulpit,  it  was  his  remark, 
'*  Preach  with  animation  enough  to  produce  a 
great  excitement  of  the  natural  sympathies,  which 
will  make  persons  think  they  have  some  native 
goodness ;"  and,  "  Bo  short  in  all  religious  exer- 
cises.- Better  leave  the  i)eople  longing  than 
loathing.  No  conversions  after  the  hour  is  out." 
**  A  man  nuist  not  only  know  the  truth,  but  know 
that  he  knows  it."  *'*The  worst  books,"  he  said, 
"  were  the  best :  they  comiH^l  us  to  think." 

The  doctor  kept  a  jcidous  eye  upon  his  flock, 
sedulously  guarding  them  from  sectarian  wolves. 
That  we  do  not  use  the  last  word  unadvisedly 
may  be  learnt  from  an  anecdote  illustrating  Em- 
mons's downright  bruscjue  niimner,  preserved  in 
the  memoir  of  Ide.     '^  A  ver}'  respectable  clergy- 


man of  another  denomination  was  solicited  by  k 
gentleman  in  Franklin  to  come  and  preach  at  his 
house,  and,  as  Dr.  Emmons  thought,  with  a  view 
to  make  an  impression  upon  his  people  in  favor 
of  the  peculiarities  of  that  denomination.  Shortly 
after  receiving  the  invitation,  this  clergyman  met 
Dr.  Emmons  in  Boston,  and  told  him  itiai  he  had 
been  invited  to  come  and  give  his  people  a  ser- 
mon. The  doctor  very  pleasantly  replied,  '  Yon 
have  a  very  important  sphere  of  labor  assigned 
you  where  you  are.  You  need  not  take  the 
trouble  to  come  to  Franklin.  1  can  take  care  of 
my  own  flock.'  '  But,'  said  the  clergyman,  '  you 
will  not  object  to  my  coming?'  The  doctor,  un- 
derstanding by  this  that  he  was  still  inclined  to 
come,  notwithstanding  the  hint  which  had  been 
given  him,  made  the  following  characterisdo 
reply :  *  I  do  object,  and  if  you  come  to  Franklin 
in  our  present  circumstances  I'll  consider  and 
treat  you  as  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing:'  This 
clergyman  never  came." 

There  are  some  interesting  observations  by 
Prof.  Park  in  his  notes  on  Emmons,  with  respect 
to  the  habits  of  study,  and  longevity  of  the  clergy 
of  New  England.  "  We  read  of  the  two  Edwardsea, 
Hopkins,  Smalley,  Stiles,  Chauncy,  and  Dwight, 
as  at  their  books  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  and 
sometimes  eighteen  hours  of  the  day.  Dr.  Emmons, 
in  this  respect,  equalled  any  of  them.  Mr.  Stod- 
dard of  Northampton  died  at  eightv-six ;  Dr.  In- 
crease Mather  at  eighty-four ;  Dr.  Cotton  Mather 
at  sixty-five ;  Dr.  Stiles  at  sixty-eight ;  Dr.  Johnson 
at  seventy-six ;  Dr.  Hopkins  at  eighty-three ;  Dr. 
Bellamy  at  seventy-two;  Dr.  Hurt  at  sixty-nine; 
President  Chauncy,  of  Harvard,  and  Dr.  Channcy, 
of  Bo6tf)n,  at  eighty-two ;  Dr.  Smalley  at  eiglity- 
six ;  Dr.  West*  at  eighty -four ;  Dr.  Strong  at  sixty- 
eight;  Dr.  Lothrop  at  ninety.  These  divines 
lived  abstemiously,  but  neglected  physical  exercise. 
'  I  do  not  ascribe  my  long  continued  heidth,'  said^ 
Dr.  Emmons,  'to  any  whimsical  care  of  my  diet; 
what  has  hurt  me  I  have  not  eaten.  I  have 
avoided  stimulating  liquids,  have  seldom  dnmk 
cotifee  unless  it  were  half  milk  and  half  sugar, 
have  been  always  temperate  in  the  use  of  simj^ 
food,  and  have  secured  good  sleep.'  "t     There 

•  There  were  three  Wests  of  repute  In  the  old  New  Eiif- 
land  ehurchoB:  Samuel,  the  minister  of  New  Bi^ford,  woo 
died  iu  18<)T,  at  the  age  of  Beventy-seven.  He  published, 
among  other  doctrinal  writings,  "  Essays  on  Liberty  and  Ke- 
ces^Ity,"  In  twopartp,  in  179»and  1795,  In  whkh  ho  reviewed 
the  arguments  of  Edwards.  Another  Samuel  West,  bora 
at  Martha's  Vineyard,  in  1788,  was  minister  at  Needham  and 
in  Boston.  He  died  in  18<.S,  baring  published  a  number  of 
sermons  and  the  Essays,  in  the  C-olumblan  Centlnfl,  of  ^an  Old 
Man,'*  in  ia6  and  7.  Stephen  West,  the  minister  of  Stock- 
bridge,  published  an  Essay  on  Moral  Agency  lo  1772,  and  WM 
also  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Atonement  He  was  bora 
in  TolUnd,  Conn.,  1786,  and  died  in  1819.  Joseph  Beltainy  wm 
a  native  of  Connecticut,  bora  at  New  Cheshire,  iu  1719.  H« 
was  fifty  years  minister  of  the  church  at  Bvthlem.  He  died  Id 
17iM).  Ills  works  were  collected  in  three  volumes,  in  Ibll.  and 
were  reprinted  in  two  volumes  o<*favo,  in  IbfiB,  by  the  Doc- 
trinal Tract  and  Book  Society,  Botaou.  His  True  Bdlgiuii 
Delineated  was  published  in  1<50. 
t  Emmons  sat  In  the  same  study  chair  more  than  half  accn- 

;  tury,  juid  when  about  ninety  years  of  age  he  relaxed  the  seveilty 
of  his  mental  toil,  he  fitly  consented  to  abandon  the  old  arm 
chair  for  a  new  and  easier  one.  "  1  should  like  well  enough  to 
travel,"  he  said  in  his  latter  doys  of  leisure,  'if  I  could  take  my 
study  with  nie.  Habits  ore  stubborn  tilings ;  and  I  have  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  thb  room,  to  this  desk,  to  this  chair, 
and  to  this  spot  where  I  sit,  that  I  do  not  feel  at  home  any- 

I    where  else.     I  cannot  talk  anvwhere  else."    He  had  a  regular 

'  hour  for  conversation  with  hb  students  and  friends;  and  a  pe- 
culiar movement  of  his  body  towards  the  study  table  was  e<ii.al 

.    to  a  sheriff's  onler  that  the  nK>m  should  bu  cleared,  SLd  he  b« 

j   left  alone.— Prot  Park's  Notices. 
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was  mnoh,  too,  in  the  aBsoranoe  of  a  settled 
position,  and  the  absorption  of  oare  in  ^^  the  quiet 
and  still  air  of  delightful  stadies.^^ 

JAMES  MOODY, 

A  LOYAU8T  of  the  American  war,  whom  the  out- 
breaking of  the  Revolution  found  at  his  farm  in 
New  Jersey,  has  left  a  well  written  account  of  his 
cdebrated  partisan  warfare,  which  gave  much 
trouble  to  the  movements  of  Washington,  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  London  in  1783,  entitled 
Lieut ,  Jame%  MoodyU  Narrative  of  hie  Exertione 
and  Sufferings  in  the  Cause  of  Chvernment,  since 
the  year  1776,  with  certificates  from  Qov.  Wm. 
Franklin,  of  New  Jersey,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Inglis  of 
New  York,  and  others.  He  went  through  many 
perilous,  hair-breadth  adventures,  preserving  his 
nte  in  extraordinary  emergencies  by  his  self-pos- 
session and  bravery.  As  hi^  pamphlet  is  now 
very  scarce,  we  present  one  or  two  of  these 
scenes  in  his  well  written  narrative.*  Here  is 
an  anecdote  of  his  ubi(|uitous  presence ;  for  like 
the  true  partisan,  he  was  everywhere,  at  least  to 
the  imagination  of  his  enemies ;  with  an  affecting 
story  of  a  true  man,  who  deserved  a  better  fate : — 

Retuminff  again  into  Sussex  county,  he  now  heard 
that  several  prisouerB  were  confined,  on  various 
iuspicions  and  charges  of  loyalty,  in  the  jail  of  that 
county ;  and  that  one  of  them  was  actually  under 
sentence  of  denth.  This  poor  fellow  was  one  of 
Biirgoyne*8  soldiers,  chargra  with  crimes  of  a  civil 
DAture,  of  which,  however,  he  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  innocent  But  when  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  interposed  with  his  unrelent- 
ing prosecutor,  and  warmly  urged  this  plea  of  inno- 
eeoce,  he  was  sharply  told,  that,  though  he  miffht 
not  perhaps  deserve  to  die  for  the  crime  for  which 
he  had  been  committed,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
his  deserving  to  die,  as  an  enemy  to  America. 
There  was  something  so  piteous,  us  well  as  sliame- 
ftil,  in  the  cose  of  this  ill-fated  victim  to  republican 
resentment,  that  it  was  determined,  if  possible,  to 
release  both  him  and  his  fellow-prisoners     For  this 

Eurpose,  Mr.  Moody  took  with  him  six  men ;  and, 
ite  at  niglit,  entered  the  country  town,  about' 
■eventy  miles  from  New  York.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  were  but  too  generally  disaffected.  This 
suggested  the  necessity  of  stratagem.  Coming  to 
the  jail,  the  keeper  called  out  from  the  window  of 
an  upper  room,  and  demanded  what  their  business 
wast  The  Ensign  instantly  replied,  lie  had  a  pri- 
soner to  deliver  into  his  custody.  *'  What !  one  of 
Mocdifs  fellows?"  said  the  jailor.  "  Yee,*"  said  the 
Ensign.  On  his  inquiring  what  the  name  of  this 
■apposed  prisoner  was,  one  of  tlie  party,  who  was 
well  known  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  to  be 
with  Mr.  Moo<^,  per8onate<l  the  character  of  a  pri- 
soner, and  spoke  for  liimselt  The  jailor  gave  him 
a  little  ill  language ;  but,  notwithstanding,  seemed 
highly  pleased  with  the  idea  of  his  having  so  noto- 
rious a  Tory  in  his  custody.  On  the  Ensign's  urg- 
ing him  to  come  down,  and  take  charge  of  the 
man,  he  peremptorily  refused  ;•  alleging,  that  in  con- 
seauence  of  Moody's  being  out,  he  had  received 
strict  orders  to  open  his  doors  to  no  man  after  sun- 
set; and  that  tlierefore  lie  must  wait  till  morning. 
Ending  that  this  talc  would  not  take,  the  Ensien 
now  changed  his  note ;  nnd,  in  a  stern  tone,  told 
him,  '*  Sirrah,  the  man  who  now  speaks  to  you  is 


*  We  arc  indebte<l  for  a  copy  of  this  work  to  the  ooortesy 
of  Mr.  W.  J.  Dayia,  of  this  dty. 


Moody :  I  have  a  strong  party  with  me,  and  if  you 
do  not  this  moment  deliver  up  your  keys,  1  will  in- 
stantly pull  down  your  house  about  your  ears.'* 
The  jailor  vanished  in  a  moment  On  this  Mr. 
Moody's  men,  who  were  well  skilled  in  the  Indian 
war-whoop, *made  the  air  resound  with  such  a  van* 
ety  of  hideous  yells,  as  soon  left  them  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  inhabitants  of  New  Town,  which, 
though  the  county  town,  consists  only  of  twenty  op 
thirty  houses.  "The  Indians  1  the  Indians  are 
come,'*  said  the  panic-struck  people;  and  happy 
were  they  who  oomd  soonest  escape  into  the  woods. 
While  these  things  were  thus  going  on,  tlie  Eusigu 
had  made  his  way  through  a  casement,  and  wns  met 
by  a  prisoner,  whom  he  immediately  employed  to 
procure  him  a  light  The  vanquished  jailor  wns 
now  again  produced,  and  most  obsequiously  con- 
ducted Mr.  Moody  to  the  dungeon  of  the  poor 
wretch  under  sentence  of  death. 

It  may  seem  ^incredible,  but  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  horrors  and 
awfiilness  of  his  situation,  this  poor,  forlorn,  con- 
demned British  soldier  was  found  fast  asleep,  and 
had  slept  so  sound  as  to  have  heard  notliing  of  the 
uproar  or  alarm.  There  is  no  possibility  of  describ- 
ing the  agony  of  this  man,  when,  on  being  thus  sud- 
denly aroused,  he  saw  before  him  a  man  in  arms, 
attended  by  persons,  whom,  though  they  were  fami- 
liarly known  to  him,  so  agitated  were  his  spirits,  he 
was  utterly  at  a  loss  then  to  recognise.  The  first, 
and  the  only  idea  that  occurred  to  him  was,  that,  as 
many  of  the  friends  of  Government  had  been  pri- 
vately executeil  in  prison,  the  person  he  saw  was 
his  executioner.  On  Mr.  Moody's  repeatedly  inform- 
ing bim  of  his  mistake,  and  that  he  wtis  come  to  re- 
lease him  in  the  name  of  King  Oeorge,  the  transi- 
tion from  such  an  abyss  of  wretchedness  to  so  extra- 
vagant a  pitch  of  joy  had  well  nigli  overcome  him. 
Never  before  had  the  writer  been  present  at  so 
affecting  a  scene.  The  image  of  the  poor  soldier, 
alternately  agitated  with  the  extremes  of  despair 
and  rapture,  is,  at  this  moment,  present  to  his  ima- 
gination, as  strong  almost  as  if  the  object  were  still 
before  him ;  and  he  has  often  thought,  there  are  few 
subjects  on  which  a  painter  of  taste  and  sensibility 
could  more  happily  employ  his  pencil.  The  man 
looked  wild,  and  undoubtedly  was  wild,  and  hardly 
in  his  senses;  and  yet  he  labored,  and  was  big  witn 
some  of  the  noblest  sentiments  and  most  powerful 
passions  by  which  the  human  mind  is  ever  actu- 
ated. In  such  circumstances  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty that  the  English  got  him  away.  At  length, 
however,  his  clotlies  were  got  on  ;  and  he,  with  all 
the  rest  who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  tlie  oppor- 
tunity, were  conducted  into  safety,  notwithstanoing 
a  warm  pursuit  of  several  days. 

The  humane  reader,  Mr.  Moody  persuades  him- 
self, will  not  be  less  affected  than  he  nimself  was,  at 
the  mournful  sequel  of  this  ])oor  soldier's  tale.  In 
the  course  of  war  he  was  again  taken,  and  again 
conducted  to  the  dungeon,  and  afterwards  actually 
executed  on  the  same  sentence  on  which  he  had 
been  before  convicted;  though  he  left  the  World 
with  the  most  solemn  asseverations  of  his  innocence 
as  to  any  crime  of  which  he  had  been  accused,  ex- 
cepting only  an  unshaken  allegiance  to  his  sove- 
reign. 

A  few  other  particulars  respecting  this  poor  man, 
who,  though  but  a  common  soldier  in  a  marching 
regiment  was,  in  all  the  essential  and  best  parts  of 
the  character,  an  hero,  the  writer  cannot  excuse 
himself  from  the  relation  of  His  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances in  the  rebel  country  being  peculiar,  Mr. 
Moody  not  thinking  it  proper  himself  to  return 
thitlicr  so  soon,  took  the  earbest  means  he  could  to 
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have  him  conveyed  safe  to  New  York.  But  no 
arguments,  no  entreaties  could  prevail  with  him  to 
leave  his  deliverer.  "  To  you,"  said  he,  "  I  owe  my 
life;  to  you  and  in  your  service  let  me  devote  it  You 
have  found  me  in  circumstances  of  ignominy ;  I  wish 
for  an  opportunity  to  convince  you  that  you  have 
not  been  mistaken  in  thinking  me  innocent  I  am, 
and  you  shall  find  me,  a  ^^ood  soldier."  It  was  to 
this  fatal  but  fixed  determination  that  he  soon  after 
owed  the  loss  of  his  life. 

When  he  was  brought  to  the  place  of  execution, 
the  persons  who  had  charge  of  him  told  him  they 
had  authority  to  promise  him  a  reprieve ;  and  they 
did  most  solemnly  promise  it  to  him,  on  condition 
only  that  he  would  tell  them  who  the  loyalists  in 
the  country  were,  that  had  assisted  Moody.  His 
reply  was  most  manly  and  noble ;  and  proves  that 
real  nobility  and  dignity  of  sentiment  are  appropri- 
ated to  no  particular  rank  or  condition  of  life.  *'  I 
love  life,"  he  said,  "  and  there  is  nothing;  which  a 
man  of  honor  can  do,  that  I  would  not  do  to  save 
it;  but  I  cannot  pay  this  price  for  it  The  men 
you  wish  me  to  betray  must  be  good  men,  because 
they  have  assisted  a  good  man  in  a  g<»od  cause. 
Innocent  as  I  am,  I  ^el  tliis  an  awful  moment 
How  far  it  becomes  you  to  tempt  me  to  make  it  ter- 
nble,  by  overwhelming  me  in  tne  basest  guilt,  your* 
selves  must  judge.  My  life  is  in  your  i)ower;  my 
conscience,  1  thank  God,  is  still  my  own. 

Anotlier  extraordinary  circumstance  is  said  to 
have  befallen  him,  which,  as  well  as  the  preceding, 
Mr.-  Moody  relates,  orr  the  testimony  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness, yet  living.  Though  he  was  a  small  and  light 
man,  yet  the  rope  with  which  he  was  suspended 
broke.  Even  stul  this  poor  man's  admirable  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  dignity  of  conscious  innocence 
did  not  forsake  him.  He  instantly  addressed  him- 
self to  the  surrounding  multitude,  in  the  following 
words :  **  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  this 
very  extraordinary  event  will  convince  you  of 
what  I  again  solemnly  protest  to  you,  that  I  am  in- 
nocent of  the  crime  for  which  you  have  adjudged 
me  to  die."    But  he  still  protested  in  vain. 

The  supposed  crime  for  which  he  suffered  was, 
the  plunaering  and  robbing  the  house  of  n  certain 
ftirious  and  powerful  rebel.  But  it  would  be  unjust 
to  his  memory  not  to  certify,  as  Mr.  Moody  does, 
that  he  has  since  learned,  from  the  voluntary  con- 
fession of  a  less  conscientious  loyalist,  that  this 
honest  man  was  charged  wrongfully,  inasmuch  as  he 
himself,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  on  the 
principles  of  retaliation  and  revenge,  had  com- 
mittea  the  crime.  The  name  of  the  above-men- 
tioned honest  soldier  and  martyr  was  Robert  Max- 
well, a  Scotsman,  who  had  had  a  good  education. 

He  made  a  famous  attempt  to  secure  the  person 
of  Gov.  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  he 
fiuled  from  information  given  by  one  of  his  com- 
rades. His  favorite  exploit  was  to  cut  off  the 
American  despatches,  which  he  frequently  brought 
into  New  York.  He  was  taken  and  imprisoned 
at  West  Point,  where  he  found  General  Arnold  a 
rigorous  jailor.  Writing  some  time  after  Arnold's 
treason,  he  naively  says,  "  Under  new  masters,  it 
is  hoped,  General  Arnold  has  learned  new  max- 
ims. Comiielled  by  truth,  however,  Mr.  Mo<Mly 
must  bear  him  testimony,  that  he  was  then  failh- 
fiil  to  his  employers,  and  abated  not  an  iota  in 
fulfilling  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  their 
general  onlers  and  instructions.''  His  subsequent 
e8cai)e  is  thus  told : — 

The  ways  of  Providence  are  often  mysterious, 


frequently  bringing  about  its  ends  by  the  most  un- 
likely means.  To  this  inhuman  treahnent  in  Gene- 
ral Arnold's  camp,  Mr.  Moody  owed  his  future  safety. 
On  the  1st  of  September,  he  was  carried  to  Waflii- 
inffton*s  camp,  ana  there  confined  near  their  Liberty 
pole.  Colonel  Skammel,  the  AiUutant  GeneraJ, 
came  to  see  him  put  in  irons.  When  they  had 
handcufl^ed  him,  he  remonstrated  with  the  Colonel, 
desiring  that  his  legs,  which  were  indeed  in  a  worse 
situation  than  even  his  wrist<(.  might  be  examined ; 
farther  adding  only,  that  deoth  would  be  infinitely 
preferable  to  a  repetition  of  the  torments  he  had 
just  under^ne.  Ihe  Colonel  did  examine  his  less; 
and  on  seeing  them,  he  also  acknowledged  that  his 
treatment  hi^  indeed  been  too  bad ;  and  asked  If 
General  Arnold  had  been  made  acquainted  with  hit 
situation.  Mr.  Moody  feels  a  sincere  pleasure  in  thus 
pubhcly  acknowledging  his  obligations  and  his 
gratitude  to  Colonel  Skammel,  who  humanely  gave 
orders  to  the  Provost  Marshal  to  take  good  care  of 
him,  and  by  no  means  to  suffer  any  irons  to  be  pat 
on  his  legs,  till  tlicy  were  likely  to  prove  less  omb- 
tressing. 

Mr.  Moody  attended  the  rebel  army  in  its  march 
over  the  New  Bridge ;  and  hod  an  opportunity  of 
observing  their  whole  line,  and  counting  their  artil- 
lery. Everything  seemed  smooth  and  fair ;  and  ha 
felt  himself  much  nt  ease,  in  the  pro8|)ect  of  bemg 
soon  exchanged ;  when,  very  unexpectedly,  he  was 
visited  by  an  old  acouaintanee,  one  of  their  Colonels, 
who  informed  him  that  he  was  in  two  days'  time  to 
be  brought  to  trial ;  that  Livingston  was  to  be  hit 
prosecutor,  and  that  the  Court  Martial  was  carefully 
picked  for  the  pur])ose.  He  subjoined  that  he 
would  do  well  to  prejiare  for  eternity,  since,  from 
the  evidence  which  he  knew  would  be  produced, 
there  was  but  one  issue  of  the  business  to  be 
expected.  Mr.  Moody  requested  to  be  informed, 
what  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  evidence  to  provef 
It  was,  his  well-wisher  told  him,  that  he  had  assasri- 
nated  a  Captain  Shaddock  and  a  Lieutenant  Hen- 
drickson.  lliese  were  the  two  officers  who  had  &llen 
fairly  in  battle  near  Black  Point,  as  has  been  already 
related.  The  Ensign  replied,  that  he  felt  himsen 
much  at  ease  on  that  account,  as  it  could  be  suffi- 
ciently cleared  up  by  their  own  people,  who  had 
been  m,  and  ha<l  survived  the  action,  as  well  as  by 
some  of  their  officers,  who  were  at  the  time  prison- 
ers to  him,  and  spectators  of  the  whole  affair.  "All 
this,"  said  his  friend,  "  will  be  of  little  avail;  yon 
are  so  obnoxious ;  you  have  been,  and  are  likely  to 
be,  so  mischievous  to  us,  that,  be  assured,  we  are 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  you  at  any  rate.  Besdea, 
you  cannot  deny,  and  it  can  be  proved  by  incontes- 
table evidence,  that  you  have  enlisted  men,  in  this 
state,  for  the  King's  service,  and  this,  by  our  laws, 
is  death." 

Ensign  Moody  affected  an  air  of  unconcern  at  this 
information ;  but  it  was  too  serious  and  importa^ 
to  him  to  be  really  disregarded  ;  he  resolved,  there- 
fore, from  that  moment,  to  effect  his  escape,  or  to 
perish  in  the  attempt 

Every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  secure  the 
place  in  which  he  was  confine<l.  It  was  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  rebel  camp.  A  sentinel  was  placed 
within  the  door  of  his  prison,  and  another  without, 
besides  four  others  close  round,  and  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  place.  Tlie  time  now  came  on  when 
he  must  either  make  his  esca{)e,  or  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity forever.  On  the  night,  therefore,  of  the  17tli 
of  September,  busy  in  nmiinatine  on  his  [>roject,  ht 
had,  on  the  pretence  of  being  cold,  got  a  watch-eoat 
thrown  across  his  shoulders,  that  he  might  better 
conceal,  from  his  unpleasant  companion,  the  4ipera- 
tions  which  ho  meditateil  against  hu  liandcotia 
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While  he  WM  rxikiiiK  liu  inToDtJon,  to  find  some 
po>ubl«mc«D«<if  extncutiug  hiuuelf  Croni  liufettera. 
M  proTidantullf  cast  his  eye  oa  n  post  faBtciied  iu 
Uk  ground,  through  which  su  liole  had  been  bored 
with  >a  auger ;  niid  it  occurred  to  him  that  It  might 
be  poasiUe,  with  the  aid  of  tbii  hole,  to  breHk  tiie 
bolt  of  hii  handoufi.  Watciiing  the  opportuuitv, 
tiierefore,  from  time  to  tune,  of  the  gentiuel's  look- 
ing another  way,  he  tbru«t  the  poiut  of  the  bolt 
Into  the  above- meiitioDed  hole,  and  br  cautious]; 
exerting  his  strenstli,  and  graduAll;  bending  the 
iron  backwards  and  forwards,  be  at  UugUi  brake  it, 
Let  the  reader  imagine  wbot  hLi  scii^Btioiia  were, 
when  he  found  the  manacles  drop  from  his  hands! 
Ha  apruDg  iuatontl^  past  the  interior  sentinel,  and 
nufalDg  oD  the  next,  with  one  hand  he  seized  his 
UDBket,  and  with  the  other  struck  him  to  the  ground. 
Tha  aentioel  within,  and  the  four  others  who  were 
placed  by  the  fence  lurrounding  the  place  of  bis 
oinifiiiemeQt,  immediately  gave  the  alarm;  and  in  a 
moment  the  cry  was  general — "  Moody  is  escaped 
from  the  Provoat"  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  , 
Iqtroar  which  now  Iwk  plnc'  thi-onghout  the  whole  j 
■ampL  In  a  few  minutes  every  man  was  ia  a  bustle;  i 
•Tery  mao  was  looking  for  Moody,  and  multitadea 
paved  him  on  all  sides,  little  euspectiug  that  a  man  ' 
whom  they  saw  deliberately  mui-ohiiig  alona,  with  a 
mtabet  on  his  shoulder,  could  be  the  fugitive  tbey 
were  iu  aue^  oC  The  darkness  of  the  night.  whicJi 
wae  also  blustering  and  driuly,  prevented  a'ly  dis- 
erinunation  of  his  person,  and  was  indeed  the  great 
circamstaiice  that  rendereil  his  escape  passible. 

Bnt  no  amaU  difficulty  still  remained  to  be  sur- 
mountei].  To  prevent  desertion,  Washington  had 
■urronnded  his  camp  with  a  chain  of  sentinels,  prist. 
ed  at  about  forty  or  fifty  yards'  distance  from  each 
other  ;  he  wa^  unacquainted  with  their  stations ;  to 
pi«  them  undiscovered  was  next  to  impossible ;  and 
lo  be  diacovered  would  certainly  be  fatal  In  (his 
■t' !■"""»  Providence  again  befriended  liini.  He  hod 
^ued  their  station  without  knowing  it.  when  Inck- 
lly  he  heard  the  wutchword  passed  from  one  to 
auother — "  Look  sharp  to  the  chain :  Moody  is 
d  &om  the  Provost."    From  the  soimd  of  I* 


these  aeutinels;  and  throwing  himself  on  his  hands 
and  kneee,  he  was  happy  enough  to  crawl  through 
the  vacant  space  between  two  of  them,  unseen  by 
either.  Judging  tliat  their  line  of  pursuit  would 
Doturally  be  towards  the  British  army,  he  made  a 
detour  into  the  woods  on  the  opposite  side.  Through 
these  woods  he  made  as  much  speed  as  the  darkness 
(  f  the  night  would  permit,  steering  liis  course,  after 
t'.M  Indian  manner,  by  occasionally  groping  and 
f«ehn^  the  white  oak.  On  the  south  side  the  bark 
of  this  tree  is  roogh  and  unpleasant  to  the  touch, 
but  on  the  north  side  it  is  smooth ;  hence  it  serves 
the  sag^ioiu  traverser  of  the  desert,  bv  night  ns 
well  as  by  day,  for  his  coin[>aH.  Through  the  most 
dismal  woods  and  swamps  he  continued  to  wander 
till  the  night  of  the  21st,  a  space  of  more  than  fifty- 
aii  hours,  during  which  tim'i  he  had  no  other  sus- 
l«iiance  thaii  a  f"w  hceuh  lea  .es  (which,  of  all  that 
the  woods  afforded,  were  the  least  uiipleasant  lo  the 
taste,  and  least  pernicious  to  health),  which  he  chew- 
ed and  Bwallowad,  to  abate  the  iutolerabla  cravings 
of  his  huDger. 

In  eve^  inhabited  district  he  knew  there  wer« 
frienda  of^^Government;  and  he  had  now  learned 
also,  where  and  how  to  find  them  out,  without 
•ndangeriog  their  safety,  which  was  always  the  first 
otgeot  of  his  concern.  Fram  some  of  these  good 
manfaereeeived  minute  information  howtlie  pursuit 
alter  him  was  directed,  and  where  every  guard  was 
fimbei.    Thus  aisistad,  he  eluded  their  keenest  vigi- 


unspeakable  joy  he  arrived  safe  at  Paulus  Hook, 

I  Moody  went  to  Eugkrid,  at  the  closo  of  the 
war,  with  recommend atioiLs  to  (Jovemment  from 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  afterwards  settled  on  his 
h^  pay  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  died  at  Siad- 
bou,  IB  1809,  at  the  age  of  siity-five.* 

I  JoaiAH  tjuracv,  j&, 

EDMirsr,  the  first  of  the  name  of  Quincy,  in  Keir 
England,  landed  at  Boston  with  John  CottOD,  tiio 
,  eiDinent  divine,  ia  September,  1633.    Wo  hear  in 
1 636  of  a  grant  of  land  on  Mount  Wollasttm  tu 
!  him  by  the  town,  and  Booii  after  of  his  death,  at 
I  tho  age  of  thirty-three.    His  only  sou,  Eilinuud, 
bom  in  England'  in  1627,  who  lived  on  the  knds 
'  at  Mount  WoUoston,  aftcrwanls  called  Bratntree, 
'  was  a  coantry  riiagiutrate,  and  difd  in  1697.     llu 
had  two  sons,  Daniel  and  Edmund,  both  of  whom 
diwl  before  him.     Dnnie!  left  a  son  John,  bom  in 
1889,  who  served  for  forty  years  as  a  representa- 
tive of  hiB  district  in  the  Provincial  Letfislature, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  and 
died  a  day  after  the  bijlli  of  his  great-grandson, 
John  Quincy  Adain-. 

The  youngest  son  of  Daniel's  brother,  Edmand, 
was  bom  in  1681,  and  died  at  London  in  1738, 
while  engaged  an  the  agentof  tho  colony  in  press- 
ing her  claims  in  the  dispute  as  to  the  boundary 
between  her  territory  and  that  of  New  Hamj>- 
shire.  During  tlie  latter  part  of  his  life  he  tilled 
the.  office  of  Judge  of  tlio  Supremo  Court  of  Ma»- 
snchusetts.  Josinh,  the  youngest  of  his  two  son?, 
was  born  in  1T09,  and  in  1765  appointed  by  Go- 
vernor Shirley  to  negotiate  with  New  York  and 
Pennsylvaniafor  the  establishment  of  the  frontier 
post  of  Ticonderoga.  He  eieciiled  other  impor- 
tant public  trosts.  and  died  in  1784.  His  yoniig- 
est  son,  Josiah  Qiiincv,  Jr.,  was  bora  at  Boston, 
Feb.  22,  1744,  and  otfucated  at  the  scIkhiI  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Marsh  in  Braintroe.  lie  entered  Harvard 
in  1769,  and  was  a  hard  student,  not  only  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  but  also  of  the  English  clanmca. 
A  elosely  written  manuscript  of  seventy  pages 
qnurto,  tuled  with  extracts  lTi>m  Shakespeare,  is 
still  extant  wjtli  the  date  1762.  On  taking  his 
Master's  degree  in  1766,  he  delivered  an  English 
oration  on  FatH<itisiii,  a  fltUng  coiiinieneement  of 
his  pnblio  career,  lie  hod  previously  fc>  this,  in 
1763,  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Oienbridge  Thacher  of  Boston.  He 
succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  instmctor,  in  July, 
1766,  to  the  care  of  tlie  office,  and  on  hix  luliiiiB- 
non  to  the  bar,  to  a  la^e  practice.  A  number 
of  MS.  volumes  of  Reportd  mim  his  hand  at  tliia 
time  proves  his  inda'try  and  enthuinasm  iu  his 
proiession.     He   is  said  to  have   beori  tho  fina 
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lawyer  who  put  his  name  on  a  '^  shingle*^  at  hu 
otlico  door. 

Quincy  commenced  his  career  as  political  writer 
by  tho  publication  of  two  articles  in  the  Boston 
Gazette,  in  September  and  October,  1767,  on  the 
recent  restrictions  on  the  commerce  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  military  forces  of  the  colonies.  One 
of  these  contains  tins  spirited  passage. 

In  defence  of  our  civil  and  religious  rights,  we 
dai'e  <>i)po8e  the  world;  with  the  God  of  armies  on 
our  side,  even  the  God  who  fought  our  fathers*  bot- 
tles, we  fear  not  the  hour  of  trial,  thoush  the  hosts 
of  our  enemies  should  cover  the  field  like  locusts. 
If  this  be  enthusiasm,  we  will  live  and  die  enthu- 
siasts. 

Blandishments  will  not  fascinate  us,  nor  will 
threats  of  a  "  halter"  intimidate.  For  under  God, 
we  are  determiued,  that  wheresoever,  whensoever, 
or  howsoever,  we  shall  be  culled  to  make  our  exit, 
we  will  die  freemen.  Well  do  we  know  that  all  the 
regalia  of  this  world  cannot  dignify  the  death  of  a 
villain,  nor  diminish  the  ignomuiy,  with  which  a 
slave  shall  quit  his  existence.  ^' cither  can  it  taint 
the  unblemished  honor  of  a  son  of  freedom,  though 
he  should  make  his  departure  on  tlie  already  pre- 
pared gibbet,  or  be  drugged  to  the  newly  erected 
scaffold  for  execution.  With  the  plaudits  of  his  con- 
science he  will  go  off  the  stage.  A  crown  of  joy  and 
immortality  shall  be  his  reward.  Tlic  history  of  his 
Ufe  hid  children  shall  venerate.  Tlie  virtues  of  their 
sire  shall  excite  their  emulation. 

He  followed  these  by  others  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter during  the  next  year.  The  landing  of 
troops  in  October  culled  forth  a  vigorous  appeal. 

Oh,  my  countrymen !  what  will  our  children  say, 
when  they  read  the  history  of  these  times,  should 
they  find  we  tamely  gave  away,  without  one  noble 
struggle,  the  most  invaluable  of  earthly  blessings! 
As  they  drag  tlie  galling  chain,  will  they  not  exe- 
crate us  ?  If  we  have  any  respect  for  things  sacred ; 
any  regard  to  the  dearest  treasure  on  earth ; — if  we 
have  one  tender  sentiment  for  posterity ;  if  we  would 
not  be  despised  by  the  whole  world ; — let  us,  in  the 
most  open,  solemn  manner,  and  with  determined 
fortitude,  swear, — we  will  die, — if  we  cannot  live 
freemen  I 

Be  not  lulled,  my  countrymen,  with  vain  imagina- 
tions or  idle  fancies.  To  hope  for  the  protection  of 
Heaven,  without  doing  our  duty,  and  exerting  our- 
selves as  becomes  men,  is  to  mock  the  Deity. 
Wlierefore  hod  man  his  reason,  if  it  were  not  to 
direct  him?  Wherefore  his  strength,  if  it  be  not  his 
protection!  To  banish  folly  ond  luxury,  correct 
vice  and  immorality,  and  stand  immovoolo  in  the 
freedom,  in  wliich  we  ore  free  indeed,  is  eminently 
the  duty  of  each  individual,  at  this  day.  When  this 
is  done,  we  may  rationally  hope  for  on  answer  to 
our  ])myers;  for  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  tlie 
invincible  armour  of  the  Almighty. 

However  righteous  our  cau»e,  we  cannot,  in  this 

S>riod  of  the  world,  expect  a  miraculous  solvation, 
eoven  'will  undoubtedly  ossist  us,  if  we  act  like 
men;  but  to  expect  pi-otcction  from  al)ove,  while  we 
are  enervated  by  luxury,  ond  slothful  in  the  exertion 
of  those  obilities  with  which  we  are  endued,  is  on 
ex])ectotion  vain  and  foolish.  With  the  smiles  of 
Heaven,  virtue,  unanimity,  ond  firmness  will  insure 
success.  While  we  liove  eauity,  justice,  and  God  on 
our  side,  Tyrannv,  spiritual  or  temporal,  shall  never 
ride  triumplumt  in  a  land  inhobiteu  by  Engliitlimen. 

Ilis  increasing  practice  prevented  him  from  su- 


pervising the  printing  of  these  essays,  but  an  in* 
scription  on  one  of  his  MSS.,  '^  Let  Samuel  Adams, 
Esq.,  correct  the  press,*'  shows  that  this  duty  also 
was  in  patriot  hands.  In  October,  1769,  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  William  Phillips,  a  Boston 
merchant,  who  afterwards  rendered  liberal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  great  cause.  He  still  con- 
tinued his  communications  under  various  signa- 
tures, and  on  the  12th  of  February,  1770,  said  in 
one  of  these — 

From  a  conviction  in  my  own  mind,  that  America 
is  now  the  slave  of  Britain ;  from  a  sense  that  we  are 
every  day  more  and  more  in  danger  of  an  increase 
of  our  burdens,  and  a  fastening  of  our  shackles,  I 
wish  to  see  my  countrymen  break  off, — off  for  ever  ! 
— all  social  intercourse  with  tliose,  whose  commerce 
contaminates,  whose  luxuries  poison,  whose  avarice 
is  insatiable,  and  whose  unnatural  oppressions  ore 
not  to  be  borne.  Tliat  Americans  wul  know  their 
rights,  that  they  will  resume,  assert,  and  defend 
them,  are  motters  of  which  I  harbour  no  doubt 
Whether  the  orts  of  policy,  or  the  arts  of  war^  will 
decide  the  contest,  are  problems,  we  will  solve  at  a 
more  convenient  season.  He,  whose  heart  is  en- 
amoured with  the  refinements  of  political  artifice 
and  finesse,  will  seek  one  mode  of  relief;  he  whose 
heart  is  free,  honest,  and  intrepid,  will  pursue  ano- 
ther, a  bolder,  and  more  noble  mode  of  redreia 
This  reply  is  so  intelligible,  that  it  needs  no  eom- 
ment  or  explanation. 

The  Boston  Massacre  occurred  on  the  fifth  of 
March  following,  and  Quincy,  to  his  surprise,  was 
chosen  by  Colonel  Preston,  tlie  English  comman- 
der, OS  his  counsel.  He  accepted  and  discharged 
the  duty  with  his  colleague,  John  Adams,  not- 
w^ithstanding  the  opix)sition  of  his  friends  and  the 
censure  of  an  excited  public  opinion.  That  opi- 
nion has  long  since  justified  a  prediction  con- 
tained in  a  letter  to  his  fatlier,  explanatory  of  his 
course. 

I  dare  ofiirm,  that  you  and  this  whole  people  will 
one  day  rejoici:,  that  I  became  an  advocate  for  the 
aforesaid  "  criminals,*'  charged  with  the  murder  of 
our  fellow-citizens. 

1  never  harboured  the  expectation,  nor  any  great 
desire,  that  all  men  should  speak  well  of  me.  To 
inquire  my  duty,  and  to  do  it,  is  my  aim.  Being 
mortal,  I  am  subject  to  error;  and  conscious  of  this, 
I  wish  to  be  difiident.  Being  a  rational  creature,  I 
jiidgc  for  myself,  according  to  the  light  afforded  me. 
When  a  plon  of  conduct  is  formed  with  an  honest 
dehberotion,  neither  inunuuring,  slander,  nor  r^ 
prouches  move.  For  my  single  self,  I  consider* 
judge,  and  with  reason  hope  to  be  immutable. 

There  are  honest  men  in  all  sects, — I  wish  their 
oppix)botion ; — there  ore  wicked  bigots  in  all  par- 
ties,— 1  obhor  them. 

Pi-eston  ^\•as  defende<l  and  acquitted,  but  the 
opinions  of  his  counsel  i*cinainc<l  unchanged  on 
the  political  bearing  of  the  act.  In  a  communi- 
cation published  February  11,  1771,  he  laments 
'*  hearing  so  little  discoui-se  relative  to  a  decent, 
manly,  and  instructive  cominemoration  of  the 
melancholy  tragedy  of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770." 
An  oversight  which  was  si>eedily  corrected,  the 
"Bo^t<)n  Massacre  Orations"  having  been  com- 
mence<l  on  the  first  anniversary  of  that  event,  and 
continued  for  several  years. 

At  the  close  of  1772,  symptoms  of  pidmonaiy 
disease  having  begun  to  develope  themselves  in 
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ookiseqnenoe  of  Wt.  Qninoy's  intense  application 
to  bodnesa,  he  sought  relief  in  a  voyage  to 
Chiurleston.  He  returned  by  land,  and  his  jour- 
nal,  containing  a  curious  though  brief  sketch  of 
ihe  places  he  visited,  is  printed  in  his  life  by  his 
son.  He  returned  in  May  with  improved  health. 
Daring  the  next  month  the  celebrated  letters  of 
Hntchinson  and  others  were  discovered  and  tran!>i- 
mitted  to  the  colonies  by  Franklin.  Soon  after 
their  pubUcation  Quincy  wrote  a  series  of  pai)ers 
%vith  tlie  signature  oiJdarehm&nt  Needhwnk^  one  of 
which  contains  this  passage : — 

If  to  appear  for  my  country  is  treason,  and  to  arm 
for  her  d^ence  is  rebellion, — like  my  fathers,  I  will 
sk>ry  in  the  name  of  rebel  and  traitor, — as  they  did 
m  that  of  puritan  and  enthusiast 

In  May,  1774,  he  published  a  political  pamph- 
let, Ob9erv(Uion$  on  the  act  of  Parliament^  earn- 
manly  ealkd  ''The  Boston  Fwt  BUI,''  with 
T^kcughts  on  Civil  Society  and  Standing  Armies. 
It  is  sound  and  forcible  in  its  reasoning,  and  con- 
tains passages  of  much  eloquence. 

In  September,  1774,  Mr.  Quincy  sailed  for 
England,  with  the  double  hope  of  reinvigorating 
Ilia  constitution  and  effecting  something  for  the 
ben^t  of  his  country  with  the  home  goverimient. 
He  became  acquainted  in  London  with  Lord 
North  and  other  leading  statesmen  of  both  par- 
ties, and  fdso  with  Franklin.  Of  the  last  he 
writes,  November  27,  1774 — 

Be  careful  what  parts  of  this  letter  you  publish ; 
without  absolute  necessity,  do  not  publish  any.  Dr. 
Franklin  and  others  complain  much  of  their  letters 
being  made  public.  It  is  a  fear  of  that,  that  pre- 
vents him  aftd  many  more  from  writing  to  you. 

Dr.  Franklin  is  an  American  in  heart  and  souL 
Ton  may  trust  him ;  his  ideas  are  not  contracted 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  exemption  from  taxes, 
bot  are  extended  upon  the  broad  scale  of  total 
emancipation.  He  is  explicit  and  bgld  upon  the 
sabject,  and  his  hopes  are  as  sanguine  as  my  own, 
of  me  triumph  of  liberty  in  America. 

His  correspondence  soon  bears  witness  to  the 
hopelessness  of  negotiation,  and  the  necessity  of 
firmness  and  resolution  on  the  part  of  America. 
He  continued  to  reside  in  London,  attending  the 
American  debates  in  Parliament,  visiting,  and 
now  and  then  going  to  see  Garrick,  but  without 
improvement  to  his  health.  On  the  16th  of 
Mutsh,  1776,  he  sdled  for  Boston.  When  not 
more  than  three  days  at  sea,  he  dictated  to  a 
seaman  a  farewell  latter  to  his  friends  at  home, 
anticipating  that  he  should  not  live  through  the 
voyage.    In  it  he  says : — 

Foreseeing  that  there  will  be  many  inexplicable 
circumstances  in  the  way  of  my  friends,  to  account 
for  many  thinss  relating  to  my  conduct,  I  should 
have  been  glad,  if  Grod  had  spared  my  life,  to  con- 
verse with  uiem  once  more.  But  this,  his  holy  Pro- 
vidence seems  fully  settled  to  deny.  Some  few 
matters  I  have  prevailed  with  a  friend  on  board  to 
minute  for  their  information. 

My  going  to  America  at  this  time  was  very  con- 
siderably against  my  inclinations,  especially  as  Doc- 
tor Fothergill  was  of  opinion  that  Bristol  waters 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  me.  But  he  did  not 
dissuade  me  from  going  to  America,  but  advised  it 
very  strongly  in  preference  to  my  staying  in  London^ 
or  Its  environs. 


The  most  weighty  motive  of  all  that  determined 
my  conduct,  was  the  extreme  urgency  of  about  fif- 
teen or  twenty  most  staunch  friends  to  America,  and 
many  of  them  the  most  learned  and  respectable  cha- 
racters in  the  kingdom,  for  my  immediately  pro- 
ceeding to  Boston.  Their  sentiments  what  ought  to 
be  the  conduct  of  Bostx)n,  and  of  the  continent,  at 
this,  and  the  approaching  season,  I  hati  heard  very 
often  in  the  social  circle;  and  in  what  things  they 
differed  1  perfectly  knew.  It  appeared  of  high  im- 
portance that  the  sentiments  of  such  persons  should 
oe  known  in  America.  To  commit  their  sentiments 
to  writing,  was  neither  practicable  nor  prudent  at 
this  time.  To  the  bosom  of  a  friend  they  could  in- 
trust what  might  be  of  great  advantage  to  my  coun- 
try. To  me  that  trust  was  connnitted,  and  I  was, 
immediately  upon  my  arrival,  to  assemble  certain 
persons,  to  whom  I  was  to  commnnicate  mv  trust, 
and  had  God  spared  my  life,  it  seems  it  would  have 
been  of  great  service  to  my  country.  *  * 

»»***•* 

•  •  Ever  since  I  have  been  out,  almost 

everything  has  been  different  from  what  I  expecteii 
Instead  of  pleasant  weather,  the  most  inclement  and 
damp,  which  removes  me  entirely  from  the  deck, 
and  when  I  was  flattered  with  the  hope  of  getting 
into  port  six  days  ago,  I  am  yet  here,  as  distant 
from  it  as  when  the  encouragement  was  given  me. 
Had  Providence  been  pleased  that  I  should  have 
reached  America  six  days  ago,  I  should  have  been 
able  to  converse  with  my  friends.  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  voyage  and  passage  are  the  instruments  to 
put  an  end  to  my  being.     His  holy  will  be  done  I 

He  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  April,  within  sight  of  land,  and 
almost  within  hearing  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
LexingUm,  expired  ''m  solitude,  amidst  suffer- 
ing, without  associate,  and  without  witness;  yet 
breathing  forth  a  dying  wish  for  his  country,  de- 
siring to  hve  only  to  perform  towards  her  a  last 
and  signal  service."*  His  remains  were  brought 
into  port  in  the  ship  at  Gloucester,  and  the  siege 
of  Boston  having  dispersed  his  relatives  and 
friends,  were  buried  there  by  kind  but  strange 
hands.  As  soon  as  the  district  w^as  sufficientlv 
tranquil,  they  were  removed  by  his  aged  father 
to  the  burial-ground  at  Braintree.  A  monument 
was  raised  over  his  resting-place  after  his  widow 
had  been,  in  1798,  placed  beside  him,  with  an  in- 
scription by  John  Quincy  Adams,  closing  with 
these  well-turned  Unes : — 

STRANGER, 

In  contemplating  this  monument,  the  frail  tribute 
Of  filial  gratitude,  and  affection. 

Glows  thy  bold  breast  with  patriotic  flame  f 
Let  his  example  point  the  paths  of  fame  I 
Or  seeks  thy  lieai't,  averse  from  public  strife, 
The  milder  graces  of  domestic  life  ? 
Her  kindred  virtues  let  thy  soul  revere, 
And  o'er  the  best  of  mothers  drop  a  tear. 

JEBEMY  BELKNAP. 

This  eminent  New  England  clergyman  and  his- 
torian was  born  June  4,  1744,  in  Boston,  where 
the  family  reside<l  for  three  generations.  His 
habits  in  childhood  showed  the  future  antiquarian 
and  historian.    At  ten  years  of  age  he  made  neat 


•  life  by  J.  Qoincjr,  p.  848. 
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abstracts  of  tlie  scnnons  at  the  Old  South  Church ; 
and  from  his  entrance  at  Harvard,  at  tifteen,  kept, 
through  his  life,  series  of  interleaved  annotated 
almanacs,  a  favorite  mode  of  diary  of  the  Eastern 
clergyman,  of  which  some  curious  specimens  are 
preserved.  He  had,  too,  his  manuscript  books, 
Quoiidiana  Mueellanea^  <kc.^  for  extracts  from  the 
authors  he  read.  The  first  entry  on  the  first 
])age  of  these  is  significant  of  his  tastes  thus 
early  forming,  from  Eckard's  Roman  History : — 
^^  there  are  retjuired  so  many  qualifications  and 
accom])li8hments  in  an  historian,  and  so  much 
care  and  niceness  in  writing  an  history,  that  some 
have  reckoned  it  one  of  the  most  difficult  labors 
human  nature  is  capable  of."  Ho  left  Harvard 
with  the  class  of  1762,  and  became,  like  so  many 
others,  a  schoolmaster.  After  four  years  in  this 
employment,  and  when  he  had  fully  established 
liis  rest)luti()n,  he  was  ordained  as  a  preacher. 
He  married  Ruth  Eliot,  of  Boston,  ana  became 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire, 
m  1767,  where  ho  passed  twenty  years.  His  his- 
torical tiv^tes  soon  developed  themselves ;  but  they 
were  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  opening  scenes 
of  the  lievolution,  in  which  Belknap  bore  the 

Eart  of  a  good  Whig,  counselling  the  people  by 
is  pen.  lie  was  cliosen  chaplain  to  the  troops 
of  New  Hampshire  at  Cambridge,  but  declined 
the  apjwintment.  In  1787  he  left  Dover  for  the 
charge  of  the  Federal  Street  Church  in  Boston,  a 
])osition  which  he  held  till  his  deatli,  caused  sud- 
denly by  paralysis,  June  20,  1798.  He  had  him- 
self in  some  lines  of  poetry,  found  among  his 
papers,  invoked  a  si)ee(]y  departure. 

When  faith  and  patience,  hope  and  love. 
Have  made  us  meet  for  heaven  above. 
How  bkst  the  privilege  to  rise 
Snatched  in  a  moment  to  the  skies! 
Unconscious,  to  resign  our  breath, 
Nor  taste  tlie  bitterness  of  death. 
Such  be  my  lot.  Lord,  if  thou  please. 
To  die  in  silence  and  at  ease. 
When  thou  dost  know  that  Tm  prepared, 
O  seize  me  quick  to  my  reward. 
But  if  thy  wisdom  sees  it  best 
To  turn  thine  ear  from  this  request-^ 
If  sickness  be  the  appointed  way, 
To  waste  this  frame  of  human  clay ; 
If,  worn  with  grief  and  racked  with  pain, 
This  earth  nmst  turn  to  eartli  ogain ; 
Then  let  tliine  angels  round  me  stand — 
Support  me  by  thy  powerful  hand; 
Let  not  my  faith  or  patience  move. 
Nor  aught  abate  my  hope  or  love ; 
But  brighter  may  my  graces  shine. 
Till  they're  abaorbed  in  light  divine. 

His  distinct  historical  labors  commenced  with 
his  residence  in  New  Ham{)shire,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  study  and  preparation  of  manu- 
scripts, using  great  diligence  in  his  pioneer  work. 
Before  the  lievolution,  Belknap  had  studied  his 
subject  in  the  steeple  of  the  Old  South  Church, 
am<»ng  the  books  collected  by  his  pastor,  Mr. 
Prince.  In  the  preface  to  his  first  volume,  Belk- 
nap suggests  a  public  repository  for  MSS.,  under 
proper  regulations.  This  first  volume  of  his  ffU- 
tory  of  New  Hampshire  appeared  at  Philadelphia 
in  1784,  under  the  superintendence  of  Ebenezer 
Haaird,  the  Postmaster-General,  and  compiler  of 
the  State  Papers.    The  second  appeared  at  Bos- 


ton in  1791,  and  the  third  in  the  same  city,  In  the 
following  year.  To  assist  him  in  the  work,  which 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  last  volonie 
hn<l  fallen  short  of  the  actual  expenses,  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  Hampshire  granted  him  fifty 
])Ouiids.  Its  merits  at  the  present  day  would 
secure  it  a  better  reception.  The  first  volmne 
comprehends  the  events  of  one  complete  oentury, 
from  the  discovery  of  the  river  Pascatamia;  the 
second,  seventy-five  years,  from  1715 ;  toe  third 
is  occupied  with  a  geographical  description  of  the 
state  ;  with  sketches  of  its  natural  history,  pro- 
ductions, improvements,  and  present  state  of 
society  and  manners,  laws  and  government. 

The  candor  and  agreeable  style  of  this  work 
are  no  less  remarkable  than  its  historical  tact 
and  fidelity.  It  has  long  ranked  at  the  head  of 
the  local  state  histories  of  the  country.  The 
author  had  everything  to  acquire  and  arrange. 
He  overcame  these  difficulties,  and  seized  liis  sub- 
ject with  the  grasp  of  an  earnest  thinker  and  ac- 
complished writer.  The  interesting  chapters  in 
the  third  volume  on  physical  geography  and 
natural  history  show  that  he  took  no  narrow  view 
of  the  relations  of  his  subject. 

On  the  completion  of  tliis  work,  an  editor  of  a 
newspaper  in  Keene,  N.H^  made  the  modest  an- 
nouncement to  his  readers  that  ^^to  render  his 
paper  as  useful  and  entertaining  as  possible,  he 
proposed  to  commence  upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Belk- 
nap^s  late  History  of  New  Hampshire,  and  con- 
tinue a  small  part  of  tlie  same  weekly.  As  every 
member  of  the  community  is  equally  interested  in 
this  much-approved  History,  the  editor  flatters 
hiiuself  that  the  above  attempt  to  please  will 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  his  generons  patrons. 
This  information  is  given  to  accommodate  those 
who  have  a  desire  of  becoming  subscribers  for  the 
Cheshire  Adtertiser^  that  they  may  apply  in 
season,  and  not  be  disappointed  of  the  first  part 
of  this  valuable  History."  To  which  cool  propo- 
sition, when  the  author  was  informed  of  it  by  nis 
friend,  Isaiah  Thomas,  he  replied :  ^^  As  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  success  of  that  hterary 
adventure,  I  beg  you  would  set  me  down  as  a 
subscriber  for  uie  Cheshire  Advertiser  for  one 
year^to  commence  from  the  first  portion  of  the 
said  History  whicli  you  may  reprint,  and  send  the 
papers  to  me  regularly  by  the  post.  If  yon  are 
desirous  of  reprinting  the  certificate  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  Federal  Court,  which  secures  the 
copyright  of  the  said  History  to  me  and  my  heirs, 
agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  be  so 
good  as  to  let  me  know  it,  and  I  will  send  yon  an 
authenticated  copy." 

In  1790,  Belknap  projected  the  Maasaohnsetts 
Historical  Society,  which  became  long  since  an 
established  prece<lent  for  similar  organizations 
throughout  the  country.  At  the  request  of  this 
body  he  delivered,  Oct.  23,  1792,  a  centennial 
Discourse  intended  to  commemorate  the  Discatery 
of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus,  on  the 
completion  of  the  third  century  since  that  event 
Four  dissertations  are  added  on  points  raised  by 
the  address.  The  whole  is  well  filled  with  in- 
genious philosophical  suggestions. 

In  the  same  year  with  this  address  appeared  in 
successive  numbei-s  of  the  Columbian  Magazine, 
a  production  entitled  Ths  Foresters,  an  American 
tale,  Jmng  a  sequel  to  the  history  ^  John  BuU 
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completely  virtuous.  But  as  it  often  happens  that 
great  ingenuity  exists  without  much  judgment  or 
policy,  so  it  proved  here.  These  foresters  did  not 
consider  that  their  intellects  were  not,  like  those  of 
the  beavers,  confined  to  a  few  particular  objects; 
that  they  were  not,  like  the  beavers,  void  of  passions 
and  premdices,  void  of  ambition,  jealousy,  avarice, 
and  self-interest  With  all  the  infirmities  of  hu- 
manity, they  were  expecting  to  establish  a  commu- 
nity on  a  plan  similar  to  that  in  which  no  such 
derormities  can  poasibly  find  admittance. 

Though  for  a  while,  and  during  the  period  of  the 
law-«uit,  when  common  danger  impelled  them  to 
keep  themselves  close  together,  this  plan  answered 
the  end  better  than  none ;  yet  i h  fad  the  notion  of 
indepetidenee  had  so  intoxicated  their  minds,  that 
having  cnst  off  their  dependence  on  Mr.  Bull,  they 
thought  tliemselves  independent  of  all  the  world 
beside.  When  they  had  got  entirely  clear  of  the 
controversy  with  him,  they  were  in  the  condition  of 
a  young  heir  just  come  of  age,  who  feels  proud  of 
his  freedom,  and  thinks  he  has  a  light  to  act  without 
control.  Each  family  felt  its  own  importance,  and 
expected  a  degree  of  respect  fix>m  the  others,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers,  its  property,  its  exertions,  its 
antiquity^  and  other  trifling  considerations,  which 
ought  never  to  have  had  any  place  in  a  partnership 
of  complete  equality ;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
intoxicating  idea  of  independence,  each  family 
claimed  the  right  of  giving  or  withholding  its  con- 
sent to  what  was  proposed  by  any  or  all  of  Uie 
others. 

In  the  club  room,  among  a  number  of  ingenious 
devices,  there  was  a  clock,  of  a  most  curious  and  in- 
tricate construction,  b^  which  all  the  common  con- 
cerns of  the  partnershii)  were  to  be  regulated.  It 
had  one  bell,  on  which  thirteen  distinct  hammers 
struck  the  hours.  Each  hammer  was  moved  by  in- 
dependent wheels  and  weights,  each  set  of  wneels 
and  weights  was  inclosed  in  a  separate  case,  the  key 
of  which  was  kept,  not  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  by 
the  person  who  represented  the  family  at  club,  but 
in  each  mansion  house ;  and  every  family  claimed  a 
right  either  to  keep  the  key  at  home  or  send  it  to 
dub,  when  and  by  whom  they  pleased.  Now  as 
this  clock,  like  all  other  automatons,  needed  fre- 
quently to  be  wound  up,  to  be  oiled  and  cleaned,  a 
very  nice  and  particular  adjustment  of  circuiQ- 
stances  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  regularity  of 
its  motions,  and  make  the  hammers  peHbrm  tneir 
functions  with  propriety.  Sometimes  one  or  two 
of  the  hammers  would  be  out  of  order,  and  when  it 
came  to  the  turn  of  one  to  strike  it  would  be  silent; 
then  there  must  be  a  running  or  sending  home  for 
the  key,  and  the  houses  being  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, much  time  was  spent  iu  waiting  Sometimes 
the  messenger  arrived  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  when 
the  family  was  asleep,  or  abroad  in  the  fields,  and 
it  would  take  up  a  considerable  time  to  collect  tJiem, 
and  lay  the  case  before  them,  that  they  might  de- 
liberate and  determine  whether  the  key  should  be 
sent  or  not ;  and  before  this  could  be  done,  the  clock 
would  get  more  out  of  order.  By  this  means,  the 
club  was  frequently  perplexed ;  they  knew  neither 
the  hour  of  the  day,  nor  the  day  of  the  month; 
they  could  not  date  their  letters,  nor  adjust  their 
books,  nor  do  business  with  any  regularity. 

Besides  this,  there  was  another  inconvenience. 
For  though  they  had  a  strong-box,  yet  it  was  filled 
witli  nothing  but  bills  of  parcels,  and  accounts  pre- 
sented for  payment,  contracts  of  loans,  and  inaen- 
tures  for  gervices.  No  money  could  be  had  from 
any  of  the  families,  but  by  their  own  voluntary 
consent ;  nnd  to  gain  this  consent  there  was  great 
difficulty.    Some  had  advanced  what  they  supposed 


to  be  more  than  their  proportion ;  others  had  paid 
less.  The  former  would  give  no  more,  till  the  latter 
had  made  up  their  quotas,  and  there  was  no  autho- 
rity which  could  call  any  one  to  account,  or  make 
him  do  his  duty.  Their  whole  estates  were  mort- 
gnged  for  the  money  which  they  had  borrowed  ojf 
Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Frog ;  and  yet  they  could  cany 
on  no  business  in  partnership.  In  fact  they  had 
formed  such  an  unheard  of  kind  of  pArtnership, 
that  though  they  could  run  themselves  in  debt,  yet 
they  could  not  oblige  one  another  to  raise  any  money 
to  discharge  their  debts. 

Each  family,  however,  carried  on  a  separate  trade, 
and  they  contrived  to  undersell  each  other,  both  at 
home  and  at  market  Each  family  also  had  a  sepa- 
rate debt,  which  some  were  providing  means  to  ois- 
chai-^e,  and  others  neglected.  In  one  or  twc»  of  the 
families  they  went  to  loggerheads  among  themselves 
John  Codliue's  fiunily  was,  for  several  days,  a  scene 
of  confusion  and  (Ssorder;  nothing  was  seen  or 
heard,  but  cursing  and  calling  names,  kicking  shim 
and  pulling  noses.  John  at  first  tried  to  silence 
them  by  gentle  means,  but  finding  these  ineffectual, 
he  at  length  drew  his  hanger,  and  swore  he  would 
cut  off  the  ears  of  the  first  tliat  should  dare  to  make 
any  more  noise.  This  threatening  drove  two  or 
three,  turbulent  fellows  out  of  doors,  after  which  the 
house  was  tolerably  quiets  Something  of  the  same 
kind  happened  in  Robert  Lumber's  family,  but  he 
made  so  good  a  use  of  his  fist  as  quelled  the  disturb- 
ance  at  once. 

In  the  family  of  Roger  Carrier  there  seemed  to 
be  a  predominant  lurch  for  knavery,  fur  he  publicly 
advertised  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  his  oebts  by 
notes  of  hand,  subject  to  a  discount,  the  amount  ot 
which  was  indefinite,  because  continually  increasing; 
and  that  whoever  <Ud  not  take  his  pay,  when  thus 
offered,  might  go  without^  The  other  fanuliesweie 
alarmed  at  his  conduct ;  but  had  no  T)ower  to  oblige 
him  to  deal  honestly,  and  he  carriea  his  roguery  so 
far  as  to  bid  them  all  defiance. 

In  this  state  of  debility  and  distraction,  it  became 
necessary  to  consult  on  some  measures  for  a  better 
plan  of  union.  They  began  to  be  convinced  that 
they  were  not  heaven,  nor  capable  of  subsisting  in 
such  a  state  of  society  as  had  been  adopted  from 
them.  Something  more  energetic  was  wanted  to 
compel  the  lazy,  to  check  the  knavish,  to  direct  the 
industrious,  and  to  keep  the  honest  from  being  im- 
posed upon.  It  had  been  often  in  contemplation  to 
amend  the  mode  of  partnership;  but  now  the  disor- 
ders in  some  of  the  families  oecame  so  alarming, 
that  though  they  had  been  quelled  for  the  present, 
it  was  uncertain  whether  they  would  not  break  out 
again,  especially  as  one  whole  family  seemed  detw- 
inined  openly  to  patronize  roguery.  These  conside- 
rations served  to  nasten  the  change  which  had  beea 
contemplated.  It  was  -accordingly  moved  in  the 
club,  that  each  family  should  appoint  one  or  mors 
persons  to  meet  together  and  consult  upon  some  al- 
terations and  improvements  in  the  partnership. 
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The  professed  design  of  the  meeting  was  to  reform 
and  amend  the  plan ;  but  in  fact  when  they  came  to 
examine  it,  they  found  themselves  obligea  to  pass 
the  same  sentence  on  it  that  was  once  delivered  con- 
cerning the  famous  poet  Alexander  Pope,  whose 
usual  ejaculation  was  God  mend  me !  "  Mend  you," 
said  a  hackney  coachman  (looking  with  contempt  on 
his  dwarfish  foi'm  and  hump  back), "  it  would  not  be 
half  so  much  trouble  to  make  a  new  one." 

A  new  one  was  accordingly  entered  upon,  and  the 
fundamental  principle  of  it  was,  not  to  suppose  men 
as  good  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  to  take  them  as 
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t'ley  are.  "Tt  U  true,**  wiid  they,  **  that  all  men  are 
naftarally  tree  aud  equal ;  it  is  a  very  good  ideii, 
and  ougnt  to  be  understood  in  every  contract  and 
partnership  which  can  be  formed ;  it  may  serrc  as 
a  check  upon  ambition  and  other  human  passions, 
an  1  put  peot)le  in  mind  that  they  may  some  time  or 
other  be  calle  I  to  account  by  their  equals.  But  it 
is  as  true  that  this  equality  is  destroyed  by  a  thou- 
sand cauies  which  exist  in  nature  and  in  society. 
It  is  true  that  all  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  are  natu- 
rally free  and  equal  in  some  respects,  but  yet  we 
find  them  unequal  in  other  respects,  and  one  be- 
comes the  prey  of  another.  There  is,  and  always 
will  be,  a  snpe  iority  and  an  inferiority,  in  spite  of 
all  the  systems  of  metaphysics  that  ever  existed. 
How  can  you  prevent  one  man  from  being  stronger, 
or  wi^er,  or  richer  than  another!  and  will  not  the 
strong  overcome  the  weak?  will  not  the  cunning 
circu  a  vent  the  foolish  f  and  will  not  the  borrower 
become  servant  to  the  lender  ?  Is  not  this  noble, 
free  and  independent  creature  man,  necessarily  sub- 
ject to  lords  of  his  own  species  in  every  stage  of  his 
existence  f  When  a  chilu,  is  he  not  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  parents?  Send  him  to  school,  place 
him  out  as  an  apprentice,  put  him  on  board  a  ship, 
enrol  him  in  a  company  of  militia,  must  he  not  be 
•abject  to  a  master?  Place  him  in  any  kind  of  so- 
ciety whatever,  and  he  has  wants 'to  oe  supplied, 
and  passioni  to  be  subdued ;  his  active  powers  need 
to  be  directed,  and  his  extravagances  to  be  con- 
trolled, and  if  he  will  not  do  it  himself,  somebody 
must  do  it  for  him.  Self-government  is  indeed  the 
most  perfect  form  of  government  in  the  world ;  but 
if  men  will  not  govern  themselves,  they  must  have 
■ome  ^vemors  appointed  over  them,  who  will  keep 
them  in  order,  and  make  them  do  their  duty.  Now 
if  ^ere  is  in  fact  such  an  inequality  existing  among 
us,  why  should  we  act  as  if  no  such  thing  existed  ? 
We  have  tried  the  beaver  scheme  of  partnership  long 
e  longh,  and  find  it  will  not  do.  I^t  us  then  adopt 
the  practice  of  another  kind  of  industrious  animals 
which  we  have  among  us — ^Let  us  imitate  the  beeSf 
who  are  governed  by  one  supreme  head,  and,  under 
that  direction,  conduct  their  whole  economy  with 
perfect  order  and  regularity.* 

On  this  principle  they  drew  up  an  entire  new 
plan,  in  which  tnere  was  one  chief  steward,  who 
was  to  manage  their  united  interest,  and  be  respon- 
sible to  the  whole  for  his  conduct  He  was  to  nave 
a  kind  of  council  to  advise  and  direct  him,  and  seve- 
ral inferior  officers  to  assist  him,  as  tliere  might  be 
Ow*ca8.on ;  and  a  certain  contribution  was  to  be 
levied  on  the  trade,  or  on  the  estates  of  the  whole, 
which  was  to  make  a  common  stock  for  the  support 
of  the  common  interest ;  and  they  were  to  erect  a 
tribunal  among  themselves,  which  should  decide  and 
determine  all  differences.  If  nine  of  the  familio:! 
sliouKl  agree  to  this  plan,  it  was  to  take  place ;  and 
th?  othe.B  might  or  might  not  adopt  it ;  out  if  any 
o.ie  should  finally  refuse,  or  if  any  should  adopt  it 
an  I  afterward  fall  from  it,  he  was  to  be  looked  upon 
as  an  outcast,  and  no  person  was  to  have  any  con- 
nexion with  him. 

The  meeting  having  continued  a  long  time,  every- 
body became  extremely  anxious  to  know  what  they 
were  about ;  the  doors  were  kept  shut,  ond  no  per- 
son whatever  was  let  into  the  secret  till  the  whole 
was  completed.  A  copy  was  then  sent  to  each 
family,  for  them  to  consider  at  their  leisure. 

Though  cunosity  was  now  gratified,  yet  anxiety 
was  not  relaxed.  The  new  plan  of  partnership 
went  by  the  name  of  the  fiddle ;  those  who  were  in 
favour  of  it  called  themselves  fiddlers^  and  those 
who  opposed  it  were  styled  antifiddlen.  The  former 
said  it  was  the  best  plan  that  human  wisdom  had 
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ever  contrived.  The  latter  imagined  it  **  pregnant 
with  mischief**  The  former  compared  it  to  a  strong 
fence  about  a  rich  field  of  whent.  The  latter  com- 
pared it  to  the  whale  that  swallowed  up  Jonah. 

In  each  family  a  consultation  was  neld  on  the 
question.  Whether  it  should  be  adopted  or  not?  and 
liberty  was  given  for  every  one  to  speak  his  mind 
with  the  utmost  freedom.  The  objections,  answers, 
replies,  rejoinders,  and  rebutters,  which  were  i)ro- 
duced  on  this  occasion,  would  make  a  curious  collec- 
tion, and  form  an  important  page  in  the  history  of 
man.  The  fiddlers  were  extremely  fond  of  having 
it  examined,  because  they  said  it  was  like  a  rich 
piece  of  plate,  which  the  more  it  be  rubbed  shines 
the  brighter.  The  antifiddiera  said  it  was  like  n 
worm-eaten  bottom  of  a  ship,  the  defects  of  which 
would  more  evidently  appear,  the  more  it  waa 
ripped  to  pieces;  they  were  therefore  for  rejecting 
it  at  once,  without  any  examination  at  alL 

When  they  were  urged  to  ]>oint  out  its  defects, 
they  would  say,  *'  It  is  dangerous  to  put  so  much 
power  into  the  hands  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men, 
test  they  should  abuse  it  Our  liberty  and  property 
will  be  safe  whilst  we  keep  them  ourselves,  but 
when  we  have  once  parted  with  them,  we  may  never 
be  able  to  get  them  oack  again.** 

If  the  plan  was  compared  to  a  house,  then  the 
objection  would  be  made  against  building  it  too  high, 
lest  the  wind  should  blow  it  down.  How  shall  wo 
guard  it  against  fire?  how  shall  we  se^-ure  it  against 
robbers?  and  how  shall  we  keep  out  nits  and  mice? 

If  it  was  likened  to  a  ship,  then  it  would  be  askcvl, 
how  shall  we  guard  it  against  leaking  ?  how  shall 
we  prevent  it  from  running  on  the  rocks  and  quick- 
snnas? 

Sometimes  it  would  be  compared  to  a  etoek,  then 
the  question  was,  how  shall  we  secure  the  pendulum, 
the  wheels  and  the  balance  from  rust?  who  shall 
keep  the  key,  and  who  shall  we  trust  to  wind  it  upf 

Sometimes  it  was  represented  by  a  purse,  and 
then  it  was  said  to  be  dangerous  to  let  any  one  hold 
the  strings.  Money  is  a  tempting  object,  and  the 
best  men  are  liable  to  be  corrupted. 

In  short,  the  whole  of  the  arguments  against  it 
miffht  be  summed  up  in  one  word — jealousy  ; 
which  is  well  known  to  be  the  highest  degree  of  re- 
publican virtue. 

To  show  the  futility  of  these  arguments,  it  was 
observed  by  the  opposite  party,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  put  It  into  any  man*s  power  to  do  you  good, 
without  at  the  same  time  putting  it  into  his  power 
to  do  you  hurt  If  you  trust  a  barber  to  shave 
your  beard,  you  put  it  into  his  power  to  cut  your 
throat  If  you  trust  a  baker  to  make  your  bread, 
or  a  cook  to  dress  your  meat,  you  put  it  into  the 
power  of  each  to  poison  you ;  nay,  if  you  venture 
to  lie  in  the  same  bed  with  your  wife,  you  put  it 
into  her  power  to  choak  you  when  you  are  asleep. 
Shall  we  therefore  let  our  beards  grow  till  they  ai*e 
long  enough  to  put  into  our  pockets,  because  we  are 
afraid  of  the  barber?  shall  we  starve  ourselves  be- 
cause the  baker  and  the  cook  may  poison  us?  and 
snail  we  be  afraid  to  go  to  bed  with  our  wives? 
Fie,  fie,  gentlemen,  do  not  indulge  such  whims:  Be 
careful  in  the  choice  of  your  barbers,  your  bakers, 
your  cooks,  and  your  wives;  pay  them  well,  and 
tre;it  them  well,  and  make  it  their  interest  to  treat 
yo.i  well',  and  you  need  not  fear  them. 

After  much  debate  and  discussion,  sonic  of  the 
families  adopted  it  without  exception,  but  in  other*, 
the  opjwsition  wrs  so  strong  that  it  could  not  be 
made  to  pass,  but  by  t  le  help  of  certain  ametidinefits, 
which  were  projKwed.  ana  of  tlicso  amendmeata 
every  family  which  thought  proper  to  make  any, 
made  as  many  a^  they  pleased.    The  new  plan  with 
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its  appendage  of  amendmenU,  cnt  such  a  grotes<|ae 
figure,  Uiat  a  certain  wsg  in  one  of  the  families,  hke 
Jotham,  the  sou  of  Gideon,  ridiculed  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing fable : 

**  A  certain  man  hired  a  taylor  to  make  him  a  pair 
of  amall  eiothet ;  the  taylor  measured  him  and  made 
the  garment  When  he  had  brought  it  home,  the 
luan  turned  and  twisted  and  viewed  it  on  all  sides ; 
it  is  too  small  here,  said  he,  and  wants  to  be  let  out ; 
it  is  too  big  hero,  and  wants  to  be  taken  in ;  I  am 
afraid  there  will  be  a  hole  here,  and  you  must  put 
on  a  patch ;  this  button  is  not  strong  enough,  you 
must  set  on  another.  He  was  (];oing  on  in  this  man- 
i.er,  when  his  wife  overhearing  him,  said,  have  you 
put  on  the  small  clothes,  my  dear  f  No,  said  he. 
How  then,  replied  she,  can  vou  possibly  tell  whether 
they  will  fit  you  or  not  ?  If  I  had  made  such  objeo- 
tions  to  a  gown  ^r  a  pair  of  stays  before  I  had  put 
them  on,  how  would  you  have  lau|[hed  atmj  femaU 
wisdom  f  The  man  took  his  wife's  advice,  and 
saved  the  taylor  a  deal  of  trouble.** 

In  like  manner  the  new  plan  of  partnership  was 
tried  on,  and  was  found  to  fit  very  welL  The 
amendments  were  thrown  by,  for  future  considera- 
tion ;  some  of  them  have  been  since  adopted,  but 
\hcy  are  so  few  and  so  trifling,  as  to  make  no  essen- 
tial difference. 

ELIJAH  FITCH. 

Eluah  Fitch  was  bom  iii  1745.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Yale,  and  received  an  honorary  degree 
<'f  A.M.,  frinn  Harvard,  in  1770.  He  became  a 
clergyman  at  Hopkinton,  Massachnsetta,  where 
ho  died,  as  we  Icam  from  a  notice  accompanying 
his  poeiiLH,  ^^  on  the  sixteenth  of  December,  1788, 
in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  seventeenth 
of  his  mini&try.'*  Ho  wrote  The  Beauties  of 
Religion^  a  poem  addressed  to  youth^  in  five 
books,  and  a  short  poem  entitled  The  Choice^ 
which  were  published  at  Providence  in  1789. 

The  objects  of  the  principal  poem  are  concisely 
stated  in  the  *^  Advertisement  of  the  Author.^' 
*^  The  design  of  these  Essays  is  to  paint  religion  in 
her  native  beauties.  They  are  principaUy  in- 
tended for  youth,  to  give  them  last  views  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  persuade  them  to  love  and  practise 
it  The  subject  retioired  me  to  study  perspicuity 
more  than  elegance,  and  truth  more  than  poetical 
embellishments.^^ 

In  tlie  first  three  books  the  desires  of  the  soul, 
the  sufficiency  of  the  Gospel  to  supply  its  long- 
ing, the  gtHxlness  of  God  in  the  materia  creation, 
and  the  neeil  of  religion  to  hallow  it  to  our  use, 
the  happiness  of  a  holy  life,  the  evils  produced 
by  sin,  esi>ecially  war,  are  enforced,  with  oc- 
casional narrative  episodes.  Book  IV.  contains 
the  solilo<{uy  of  an  infidel,  who,  ^^  after  a  debauch, 
awakes  with  a  resolution  to  pursue  nothing  but 
the  pleasures  of  the  world.  He  is  unable  to 
escape  the  rebukes  of  conscience,  and  expires  in 
misery.  An  animated  description  then  follows 
of  tlie  beauty  and  variety  of  nature,  and  the 
sufficiency  of  harmless  pleasures  to  secure  hap- 
piness. In  the  last  book  tlie  ^^  soliloquy  of  a 
believer'^  is  given,  in  which  the  happinees  of  a 
holy  life  of  devout  me<litation  and  participation 
in  the  ordinances  of  public  worship  is  dwelt  upon. 

m  TRUI  ClIlUSTIAir. 

See  now  the  man  of  wond'rous  birth. 
Bom  from  above,  but  dwells  o:i  earth. 

Whose  lioiirt  religion  fills:  * 


By  wisdom  guided  in  his  way, 
On  wings  of  faith  ho  mounts  to-day 
Towards  everlasting  hills. 

Lord  of  himself,  his  noble  mind, 
From  fetters  free  and  uuconfined, 

A  flight  sublime  maintains ; 
But  little  his  concern  to  know, 
What's  done  by  mortals  here  below, 

Who  drag  about  their  chains. 

Pleased  with  himself  and  satisfied, 
While  streams  of  pleasure  gently  glido 

From  foimtain-head  on  high ; 
Possesses  all  beneath  the  sun, 
And  smiles  to  see  how  mortals  run. 

To  catch  those  things  which  fly. 

Pleased  with  the  present,  he  enjoys 
Himself  at  ease,  nor  wants  those  toys 

Which  little  minds  call  great ; 
Crowns,  riches,  honours,  and  such  things^ 
Which  please  the  vulgar,  yea  and  kings, 

He  treads  beneath  his  feet 

In  love  with  that  fair  Goddess  bright. 
Who  sits  enthroncil  in  realms  of  ligh^ 

No  meaner  flame  can  bum ; 
Tis  she  that  leads  to  Jesus'  arms, 
And  gpvee  possession  of  his  chamis; 

Christ  and  religion's  one. 

Love  this  fair  Goddess ;  and  serene 

She'll  make  you  pass  thro'  life's  dark  seens^ 

And  gpld  your  passing  day  : 
Grace  your  last  moments  with  her  light, 
Then  waft  your  soul  to  regions  bright. 

To  join  angelic  lays. 

TUB   CHOICX. 

Would  Heaven's  high  sov'reign  condescend 

To  crown  my  wish,  and  let  me  spend 

Tlie  days  on  earth  he's  pleased  to  gpve^ 

In  that  fair  place  I'd  choose  to  live. 

Where  upon  a  rising  ground, 

A  little  aistance  from  the  town. 

Far  beyond  the  noisy  rout 

Of  carts  and  waggons  driv'n  about. 

Or  the  more  confounded  din 

Of  men  contending  for  a  pin : 

Where  Aurora  spreads  her  light 

Fintt  in  the  morn,  and  lost  at  night ; 

Where  sweet  Zephyr's  breath  is  puM^ 

Which  all  diseases  helps  to  cure, 

Fresh  at  ev'ry  hour  should  come, 

Wafting  spices,  myrrh,  and  gum ; 

And  at  eve  more  fragrant  grows. 

Like  the  sweet-briar  and  the  rose; 

A  placid  stream  with  gentle  tide. 

Meandering  thro'  a  mead,  should  glids^ 

Enamel'd  o'er  with  every  hue. 

Which  on  the  etirth  yet  ever  grew. 

And  lofty  pine  and  oak  in  rows. 

And  the  elm  with  careless  boughs. 

On  each  side  should  raise  their  heady 

Shading  fishes  in  tlieir  bed. 

To  the  east  this  streom  should  run. 

As  emulous  to  meet  the  sun. 

Whose  beams,  reflected  from  that  gla«^ 

Make  double  morn  my  life  compass; 

While  pleasure-boats,  with  silken  sails^ 

And  streamers  gny,  delight  the  vales. 

Men  of  all  professions  there 

Should  issue  forth  to  take  the  air; 

Two  or  three  in  ev'ry  line. 

Should  be  invited  to  my  wine: 

Such  whose  tempers  wore  soren^. 

And  had  with  books  familiar  beec 
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A  i^rden  inienpened  with  trees. 
Waving  to  the  geutle  breeze, 
Laden  with  all  kinds  of  fruit 
Which  the  climate  e'er  could  suit: 
Peaches,  apples,  plums  and  cherris. 
Pears  and  apricots,  with  berries. 
Creeping  latent  through  the  grass 
All  other  pleasure  should  surpass, 
Surprising  oft  the  eye  with  joy. 
And  to  the  grateful  touch  not  coy. 
A  purling  nil,  with  winding  course. 
Now  gentle,  and  then  sounding  hoarse. 
Thro'  arbours  and  bv  pleasant  walks. 
Where  flowers  should  ffrow  on  all  their  stalks, 
The  pink,  and  rose,  ana  daffodil, 
Lady's  delight,  which  crowns  the  hill, 
Narcissus  Cur,  with  tulip  say. 
Which  finely  dress  themselves  in  May. 
With  all  the  summer's  shining  train, 
Which  breathe  more  fragrant  for  the  rain, 
And  afford  a  sweet  repast 
For  busy  bees  which  love  their  taste ; 
There  humming-birds,  with  plumage  gay, 
Shining  bright  as  fiow'rs  in  May, 
Around  my  head  should  sprightly  play ; 
On  nimble  wings  they  seem  to  dance, 
Suspended  ttill  without  atlvance, 
Ana  then  away  as  swift  as  light, 
So  sudden  that  they  'scape  tlie  right ; 
Their  plumes  of  scarlet,  gold  and  green, 
A  lively  hue  as  e'er  was  seen ; 
These  o'er  my  flow'rs  should  rove  at  pleasure. 
Partake  the  joy,  not  spoil  the  treasure, 
But  with  their  little  tube-like  bill 
From  op'ning  blossoms  drink  their  fill: 
And  on  farina  fine  they  feed. 
Which  fully  satisfies  their  need. 

Frequent  here  would  I  resort, 
To  enjoy  the  blissful  sport. 
And  to  view  with  pleasing  eye 
All  that  blooms  beneath  the  sky ; 
See  where  the  primrose  dips  her  bill 
Among  the  dew-drops  on  the  hiU, 
And  where  the  lily  nangs  her  head 
(fer  the  violet's  purple  bed ; 
All  bestrew'd  with  green  and  gold. 
Where  pretty  birds  sweet  dalliance  hold. 
There  tne  lark  his  mate  invites 
To  pass  with  him  the  summer  nights. 
Ana  early  in  the  mom  awake. 
Together  the  first  dawn  partake. 
And  on  their  silver  pinions  rise. 
And  sing  their  nuittms  to  the  skies ; 
With  sweetest  notes  they  fill  the  air. 
And  call  forth  shepherds  to  their  care. 
I'd  hear  the  bleating  flocks  of  sheep. 
When  the  dawn  begins  to  peep, 
And  from  my  couch  would  rise  alert. 
To  join  and  share  the  sweet  concert ; 
Hear  the  dulcet  harmony 
Warble  sweet  from  ev'ry  tree, 
From  the  meads  and  from  the  vales, 
On  the  hills  and  in  the  dales; 
Ynrions  notes  of  flocks  and  herds. 
Mingling  with  the  singing  birds. 
Should  echo  fast  from  hill  to  hill. 
Till  ev'ry  part  of  air  they  fill 

rd  have  a  little  ^ve  fast  by, 
There  to  repair  in  milder  sky : 
My  mom  and  ev'ning  walk  should  be, 
To  view  the  birds  perch'd  on  the  tree. 
Their  shiny  glossy  plumes  would  fill 
My  ravish  d  eye  with  pleasure  stilL 


There  the  linnet,  thrush,  and  auail. 
There  the  mock-bird,  feme  ana  male, 
Tliere  the  sparrow,  with  robin-hood, 
And  ev'ry  bird  that  loves  the  wood. 
Should  bve  at  ease,  secure  from  fear, 
No  cmel  fowler  should  come  near ; 
The  whip-poor-will  should  cheer  the  night 
With  her  sweet  notes,  which  sleep  invite ; 
About  my  farm  tome  fowls  shoula  rove, 
Geese  and  turkeys,  ducks  and  dove ; 
Nor  would  I  want  the  giunea-hen. 
Which  imitates  the  chatt'ring  wren ; 
And  the  proud  cock,  who  struts  and  crows 
Defiance  to  his  neighb'ring  foes. 
Martins  and  swallows,  chatt'ring  sweet. 
In  friendship  round  mv  house  £ould  meet; 
The  peacock,  with  majestic  mien. 
And  richest  plumes,  should  oft  be  seen. 
Spreading  his  waving  glories  high. 
With  dazzling  lustre  diarm  the  eyeu 

Nor  would  I  want  those  ioys  refin'd. 
With  holy  wedlock  which  are  join'd ; 
For  Hymen's  mystic  knot  unites 
Sublimest  joys  and  sweet  delights. 

With  one  fnir  in  love  I'd  join, 
Whose  pleasing  words  should  cheer  like  wine; 
Whose  soul  to  mine  so  near  was  grown. 
No  striking  difference  could  be  known. 
But  blended  in  sweet  bands  of  love. 
In  concert  both  should  always  move, 
And  dimpled  smiles,  with  mutual  glance, 
Should  joys  reciprocal  advance. 

To  crown  the  whole,  and  give  a  relish 
To  all  the  pleasures  life  embellish, 
On  holy  days  I  would  not  lose 
"Die  pleasure  which  from  worship  flows; 
And  near  my  house  should  be  the  seat 
Where  tliose  who  love  to  praise  should  meet. 
To  tread  the  courts  of  God  most  high, 
•    And  hear  his  message  from  the  sky, 
From  one  who  knows  how  to  dispense 
The  joyful  truths  sent  down  from  thence, 
And  join  with  those  whose  souls  were  graced 
With  love,  and  truth,  and  righteousness; 
To  pray  and  praise,  adore  and  sing 
Loud  anthems  to  th'  eternal  King ; 
With  joy  my  heart  should  more  dilate, 
Than  all  the  favours  of  the  great 
But  give  me  such  a  pleasing  spot, 
And  I'll  not  envy  kings  their  court 

LINDLET  MUBEAT. 

The  reader  who  takes  up  the  autobiography  of 
Lindloy  Murray  with  no  other  previous  prepara- 
tion than  his  early  schoolboy  recollections  of  the 
grammar,  will  have  a  sensation  as  agreeable  as  un- 
expected. It  is  like meeti  ng  the  schoolmaster  after 
we  have  grown  up,  and  finding  him  a  pleasant 
oourteons  gentleman  instead  of  the  monster  we 
had  so  often  vowed  to  thrash  on  arriving  at  the 
vigor  of  manhood  prerequisite  for  the  achieve- 
ment. 

Lindley  Murray  made  a  dolorous  entrance  into 
life :  for  six  montlis  after  his  birth,  in  1745,  he 
was,  says  the  editor  of  his  autobiography,  "  al- 
most perpetually  crying."  After  that  time  he 
grew  healthier.  In  1753,  he  removed  witli  his 
parents  from  Swetara,  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  tlie 
city  of  New  York.  After  receiving  the  rudiments 
of  an  English  educiitioii  he  was  place<l  in  the 
counting-house  of  his  father,  a  prosperous  mer- 
chant, who  was  naturally  desirous  that  his  son 
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sbonld  step  into  tlie  opening  he  bad  providet]  for 
liiiD.  TliiH,  however,  ilid  not  suit  the  Bon'xwiahM, 
which  were  bent  u|>on  the  law.  He  ascribes  his 
dislike  to  liis  thtlier's  calling  to  the  siriciness  of 
the  nile  %a  whicli  that  parent  subjected  him,  a 
strictness  which  led  to  an  oiitbrealc  on  the  eon's 
part,  the  only  ripple  in  the  placid  stream  of  his 


I  hftve  sometimea  hesitated,  ropeeting  the  pro- 
priety of  coiucnuniciitiiig  thia  little  [licce  oF  my  Iiib- 
1017.  But  u  it  id  intimatfly  conaected  n-ith  events 
of  uii>  period,  uid  r^oDljini  Bonie  traiuuf  diepoeiliuD 
■nd  character  in  early  life.  I  have  at  leiielh  couclud- 
ed  to  relinqulib  my  fcniples  on  this  eubjwt.  Hie 
folloving  it  the  occurrence  to  whicli  I  allude. 

Though  my  father,  as  the  eveiils  already  mentton- 
ed  demanstrate,  had  aa  tartiest  desire  to  promote 
my  intereet  and  happinesa.  yet  he  appeared  to  me, 

rigoroua.  Amoi.g  other  regulations,  he  had,  with 
true  parental  prndence,  given  nie  general  directions 
not  to  leave  the  hoiuc,  in  aa  cveturig,  without  pre- 
viously obtaining  his  approbation.  I  believe  that 
his  permiiHioii  woa  generally  and  readily  pi'ocured. 
But  a  particular  instance  occurred,  in  nliich,  on  ac- 
count of  his  ab«enee,  I  could  not  apply  to  him.  I 
was  invited  by  an  uncle  to  ejiend  the  evening  with 
him  ;  and  trusting  to  this  circumstance,  nnd  to  the 


Junction  which  hnd  been  kid  upon  1 
morning,  1  was  bihen  by  my  father  into  aprivnte 
■partmciit,  and  rcniur.ct luted  with  fur  my  disobedi- 
ence. In  vain  were  my  apologies.  Kolhing  tliat  I 
could  offer,  was  cor.sidered  oa  an  exteiiualioo  of  my 
baviug  broken  a  plain  and  positive  command.  In 
short.  I  received  a  very  severe  choslisement;  and 
was  threnteaed  with  a  repetition  of  it,  for  every 
similar  offence.  Being  a  hul  of  some  spirit,  I  felt 
Tery  indignant  at  such  treatment,  under  cireuin- 
itnnces  which,  aa  I  conceived,  admitted  of  so  much 
allevinllon.     I  could  not  hear  it;  1  resolved  to  leave 


n  powera:  and  1  presumed  that,  with  health  a 


I  Btrei.gth  vhich  1  posaeaaed  in  K  superior  dtgr«e,  I 

.   could  support  myself,  and  make  my  way  happily 

\   111  rough  life.     I  medituted  on  my  plan  ;  audcaoMln 

,   the  resolution  of  taking  my  books  and  all  my  piO' 

\    perty  with  me,  to  a  tvvn  in  the  interior  uf  the  conn- 

I   try ,  where  1  had  underBt4}od  there  was  an  eiuelleut 

,   seminary,  kept  by  a  mau  of  distinguished  taleiilaaml 

learning.      Here    1  purposed  tv  remain,  till  1   hwl 

learned  tlie  French  language,  whicli  1  tlioii^it  would 

,    be  of  great  use  to  uie ;  aud  til)  I  had  ucuuired  la 

mucli  other  improvement  as  my  funda  would  aJmil 

With  tliis  stock  of  knowledge,  I  jiiwiiiiied  tliat  I 

.   ahuuld  set  out  in  life  under  much  greater  advantage* 

,    Ihnu  1  should  possess  by  entering  miioediately  into 

bnsiness,wilh  my  smnll  portion  of  property  juidgreal 

.    inexperience.    1  wastlieii  aboutfourteen  years  of  ag& 

My  1  ieWB  being  thus  arranged.  I  procured  a  new  suit 

!    uf^ilothes,  entirely  different  from  those  which  I  had 

;   been  Dccuslonied  to  wear,  packed  up  my  litUe  all 

and  left  the  city,  without  exciting  any  suspicion  of 

my  design,  till  it  was  too  lute  to  prevent  ita  aecoia- 

plishment. 

In  H  ahort  time  1  arrived  at  the  place  of  destina- 
tion. 1  settled  myself  immediately  as  a  boarder  In 
the  seminary,  and  eoimnenced  my  atudieo.  Tie 
prospevt  whiL-h  1  entertained  was  so  iuminout  and 
cheeniJg.  that,  on  the  whole.  I  did  not  regret  »h* 
part  1   had  acted.     Post  recollections  and  futora 

new  which  1  felt  in  my  present  situation,  must  bava 
arisen  from  the  reflection  of  having  lost  ihe  society 
and  attentions  of  n  most  affectionate  mother,  and  of 
having  occasioned  sorrow  to  her  feeling  mind.  But 
as  I  hail  passed  the  Rubicon,  oiid  believed  I  eould 
not  be  comfortable  at  home,  I  contented  myself  with 
the  thought,  that  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  befora 
me  was  better  catculateii  than  any  other.  topn>duee 
my  happiness.  In  this  quiet  retreat,  I  had  as  much 
enjoynient  as  my  circumstances  were  ailapled  to 
convey.  Tlie  pfeasure  of  study,  and  the  glow  of  a 
fond  imagination,  brightened  the  scenes  around  m& 
And  the  consciouaiiesa  of  a  slate  of  fieedom  and  in- 
dependence undoubtedly  contributed  to  augment 
my  gratifications,  and  to  animate  my  yoathfulhearl 
Bnt  my  continuance  in  this  delightful  situation  was 
not  of  loii^  duration.  Cireunistaneea  of  an  appa- 
rently trivial  nature  concurred  to  overturn  the  vi- 
sionary fabric  I  liad  formed,  and  to  bring  me  again 
to  the  paternal  roof. 

[  hod  a  particular  friend,  a  youth  about  my  own 
age,  who  residc<1  at  Philadelphia.  I  wished  t< 
hiin  a  short  visit,  and  then  resume  my  atudies. 
met  according  to  appointment,  at  anion  on  the  road 
I  enjoyed  his  society,  and  communicated  to  him  mj 
eitiiution  and  views.  But  before  I  returned  to  my 
retreiitnn  occurrence  took  place  which  occasioned  ma 
to  go  to  Pliiladelpliia.  W  hen  I  was  about  to  leave 
tiiat  city,  as  1  passed  thiough  one  of  the  streets, 
I  met  a  gentleman  who  hnd  some  time  before  dined 
nl  my  father's  house.  lie  expressed  great  plea- 
sure on  seemg  me ;  and  inquired  when  I  expected 
to  leave  the  city.  I  told  him  I  wns  then  on  the 
point  of  setting  off-  He  thought  the  occasion  vet^ 
fortunalefor  him.  Hebad  just  been  witli  a  letter  to 
the  post-oflice ;  bnt  found  that  be  was  too  late.  The 
letter,  he  said,  was  of  importance;  and  he  b^ged 
that  I  would  deliver  it  with  my  own  hand,  amTas 
aa  soon  as  I  ariived  nt  KewYork.  to  the  person  f[>r 
whom  it  was  directed.  Surprised  by  tlie  request, 
and  unwilling  to  state  to  him  my  situation,  1  en- 
gaged to  take  good  care  ol  the  letter. 

My  new  roidencc  was  nt  Burlington,  about  twen- 
ty miles  from  Philadelphia,  i  travelled  towards  it 
rather  pensive,  and  uncertain  what  plan  to  adopt 
respecting  the  letter.     I  believe  that  It 
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tlioiight  of  putting  it  into  the  post-oflice;  sometimes, 
of  hiring  a  person  to  deliver  it  But  the  confidence 
which  had  been  reposed  in  me;  the  importance  of 
the  trust:  and  my  tncit  engagement  to  deliver  it 
personally:  operated  so  powerfully  on  my  mind, 
that  after  1  nnd  rode  a  few  miles,  I  determined, 
vhatever  risk  and  expense  I  might  incur,  to  hire  a 
carringe  for  the  pur)>ose,  to  go  to  New  York  us 
speedily  as  possible,  deliver  the  letter,  and  return 
immediately.  My  design,  so  far  as  it  respected  the 
charge  of  the  letter,  was  completely  accomplished. 
I  delivered  it,  according  to  the  direction,  and  my 
own  engagement  I  was,  however,  obliged  to  re- 
main in  New  York  that  night,  as  the  packet  boat,  in 
which  I  had  crtissed  tlie  buy,  could  not  sail  till  next 
morning.  Tlib  was  a  mortifying  circumstance,  as  I 
wished  to  return  very  ex))editiousIy.  The  delay 
was,  however,  unavoidable.  I  put  up  at  an  inn, 
near  the  wharf  from  which  the  packet  was  to  soil  in 
the  morning,  and  waited  for  that  period  with  some 
anxiety. 

1  thought  I  had  conducted  my  business  with  so 
much  caution,  that  no  one  acquainted  with  me  had 
known  of  my  being  in  the  city.  I  had,  however, 
been  noticed  by  some  person  who  knew  me ;  and,  in 
the  evening,  to  my  great  surprise,  my  uncle,  whom 
1  have  mentioneil  before,  paiu  me  a  visit  He  treat- 
ed me  affectionately,  and  with  much  prudent  atten- 
tUM:  and,  after  some  time,  strenuously  ui-ged  me  to 

Swith  him  to  my  father  s  house ;  but  I  firmly  re- 
led  to  comply  with  his  request  At  length  he  told 
me,  tliat  my  niotiier  w:is  greatly  distressed  on  oc- 
eount  of  my  absence;  nnd  that  I  should  be  unkind 
tmd  undutiful,  if  1  did  not  see  her.  This  made  a 
strong  impre^ion  upo:i  me.  I  resolved,  therefore, 
to  spend  a  short  time  with  her,  and  then  return  to 
my  lodgiagi.  The  meeting  which  I  had  with  my 
dear  and  tender  parent  was  truly  affecting  to  me. 
Every  thing  that  passed,  evinced  the  great  affection 
she  had  for  me,  and  the  sorrow  into  which  my  de- 
iiarture  from  home  hud  plunged  her.  After  I  had 
neen  some  time  in  the  house,  my  father  unexpected- 
ly came  in :  and  my  embarrassment,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, may  easily  be  conceived.  It  was,  how- 
erer,  instantly  removed,  by  his  approaching  me  in 
the  most  affectionate  manner.  He  saluted  me  very 
tenderly;  and  expressed  great  satisfaction  on  seeing 
me  again.  Eveir  degree  of  resentment  was  imme- 
diately dissipated  I  felt  myself  happy,  in  perceiv- 
ing the  pleasure  which  my  society  could  afford  to 
persons  so  intimately  connected  with  me,  and  to 
whom  I  was  so  much  indebteii  We  spent  the  even- 
ing together  in  love  and  harmony :  and  I  abandoned 
entirely,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  idea  of 
leaving  a  house  and  family,  which  were  now  dearer 
to  me  than  ever. 

He  resamed  his  studies  under  the  charge  of  a 
priviite  tutor,  and  his  &ther  at  kst  granted  him 

Einnission  to  pnrsne  the  profession  of  his  choice. 
e  was  a  fellow  stmlent  with  John  Jay ;  was  ad- 
mitted and  commenced  practice  with  good  suc- 
cess, which  continued  until  the  commencement  of 
tlie  American  RevohiUon,  when  finding  noUiing 
to  do  in  the  courts,  and  wishing  to  recruit  his 
healtli,  he  retired  with  his  wife  (he  liad  l)ecome 
a  married  man  some  years  before)  to  Islip,  Long 
Island.  Here  he  remained  four  years,  and  then 
becoming  tired  of  coimtry  sports  and  comparative 
inaction,  retnrne<1  to  tlie  city  and  entered  into 
mercantile  biisinei^  with  such  success,  that  at  the 
eloee  of  the  war  he  found  himHclf  (josseisod  of  a 
haoflsome  pniperty.  He  retired  from  business  to 
t  beantiful  country-seat,  I^evue,  then  a  few 


miles  from  the  city,  but  lonp^  since  included  in  its 
liiniu«,  where  he  resided  for  throe  years.  He  was 
then  forced  to  leave  this  pleasant  home  in  quest 
of  health.  After  passing  some  time  with  the  Mo- 
ravians at  Bethlehem,  he  sailetl  to  England  by  the 
advice  of  his  physicians,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
rigors  of  a  New  York  winter.  His  sojourn  was 
not  designcil  to  In;  extended  beyond  a  year;  but, 
tluniprh  he  earnestly  de-^ire*!  to*  return  to  his  na- 
tive country,  the  state  of  his  health  would  not 
pennit  the  change,  and  he  ])assed  the  remainder 
of  his  long  life  in  England,  at  a  small  country-seat 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  York.  The  disease  with  which 
he  was  afflicted  was  a  weakness  in  the  lower 
Hmbs,  which  precluded  him  from  walking,  and 
after  a  time  from  any  exercise  whatever.  His 
Christian  fortitude  and  cheerfiiliiess,  however, 
enabled  him  to  bear  up  against  this  calamity: 
and  just  at  the  time  when  his  life  seemed  about  to 
become  useless  to  himself,  it  began  to  be  pre-emi- 
nently useful  to  others.  With  a  well  e<hicated  and 
active  mind,  he  naturally  tunie<l  to  literature  as  a 
parsuit,  and  he  has  recorded  the  beneficial  results 
to  his  health  which  tliis  course  produced. 

In  the  eourse  of  my  literary  labours,  I  found  that 
the  mental  exercise  which  accompanied  them,  was 
not  a  little  beneficial  to  my  health.  The  motives 
which  excited  me  to  write,  and  the  objects  which  I 
hoped  to  accomplish,  were  of  a  nature  calculated  to 
cheer  the  mind,  and  to  give  the  animal  spirits  a 
salutary  impulse.  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  I  had 
suffered  my  time  to  pass  away,  with  little  or  no  em- 
ployment, my  health  would  have  been  still  more  im- 
paired, my  spirits  depi*essed,  and  perhaps  my  life 
considerably  shortened.  I  have  therefore  reason  to 
deem  it  a  happiness,  and  a  source  of  gratitude  to  Di- 
vine Providence,  thot  I  was  enabled,  under  my  bodily 
weakness  and  confinement,  to  turn  my  attention  to 
the  subjects  which  hove,  for  so  many  years,  afforded 
me  abundant  occupation.  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us,  whatever  may  be  our  privations,  to  cost 
our  eyes  around,  and  endeavour  to  discover,  whe- 
ther there  are  not  some  means  yet  left  ns,  of  doing 
^ood  to  ourselves  and  to  others;  that  our  lights  may, 
in  some  degree,  shine  in  every  situation,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, be  extinguished  only  with  our  lives.  The 
quantum  of  good  which,  under  such  circumstances, 
we  do,  ought  not  to  disturb  or  affect  us.  If  we  per- 
form what  we  are  able  to  perform,  how  little  soever 
it  may  be,  it  is  enough ;  it  will  be  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  Him,  who  knows  how  to  estimate  exactly  all 
our  actions,  by  comparing  them  with  our  disposition 
and  abihty. 

His  debut  in  literature  was  a  modest  one.  He 
prepared  a  work,  The  Power  of  Religion  on  the 
Mind^  giving  the  testimony  of  many  eminent  men 
"  in  reconmiendation  of  religion,  as  the  great  pro- 
moter of  our  happiness  here  and  hereafter,"  and 
printed  five  hundred  copies  at  his  own  expense, 
which  he  presented  anonymously  to  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  tlie  vicinity.  It  was  st)  well  re- 
ceived that  the  author  was  induced  to  publish  it 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  met  with  a  largo 
sale ;  other  editions  were  called  for,  and  on  the 
issue  of  the  sixth,  he  was  induced  to  put  his  nam  j 
to  the  titk-page. 

His  next  work  was  the  English  Grammar.  This 
originated  in  the  following  manner.  A  sc1km>1 
had  been  established  in  York  for  the  e<lucation  of 
young  ladies.    Mr.  Murray  was  desirous  that  the 
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close  study  of  the  English  language  should  form 
a  portion  of  the  course  pursue<I.  As  the  young 
teachers  at  first  employed  themselves  needed  in- 
struction in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  he  assem- 
bled them  in  his  own  house  for  oral  instruction. 
They  found  themselves  so  much  benefited  by  his 
exertions,  that  they  urged  him  to  write  an  Eng- 
lish grammar  for  tlie  use  of  tlieir  pupils.  This  he 
consented  to  do.  The  work  was  pubhshed  in 
1796,  and  was  followed  by  a  volume  of  exercises, 
and  a  key  explanatory  of  their  construction. 
These  were  published  in  1797,  and  an  abridgment, 
by  tlie  author,  of  his  gran^nar  for  the  use  of 
schools  appeared  the  same  year. 

The  series  was  completed  by  the  issue  of  a  vo- 
lume of  extracts  from  the  best  authors  of  the  lan- 
guage, under  the  title  of  the  English  Eead^r,  Ho 
soon  after  publishe<l  a  volume  of  similar  cliaracter 
devoted  to  French  literature. 

The  author's  autobiography*  closes  with  the 
year  1809.  It  was  continued  by  the  Friend  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  Elizabeth  Frank,  to  the 
close  of  his  long  life  of  81  years,  February  16, 1826. 
His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  sur- 
vived him.  They  had  no  children.  His  will  pro- 
vided for  the  investment  of  his  property,  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  in  the  hands  of  trustees  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  the  expenditure  of  its 
yearly  income 

In  liberating  black  people  who  may  be  held  in 
slavery,  assisting  them  when  freed,  and  giving  their 
descendants  or  the  descendants  of  other  block  per- 
sons, suitable  education :  in  promoting  the  civiliza- 
tion and  instruction  of  the  Inaiansof  l^orth  America; 
in  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  books  tending  to 
promote  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  it  is  his  wish  that  "  Tlie  Power  of  Reli- 
gion on  the  Mind,  in  Retirement,  Affliction,  and  at 
the  Approach  of  Death,**  with  the  author's  latest  cor- 
rections and  improvements,  may  form  a  considerable 
part  of  those  books ;  and  in  assisting  and  relieving 
tlie  poor  of  any  description,  in  any  manner  that  may 
be  judged  proper,  especially  those  who  arc  sober, 
industrious,  and  of  good  character. 

The  lines  "  To  my  Wife"  have  been  generally 
attributed  to  Lindley  Murray.  They  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  for 
October,  1836,  from  a  manuscript  copy,  endor8e<l 
Lindley  Murray  to  his  Wi/e^  "apparently  written 
as  far  back  as  1783,"  found  among  a  parcel  of  let- 
ters from  the  sisters  of  the  grammarian  to  a  lady 
friend.  They,  however,  ap])enr,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  stanza,  in  the  Weccamical  Chaplet, 
a  selection  of  original  poetr}',  comprising  smaller 
Poems,  serious  and  comic ;  classical  trifles ;  son- 
nets, inscriptions,  and  epitaphs ;  songs  and  ballads; 
mock  heroic** ;  epigrams,  fragments,  &c.  Edited 
by  George  Huddesford.  Cr.  8vo.,  pp.  223, 6s.  bds. 
Leigh  &  Sotheby,  1805 ;  a  collection  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  circumstance,  that  all  its 
contributors  were  educate<l  at  Winchester  school, 
founded  by  William  of  Wickham.  The  Poem  in 
question,  with  the  title,  '^  Song — Mutual  Love,"  is 

2 noted  as  one  of  the  novelties,  or  new  poems,  of 
[lis  publication  in  the  Monthly  Review,  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1806 ;  and  is  stated  to  be,  with  many  of 


•  Memoirs  of  th«  Lift*  and  Writings  of  Llndlcj  Mnrraj.  In  a 
Beries  of  Lettcni,  written  by  hiniM>If ;  with  a  preface,  and  a 
oonttnnatlon  of  the  Momolra.  By  Elizabeth  Frank.  New 
Torlc.  1927. 


the  best  pieces  of  the  volume,  by  Huddesford,  who 
is  spoken  of  as  a  *^  legitimate  (literary)  descendant 
of  Mat  Prior." 

Huddesford  published  in  1801,  Poems,  including 
Salmagimdi,  Topsy  Turvy,  Bubble  and  S<iueak, 
and  Crambo  Repetita,  Lond.  1801.  2  vols.  8%'o. 
12s.  Most  of  these  had  previously  ap]>eared  in  a 
separate  fonn.  The  shorter  pieces  are  interspers- 
ed with  poems  by  his  friends.  In  1805,  he  pub- 
lished his  Champignons  du  Diable,  or  Imperial 
Mushrooms,  amockheroic  poem  in  five  cantos ;  in- 
cluding a  Conference  1>etween  the  Pope  and  tlie 
Devil,  on  his  Holiness^  Visit  to  Paris,  illustrated 
with  Notes.  12mo.  (Noticed  in  Monthly  Re- 
view, 38,  p.  272.) 

Huddesiord's  Poems  sliow  great  ease  and  spirit 
in  yersitication,  with  abundniit  wit  He  seems  to 
have  thrown  ofT  effusions  on  subjects  of  the 
day,  being  probably  a  gentleman  of  easy  fortune, 
writing  for  amusement.  His  Chn))let  is  dedi- 
cated by  i)ermissi()n  to  Lord  Loughborough :  and 
among  his  school  associates  nt  Wincliester  were 
the  presertt  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other 
distinguished  persons.*  His  claim  to  the  verses 
in  question  appears  superior  to  that  of  Murray, 
but  neitlier  deserves  any  greater  praise  than  that 
of  an  adapter,  as  the  lines  in  question  are  taken 
with  slight  alteration  from  the  song,  **  Matrimo- 
nial Happiness,"  by  John  Lanraik,  a  Scotchman, 
who  was  born  in  1727;  published  a  volume  of 
Poems  in  1778;  and  died  the  keeper  of  the  post- 
office  at  the  village  of  Muirkirk,  in  1807.  Bums 
hearing  the  song  sung  nt  a  ^^  rockin,  to  ca*  the 
crack  and  weave  the  stockin,"  was  so  struck  with 
its  beauty,  that  he  addressed  a  rhymuig  epistle 
to  the  author.    In  it  he  says. 

There  was  ae  sang  amang  the  rest, 
Aboon  them  a 'it  pleased  me  best. 
That  some  kind  husband  had  addrest 

To  some  sweet  wife; 
It  thriird  the  heart  strings  through  the  breasti 

A'  to  the  life. 

Fve  scarce  heard  ought  described  sae  weel. 
What  generous  manly  bosoms  feel ; 
Thought  I,  can  tliis  be  Pope,  or  Steele, 

Or  Beattie*s  work  f 
They  tould  me  'twas  an  odd  kind  chiel 

About  Muirkirk. 

The  letter,  as  it  well  might,  led  to  a  oorrespoD- 
denoe,  which  includes  two  other  noetical  Epistles 
by  Burns,t  between  the  |X)ets.  Bums  says  that 
liipraik  "  often  told  him  that  he  composed  the 
song  one  day  when  his  wife  had  been  fretting  o'er 
their  misfortunes,"  which  consisted  in  tlie  loss  of 
their  small  estate  atDalfram.  nearMuirkirk;*'which 
littleproperty  he  wasobligea  to  sell,  in  consequence 
of  some  connexion,  as  security,  for  scmiepersons 
concerned  in  that  villanous  bubble.  The  Ayr 
Bank:' 

Having  thus  traced  the  poem  to  the  original 
source,  we  present  it  in  its  successive  stages. 

MATEIMOKIAL  BAPPIICISa. 

[By  John  Lapraik.] 

When  I  upon  thy  bosom  lean. 
And  fondly  clasp  thee  a'  my  ain, 


•  Southern  Lit  McsMneer,  April,  188T. 
t  Chambers**  Life   and  Works  of  Boras,  I  110,  lift,  IM. 
Book  of  Scottish  Song,  p.  801. 
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I  glory  in  the  sacred  ties 

ThMt  make  ub  one,  wha  anc«  were  twain.     • 
A  mntual  flame  inspires  us  boith, 
<    Tlie  tender  look,  the  meltin  kiss: 
ETen  years  shall  ne*er  destroy  our  lore, 

But  only  gi*e  us  change  o  bliss. 

Ha'e  I  a  wish  ?    It*s  a*  for  thee  I 

I  ken  thy  wish  is  me  to  please ; 
Our  moments  pass  sae  smooth  away, 

That  numbers  on  us  look  and  gajse ; 
Weel  pleased  they  see  our  happy  days. 

Nor  envy's  seV  finds  aught  to  olame ; 
And  aye,  when  weary  cares  arise, 

Thy  bosom  still  shall  be  my  hame. 

ril  lay  me  there  and  tak*  my  rest; 

And,  if  that  auffht  disturb  my  dear, 
-  rU  bid  her  laugh  her  cares  away, 

And  beg  her  not  to  drop  a  tear. 
Ha*e  I  a  joy  ?  ifs  a'  her  ain ! 

United  still  her  heart  and  mine ; 
They're  like  the  woodbine  round  the  tree, 

That's  twined  till  death  shall  them  disjoin. 

SOHG— MUTUAL  LOT& 

[From  Ihs  Wltoeamieal  ChapteL] 

When  on  thy  bosom  I  recline, 
Enraptured  still  to  call  thee  mine, 

To  call  thee  mine  for  life, 
IgloiT  in  the  sacred  ties, 
which  modem  wits  and  fools  despise. 

Of  husband  and  of  wife. 

One  mntual  flame  inspires  our  bliss. 
The  tender  look,  the  melting  kiss. 

Even  years  have  not  destroyed ; 
Some  sweet  sensation  ever  new, 
Sprinffs  up,  and  proves  the  majcim  true, 

That  love  can  ne'er  be  cloy'd. 

Have  I  a  wish  ?  *tis  all  for  thee. 
Hast  thou  a  wish  9  'tis  all  for  me. 

So  soft  our  moments  move. 
That  angels  look  with  ardent  gaze. 
Well  pleased  to  see  our  happy  days, 

And  bid  us  live  and  love. 

If  eares  arise — and  cnres  will  come,— 
Thy  bosom  is  my  softest  home ; 

ni  lull  me  there  to  rest; 
And  is  there  aught  disturbs  my  fair  f 
m  bid  her  sigh  out  every  care, 

And  lose  it  in  my  breast. 

Additional  stanza,  added  in  the  copy  attributed 
to  Lindley  Murray : — 

Have  I  a  wish  ?  'tis  all  her  own ; 
All  hers  and  mine  are  roU'd  in  one, 

Our  hearts  are  so  entwined. 
That,  like  the  ivy  round  the  tree. 
Bound  up  in  closest  amity, 

Tis  death  to  be  disjoin'd. 

JOHN  JAT. 

Tm  literary  reputation  of  Jay  is  Incidental  to  his 
political  career,  and  attaches  to  the  national  state 
papers  which  he  sent  forth  from  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  which  did  much  to  prepare  the 
way  for  American  liberty,  and  to  his  contribu- 
tions to  tlie  Federalist,  by  which  he  assisted  in 
permanently  securing  that  liberty  which  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  promote.  l\U  *•''  Address  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,"  in  1774,  called 
£»rth  the  adminrtioii  of  Jefferson.  It  is  marked 
by  moral  eomestneas  and  patriotic  feryor,  quali- 


ties shared  by  his  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada  and  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  appeal 
of  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
the  people  in  1776,  an<l  the  address  of  Congress 
to  tne  country  in  1799,  meeting  the  financial 
condition  of  the  times,  and  his  Address  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  support  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  are  his  other 
chief  productions  of  this  kind.  He  wrote  five 
papers  of  the  Federalist;  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth,  on  Dangers  from  foreign  force 
and  influence,  and  the  sixty-fourth  on  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  senate.  He  would  haye 
fhrnished  others  had  he  not  received  an  iiyury 
in  the  interim,  in  his  vindication  of  the  law  in  the 
Doctors'  mob  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Of  Huguenot  descent,  Jay  was  a  native  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  born  December  12,  1746,  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  College,  a  delegate  to  the 
first  revolutionary  Congress  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  three  years  later  Chief  Justice  of  his  State, 
Minister  of  Spain  and  negotiator  of  the  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  Secretary  of  State,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  Governor  of  his  own 
State :  abundant  honors  and  employment,  which 
still  left  him  nearly  thirty  years  of  rural  retire- 
ment at  Bedford,  where  he  died  May  17, 1829,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four.  Moral  worth  and  sober 
judgment  have  had  no  finer  exemplification  in 
our  best  political  annals.  His  life,  written  by 
his  son  William  Jay,  contains  a  Selection  from 
his  Correspondence. 

ntoM  m  ADDsns  ot  m  nxw  tobk  coimnnoN,  17T1 


"Under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  Divine 
Providence,  your  forefathers  removed  to  the  wilds 
and  wilderness  of  America.  By  their  industry, 
they  made  it  fruitful — and  by  their  virtue,  a  happy 
country.  And  we  should  still  have  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  plenty,  if  we  had  not  forgot- 
ten the  source  from  wnich  these  blessing  fiowed : 
and  permitted  our  country  to  be  contaminated  by 
the  nuiny  shameful  vices  which  have  prevailed 
among  us. 

"  It  is  a  well  known  truth,  that  no  virtuous  people 
were  ever  oppressed ;  and  it  is  also  true,  that  a 
scourge  was  never  wanting  to  those  of  an  opposite 
character.  Even  the  Jews,  those  favourites  of 
Heaven,  met  with  the  frowns,  whenever  they  for- 
got the  smiles  of  their  benevolent  Creator.  By  ty- 
rants of  Egypt,  of  Babylon,  of  Syria,  and  of  Rome, 
they  were  severely  chastised;  and  those  tyrants 
themselves,  when  they  had  executed  the  vengeance 
of  Almighty  God,  their  own  crimes  bursting  on 
their  own  heads,  received  the  rewards  justly  due 
to  their  violation  of  the  sncred  rights  of  mankind. 

"  You  were  bom  equally  free  with  the  Jews,  and 
have  as  good  a  right  to  be  exempted  from  the 
arbitrary  domination  of  Britain,  as  they  had  from 
the  invasions  of  Eg3T>t,  Babylon,  Syria,  or  Rome. 
But  they,  for  their  wickedness,  were  permitted  to 
be  scourged  by  the  latter;  and  we,  for  our  wicked- 
nesiB,   are  scourged  by  tyrants  as  cruel   and   im- 

Slacable  as  those.     Our  case,  however,  is  peculiarly 
istingruished    from    theirs.      Their  enemies  were 
strangers,  unenlightened,  and  bound  to  them  by  np 
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ties  of  gratitude  or  consanguinity.     Our  enemies,  on 
the  contrary,  call  themeelves  Clmstiaus.     They  ore 
of  a  nation  and  people  bound  to  us  by  the  strongest 
ties.     A  people,  by  ivhose  side  we  have  fought  and 
bled ;  whose  power  we  have  contributed  to  raise ; 
who  owe  much  of  their  wealth  to  our  industry,  aifU 
whose  grandeur  has  been  augmented  by  our  ex- 
ertions. •        •••••• 

'*You  may  be  told  that  your  forts  have  been 
taken ;  your  country  raviiged ;  and  that  your 
armies  have  retreated;  and  that,  therefore,  God 
is  not  with  you.  It  is  true,  that  some  forts  have 
been  taken,  that  our  country  hath  been  ravaged, 
and  that  our  Mnker  is  displeased  with  us.  But  it  is 
also  time,  that  the  King  of  Heaven  is  not,  like  the 
king  of  Britain,  implacable.  If  we  turn  from  our 
sins.  He  will  turn  from  his  anger.  Then  will  our 
arms  be  crowned  with  success,  and  the  pride  and 
power  of  our  enemies,  like  the  arrogance  and  pride 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  will  vanish  away.  Let  a  gene- 
ral reformation  of  manners  take  place — let  universal 
charity,  public  spirit,  and  private  virtue  be  incul- 
cated, encouraged,  and  practised.  Unite  in  preparing 
for  a  vigorous  defence  of  your  counti-y,  as  if  all  de- 

S ended  on  your  own  exertions.  And  when  you 
ave  done  all  things,  then  rely  upon  the  good  Provi- 
dence of  Almighty  God  for  success,  in  full  confidence 
that  without  his  blessing,  all  our  efforts  will  inevi- 
tably fail      •        ••••»  • 

"Cease,  then,  to  desire  the  flesh-pots  of  Eg3rpt, 
and  remember  her  task-masters  and  oppression.  No 
longer  hesitate  about  rejecting  all  dependence  on  a 
king  who  will  rule  you  with  a  rod  of  iron:  freedom 
is  now  in  your  power — value  the  heavenly  gift: 
remember,  that  if  you  dare  to  neglect  or  despise  it, 

Jou  offer  an  insult  to  the  Divine  bestower— nor 
espair  of  kee))ing  it.  After  the  armies  of  Rome 
bad  been  repeatedly  defeated  by  Hannibal,  that 
imperial  city  was  besieged  by  this  brave  and  ex- 
perienced general,  at  the  head  of  n  numerous  and 
victorious  army.  But,  so  far  were  her  glorious  citi- 
zens from  being  dismayed  by  the  loss  of  so  many 
battles,  and  of  all  their  country — so  confident  were 
they  in  their  own  virtue  and  the  protection  of 
Heaven,  that  the  very  land  on  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  encamped,  was  sold  at  public  auction 
ror  more  than  the  usual  price.  These  heroic  citi- 
zens disdained  to  receive  his  protections,  or  to  regard 
his  proclamations.  Tliey  invoked  the  protection  of 
the  Supreme  Being — they  bravely  defended  their 
city  with  undaunted  courage — they  repelled  the 
enemy  and  recovered  their  country.  Biush,  then, 
ye  degenoiate  spirits,  who  give  nil  over  for  lost,  be- 
cause your  enemies  have  marched  through  three  or 
four  counties  in  this  and  a  neighbouring  State — ^ye 
who  basely  fly  to  have  the  yoke  of  slavery  fixed  on 
your  necks,  and  to  swear  that  you  and  your  chil- 
oren  shall  be  slaves  for  ever.  •        *  .     * 

"  Rouse,  brave  citizens !  Do  your  duty  like  men ; 
and  be  persuaded  that  Divine  rrovidence  will  not 
permit  this  western  world  to  be  involved  in  the  hor- 
rors of  slavery.  Consider,  that  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  wo»  Id,  religion,  liberty,  and  reason  have 
been  bendii  g  tlieir  course  towards  the  setting  sun. 
The  holy  gospels  are  yet  to  be  preached  in  these 
western  regions ;  and  we  have  the  highest  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Almighty  will  not  suffer  slavery  and 
the  gospel  to  go  hand  in  hand.  It  cannot,  it  will 
lot  be. 

**  But  if  there  be  any  among  us,  dead  to  all  sense 
of  honour,  and  love  of  their  countir;  if  deaf  to  all 
the  calls  of  liberty,  virtue,  and  religion ;  if  forget- 
ful of  the  magnanimity  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
happiness  of  their  children ;  if  neither  the  exam- 
ples nor  the  success  of  other  nations — ^the  dictates  | 


of  reason  and  of  nature;  or  the  great  duties 
they  owe  to  their  God,  themselves,  and  their  poa> 
terity,  have  any  effect  upon  them — if  neither  the 
injuries  they  have  received,  the  prize  they  are  con- 
tending for,  the  future  blessings  or  curses  of  their 
children — the  applause  or  the  reproach  of  all  man- 
kind— the  approoadon  or  displeasure  of  the  Great 
Judge— or  the  happiness  or  misery  consequent  upon 
their  conduct,  in  this  and  a  future  state,  can  move 
them ; — ^then  let  them  be  assured,  that  they  deserve 
to  be  slaves,  and  are  entitled  to  nothing  but  anguish 
and  ti-ibulation.  Let  them  banish  from  their  remem- 
brance the  reputation,  the  freedom,  and  the  happi- 
ness they  have  inherited  from  their  forefathers.  Let 
them  forset  every  duty,  human  and  divine ;  remem- 
ber not  that  they  have  children :  nnd  beware  how 
they  call  to  mind  tlie  justice  of  the  Sunreme  Being: 
let  them  go  into  captivity,  like  the  idolatroos  and 
disobedient  Jews ;  and  be  a  reproach  and  a  by-word 
among  the  nations.  But  we  tnink  better  things  of 
you, — we  believe  and  are  persuaded  that  yon  will 
do  your  duty  like  men,  and  cheerfully  refer  your 
ciiuse  to  the  great  and  righteous  Jndg^  If  success 
crown  your  efforts,  all  the  blessings  of  freemen  will 
be  your  reward.  If  you  fall  in  tlie  contest,  you  will 
be  happy  with  Grod  in  heaven.** 

BENJAMIN  RUSH. 

The  benevolent  and  ingenious  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  the  fiiend  of  Franklin,  was  bom  on  bis 
father's  farm  near  Philadelphia,  December  24, 
1745.  One  of  his  ancestors,  John  Rush,  a  captain 
of  horse  under  Cromwell,  emigrated  from  England 
to  the  state  among  its  first  settlers.  In  his  boy- 
hood he  was  fortunnte,  after  the  death  of  hi-s 
father,  in  being  plticed  under  the  instruction  of 
his  annt^s  husband,  Dr.  Finley,  afterwards  Presi- 
dent of  Princeton,  then  at  Nottingham,  a  country 
town  in  Maryland,  remarkable  for  the  simplicity 
and  purity  of  its  i)eople.  At  fourteen  he  entered 
the  College  at  Princeton,  then  presided  over  by  the 
eloquent  and  patriotic  Davies.  He  was  graduated 
the  next  year,  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Redman, 
translated  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and 
wrote  a  Eulogy  on  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent,  the 
associate  of  Whitetield,  at  Philadelphia,  passed  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1768,  re- 
turning the  next  year  to  America  after  a  residence 
in  London  and  Paris.  He  then  became  connected 
with  tlie  College  of  Philadelphia  as  Lecturer  on 
Cliemistry,  and  afterwards,  when  that  institution 
became  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  Pk>- 
fessor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
delivering  courses  of  medical  lectures  for  forty- 
four  years.  His  theories,  and  tlie  story  of  ma 
success  in  the  treatment  of  the  yellow  fever  of 
1798,  in  which  he  derived  aid  from  the  acumen  of 
Dr.  Mitchell  of  Virginia,*  of  which  he  published 
an  account  in  1794,  belong  to  the  annals  of  me- 
dical science. 

His  ])o]itical  principles  were  displayed  in  his 
zeal  on  the  breakilig  out  of  the  Revolution,  when 


*  John  Mitchell,  an  Englishman,  Fellow  of  the  Bojal  Soci- 
ety, settled  in  Vinrlnia  as  phTslcian  about  17(^  wrote  on  bo- 
tany, and  aiso  an  Lesay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Dllferent  Oolooi* 
of  People  of  Different  Climates,  attributlnfr  the  Tariatloii  to 
climate,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactioua.  His  pa- 
per on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  Vincinia,  In  M8^  was  communi- 
cated by  Franklin  to  Rush,  who  made  one  of  Its  hints  on  tlte 
use  of  pnreatiTca,  the  basis  of  his  medical  practice  In  that 
disease.  He  died  about  1700. — Ramsay's  Eulrwy  on  Cub^ 
Thacher's  Med.  Blog.    Miller's  Betro^ect,  I  ai& 


Im  sat  in  Congrfn  and  dgned  tho  Declaration  of 
Iiidependenoe.  He  bore  a  medical  a|>|>uiDtineDt 
in  the  militsry  service  In  1T8T  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Comenlion  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  In  the  Intter  jeors  of 
his  life  he  hi.ld  the  gu\ernment  ft|  iiointment  of 
Treasurer  ot  the  Mint.  lie  was  greatl>  honored 
and  esteemed  at  honie  and  abr<Hid  His  death 
DOOorred  at  Philadelphia,  April  19  1818  in  bis 
ustj-eighth  yuir  JeffenMin,  writing  to  John 
Adama  the  ensuing  month  Mtj*  Another  of 
oar  friends  of  st^ontj  flx  it  gine  my  dear  sir 
another  of  the  oi-signers  of  the  Independence  of 
OUT  oountry  and  a  better  man  tliun  Rush  could 
not  have  loft  as,  mure  benetotent,  more  learned, 
of  finer  genin-^  or  more  honest.'' 

Of  liis  nuini.roud  professional  writings,  hm 
Mtdiatl  Inqu\rie»  and  Obmnatioiu  form  a  senea 
of  four  Tolumes  This  work,  which  was  uub- 
Itshed  in  a  third  edition,  revise<l  nnd  enlarged  by 
(be  author,  in  Philadelphia,  in  180»,  witli  a  num- 
ber uf  special  medical  topics,  includes  thi>  Inquiry 
iitto  {k  CnuM  q^  Animal  L^\  tho  Natural 
Hi*!org  of  Medicxne  among  Ihe  North  Amariean 
Irdians,  the  Influence  uf  Phynienl  Caiiu*  upon 
tite  JlortU  Faculty,  a  iiapcr  Oa  tho  Stale  of  tho 
£tdj/  and  Mind  in  Old  Age,  and  the  ingenious 
Aeeetmt  of  the  Lifliienot  of  the  Military  and 
^litieaiEunltqf  the  AmeriatnBeeolation  upon 
Us  Human  Body.' 

Bis  Mtdieal  Inquirim  and  Oheenation*  upon 
tA«^uoiMi^fAeJ/ind,  following  tho  same  gene- 
ral title,  form  onolhor  volume,  wliicli  op[)eared  in 
1813,  not  long  before  his  death ;  a  l>ooK  which  is 
(tf  intereat  to  the  general  reader  by  the  variety 
of  ila  topics  and  its  fre<|ncut  personal  anecdotes. 

His  re:iding  was  various,  and  all  brought  to 
bear  on  his  iiicilicul  studies.  It  was  bis  constant 
object  to  popularize  and  render  attractive  the 
pnncipleK  of  medicine.  His  Introductory  Lee- 
(hpm  Ut  Courae*  of  Lecture*  upon  the  Inititute* 
andPraetke  ^  iledieine,  connect  many  i!n|>or- 
tant  mural  topics  with  the  science  which  he  dis- 

There  is  a  pleasant  early  volume  of  his  Eaaye, 
Literary,  Moral,  and  PhiUuophieal,  collected  by 
bbn  in  an  octavo,  in  1798,  cliieHy  from  his  jtn- 
pers  Id  the  Muteunt  and  Columbian  Magatine 
of  Philadelphia.  It  ix  a  favorable  di-nlay  of  bis 
tastes  and  powers.  His  habits  of  intellectual  in- 
dostnr  were  ingenious  ruid  unceasing.  He  was 
greatly  uifioenced  by  tlic  examjile  of  Fnuiklin, 
ofwliose  conver^tjon  he  militated  writing  a 
Tolnme,  an  undertaking  which  it  is  inucli  to  be 
regretted  be  ilid  n»t  execute.  lie  was  always  in 
Oompany  witli  a  book — if  not  a  written  volume, 
at  least,  aa  bis  eoli^st  Dr.  Ramsay  remarked. 


■notber,  ideas  and  reflections  b-**  they  arose  in  his 
o¥ni  mind,  or  were  the  suggestions  of  others. 
He  advised  his  pnpils  to  lay  every  person  they 
met  with  in  stoge-ooochos,  packets,  or  elsewhere, 
under  oontributton  tor  facta  iu  the  physical  sci- 
tnoea.     It  was  a  saying  of  his,  which  reminds 


'o^/U^:^^ 


one  of  his  free  use  of  the  lancet,  "  that  ideaa, 
wlietlier  aojnired  front  bixiks  or  by  reflection, 

Croduced  a  plethora  In  the  mind,  wliich  con  only 
B  relieved  by  depletion  truin  the  pen  or  tongue. 
His  judgment  was  not,  however,  always  equally 
sound,  his  restlees  inc|uisitiveneMS  of  knowledge 
being  sometimes  at  fault.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Staugh- 
ton,  who  delivered  a  funeral  scniion  on  bis  de^Ji, 
said,  "  His  intellect  was  a  Columbus,  misloking 
sometimes  tiio  nature  and  eilent  of  discovery, 
but  delighting  in  the  voyage,  calm,  iierMvering, 
and  successful."  One  of  tliese  faL-<e  discuverieo 
in  intellectual  geography,  was  the  notion  ex- 
pressed in  his  Obeertationt  on  the  Study  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Language!,  of  the  wurtiileisness 
of  that  branch  of  eduantion.  His  ;ieal  curried 
him  so  far  on  lliis  point,  as  to  advance  the  thesis, 
"  the  cultivation  of  these  languages  is  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  tho  caltiviLtion  and  perfection  of  the 
Enghsh  language." 

^±oolbovH  hod  in  him  a  good  fnend.  Hie 
paper  On  the  Amutementt  and  Punithment»  pro- 
per for  Schools*  n-sulutely  ojiposes  corporal 
pnniahment,  as  his  Essay  on  the  Puniihmeat  ef 
Crime*  bg  heath,  does  hanging,  for  he  thougnt 
the  beat  means  of  iirevention  to  be,  "by  living, 
and  nut  by  dead  examples."  Ilia  Paradise  of 
Negro  Slavu — A  Dream,  the  vision  appended  to 
of  the  Life  of  Anthony  Benezel,  is  a 


and  his  prai^tical  Christianity,  by  the  disposition 
which  hu  made  of  his  Sundiay  fees.  He  gave 
them  entirely  to  objecia  of  charity.  His  gene- 
rosity led  him,  in  tlie  3'ellow  fever  time,  to  com- 
municate freely  to  the  puhlio  the  remedies,  the 
success  of  whicli  had  broaght  him  a  great  acces- 
elon  of  practice.    When  he  received  tive  thoii- 


11  nt  cblMnn.     H*  rsonmniBndtd  tno^n^ilir 
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Hm<l  duQers  in  ttie  libel  suit  against  Cobbett,  he 
gave  tlie  money  to  tlie  poor.* 

HIa  religion  was  inwrought  with  his  love  of 
oountry.  A  Christi&n,  he  enid,  could  not  fail  of 
being  K  republican.  His  Ingniry  into  the  Effiet 
ijf  Anient  Spirit*  tgton  the  Siit/um  Body  and 


The  amiable  activity  of  Rush  was  ghown  ii 
hia  causing  lieattie,  tAe  poet,  to  be  elected  i 
member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
and  seniling  him  &certifloate  subscribed  by  Frant- 
Im.    Tliis  was  h    " 


divided  the  British  uiiipii-c,  made  no  breach  in  the 
repuiilic  of  letter*.''t 

A  pleasing  instance  of  the  happy  eyinpatbe- 
tic  turn  of  Ru^ih  ia  in  hia  aliort  biographies  of  tlie 
Quaker  Uenezet  and  the  eccentric  UeiiJ ami n  Lay, 
aawell  as  in  Us  Account  of  the  L^fe  and  Charac- 
ter of  ChiHttopher  Ludteiek,  "tlie  baker-|;eneral 
of  the  anny  of  the  United  States  during  tlie  Revo- 
lutionary war,"  which  he  wrote  in  Poulton't 
Atneriean  Daily  AdvertUer,  in  ISOl-t 

Tlie  personal  deswip^on,  in  Sanderson's  Lives 
of  tlie  Signers,  answenng  to  the  portrait  by  Sully, 
represetitJi  him  as  "  above  the  middle  size ;  of  a 
slender  but  well  proportioned  figure.  The  dia- 
meter of  his  lieail,  from  baclc  to  front,  was  un- 
conuiionly  largo.  He  had  a  prominent  forehead ; 
aquiline  nose;  highly  animated  blue  eyes,  with 
a  chin  and  mouth  expressive  and  comely ;  hia 
look  was  fixed,  his  asjiect  tlioughtful."§  John 
Adams,  wlio  met  liini  in  Philadelphia,  during  the 
Congresa  of  1T74-5,  notices  hia  residence  upon 
Water  street,  and  tlie  line  pr»<|ieot  of  Delaware 
Biver  and  Now  Jersey,  from  his  window ;  and 


oTRnib  led  blmloe 
Ciibbrtt  lelied  upon 


hit  Iheoriea  and 

k1  hj  an  IndtgnAnt  Jury  rii  the  food  Doctor^  tb>wn^pe4>- 
uKi  ipncourBoett  by  his  c<-unFeU  JoHph  liii|>killMn,11jiH  BiitEior 
Ot-Hall  Coliimblii.'')  In  lh«  <um  ot  flyp  Ibomonil  dullans 
Thich.  with  (bs  turl(lc(9i>rhls  pmpartji uid  iha  [nclduntal 

Thli  wss  hb  rimous  lehilnder  lo  t1i«  libel  snlt.  ud  im  niib- 
Hibad  ti  N*«  Ynrk.  In  IMA.  In  ■  [wiiodloil  Umd.  pamphlet. 
Id  tmt  Dumbui,  In  wblcb  he  brings  ill  bli  inlllerj  uf  «|iiib 
and  detraction  a^nct  llio  Doctor.  It  had  a  lane  mis.  fur  the 
public  irllsbea  wlity  rienoDallty,  and  Cobbett  )ud  a  ini!ih.j<l 
of  always  nttln^  reiulerfifor  hie  wrtttnn.  Pcrhapa  ih<!coiii- 
parlMii  ol^Itiuh  to  Sangndo,  In  hit  Heading  pmctlce.  Biip- 
poited  by  parallel  paseagei  taken  from  Oil  Blaaanil  the  Doc- 
Wi  wrllln^o.  and  Ih*  eulocto  by  his  Mendi,  b  (be  beat  por- 
Udb.  lie  ewn  let)  lot  England,  whan  Freneau  celebrated  bis 
depannrewl'h'aii  illnnlon  to  bit  ettlnguli'tacd  Rush .IlEtat.  and 


Anuriea,  and  an  anamy  to  Ova  lutl- 
FlTC  thDiitand  dollaia,  we  but  (!»«. 
Ho.  pBtet  left  us— In  dlstreaa. 
Llfc  of  Butlte,  by  the  Rot.  Alexander  Dyee. 


describes  his  person  ohuracteristically — "  an  d»- 

Cl,  ingenious  l>ody ;  a  apriglitly,  pretty  fellow, 
is  a  republican ;  he  has  been  much  in  Loo- 
don  ;  aoquainted  with  Sawbridge,  HooaulAT, 
Bnrgh,  and  others  of  that  stamp.  Dilly  senoa 
him  books  and  pamphlets,  and  Sawbridge  and 
Mncaulay  correspond  with  him,"*' 

He  married  in  hia  tliirty-eecond  year,  in  1776, 
the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Stockton,  1^ 
which  marriage  he  had  thirteen  children. 


There  were  levenil  cirrnnistancee  peculiar  to  the 
American  revulntioii,  whiiih  should  be  mentioned 
previously  to  an  account  of  the  influence  of  the 
ereuU  which  accompanied  it  upon  the  Loiniiii  l>ody. 

1.  The  revolntioii  interested  every  inhabitant  of 
the  country  of  both  sei«e.  nail  of  every  rank  and  ^e 
that  wu  capable  of  reflection.  An  indifferent,  or 
neutral,  spectator  of  the  controversy  was  scarcely  lo 
be  found  in  any  of  the  statee. 

2.  The  eceiiee  of  war  nud  government  which  it 
introduced  were  new  to  the  greatest  part  of  Uie 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  and  operated  wid) 
aQ  the  force  of  Himtlly  upon  the  humaji  mind. 

3.  Ilie  controversy  was  conceived  t«  tie  the  moat 
important  of  any  that  hod  ever  eiigoffed  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind.  It  wns  generally  believed,  by  tbe 
friends  of  the  revolution,  that  the  very  existence  of 
yreedom,  upon  our  globe,  was  involved  in  the  isma 
of  the  contest  in  favonr  of  (he  United  States. 

4>  The  American  revotntion  included  in  it  the 
caree  of  government,  aa  well  aa  the  toils  and  dan- 
gers o(  war.  The  American  mind  ws>,  thereture, 
frequently  oi^cupied.  at  the  tame  timf,  by  the  diffl- 
"""'*■  '~'  — iphoated  dutiea  of  political  and  militaiy 


.1  whose  sense  of  tJie  blessings  of 
i»«ranore  eiquisitc  than  if  they 


life. 

6.  1 
been  born  fr 

had  just  emer 

S,  The  greatest  part  of  the  soldient  lu  the  armisa 
of  the  United  States  had  family  connections  and 
property  in  the  country. 

7.  Tlie  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Anerieaos 
l^inst  A  nation,  to  whom  thev  had  long  been  tied 
by  the  numerous  obligations  of  COnsangDinity,  laws, 
religion,  couinierve.  language,  interest,  and  a  mutual 
senee  of  national  glory.  The  resetitments  of  the 
Americana  of  course  rose,  as  is  usual  in  ail  diapatet, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  and  force  of  thos 
ancient  bonds  of  nfl'ection  and  union. 

B.  A  predilection  to  a  limited  monarchy,  a*  an 
essential  part  of  a  free  and  safe  goTemment,  and  an 
•ttnchmeiit  to  the  reigning  king  of  Great  Brit^ 
(witli  n  very  few  exceptions)  were  ui.ivenal  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States. 

9.  There  was  at  one  time  a  sodden  dissotution  of 
eivil  government  in  alt.  and  of  ucclesioftical  cata- 
biishments  in  several,  of  Che  states. 

10.  The  expenses  of  the  war  were  tiJ^ported  by 
me«n«  of  a  paper  currency,  which  wss  continually 

rVoDi  the  action  of  each  of  these  ctinses,  and  fre- 
quently front  their  conibinaUon  in  the  same  persons. 
nfects  might  reasanably  be  expected,  both  upoa  the 
mind  and  boily.  which  have  seldom  occurred;  or  if 

they  have,  1  believe  wem  never  fiilly  recorded  h 

ige  or  country.        * 

miglit  afford  some  i«eful 
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OQt  the  iniltienee  of  the  militair  and  politioal  events 
of  the  revolution  u^n  the  undentondings,  passions, 
tmd  morals  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  but 
nay  business  in  the  present  inquiry  is  only  to  take 
Botiee  of  the  influence  of  those  events  upon  the 
human  body,  through  the  medium  of  the  mind. 

I  shall  first  mention  the  effects  of  the  military, 
and,  secondly,  of  the  political  events  of  the  revolu- 
ftidn.  The  last  must  be  considered  in  a  two-fold 
Tiew,  accordingly  as  they  affected  the  friends,  or 
the  enemies,  of  the  revolution. 

I.  In  treating  of  the  effects  of  the  military  events, 
I  shall  take  notice,  first,  of  the  influence  of  actual 
war,  and,  secondly,  of  the  influence  of  the  military 
life. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  battle,  I  have  obseryed 
ikirtt  to  be  a  very  common  sensation  among  both 
officers  and  soldiers.  It  occurred  where  no  exercise, 
or  action  of  the  body,  could  have  excited  it. 

Many  officers  have  informed  mc,  that  after  the 
first  onset  in  a  battle  they  felt  a  slow  of  heat,  so 
universal  as  to  be  perceptible  in  both  their  ears. 
This  wjis  the  case,  in  a  particular  manner,  in  the 
battle  of  Princeton,  on  the  third  of  January,  in  the 
year  1777,  on  which  day  the  weather  was  remark- 
ably cold. 

A  veteran  colonel  of  a  New  England  regiment, 
whom  I  visited  at  Princeton,  and  who  was  wounded 
in  the  hand  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  on  the  28th 
of  June,  1778  (a  day  in  which  the  mercury  stood 
at  90""  of  Falirenheit*s  thermometer^  after  describing 
his  situation  at  the  time  he  received  his  wound, 
concluded  his  story  by  remarking,  "that  fighting 
was  hot  work  on  a  cold  day,  but  much  more  so 
on  a  warm  day."  The  many  instances  which 
appeared  after  that  memorable  battle,  of  soldiers 
who  were  found  among  the  sluin  without  any 
marks  of  wounds  or  violence  upon  their  bodies, 
were  probably  occasioned  by  the  heat  excited  in  the 
body,  by  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  being  added  to 
that  of  the  atmosphere. 

Soldiers  bore  operations  of  every  kind,  immedi- 
ately afier  a  battle,  with  mucli  more  fortitude  than 
they  did  at  any  twie  afterwards. 

The  effects  of  the  military  life  upon  the  human 
body  come  next  to  be  considered  under  this  head. 

In  another  place  I  have  mentioned  three  cases 
of  pulmonary  consumption  being  perfectly  cured  by 
the  diet  and  hardshij^  of  a  camp  life. 

Doctor  Blane,  in  his  valuable  observations  on  the 
diseases  incident  to  seamen,  ascribes  the  extraordi- 
nary healthiness  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  month  of 
April,  1782,  to  the  effects  produced  on  the  spirit  of 
the  soldiers  and  seamen,  Dy  the  victory  ODtained 
over  the  French  fleet  on  the  Tith  of  that  month; 
and  relates,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ives,  an 
instance,  in  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
combined  powers  of  France  and  Spain,  in  1744,  in 
which  the  scurvy,  as  well  as  other  diseases,  were 
checked  by  the  prospect  of  a  naval  engagement. 

The  American  army  furnished  an  instance  of  the 
effects  of  victory  upon  the  human  mind,  which  may 
serve  to  •establish  the  inferences  from  the  facts 
related  by  I>octor  Blane.  The  Philadelphia  militia 
who  joined  the  remains  of  General  Washington's 
army,  in  December,  1776,  and  shared  wich  them  a 
few  days  afterwards  in  the  capture  of  a  large  body 
of  Hessians  at  Trenton,  consisted  of  1500  men,  most 
of  whom  had  been  accustomed  to  the  habits  of  a 
city  life.  These  men  slept  in  tents  and  bams,  and 
sometimes  in  the  open  air,  during  the  usual  colds  of 
December  and  January ;  an<l  yet  there  were  but 
two  instances  of  sickness,  and  only  one  of  death,  in 
that  body  of  men  in  the  course  of  nearly  six  weeks, 
in  those  winter  montliSb    This  extraordinary  healthi- 


ness of  so  great  a  number  of  men,  under  such  trying 
circumstances,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  vigour 
infused  into  the  human  body  by  the  victory  of 
Trenton  having  produced  insensibility  to  all  the  usual 
remote  causes  of  diseases. 

Militia  officers  and  soldiers,  who  enjoyed  ffood 
health  during  a  campaign,  were  often  affectea  by 
fevers  and  other  diseases,  as  soon  as  they  returned 
to  their  respective  homes.  I  know  one  instance  of  a 
militia  captain,  who  was  seized  with  convulsions  the 
first  night  he  lay  on  a  feather  bed,  after  sleepins 
several  mouths  on  a  mattress,  or  upon  the  ground 
These  affections  of  the  body  appeared  to  be  pro- 
duced only  by  the  sudden  abstraction  of  that  tone 
in  the  system,  which  was  excited  by  a  sense  of 
danger,  and  the  other  invigorating  objects  of  a 
military  life. 

The  MOATALGiA  of  Doctor  CuUen,  or  the  home" 
iickneM,  was  a  frequent  disease  in  the  American 
army,  more  especially  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
New  England  states.  But  this  disease  was  sus- 
pended by  the  su|)erior  action  of  the  mind,  under 
the  influence  of  the  principles  which  governed  com- 
mon soldiers  in  the  American  army.  Of  this 
General  Gates  furnished  me  with  a  remarkable 
instance  in  1776,  soon  after  his  return  from  the 
command  of  a  large  body  of  regular  troops  and 
militia  at  Ticonderoga.  From  the  effects  of  the 
nostalgia,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  discipline  which 
was  exercised  over  the  militia,  desertions  were  very 
frequent  and  numerous  in  his  army,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  campaign;  and  yet  during  the  thre^ 
weekn  in  which  the  general  expected  every  hour  an 
attack  to  be  made  upon  him  by  General  Burgoyne, 
there  was  not  a  single  desertion  from  his  army, 
which  consisted  at  that  time  of  10,000  men. 

The  patience,  firmness,  and  magnanimity,  with 
which  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  American  army 
endured  the  complicated  evils  of  hunger,  cold  and 
nakedness,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  an  insensibility 
of  body  produced  by  an  uncommon  tone  of  mind, 
excited  by  the  love  of  liberty  and  their  country. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  second  general  division 
of  this  subject,  I  shall  take  notice,  that  more  instan- 
ces of  apoplexies  occurred  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  winter  of  1774-5,  than  had  been  known 
m  former  years.  I  should  have  hesitated  in  record- 
ing this  fact,  had  I  not  found  the  observation  sup- 
ported by  a  fact  of  the  same  kind,  and  produced  by 
a  nearly  similar  cause,  in  the  appendix  to  the  prac- 
tical works  of  Doctor  Baglivi,  professor  of  physic 
and  anatomy  at  Rome.  After  a  very  wet  season  in 
the  winter  of  1694-6,  he  informs  us,  that  "  apoplex- 
ies displayed  their  rage ;  and  perhaps  (adds  our 
author)  some  part  of  this  epidemic  ilLiess  was 
owing  to  the  universal  ffrief  and  domestic  care, 
occasioned  by  all  Europe  being  engitged  in  a  war. 
All  commerce  was  disturbed,  and  all  the  avenues  of 
peace  blocked  up,  so  that  the  stror.gest  heart  could 
scarcely  bear  the  thoughts  of  it."  The  winter  of 
1774-5  was  a  period  of  uncommon  anxiety  among 
the  citizens  of  America.  Every  countenance  wore 
the  marks  of  painful  solicitude  for  the  event  of  a 
petition  to  the  throne  of  Britain,  which  was  to 
determine  whether  reconciliation,  or  a  civil  war,  with 
nil  its  terrible  and  distressing  consequences,  were 
to  take  place.  The  a})opleotic  fit,  which  deprived 
the  world  of  the  talents  and  virtues  of  Peyton 
Randolph,  while  he  filled  the  chair  of  Congress,  in 
1775,  appeared  to  be  occasioned  in  part  by  the  pres- 
sure of  tlie  uncertainty  of  those  great  events  upon 
his  mind.  To  the  name  of  this  illustrious  patriot, 
several  others  might  be  added,  who  were  affected 
by  the  apoplexy  in  the  same  memorable  year.  At 
this  time  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  of 
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the  contest  with  Great  Britain  hod  scarcely  taken 
)>Iace  among  the  citizens  of  America. 

II.  Tlie  political  events  of  the  revolution  pro- 
<lueed  different  effects  upon  the  human  body, 
thi*ough  the  medium  of  the  mind,  according  as 
the^  acted  upon  the  friends  or  enemies  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

I  shall  first  describe  its  effects  upon  the  former 
class  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Many  persons,  of  infirm  and  delicate  habits,  were 
restored  to  perfect  health,  by  the  change  of  place, 
or  occupation,  to  which  the  war  exposed  them. 
This  was  the  case  in  a  more  especial  manner  with 
hysterical  women,  who  were  much  interested  in  the 
successful  issue  of  the  contest  The  same  effects  of 
a  civil  war  upon  the  hysteria,  were  observed  by 
Doctor  Cullen  in  Scotland,  in  the  years  1746  and 
1746.  It  may  perhaps  lielp  to  extend  our  ideas  of 
the  influence  or  the  passions  upon  diseases,  to  add, 
that  when  either  love,  jealousy,  grief,  or  even  devo- 
tion, w^holly  engross  the  female  mind,  they  seldom 
fail,  in  like  manner,  to  cure  or  to  suspend  hysterical 
complaints. 

All  uncommon  cheerfulness  prevailed  everywhere, 
among  the  friends  of  the  revolution.  Defeats,  and 
even  the  loss  of  relations  and  property,  were  soon 
forgotten  in  the  great  objects  of  the  war. 

The  population  in  the  United  States  was  more 
rapid  from  births  during  the  war,  than  it  had  ever 
been  in  the  snme  number  of  years  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country. 

I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  this  increase  of  birthB 
chiefly  to  tne  quantity  and  extensive  circulation  of 
money,  and  to  the  facility  of  procuring  the  means 
of  suDsistence  during  the  war,  which  favoured  mar- 
riages among  the  labouring  part  of  the  people.* 
But  I  have  sufficient  documents  to  prove,  that  mar- 
riages were  more  fruitful  than  in  former  years,  and 
that  a  considerable  number  of  unfruitful  marriages 
became  fruitful  during  the  war.  In  1783,  the  year 
of  the  peace,  there  were  several  children  born  of 
parents  who  had  lived  many  years  together  without 
issue. 

Mr.  Hume  informs  us,  in  his  History  of  England, 
that  some  old  people,  upon  hearing  the  news  of  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  died  suddenly  of  joy. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  doubted  the  truth  of  this 
asi^ertion ;  but  I  am  now  disposed  to  believe  it,  from 
having  heard  of  a  similar  effect  from  an  agreeable 
political  event,  in  the  course  of  the  American  revo- 
lutioiu  Tlic  door-keeper  of  Congress,  an  aged  man, 
died  suddenly,  immediately  after  hearing  of  the 
capture  of  Lord  Cornwalliss  army.  His  death  was 
universally  ascribed  to  a  violent  emotion  of  political 
joy.  Tliis  species  of  joy  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  emotions  that  can  agitate  the  human  mind. 

Perhaps  the  influence  of  that  ardour  in  trade  and 
speculation,  which  seized  many  of  the  friends  of  the 
revolution,  and  which  was  excited  by  the  fallacious 
nominal  amount  of  the  paper  money,  should  rather 
be  considered  as  a  disease,  than  as  a  passion.  It  un- 
hinged the  judgment,  deposed  the  moral  faculty,  and 
filled  the  imagination,  in  many  people,  with  airy 
and  impracticable  schemes  of  wealth  and  grandeur. 
Desultory  manners,  and  a  peculiar  species  of  extem- 
pore conduct,  were  among  its  cliaracteristic  symp- 
toms. It  produced  insensibility  to  cold,  hurger,  and 
danger.  The  trading  towns,  and  in  some  instances 
the  extremities  of  the  United  States,  were  frequently 


♦  Wheat,  which  wos  «>Id  befbre  the  war  for  wvon  shillings 
ftnd  si.\|>ence,  was  sold  for  («-vcra]  years  during  the  war  for 
four,  and  In  some  place*  for  two  and  sixpence  Pennsylvania 
currency,  per  bushel.  Bef^gars  of  every  description  disap- 
peared In  the  year  1776,  aud  were  seldom  seen  till  near  the 
dose  of  the  wa£ 


visited  in  a  few  hours  or  days  by  personB  affected 
by  this  disease;  and  hence,  **to  travel  with  the 
speed  of  a  speculator,**  became  a  common  saying  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  This  species  of  insanity 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  by  that  name)  did  not 
require  the  confinement  of  a  Bedlam  to  cure  it,  like 
the  South-Sea  madness  described  by  Doctor  Mead. 
Its  remedies  were  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  mo- 
ney, and  the  events  of  the  peace. 

The  political  events  of  the  revolution  produced 
upon  its  enemies  very  different  effects  from  those 
which  have  been  mentioned. 

The  hypochondriasis  of  Doctor  Cullen  occurred,  in 
many  instances,  in  persons  of  this  description.  In 
some  of  them,  the  terror  and  distress  of  the  revolu- 
tion brought  on  a  true  melancholia.*  The  causes 
which  produced  these  diseases  may  be  reduced  to 
four  heads.  1.  The  loss  of  former  power  or  influ- 
ence in  government  2.  The  destruction  of  the  hier- 
archy of  the  English  church  in  America.  8.  The 
change  in  the  habits  of  diet,  and  company,  and  man- 
ners, produced  by  the  annihilation  of  just  debts  by 
means  of  depreciated  paper  money.  And  4  The 
neglect,  insults,  and  oppression,  to  which  the  loyal- 
ists were  exposed,  from  individuals,  and,  in  several 
instances,  from  the  laws  of  some  of  the  statea. 

It  was  observed  in  South  Carolina,  that  several 
gentlemen,  who  had  protected  their  estates  by  swear- 
ing allegiance  to  the  British  government,  died  soon 
af^r  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  by  the  British 
army.  Tlieir  deaths  were  ascribed  to  the  neglect 
with  which  they  were  treated  by  their  ancient 
friends,  who  had  adhered  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  disease  was  called,  by  the  com- 
mon people,  t\ie  protection  fever. 

From  the  causes  which  produced  this  hypochon- 
driasis, I  haye  taken  the  liberty  of  distinguishing  it 
by  the  name  of  revolutiana. 

In  some  cases,  this  disease  was  rendered  fatal  by 
exile  and  confinement ;  and,  in  others,  by  those  per- 
sons who  were  afflicted  with  it  seeking  relief  from 
spirituous  liquors. 

The  termination  of  the  war  by  the  peace  in  1783 
did  not  terminate  the  American  revolution.  The 
minds  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were 
wholly  unprepared  for  their  new  situation.  The 
excess  of  the  passion  for  liberty,  inflamed  by  the 
successful  issue  of  the  war,  produced,  in  many  peo- 
ple, opinions  and  conduct,  which  could  not  be  re- 
movea  by  reason  nor  restrained  by  government 
For  a  while,  they  threatened  to  render  abortive  the 
goodness  of  Heaven  to  the  United  States,  in  deliver- 
ing them  from  the  evils  of  slavery  and  war.  Tlie 
extensive  influence  which  these  opinions  had  upon 
the  understandings,  passions,  and  morals  of  manvof 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  constituted  a  form 
of  insanity,  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  distin- 
guishing by  the  name  of  anarckia, 

I  hope  no  offence  will  be  given  by  the  freedom  of 
any  of  these  remai  ks.  An  inquirer  after  philosophi- 
cal truth  should  consider  the  passions  of  men  in  the 
same  light  that  he  does  tlie  laws  of  matter  or  mo- 
tion. The  friends  and  enemies  of  the  American 
revolution  must  have  been  more,  or  less,  than  men, 
if  they  could  have  sustained  the  mngnitnde  and  ra- 
pidity of  the  events  that  characterised  it,  without 
discovering  some  marks  of  human  weakness,  both  in 
body  and  mind.  Perhaps  these  weaknewes  were 
pennitted,  that  human  nature  might  receive  fresh 
honours  in  America,  by  the  contending  partiee  (whe- 
ther produced  by  the  controversies  about  independ- 
ence or  the  national  government)  mutually  forgiving 


•  InsanU  partialis  sine  dyspepela,  of  Doctor  Cnllan. 
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BIOORArnCAL  ▲KIODOTB  Or  AHTHONT  BXinOVX. 

This  excelletit  man  was  placed  by  hid  friends  in 
early  life  in  a  couatiiig-house,  but  finding  commei'ee 
opened  temptations  to  a  worldly  spirit,  he  left  his 
master,  and  bound  himself  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
eooper.  Ending  this  business  too  laborious  for  his 
eonstitation,  he  declined  it,  and  devoted  himself  to 
•ehool-keepiog ;  in  which  useful  employment  he 
eontinned  during  the  greatest  ^rt  of  his  hfe. 

He  possessed  uncommon  activity  and  industry  in 
every  thins  he  undertook.  He  did  every  thing  as 
if  the  words  of  his  Saviour  were  perpetually  sound- 
ing in  his  ears,  "  wist  ye  not,  that  I  must  be  about 
myFather's  business?" 

He  used  to  soy,  **  the  highest  act  of  charity  in  the 
world  was  to  bear  with  the  nnreatonableneu  of 
mankind." 

He  generally  wore  plush  clothes,  and  gaye  as  a 
reason  for  it,  that  after  he  had  worn  them  for  two 
or  three  years,  they  made  comfortable  and  decent 
garments  for  the  poor. 

He  once  informed  a  young  friend,  that  his  me- 
mory began  to  fail  him;  *'  but  thii,"  said  he,  *< gives 
me  one  gpreat  advantage  over  thea — for  thou  canst 
find  entertainment  in  reading  a  good  book  only  once 
-^nt  I  enjoy  that  pleasure  as  often  as  I  read  it; 
for  it  is  always  new  to  me.'* 

He  published  several  valuable  tracts  in  favour  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  bla ^k:),  and  of  the  civilizing 
and  christianizing  the  Indians.  He  also  published  a 
pa!np!ilet  against  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  All 
these  publications  were  circulated  with  great  indus- 
try, and  at  his  own  expense,  throughout  every  part 
of  the  United  States. 

He  wrote  letters  to  the  aueen  of  Great-Britain, 
and  to  the  queen  of  Port  igat,  to  u^  their  influence 
with  their  respective  courts  to  abolish  the  African 
tradei  He  accompanied  his  letter  to  the  queen  of 
Great-Britain  with  a  present  of  his  works.  The 
queen  received  them  with  great  politeness,  and  said 
after  reading  them  *'  that  the  author  appeared  to  be 
a  very  good  man." 

He  also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  war. 

During  the  time  the  British  army  was  in  posse v 
sion  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  he  wtis  indefatigable 
in  his  endeavours  to  render  the  situation  of  the  per- 
sons who  suffered  from  captivity  as  easy  as  possible. 
He  knew  no  fear  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow  men, 
however  dignified  they  were  by  titles  or  station, 
and  such  wefe  the  propriety  and  gentleness  of  his 
manners  in  his  intercourse  with  the  gentlemen  who 
commanded  the  British  and  German  troops,  that 
when  he  could  not  obtain  the  objects  of  his  requests, 
he  never  failed  to  secure  their  civilities,  and  fre- 
quently their  esteem. 

So  great  was  his  sympathy  with  every  thing  that 
was  capable  of  feeling  pain,  that  he  resolved,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  to  cat  no  animal  food.  Upon 
coming  into  his  brother's  house  one  day,  when  his 
family  was  dining  upon  poultry,  he  'was  asked  by 
his  brother's  wife,  to  sit  down  and  dine  with  them. 
*'What!  (said  he)  would  you  have  me  eat  my 
neighbours?" 

"niis  misapplication  of  a  moral  feeling  was  sup- 
posetl  to  have  brought  on  such  a  debility  in  his  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  as  produced  a  disease  in  those 
parts  of  which  he  finally  died. 

Few  men,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  ever  lived 
a  more  disinterested  life!    And  yet,  upon  his  death- 


bed, he  said,  he  wished  to  live  a  little  longer,  that 
*'  he  might  bring  down  self.'* 

The  lost  time  he  ever  walked  across  his  room,  was 
to  take  from  his  desk  six  dollars,  which  he  gave  to  a 
poor  widow  whom  he  had  long  assisted  to  maintain. 

He  bequeathed  after  the  death  of  his  widow,  a 
house  and  lot  in  which  consisted  his  whole  estate,  to 
the  support  of  a  school  for  the  education  of  negro 
children,  which  he  had  founded  and  taught  for  seve- 
ral years  before  his  death. 

He  died  in  May,  1784.  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  persons  of  all  reli- 
gious denominations,  and  by  many  hundred  black 
people. 

Colonel  J n,  who  had  served  in  the  American 

army  during  the  late  war,  in  returning  from  the 
funeral,  pronounced  an  eulogium  upon  him.  It  con- 
sisted only  of  the  following  words :  "  I  would  ra- 
ther," said,  he,  "  be  Anthonj^  Benezet  in  that  coffin, 
than  George  Washington  with  all  his  fame." 

•Tn^  10, 1788. 

BIOOBAPmCAL  ANSCDOnB    OV  BKNJAMIH  UkT. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  name  of  this  celebrated 
Christian  philosopher  was  familiar  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  to  nearly  every  child,  in  Pennsylvania. 
His  size,  which  was  not  much  above  four  feet,  his 
dress,  which  was  always  the  same,  consisting  of 
light-coloured  plain  clothes,  a  white  hat,  and  half- 
boots  ; — his  milk-white  beard,  which  hung  upon  his 
breast;  and,  above  all,  his  peculiar  principles  and 
conduct,  rendered  him  to  many,  an  ooject  of  admi- 
ration, and  to  all,  the  subject  oi  conversation. 

He  was  born  in  Eneland,  and  spent  the  early  part 
of  his  life  at  sea.  His  first  settlement  was  in  Bar- 
badoes,  as  a  merchant,  where  he  was  soon  convinced 
of  the  iniquity  of  the  slave  trade.  He  bore  an  open 
testimony  against  it,  in  all  companies,  by  which 
means  he  rendered  himself  so  unpopular,  that  he  left 
the  island  in  disgust,  and  settled  in  the  then  pi*o- 
vince  of  Pennsylvania.  He  fixed  his  home  at  Abing- 
ton,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia,  from  whence  he 
made  frequent  excursions  to  the  city,  and  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Pennsylvania,  he 
found  many  of  his  brethren,  the  people  called  Qua- 
kers, had  fallen  so  far  from  tlieir  original  principles, 
as  to  keep  negro  slaves.  He  remonstrated  With 
them,  both  publicly  and  privately,  against  the  pi-ac- 
tice ;  but,  frequently  with  so  much  indiscreet  zeal,  as 
to  sive  great  offence.  He  often  disturbed  their 
public  meetings,  by  interrupting  or  opposing  their 
preachers,  for  which  he  was  once  earned  out  of  a 
meeting-house,  by  two  or  three  friends.  Upon  this 
occasion  he  submitted  with  patience  to  what  he  con- 
sidered a  species  of  persecution.  He  lay  down  nt 
the  door  of  the  meetmg-house,  in  a  shower  of  rain, 
till  diyine  worship  was  ended;  nor  could,, he  be 
prevailed  upon  to  rise,  till  the  whole  congregation 
nad  stepped  over  him  in  their  way  to  their  respect- 
ive homes. 

To  show  his  indignation  against  the  practice  of 
slave-keeping,  he  once  carried  a  bladder  filled  with 
blood  into  a  meeting;  and,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  congregation,  thrust  a  swora,  wliich  he  had 
concealed  under  his  coat,  into  the  bladder,  exclaim- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  "Thus  shall  God  shed  the 
blood  of  those  persons  who  enslave  their  fellow- 
creatures."  The  terror  of  this  extravagant  and  un- 
expected act,  produced  swoonings  in  several  of  the 
women  of  the  congregation. 

He  once  went  into  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  found  him  seated  at  breakfast,  with  his 
family  around  him.  Being  asked  by  him  to  sit  down 
and  breakfast  with  them,  he  said,  "  Dost  thou  keep 
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Blaves  in  thy  house  ?**  Upon  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  said,  "  Then  I  will  not  partake  with 
tliee,  of  the  fruits  of  thy  unrighteousness."* 

He  took  great  pains  to  convince  a  farmer  and  his 
wife,  in  Chester  county,  of  the  iniquity  of  keeping 
negro  slaves,  but  to  no  purpose.  Tliey  not  only 
kept  their  slaves,  but  defended  the  practice.  One 
day  he  went  into  their  house,  and  after  a  short  dis- 
course with  them  u|'on  the  wickedness,  and  parti- 
cularly the  inhumanity  of  separating  children  from 
their  parents,  wliieh  was  involved  in  the  slave  trade, 
he  seized  the  only  child  of  the  family,  (a  little  girl 
about  three  years  old)  and  pretended  to  run  away 
witli  her.  The  child  cried  bitterly,  "  I  will  be  good 
— I  will  be  good,'*  and  the  parents  showed  signs  of 
being  alarmed.  Upon  observing  this  scene,  Mr.  Lay 
said,  verj*  emphatically,  "  You  9(e  and  feel  now  a 
little  of  the  distress  you  occosion  every  day,  by  the 
inhuman  practice  of  slave-keeping.** 

This  singular  philosopher  did  not  limit  his  pious 
testimony  against  vice,  to  slave-keeping  alone.  He 
was  opposed  to  every  species  of  extravagance.  Uiwn 
the  introduction  of  tea,  as  an  article  of  diet,  into 
Pennsylvania,  his  wife  bought  a  small  quantity  of 
it,  with  a  set  of  cups  and  saucers,  and  brought  them 
home  with  her.  Mr.  Lay  took  them  from  her, 
brought  them  back  ogain  to  the  city,  and  from  the 
balcony  of  the  court-house  scattered  the  tea,  and 
broke  the  cups  and  saucers,  in  tlie  presence  of  many 
hundred  spectators,  delivering,  at  the  same  time,  a 
striking  lecture  upon  the  folly  of  preferring  that 
foreign  herb,  with  its  expensive  appurtenances,  to 
the  simple  and  wholesome  diet  of  our  country. 

He  possessed  a  good  deal  of  wit,  and  was  quick  at 
repartee.  A  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  who  knew  his 
peculiarities,  once  met  him  in  a  crowd,  at  a  funeral, 
in  Germantown.  Being  desirous  of  entering  into  a 
conversation  with  him  that  should  divert  the  com- 
pany, the  citizen  accosted  him,  with  the  most  re- 
spei'tful  ceremony,  and  declared  himself  to  be  **  his 
most  humble  servant'*  "Art  thou  my  servant?** 
said  Mr.  Lay ;  "  Yes,  I  am !"  said  the  citizen.  "Then," 
said  Mr.  Lay,  (holding  up  his  foot  towards  him.) 
"  clean  this  shoe."  This  unexpected  reply  turned  the 
laugh  upon  the  citizen.  Being  desirous  of  recovering 
himself  m  the  opinion  of  the  company,  he  aiike<l  him 
to  instruct  him  in  the  way  to  heaven.  '*  Dost  thou 
indeed  wish  to  be  taught  V  said  Mr.  Lay.  "  1  do!** 
said  the  citizen.  **  Then,**  said  Mr.  Lay,  "  do  justice, 
love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  tliy  God. 

He  wrote  a  small  treatise  upon  negro-slavery, 
which  he  brought  to  Dr.  Franklin  to  be  printed. 
Upon  looking  over  it,  the  Doctor  told  him  that  it 
was  not  pnged,  and  that  there  appeared  to  be  no 
order  or  arrangement  in  it  *'  It  is  no  matter,**  said 
3Ir.  Lay,  "  print  any  part  thou  pleasest  first"  This 
book  contained  many  pious  sentiments,  and  strong 
expressions  against  negro  slavery ;  but  even  the  ad- 
dress and  skill  of  Dr.  Franklin  were  not  sufficient  to 
coimect  its  different  parts  together  so  as  to  render 
it  an  agreeable  or  useful  work.  This  book  is  in  the 
library  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Liiy  was  extremely  attentive  to  young  people. 
He  took  great  pleasure  in  visiting  schools,  where  he 
often  preached  to  the  youth.  He  frequently  carried 
a  basket  of  religious  biooks  with  him,  and  distributed 
them  as  prizes  among  the  scholars. 

He  was  fond  of  reading.  In  the  print  of  him, 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  many  houses  in  Philadelphia, 
he  is  represented  with  "  Tryon  on  Happiness**  in  his 
hand,  a  book  which  he  valued  very  much,  and  which 
he  frequently  carried  with  him  in  his  excursions 
from  home. 

He  was  kind  and  charitable  to  the  ]>oor.  but  had 
no  compassion  for  beggarsw    He  used  to  say,  "  there 


was  no  man  or  woman,  who  was  able  to  fgo  abroad 
to  beg,  that  was  not  able  to  earn  four  pence  a  day, 
and  this  sum,  he  said,  was  enough  to  keep  any  pei^ 
son  above  want  or  dependence  in  this  oountiy." 

He  was  a  severe  enemy  to  idleness,  insomuch  that 
when  he  could  not  employ  himself  out  of  doors,  or 
when  he  was  tired  of  reacung,  he  used  to  spend  lus 
time  in  spinning.  His  common  sitting-room  was 
hung  with  skeins  of  tliread,  spun  entirely  by  him- 
sell     All  his  clothes  were  of  hu  own  manufactory. 

He  was  extremely  temperate  in  his  diet,  living 
chiefly  upon  vegetables.  Turnips  boiled,  and  after^ 
wards  roasted,  were  his  favourite  dinner.  His  drink 
was  pure  water.  From  a  desire  of  imitating  our  Sa- 
viour in  every  thing  he  once  attempted  to  last  for 
forty  days.  Tliis  experiment,  it  is  said,  had  nearly 
cost  him  his  life.  He  was  obliged  to  desist  from  it 
.  lon^  before  the  forty  days  were  expired;  but  the 
I  fasting,  it  was  said,  so  much  debilitated  his  body  as 
I  to  accelerate  his  death.  He  lived  above  eighty 
years,  and  died  in  his  own  house  in  Abington,  about 
thirty  years  ago. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  Uiis  extraordinary 
man,  we  cannot  help  absolving  him  of  his  weak- 
nesses, when  we  contemplate  his  many  active  vir- 
tues. He  was  the  pioneer  of  that  war,  which  has 
since  been  carried  on  so  successfully  against  the 
commerce  and  slavery  of  the  negroes^  Perhaps  the 
turbulence  and  severity  of  his  temper  were  neces- 
sary to  rouse  the  torpor  of  the  human  mind,  at  the 
period  in  which  he  lived,  to  this  interesting  subject 
Tiie  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Anthony  Beneaet, 
i  who  completed  what  Mr.  Lay  began,  would  pnv 
I  b;;bly  have  been  as  insufficient  for  the  work  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Lay,  as  the  humble  piety  of  De 
Renty,  or  of  Thomas  A'Kempis,  would  have  been  to 
have  accomplished  the  works  of  the  zealous  Luther, 
or  the  intrepid  Knox,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  success  of  ^Ir.  Lay,  in  sowing  the  seeoB  of  a 
,  principle  which  bids  fair  to  produce  a  revolution  in 
I  morals,  commerce,  and  government,  in  the  new  and 
in  tlie  old  world,  should  teach  the  benefactors  of 
mankind  not  to  despair,  if  they  do  not  see  the  fruits 
I  of  their  benevolent  propositions,  or  undertakings, 
{  during  their  lives.  >io  one  seed  of  truth  or  virtue 
i  ever  perished.  Wherever  it  may  be  sowed,  or  even 
scattered,  it  will  preserve  and  carry  with  it  the 
principle  of  life.  Some  of  these  seeds  produce  their 
fruits  in  a  short  time,  but  the  most  valuable  of  them, 
like  the  venerable  oak,  are  centuries  in  growing; 
but  they  are  uidike  the  pride  of  the  forest,  as  well 
as  all  other  vegetable  productions,  in  being  incapa* 
ble  of  a  decay.  They  exist  and  bloom  for  ever. 
February  KXA,  1790. 

COLLEGE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

In  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  con- 
nected with  the  Whitefield  revival  or  agitation, 
whicli  occurre<l  in  America  in  1741,  the  future 
e<lncation  of  the  clerg>'  became  a  matter  of  iin- 
jwrtaiit  consideration ;  and  New  Jersey  belonging 
to  the  Synod  of  New  York  in  tlie  seimration 
from  the  Svnod  of  Philadelphia,  it  was  detennineil 
to  establisfi  a  seat  of  learning  in  the  former  state. 
The  religious  education  of  the  new  Church  party 
hod  been  more  eftectively  than  ostentatiously 
provided  for  at  the  8ch(M>l  established  by  the  Rev. 
William  Tennent  at  Neshaininy,  known  as  the 
Log  College,  which  had  sent  forth  from  its  hum- 
ble doorway  several  eminent  divines  and  preach- 
ers.*   The  decline  of  this  seminary  with  the  age 


^  Its  history  has  boon  wiittcn  by  Dr.  Archibald  Alexsader. 
William  Tenoent,  i^cn'r,  wa»  a  native  uf  Jrelami  and  belonged 
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founder,  and  the  unfortunate  expolsion  of 
oos  Brainerd  from  Yale,  hastened  the  work 
^Miration  for  the  College  of  New  Jebset. 
urter  was  obtained  with  ditiicalty  in  1746,'*' 
leculiar  religious  interests  of  the  applicants 
little  reganled  in  New  Jersey.  Jonathan 
nson,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  gradu- 
^  Yale,  acted  as  its  first  President,  at  Eliza- 
>wn,  where  he  was  settled  as  a  clergyman 
short  time,  till  his  death  in  1747,  within  a 
of  the  organization.  He  was  a  nmn  of 
jT  as  a  preacher,  and  left  a  large  number  of 
ius  and  theological  publications.  A  new 
ar  was  now  obtained  from  (jovemor  Bel- 

in  1748,  and  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr  was 
n  President.  This  pious  man,  the  friend  of 
dfield,  and  the  son-in-kw  of  Jonathan  £d- 
),  was  the  fitlier  of  the  subsequent  unhappy 
;ian  who  bore  his  name.  Ue  was  born  in 
dcticut  in  1716,  and  arrived  at  the  College 
)W  Jersey  through  his  settlement  as  a  cler- 
Q  at  Newark,  whore  the  College  was  held 
5  his  hfe.  He  died  in  1757,  in  which  year 
sdtution  was  removed  to  Princeton.  Burr's 
cter  is  spoken  of  with  great  admiration  for 
lergy  in  affairs,  his  happy  temper  and  pulpit 
mce.t    President  Burr  prepared   a  Latin 


lly  to  the  l!pt8oopa]  Chnrcb.  Whltefleld  vtsited  his 
It  Ne^baininv  In  lt89,  and  speaks  of  ^  the  place  wherein 
ins  men  study,  in  contempt  called  the  College."*  It  was 
e  Dack-c*>nntrv  stmcture  of  the  Iw-cabin  order, 
t  Sketch  of  tbe  Origin  of  the  CoUWe  of  New  Jersey, 
bel  Qrccn.  Notes  to  Discoarses,  28& 
•than  Belcher  was  a  man  of  spirit  In  the  ColooM  annala. 
I  bom  in  1681,  of  a  good  fiuDilr  at  Cambri<^ge.  Mass., 
tdnated  at  the  CoUeee,  trarclled  in  Europe,  and  lived 
>D  as  a  merchant  on  bis  return,  till  he  was  i^polnted  to 
remment  of  Massachusetts  in  1780.  He  was  a  good 
His  frankness  and  energy  caused  his  removal  from 
rhen  the  Government  of  New  Jersey  was  given  him, 
16  lived  ten  years,  dying  in  office  in  1767.  His  fHend 
Surr  at  Princeton  preached  his  sermon  a  few  days  only 
lis  own  death. 

T  Is  barled  in  the  graveyard  at  Princeton,  where  his 
lat  oame  to  be  laid  beside  him.  *The  Latin  inscription 
Qonument  is  of  more  than  usual  eloquence.  Tbeceoo- 
i  Princeton  are  noticeable  in  this  particular. 

Qncris  Yiator  quails  qnantusqae  fait? 

Perpauds  aocipe. 

Vir  ci^rpore  parvo  et  tenul, 

Btudiis,  vigil  lis,  asslduLsque  laborlbOB, 

Macra 

Bogacitate,  Perspicacitate,  Agilitate, 

Ac  Solertla  (si  fasdicereX 

Plusquam  humana,  pene 

Angelica. 

Animu  ferme  totus. 

Omnigena  Literatura  instructua, 

Theologia  projstantior : 

Gonclonator  vofubilis,  suavis  et  saadua : 

Orator  fiicundus. 

Moribus  facilis,  candidus  et  Jucundos, 

Vita  egregie  liberalis  ac  beneflcus: 

^  Supra  vero  omnia  emicnerunt 

Pietas  et  Benevolentia. 

8ed  ah  I  quanta  et  quota  Ingenil, 

IndustrifP,  Pmdentise,  Paticntin, 

Ceterarumque  omnium  Virtutum 

kxemptarla, 

Marmoris  sepulchralis  Augustla 

Retioebit. 

Multum  desideratuB,  multom 

I>11ectu^ 

Humanl  generis  Delicic 

O I  infandum  sui  Desideritun, 

Gemit  Ecclesia,  plorat 

Academia: 

At  Ckeln'm  plaudit,  dum  lUe 

Ingreditnr 

In  GandiQm  Domini 

Dulce  loquentis, 

Engc  bone  et  fldelV) 

Berrel 

AM  Yiator  tamm  vtqriee  flima. 


grammar,  published  in  New  York  in  1762,  which 
was  Q^  in  the  College  and  known  as  the  ^^  New- 
ark Grammar ;"  and  as  a  specimen  of  his  La- 
tinity  there  is  extant  in  manuscript  an  oration  in 
that  hinguage  which  he  delivered  in  Newark  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Philip  Doddridge,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  the 
College.*  The  Eulogium  on  his  Death,  by  Wil- 
liam Livingston,  celebrates  his  virtues  and  acute- 
ness  with  animated  panegyrict 

Burr  was  succeeded  by  the  eminent  metaphysi- 
cian, Jonathan  Edwards,  who  arrived  from  Stock- 
bridge  in  1758,  and  whose  death  occurred,  when 
he  had  soarcelv  entered  upon  his  new  duties,  but 
a  few  months  later.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  called  from  Virginia, 
where  he  had  passed  a  distinguished  career  as  a 
faithful  and  eloquent  preacher,  to  the  post  in  1758. 
lie  Iiad  previously  visited  England  with  the  liev. 
Gilbert  Tenneut,!  in  a  suocessnil  tour  for  contribu- 
tions. The  College  building  erected  in  1756  with 
the  funds  thus  collected,  was  at  first  to  be  called 
Belcher  Hall,  but  the  Governor,  modestlv  setting 
aside  his  own  claims,  gave  it  the  name  of  Nassau 
Hall,  in  honor  of  the  great  Protestant  hero  Wil- 
liam lU.  It  has  been  said  to  have  been  tlie  best 
college  stmcture  in  its  time  in  the  country,  and 
the  largest  single  edifice  in  the  colonies.§  De- 
clining this  first  appointment  Davies  was  elected 
again  in  1759,  when  he  left  Hanover,  where  his 
influence  was  very  great,  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  the  Presidency,  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  only  a  year  and  a  half  after,  in  1761,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-six.  His  reputation  as  an 
ardent  missionary  and  zealous  preacher  was  very 
great,  and  his  personal  character  greatly  strength- 
ened the  college.  His  early  discourses  on  the 
£i^)edition  of  Braddock,  in  a  note  to  one  of  which 
in  August,  1755,  entitled  "  Religion  and  Patriot- 
ism the  Constituents  of  a  Good  Soldier,"  he  pi-o- 
phetically  "points  out  to  tlie  public  that  heroic 
youth.  Col.  Washington,  whom  I  cannot  but  hope 
]Providence  has  hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a 
manner  for  some  important  service  to  his  country," 
and  a  third  addressed  to  tlie  Militia  of  Hanover 


^  Dr.  J.  F.  Stearns's  Hist  Dlsoonrae  relating  to  the  First  Prea- 
byterian  Chnrcb  In  Newark,  p.  18S.  There  arc  nnmeroos  dia- 
tlnct  and  forcible  noticea  of  Burr  in  this  book. 

t  A  Funeral  Eulogium  on  the  Reverend  Mr.  Aaron  Burr, 
late  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  by  William  Liv- 
ingston, Esq. 

Of  comfort  no  man  apeak  I 
Let's  tan^  of  graves,  and  worms,  and  epitaphs, 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eves, 
Write  sorrow  in  tne  bosom  of  the  earth.  BiuuBB. 

Stat  sua  cuique  dies;  breve  ct  Irreparabile  tempus 
Omnibus  est  vitss  :  scd  Cuiiam  extcndere  foctis, 
Hoc  vlrtutis  opus. 

New  York,  Printed :  Boston ;  Reprinted  by  Green  snd  Rus- 
sell in  Queen  street,  for  J.  Winter,  in  Union-street  1768.  4to. 
pp.  28.  „  # 

1  Tennent  was  of  mnch  eelebrity  In  his  day  as  a  follower  of 
Whitelield.    He  affected  some  eccentricity  in  Ills  preaching 
entering  the  pulpit  on  his  NfW  England  tour  in  an  overcoat 
bound  with  a  leathern  girdle,  and  with  long  hair.    His  elo- 
quence was  In  the  line  of  the  terrific.    Whltefleld,  who  was 
with  Tennent  in  New  York  In  1789,  has  described  his  preach- 
ing: "  never  before  heard  I  such  a  searching  sermon.    He  went 
to  the  bottOD^  Indeed,  ami  did  not  daub  with  untenapered  mor- 
tar.   He  is  •a  son  of  thunder,'  and  does  not  regard  the  face  of 
man.**    With  his  energy  ho  somcUmes  forgot  courtesy  and 
Christian  humility,  and  was  very  abusive.    Dr.  Alexander  mr- 
nishes  a  list  of  his  publicaUons.— History  of  the  Log  College 

91-M. 
«  Dr.   Ja&  W.  Alexander's  MB.  Centennial  Discourse  at 

Piioceton,  IBM. 
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Co.,  at  a  general  muster  in  May,  1769,  when  his 
eloquence  at  once  filled  the  ranks,  have  connected 
hid  name  with  tlie  puhlic  history  of  his  country'. 
He  published  numerous  sermons,  a  collection  of 
wliich  in  three  volumes  ^^  on  tlie  most  usetnl  and 
important  subjects'^  has  been  much  read.  His 
style  was  warm  and  impassioned. 

Davies  was  not  only  an  energetic  dechiimer  of 
poetic  prose,  but  wrote  verses  of  considerable  ex- 
cellence. His  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  old  pre- 
ceptor, Samuel  Blair,*  witli  its  warmth  of  feeling 
shows  a  moilern  taste  in  composition  which  mny 
be  contrasted  with  the  cramped  efiiisions  of  a  simi- 
lar character  of  which  we  have  given  specimens 
in  the  old  Puritan  literature. 


Blair  is  no  more— then  this  poor  world  has 


lost 

As  rich  a  jewel  as  her  stores  could  boast ; 
Heaveu,  in  just  vengeance,  has  recalled  again, 
Its  faitliful  envoy,  fixim  the  sons  of  men, 
Advanced  him  from  bis  pious  toils  below, 
In  raptures  there,  in  kiudred  plains  to  glow. 

O  had  not  the  mournful  news  divulged, 
My  mind  had  still  the  pleasing  dream  indulged— 
btdl  fancied  Blair,  with  health  nnd  vigor  blessed. 
With  some  grand  purpose  laboring  in  his  breast 
In  studious  thought,  pursuing  truUi  divine. 
Till  tlie  full  demonstration  round  him  sliine ; 
Or,  from  the  sacred  desk,  proclaiming  loud, 
His  Master's  message,  to  the  attentive  crowd, 
While  heavenly  truth  with  bright  conviction  glares, 
And  coward  error  shrinks,  and  disappears ; 
While  quick  remorse,  the  hardy  sinner  feels. 
And  Calv'ry*s  balm,  the  bleeding  conscience  healsbf 

In  1769,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gibbons,  who 
was  the  London  editor  of  Davies's  Sermons,  pub- 
lished a  Collection  of  Hymns  in  which  there  are 
fifteen  assigned  to  Davies.  These  were  found 
among  the  manuscripts  of  the  latter.  Two  of 
them  may  be  quoted  as  well  for  their  historical 
as  their  devotional  interest. 


MATI02CAL   JUDOmiflB    DXPBXCATKD,  AHD   NATI02CAL 

PLBAPKD4 

I. 

While  o*er  our  guilty  land,  O  Lord, 
We  view  the  terrors  of  tliy  sword ; 
While  heav'n  its  fruitful  showers  denies. 
And  nature  round  us  fades  and  dies ; 


*  Samuel  Blair  was  born  in  Ireland,  came  to  America  as  a 
youth,  and  wa»  educated  at  the  Log  College.  lie  was  settled 
as  a  preacher  at  Shrew^bury,  Ni-w  Jer^y,  and  in  New  Lon- 
donderry, or  Focg's  Manor,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  formed 
a  classical  school  m  which  Dayics,  tlie  Rev.  John  Rodgers,  and 
other  divines,  were  educated,  lie  died  youne,  at  t^B  age  of 
thirty-nine.    His  tomb  at  Fogg's  Manor  bears  the  inscription — 

In  yonder  sacred  house  I  spent  my  breath, 
Kow  silent,  mouldering,  here  I  lie  in  death; 
Tbe^-e  tips  shall  wake  and  yet  declare, 
A  dread  amen  to  truths  they  published  there. 

John  Blair,  his  brother,  was  Professor  of  Divinity  at  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  1767  to  176S>.  Oi-.e  of  his  sisters  marrie<l  the 
Rev.  Robert  8mltli  of  Pequeo,  the  father  of  President  8mith  of 
the  College,  of  John  Blair  Smith,  and  of  tlie  Rev.  Willhun 
Smith. 

t  We  are  indebteil  for  tlii!*  extract  to  Dr.  Alexander's  Log 
CoUeg*^  as  we  arc  for  the  knowledge  of  the  hymns  which  fol- 
low, to  his  son.  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander.  Davies's  elegy  was 
published  in  a  volume  of  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  SamueTBlair, 
PhUadelphla,  1754. 

X  This  and  the  following  Hymn  were  printed  by  the  Author, 
with  two  Discourses  on  Amos  iii.  1-4  entitled  VirginU's  Dan- 
ger  and  Rfrnt^dy,  and  occasioned  by  the  severe  Drought  in  sun- 
dry Part.*  t>f  that  Country,  and  the  defeat  of  General  Jtoid- 
dock,  liM.<«^ibbon's  note. 


IL 


While  clouds  collecting  o*er  our  head 
Seem  charg'd  with  wrath  to  smite  us  dead. 
Oh  I  whither  shall  the  helpless  fly  f 
To  whom  but  thee  direct  our  cry  7 


m. 


The  helpless  sinner^s  cries  and  tears 
Are  grown  familiar  to  thine  ears; 
Oft  has  thy  mercy  sent  relief, 
When  all  was  fear  and  hopeless  grief: 


IV. 


On  thee  our  guardian  God  we  call, 
Before  thy  throne  of  grace  we  OeUI  ; 
And  is  there  no  deliv'rance  there  ? 
And  must  we  perish  in  despair  f 


v. 


See,  we  repent,  we  weep,  we  mourn, 

To  our  forsaken  God  we  turn  ; 

0  spare  our  guilty  country,  spare 

The  church  which  thou  bast  planted  here  I 


VL 


Revive  our  withering  fields  with  rain. 
Let  peace  compose  our  laud  again. 
Silence  the  horrid  noise  of  war! 
O  spare  a  guilty  people,  spare  I 


VIL 


We  plead  thy  grace,  indulgent  God, 
We  plead  thy  SSon*s  atoning  blood, 
AVo  plead  thy  gracious  promises. 
And  are  they  unavailing  pleas? 


▼m. 


These  pleas,  by  faith  urg*d  at  thy  throna^ 
Have  brought  ten  thousand  blessings  dowm 
On  guilty  lands  in  helpless  woe ; 
Let  them  prevail  to  save  us  too  I 


02C  TBS  SAMS. 


While  various  rumours  spread  abroad. 
And  hold  our  souls  in  dread  suspense^ 

We  look,  we  fly  to  thee  our  God ; 
Our  refuge  is  thy  Providence. 


II. 


This  wilderness,  so  long  untilPd, 
An  hideous  waste  of  biirren  ground, 

Thy  care  has  made  a  fruitful  field, 
With  peace  and  plenty  richly  crown'd. 


IIL 


Thy  Gospel  spreads  an  heavenly  day 
Throughout  this  once  benighted  land, 

A  Land  once  wild  with  beasts  of  prey. 
By  impious  heathen  rites  prolaii'd ; 


rv. 


Thy  Gospel,  like  n  gen*rou8  vine, 
Its  branches  wide  began  to  spread. 

Refresh 'd  our  souls  with  heav*idy  wine. 
And  ble8s*d  us  with  its  cooling  shade ; 


v. 


And  shall  these  mercies  now  remove  t 
Sliall  peace  and  plenty  fly  away? 

The  land,  that  Henv'n  did  thus  improve, 
Will  Heav'n  give  up  an  helpless  Prey  ? 


VL 


O  must  we  bid  our  God  adieu  ? 

And  must  the  Gospel  take  its  flight? 
0  shall  our  children  never  view 

The  beamings  of  that  heav'nly  Lght  ? 


OOtl^QE  OP  If  EW  JEBSET. 
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Tortnd  it,  Lord ;  with  arnu  of  fitith 

Well  holt]  th«e  fast,  and  thou  dialt  atay ; 
Well  017  vhile  yre  hare  life  or  brMlh, 


(Fell  0^  while  we  have  lif 
Our  tfod,  do  nof  depart  a\ 


li  broken  bearte  and  weejung  ejea 
Cao  find  acc^tance  at  thj  throne, 

14,  here  they  me;  thk  aacnfice 

llioa  wilt  Moept  thm^  Chrnt  tkj  Son. 


The  Kev.  Samael  HiileT  Buooaeded  to  the  Pre- 
tridencj  at  Princeton,  He  was  of  Iriah  birth, 
coining  early  to  America,  had  taken  part  in  the 
WbiteHdd  revival,  and  wtu  settled  as  a  clergyman 
at  Nottingham  in  Maryland  for  MTenteen  yean, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  office.  He  institnled 
an  academy  at  Nottitighani,  where  his  BchoW- 
ship  had  brought  around  him  a  number  of  pnpils 
who  afterwards  becBme  men  of  distinction.*  Fio- 
ley  was  an  saaidnous  College  President,  and  whea, 


M  with  his  predecwaors,  his  t«rm  of  office  ivns 
toiefiy  closed,  nis  remiuoit  were  carried  to  his  grave 
■t  Philadelphia  where  he  died,  borne,  according 
to  hia  reqoeet,  by  eight  members  of  the  senior 
cliM  of  the  CoUc^  of  New  Jersey. 

Flnley's  death  occurred  in  1768,  when  Dr. 
Wltherspoon  was  invited  to  the  Presidency  from 
Scotland.  Hecame  and  was  inangurat«d  in  IT68. 
He  enlarged  the  field  of  the  college  by  promoting 
the  Btndy  of  mathematics  and  mental  philosophy. 
Daring  the  Revolution  the  President  was  trans- 
ferred in  Congress  to  a  wider  sphere. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Princeton,  In 
ITTT,  the  Collcgo  became  the  scene  of  a  conflict 
between  its  British  occupants  and  aportionof  the 
army  of  Washington.  In  theohapol  in  Nft.wan  Hal! 
himg  at  this  time  a  portrait  of  George  11.,  which 
was  d«itroyed  by  an  American  cannon-shot  |)a»ing 
through  the  canvas.  Within  the  same  frame  now 
hangs  a  portrait  of  Washington,  painted  by  Peale, 
and  punlhaaed  with  the  fifty  gnineas  which  were 
presented  to  the  College  by  the  General  ader  the 
conflict.  The  British  plundered  the  library.  Some 
of  the  books  Were  afterwards  found  in  North  Garo- 
Uiia,  left  there  by  the  lroo|>a  of  Comwallis.* 

There  is  a  picture  of  the  Ci^ege  in  the  opening 


daysoftheRevolutioii,byJohn  Adams  in  his  diaij 
of  the  date  of  Aug.  26, 1774,  when  the  young  law- 
yer was  on  his  way  to  the  CoDtinental  Congresa. 

The  college  ie  conveniently  constnicted;  inatead 
of  entries  acrnM  the  building,  the  entrica  ire  from 
end  to  end.  and  the  chaoibera  are  on  each  tide  of 
the  entriee.  There  are  auch  entriep.  one  uboTS 
another,  in  every  story ;  each  chnrnber  hns  three 
wiiidowB,  two  BtuJiej  with  one  window  in  ench,  and 
one  wiailow  between  the  studies  to  enlighten  the 
chamber.  Mr.  Euston.the  ProfesHir  of  Unthematios 
and  Natural  Philosophy,  allowed  us  the  library;  it 
is  not  li^e,  but  lias  some  good  books.  He  then  led 
OB  into  the  apparatus;  here  we  saw  a  most  benntj- 
ful  machine — nu  orrery  or  planetarium,  constructed 
hy  Hr.  Rittenhouse  of  Philadelphia.  By  this  time 
the  bell  rang  for  prayers;  we  went  into  the  chapel; 
the  President  soon  came  in,  and  we  attemled.  The 
scholare  sing  as  badly  na  the  Presbyterians  at  New 
York.  After  prayers  the  President  attended  US  to 
the  balcony  of^  the  college,  where  we  have  a  pro» 
pect  of  a  toriton  of  atraut  eighty  miles'  diameter. 

On  the  establishment  of  peace,  Br.  Samool 
Stanhope  Smith,  the  vice-president,  became  the 
acting  governor  of  the  College,  and  on  llie  death 
of  mtherspoon  in  1T94,  Ita  head.     Ho  ht;ld  the 


•  '  HIi  niBlhod  at  liutm< 
nuna  ma  UwroDEta  and  u 
of  lbs  wiluilBn  In  h»  own  I 


,     .        .      .  M  «Tanlng  of  Huib  0  fi  wu  aiiclre)^ 

tVDt,  Ih«  walls  onl;  being  Irft  itaodlng.    Tbtplcram  la  tba 
□sUaiB  Oillcrv  wan  hnaaUXj  pniVTML  . 
TOU  I.— 18 


wna  nmiittiiblT  IWDlpiant  and  aw«L 
■nd  pollla.'^— Aleusder'a  hot  CaHegi 


In^rrom  theHieiiirDf  tba  pod>- 
tlons  renurka.  tajisg  that  notUng 
a  hmrtf  Isoah.  ,  HIa  or^  ' 
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position  until  he  resigned  it,  from  the  infirmities 
of  age,  in  1812. 

Samuel  Stunbope  Smith,  whose  accomplish- 
ments were  tiie  delight  of  the  last  generation  of 
scholars  and  divines,  was  the  son  of  a  minister  in 
Pennsylvania,  l}r.  Robert  Smith,  of  Scoto-Irish 
descent,  who  came  to  this  country  in  bis  child- 
hooil, — a  man  of  e<lucation  and  character.  Two 
of  his  sons  became  quite  noted  in  the  literary  and 
religious  aiiaii's  of  America:  John  Blair  Smith,  an 
elo(|ucnt  preacher  in  Virginia,  and  the  first  presi- 
dent of  Union  College;  and  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith,  the  president  of  Princeton.  The  latter 
was  bom  at  Pequea,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  seat  of  bis  fatber^s  pastoral  duties, 
March  16,  1750;  studied  at  Pnnceton;  was  the 
first  hea<1  of  the  Presbyterian  Theological  College 
of  Hampden  Sidney,  in  Virginia;  was  called  in 
1779  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  at  Prince- 
ton, and  succeeded  Witherspoon,  his  father-in-law, 
in  the  presidency,  on  bis  df>ath  in  1794.  He  re- 
signed this  utlice  on  account  of  ill  health  in  1812. 
He  died  August  21,  1819. 

The  be£t  known  of  his  literary  productions  is 
his  £89ay  on  the  Catuee  of  the  Variety  of  Com- 
flexion  and  Figure  Ui  the  Human  Speeie$y  which 
ne  published  in  1788,  and  a  second  edition  of 
which,  eidarged  with  a  reply  to  his  Englisli 
critic,  Charles  White,  and  some  strictures  on 
Lord  Karnes's  Discourse  on  the  Original  Diversity 
of  Mankind,  appeared  in  1810.  The  .argument 
of  this  work  is,  a  defence  of  the  unity  of  the  race, 
accounting  for  the  varieties  by  the  infinences  of 
climate,  of  the  state  of  society,  and  the  manner  of 
living.  Though  superseded  by  other  works  in 
the  great  advance  of  the  knowledge  of  facts  and 
study  of  Ethiiologj',  this  work  may  still  be  read 
with  interest  for  the  amenity  of  its  style  and  the 
ingenuity  of  its  views. 

The  late  Dr.  Alexander,  in  bis  memoirs,  has 
left  us  a  distinct  account  of  the  impression  of 
President  Smith  ui)on  his  contemporaries.  He 
describes  his  api)earance  at  Prini^ton  in  1801 : 
"Certainly,  viewing  bini  as  in  his  meridian,  I 
have  never  seen  his.  equal  in  elegance  of  person 
and  manners.  Dignitv  and  winning  grace  were 
remarkably  united  in  his  expressive  countenance. 
His  large  blue  eye  had  a  penetration  which  com- 
manded the  respect  of  all  beholders.  Notwith- 
standing the  want  of  health,  his  cheek  had  a 
bright  rosy  tint,  and  his  smile  lighted  up  the 
whole  face.  The  tones  of  his  elocution  had  a 
thrilling  peculiarity,  and  this  was  more  remarka- 
ble in  his  preaching,  where  it  is  well  known  that 
he  iniituted  the  elaborate  polish  and  oratorical 
glow  of  the  French  school."* 

Ashbel  Green,  who  succeeded  to  President 
Smith,  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  born  at 
Hanover,  July  G,  1762.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  College  of  1783;  entered  the  ministry;  was 

{)n>fessor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosonhy 
D  Princeton  from  1786  to  1787;  was  chaplain 
to  CongK'ss  in  Philiulelphia  from  1792  to  1800,  a 
position  which  bwught  him  into  relation  with 
Washington,  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  field  in  his 

•  The  Life  of  Archilwld  Alexander,  p  S6&.  Dr.  JamoA  W. 
Alexander  notires  Smith's  bearing  at  Princeton,  and  his 
French  style,  **  in  vhtch  endeavor  Ills  m«Rtt  oelebrate<l  pupil 
wan  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Kollock.  one  of  the  ino«t  ornate  yet 
vehement  oraton  Yliom  our  country  baa  produced."  lb. p.  iM, 


early  militia  days  in  New  Jerse}*,  and  the  bert 
society  of  the  day ;  was  elected  to  the  pre^kleDcy 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1812,  which  he 
occupied  for  ten  years, — the  marked  incidents 
of  his  career  being  great  and  extraordinary  re- 
vival ;  on  his  retirement,  conducting  a  Presbyte- 
rian religious  journal,  the  Christian  Adtocate^  in 
Philadelphia,  for  twelve  vears;  in  his  subsequent 
leisure  preparing  a  memoir  o^Mtherspoon,  which 
is  still  m  manuscript ;  and  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two  commencing  an  autobiography,  which  he 
continued  to  write  till  witliin  two  years  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  bis  eighty-sixth  year, 
May  19,  1848.  His  chief  publications  are  the 
periodical  whicli  we  have  mentioned,  his  postho- 
mous  autobiography,  and  a  collection  of  his  dis- 
courses, with  an  appendix,  containing  amoDff 
other  articles  a  history  of  the  college,  and 
tributes  to  its  presidents,  which  appeared  in 
Philadelphia  in  1822.  He  had  been  also  engaged 
in  revising  for  the  American  market  the  articles 
in  Rees^s  and  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedias,  for 
which,  he  tells  ns,  he  received  as  compensation  a 
set  of  the  works.  His  autobiography  contains 
much  devotional  matter,  a  few  anecdotes  of 
Washington  and  his  early  "court"  days,  and 
an  interesting  diary  of  a  tour  which  he  made  into 
New  England  in  the  summer  of  17^1.*  He  was 
a  polished  writer.  His  portrait  shows  a  fine 
dark  eye,  which,  though  he  was  an  amiable  vom^ 
contriboted  to  the  severity  of  his  oountenanoa, 
according  to  the  college  reputation  of  his  aostue 
appearance.t 

Dr.  Green  was  succeeded  in  the  year  1 823  by  the 
Rev.  James  Camahan,  D.D.,  who  held  the  chair 
more  than  thirty  years ;  probably  the  period  most 
marked  by  prosperity ;  which  it  has  largely  owed 
to  the  fidelity,  diligence,  wistlom,  and  exemplary 
gentleness  of  this  excellent  man.  President  Car- 
naban  is  repute<l  an  excellent  classical  scholar, 
and  a  sound  teacher  of  philosophy  and  religion. 
Less  brilliant  tlmn  bis  predecessors,  be  brought  to 
the  service  of  education  a  balance  and  constancy 
of  solid  qualities,  and  an  administrative  talent 
which,  joined  to  proverbial  truth  and  upright- 
ness, made  his  green  old  age  peculiarly  honor- 
able. His  agreeable  retirement  was  within  sight 
of  the  T%i9culum  of  Witherspoon. 

The  tenth  president  is  the  Rev.  John  Madean, 
D.D.,  who  was  inaugurated  in  1854.  The  pre- 
sent condition  of  Princeton  College  is  proqierous 
in  a  high  degree.  In  the  departments  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Physical  Science,  it  b»s  acquired  some 
ielat  from  the  methods  and  labors  of  Professor 
Henry,  now  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  hoi 
again  professor  elect  in  tlie  college,  and  the 
eminent  astronomer,  Stephen  Alexander.  The 
beauty  of  the  grounds,  presenting  a  certain  dcns- 
tered  sliadiness,  remindmg  one  of  certain  scenes 
in  Oxford,  together  with  a  pofe.ition  midwav  l>e- 
tween  tlie  great  cities,  continues  to  make  this  A 
favorite  resort  The  entire  numbcfr  of  alumni 
has  been  8,890,  of  whom  2,023  are  now  liying. 
Among  its  graduates,  besides  some  named  aboYe, 


^  It  was  pabN»hed  wfth  a  continuation  aft«r  his  death  >— 
"The  Life  of  A»hbcl  Green,  V.  D.  M^  bojnin  to  be  writtan  bf 
bim«^•lf  in  his  SSd  year,  and  continued  till  his  84tb.  PnwM 
for  the  pri'M^  at  the  author  s  re<)ue8t,  by  Joee|»h  IL  JoMC 
Now  York.  1849." 

t  Parish  and  other  P«DdlUnga,  bj  Klnran,  {».  ISSw 


JOHN  WITHERSPOON. 
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are  the  two  Richard  Stocktons,  President  Roed 
of  Pa.,  Dr.  Benjtimin  Riisli,  William  Patterson, 
Tapping  Reeve,  Francis  Hopkinson,  David  Ram- 
Bciy,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Dr.  Siuuuel  Spring,  Pier- 
pont  Edwards,  Hugh  H.  Brackenridge,  James 
MadisoD,  Pres.  of  U.  S.,  Aaron  Burr,  Henry  Lee, 
Morgan  Lewis,  Edward  Livingston,  John  Ser- 
seant,  Samuel  L.  Southard,  and  Theodore  Freling- 
hovsen. 

Of  the  old  professors  in  this  institution.  Dr. 
John  Maclean  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished. 
He  filled  the  chairs  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
History,  and  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, with  much  distinction,  from  1795  to  1812. 
He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  liad  studied 
the  sciences  in  Paris.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander 
meaks  of  him  as  ^^  the  soul  of  the  Faculty  ^^  at 
Princeton,  and  records  his  claim  as  ^^one  of 
the  first  to  reproiluce  in  America  the  views  of  the 
new  French  school  in  Chemistry,  a  subject  on 
which  he  waged  a  successful  war  with  Dr. 
Priestley,  the  great  champion  for  phlogiston.'^ 

Walter  Minto  was  professor  in  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  fi-om  1787  to  1796.  He  was  a 
Scotchman  of  good  family  and  great  science. 
His  early  life  had  been  eventful;  for  after  his 
university  curriculum,  he  became  tutor  of  the 
two  sons  of  the  Hon.  George  Johnstone,  M.P., 
well  known  in  Jamaica,  and  as  Commissioner  to 
this  country  in  1778;  and  with  them  he  travelled 
over  much  of  Europe,  and  lived  awhile  at  Pisa. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Slop,  the 
astronomer,  nnd  through  him  with  the  then 
novel  applications  of  the  higher  analysis  to  the 
heavenly  motions.  Quarrelling  with  the  boys 
Aiul  their  father,  he  remained  some  years  at  Pisa, 
and  never  afterwards  resided  in  his  native 
ooontry.  His  only  publication  was  an  Inaugu- 
ral Addre9i  on  the  Mathematical  Science  ;  but 
the  college  library  contains  some  careful  and 
eorious  MSS.  on  Mathematical  Analysis.! 

Among  the  benefactors  of  the  institution  have 
been  Col.  Henry  Rutgers  and  his  fatnily,  of  New 
York;  Elias  Boudinot,  who  founded  a  cabinet 
of  Natural  History,  and  bequeathed  the  sum  of 
eight  thousand  dollars  and  four  thousand  acres  of 
land ;  and  Dr.  David  Hosack,  one  of  its  alumni, 
who  gave  a  valuable  mineralogical  cabinet  In 
the  Philosophic  Hall  there  are  preserved  the 
electrical  machine  of  Franklin,  and  the  orrery  of 
lUttenhoase. 

JOHN  WITHEBSPOON. 

Oin  of  the  happiest  instances  of  sterling  charac- 
ter transplanted  from  the  old  world  to  bear  genial 
frnit  in  the  new,  at  thej)eriod  of  the  Revolution, 
was  John  Witherapoon,  President  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  was  a  man  of  nati  ve  force  and  vigor, 
which  were  not  overlaid  by  education  or  society, 
thoagh  no  one  knew  better  how  to  appreciate  both. 
He  had  good  blood  in  his  veins  for  the  refonna-  , 
tion  of  abases,  since  he  was  lineally  descended  from  , 
old  John  Knox  by  his  daughter  Elizabeth.  His 
lather  was  minister  of  the  parish  of  Tester,  near 
Edinburgh,  where  the  son  was  born  February  5, 


*  Life  of  A.  Alexander,  Wl. 

t  For  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Mluto  see  Prinoeton  MAstulne,  vol.    ' 
L83-IT.  «-»—-,  ^ 


1722.  At  fourteen  he  entered  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  employed  in  its 
studies  till  he  was  twenty-one,  when  he  was 
licensed  as  a  preacher.  He  declined  dependence 
upon  his  father  as  his  assistant,  and  became  set- 
tled at  Beith,  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  While  he 
was  at  this  parish,  the  Pretender  landed  in  Scot- 
land. Witherspoon  took  the  part  of  his  country, 
and  stinmlated  the  raising  of  a  cori)s  of  militia, 
of  which  he  put  himself  at  the  head,  and  marched 
to  Gksgow.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  and  imprisoned  in  Donne  Castle, 
where  he  remained  until  after  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden ;  so  that  he  had  already  acted  the  patriotic 
part  in  tlie  old  country*  which  he  was  not  back- 
ward in  repeating  in  America.  In  an  effort  to 
escape  from  the  battlements  of  the  castle  in  which 
he  was  imprisoned,  with  a  party  of  seven,  by  a 
rope  from  the  wall,  he  fortunately  drew  the  lot 
for  the^last.  Four  of  the  company  got  safely 
down;  the  roi>e  broke  with  the  fiuh,  and  the 
sixth  was  nmch  injured,  when  Witherspoon  gave 
np  the  attempt. 

Leaving  Beith,  he  became  minister  in  Paisley, 
whence  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the 
college  at  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  i>ost  which 
he  accepted,  though  a  rich  old  bachelor  friend 
offered  to  make  him  his  heir  to  a  large  property 
if  he  would  remain  in  Scotland.  Benjamin  Rush, 
then  a  young  student  at  Edinburgh,  was  dele- 
gated by  the  college,  of  which  he  was  an  alumnus, 
to  urge  his  coming  to  America.  His  tastes  and 
principles  led  him  in  search  of  a  simpler  and  more 
earnest  religions  society  than  presented  itself  at 
that  time  in  Scotland,  the  features  of  which  he 
set  forth  with  strength  and  humor  in  a  work, 
published  while  he  was  at  Paisley,  entitled  Ikxle- 
nastical  Characteristics^^  and  wliich  was  admired 
by  Warburton.  It  was  levelled  at  the  moderate 
party,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Dr.  Robertson, 
the  historian.  It  is  in  a  scries  of  maxims,  ironi- 
cally handled,  exposing  the  worldliness  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  clergy — a  paragrajih  of  which  will 
show  his  delicate  raillery.  lie  is  rebuking  the 
indifference  as  to  religious  services : — 

Sometimes,  indeed,  it  may  happen,  by  a  concur- 
rence of  circumstances,  that  one  of  us  may,  at  bed- 
time, be  unequally  yoked  with  an  oi*tho(lox  brother, 
who  may  propose  a  little  unseasonable  devotion  be- 
tween ourselves,  before  we  lie  down  to  sleep:  but 
there  are  twenty  ways  of  throwing  cold  water  upon 
such  a  motion ;  or,  if  it  should  be  insisted  upon,  I 
could  recommend  a  moderate  way  of  complying  with 
it,  from  the  example  of  one  of  our  friends,  who,  on  a 
like  occasion,  yielded  so  far,  that  he  stood  up  at  the 
back  of  a  chair,  and  said :  *'  O  Lord,  we  thank  thee 
for  Mr.  Bayle*s  Dictionary.  Amen."  This  was  so 
far  from  sooiling  good  company,  that  it  contributed 
wonderfully  to  promote  social  mirth,  and  sweetened 
the  young  men  in  a  most  agreeable  manner  for  their 
rcstf 

The  irony  of  the  Characteristics  appears  t<> 
have  been  misunderstoo<l  in  some  quarters;  at 
any  rate,  it  drew  from  the  writer  A  Serious 


*  Blackwood's  Masazinc.  tt.  4ffi. 

t  £cc!e'«iastlcal  CbaractorUtlcs:  or,  the  Arcana  of  Cbnrrb 
Policy — beint;  an  Humble  Attempt  to  open  the  MyRtery  of 
Moderation,  likewlst*  i«  »hewn  a  plain  and  easy  way  of  attaiit* 
tng  to  tbc  cbarncter  of  a  Moderate  Manias  at  present  in  reput« 
in  thu  Cbttrcb  of  Scotland. 
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Afology  for  the  EeeU*iattieal  Charaeterutiet, 
by  the  real  Author  a/ that  Perfonnanct,  in  which 
the  use  of  satire  uf  thiit  kind  is  defended,  and  ita 
BppLoatiua  in  the  particular  instanoe  enTuraed. 
He  instances  ))a.4Mges  uf  irony  froin  the  sacred 
writings,  and  "from  the  most  grave  and  venera- 
ble of  ilie  fathers,"  and  urgea  the  neceiwity  of 
ninlcing  nume  provi^iion  for  the  levity  and  sloth 
of  the  readers  of  the  day.  Another  motive  was 
to  meet  the  worldlineas  of  the  times  on  ita  own 

The  Kreat  patroo  and  advocate  fbrtfaeae  was  Lard 
8haft«aburj,  oae  of  whoee  leading  principle*  it  ia, 
that  "  Kidicnie  is  the  test  of  tnith."  This  principle 
of  his  liad  been  adopted  by  many  of  tlie  clergy  ;  and 
there  is  hardly  any  man  conversant  in  the  literary 
world,  who  has  not  heard  it  a  thousand  times  de- 
fended b  conTerMtion,  I  was  therefore  willing  to 
try  how  tbey  themselves  could  stand  the  edge  of 
this  weapon ;  hoping,  thnt  if  it  did  not  fotivince 
them  of  the  folly  of  the  other  parts  of  their  conduct, 
it  might  at  least  put  them  out  of  conceit  with  Uiii 
particular  opiiduii.  The  last  of  these  I  do  really 
think  the  publication  of  the  Charucteriatics  has  in 
a  great  measure  eifect«d;  at  least  within  roy  oarrow 
aphere  of  coiivenation.  It  is  but  seldom  we  now 
hear  it  pretended,  that  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth. 
If  they  havs  not  renoaaced  this  opinion,  thef  at 
least  beep  it  more  to  themselves,  and  are  less  inso- 
IsDt  upon  it  in  their  treatmeut  of  others. 

He  takes  care,  however,  to  state  tlint  he  does 
not  adopt  the  test  of  ridicnle  as  a  criterion  of 
what  is  tme  and  excellent 

Another  apologne,  somewhat  similnr  in  idea  to 
the  Characteristics,  was  his  Hittory  of  a  CorpoTOh 
tion  of  Seiranti,  ditcorered  a  fern  yean  ago  in 
the  interior  parti  of  South  America,  eontainijig 
tame  very  Survrieing  Eeente  and  Extraiyrdinarj/ 
Charaetert,  which  is  a  narrative,  nnder  a  pleo- 
UTit  disguise,  of  the  Church  History  of  tireat 
Britain. 

His  Seriov*  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Effect*  of  the  Stage  ori^nated  with  the  perfonn- 
ance,  in  Edinbui^h,  of  Douglae,  written  by  the 
olergyman  Home.* 

Witherspoon  arrived  In  America,  and  was 
inwignrated  president  at  Princeton,  August  IT, 
1T66.     He  improved  tlie  finances  of  the  i[i-,titu- 


and  Rhetoric,  in  which  he  antici[>at«d  the  pub- 
lislied  works  of  Reid  and  Blair.  TlieMt  lectures 
«!«  included  in  his  works,  and  are  highly  finished 
productions  for  their  day,  of  this  species  of  writ- 


e  college,  i 


On  tlie  opening  of  the 
the  higliroad  of  hostilities,  was  broken  u|i  for  the 
time,  when  Witherspoon  was  elected  delegate  to 
the  Convention  of  New  Jersey  fur  the  foriuation 
of  a  state  et institution,  and  being  sent  by  tbe 
Provincial  Congreas  to  the  General  Congress  at 
Philodelphia,  t«ok  his  scat  in  lime  to  sign  the 
Declaration  of  Indenendence.  To  a  member  of 
Congres:),  who  Boid  that  the  country  wo3  not 


•  Wllherrpoon'iScriona  ln<|DlrT  lata  Ibg  Nuorewid  Efffcl* 
of  tlH  sum.  uhI  ■  Lf  Her  rMpMlIng  Play  Acton,  wllb  i  &»t- 
PIOK  br  l>r.  Sunuel  Mlllrr.  on  Ibg  Burning  of  Ibe  Th»lr«  M 
BlchmunU,  unifa  u  liilmducurT  Addreu,  wen  piibllttwd  la 
auuill  Tolume,  by  WhlUng  *  WaUeD,  New  torfc,  li>U. 


y  punctuality 


iplaiypu 

.  was  a  member  of  the  Secret 
Committee  and  of  the  Board  of  War,  in  which 
latter  capacity  he  bronght  before  Congreaa  a 
report  resjieoting  the  crael  treatment  uf  prisoners 
by  the  British  in  New  York,  and  was  one  of  a 
coiinnittee  who  prepared  a  protest  on  the  subject. 
He  visited  tbe  camp  at  head-quarters,  to  improve 
the  state  of  the  troops,  nnd  was  sent  .to  the  East 
to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  the  New  Hampsliire 
granlB.  He  wrote  the  Congressional  addresses 
to  the  people,  ecoinmending  flista,  Thought*  on 
American  Liberty,  and  on  several  war  topics  in  tbe 
newBpa]>er8.  He  was  thoroughly  identified  with 
the  American  cause.  "  No  man,"  we  quote  the 
wonls  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander  in  his  Princeton 
Address,  "  thinks  of  Wither8i>oon  as  a  Briton, 
but  as  an  American  of  the  Americana:  as  the 
friend  of  Stockton,  the  coun;:iellor  of  Morris,  the 
corrcTiondent  of  Washington,  the  rival  of  Frank- 
Un  in  his  FOgacity,  and  of  Reed  in  liis  resolution ; 
one  of  the  boldest  in  that  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  one  of  the  must  revered  in  the  debatea 
of  the  Congre.-*."* 

WithetHpoon's  Bieay  on  Money  was  a  repro- 
duction of  his  speeches  in  Congress,  where  he  op- 
posed Iherepeateil  iaaues  of  iia[ier  currency.  His 
memory  was  very  great ;  he  carefully  maturad 
his  speech,  and  lay  in  wait  with  it  in  his  mind 
till  opportunity  arose,  when  ho  prefaced  it  with 
extempore  remarks,  and  surprised  his  audience 
by  his  fulness  and  method.  In  1781  he  wrote 
several  periodical  essays  on  social  and  literaij 
topics,  the  corruptions  of  languages  and  othw 
matters,  with  the  title.  The  J>ruid. 

On  the  revival  uf  the  college  it  was  mainly  left 
in  the  bands  of  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Samuel  Stan- 
hope Smith,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  ofiice  of 
President  at  his  death.  In  1T8S  he  was  induced 
to  vi^t  England  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
fbnds  for  the  institution;  a  rather  early  applici^ 
tion  after  the  war,  which  was  imsucoessfhl.  He 
returned  tiie  next  year.  Some  time  afterwards, 
when  ho  was  about  seventy,  he  occasioned  mnoh 
comment  amun^  liis  frienda  by  marrj'ing  a  lady 
of  twenty-three .+  He  married  his  first  wife  in 
Scotland,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  who  beoanie  a 
m^or  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  was  kiUed 
at  the  batde  of  Germantown.  Ramsay,  the  hi»> 
torian,  married  bis  daughter.  He  resided  at  ■ 
country-seat  near  Princeton,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Tusculum.  Within  the  hut  two  yean 
of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  with  blindness.  H« 
died,  Nov.  15,  1794. 

His  portrut  by  Pine  shows  a  fine,  manly  eonn- 
tena:ioe.  His  personal  ai>i>earance,  being  sis  feet 
in  height,  was  impressive,  and  he  has  been  in  this 
respect  (sompared  with  Washington.  He  spoke 
with  a  strong  Scottish  accent    His  sennoos, 


•  J,  W.  AlelMiiler'i  MS.  CentesDliI  Addraa  at  PrlHaton. 

t  Aibbrl  Onen  hui  IbLs  entrr  In  kli  Dlai^,  Jul^  »,  IT91  :— 
"Sntnt  lhl>  ctiv  at  Prtncalon.  ARer  maklni  •rTaral  (bIIl  I 
vent  wllb  Dr.'Bmlth  and  Dr.  Stocklon  Id  TuKDliim.in  tb* 

..,....,.1.  .'.,  hi*  yonn^  wift.  1  hwt  htmni  biT  rrprHanled  la 
t.  Shi>  li  comnly;  but  Is  mr  anDribcnalun. 
Tbe  Doclor  troMed  ui  wtlh 


JOHN  WITHERSPOON. 


irtuoh  were  evangelical,  eini[i1o  in  matter  and 
metbodicnl  in  arraugement,  wi^re  well  delivered, 
though  s  dizzitiesa  to  which  he  was  sulijecC  re- 
ttTMiied  his  expression  of  emotion.  "  He  Lad  a 
Hoall  Toioe,"  Ashbel  Green  tislU  ii»,  "  and  used 
but  little  gestore  in  the  pulpit,  but  his  utterance 
WM  very  distinct  and  ariiculate;  and  his  whole 
manner  seriona  and  solemn/'  While  sitting  in 
OoHgress  he  always  wore  his  clerical  dreta.  In 
his  general  oonrsu,  he  has  the  merit  of  having 
eqoaUy  avoided  liattcry  and  scacidid.  His  sa- 
gadty  was  shown  in  the  old  Continental  Con- 
gress, when  he  earnestly  opposed  the  appointment 
of  Thomas  Paine  as  Secretary  to  tlie  Committee 
at  Foreign  Aflairs,  whom  he  already  distrnsted, 
thongfa  fresh  in  the  snccess  of  the  "  Crisis.'*  A 
turn  of  his  self-reliant  character  is  given  in  his 
remark  to  Brai^ken ridge,  afterwards  the  witty 
Judge,  then  a  stndent  at  Priciceton,  who,  oom- 
ptuniog  of  his  straitened  fortanes,  quoted  the  Une 
irf  Joveual— 


"  There  yon  are  wrong,  yoniig  man,"  said  the 
Doctor;  "it  is  only  yoor  ret-anffuita-domi  men 
that  do  emerge."! 

Withenpoon  was  never  deficient  in  ardor  when 
it  was  properly  called  for;  at  other  times  he  wan 
not  lightly  to  be  moved  from  his  balance.  Oray- 
don,  in  hismemoin>,tells  a  story  of  acool  reception 
(rf  an  eSbrt  which  he  made  with  him  for  the 
liberation  of  one  of  his  Scottish  countrymen,  ■ 
yonng  officer  who  hod  got  into  jail  tlirough  a 
street  encomiter  with  the  Whig«  of  the  day. 
Witberspoon  was  then  member  of  Congreee,  and 
bad  «ome  power  in  the  tnattor.  Graydon  met  him 
at  dinner,  and  made  his  appeal    ''  I  counted,"  he 


says,  "  something  npon  the  national  spirit,  snp^ 
ptwed  to  be  BO  prevalent  among  North  Britonit;. 
and  yet  more,  upon  the  circnmstutico  uf  knowing 
from  Dnniiip  ana  two  other  young  Sciitchmen,  his 
fellow  prisoners,  that  Doctiir  Witherspoon  hncl 
been  well  acquainted  with  theirfiunilies.  I  did  not 
find,  however,  that  the  Doctor  was  much  melted 
to  compaasiim  for  the  mishap  of  his  coontrj-iiian, 
as  he  cunteiilod  himself  with  e<ddly  observing,  that 
if  I  could  suggest  any  substantial  ground  for  him 
to  pntceed  upon,  he  would  do  what  he  oould  for 
the  }oung  man.  It  appeared  to  ine,  that  enough 
had  been  snggC'ited,  by  my  simple  rekilion  of  the 
facts ,  and  I  ha<l  nothing  more  to  offer.    But 


wliether  or  not  my  application 

object,  my  presentation  of  the 


y  benefit 


laddla  to  the 


recollection  of  tlie  Doctor,  seemed  to  have  some- 
thing of  national  interest  in  it;  and  had  the  effect  . 
to  mcite  him  to  a  shrewd  remark,  according  to  his 
manner.  He  toU  me  he  hod  soen  the  young  men 
soon  after  tliey  had  been  taken,  and  was  sur- 
pri'ted  to  find  une  of  them,  whose  name  I  forget, 
BO  much  of  a  cuh.  Hid  father,  said  lie,  was  a 
very  cqirightly  fellow,  when  1  knew  him.  Thia 
lad  IB  the  fruit  of  a  second  marriage ;  and  I  im- 
mediately concluded,  when  I  saw  him,  said  the 
Doctor,  that  Jernniey,  or  Sawney  something,  men- 
tioning the  father's  name,  had  taken  Bomeelunuf 
girl  to  wife  for  the  sake  of  a  fortune."* 

Dr  Ashbel  Green  givej  an  account  of  hie  pas- 
sage with  Governor  Frunklin  in  Congress; — "Dr. 
Witherspoon  was  a  member  of  tlie  Provincial 
Congress  with  my  father,  when  Governor  Frank- 
lin was  brought  before  it,  under  a  military  guard. 
The  govei'iiur  treated  tlie  whole  Congress  wiUi 
marked  indignity,  refused  to  answer  any  quostiona 
that  were  put  to  him,  represented  it  as  a  lawless 
assembly,  composed  of  ignorant  and  vulgur  men, 
utterly  incapable  of  devising  anything  for  the 
public  good,  and  who  liad  roslily  siiljccted  them- 
selves to  the  charge  and  deserved  punishment  of 
rebellion.  When  he  finished  his  tirade  of  abase, 
Dr.  Witherspoon  rose  and  let  looM  upon  him  a 
copious  stream  of  that  irony  and  sarcasm  which 
he  always  had  at  command ;  and  in  which  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  allude  to  the  governor's  itlecitimate 
origin,  and  to  his  entire  waiit,  in  his  early  train- 
ing, of  all  scientific  and  liberal  knowledge.  At 
length  ho  concluded,  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  to 
these  words — 'On  the  whole,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  Governor  Frankhn  has  made  ua  k 
speech  every  way  worthy  of  his  exalted  birth  and 
refined  education." 't 

When  General  James  Wilkinson  made  histardj 
appearance  on  the  floor  of  Congress  with  the 
standards  which  he  bad  been  del^ated  to  carry 
there  by  Generol  Gates  after  the  victory  of  Sara- 
toga,  it  was  moved  by  a  member  to  honor  the 
laggard  messenger  with  a  costly  sword,  when 
Witherspoon  rose  and  pro]X)sed,  tliat  in  place  of 
a  sword  he  should  be  presented  with  a  pair  of 
golden  ;par».t 

At  his  death  hiseulo^was  pronounced  by  Dr. 
John  Rodgers  of  New  )  ork,  and  his  worics  were 
collected  in  IBOa  at  Philadelphia,  in  four  octavo 
volumes. 


•  Jotan  Aduw'i  AntobtogiubT.  Worb,  II  tOT.  ■  Onrdon'i  Ucmoln,  pi 
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ICAXni  T.—FSOM  Tin  CHARACTSBISncS. 

A  minister  mutt  endeavor  to  acquire  <ui  qrcat  a  degree 
of  politene$$f  in  his  carriage  and  hfiiaviory  and  to 
catch  as  much  of  the  air  ana  manner  of  a  fine  gen- 
tlemant  a«  posstblg  he  eatt. 

This  is  usually  a  distinguishing  mark  between  the 
modernte  and  the  orthodox;  and  how  much  we 
haye  the  advantage  in  it  is  extremely  obvious. 
Oood  manners  is  undoubtedly  the  most  excellent 
of  nil  accomplishments,  and  in  some  measure  supplies 
the  phice  of  them  all  when  they  are  wanting.  And 
surely  r.othing  can  be  more  neceesar^^  to,  or  more 
omamentnl  and  becoming  in  a  minister:  it  gains 
him  easy  access  into  the  world,  and  frees  him  from 
that  rigid  severity  which  renders  many  of  them  so 
odious  and  detestable  to  the  polite  part  of  it.  In 
former  times,  ministers  were  so  mu<ikish  and  recluse, 
for  ordinary,  and  so  formal  when  they  did  happeu 
to  appear,  that  all  the  jovial  part  of  mankind,  parti- 
cularly rakes  and  libertine:*,  shunned  and  fled  from 
them ;  or,  when  unavoidably  thrown  into  their  com- 

Sany,  were  constrained,  nnd  had  no  kind  of  cunfi- 
ence  to  repose  in  them :  whereas  now,  let  a 
moderate,  modem,  well-bred  minister  go  into  pro- 
miscuous company,  they  stand  in  no  manner  of  awe, 
and  will  even  swear  with  all  imaginable  liberty, 
lliis  gives  the  minister  an  opportunity  of  under- 
standing their  character,  and  or  perhaps  sometimes 
reasoning  in  nn  easy  nnd  senteel  manner  against 
swearing.  This,  though  indeed  it  seldom  reforms 
them,  yet  it  is  as  seldom  taken  amiss ;  which  shows 
the  counsel  to  have  been  administered  with  pru- 
dence. 

How  is  it  possible  that  a  minister  can  understand 
wickedness,  unless  he  either  practises  it  himself  (but 
much  of  that  will  not  yet  pass  in  the  world)  or 
allows  the  wicked  to  be  bold  in  his  presence?  To 
do  otherwise,  would  be  to  do  in  practice  what  I 
have  known  narrow-minded  bigoted  students  do 
as  to  speculation,  viz.  avoid  reading  their  adver- 
saries* books  because  they  were  erroneous;  whereas 
it  is  evident  no  error  can  be  refuted  till  it  be  under- 
stood. 

The  setting  the  different  characters  of  ministers  in 
immediate  opposition,  will  put  this  matter  pnst  all 
doubt,  as  the  sun  of  truth  rising  upon  the  stars  of 
error,  darkens  and  makes  them  to  oisappenr.  Some 
there  are,  who  may  be  easily  known  to  oe  ministers 
by  their  very  dress,  their  grave  demure  looks,  nnd 
their  confined  precise  conversation.  How  contempt- 
ible is  this !  and  how  like  to  some  of  the  meanest 
emplo}nnents  omonff  us ;  as  sailors,  who  are  known 
by  their  rolling  walk,  and  taylors,  by  the  shivering 
shrug  of  their  shoulders!  But  our  truly  accom- 
plished clergy  put  off  so  entirely  everything  that  is 
peculiar  to  their  profession,  that  were  you  to  see 
them  in  the  streets,  meet  with  them  nt  a  visit,  or 
spend  an  evening  with  them  in  a  tavern,  you  would 
not  once  suspect  them  for  men  of  that  character. 
Agreeably  to  this,  I  remember  an  excellent  thing 
said  by  a  gentleman,  in  commendation  of  a  minister, 
that  *'  he  had  nothing  at  all  of  tlie  clergyman  about 
him.** 

I  shall  have  done  with  this  maxim,  when  I  have 
given  my  advice  as  to  the  method  of  attaining  to  it; 
which  is,  Tliat  students,  probationers,  and  young 
clergymen,  while  their  bodies  and  minds  are  yet 
flexible,  should  converse,  and  keep  company,  as 
much  as  may  be,  with  officers  of  the  army  under 
five  and  twenty,  of  whom  there  are  no  small  num- 
ber in  the  nation,  and  with  young  gentlcMnen  of  for- 
tune, particularly  such  as,  by  the  early  and  hoppy 
death  of  their  parents,  have  come  to  their  estates 
before  they  arrived  at  the  years  of  majority. 
Scarce  one  of  these  but  is  a  noble  pattern  to  form 


upon ;  for  thev  have  had  the  opportunitjr  of  follow- 
ing nature,  which  is  the  all-comprehensive  rule  of 
the  ancients,  and  of  acquiring  a  free  manner  of 
thinking,  speaking,  and  acting,  without  cither  the 
])odaiitry  of  leanimg,  or  the  stiffness  contracted  by 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  maxims  of  worldly  pm- 
dence. 

After  all,  I  believe  I  might  have  spared  myself 
the  trouble  of  inserting  this  maxim,  the  present  ris- 
ing generation  being  of  themselves  sufficiently  dis- 
posed to  observe  it  This  I  reckon  they  have  either 
constitutionally,  or  perhaps  have  learned  it  from  the 
inimitable  Lord  Shaftsbury,  who  in  so  lively  a 
manner  sets  forth  the  evil  of  universities,  and 
recommends  conversation  with  the  polite  Peripa« 
tetios,  as  the  only  way  of  arriving  at  true  know« 
ledge. 

JAMES  BIYINOTON, 

The  Royal  Printer  of  New  York  during  the 
Revolution,  if  not  a  man  of  much  literature  in 
himself,  was  the  prolific  cause  of  literature  in 
others,  having  excited  by  his  course  some  of  the 
best  efiiisions  of  Witherspoon,  Ilopkinson,  and 
Freneau.  He  was  from  London,  where  he  had 
attained  considerable  wealth  as  a  bookseller, 
which  he  had  lost  by  his  gay  expenses  nt  New- 
market. He  failed  in  business  and  came  to  Ame- 
rica in  1760.  He  was  at  first  a  bix»kseller  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  next  3'ear  oi)ened  a  store  m 
Wall  street  in  New  York,  where  he  took  up  his 
residence,  in  1763  entering  upon  the  printing 
business.  He  cominence<l  his  newspaper,  the 
New  York  Gazetteer ;  or  (he  Conneeticuty  New 
Jersey^  Hudsou^s  Biter  and  Quebec  Weekly  Adr 
tertiier,  April  22,  1773,  "  at  his  ever  open  and 
uninfluenced  press."  He  received  support  from 
the  government  and  advocated  British  interests ; 
not  always  to  the  acceptance  of  the  popular  feel- 
ing. In  1776  he  appears  to  have  been  confined 
by  order  of  Congress,  when  he  addressed  to  that 
body  a  very  submissive  remonstrance  and  petition, 
"humbly  presuming  that  the  very  respectable 
gentlemen  of  the  Congress  now  sitting  at  Phila- 
delphia, will  permit  him  to  declare,  and,  as  a  man 
of  honor  and  veracity,  he  can  and  does  solemnly 
declare,  that  however  wrong  and  mistaken  he 
may  have  been  in  his  opinions,  he  has  always 
meant  honestly  and  openly  to  do  his  dutr  as  a 
servant  of  the  public.  *  *  It  is  his  wish  and 
ambition  to  be  an  useful  member  of  society.  Al- 
though an  Englishman  by  birth,  he  is  an  Ameri- 
can by  choice,  and  be  is  desirous  of  devoting  his 
life,  in  the  business  of  his  profession,  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country  he  has  adopted  for  his  own.'** 
In  Nov.  1775,  Capt.  Isaac  Sears,  a  representative 
of  tlie  sons  of  liberty,  who  had  retired  to  Con- 
necticut, returned  with  a  troop  of  seventy-five 
light  horse,  which  he  had  got  together,  "  beset" 
the  habitation  of  Rivington,  destroyed  his  press 
and  carried  off  his  types,  which  were  converted 
into  bullets.  Rivington  then  left  for  England, 
procure<l  a  new  press,  and  was  apjwinted  King's 
Printer  in  New  York.  Oct.  4,  1777,  he  recom- 
menced the  Gazette  with  the  old  title,  which  he 
soon  exchanged  to  Rivington's  New  York  Loyal 
Gazette,  and  December  13  to  the  Royal  Gazette, 
which   became  so  notorious  in  his  hands,  and 
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which  he  oontintied  till  1788.  On  the  with- 
drawal of  the  British,  Rivington  remained  in 
New  York,  a  ciroumstance  which  surprised  the 
retamiug  Americans  till  it  became  known  tliat 
be  had  l^n,  during  the  latter  davs  of  the  war,  a 
spy  for  Washington.  He  wrote  his  communica- 
tiona  on  thin  paper,  and  they  found  their  way 
bound  in  one  of  tiie  books  in  which  he  dealt  to 
the  American  camp,  by  the  hands  of  agents  igno- 
rant of  the  service.  He  continued  his  paper 
with  the  royal  anus  token  down,  and  the  title 
changed  to  Rivingto.i$  New  York  Oazette  and 
ITnicenal  Advertiser^  but  it  was  considered  ^^  a 
wolf  in  sheep^s  clothing;"  support  dropped  off, 
and  tlie  poiier  soon  stopped  in  1783.  Rivington, 
in  re<lucefl  circuimtances,  lived  till  1802,  when 
,  he  die<1  at  the  age  of  seventy-cigliL  There  is  a 
*  portrait  of  him  by  Stuart  in  the  possession  of 
the  Hunter  family  in  Westchester  Oo.,  New 
York. 

Tlie  Royal  Gazette  undoubtedly  bore  a  very  bad 
character  for  its  statements.  People  were  accu  - 
tomed  to  call  it  the  Lying  G^izette.  Tiie  re:iH>l(i- 
tions  of  the  Rhode  Island  Whigs  at  Newport  on 
this  head  are  sufficiently  explicit :  "  Whereas,  a 
certain  James  Rivington,  a  printer  and  stationer 
in  the  city  of  New  Y'ork,  impelled  by  the  love  of 
sonUd  pelf  and  a  haughty,  domineering  spirit, 
hath  for  a  long  time  in  the  dirty  Gazette,  and  in 
pamphlets,  if  pO'tsible  still  more  dirty,  uniformly 
persisted  in  publishing  every  falsehood,"  &c.* 
**  Even  the  n)yalists,"  says  Isaiah  Thomas,  "  cen- 
sored Rivington  for  his  disregard  to  truth.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  a  captain  of  militia  at  Horseneck, 
with  about  thirty  men,  marched  to  Kingsbridge, 
and  there  attacked  a  house  within  the  British 
lines,  which  Wiis  garrisoned  by  refugees,  and  took 
most  of  them  prisoners.  Rivini^ton  imblished  an 
account  of  this  transaction  wliich  greatly  exag- 
gerated the  afi^ir  in  favor  of  the  refugees;  he 
observed,  that  ^  a  large  detachment  of  rebels  at- 
tack .h1  the  house,  which  was  bravely  defended 
by  a  refugee  colonel,  a  nuyor,  a  quartermaster, 
and  fifteen  privates — and,  that  after  they  were 
taken  and  carried  off,  another  party  of  refugee 
dragoons,  seventy-three  in  number,  pursued  the 
rebels,  killed  twenty-three  of  them,  took  forty 
prisoners,  and  would  have  taken  the  whole  rebel 
force,  had  not  the  refugee  horse  been  Jaded  to  a 
stond-stiU.'  "t 

Rivington's  Royal  Gazette  was  conducted  for 
the  Tory  side  with  cleverness,  and  Rivington 
must  have  been,  in  many  ways,  a  man  of  talent 
and  abihty.l  The  paper  was  well  put  together 
and  Bupulied  with  news  from  abroad,  and  was 
constantly  replenished  with  poetical  and  prose 
squibs  directed  at  the  rebek.  There  was  no 
lack  of  very  pretty  poems  full  of  focetiousness 
at  the  expense  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders  and 
their  French  allies.  Gov.  Livingston,  in  particu- 
lar, was  honored  with  many  humorous  epithets  as 
the  Don  Quixote  of  the  Jerseys,  the  Itinerant 


^  Sabine's  American  LoyaMsta,  p.  fifiS,  where  several  other  pro- 
Medlngs  of  this  kind  are  given. 

t  Thomas's  Hist  Printing,  ii.  814. 

^  **  He  knew  how  to  gi't  money,  and  as  well  knew  how  to 
nend  It;  being  faeetiona,  companionable,  and  still  fond  or 
Ud^  llTing:  but«  like  a  man  acquainted  with  the  world,  be 
distiiignla&d  the  guests  who  were  his  best  customers.*'— Tho- 
ua^VHIit  PrtnUng,  IL  Ul 


Dey  of  New  Jersey,  tne  Knight  of  the  mo>t 
honorable  Order  of  Starvation  and  Cliief  of  the 
Independents.  "  If  Rivington  is  taken,"  Gov. 
Livingston  wrote  about  1780,  "  I  must  have  one 
of  his  ears;  Governor  Clinton  is  entitled  to  the 
other,  and  General  Washington,  if  he  pleases, 
may  take  his  head."  Writing  to  a  friend  in  1779, 
he  says,  "  If  I  could  send  you  any  news  I  should 
do  it  with  pleasure ;  and  to  make  it^  you  know, 
is  the  prerogative  of  Mr.  Rivington."* 

Rivington^s  Gazette  relislies  of  many  other 
things  besides  war  and  politics.  The  officers  lived 
well  and  daintily,  it  we  may  judge  from  his  adver- 
tising colmnns.  *^  Ratafia  and  Li(jueurs  to  be  sold 
in  boxe^.  Enquire  of  the  Printer."  "  Wanted. 
A  Very  Good  Fiddle.  Enquire  of  tlie  Printer,'' 
are  advertisements  of  1779.  His  own  bookselling 
stock  was  at  the  same  time  daintily  set  forth — 
*'  Novels,  New  Plays,  and  other  Bagatelles,  just 
imported  and  sold  by  James  Rivington — as  Tiie 
Memoirs  of  Lady  Audley — The  Journey  of  Dr. 
Robert  Bon  Gout  and  his  lady  to  Bath,  and  plays 
of  the  venr  pleasant  Master  Samuel  Foot,  now 
first  publishe<l."  We  have  also  *'  Dr.  Smollett'^ 
pleasant  expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker," — and 
"  the  facetious  history  of  Peregrine  Pickle."  All 
things  are  as  pleasant  as  possible  to  his  friends 
in  Rivington's  paper.  But  as  a  salad  is  worth 
nothing  without  a  few  drops  of  vinegar,  that  in- 
gredient is  supplied  at  the  C4>st  of  the  great  Dr. 
Johnson.  There  is  advertised,  in  1780 — "  a  Jour- 
ney to  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  a  very  sour 
performance  published  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sa- 
muel Johnson,  author  of  a  lusty  Dictionary  of  the 
English  language."  In  his  paper  of  May  3, 1780, 
Rivington  offers  for  sale  "  Lord  Clarendon's  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion  which  the  vandals 
of  America  are  apeing;"  but  this  perliai)s,  was 
a  treasonable  compliment  to  the  "  rebels,"  with  a 
wink  over  the  pen  to  Washington ! 

He  had  not,  however,  all  the  laughter  to  him- 
self. The  grave  and  venerable  Witherspoon,  who 
never  threw  away  a  joke  in  an  unprofitable  way, 
tliough  he  had  always  wit  at  command,  wrote  a 

Supplication  of  J.  R ,  a  parody  of  Rivington's 

Petition  to  Congress,  which  must  have  stirred  the 
gall  of  its  victim,  as  it  tickled  the  midrilf  of  all 
who  knew  the  man.  It  purports  to  be  addressed 
to  his  Excellency  Henry  Laurens,  Esquire,  Presi- 
dent and  others,  the  members  of  the  Honorable 
the  American  Congress,  &c.,  and  tlius  at  the  open- 
ing. Respectfully  Sheweth : — 

That  a  great  part  of  the  British  forces  has  already 
left  this  city,  and  from  many  8\'mptoms  there  is  rea- 
son to  suspect,  that  the  remaiuder  will  speedily  fol- 
low thenL  Where  tliey  are  gone  or  going,  is  per- 
haps known  to  themselves,  perhaps  not ;  certainly, 
however,  it  is  unknown  to  us,  the  loyal  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  and  other  friends  of  government 
who  have  tiken  refuge  in  it,  and  who  are  therefore 
filled  with  distress  and  terror  on  the  unhappy  oc- 
casion. 

That  as  soon  as  the  evacuation  is  completed,  it 
is  more  than  probable  the  city  will  be  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  forces  of  your  high  might ine*«€8, 
followed  by  vast  crowds  of  other  persons — whig.^  by 
nature  and  profession — friends  to  the  liberties,  .and 
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foes  to  the  enemies  of  America.  Above  all,  it  viU 
undoubtedly  be  filled  with  shonls  of  Yankies,  that 
is  to  say,  the  natives  and  inhabitants  (op  as  a  great 
lady  in  this  metropolis  flreneniUy  expresses  it,  the 
wretches)  of  New-England. 

Thnt  from  several  circumstances,  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  the  behavior  of  the  wretches  aforesaid,  may 
i.ot  be  altogether  gentle  to  such  of  the  friends  of 
government  as  shall  stay  behind.  What  the  ffovern- 
uient  powers  of  the  state  of  New- York  may  do  also, 
it  is  impossible  to  foretell.  Nay,  who  knows  but  we 
may  soon  see,  propria  pertona^  as  we  have  often 
heuti  of  I[artennu«f  the  governor  of  New-Jersey,  a 
gentleman  remarkable  for  severely  handling  those 
whom  he  calls  traitors,  and  indeed  who  has  exalted 
some  of  them  (quanquara  animus  meminisse  horret 
lectuque  refugit)  to  a  high,  though  dependent  station, 
and  brought  America  undtr  their  feet ^  in  a  sense 
very  different  from  what  Lord  North  meant  when  he 
first  used  that  celebrated  expression. 

That  your  petitioner,  in  particular,  is  at  the  great- 
est loss  what  to  resolve  upon,  or  how  to  shape  his 
course.  He  has  no  desire  at  all,  either  to  be  roasted 
in  Florida,  or  frozen  to  death  in  Canada  or  Nova 
Scotia.  Being  a  great  lover  of  fresh  cod,  he  has  had 
thoughts  of  trying  a  settlement  in  Newfoundland, 
but  recollecting  that  the  New-England  men  have 
almost  all  the  same  appetite,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish that  project  entirely.  If  he  should  go  to 
Great-Britain,  dangers  no  less  formidable  present 
themselves.  Having  been  a  bankrupt  in  London,  it 
id  I  ot  imnossible  that  he  might  be  accommodated 
with  a  loaging  in  Newgate,  and  that  Uie  ordinary 
there  might  oblige  him  to  say  his  prayers,  a  practice 
from  which  he  hath  had  an  insuperable  aversion  all 
his  life  long. 

He  urges  "  sundry  reasons  "  for  leniency,  <m6  of 
which  is  the  following : — 

Any  further  punishment  upon  me,  or  any  other  of 
the  unhappy  refugees  who  shall  remain  in  N.  York, 
will  be  altogether  unnecessary,  for  they  do  suffer  and 
will  suffer  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  much  as 
a  merciful  man  could  wish  to  impose  upon  his  great- 
est enemy.  By  this  I  mean  the  dreadful  mortifica- 
tion (after  our  past  puffing  and  vaunting)  of  beincr 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Congress,  seeing  and 
hearing  the  conduct  nnd  discourse  of  the  friends  of 
America,  and  perhaps  being  put  in  mind  of  our  own, 
in  former  times.  You  have  ])robably  seen  many  of 
the  English  newspapers,  and  also  some  of  mine,  and 
you  have  among  you  the  few  prisoners  who  by  a 
miracle  escaped  death  in  our  hands.  By  all  these 
means  you  may  learn  with  whot  infinite  contempt, 
with  what  provoking  insult,  and  with  what  unex- 
ampled barbarity,  your  people  have,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  been  treated  by  the  British  ofiicers, 
excepting  a  very  small  number,  but  above  all  by  the 
tories  and  refugees,  who  not  having  the  faculty  of 
fighting,  were  obliged  to  lay  out  their  whole  wrath 
and  malice  in  the  article  of  speaking.  I  remember, 
when  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  after  the  gallant 
defence  of  Fort  Washington  had  received  several 
kicks  for  not  being  in  his  rank,  he  said,  is  this  a  way 
of  trcnti.  g  a  gentleman?  The  answer  was,  gentle- 
man ?  G d your  blood,  who  made  you  a 

gentleiunn  ?  which  was  heard  by  us  all  present  with 
unspeakable  satisfaction,  and  ratified  by  general  ap- 

f>lause.  I  have  also  seen  one  of  your  officers,  after 
ong  imprisonment,  for  want  of  clothes,  food  and 
lodging,  as  meagre  as  a  skeleton  and  ns  dirty  and 
shnbby  as  a  I^ndon  beggar,  when  one  of  our  friends 
would  say  with  infinite  humour,  look  you  there  is 
one  of  King  Cong's  ragged  roseola.  .  You  must  re- 


member the  many  sweet  names  given  you  in  print, 
in  England  and  America,  Rebels,  Rascals,  Ibign- 
muffins,  Tatterdemallions,  Scoundrels,  Blackguira^ 
Cowards,  and  Poltroonsi  You  cannot  be  ignoranl 
how  many  and  how  complete  victories  we  |^ain«d 
over  you,  and  what  a  fine  figure  you  made  m  our 
narratives.  We  never  once  made  you  to  rttre^L 
seldom  even  U^fly  as  a  routed  army,  but  to  run  <w 
into  the  woodSf  to  scamper  away  through  the  Jieldi, 
and  to  tcJte  to  your  heels  as  wtual.  You  will  proba* 
bly  soon  see  the  gazette  account  of  tlie  defeat  of 
Mr.  Washington  at  Monmouth.  There  it  willappear 
how  you  scampered  off,  and  how  the  English  followed 
you  and  mowed  you  down,  till  their  ofiicers,  with 
that  humanity  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  na- 
tion^ put  a  stop  to  this  cornage,  and  then  by  a 
masterly  stroke  of  generalship,  stole  a  march  in  the 
night,  lest  you  shomd  have  scampered  back  again 
and  obliged  them  to  make  a  new  slaughter  in  the 
morning. 

Now,  dear  gentlemen,  consider  what  a  miserable 
Bfhdr  it  must  be  for  a  man  to  be  obliged  to  apply 
with  humility  and  self-abasement  to  those  whom  he 
•hath  so  treated,  nay,  even  to  beg  life  of  them,  while 
his  own  heart  upbraids  him  with  his  past  conduct^ 
and  perhaps  his  memory  is  refreshed  with  the  repe* 
tidon  of  some  of  his  rhetorical  flowers  It  is  gene- 
rally said  that  our  friend  Burgoyne  was  treated  with 
abundance  of  civility  by  General  Gates,  and  yet  I 
think  it  could  not  be  very  pleasing  to  him  to  see  and 
hear  the  boys  when  he  entered  Albany,  going  before 
and  crying  Elbow  Boom  for  General  Burgoyne  therei 
Fear  and  trembling  have  already  taken  hold  of  musw 
of  the  Refugees  and  friends  or  government  in  Hub 
place.    It  would  break  your  hearts  to  hear  peer 

fcijim.  S ,  of  Pniladelphia,  weeping  and 

wailing,  and  yet  he  was  a  peaceable  Quaker  w^o 
did  nothing  in  the  world  but  hire  guides  to  the  Eng- 
lish parties  who  were  going  out  to  surprise  and 
butcher  you.    My  brother  of  trade,  G  is  lo 

much  affected,  that  some  say  he  has  lost,  or  will 
soon  lose,  his  reason.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not 
think  I  run  any  risk  in  that  respect.  All  the  wis- 
dom that  I  was  ever  possessed  of  is  in  me  still, 
F raised  be  God,  and  likely  to  be  so.  •  •  •  • 
have  heard  some  people  say  that  dishonor  was 
worse  than  death,  but  with  the  g^reat  Sancho  Paneha, 
I  was  always  of  a  different  opinion.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, your  honors  will  consider  my  sufferings  as  sofi- 
cient  to  atone  for  my  offences,  and  allow  me  to  eon- 
tinue  in  peace  and  quiet,  and  according  to  the  North- 
British  proverb,  sleep  in  a  whole  skin. 

And  does  not  forget  his  lighter  acooniplishmeDti: 

I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  upon  being  reoeived 
into  favor,  I  think  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  aenre 
the  United  States  in  several  important  respects  I 
believe  many  of  your  officers  want  politeness.  They 
are  like  old  Cincinnatus,  token  from  the  plow ;  and 
therefore  must  still  have  a  little  roughness  in  their 
manners  and  deportment  Now,  I  myself  am  the 
pink  of  courtesy,  a  genteel,  portly,  well-lookrng  fel- 
low, as  you  will  see  in  a  summer's  day.  1  under- 
stand and  poMess  the  bienseance,  the  mahuer^  the 
graee^  so  largely  insisted  on  by  Lord  Chest ei^eld ; 
and  may  without  vanity  say,  I  could  teach  it  belter 
than  his  lordship,  who  in  thnt  article  has  remarkably 
failed.  I  hear  with  pleasure,  that  your  people  are 
pretty  good  scholars,  and  have  made  particularly 
very  happy  advances  in  the  art  of  swearing,  so 
essentially  necessary  to  a  gentleman.  Yet  I  dare  say 
they  will  themselves  cot.fess,  that  they  are  still  in 
this  respect  far  iiifcrioi  to  the  English  arm}.  There 
is,  by  all  accounts,  a  coarseness  and  sameness  in  their 
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ezpressioo;  whereas  there  is  variety,  BDrightliness, 
ana  figure,  in  the  oaths  of  gentlemen  well  educated. 
Dean  Swift  says  very  justly,  "  a  footman  may  swear, 
but  he  cannot  swear  like  a  lord."  Now  .we  have 
many  lords  in  the  Enslish  army,  all  of  whom,  when 
here,  were  pleased  to  honor  me  with  their  friendship 
and  intimacy ;  so  that  I  hope  my  qualifications  can 
hardly  be  disputed.  I  have  imported  many  of  the 
moat  necessary  articles  for  a{)pearance  in  genteel 
life.  I  can  give  them  Lavomitti  s  soap-balls,  to  wash 
their  brown  hands  clean,  perfumed  gloves,  paint, 
powder,  and  pomatum.  I  can  also  furnish  the  New- 
England  men  with  rings,  seals,  swords,  canes,  snuff- 
boxes, tweezer-cases,  and  many  other  such  notions, 
to  carry  home  to  their  wives  and  mistresseo,  who  will 
be  lui^tofi-glad  to  see  them.  You  are  also  to  know 
that  I  import  a  great  many  patent  medicines,  which 
may  be  of  use  to  your  army.  It  is  S4iid  that  some 
of  them  are  exceedingly  linble  to  a  disorder  called 
by  physicians  the  rancomania,  which  is  frequently 
followed  by  the  two  twin  diseases  of  plumbophobia 
and  siderophobia.  If  they  will  but  submit  to  a  strict 
regimen,  and  take  the  tincture  drops  and  pills  which 
I  prepare,  I  am  confident  the  cure  in  moat  cases 
would  be  infallible 

Kor  his  capacity  as  an  editor :  — 

Finally,  I  hope  I  may  be  of  service  to  the  United 
States,  as  a  writer,  publisher,  collector,  and  maker 
of  news.  I  mention  this  with  some  diffidence ;  be- 
eause  perhaps  you  will  think  I  have  foreclosed 
myself  from  such  a  claim,  by  confessing  (as  above) 
that  my  credit  as  a  news-writer  is  b:  oken  by  over- 
stretching: But  it  is  common  enough  for  a  man  in 
bosinesB,  when  hb  credit  is  wholly  gone  in  one 
place,  by  shifting  his  ground,  and  tiucing  a  new 
deptfture,  to  flourish  away,  and  make  as  great  or 
greater  figure  than  before.  How  long  that  splendor 
will  last  is  another  matter,  and  belongs  to  an  after 
consideration.  I  might  therefore,  though  my  credit 
b  gone  in  New- York,  set  up  again  in  the  place  which 
ii  honored  with  your  residence.  Besiues,  I  mi^ht 
write  those  things  only  or  chiefly,  which  you  wish 
to  be  disbelieved,  and  thus  render  you  the  roost 
enential  service.  This  would  be  aiming  and  arriving 
at  the  same  point,  by  manceuvring  retrograde, .  Once 
more,  as  I  have  been  the  ostensible  printer  of  other 
people's  lies  in  New- York,  what  is  to  hinder  me 
from  keeping  incog,  and  inventing  or  polishing  lies, 
to  be  issued  from  the  press  of  another  printer  in 
Philadelphia?  In  one,  or  more,  or  all  of  these  ways, 
I  hope  to  merit  your  approbation.  It  would  be  end- 
less to  mention  all  my  aevices;  and  therefore  I  will 
only  say  further,  that  I  can  take  a  truth,  and  so  puff 
and  swell  and  adorn  it,  still  keeping  the  proportion 
of  its  parts,  but  enlarging  their  dimensions,  that  you 
could  hardly  di^over  where  the  falsehood  lay,  in 
of  a  strict  investigation. 


Francis  Hopkinson  published  one  of  his  wittiest 
papers  at  Rivington's  expense  in  the  following 

▲UVlRUmSHT  XXTBAOKDINAXT.     BT  JAJOB  KIVniOTOH .• 

New  York,  Nov,  1, 1T81. 

TTie  late  surrender  of  Lord  ComwallU  and  his 
•rmy,  together   with  a  variety  of  other  circum- 


JAMES  KIVINGTON,  printer  of  the  Boyal  Oflzette 
•t  NfW  York,  whilst  the  British  troops  were  Id  poaeession  of 
that  cit7,  had  been  exceedingly  vimlent,  abasiye,  and  illiberal 
in  his  pabllcations  against  the  Americana,  their  oongreaa,  tlieir 
army,  their  ofBcers,  and  their  measores :  JSrery  paper  abound- 
ed with  the  groaaeat  fklsitiea,  mL^renreeentations,  and  insults; 
tUlatlaet,  fkcts  repeatedly  contradicting  his  positive  intelli- 
cenee,  the  Royal  Oaxette  lost  all  credit,  even  in  Europe,  where 
Us  aoooonta  of  the  events  of  the  war  were  chiedj  intended  to 


stances,  having  rendered  it  convenient  for  the  tab- 
scriber  to  remove  to  Europe,  all  those  who  are 
indebted  to,  or  have  any  demands  against  him,  are 
earnestly  requested  to  make  as  speedy  a  settlement 
of  their  accounts  ns  possible. 

Notice  is  also  hereby  given,  that  the  subscriber 
will  dispose  of  his  remaining  stock  in  trade  by  pub- 
lic auction.  The  sales  to  b^in  at  his  store  on  Mon- 
day, the  19th  instant,  and  will  be  continued  from 
day  to  day  (Sundays  excepted)  from  the  hours  of  ten 
to  one  in  the  forenoon,  until  the  whole  shall  be  dis- 
posed of. 

It  is  well  known  that  his  store  is  furnished  with 
not  only  an  extensive  library  of  the  most  approved 
authors,  but  also  a  greater  variety  of  curious  and 
valuable  articles  than  hath  ever  been  exhibited  in 
one  collected  view  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
scanty  limits  of  an  advertisement  are  by  far  insuf- 
ficient to  admit  of  an  adequate  display  of  his  extra- 
ordinary and  miscellaneous  collection.  The  sub- 
scriber must,  therefore,  content  himself  wiUi 
selecting,  for  the  present,  a  few  articles  for  public 
attention :  but  a  complete  catnlogue  is  now  under 
the  press,  and  will  be  distributed  at  the  time  and 
place  of  sale. 


BOOKS. 


THB  History  of  the  American  War :  or,  Tha 
glorious  exploits  of  the  British  Generals,  Gage,  Hone, 
nurgoyne,  Comwallis,  and  Clinton, 

The  Royal  Pocket  Companion :  being  a  New  Sys- 
tem of  Policy,  founded  on  rules  deduced  from  tiia 
nature  of  man,  and  proved  by  experience :  whereby 
a  prince  may  in  a  short  time  render  himself  the 
abhorrence  of  his  subjects,  and  the  contempt  of  all 
good  and  wise  men. 

Select  Fables  of  uEsop,  with  suitable  Morals  and 
Applications — ^Amongst  which  are,  77ie  Dog  and  the 
Stiadow — The  Man  and  his  Goose,  whim  laid  a 
Golden  Egg,  Ac,  Ac 

A  New  System  of  Cruelty ;  containing  a  variety 
of  Modem  Improvements  in  that  Art.  Embellished 
with  an  elegant  Frontispiece,  representing  an  Inside 
View  of  a  Prison  Ship, 

The  Right  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Dominion  of 
the  Sea — a  poetical  Fiction. 

The  State  of  Great  Britain  in  October  1760  and 
October  1781,  compared  and  contrasted. 

A  Geo^aphieal,  Historical,  and  Political  History 
of  the  Rights  and  Possessions  of  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  in  North  America.  This  valuable  Work  did 
consist  of  thirteen  Volumes  in  Folio :  but  is  now 
abridged  by  a  royal  Author  to  a  single  Pocket  Duo- 
decimo ;  for  the  greater  convenience  of  himself  his 
successors,  and  subjects. 

Tlie  Law  of  Nations,  revised  and  amended.  To 
which  is  added,  by  way  of  Appendix,  a  full  and  true 
account  of  the  Capture  of  the  Island  of  St  Eustatia, 
by  Admiral  Rodfiey, 

The  Conquest  of  the  four  Southern  rebel  Colonies, 
with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory  by  Earl  Com- 
wallis. 

A  narrative  of  the  Ship-wreck  of  Lord  Ratodon, 
in  his  voyage  from  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  to 
London. 


operate.  This  conduct  of  Mr.  Bivinfrton,  and  of  thoM  who 
countenanced  and  assisted  him,  provoked  some  sarcasms  in 
return— amongst  which  was  this  pnhMcailon.— Author's  Note, 
To  appreciate  fUUjr  the  humor  of  this  ironioil  inventory,  the 
reader  should  consult  the  flies  of  Rivinfrton's  paper  and  note 
the  provocation  to  mirth,  in  the  srlowing  advertisementa, 
arranged  pretty  much  according  to  Hopkinson's  onler,  of  the 
royal  printer's  pamphlets,  maps,  charts,  views  and  plans  of  bat- 
tles muKical  instruments,  Ac  There  is  a  complete  set  of  Biv- 
ington's  Gazette  in  the  Library  of  the  New  York  Historieal 
Society. 
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Miraclen  not  ceanfd:  or,  an  inetance  of  the  remark- 
able Interposition  of  Providence  in  causing  the  Moon 
to  delay  lier  setting  for  more  than  two  hours,  to 
fayour  the  retreat  of  General  Jot(hua  and  the  British 
Army  after  the  battle  of  Monmonth, 

Tears  of  lUpentance :  or,  the  present  state  of  the 
loyal  Renigces  in  New  York,  and  elsewhere. 

Hie  political  Liar :  a  weekly  Paper,  published  by 
the  SuDscriber,  bound  in  Volumes. 


PLATS. 

WEST  Point  Preserved:  or,  The  Plot  discovered. 

Mi»»  3rCrea:  A  Tragedy. 

Burgoyne'ft  Address  to  the  people  of  Saratoga. 
The  sleeveless  Errand :  or,  the  Commissioners  of  Pence. 
The  march  to  the  Valley  Forge ;  or  much  ado  about 
nothing.  The  unguecessful  eUiempt  hjf  Gov.  Johnson. 
The  amormu  Hero  and  contentea  Cuckold,  by  Gen. 
Howe  and  Mr.  Loring — Comedies. 

The  Meschianza:  a  pantomime. 

The  Battle  of  the  Ke^s  :  a  Farce 

Whod  have  thought  ttf  or,  the  Introduction  of  24 
Standards  to  the  rebel  Congress.    A  procession. 

HAPS  AND  PBnm. 

AN  elegant  Map  of  the  British  empire  in  North 
America,  U])on  a  very  small  scale. 

An  accurate  Chart  of  the  Const  of  North  America 
from  New  Hampsliire  to  Florida ;  with  the  Sound- 
ings of  all  the  principal  Inlet«,  Buys,  Harbours,  and 
Rivet's.  Til  is  work  was  undertaken  and  completed 
by  his  Majesty's  special  command ;  and  at  a  national 
expense  of  many  millions  of  Guineas,  thousands  of 
Men,  and  hundreds  of  Merchantmen  and  royal  Ships 
of  War. 

A  Survey  of  Lord  Cornwallis^s  Rout  through  the 
Southern  Colonics:  beginning  at  Charlestown,  in 
South  Carolina,  and  terminating  at  York  in  Virginia. 
As  the  preceding  Chart  gives  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  Sea  Coast,  so  it  was  intended  to  form  a 
correct  Map  of  the  interior  parts  of  this  Country ; 
but  the  rude  Inhabitants  grew  Jealous  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  actually  opposed  his  Lordship's  progress. 

The  Battle  of  Saratoga,  and  the  Surrender  at 
York;  two  elegant  Prints,  cut  in  Copper,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  King. 

Brithh  Representations  of  the  principal  Transac- 
tions of  the  present  War,  highly  colourea  by  eminent 
hands.  Tliese  pieces  are  so  ingeniously  contrived, 
that  by  reversing  any  one  of  them,  it  will  exhibit  an 
American  or  a  French  view  of  the  same  subject 
uneoloured. 

A  very  humourous  Representation  of  the  memora- 
ble Procession  of  Brigadier  General  Aknold  ;  with 
his  Friend  and  Counsellor,  through  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia.* 

The  Times :  A  satyrical  Print,  representing  the 
British  Lion  blind  in  both  Eyes,  thirteen  of  his 
Teeth  drawn,  and  his  Claws  paretl  off;  with  Lord 
North,  in  the  character  of  a  Farrier,  bleeding  him  in 
the  Tail  for  his  recovery. 

pniLosoruicAL  apparatus. 

A  curious  neie  invented  magic  Lanthom :  very 
useful  for  th(»se  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairsw  This 


•  Alter  the  Discovery  and  Failure  of  Ooneml  Amoltrii  trea- 
sonable desljirn  to  betray  the  whole  garriiion  of  Wo9t-point,  with 
the  person  of  Gen.  Washington,  the  minister  of  France,  Baron 
Steuben,  and  other  princiiAl  Characters,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Enemy:  an  efflsry  of  the  Ueneral,  as  large  as  the  life,  was  con- 
structed by  an  able  artist  at  Philadelphia,  and  ^ated  In  a  cart, 
with  tbe  figure  of  the  DctII  at  hiA  elbow,  holding  a  Lanthorn 
up  to  the  face  of  Arnold  to  show  him  to  the  people.  The  cart 
was  paraded  a  whole  evening  through  the  streets  of  the  City, 
with  Drums  and  Fifes  playing  the  Bogue's  march,  and  other 
marks  of  Infamy,  and  atteDded  by  a  vast  ooneoursa  of  People. 
^AvtAors  yote. 


Machine  was  constructed  by  an  able  Artist,  under 
Lord  North's  immediate  direction,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  good  i)eople  of  England.  The  Specta> 
tors  are  gratified  witn  an  ilhimitiated  view  of  the 
fictitious  objects  presented,  but  kept  totally  in  the 
dark  with  respect  to  the  real  objects  around  them. 

Aftdtiplying  Glasses ;  whereby  the  numbers  of  av 
Enemy  may  be  greatly  encreascd  to  cover  the  dis 
grace  of  a  Defeat,  or  enhance  the  glory  of  a  Victory. 

Microscoj/es,  for  magnifying  smull  objects,  furnish- 
ed with  a  select  set  ready  fitted  for  use.  Amongst 
these  are  a  variety  of  real  and  supposed  Successes 
of  the  British  Generals  in  America. 

A  complete  Electrical  Apparatus,  with  improve- 
ments, for  the  use  of  the  King  and  his  Ministers. 
Tins  Machine  should  be  exercised  with  great  caution ; 
otherwise,  as  experience  hath  shown,  the  oi>erator 
may  unexpectedly  receive  the  sliock  he  intends  to 
give — Pocket  glasses  for  short-sighted  Politicians^ 


PATUn  mCDlCIXES. 


Aurum  Potabile,  Tliis  preparation  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  a  never  faihng  Specific;  but  has 
been  found  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  American  Cli- 
mate, having  been  frecjuently  tried  here  without 
effect:  But  it«  reputation  is  again  rising,  as  it  has 
lately  been  adtHinistered  with  success  m  the  case  of 
General  Arnold 

Vivifying  Balsam :  excellent  for  weak  Nerves, 
Palpitations  of  the  Heart,  over  Bashfulness  and  Dif- 
fidence. In  great  demand  for  the  Officers  of  the 
Army. 

Sp.  Mend. :  Or  the  genuine  spirit  of  Lying,  ex- 
tracted by  distillation  from  many  hundreds  of  tlie 
Royal  Gazette  of  New  York,  Other  papers  have 
been  subjected  to  the  same  process,  but  the  success 
did  not  answer  the  Expenee  and  Trouble  of  the 
operation,  the  produce  being  of  an  inferior  quality 
— Therefore  beware  of  Counterfeits,  The  Ink  and 
Paper  of  the  Royal  Gazette  can  alone  furnish  this 
excellent  Sp.  Mend,  in  its  greatest  perfection.  By 
administering  due  pro{K)i1ions  of  this  admirable 
Meilicine,  Lies  may  be  formed  which  will  o|>erate  for 
a  day,  a  week,  a  montli  or  montlis ;  near  at  hand  or 
at  a  distance ;  in  America,  or  in  Europe ,  according 
to  the  design  of  the  party.  N.  B.  Tlie  true  Sp. 
Mend,  is  authenticated  by  the  Seal  of  the  Subscriber, 
who  is  the  Inventor  and  Patentee  thereof. 

Cordial  Drops  for  low  spirits,  prepared  for  the 
special  use  of  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  loyal  Refu' 
gees  at  New  York. 

Anodyne  Elixir,  for  qtiieting  Fears  and  Appre- 
hensions:  very  necessary  for  Tories  in  all  parts  of 
America. 

Wmi  a  great  variety  of  other  Articles  too  tedious 
to  enumerate. 

N.  B.  To  every  Purchnscr  to  the  vnlue  of  ^vt 
Pounds,  will  be  delivered  gratis,  One  Quire  of  coun- 
terfeit Continental  Currency.  Also  two  Quires  of 
Proclamations,  offering  Pardon  to  Rtbels. 

JAMES  RIVINGTON. 

Hopkinson  also  published  Rivinjrton's  reply  to 
this,  very  niuch  in  tne  style  of  W  iilicrsi)ooii.  J^ast- 
ly,  we  have  these  witty  mor9enux,  by  F reneau,  who 
found  capital  vent  for  his  humor  in  the  character 
of  this  curiously  coinpoundetl  gentleman.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  verses  on  the  tempting  tliome. 
First,  an  Epigram  "  occasioned  by  the  title  of 
Mr.  Rivington's  New  York  Royal  Gazette  lieing 
scarcely  legible;"  then,  "  Lines  occasioiie<l  by  Mr. 
Rivington's  new  titular  tyi>es  to  his  Royal  Ga- 
zette," but  became  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
execution  of  the  king^s  arms ;  and  when  tliat  was 
remedied,  produced  a  more  stinging  Epigram  stilly 
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Ritington^s  New  Engraved  Kiiig^s  Arms 
k)yal  Gazette."  The  "Reflections"  and 
Mons*^  are  most  searching  and  candid — 
sneau  did  not  spare  him ;  but  perhaps  of 
I,  the  best  was  his 

UmraTOH^B  LAST  WILL  AND  TISTAJfBirr. 

!  is  uncertain,  and  no  one  can  sny 
a  we  may  go,  or  how  long  we  shall  stay, 
.  he  is  wisest  who  soo.iest  pre^)are9, 
es,  in  season,  liis  worldly  affairs. 

a  are  so  weak  they  can  scarce  avail  crying, 
k  when  they're  making  their  wills  they  are 
ring; 

y  a  serious  employment — ^biit  still, 
died  the  sooner  for  making  his  will  f 

■8  be  sad  when  their  lives  they  review, 
low  whom  Fve  serv'd — and  him  faithfully 

igh  it  may  seem  a  fanatical  story, 
has  show  d  me  a  glimpse  of  his  glory. 

,  my  carcase  I  give  and  devise, 

kde  into  cakes  of  a  moderate  size, 

»h  those  Tories  who^  spirits  may  droop, 

e  tlie  king's  army  with  portable  soup. 

mistake,  in  the  scriptures  we  read 
orms  on  the  dead  shall  delieio.isly  feed  ;** 
ture  stands  true— and  that  I  am  hrm  in, 
;  are  our  Tories  and  soldiers  but  vermin  1 

>  of  all  soups  can*t  be  calVd  tliat  of  beef, 

>  may  to  some  be  n  matter  of  grief,) 
certain  the  Bull  would  occasion  a  laugh, 

f-portable-soup  should  be  made  of  a  caQl 

Dg,  my  dear  master,  I  give  a  full  sett 
Ids  bound  up)  of  the  Royal  Gazette, 
he  will  find  tiie  vast  records  contained, 
iices  conquered,  and  victories  gained. 

lold,  the  traitor,  and  Satan,  his  brother, 
y  will  also  accept  of  another ; 
shall  be  bound  m  Morocco  red  leather, 
they'll  read  it,  like  brothers,  together. 

nold  should  die,  'tis  another  affair, 
sn,  surviving,  shall  be  the  sole  heir ; 
has  told  me  he  thought  it  quite  clever, 
1  and  his  heirs  I  bequeath  it  forever. 

dere  are  some  (that  would  fain  be  thought 

se) 

my  Gazette  is  a  record  of  lies ; 

r  to  this,  I  shall  only  reply — 

loice  that  I  had  was,  to  starve  or  to  lie. 

s,  my  flutes,  French  horns  and  guitars, 
»  our  heroes,  now  weary  of  wars — 
BTS  of  the  stage  they  more  boldly  advance, 
lins  shall  play,  and  the  soldiers  shall  dance. 

wry  Clinton,  his  use  and  behoof, 
y  Fre.ich  brandy,  of  very  good  proof; 
reliim  fresh  spintsfor  battle  and  slaughter, 
e  him  feel  bolder  by  land  and  by  water. 

ition  the  knight,  for  fear  he  do  wrong, 

■  la  viande,  et  apre$  le  poissan*^^ 

trengthen   his  stomach,  prevent  it  from 

rning. 

»t  the  affront  of  his  effigy-bu  rning. 

Knyphausen,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
;h  my  old  Hock,  and  my  Burgundy  wines, 

Hessian  drunkard,  no  liquors  are  sweeter, 
ow  the  old  man  is  no  foe  to  the  creature. 


Before  flesh  end  after  fish.— See  R.  Qas. 


I  To  a  General,  my  namesake,*  I  give  and  dispose 
I  Of  a  pnrse  full  of  clipp'd,  lighiy  noeaied  half  joes ; 
I  I  hereby  desire  him  to  take  back  his  trash, 
■  And  return  me  my  Hannay's  infiiliible  wash. 

My  chessmen  and  tables,  and  other  such  chattels 
1  g^ve  to  Cornwallis,  renowned  in  battles ; 
By  moving  of  these  (not  tracing  the  map) 
Hell  explsun  to  the  king  how  he  got  in  a  trap. 

To  good  David  Mathews  (among  other  slops) 
I  give  my  whole  cargo  of  Maredant's  drops ; 
If  they  cannot  do  all,  they  may  cure  him  in  part, 
And  scatter  the  poison  that  cankers  his  heart. 

Provided,  however,  and  nevertheless. 
That  whatever  estate  I  enjoy  and  possess 
At  the  time  of  my  death  (if  it  be  not  then  sold) 
Shall  remain  to  the  Tories,  to  have  and  to  hold 

As  I  thus  have  bequeathed  them  both  carcase  and 

fleece, 
The  least  they  can  do  is  to  wait  my  decease ; 
But  to  give  wem  what  substance  I  have,  ere  I  die. 
And  be  eat  up  with  vermin,  while  living — ^not  I — 

In  witness  whereof  (though  no  ailment  I  feel) 
Hereunto  I  set  both  my  hand  and  my  seal ; 
(As  the  law  says)  in  presence  of  witnesses  twain, 
'Sqoire  John  (joghill  Knap  and  brother  Hugh  Oaine. 

Graydon^  in  his  Memoirs,  mentions  Rivington 
as  one  of  the  occasional  visitors  of  his  mother^s 
boarding-honse  at  Philadelphia,  and  notices  his 
theatrical  turn.  ^^  This  gentleman^s  manners  and 
appearance  were  snfflciently  dignified ;  and  he 
kept  the  best  company.  He  was  an  everlasting 
dabbler  in  theatrical  heroics.  Othello  wa^  the 
character  in  which  he  liked  best  to  appear.^'f 

Ashbel  Green,  in  his  Autobiography,  says,  that 
"  he  had,  in  foresight  of  the  evacuation  of  New 
York  by  the  British  army,  supplied  himself  from 
London  with  a  large  assortment  of  what  are 
called  the  British  classics,  and  other  works  of 
merit ;  so  that,  Jjpr  some  time  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  he  had  the  side  of  these  publica- 
tions almost  wholly  to  himself.  Amongst  others, 
I  dealt  with  him  pretty  hirgely ;  and  with  no- 
thing else  to  make  me  a  favorite,  the  fulsome  let- 
ters which  he  addressed  to  mo  were  a  real  curi- 
osity. He  was  the  greatest  sycophant  imagi- 
nable; very  little  under  the  influence  of  any 
principle  but  self-interest,  yet  of  the  most  cour- 
teous n^mners  to  all  with  whom  he  had  inter- 
cour8e."i 

JAMES  M-CLUBG. 

This  acoompli8he<l  litternteur  and  eminent  phy- 
sician of  Virginia  was  born  at  Hampton,  in  the 
county  of  Elizabeth  City  in  that  state,  in  1747. 
He  was  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  with 
Jefferson,  and  pursued  the  study  of  medicine  at 
£dinbui]^h  and  Paris.  While  in  London  ho  pub- 
lished his  Essay  on  the  "Human  Bile,"  exhibiting 
a  series  of  experiments,  with  an  introduction, 
"written  in  so  philosophical  a  spirit,  and  ex- 
pressed with  such  beimty  and  chissic  elegance  of 
diction,  that  it  was  translated  into  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe."§    He  returned  to  America  in 


*  Gen.  James  Boberteon. 
t  Oraydon*8  Memoirs,  p.  77. 
1  Ashbel  Green's  Life,  p.  46. 

f  Discourse  on  American  Literature  at  CharlottesvUle,  Dec 
19, 1887,  bj  Professor  Gea  Tucker. 
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1772  or  1778,  and  established  himself  at  Williams- 
bnrg,  removing,  when  the  seat  of  goyernmeiit 
was  changed,  about  1783  to  Richmond,  where  he 
died,  July,  1826.  He  was  killed  on  Govemor^s 
street,  in  that  city,  by  his  horses  running  away. 
His  remains  lie  in  old  St.  John^s  Church,  on 
Church  Hill,  where  there  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion on  his  tomb,  written  by  Mr.  Watkins  Leigh, 
who  married  his  grand-daughter,  and  which  has 
been  much  admired  for  its  tastefiil  composition. 

Here  lies  interred 

the  body  of  James  M^Clurg,  MD. 

In  life 

admired  and  honored  for  leaniin|^,  taste,  and  genius, 

and  venerated  for  virtue ; 

'  of  BtudiouB  and  retired  habits, 

yet  of  the  most  easy  and  polished  manners; 

of  the  readiest  and  happiest  wit, 

tempered  with  modesty  and  benignity ; 

with  a  native  dignity  of  character  and  deportment 

alwavs  sustained  without  effort, 

united  with  unaffected  simplicity, 

and  softened  with  the  utmost  suavity  of  temper ; 

formed  to  delight,  instruct,  and  adorn  society, 

his  conversation  and  acquaintance 

were  courted  by  the  most  distinguished  persons 

of  his  country  and  of  his  age. 

Having  studied  liis  profession 

in  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  Europe, 

and  distinguished  himself  even  in  youth 

by  the  elegance  and  ability  of  his  writings^ 

he  was  early  placed 

without  pretension  on  his  part, 

by  common  eonsent  abroad  and  at  home, 

in  the  highest  rank  among  its  professors, 

which  he  occupied  for  Imlf  a  century. 


In  old  age 

cheerful  and  tranquil, 

his  mental  faculties  unimpaired, 

the  serenity  of  his  temper  undisturbed. 

Even  his  social  gayety  hardly  clvluded  to  the  last 

by  the  decay  and  infirmities  of  his  body ; 

honored,  beloved,  revered, 

content  to  live,  content  to  die, 

with  equal  mind  he  sunk  to  rert, 

on  the  9th  day  of  July,  1826, 

in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Seldon,  daughter  of 
Carey  Seldon.  His  daughter,  the  mother  of  Mrs* 
Leigh,  became  the  wife  of  John  Wickham,  cele- 
brated in  the  Burr  trial. 

Of  his  general  literary  acoomplishroents  there 
is  a  pleasinff  instance  in  some  ter$  de  iociete^  ac- 
cording to  the  style  of  the  day,  savoring  somewhat 
of  the  English  Cowley,  entitled  The  Belles  of  WiU 
liamshurg^  which  were  written  and  circulated  in 
that  capital  in  1777.  They  were  mostly  ftom  his 
pen,  a  few  having  been  suppUed  by  his  intimate 
friend  Judge  St  George  Tuclcer. 

THX  BZLLB  OF  WILUAMSBUBO. 

Wilt  thou,  advent*rous  pen,  describe 
The  gay,  delightful,  silken  tribe, 

That  maddens  all  our  city ; 
Nor  dread,  lest  while  you  foolish  claim 
A  near  approach  to  beauty's  flame, 

Icarus'  fate  may  hit  ye. 

With  singed  pinions  tumbling  down. 
The  scorn  and  laughter  of  the  town, 
Thoult  rue  thy  daring  flight; 


While  every  miss  with  cool  contempt^ 
A£Eronted  by  the  bold  attempt. 

Will,  tittering,  view  thy  plight. 

Ye  g^rls,  to  you  devoted  ever. 
The  object  still  of  our  endeavor 

Is  somehow  to  amuse  you ; 
And  if  instead  of  higher  praise 
You  only  laugh  at  these  rude  lays. 

Well  willingly  excuse  you. 

Advance  then,  each  illustrious  maid. 
In  order  bright  to  our  parade. 

With  Beauty's  ensigns  gay ; 
And  first,  two  nymphs  who  rural  plains 
Forsook,  disdaining  rural  swains. 

And  here  exert  their  sway. 

Myrtilla's  beauties  who  can  paint? 

The  well-turned  form,  the  glowing  teint^ 

May  deck  a  common  creature ; 
But  who  can  make  th'  expressive  soul 
With  lively  sense  inform  the  whole. 

And  light  up  every  feature. 

At  church  MyrtiUa  lowly  kneels, 
No  passion  but  devotion  feels. 

No  smiles  her  looks  environ ; 
But  let  her  thoughts  to  pleasure  fly. 
The  basilisk  is  in  her  eye 

And  oil  her  tongue  the  Syren. 

More  vivid  beauty — ^fresher  bloom. 
With  teints  from  nature  s  richest  loom 

In  Sylvia's  features  glow; 
Would  she  Myrtilla's  arts  apply. 
And  catch  the  magic  of  her  eye. 

She'd  rule  the  world  below. 

See  Laura,  sprightly  nymph,  advanoe^ 
Through  all  the  mazes  of  the  dance, 

With  light  fantastic  toe; 
See  laughter  sparkle  in  her  eyes— 
At  her  approach  new  joys  nnse. 

New  fires  within  us  glow. 

Such  sweetness  in  her  look  is  seen 
Such  brilliant  elegance  of  mien. 

So  jauntie  and  so  airy ; 
Her  image  in  our  fancy  reigns, 
All  ni^ht  she  gallops  through  our  veiiu^ 

Like  little  Mao  the  fairy. 

Aspasia  next,  with  kindred  soul. 
Disdains  the  passions  that  control 

Each  gentle  pleasing  art ; 
Her  sportive  wit,  her  frolic  lays. 
And  graceful  form  attract  our  praise, 

And  steal  away  the  heart 

We  see  in  gentle  Delia^s  face. 
Expressed  by  every  melting  ^puce. 

The  sweet  complacent  mind ; 
While  hovering  round  her  soft  desires^ 
And  hope  gay  smiling  fans  their  fires, 

Each  uiepherd  thinks  her  kind. 

The  god  of  love  mistook  the  maid 
For  his  own  Psyche,  and  'tis  snid 

He  still  remains  her  slave ; 
And  when  the  boy  directs  her  eyea 
To  pierce  where  every  passion  lies, 

Not  age  itself  can  save. 

With  pensive  look  and  head  recline^ 
Sweet  emblems  of  the  purest  mind, 

Lo  1  where  Cordelia  sits ; 
On  Dion's  image  dwells  the  fair — 
Dion  the  thunderbolt  of  war,^ 

The  prince  of  modem  witSb 
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Not  fitf  remored  from  her  side, 
8Utira*sit8  in  beauty's  pride, 

And  rolls  about  her  eyes ; 
Thrice  hfipp^r  for  the  unwanr  heart 
That  affiectation  blunts  the  dnrt 

That  from  her  quiver  fliesL 

Whence  does  that  beam  of  beauty  dawnt 
What  lustre  overspreads  the  lawn  f 

What  suns  those  rays  dispense  f 
From  Artemisia's  brow  they  came. 
From  Artemisia's  eyes  the  flame 

That  dazzles  every  sense. 

At  length,  fatigued  with  beauty's  blaze 
The  feeble  muse  no  more  essays 

Her  picture  to  complete ; 
The  promised  charms  of  younger  girls 
When  nature  the  gny  scene  unfurU, 

Some  happier  bard  shall  treat 

SBQVSL  TO  mX  BXLU(S  OF  WILLXAMSBITBO. 

Ye  bards  that  haunt  the  tufted  shade, 
W6ere  murmurs  thro'  the  hallowed  glade, 

The  Heliconian  spring. 
Who  bend  before  Apollo's  shrine, 
And  dance  and  frolic  with  the  nine, 

Or  touch  the  trembling  string. 

And  ye  who  bask  in  beauty's  blaze, 
Enliveninff  as  the  orient  rays 

From  fair  Aurora's  brow. 
Or  those  which  form  her  crescent  shrine, 
Where  Cynthia  with  a  look  benign 

Regards  the  world  below. 

Say  why,  amidst  the  vernal  throng. 
Whose  vernal  charms  inspired  your  song 

With  sweet  poetic  lore, 
With  enger  look  the  enraptured  swain, 
For  Isidora's  form  in  vain, 

Tlie  picture  should  explore. 

Shall  sprightly  Isidora  yield 
To  Laura  the  distinguished  field. 

Amidst  the  venifu  throng? 
Or  shall  Aspasia's  frolic  lays 
From  Leonella  snatch  the  oays. 

The  tribute  of  the  song  f 

Like  hers,  I  ween,  the  blushing  rose. 
On  Sylvia's  polished  cheek  that  glows, 

And  hers  the  velvet  lip, 
To  which  the  cherry  yields  its  hue. 
Its  plumpness  and  ambrosial  dew 

Which  even  Gods  might  sip. 

What  partial  eye  a  charm  can  find. 
In  Delia's  look,  or  Delia's  mind. 

Or  Delia's  melting  grace, 
Which  cannot  in  Miranda's  mien. 
Or  winning  smile  or  brow  serene, 

A  rival  beauty  trace. 

Sweet  as  the  balmy  breath  of  spring, 
Or  odors  from  the  painted  wing 

Of  Zephyr  as  he  flics, 
Bninettu's  charms  might  surely  claim. 
Amidst  the  votaries  of  fame, 

A  title  to  the  prize. 

What  giddy  raptures  fill  the  brain. 
When  tripping  o'er  the  verdant  plain, 

Florella  joins  the  throng ! 
Her  look  each  throbbing  pain  beguiles, 
Beneath  her  footsteps  Nature  smiles. 

And  joins  the  poet's  song. 

Here  even  critic  Spleen  shall  find 
Each  beauty  that  adorns  the  mind. 
Or  decks  the  virgin's  brow;  ' 


Here  Envy  with  her  venomed  dart. 
Shall  find  no  vulnerable  part. 
To  aim  the  deadly  blow. 

Could  such  perfection  naught  avail  f 
Or  could  the  fair  Belinda  fail 

To  animate  your  lays? 
For  might  not  such  a  nymph  inspire 
With  sportive  notes  the  trembling  lyre 

Attuned  to  virgin  praise  f 

The  sister  gpmces  met  the  maid. 
Beneath  the  myrtle's  fVag^nt  shade. 

When  love  the  season  warms ; 
Deluded  hy  her  graceful  mien. 
They  fancied  her  the  Cyprian  queen, 

And  decked  her  with  their  charms. 

Say  then  wh^  thus  with  heedless  fiight. 
The  panegync  muse  should  slight 

A  train  so  blythe  and  fair. 
Or  why  so  soon  fatigued,  she  flies 
Ko  longer  in  her  native  skies. 

But  tumbles  through  the  air. 

A  portion  of  these  lines  on  the  fidr  belles  of 
Williaiiisburg  has  been  happily  employed  by 
John  Esten  Cooke  in  the  excellent  novel  of  the 
Ylr^inlA  Comedians,  which  introduces  us  in  a 
spirit  of  delicate  sentiment  and  elevated  roinanoe 
to  the  chivfth-ic  olden  time  of  the  state.  In  the 
romantic  sketch  fhm  the  same  pen,  of  tiie  Youth 
of  J^enoTiy  Dr.  M'Clnrff  is  introduced  as  one 
of  the  fine  spirits  of  that  day. 

Dr.  M^Clurg^s  talents  ns  a  medical  writer  are 
spoken  of  with  great  resiKsct  Dr.  J.  W.  Framcis, 
in  the  article  in  Thacher's  Medical  Biography, 
speaks  in  reference  to  his  discourse  On  Reason- 
ing in  Medicine*  that  ^Mn  his  extensive  view^ 
of  the  study  of  physic,  he  considered  every 
branch  of  science  as  kindred  and  cai)able  of 
mutual  illustration,^*  and  also  notices  ^^  his  purity 
and  classical  elegance  of  style  seldom  attained  by 
writers  on  professional  or  scientific  subjects.*' 

THE  REDWOOD  LIBBAST. 

Iir  1730,  an  association  of  gentlemen  at  New- 
port met  together  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
"Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Knowledge  and 
Virtue.  The  town  then  included  some  of  the 
meet  cultivated  men  of  the  country,  whose  intel- 
lectual activity  was  stimulated  by  the  presence  of 
Berkeley.  The  original  members  of  this  club,  or 
association,  similar  to  Franklin^s  Junto,  were 
Daniel  Updike,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Coh>- 
ny,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  dean ;  Peter  Bours,  a  member  of  the  Go- 
vernment Council;  James  Searing;  Edward 
Scott;  Henry  Collins,  a  merchant  of  taste  and 
liberality ;  Nathan  Towiisend ;  Jeremiah  Condy, 
and  James  Iloneyman,  Jim.,  the  son  of  the  Rector 
of  Trinity.  It  was  chiefly,  at  first,  a  debating 
society,  but  the  collection  of  books  soon  became 
an  obieot,  and  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  the  town, 
Abraham  Redwood,  gave  five  hundred  i)ound^ 
sterling  for  the  purchase  of  standard  works  in 
London,  recommending  the  erection  of  a  library 
building.  To  secure  this,  the  Societv  procured  a 
charter  of  incorporation  from  the  Colony  in  1747, 


•  Pnbllsbed  In  the  Phils.  Journal  of  the  Medical  snd  Pbyal< 
osl  Soieiioes,  edited  by  Prot  Chapmsa. 
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lij-  the  nniiic  of  tlie  Compny  of  the  Boilwood  ' 
Ijhrnrv,  in  lionnr  of  its  leaainR  beneftctor.  Hen- 
ry Cuilins  gave  the  lot  of  land  on  which  tlie 
liailding  now  stniids,  nnd  the  wealllij-  citizens  of 
the  plnco  snbscrilied  five  thousnnd  pimnds.  The 
lilirnrv  hiiilding  wns  cominenctMl  in  1748,  and 
coiiiiifctcl  in  1750.  The  ylan  of  the  building, 
whicli  wns  Aimishrd  by  Jostpli  HarriBon,  who  i 
lind  be>;n  cnfcttfKd  at  Blcnliciin,  haa  been  miHrh 
admirvd  for  \tn  Miiipic  Doric  eiegnDcc;  the  wings 
on  either  side,  which  interfen;  with  Iw  propor- 
tiotia,  not  belonging  to  the  original  conoeption.       ' 


Ths  Bedwood  Ubnrr. 

Abraham  Redwood  liad  removed  to  Newport 
fkim  Antigua.  He  po>^-ase(I  great  wealth, 
liberally  eiiwnding  it  for  charitable  objec(j<.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He 
died  at  Newport  in  I7S8,  in  the  seven ty-nintli 
year  of  his  nge. 

Collender,  the  author  of  the  Centennial  His- 
torical Discourse  of  Rhode  Island,  was  one  of  the 
members  of  tlie  Society.  Dr.  Stilea,  during  his 
residence  on  the  islonil,  coiisulte<l  its  literary 
treasures,  tlicn  rare  in  the  country,  and  procured 
additional  volumes  for  ils  shelves.  Channinghas 
recorded  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  its  stores  in  the 
culture  of  his  youthful  [Hiwers.  "  I  hod,"  lie  says, 
"no  professor  or  teacher  to  i;iiide  me,  hut  I  hod 
two  noble  places  of  study.  One  was  yonder  beau- 
tlAil  edifice,  now  so  fi'ei|ueiited  and  so  ui^ful  as  a 
public  library,  then  so  deserted  that  I  spent  day 
oiler  day,  and  soiuetinies  week  after  weeli, 
amidst  its  dusty  volumes,  without  interruption 
from  a  Mngle  visitor.  The  other  pluce  was  yon- 
der beach,  the  roar  of  which  has  »o  often  mingled 
with  the  worship  of  this  jiloce,  my  diuly  resort, 
dear  to  me  in  llic  sunshine,  still  more  attractive 
in  the  ctorm."* 

The  libraij'  aniTered  somewhat  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  Itntish  troops  at  their  depurture  carry- 
ing off  some  of  the  finest  works.  There  are  now 
betwM'n  six  and  seven  thousand  volumes.  The 
latcJudohTouro.nnativeof  Newport,  lieiiueatlied 
three  tbousimd  dollars  tii  the  libraiT  coni[ianv. 
It  haa  reoeii'ed,  from  lime  to  time,  oclicr  valuable 
donations,  including  the  folio  collection  of  [ho 
English  Historical  Itvconls,  and  friftsnf  land  from 
Solomon  Suutliwii'k,  of  AlliBiiy,  in  IHI3,  nnd  from 


•  Olscoiuw  at  Newport,  Worl*  It 


Abraham  Redwood,  of  England,  in  1834.  Th« 
Baron  Hotiingiier,  the  Parisian  banker,  connected 
by  marriage  witti  the  Redwood  fnmily,  Id  1637, 

Eive  a  thousand  francs  for  the  restoration  of  the 
iiilding.* 

JONATOAB  mTCHELBEWAU. 

Thi  couplet. 


is  for  better  known  than  the  poem  of  which  it 
formsa  part,t  than  the  remaining  writings,  or  than 
even  the  name  of  ita  autlior,  Jonathan  Mitohel 
Sewall.  It  is  a  name  that  should  be  better 
known  nnd  oheiished,  for  it  was  borne  by  one 
whose  lyrics  warmed  the  patriotism  nnd  clieered 
the  hearts  of  the  soldieraof  the  Revolntion  in  tbe 
perils  of  tbe  battle  and  the  privations  of  the 
camp. 

Sewall  was  bom  at  the  old  town  of  Salem, 
Muss,,  in  1746.  He  was  adopletl  at  an  eariy  age, 
on  tlie  death  of  liis  parents,  by  liis  uncle,  Stephen 
SeWMlI,  Chief  Justice  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  irf 
Massochuset^;  and  afl^r  passing  tJiraugh  Harvard 
College,  devoted  himself  to  mercliandise,  a  pnr- 
suit  which  he  soon  abandoned  for  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  law.  In  I7T4  he  was  Register  of 
Probate  for  Grafton  county,  N.  H.  He  afterward! 
removed  to  Portsmouth  in  the  saine  state,  when 
he  resided  until  his  death.  March  SB,  1608. 

He  publislied  a  collection  of  his  poems  in  a 
small  volume,  in  1601.^  They  are  lor  the  moet 
part  the  productions  of  his  youth,  and  consist  ct 
paraphrases  of  Ossian,  patriotic  odea,  epilogues, 
and  a  few  epigrams.  Ilis  War  and  WaAingtmt 
was  composed  at  tiie  beginning  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  song  by  the  army  in  all  porta  of 
the  country. 

The  couplet  we  have  quoted  is  found  in  tn 
epilogue  to  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  written  in  1778. 
and  occupied  by  a  parallel  between  the  scenes 
and  chanicters  which  have  just  passed  before  the 
spectators'  eyes  and  those  in  which  aathtv  and 
audience  were  alike  participants. 


TrltUo  In  ITTB. 
You  8M  mntikiiid  the  same  in  ev'ry  age; 
Heroic  fortitncie,  tyrannic  rage, 
BoundleM  uiibition,  patriutic  trnth. 
And  huary  treasun.  and  untainted  youth, 
Have  deeply  mark' J  atl  periods,  and  all  climes: 
Tlie  nobleeC  virtues,  and  the  blackest  crimes  I 

Britannia's  daring  gins,  and  virtues  both. 
Perhaps  once  mark'd  the  Vandal  and  the  Ooth. 
And  wliat  now  glenms  with  dawning  tay  at  hoiDC^ 
Once  blaz'd  in  full-orb'd  majesty  at  Rohk 

Did  CBear.  drunk  with  pow'r,  and  madly  brave, 
Insaliiite  burn,  his  country  to  enslavel 
Did  be  for  this  lead  forth  a  servile  host, 
And  epili  the  cboicMt  blood  tiiat  Rome  could  boast. 
Our  BHtisb  Cesar  too  has  done  tlic  same, 
And  damn'd  tliis  age  to  everlasting  faiue. 


tifirpiirt  ITlu __ 

+ 11  wu  bnniflil  iiitu  TOfiH,  vlib  a  Bllfht  ehaoffi-,  u  Iha 
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Columbia's  orimBon'd  fields  still  smoke  with  gore  I 
Her  bravest  heroes  cover  all  the  shore  1 
The  flow'r  of  Britain  too  in  martial  bloom, 
In  one  sad  yeair  sent  headlong  to  the  tomb  I 

Did  Rome's  brave  senate  nobly  strive  t'  oppose 
The  miehty  torrent  of  domestic  foes  f 
And  boldly  arm  the  virtuous  few,  and  dare 
The  desp*rate  perils  of  unequal  war? 

Our  senate,  too,  the  same  bold  deed  has  done, 
And  for  a  Cato,  armd  a  WASHINGTON  1 
A  chief  in  all  the  ways  of  battle  skilled. 
Great  in  the  council,  glorious  in  the  field  I 
Thy  scourge,  O  Britain !  and  Columbia's  boast, 
The  dread,  and  admiration  of  each  host  1 
Whoee  martial  arm,  and  steady  soul,  alone 
Have  made  thy  legions  quake,  thy  empire  groan, 
And  thy  proua  monarch  tremble  on  his  thro.ie. 
■What  now  thou  art,  oh,  ever  may'st  thou  be. 
And  death  the  lot  of  any  chief  but  thee  I 
We've  had  our  Deciub  too,  and  Hows  can  say 
Health,  pardon,  peace,  George  sends  America  1 
Yet  brings  destruction  for  the  olive-wreath. 
For  health  contagion,  and  for  pardon  death. 
In  brave  FAYBtrE  young  Juba  lives  again. 
And  many  a  Mabcus  bleeds  on  yonder  plai>u 
like  PoMPEY,  Warren  fell  in  martial  pndo. 
And  great  Montgomery  like  Scmo  dy'd  t 
Id  Gubbn  the  hero,  patriot,  sa^e  we  see. 
And  Ldotos,  Juba,  Cato.  shine  in  thee  I 
When  Rome  received  Iver  last  decisive  blow, 
Hadit  thou,  immortal  Gates,  been  Ciesar's  foe, 
All-perfect  di«eipline  had  checked  his  sway. 
And  thy  superior  ecnduct  woa  the  day. 
Freedom  had  tnumph'd  on  Pharsalian  ground. 
Nor  Sarntog:i*8  heignts  been  more  renowned ! 
Long  as  heroic  deeds  the  soul  enflame. 
Eternal  praise  bold  Stark  will  ever  claim. 
Who  led  thy  glorious  way,  and  gave  thee  half  thy 

fame. 
See  persevering  Arnold  proudly  scale 
Gtoadia's  alpine  hills,  a  second  HaniobalI 
In  Cesar's  days  had  such  a  daring  mind 
With  Washington's  serenity  been  join'd. 
The  tyrant  the.i  had  bled,  great  Cato  liv'd, 
And  Rome  in  all  hef  majesty  surviv'd. 
What  praise,  what  gratitude,  are  due  to  thee. 
Oh  brave,  exnerienc'd,  all-accomplish'd  Lee  f 
The  sword,  tne  pen,  thou  dost  alternate  wield. 
Nor  JuLiC:*'  self  to  thee  would  blush  to  yield. 
And  while  Sempronius'  bellowings  stun  the  ear, 
I  see  the  traitor  CHURca  his  thunders  hear. 
**  Bat  aU  was  false,  and  hollow,  tho'  his  tongue 
Dropt  manna,"  with  the  garb  of  reason  hung^ 
Kre  long  the  wily  Syphax  may  advance, 
And  Afric  faith  be  verify*d  in  France. 
How  loiiff,  deluded  by  that  faithless  pow'r. 
Will  ye  dream  on,  nor  seixe  the  golden  hour? 
In  vain  do  ye  rely  on  foreign  aid, 
By  her  own  arm  and  heaven's  Columbia  must  be 
freed. 
Rise  then,  my  countrymen  I  for  fight  prepare. 
Gird  on  your  swords,  and  fearless  rush  to  war  1 
For  your  griev'd  country  nobly  dare  to  die. 
And  empty  all  your  veins  for  ubesty. 
No  pent-up  f/ifiVa  contracts  your  pow'rs. 
Bat  the  wlit»1e  boundless  continent  is  yours  I 
**  Rouse  up,  for  shame !  your  breUircn  slain  in 
war. 
Or  groaning  now  in  ignominious  bondage. 
Point  at  their  wounds  and  chains,  and  cry  oload 
To  battle!  Washington  impatient  mourns 
His  scanty  legions,  and  demands  your  aid. 
Intrepid  Lee  still  clanks  his  gi\lliug  fetters! 
Montooicery  complains  that  we  are  slow ! 
And  WASRKN'd  ghost  stalks  uureveng'd  among  us  I" 


XVLOOT  ON  uinonNO. 
Deliver^  <U  an  EaoMfUion  by  a  Young  Lady, 

Like  merry  Momus,  while  the  Gods  were  quaffing, 

I  come— to  give  an  eulogv  on  laughing ! 

True,  courtly  Chesterfield,  with  critic  zeal, 

AjBserts  that  laughing's  vastly  ungeuteel ! 

The  boisf  rous  shake,  he  says,  distorts  fine  faces, 

And  robs  each  pretty  feature  of  the  graces  1 

But  yet  this  paragon  of  perfect  taste. 

On  other  topief  was  not  aver-choMte ; 

He  like  the  Pharisees  in  this  api>ears. 

They  ruin'd  widows,  but  they  made  long  pray'ra 

Tithe,  anise,  mint,  they  zealously  affected : 

But  the  law's  weightier  matters  lay  neglected ; 

And  while  an  insect  strains  their  squeamish  caul, 

Down  goes  a  monstrous  camel — ^bunch  and  all  I 
Yet  others,  quite  as  sage,  with  warmth  dispute 

Man's  risibles  oistinguish  him  from  brute ; 

While  instinct,  reason,  both  in  common  own. 

To  laugh  is  man's  prerogative  alone  I 

Hail,  rosy  laughter!  thou  deserv'st  the  bays  I 

Come,  with  thy  dimples,  animate  these  lays, 

Whilst  universal  peiUs  attest  thy  praise; 

Daughter  of  Joy  1  thro*  thee  we  health  attain, 

When  Esculapian  recipes  are  vain. 
Let  sentimentalists  ring  in  our  ears 

The  tender  joy  of  grief— the  luxury  of  tears — 

HeracUtus  may  whine — and  oh !  and  ah ! — 

I  like  an  honest,  hearty,  ha,  hah,  hah ! 

It  makes  ^e  wheels  of  nature  gliblier  play ; 

Dull  care  suppresses ;  smooths  life's  thorny  way ; 

Propels  the  dancing  current  thro'  each  vein ; 

Braces  the  nerves ;  corroborates  the  brain ; 

Shakes  ev'ry  muscle,  and  throws  off  the  spleen. 
Old  Homer  makes  yon  tenants  of  tlie  skies, 

His  Gods  love  laughing  as  they  did  their  eyes! 
It  kept  them  in  good  humour,  hush'd  their  squabbles^ 
As  froward  children  are  appeas'd  by  banblc:* ; 
Ev'n  Jove  the  thund'rer  dearly  lov'd  a  laugh. 
When,  of  fine  nectar,  he  had  taken  a  quaff! 
It  help  digestion  when  the  feast  runs  high. 
And  dissipates  the  fumes  of  potent  Burgundy. 

But,  in  the  main,  tho'  laughing  I  approve, 
It  is  not  ev'ry  kind  of  laugh  I  love ; 
For  many  laughs  e*en  candor  must  condemn  1 
Some  are  too  full  of  acid,  some  of  phlegm ; 
The  loud  horse-lau^h  (improperly  so  sty  I'd), 
The  ideot  simper,  like  the  slumb  ring  child, 
Th'  affected  laugh,  to  show  a  dimpled  chin. 
The  sneer  contemptuous,  and  broad  vacant  grin. 
Are  despicable  all,  as  Strephon's  smile. 
To  show  his  ivory  legions,  rank  and  file. 

The  honest  laugh,  unstudied,  unacquir'd. 
By  nature  prompted,  and  true  wit  inspir'd. 
Such  as  Quin  felt,  and  Falstaff  knew  before, 
When  humor  set  the  table  on  a  roar ; 
Alone  deserves  th'  applauding  muse's  grace  I 
The  rest— is  all  contortion  anti  grimace. 
But  you  exclaim,  "  Your  Eulogy's  too  dry ; 
Leave  dissertation  and  exetHplifyl 
Prove,  by  experiment,  your  muxims  true; 
And,  what  you  praise  so  highly  make  us  do,** 

In  troth  1  hop'd  this  was  already  done. 
And  Mirth  and  Momus  had  the  laurel  won ! 
Like  honest  Hodge,  unhappy  should  I  fail. 
Who  to  a  crowded  audience  told  his  tale, 
And  laugh'd  and  snigger'd  all  the  while  liimsclf 
To  grace  the  story,  as  he  thouglit,  poor  elf! 
But  not  a  single  soul  his  suffrage  gave — 
Wliile  each  long  phiz  was  serious  as  the  griive! 
Laugh!    laugh!    cries  Hodge,   laugh   loud!  (no 

I  thought  you  all,  e'er  this,  would  die  with  laugliing  I 
This  did  the  feat;  for,  tickled  at  the  whim, 
A  burst  of  laughter,  like  t!ie  electric  beam. 
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Shook  an  the  aiidienec — ^!rat  H  wmm  at  him  I 
like  Hodge,  ihould  ev'ry  stratagem  and  wile 
Thro*  my  long  story,  not  excite  a  smile, 
rn  bear  it  with  becoming  modesty ; 
But  should  my  feeble  efforts  moTe  yoar  glee, 
Laugh,  if  you  fairly  can — but  not  at  ME  I 


WAS  A]n>  WASBuroToir. 
A  Somg^  Comptmd  at  ths  beoinning  qfthsJmtriean 

Tain  BRITONS,  boast  no  longer  with  proud  in- 
dignity, 

By  land  your  conqn'ring  legions,  your  matchless 
strength  at  sea. 

Since  we,  your  braver  sons  Incens'd,  our  swords 
have  girded  on, 

Hozza,  huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  for  WAR  and  WASH- 
INGTON. 

Urg'd  on  by  Nonn  and  vengeance  those  valiant 

champions  came. 
Loud  bellowing  Tea  and  TreaMon  and  Oforge  was  all 

on  flame. 
Yet  sacrilegious  as  it  seems,  we  rebels  still  live  on. 
And  laugh    at   all    their  empty  puffis,  huzza  for 

WASHINGTON! 

Still  deaf  to  mild  entreaties,  still  blind  to  England's 
good. 

You  have  for  thirtjf  pieeea  betray*d  you^  country's 
blood. 

Like  Esop's  greedy  cur  you'll  gain  a  shadow  for 
your  bone, 

Yet  fiud  us  fearful  shades  indeed,  inspir'd  by  WASH- 
INGTON. 

Mysterious!  unexampled!  incomprehensible  I 
Tbe  Dlund*ring  schemes  of  Britain  their  folly,  pride, 

and  zeal, 
Like  lions  how  ye  growl  and  threat!  mere  asses 

have  you  shown, 
And  ye  shall  share  an  ass's  fate,  and  drudge  fur 

WASHINGTON ! 

Your  dark,  unfathom*d  councils  our  weakest  heads 

defeat. 
Our  children  rout  your  armies,  our  boats  destroy 

your  fleet. 
And  to  complete  the  dire  disgrace,  coop*d  up  within 

a  town. 
You  live,  the  scorn  of  all  our  host,  the  slaves  of 

WASHINGTON ! 

Great  Heav*n  I  is  this  the  nation  whose  thundVing 
arms  were  hurVd, 

Thro'  Europe,  Afric,  India  f  whose  Navt  rul*d  a 
World? 

The  lustre  of  your  former  deeds,  whole  ages  of  re- 
nown, 

Lost  in  n  moment,  or  transferred  to  us  and  WASH- 
INGTON I 

Yet  think  not  thirst  of  glory  unsheaths  our  venge- 
ful swords 

To  rend  your  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away  your 
cordflL 

TIs  heav'n-born  FREEDOM  fires  us  all,  and  strength- 
ens each  brave  son. 

From  him  who  humbly  guides  the  plough,  to  god- 
like WASHINGTON. 

For  this.  Oh  could  our  wishes  your  ancient  rage 

inspire. 
Your  armies  should  be  doubled,  in  numbers,  force, 

and  fire. 
Tlien  might  the  glorious  conflict  prove  which  best 

deM»r\  'd  the  boon, 
America  or  Albion,  a  George  or  WASHINGTON ! 


Fii'd  with  the  great  idea,  our  Fathers*  ahadei 

would  rise, ' 
To  view  the  stem  contention,  the  gods  desert  their 

skies. 
And  WoLn,  'midst  hosts  of  heroes,  superior  bending 

down, 
Cry  out  with  eager  transport,  God   save  obbat 

WASHINGTON ! 

Should  Georok,  too  choice  of  Britons,  to  foreign 

realms  apply, 
And  madly  arm  naif  Europe,  vet  still  we  would  defy 
Turk,  Hessian,  Jew,  and  Infidel,  or  all  those  powers 

in  one, 
While  Adams  guides  our  senate,  our  camp  great 

WASHINGTON ! 

Should  warlike  weapons  (ail  us,  disdaining  slavish 

fears. 
To  swords  well  beat  our  ploughshares,  our  pruning* 

hooks  to  spenrs. 
And  rush,  all  desp'rate !  on  our  foe,  nor  breathe  till 

battle  won. 
Then  shout,  and  shout  AMERICA  I  and  eonqu'ring 

WASHINGTON  I 

Proud  France  should  view  with  terror,  and 
haughty  Spain  revere. 

While  ev'ry  warlike  nation  would  court  alliance  here. 

And  Georob,  his  minions  trembling  round,  dismount- 
ing firom  his  throne 

Pay  homage  to  AMERICA  and  glorious  WASUINO- 
TON! 

nuOH  HENRY  BBACKENBIDOB^ 

TnB  doiiiocratic  iK>litician  and  judge,  eminent 
for  his  social  wit,  and  the  author  of  one  of  the 
finest  iK)litical  satires  which  the  country  lias  pro* 
duced,  was  born  in  the  year  1748  near  Cainpbel- 
ton,  in  Scotland.  He  was  brought  by  his 
father,  a  poor  farmer,  to  America,  when  he  was 
five  years  old.  The  family  settle<l  down  on  a 
small  lease  fann,  in  York  county,  Pennsylvania, 
west  of  the  Sttsuuehannah,  on  tlie  borders  of 
Maryland.  The  difliculties  of  his  iKxition  did 
not  prevent  the  youth  securing  a  good  o<lucation, 
])artty  from  the  country  school,  but  mainly  from 
an  intelligent  and  iminstaking  clergyman  of  the 
region,  who  gave  him  suine  lessons  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  mother  encoiu*aged  the  bookisli 
efibrts  of  her  son,  who  would  travel  during  the 
Sunday's  intermission  from  work,  twenty  or 
thirty  miles,  to  secure  a  volume  or  a  newspaper. 
A  copy  of  Horace,  of  which  he  came  into  jmis- 
session,  he  left  one  dav  in  the  field,  when  it  was 
munched  by  a  cow.  Meeting  with  a  young  man 
|X)6sesse<l  of  some  knowledge  of  mathematics,  he 
exchanged  with  him  his  Latin  and  Greek  for  tliat 
ac^iuisition.  At  the  age  of  fitleen  he  applied  for 
the  situation  of  teacher  at  a  free  school  in  Mary- 
land, and  secure<l  the  i)osition.  His  juvenile 
years  exi)osed  him  to  some  opposition  from  his 
older  pupils,  one  of  whom  resi.>«ted  his  authority 
by  force.  Brackenridge  "seized  a  brand  from 
the  fire,  knocked  the  rebel  down,  and  spread  ter-. 
ror  around  him.'**  With  the  small  means  which 
he  laid  up  in  this  employment,  he  made  his  way 
to  the  college  at  Princeton,  then  under  the  charge 
of  President  Wither-HMnm.  He  was  admitted, 
and  sup|K)rte<l  himself  in  the  higlier  classes  by 


i       *  Wc  niv  indebted  for  thK  u  for  the  other  ani^otes  In  tbl.* 
account,  to  tho  Hioirraf»hlcai  Notice  by  II.  M.  Bmckmrldfe. 
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g  tlie  lower.  His  nanie  appears  on  the 
(rrmloates  in  1771,  with  Gunning  Bed- 
unael  Spring,  James  Madison,  and  Philip 
a.  Ill  conjunction  with  the  last,  he  deli- 
•tthe  Commencement  a  poem  in  dialogue 
n  Acasto  and  Eugenio,  on  the  Rising 
of  America^  which  was  published  the 
tar  in  Philadelphia.*  The  part  which  he 
is  easily  separated,  since  Froticau  after- 
published  his  portion  separately  in  the 
of  his  poems  in  1795.  Tlie  verse  of 
nridge  is  smooth  and  glowiug,  and  is  tinc- 
rith  a  grave  religious  tone. 
kenri(lgo  continued  a  tutor  in  the  college 
Jsing  his  first  degi'ee,  and  studied  divinity. 
\  licensed  to  preach,  though  not  ordained, 
(lertook,  at  a  profitable  remuneration,  for 
years,  the  charge  of  an  academy  in  Mary- 


patriotic  feeling  on  the  breaking  out  of 
irolution  induced  him  to  prepare  a  drama-  ; 
Inction,  entitled  Bunker's  Hill^  which  was 
by  his  pupils.    It  was  published  in  1770,t 
dedication  ^^to  Richard  Stockton,  Esq.,   , 
r  of  the  Honorable  the  Continental  Con-  : 
for  the  state  of  New  Jersey."     It  has  a  , 
le  spoken  ^^  by  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  ' 
sntal  anny,"  and  an  Epilogue,  "  written  by  ; 
eman  of  the  army,  supposed  to  be  spoken  , 
lately  after  the  battle,  by  Lieutenant-Col. 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Putnam."     The 
;»  persona  are  Warren,  Putnam,  and  Gar- 
for  the  American  officers ;  Gtige,  Howe, 
'ne,  Clinton,  and  Lord  Pigot,  for  the  Bri- 
There  is  no  lady  in  the  case.    Warren 
vith  an  ad<lress  to  Putnam,  to  which  the 
responds  in  sympathy,  and  Warren  pro-  , 
he  fortification  of  Bunker's  Hill.    Among  j 
tish  at  Boston,  Burgoyno  chafes  over  the  ; 
ment  of  the    British  troops.     Gage  re- 
mighty  paradox  will  aoon  dissolve, 
rst,  Bu&GOYNR,  the  valour  of  these  meiu 
ith  the  zeal  of  fiercest  liberty, 
•  of  death,  so  terrible  to  all, 
•p  their  rage.     Grey-lieaded  clergymen, 
oly  bible  and  continual  prayer, 
>  their  fortitude — and  talk  of  heav*n, 
il  them  that  sweet  soul,  who  dies  in  battle, 
f^alk  with  spirits  of  the  just 

^e  compliments  the  enemy  further — 

ange  to  your  maturer  thought,  Bukootne, 
utter  will  appear.     A  people  bmve, 


M>m,  on  the  Kising  6I017  of  America,  b«lnff  ao  Exor- 
i'ured  at  the  i'ubllc  Couiuiencemeot  at  Nasaaa  llalL 
wr  A  17T1. 

Vonlent  annis 

Sccnia  Mrls,  quibus  oceanns 

Yincula  rerum  laset  et  Ingens 

Pateat  tellas,  TyphiiMue  noroa 

DetegBt  orbes :  ncc  8U  tenia 

Ultima  Thule. 

&EXECA.    Med.  Act  ilL  v.  875w 
phia:  Printed  by  Joseph  Craikshank,  for  B.  Aitken, 
ier.  opposite  tbo  London    Goffee*Ilou5c,  in   Front- 
1TT8. 

Battle  of  Banker's  Hill.    A  dramatic  piece,  of  fire 
heroic  measure ;  by  a  Gentleman  of  Maryland. 
— —  Pnlcbmmque  morl  succorrit  in  armis^ 

ViHGIL. 

—  Tls  glorions  to  die  in  battle. 

?hlfl:   Printed  and  Sold  by  Bobert  Bell,  in  lliird- 
TTd. 

1.— 19 


Who  never  yet,  of  luxury,  or  soft 

Delights,  eflfeminate  and  false,  have  tasted. 

But,  through  hate  of  chains,  and  slarVy,  supposed,. 

Forsake  their  mountain  tops,  and  rush  to  arms. 

Oft  have  I  heard  their  yalour  published : 

Their  perseverance,  and  untameable 

Fiei*ce  mind,  when  late  they  fought  with  ua^  and 

drove  • 

Tlie  French,  encroaching  on  their  settlements, 
Back  to  their  frozen  lakes.    Or  when  with  ub 
On  Cape  Breton,  they  stormed  Louisburg. 
With  us,  in  Canada,  Uiey  took  Quebec ; 
And  at  the  Havaiinah,  these  New  Esoland  Mar, 
Led  on  by  Putnam,  acted  gallantly. 

The  assault  is  made,  and  Warren  falls.    Thi:^ 
is  a  portion  of  his  dying  speech : — 

Weep  not  for  him  who  first  espous*d  the  cause 

A!id  risking  life,  have  met  the  enemy, 

III  fatal  opposition.     But  rejoice — 

For  now  1  go  to  mingle  with  the  dead. 

Great  Brutus,  Hampden,  Sidney,  and  the  rest. 

Of  old  or  modem  memory,  who  liv*d, 

A  mound  to  tyrants,  and  strong  hedge  to  kings ; 

Bounding  the  indignation  of  their  rage 

Against  the  happiness  and  peace  of  man. 

I  see  these  heroes,  where  they  walk  serene. 

By  chiystal  currents,  on  the  vale  of  lleaven^ 

High  in  full  converse  of  immortal  acts, 

Achieved  for  truth  and  innocence  on  earth. 

Meantime  the  harmony  and  thrilling  sound* 

Of  mellow  lutes,  sweet  viols  and  guitara. 

Dwell  on  the  stml,  and  ravish  ev*ry  nerve. 

A  .on  the  murmur  of  the  tight-brac'd  drum, 

With  finely  varied  fifes  to  martial  airs, 

NV'i.id  up  the  spirit  to  the  mighty  proof 

Of  sie^e  and  battle,  and  attempt  in  arms. 

lliustnous group !    They  beckon  me  alo.g; 

To  ray  my  visage  with  immortal  light. 

And  bind  the  amaranth  around  my  brow. 

1  come,  I  come,  ye  first-bom  of  true  fame; 

Fight  on,  my  countrymen ;    Bs  free,  be  i&ce. 

Appended  to  the  Poem  are  the  two  following 
Lyrics : — 

▲H  Ora  OH  THV  BATTLS  OF  BITKKKB'S-HTLL. 

Sung  and  acied  by  a  Soldier^  in  a  MiUUiry  UabiL,  wOh  hi* 
Firelock,  <£>&,  in  ihs  mmm  Mettmre  tpUh  a  Seapiece,  entitM 
the  TumpraL 


u 


Cease,  mde  Boreas,  blustering  railer/ 


I. 

You  bold  warriors,  who  resemble 

Flames  upon  the  distant  hill ; 
At  whose  view  the  heroes  tremble. 

Fighting  with  unequal  skiU. 
Loud-sounding  drums,  now  with  hoarse  mur- 
murs. 

Rouse  the  spirit  up  to  war; 
Fear  not,  fear  not,  though  their  numbers. 

Much  to  ours  superior  are. 
Hear  brave  Warren,  bold  commanding: 
"  Gallant  souls  and  veterans  brave. 
See  the  enemy  just  landing. 

From  the  navy-covered  wave. 
Close  the  wings-— advance  the  centre^ 

Engineers  point  well  your  guns — 
Clap  the  matches — ^let  the  rent  air 

Bellow  to  Britannia's  sons." 

n. 
Now,  think  you  see  three  thousand  moving, 

Up  the  brow  of  Bunker's  Hill  ; 
Many  a  gallant  vet'rnn  shoving 

Cowaras  on,  against  Uieir  wilL 
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The  curling  volmnes  all  behiiid  them. 

Dusky  clouds  of  smoke  arise ; 
Our  camion-boUs,  brave  boys,  shall  find  them, 

At  each  shot  a  hero  diea 
Once  more,  Wabskn,  'midst  this  terror, 
"  Charge,  brave  soldiers,  charge  again; 
Mauv  an  expert  vet'ran  warrior 

Of  the  enemy  is  slain. 
Level  well  joar  charged  pieces, 

In  direction  to  the  town ; 
Thev  shake,  they  shake,  their  lightning  ceases ; 

Tnat  shot  brought  six  standards  down." 

m. 

Maids  in  virgin  beauty  blooming. 

On  Britannia's  sea-girt  isle, 
Say  no  more  your  swains  are  coming. 

Or  with  songs  the  day  beguile. 
For  sleeping  found  in  death's  embraces, 

On  their  cloy-cold  beds  they  lie ; 
Death,  grim  death,  alas,  defaces 

Youth  and  pleasure,  which  must  die. 
**  March  the  right  wing,  Gard'ner,  yonder; 

Ihe  hero  spirit  lives  in  thunder ; 
Take  th'  assailing  foe  in  flank. 

Close  there,  seijeants,  close  that  rank. 
The  conflict  now  doth  loudly  call  on 

Highest  proof  of  martial  skill ; 
Heroes  shall  sing  of  them,  who  fall  on 

The  8lipp*ry  brow  of  Bumksb'b  Hn^u" 

IV, 

Unkindest  fortune,  still  thou  changeat, 

As  the  wind  upon  the  wave ; 
The  good  and  bad  alike  thou  rangest, 

Undistinguished  in  the  ffrave. 
Shall  kingly  tyrants  see  tnee  smiling. 

Whilst  tne  brave  and  lust  must  die ; 
Them  of  sweet  hoi>e  and  life  beguiling 

In  the  arms  of  victory. 
"  Behave  this  day,  my  lads,  with  spirit, 

Wrap  the  hiU  top  as  in  flame ; 
Oil !  if  we  fall,  let  each  one  merit 

Immortality  in  fame. 
From  this  high  ground,  like  Vcsuy'us, 

Pour  the  floods  of  fire  along ; 
Let  not,  let  not  numbers  move  us, 

We  ore  yet  five  hundred  strong." 

v. 

Many  a  widow  sore  bewailing 

Tender  husbands,  shall  remain, 
With  tears  and  sorrows,  unavailing, 

From  this  hour  to  mourn  them  slain. 
The  rude  scene  striking  all  by-etanders, 

Bids  the  liUle  band  retire; 
Who  can  live  like  salamanders, 

In  such  floods  of  liquid  firef 
«  Ah,  our  troops  are  sorely  pressed— 

HowB  ascends  the  smoky  hill ; 
Wheel  inward,  let  these  ranks  be  £sced. 

We  have  yet  some  blood  to  spill. 
Our  right  wing  push'd,  our  left  surrounded, 

Weight  of  numbers  five  to  one ; 
Warren  dead,  and  Gard'hkb  wounded — 

Ammunition  ia  quite  gone.** 

▼L 

See  the  steely  points,  brisht  gleaming 

In  the  sun  8  fierce  darning  ray ; 
Groans  arising,  life-blood  streaming. 

Purple  o*er  the  face  of  day. 
The  field  is  covered  with  the  dying. 

Free-men  mixt  with  tyrants  lie, 
The  living  with  each  other  vicing, 
*  *Ke  about  of  battle  high. 


Now  brave  Pohtam,  aged  addier: 
"  Come,  my  vet'rans,  we  must  yield; 
More  eauaf  match*d,  well  yet  charge  bolder 

For  tne  present  quit  the  field. 
The  God  of  battles  shall  revisit 

On  their  heads  each  soul  that  diea^ 
Take  courage,  boys,  we  yet  shant  miss  it, 

From  a  thousand  victories." 


▲  HXUTAXT  SOKO,  BT  TBI  ARXT,  OH  OSNntAL  WASBZHeTOI 
VICTOUOUS  SHTBT  UTO  TBB  TOWll  OT  BOSTOIf. 

Sons  of  valor,  taste  the  glories 

Of  celestial  Lumrr ; 
Sing  a  triumph  o*er  the  Tories, 

I^t  the  pulse  of  joy  beat  high. 

Heaven,  this  day,  hath  foil'd  the  many 
Fallacies  of  George  their  king ; 

Let  the  echo  reach  Britany, 
Bid  her  mountain  smnmits  ring. 

Sec  yon  navy  swell  the  bosom 

Of  the  late  enraged  sea; 
Where-e*er  they  go  we  shall  oppose  them. 

Sons  of  valour  must  be  free. 

Should  they  touch  at  fair  Rbode-Ibland, 
There  to  combat  with  the  brave ; 

Driven  from  each  hill  and  high-land. 
They  shall  plough  the  purple  wave. 

Should  they  thence  to  fair  YiRGnvT 
Bend  a  squadron  to  Dcnmore; 

Still  with  fear  and  ignominy. 
They  shall  quit  the  hostile  shore. 

To  Carolina  or  to  Gborot, 

Should  they  next  advance  their  fiBune, 
This  land  of  heroes  shall  disgorge  the 

Sons  of  tyr^mny  and  shame. 

Let  them  rove  to  climes  far  distant. 

Situate  under  Arctic  skies. 
Call  on  Hessian  troops  assbtant. 

And  the  savages  to  rise 

Boast  of  wild  brigades  from  Russia, 
To  fix  down  the  gulling  chain ; 

Canada  and  Nova  Scotia 
Shall  discharge  these  hordes  again. 

In  New  York  state,  rejoined  by  Cuirfor 
Should  their  standards  mock  the  air, 

Many  a  surgeon  shall  put  lint  on 
Wounds  of  death,  received  there* 

War,  fierce  war,  shall  break  their  for 
Nerves  of  Tory  men  shall  fail. 

Seeing  Howe  with  altered  courses, 
Bending  to  the  western  gale. 

Thus,  from  every  bay  of  ocean. 
Flying  back,  with  sails  unfurl'd; 

Tost'wiSi  ever-troubrd  motion, 
They  shall  quit  this  smiling  wo' 

Like  Satan,  banished  from  Hxavx 

Never  tnee  tlie  smiling  shore. 
From  Uiis  land  so  happy,  driven 

Never  stain  its  bosom  more. 

On  going  to  Philadelphia  in  177 
supported  himself  by  eiliting  the 
Magazine^  a  periodical  of  which  a 
editorship  is  given  by  liis  son.     ' 
magazine  contained  some  severe 
celebrated  General  Iah?,  and  cer 
conduct  to  Washington.    Lee, ' 
the  office,  in  company  with  i 
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■iiles,  with  the  teitention  of  a  Hdulting  the  editor ; 
he  knocked  at  the  doir,  while  Mr.  Bmokenridge, 
looking  oat  of  the  upper  atory  window,  inquired 
wh&t  was  wfintingt  'Cotne  dowo,'  said  Lee, 
*  and  ril  give  you  as  good  a  horse-whipping  as 
any  rascal  erer  reoeived.'  '  Excnae  nic,  general,' 
said  the  other,  '  I  would  not  go  down  for  two 
(DOh  favors.' " 

IJke  Dwight  and  Barlow,  Brackenridne  was  a 
cbi^)lttin  in  the  Revulutjoaary  anny, 
political  semioDs  in  the  camp.  Six  of  ti 
pablished  at  the  time  in  a  pamphlet,  which  hiid  a 
Mige  oircuUtion.  He  deliverea  an  oratjon  on  the 
4th  July,  1TT8,  in  honor  of  those  fallen  in  the 
r,  in  the  Dotoh  Reformed  Church  ia  Fhiladel- 


The  brat  of  his  mind  was  not  formed  for  the 
Scotch  Preebjteiian  tlteulogy,  so  ho  rehnqnislied 
tiM  pnlpit  for  the  bar,  ani  ^udii-d  lnw  with  Ba- 
roael  Chase,  at  Amupolig.  Hta  son  tells  ui,  in  his 
Uc^rsphical  notice,  that  "although  licensed  to 
preacli,  he  was  never  ordained  nor  fonnallj 


As  1: 


became  convinoed  that  his  natural  temperament 
called  him  U>  the  scenes  of  active  life.     Beirideis 


been  educated.  He  declared  tliiu,  for  two  whole 
ye««  he  laboured  most  sincerely  and  osrfduonsly 
to  convince  himself,  but  in  vain;  and  tie  could 
not  think  of  publicly  inaintniuing  doctrines,  in 
which  he  did  not  privately  believe.  On  one  oc- 
casion, in  conversntion  wiUi  a  Scotch  clergvman, 
he  sLited  lii;i  difficulticA.  The  other  replied  to 
him  tliat  he  was  pretty  much  in  the  satiio  predica* 
menu  '  Then,  how  do  you  reconcile  it  to  yonr 
eooBcience  to  nreach  doctrines  of  whose  trutli 

Kl  are  not  fully  convinced  V  '  Hoot,  man,'  eaid 
'  I  dinna  think  much  about  it — 1  urokin  the 
doctrine,  as  I  wnd  a  system  o'  moral  philosophy 
or  metaphysics ;  and  if  I  dinna  Just  understand 
It  noo,  tW  time  may  come  when  I  shall;  and  in 
the  meantime  I  pot  my  faith  in  wiser  men,  who 
MtaUisbed  the  articles,  and  in  those  whose  heads 


are  snlBciently  clear  t«  understand  them.  And 
If  we  were  tae  question  but  ane  o'  tbeae  doctrinee, 
it  wnd  be  like  taking  a  Ftane  out  o'  a  biggin ;  the 
whole  wa'  might  fa"  doon.' " 

In  1781.  Bnu^kenridge  cnxeed  the  AHeghanlM 
ond  established  himself  at  Pittsbuig — from  which 
region  he  wu-i  sent  to  the  State  Legislature.  Hin 
Bubaeqaent  participation  with  Gallatin  in  the 
Whiskey  Insurrection  brought  him  into  general 
notice  in  the  agitjitions  of  that  period.  As  a 
western  man  he  thought  the  excise  law  which  the 
riotera  attempted  to  pat  down,  oppressive.  It 
WHS  impossihle  not  to  engage  to  some  extent  in 
their  moveinentH,whi[eheeiertedhispower8  to  re- 
gulate and  restrain  the  actors  from  the  conunisaion 
of  treoson.  When  tliat  afi^  was  over  he  took 
pains  to  vindicate  his  conduct  by  procuring  iettere 
from  the  most  eminent  pnrtiee  in  replj  to  a  cir- 
cular letter,  and  by  the  publication  of  his  Inei<UnU 
oj  the  lamrrtotioa  inth*  Weitem Parti  of  Perut' 
tt/lvania  in  1794,  which  was  published  the  follow- 
ing year  at  Philadelphia. 

The  scenes  which  he  passed  through,  and  his 
experience  of  political  lite,  gave  him  the  material 
for  his  Modern  Chivalry,  or  the  Adtenturti  of 
Captain,  F'lrrago^  and  Teague  CEefan,  hii  Sir- 
vaat,  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in 
IT9S  at  Pittsburgh.  The  second  portion  was 
issued  after  an  interval  of  ten  years.  The  whole 
of  Modern  Chivalry,  with  the  last  corrections 
and  additions  of  the  author,  was  published  in  two 
volumes  at  Pittsburgh  in  1819,  a  book  which  is 
now  exceedingly  rare.  The  Philadelphia  edition 
of  1948,  illustrated  by  Darley,  contains  only  the 
eontenb  of  the  first  volume  of  the  former  edition. 
It  was  edited  by  the  author's  son,  IL  M.  Bracken 
ridge,  with  a  iirefaco  and  biographioal  sketch.  It 
is  tbere  remarked  that  this  work  "  is  believed 
to  be  entirely  unknown  in  Enrope,  and  that  it  lias 
never  been  noticed  by  any  review."  We  may 
quote  from  the  editor's  preface  on  aiteodote  of  the 
anthor  and  his  reputation  in  the  West : — 


,  asked  the  landlord  whether  he  had 
nything  amueiog  to  read.  ••  That  I  have,"  (aid  h«, 
at  the  same  time  opening  a  little  desk  in  hia  bar,  and 
producing  a  torn  voluine  of  "  Modem  Chivaliy." 
"  Tliere,"  aaid  he,  "  is  something  will  make  yon 
laugh;  and  Uie  man  that  wrote  it  wu  no  fool 
neither.''  When  the  anthor'a  desctadants  or  rela- 
tives happen  to  be  travelling,  the  first  qusatioa  al- 
most invariably  iuk«d  of  them  is,  "  Are  you  related 
to  the  author  of  Modern  Chivalry  f  One  of  them 
having  landed  on  the  MiBsisBippi,  with  the  intention 
of  going  to  St.  Louis,  a  dista^ice  of  two  hundreil 
miles  by  land,  on  making  inqitirie^  far  some  mode 
of  conveyance,  wM  addressed  by  a  stranger  in  these 
wordi:  "I  understand,  sir,  yonr  name  w  Bioeken- 
ridge  Are  you  reUted  to  (he  author  of  Modern 
Chivalry?"  And  on  being  aniwered  in  the  afhrma- 
tivc,  iimnediately  ofieri'il  bis  horse,  telling  him  to 
keep  him  until  an  opportunity  should  olfer  of  re- 
turning him. 

In  the  West,  Modem  Chivairy  is,  or  deserves 
to  be,  regarded  as  n  kind  of  aboriginal  classic.  Jt 
has  the  rough  flavor  of  the  frontier  settlement  in 
its  manly  sentiment,  and  nut  particularly  delicate 
expre  »ion.    Brackenridge  waa  an  eooentric  man 
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in  ]iis  manners,  though  of  vigorous  sense.  This 
hook  shows  his  humors  in  perfection,  and  so  far 
as  his  ways  of  thinking  go  is  autuhiographic.  It 
exhibits  a  warm,  generous  nature,  and  a  man  of 
much  reading  and  reflection.  The  story,  with  its 
few  incidents,  is  modelled  upon  Hudibras  and 
Don  Quixote,  and  productions  of  that  ilk.  The 
humor  is  after  Sterne  and  Fielding,  whose  exam- 
ple would  have  been  nothing  without  the  natural 
ability  of  the  writer  to  pront  by  it. 

Captain  Farrago  is  a  type  of  the  author ;  his  ser- 
vant Teague  O^Regan  is  a  humorous  invention 
which  does  capital  execution  with  the  dema- 
gogues, sciolists,  and  other  pretenders  of  the  day. 
The  work  had  an  object  to  sow  a  few  seeds  of 
political  wisdom  among  his  fellow  citizens,  then 
littlcb  experienced  in  the  use  of  political  power, 
and  its  lessons  in  this  way  are  profitable  still. 
The  Ci4>tain  is  the  representative  of  Don  Quixote, 
a  clear-headed  man,  whose  independent  way  of 
looking  at  things,  from  living  out  of  the  world, 
has  gained  him  the  reputation  of  eccentricity. 
He  is  withal  a  practical  wag,  totting  out  with  his 
Irish  servant  in  quest  of  adventures.  The  gist  of 
his  observation  and  experience  lies  in  this,  that 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  new  state  of 
society  have  been  thrust  upon  a  raoe  of  men  so 
suddenly,  that,  unused  to  their  new  democratic 
privileges,  they  are  very  much  in  the  way  of 
abusing  them.  Witliout  political  knowledge  they 
are  ready  to  send  tlie  weaver  to  Congress ;  with- 
out learning  the  leatherheads  rush  in  as  members 
of  the  philosophical  society^  and  appoint,  after 
the  manner  of  Dr.  OToole,  a  native  Irishman  to 
a  Greek  professorship.  Teague  O'Regan  is  con- 
stantly in  danger.  He  is  in  momentary  risk  of 
being  decoyed  from  his  master,  made  a  clergy- 
man of,  elected  to  the  philosophical  society,  or 
?>irited  away  to  the  legiskture.  After  awhile 
eague  learns  to  tell  one  foot  from  another  by  the 
aid  of  a  Philadelphia  dancing  master^  is  introduced 
at  the  Presidenrs  levee,  and  gets  the  appointment 
of  Collector  of  the  Excise  in  the  Alleghanies. 
This  leads  to  a  tarring  and  feathering,  which  was 
doubtless  drawn  fh)m  the  author's  reminiscences 
of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  Captain  has  procured  a  Scottish  servant,  Dun- 
can, whose  dialect  is  better  sustained  tlum  that 
of  his  Irish  predecessor.  Brackenridse^s  law 
learning,  his  College  reading,,  his  schoolmaster's 
acquisition,  his  roughly  acquired  knowledge  of 
the  world,  ore  all  displayed  in  tliis  book.  His  ex- 
planation of  his  use  of  the  character  of  the  Irish 
down  is  curious,  and  the  remarks  which  follow 
are  a  truthful  plea  for  fiction. 

It  has  been  asked,  why,  m  writing  this  memoir, 
have  I  taken  my  plo wn  frotn  the  Irish  nation  /  The 
character  of  the  English  clown,  I  did  not  well  un- 
derstand ;  nor  could  I  imitate  the  manner  of  speak- 
ing. That  of  the  Scotch  I  have  tried,  as  may  be 
seen,  in  the  character  of  Duncan.  But  I  found  it, 
in  my  hands,  rather  insipid.  The  character  of  the 
Irish  clown,  to  use  the  language  of  Rousseau,  "  has 
more  stuff  in  W*    He  will  attempt  an^'thing. 

Tlie  American  has  in  foot,  yet,  no  character; 
neither  the  clown,  nor  the  gentleman ;  so  that  I 
could  not  take  one  from  our  own  country ;  which  I 
would  much  rather  have  done,  as  the  scene  lay  here. 
But  the  midland  states  of  America,  and  the  western 
parta  in  general,  being  half  Ireland,  the  character 


of  the  Irish  clown  will  not  be  wholly  misunderstood. 
It  is  true  the  clown  ia  taken  from  the  aboriginal 
Irish ;  a  character  not  so  well  known  in  the  Korth 
of  that  country;  nevertlielcss,  it  is  still  so  much 
known,  even  there,  and  amongst  the  emigrants  here 
•  or  their  descendants,  that  it  will  not  be  wholly 
thrown  away. 

On  the  Irish  stages  it  is  a  standing  character;  and 
on  the  theatre  in  Britain  it  is  also  introduced.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  do  it  justice,  being  but  half 
an  Irishman  myself,  and  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  reversions,  and  idiom,  of  the  genuine 
Thady,  as  I  could  wish.  However,  the  imitation,  at 
a  distance  from  the  original,  will  better  pass  than 
if  it  had  been  written,  and  read,  nearer  home.  For- 
eigners will  not  so  readily  distinguish  the  iiicong^mi- 
tics ;  or,  as  it  is  the  best  we  can  produce  for  the 
present,  will  more  indulgently  consider  them. 

I  think  it  the  duty  of  every  man  who  possesses  a 
faculty,  and  perhaps  a  facility  of  drawing  such 
images,  as  will  amuse  his  neighbour,  to  lend  a  hand, 
and  do  something  Qave  those  authors  done  nothing 
for  the  world,  whose  works  would  seem  to  have  had 
no  other  object  but  to  amuse  ?  In  low  health ;  after 
the  fatiffue  of  great  mental  exertion  on  solid  disqui- 
sition ;  in  pain  of  mind,  from  disappointed  passions ; 
or  broken  with  the  sensibilities  of  sympathy  and 
affection  ;  it  is  a  relief  to  try  not  to  think,  ana  tliis 
is  attainable,  in  some  degree,  by  light  reading.  Un- 
der sensations  of  this  kind,  I  have  had  recourse 
more  than  once  to  Don  Quixote ;  which  donbtleai 
contains  a  great  deal  of  excellent  moral  sentiment 
But,  at  the  same  time,  has  much  that  can,  serve  only 
to  amuse.  Even  in  health,  and  with  a  flow  of  spirits, 
from  prosperous  affairs,  it  diversifies  enjoyments,  and 
adds  to  the  happiness  of  which  the  mind  is  capable. 
A  trust,  therefore,  that  the  gravest  persons  will  not 
be  of  opinion  that  I  ought  to  be  put  out  of  church 
for  any  appearance  of  levity,  which  this  work  may 
seem  to  carry  with  it 

I  know  there  have  been  instances  amongst  the 
Puritantf  of  clergymen,  degraded  for  singing  a 
Scotch  pastoral.  But  music  is  a  carnal  thing  com- 
pared with  putting  thoughts  upon  paper.  It  re- 
auires  an  opening  of  the  mouth,  ana  a  rolling  of 
le  tongue,  whereas  thought  is  wholly  spiritual,  and 
depends  not  on  any  modification  of  the  corporeal 
organs.  Music,  I  owever,  even  by  the  strictest  sects, 
is  admissible  in  sacred  harmonv,  which  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment, that  even  sound  fias  its  uses  to  soothe 
the  mini!  or  to  fit  it  for  eontemplation. 

I  would  ask,  which  is  the  most  entertaining  work, 
Smollet's  History  of  England:  or  his  Humphrey 
Clinker  ?  For,  as  to  the  utility,  so  far  as  that  de- 
pends upon  truth,  they  are  both  alike.  History  has 
Deen  well  said  to  be  the  Romance  of  the  human 
mind;  and  Romance  the  history  of  the  hrart.  When 
the  son  of  Robert  Walpole  asked  his  father,  whether 
he  should  read  to  hira  out  of  a  book  of  history; 
he  said,  "  he  was  not  fond  of  Romance,**  This  minis- 
ter had  been  long  engaged  in  affairs;  and  from  what 
he  had  seen  of  accounts  of  things  within  his  own 
knowledge  he  had  little  confidence  in  the  relation 
of  things  which  he  had  not  seen.  Elxcept  memoirs 
of  persons''  own  times ;  biographical  sketches  by 
cotcmporary  writers;  Voyages,  and  Travels,  that 
have  geographical  exactness,  there  is  little  of  the 
historical  kind,  in  point  'Of  truth,  before  Roderick 
Random,  or  Gil  Bias. 

Tlie  Eastern  nations  in  their  tales  pretend  to 
nothing  but  fiction.  Nor  is  the  story  with  them  the 
less  amusing  because  it  is  not  true.  Kor  is  the  moml 
of  it  less  impressive,  because  the  actors  never  had 
existence. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  work  the  style  Is 
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more  didactic  but  not  less  genial.  It  contains  the 
material  of  a  rare  volume  of  Essays,  fresh,  inde- 
pendent in  thought,  qumnt  in  humor  and  expres- 
sion. 

When  Governor  McKean  secured  the  demo- 
cratic ascendency  by  his  election  in*  1799,  Brack- 
enridge  was  one  of  his  appointments  as  Judge  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  where  he  pre- 
nde<l  with  ability  till  his  death  in  1816.  Brack- 
enjidge  deserves  to  be  better  known  through  his 
'writing).  His  numerous  miscellanies,  scattered  in 
old  pamphlets,  jniriodicals,  and  new.-paiiei-s,  if 
collected  would  fonn  a  pleasing  and  instructive 
commentary  on  his  times.  He  had  wit,  humor, 
and  a  sound  judgment.  His  judicial  decisions 
were  celebrated  for  their  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence. 

Hildreth,  no  friend  to  his  party,  admits—"  Even 
Brackenridge,  whatever  his  eccentricities  and 
faults  as  a  man  or  a  politician,  proved,  in  his  ju- 
dicial character,  no  disgrace  to  the  bench."  * 

His  social  talents  must  have  been  oi  a  rare 
order.  There  is  a  capital  anecdote  narrated  by 
Paalding,  of  hU  efforts  to  overcome  the  gravity 
of  Washington.  The  judge,  as  he  relates  it,  "  on 
a  particular  occasion,  fell  in  with  Washington  at 
a  public-house,  where  a  large  company  had 
gathered  together  for  the  purjioee  of  discussing 
the  subject  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Potomac.  They  sup^ied  at  the  same  table,  and 
Mr.  Brackenridge  essayed  all  his  powers  of 
humor  to  divert  the  General ;  but  in  vain.  He 
seemed  aware  of  his  purpose,  and  listened  with- 
out a  smile.  However,  it  so  happened  that  the 
chambers  of  Washington  and  Brackenridge  ad- 
ioined,  and  were  oidy  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  thin  partition  of  pine  boards.  The  General 
had  retired  tirst,  and  when  the  judge  entered  his 
own  room,  he  was  delighted  to  hear  Washington, 
who  wan  already  in  bed,  laughing  to  himself  with 
intinite  glee,  no  doubt  at  the  recollection  of  his 
stories."  t 

▲If  BLECnOK  SCEKV^raOM  XODXRIT  CRZTALBT. 

The  Captain  rising  eariy  next  moruing,  and  setting 
out  on  his  way,  had  now  anived  at  a  place  where  a 
number  of  people  were  convened,  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  persons  to  repretjent  them  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  stiite.  There  was  a  weaver  who  was  a 
candidate  for  tliis  appointment,  and  seemed  to  have 
a  good  deal  of  interest  among  the  people.  But 
another,  who  was  a  man  of  education,  was  his  com- 
petitor. Relying  on  some  talent  of  speaking  which 
be  thought  he  possessed,  he  adilressed  the  multitude^ 

Fellow  citizens,  said  he,  I  pretend  not  to  any  great 
abilities ;  but  am  conscious  to  myself  that  I  have 
the  best  good  will  to  serve  you.  But  it  is  very 
astonishing  to  me,  that  this  weaver  sliould  conceive 
himself  qualified  for  the  trust  For  though  my 
acquirements  are  not  great,  yet  his  are  still  lesa 
The  mechanical  business  which  he  pursues,  must 
necessarily  take  up  so  much  of  his  time,  that  he 
eamiot  apply  himself  to  political  studies.  I  should 
therefore  think  it  would  be  more  answerable  to 
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t  Psiildlngr's  Lifo  of  Wayhlngton,  II.  194.  There  Is  a  story 
fltlll  circulated  In  PbiladelDhia,  which  he  nsed  to  tell  at  the 
expense  of  the  Philosophical  Soclctv,  of  a  member  having 
picked  up  one  of  the  small  fashionable  lady's  fiins  of  those 
days,  in  toe  gutter,  and  the  society  having  reported  on  it  as  the 
Wing  of  a  newly  discovered  bat. 


your  dignity,  a;id  conducive  to  your  interest,  to  be 
represented  by  a  man  at  least  of  some  letters,  than 
by  an  illiterate  handicraftsman  like  this.  It  will  be 
more  honorable  for  himself,  to  remain  at  his  loom 
and  knot  threads  than  to  come  forward  in  a  legisla- 
tive capacity :  because  in  the  one  case,  he  is  in  the 
sphere  suited  to  his  education ;  in  the  other,  he  is 
hke  a  fish  out  of  water,  and  must  struggle  for  breath 
in  a  new  element 

Is  it  possible  he  con  understand  the  aifairs  of 
government,  whose  mind  has  been  concentred  to  the 
small  object  of  weaving  webs,  to  the  price  by  the 
yard,  the  grist  of  the  thread,  and  such  like  matters 
as  concern  the  manufacturer  of  cloths  ?  The  feet 
of  him  who  weaves,  are  more  occupied  than  the 
head,  or  at  least  as  much ;  and  therefore  he  must  be, 
at  least  but  in  half,  accustomed  to  exercise  his  men- 
tal powera  For  these  reasons,  all  other  things  set 
aside,  the  chance  is  in  my  favour,  with  respect  to 
information.  However,  you  will  decide,  and  give 
your  suffrages  to  him  or  to  me,  as  you  shall  judge 
expedient 

The  Captain  hearing  these  observations,  and  look- 
ing at  the  weaver,  could  not  help  advancing,  and 
undertaking  to  subjoin  something  in  support  of  what 
had  been  just  soio.  bald  he,  I  have  no  prejudice 
against  a  weaver  more  than  another  man.  iSor  do 
I  know  any  harm  in  the  tnule ;  save  that  from  the 
sedentary  life  in  a  damp  place,  there  is  usually  a 
paleness  of  the  countenance ;  but  this  is  a  physical, 
not  a  moral  eviL  Such  usually  occupy  subterranean 
apartments ;  not  for  the  purpose,  like  Demosthenes, 
of  shaving  their  heads  and  writing  over  eight  times 
the  history  of  Thucydides,  and  perfecting  a  style  of 
oratory ;  but  rather  to  keep  the  thread  moist ;  or 
because  this  is  considered  but  as  an  inglorious  sort 
of  trade,  and  is  frequently  tlirust  away  into  cellars, 
and  damp  out-houses,  which  are  not  occupied  for  a 
better  use. 

But  to  rise  from  the  cellar  to  the  senate  house, 
would  be  an  unnatural  hoist  To  come  from  count- 
ing threads,  and  adjustiiig  them  to  the  splits  of  a 
reed,  to  regulate  the  finances  of  a  government, 
would  be  preposterous;  there  being  no  congruity  in 
the  case.  There  is  no  analogy  between  knotting 
threads  and  framing  laws.  It  would  be  a  reversion 
of  the  onler  of  things.  Not  that  a  manufacturer  of 
linen  or  woolen,  or  other  stuffs,  is  an  inferior  cha- 
racter, but  a  different  one,  from  that  which  ought  to 
be  employed  in  affnii's  of  state.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enlarge  on  this  subject ;  for  yon  must  all  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  and  propriety  of  what  I  say. 
Butif  you  will  give  me  leave  to  take  the  manufacturer 
aside  a  little,  1  think  I  can  explain  to  him  my  ideas 
on  the  subject;  and  verj^  probably  prevail  with  him 
to  withdraw  his  pretensions.  Tnc  people  seeming 
to^  acquiesce,  and  beckoning  to  the  weaver,  they 
witlidrew  aside,  and  the  Captain  addressed  him  in 
the  following  words : 

Mr.  Troddle,  sold  he,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  I  have  not  the  smallest  idea  of  wound- 
ing your  sensibility ;  but  it  would  seem  to  me,  it 
would  be  more  your  interest  to  pursue  your  occupa- 
tion, than  to  launch  out  into  that  of  which  you  have 
no  knowledge.  When  you  go  to  the  senate  house, 
the  application  to  you  will  not  be  to  warp  a  web ; 
but  to  make  laws  for  Uie  commonwealth.  Now, 
suppose  that  the  making  these  laws  requires  a  know- 
leoge  of  commerce,  or  of  the  interests  of  ag^culture. 
or  those  principles  upon  which  the  different  manu- 
factures depend,  what  service  could  you  render  f  It 
is  possible  you  might  think  jusUy  enough ;  but  could 
you  speak  I  You  are  not  in  the  habit  of  public 
speaking.  You  are  not  furnished  with  those  common- 
place ideas,  with  which  even  very  ignorant  men  can 
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pass  for  knowing  somethlug.  There  is  nothing 
makee  a  man  so  ridiculous,  as  to  attempt  what  is 
above  his  sphere.  You  are  do  tumbler,  for  instiince; 
yet  should  you  give  out  that  you  could  vault  upon  a 
mau*B  back ;  or  turn  heels  over  head  like  the  wneels 
of  a  cart ;  the  stitfness  of  your  joints  would  encum- 
ber you ;  and  you  would  fall  upon  your  posteriors 
to  the  ground,  duch  a  squash  as  that,  would  do  you 
damage.  The  getting  up  to  ride  on  the  state  is  un 
unsafe  thing  to  tliose  wno  are  not  accustomed  to 
such  horsemanship.  It  is  a  disagreeable  thing  for 
a  man  to  be  laughed  at,  and  there  is  no  way  of  keep- 
ing one's  self  from  it  but  by  avoiding  all  affectation. 

While  they  wei'e  thus  discoursing,  a  bustle  had 
taken  place  among  the  crowd.  Teague  hearing  so 
much  about  elections,  and  serving  the  government, 
took  it  into  his  head  that  he  could  be  n  legislator 
himself.  The  thing  was  not  displeasing  to  the  peo- 
ple, who  seemed  to  favour  his  pretensions ;  owing, 
m  some  degree,  to  there  being  several  of  his  coun- 
trymen among  the  crowd ;  but  more  especially  to 
the  fluctuation  of  the  popular  mind,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  what  is  new  and  ignoble.  For  though  the 
weaver  was  not  the  most  elevated  object  of  choice, 
yet  he  was  still  preferable  to  this  tatter-demalion, 
who  was  but  a  menial  servant,  and  had  so  much  of 
what  is  called  the  brogue  on  his  tongue,  as  to  fall 
fiur  short  of  an  elegant  speaker. 

Tlie  Captain  coming  up,  and  finding  whnt  was  on 
the  carpet,  was  greatly  chagrined  at  not  having  been 
able  to  give  the  multitude  a  better  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  legislative  trust ;  alarmed  also,  from 
an  apprehension  of  the  loss  of  his  servant.  Under 
these  impressions  he  resumed  his  address  to  the 
multitude.  Said  he,  this  is  making  the  matter  still 
worse,  gentlemen :  this  servant  of  mine  is  but  a 
bo^trotter,  who  can  scarcely  speak  the  dialect  in 
which  your  laws  ought  to  be  written  ;  but  certainly 
has  never  read  a  single  treatise  on  any  political  sub- 
ject; for  the  truth  is,  he  cannot  read  at  all.  The 
young  people  of  the  lower  class,  in  Ireland,  have 
seldom  the  advantage  of  a  good  educution ;  espe- 
eially  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Irish,  who  have 
moat  of  them  a  great  assurance  of  eountenance,  but 
little  information  or  literature.  Tliis  young  man, 
whose  family  name  is  CVRegan,  htis  been  my  servant 
for  several  years ;  and,  except  a  too  great  fondness 
for  women,  which  now  and  then  brings  him  into 
serapes,  he  has  demeaned  himself  in  a  manner  tole- 
rable enou^.  But  he  is  totally  ignorant  of  the 
great  principles  of  legislntion  ;  and  mttre  especially 
the  particular  interests  of  the  government  A  free 
government  is  a  noble  acquisition  to  a  people :  and 
this  freedom  consists  in  an  equal  right  to  make  laws, 
and  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  laws  when  ma<le. 
lliough  doubtless,  in  such  a  government,  the  lowest 
citizen  may  become  chief  magistrate ;  yet  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  possess  the  right,  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  exercise  it.  Or  even  if  you  should  think  proper, 
now  and  then,  to  show  your  privilege,  and  exert,  in 
a  signal  manner,  the  democratic  prerogative,  yet  is 
it  not  descending  too  low  to  filch  away  from  me  a 
hireling,  which  I  cannot  well  spare  f  You  are  surely 
carrying  the  matter  too  far,  in  thinking  to  make  a 
senator  of  this  ostler;  to  take  him  away  from  an 
employment  to  which  he  has  been  bred,  and  put  him 
to  another,  to  which  he  has  served  no  apprentice- 
ship :  to  set  those  hands  which  have  been  lately 
employed  in  currying  my  horse,  to  the  draughting 
bills,  and  preparing  business  for  the  house. 

The  people  were  tenacious  of  their  choice,  and 
insisted  on  giving  Teague  their  suffraees ;  and  by 
the  frown  upon  their  brows,  seemed  to  indicate 
resentment  tA  what  had  been  said;  as  indirectly 
duurging  them  with  want  of  judgment ;  or  calling 


in  question  their  privilege  to  do  what  they  thought 
proper.  It  is  a  very  strange  thing,  said  one  of  them, 
who  was  a  speaker  for  the  rest,  tliat  after  having 
conquered  Burgoyne  and  Comwallis,  and  got  a 
government  of  our  own,  we  cannot  put  in  it  whom 
we  please<  This  young  man  may  be  your  servant, 
or  another  man's  servant ;  but  if  we  choose  to  make 
him  a  delegate,  what  is  that  to  you  >  He  may  not 
be  yet  skilled  in  the  matter,  but  there  is  a  goou  day 
coming.  We  will  empower  him ;  and  it  is  better  to 
trust  a  plain  man  like  him  than  one  of  your  high- 
flyers, tnat  will  make  laws  to  suit  their  own  pur- 
poses. 

I  had  much  rather,  said  the  Captain,  you  would 
send  the  weaver,  though  1  thought  that  improper, 
than  to  invade  iny  household,  and  thus  detract  from 
me  the  very  person  that  I  have  about  me  to  brush 
my  boots,  and  clean  my  spurs. 

The  prolocutor  of  the  people  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  his  objections  were  useless,  for  the  people 
had  determined  on  the  choice,  and  Teague  they 
would  have,  for  a  representative. 

Finding  it  answered  no  end  to  expostulate  with 
the  multitude,  he  requested  to  sneak  a  word  with 
Teague  by  himself  Stepping  asiae,  he  said  to  him, 
composing  his  voice,  and  addressing  him  in  a  soft 
manner:  Teague,  you  are  quite  wrong  in  this  matter 
they  have  put  into  your  head.  Do  you  know  what 
it  is  to  be  a  member  of  a  deliberative  body  f  What 
qualifications  are  necessary  f  Do  you  understand 
anything  of  geography  f  If  a  (question  should  be 
put  to  make  a  law  to  die  a  canal  in  some  part  of  the 
state,  can  you  describe  the  bearing  of  the  mountaini^ 
and  the  course  of  the  rivers  ?  Or  if  commerce  ia  to 
be  pushed  to  some  new  quarter,  by  the  force  of 
regulations,  are  you  competent  to  decide  in  such  a 
case!  There  will  be  questions  of  law  and  astrono- 
my on  the  car])et  How  you  must  gape  and  stare 
like  a  fool,  when  you  come  to  be  asked  youropinioB 
on  these  subjects  I  Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
abstract  principles  of  finance;  with  the  funding 
public  securities ;  the  ways  and  means  of  raising  the 
revenue;  providing  for  the  discharge  of  the  public 
debts,  and  all  other  things  which  respect  the  econo- 
my of  the  government?  Even  if  you  had  know- 
ledge, have  you  a  facility  of  speaking  f  I  would 
suppose  you  would  have  too  much  piide  to  go  to 
the  house  just  to  say,  ay  or  no.  This  is  not  the  fault 
of  your  nature,  but  of  your  education ;  having  been 
accustomed  to  dig  turf  in  your  early  years,  rather 
than  instructing  yourself  in  tlie  classics,  or  common 
school  books. 

When  a  man  becomes  a  member  of  a  public  body, 
he  is  like  a  racoon,  or  other  beast  that  climbs  up 
the  fork  of  a  tree ;  the  boys  pushing  at  him  with 
pitchforks,  or  throwing  stones  or  sliooting  at  him 
with  an  arrow,  the  dogs  barking  in  the  mean  time. 
One  will  find  fault  with  your  not  speaking ;  another 
with  your  speaking,  if  you  speak  at  aU.  They  will 
put  you  in  the  newspapers,  and  ridicule  you  aa  a 
perfect  beast.  There  is  what  they  call  the  carica- 
tura ;  that  is,  representing  you  witn  a  dog^s  head,  or 
a  cat's  claw.  As  you  have  a  red  head,  they  will 
very  probably  make  a  fox  of  you,  or  a  sorrel  horse, 
or  a  Drindled  cow.  It  is  the  devil  in  hell  to  be 
exposed  to  the  squibs  and  crackers  of  the  gaxette 
wits  and  publications.  You  know  no  more  about 
these  matters  than  a  goose;  and  yet  you  would 
undertake  raslily,  without  advice,  to  enter  on  the 
office ;  nay,  contrary  to  advice.  For  I  would  not 
for  a  thousand  guineas,  though  I  have  not  the  half 
to  spare,  that  the  breed  of  the  O'Regans  should  come 
tx)  tnis;  bringing  on  them  a  worse  stain  than  steal- 
ing sheep ;  to  which  they  are  addicted.  Y^ou  have 
nothing  out  your  character,  Teague,  in  a  new  coun- 
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try  to  depend  upon.  Let  it  never  be  said,  that  y<m 
ffidtted  an  honest  livelihood,  the  taking  care  of  my 
Borse,  to  follow  the  new-fangled  whims  of  the  times, 
ftod  be  a  statesman. 

Teagae  was  moved  chiefly  with  the  la«t  part  of 
the  a^Lress,  and  consented  to  relinquish  his  preten- 
aionsL 

The  Captain,  glad  of  this,  took  him  back  to  the 
people,  and  announced  his  disposition  to  decline  the 
honor  which  they  had  intended  him. 

Teagne  acknowledged  that  he  had  changed  his 
mind,  and  was  willing  to  remain  in  a  private  station. 

The  people  did  not  seem  well  pleased  with  the 
Oi^ytain;  but  as  nothing  more  could  be  said  about 
the  matter,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  weaver, 
and  gave  him  their  suffrages. 

isAoua  ▲  xsMBXB  or  the  pulosophioal  socnmr. 

lliere  was,  in  a  certain  great  city,  a  society  who 
ealled  themselves  Philosophers.  They  had  published 
books,  under  the  title  of  Transactions.  These  con- 
tained dissertations  on  the  nature  and  causes  of 
things,  from  the  stars  of  heaven  to  the  fireflies  of 
the  earth ;  and  from  the  sea-crab  to  the  woodland 
boffaloe.  Such  disquisitions  are  doubtless  useful 
and  entertaining  to  an  inquisitive  mind. 

There  is  no  question  but  there  were  in  this  body 
•ome  very  great  men ;  whose  investigations  of  the 
arcana  of  nature  deserve  attention.  But  so  it  was, 
there  had  been  introduced,  by  some  means,  many 
individuals,  who  were  no  philosophers  at  alL  This 
is  no  unusual  thing  with  institutions  of  this  nature; 
though,  by  the  bye,  it  is  a  very  great  fault  For  it 
lessens  the  incentives  of  honor,  to  have  the  access 
Bade  so  easy  that  every  one  may  obtain  admission. 
It  has  been  a  reproach  to  some  colleges,  that  a 
diploma  could  be  purchased  for  half  a  crown.  This 
■oeiety  were  still  more  moderate;  for  the  bare 
•eratching  the  posteriors  of  a  member  has  been 
known  to  procure  a  membership.  At  least,  there 
have  been  those  admitted,  who  appeared  capable 
of  nothing  else. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  necessary,  even  in  these  cases, 
for  the  candidates  to  procure  some  token  of  a  philo- 
sophic turn  of  mind ,  such  as  the  skin  of  a  dead 
eat,  or  some  odd  kind  of  a  mouse-trap ;  or  have 
phrases  in  their  mouths,  about  minerals  and  petri- 
utetions ;  so  as  just  to  support  some  idea  of  natural 
knowledge,  and  pass  muster.  There  was  one  who 
got  in,  by  finding,  accidentally,  the  tail  of  a  rabbit, 
which  had  been  taken  off  in  a  boy*s  trap.  Another 
by  means  of  a  squirrel's  scalp,  which  he  had  taken 
eare  to  stretch  and  drv  on  a  oit  of  osier,  bended  in 
the  form  of  a  hoop.  The  beard  of  an  old  fox,  taken 
off  and  dried  in  the  sun,  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing one  whom  I  knew  very  well :  or  rather,  as  I 
have  already  hinted,  it  was  beforehand  intended  he 
should  be  introduced ;  and  these  ezuviie,  or  spoils 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  were  but  the  tokens  and 
apologies  for  admission. 

It  happened  as  the  Captain  was  riding  this  day, 
and  Teague  trotting  after  him,  he  saw  a  large  owl, 
that  had  been  shot  by  somebody,  and  was  placed  in 
the  crotch  of  a  tree,  about  the  height  ot  a  man's 
head  from  the  ground,  for  those  that  passed  by  to 
look  at  The  Captain  being  struck  with  it,  as  some- 
what larger  than  such  birds  usually  are,  deeired 
Teague  to  reach  it  to  hun ;  and  tying  it  to  the  hinder 
part  of  his  saddle,  rode  along. 

Passing  by  the  house  of  one  who  belonged  to  the 
society,  the  bird  was  noticed  at  the  saddle-skirts,  and 
the  philosopher  coming  out,  made  enquiry  with 
regard  to  the  genus  and  nature  of  the  rowL  Said 
tlie  Captain,  I  know  nothing  more  about  it  than  that 
it  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  turkey  buzzard.    It  is 


doubtless,  said  the  other,  the  great  Canada  owl,  that 
comes  from  the  Lakea ;  and  if  your  honor  will  give 
me  leave,  I  will  take  it  and  submit  it  to  the  society, 
and  have  yourself  made  n  member.  As  to  the  first, 
the  Captain  consented;  but  as  to  the  lost,  the  being 
a  member,  he  chose  rather  to  decline  it ;  conceiving 
himself  unqualified  for  a  place  in  such  a  body.  The 
other  assured  him  that  he  was  under  a  very  great 
mistake ;  for  there  were  persons  there  who  scarcely 
knew  a  B  from  a  bulFs  foot  That  may  be,  said  the 
Captain :  but  if  others  choose  to  degrade  themselves, 
by  suffering  their  names  to  be  used  in  so  preposte- 
rous a  way  as  that,  it  was  no  reason  he  shoulcL 

The  other  gave  him  to  understand,  that  the  society 
would  certainly  wish  to  express  their  sense  of  his 
merit,  and  show  themselves  not  inattentive  to  a  vir- 
tuoso; that  as  he  declined  the  honor  himself,  he 
probably  might  not  be  averse  to  let  his  servant  take 
a  seat  among  them. 

He  is  but  a  simple  Irishman,  said  the  Captain,  and 
of  a  low  education :  his  language  being  that  spoken 
by  the  aborigines  of  his  country.  And  if  he  speaks 
a  little  English,  it  is  with  the  brogue  on  his  tongue, 
which  would  be  unbecoming  in  a  member  of  your 
body.  It  would  seem  to  ine  that  a  pliilosopher 
ougnt  to  know  how  to  write,  or  at  least  to  read ;  but 
Teague  can  neither  write  nor  read.  He  can  sinff  a 
song  or  whistle  an  Irish  tune ;  but  is  totally  illite- 
rate in  all  things  else.  I  question  much  if  he  could 
tell  you  how  many  new  moons  there  are  in  the  year; 
or  any  the  most  common  thing  you  could  ask  him. 
He  is  a  long-legged  fellow,  it  is  true ;  and  might  be 
of  service  in  clambering  over  rocks,  or  going  to  the 
shores  of  rivers  to  gather  curiotuties.  But  could 
you  not  get  persons  to  do  this,  without  making  them 
members?  I  have  more  respect  for  science,  £an  to 
suffer  this  bog-trotter  to  oe  so  advanced  at  its 
expense. 

In  these  American  states,  there  is  a  wide  field  for 
philosophic  research ;  and  tliese  researches  may  be 
of  g^cat  use  in  agriculture,  mechanics,  and  astrono- 
my There  is  but  little  inunediate  profit  attending 
these  pursuits;  but  if  there  can  be  inducements  of 
honor,  these  may  supply  the  place.  What  more 
alluring  to  a  young  man,  than  tne  prospect  of  being 
one  day  received  into  the  society  of  men  truly 
learned ;  the  admission  being  a  test  and  a  proof  of 
distinguished  knowledge.  But  the  fountain  of 
honor,  thus  contaminated  by  a  sediment  foreign 
from  its  nature,  who  would  wish  to  drink  of  it  f 

Said  the  philosopher,  at  the  first  institution  of  the 
society  by  Dr.  Franklin  and  ^others,  it  was  put  upon 
a  narrow  basis,  and"  only  men  of  science  were  con- 
sidered proper  to  compose  it ;  and  this  might  be  a 
necessary  policy  at  that  time,  when  the  institution 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  could  not  bear  much  draw- 
back of  ignorance.  But  it  has  not  been  iudged  so 
necessary  of  late  years.  The  matter  stands  now  on 
a  broad  and  catholic  bottom ;  and  like  the  gospel 
itself,  it  is  our  orders,  "  to  go  out  into  the  highways 
and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in."  There 
are  hundreds,  whose  names  you  may  see  on  our  list, 
who  are  not  more  instructed  than  this  lad  of  yours. 

They  must  be  a  sad  set  indeed  then,  said  the 
Captain. 

Sad  or  no  sad,  said  the  other,  it  is  the  case;  and 
if  you  will  let  Teague  go,  I  will  engage  him  a  mem- 
bership. 

I  tale  it  very  ill  of  you,  Mr.  Philosopher,  said  the 
Captain,  to  put  this  nonsense  in  his  heiid.  If  you 
knew  what  trouble  I  have  lately  had  with  a  parcel 
of  people  that  were  for  sending  him  to  Congress, 
you  would  be  unwillins  to  draw  him  from  me  for 
the  purpose  of  making  him  a  philosopher.  It  is  not 
an  ensy  mitter  to  get  hirelings  now-a-days;  and 
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when  you  do  get  one,  it  is  a  mere  chance,  whether 
he  is  faithful,  and  will  suit  your  purpose^  It  would 
be  a  Tery  great  loss  to  me,  to  have  him  taken  off  at 
this  time,  when  I  have  equipped  myself  for  a 
journey. 

Teugue  was  a  good  deal  incensed  at  this  refusal 
of  his  master,  and  insisted  that  he  would  be  a  phi- 
losopher. You  are  an  ignoramus,  said  tlie  Captain. 
It  is  not  the  being  among  philosophers,  will  make 
you  one. 

Tcague  insisted  tliat  he  had  a  right  to  make  the 
best  of  his  fortune :  and  as  there  was  a  door  open 
to  his  advancement  he  did  not  see  why  he  might  not 
make  use  of  it 

The  Captain  finding  that  it  answered  no  end  to 
dispute  tlie  matter  with  him  by  words  of  sense  and 
reason,  took  a  contrary  way  to  manage  him. 

Teague,  said  he,  1  liave  a  regard  for  you,  and 
would  wish  to  see  you  do  well.  But  before  you 
take  this  step,  I  would  wish  to  speak  a  word  or  two 
in  private.  If  you  will  go,  I  may  perhaps  suggest 
some  things  that  may  be  of  service  to  you,  for  your 
future  conduct  in  tlint  body. 

Teague  consenting,  they  stepped  aside;  and  the 
Captain  addre^ed  him  in  the  following  manner: 

Teague,  said  he,  do  vou  know  what  you  are  about! 
It  is  a  fine  thing  at  first  sight  to  be  a  philosopher, 
and  get  into  tliis  body.  And  indeed,  if  you  were  a 
real  philotfoplier,  it  might  be  some  honor,  and  also 
safe,  to  take  that  leap.  But  do  you  think  it  is  to 
make  a  ^hilo80{)her  of  you  that  they  want  you  f 
Far  from  it  It  is  tiicir  great  ptudy  to  find  curiosi- 
ties; and  because  this  man  saw  you  coining  after 
ine,  with  a  red  head,  trotting  like  an  Esquimaux 
Indian,  it  has  struck  his  mind  to  pick  you  up,  and 
pass  you  for  one.  Kay,  it  is  possible  they  may 
intend  worse ;  and  when  they  have  examined  you 
awhile,  take  the  skin  off  you,  and  pass  you  for  an 
overgrown  otter,  or  a  musk-rat,  or  some  outlandish 
Animal,  for  which  they  will  themselves  invent  a 
name.  If  you  were  at  the  museum  of  one  of  these 
•societies,  to  observe  the  quantity  of  skins  and  skele- 
tons they  have,  you  might  be  well  assured  they  did 
not  come  by  them  honestly.  .1  know  so  much  of 
these  people,  that  I  nm  well  persuaded  they  would 
think  no  more  of  throwing  you  into  a  kettle  of  boil- 
ing water,  than  they  would  a  terrapin ;  and  having 
scraped  you  out  to  a  shell,  present  you  as  the  relics 
of  an  animal  they  had  procured  at  an  immense  price, 
from  sonic  Guinea  merchants  Or  if  they  should  not 
at  once  turn  you  to  this  use,  how,  in  the  mean  time, 
will  they  dispose  of  you  i  They  will  have  you  away 
through  the  bogs  nr.(f  mnrshcs,  catching  fiies  and 
mire-snipcs ;  or  send  you  to  the  woods  to  bring  a 
polecat ;  or  oblige  you  to  descend  into  draw-wells, 
lor  fog,  and  phlogistic  air,  and  the  Lord  knows  what. 
You  must  go  into  wolves'  dens,  and  catch  bears  by 
the  tail :  run  over  mountains  like  an  opossum,  and 
dig  the  eartli  like  a  ground-hog.  You  will  have  to 
climb  over  trees,  and  be  bit  by  fiying-squirrels. 
There  will  be  no  end  to  the  musquetoes  you  will 
have  to  dissect  What  is  all  this,  to  diving  into 
milldams  and  rivers,  to  catch  craw-fish  ?     Or  if  you 

go  to  tlic  ocean,  there  are  alligators  to  devour  you 
ke  a  cat-fish.  Who  knows  but  it  may  come  your 
turn,  in  a  windy  night,  to  go  aloft  to  the  heavens,  to 
rub  down  the  stars,  and  give  the  goats  and  rams 
Uiat  are^here,  fodder?  The  keeping  the  stars  clean 
is  a  laborious  work ;  n  groat  deal  worse  than  scour- 
ing andirons  or  brass  kettles.  There  is  u  bull  there, 
would  think  no  more  of  tossing  you  on  his  horns 
than  he  would  a  puppy  dog.  If  the  crab  should 
get  you  into  his  claws,  he  would  squeeze  you  like  a 
lobster.  But  what  is  all  that  to  your  having  no 
place  to  stand  on  f    How  would  you  like  to  be  up 


at  the  moon,  and  to  fidl  down  when  you  had  misMd 
your  hold,  like  a  boy  from  the  topmast  of  a  shipi, 
and  have  your  brains  beat  out  upon  Uie  top  of  some 
great  mountain ;  where  the  devil  might  take  your 
skeleton  and  give  it  to  the  turkey-buiEardB  t 

Or  if  they  should,  in  the  mean  time,  excuse  yon 
from  such  outrof-door  services,  they  will  rack  and 
torture  you  with  hard  questions.  You  must  tell 
them  how  long  the  rays  of  light  are  coming  from 
the  sun ;  how  many  drops  of  rain  fall  in  a  thunder- 
gust  ;  what  makes  the  grasshopper  chirp  when  the 
sun  is  hot ;  how  muscle-shells  get  up  to  the  top  of 
the  mountains;  how  tlie  Indians  got  over  to  Ameri- 
ca. You  will  have  to  prove  that  the  negroes  were 
once  white ;  and  that  their  flat  noses  came  by  some 
cause  in  the  compass  of  human  means  to  produce 
These  are  puzzling  questions:  and  yet  you  must 
solve  them  all.  Take  my  advice,  and  stay  where 
you  are.  Many  men  have  ruined  themselves  by 
their  ambition,  and  made  bad  worse.  There  m 
another  kind  of  philosophy,  which  lies  more  within 
your  sphere;  tnat  is  moral  philosophy.  Every 
hostler  or  hireling  can  study  this,  and  you  have  the 
most  excellent  opportunity  of  acquiring  this  know* 
ledge  in  our  traverses  through  the  country,  or  com- 
munications at  the  different  taverns  or  viUages, 
where  we  may  happen  to  sojourn. 

Teague  had  long  ago,  in  his  own  mind,  given  up 
all  thoughts  of  the  society,  and  would  not  for  the 
world  have  any  more  to  do  with  it ;  therefore,  with- 
out bidding  the  philosopher  adieu  they  pursoad 
their  route  as  usual 

CAPTAIN   FAHXAOO'S  imrTRUCTIONB  TO  TBAOUB  OK  THE  VXTKLUt, 

Having  thus  dismissed  the  secondary  man,  he  call- 
ed in  his  servant  Teague,  and  acco6te<l  him  as  fol- 
lows :  Teague,  said  he,  you  have  heretofore  disoovei*- 
ed  an  ambition  to  be  employed  in  some  way  that 
would  advance  your  reputation.  There  is  now  a 
case  fallen  out,  to  which  you  are  fully  competent 
It  is  not  a  matter  that  requires  the  head  to  contrive, 
but  the  hand  to  execute.  The  greatest  fool  is  as  fit 
for  it  as  a  wise  man.  It  b  indeed  your  greatest 
blockheads  that  chiefly  undertake  it  The  know- 
ledge of  law,  physick,  or  divinity,  is  out  of  the  ques> 
tion.  Literature  and  political  understanding  is 
useless.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  than  a  little 
resolution  of  the  heart  Yet  it  is  an  undertaking 
which  is  of  much  estimation  with  the  rabble,  and  has 
a  great  many  on  its  side  to  approve  and  praise  it 
The  females  of  the  world,  especially,  admire  the  act, 
and  call  it  valour.  I  know  you  wish  to  stand  wdl 
with  the  ladies.  Here  is  an  opportunity  of  advanc- 
ing your  credit  I  have  had  what  is  called  a  chal- 
lenge sent  me  this  morning.  It  is  from  a  certain 
Jacko,  who  is  a  suitor  to  a  Miss  ya]M)ur,  and  has 
taken  offence  at  an  expression  of  mine,  respecting 
him,  to  this  female.  I  wish  you  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, and  fight  him  for  me. 

At  this  proposition,  Teague  looked  wild,  and  made 
apology  that  he  was  not  much  used  to  boxins.  Box- 
ing, said  the  Captain,  you  are  to  fight  what  is  called 
a  auel — ^You  are  to  encounter  him  with  pistols,  and 
put  a  bullet  through  him  if  you  can.  It  is  true,  he 
will  have  a  chance  of  putting  one  through  you ;  but 
in  that  consists  the  honour ;  for  where  there  is  no 
danger,  there  is  no  glory.  You  will  provide  youi^ 
self  a  second.  There  is  an  hostler  here  at  the  public 
house,  that  is  a  brave  fellow,  and  will  answer  the 
purpose.  Being  furnished  with  a  second,  you  will 
provide  yourself  with  a  pair  of  pistols,  powder  and 
ball  of  course.  In  the  mean  time  your  adversary, 
notified  of  your  intentions,  will  do  the  like. — ^Thus 
equipped,  you  will  advance  to  the  place  n^^reed  upon. 
The  ground  will  be  measured  out ;  ten,  seven,  or 
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fire  itepe ;  l>aek  to  back,  and  coming  round  to  your 
plaoe,  nre.  Or  taking  your  ground,  stand  still  and 
fire;  or  it  may  be,  advance  and  fire  as  you  meet,  at 
what  distance  you  think  proper.  The  rules  in  this 
respect  are  not  fixed,  but  as  the  parties  can  agree,  or 
the  seconds  point  out.  When  you  come  to  fire,  be 
sure  you  keep  a  steady  hand,  and  take  good  aim. 
Remember  tnat  the  pistol  barrel  being  short, 
the  powder  is  apt  to  throw  the  bullet  up.  Your 
sight,  therefore,  ought  to  be  about  the  waist- 
band of  his  breeches,  so  that  you  have  the  whole 
length  of  his  body,  and  his  head  in  the  bargain, 
to  come  and  go  upon.  It  is  true,  he  in  the  mean 
time  will  take  the  same  advantage  of  you.  He 
may  hit  you  about  the  groin,  or  the  belly.  I  have 
known  some  shot  in  the  thigh,  or  the  leg.  The 
throat  also,  and  the  head,  are  in  themselves  vulnera- 
ble. It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  an  arm  broke, 
or  a  splinter  struck  off  the  nose,  or  an  eye  shot  out : 
bat  as  in  that  case  the  ball  mostly  pusses  through 
the  brain,  and  the  man  being  dead  at  any  rate,  the 
loas  of  sight  is  not  greatly  felt 

As  the  Captain  sooke,  Teague  seemod  to  feel  in 
himself  every  wouna  which  was  <Iesoribed,  the  ball 
hitting  Him,  now  in  one  part,  and  now  in  another. 
At  the  last  words,  it  seemed  to  pass  through  his 
head,  and  he  was  half  dead,  in  imaginutioo.  Making 
a  shift  to  express  himself,  he  gave  the  Captain  to  un- 
derstand, that  he  could  by  no  means  undertake  the 
offiee.  What !  said  the  Captain  ;  you  whom  nothing 
would  serve  some  time  ago  but  to  be  a  legislator; 
or  a  philosopher,  or  preacher,  in  order  to  gam  fame, 
will  now  decline  a  business  for  which  you  are  quali- 
fied !  This  requires  no  knowledge  of  finances,  no 
reading  of  natural  history,  or  any  study  of  the  fa- 
thers Tou  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  keep  a 
steady  hand  and  a  good  eye. 

In  the  early  practice  of  this  exercise,  I  mean  the 
combat  of  the  duel,  it  was  customary  to  exact  an 
oath  of  the  combatants,  before  they  entered  the  lists, 
that  they  had  no  enchantments,  or  power  of  witch- 
eraft,  about  them. — Whether  you  should  think  it 
necessary  to  put  him  to  his  voir  dire,  on  this  [H>int,  I 
shall  not  say ;  but  I  am  persuaded,  tliat  on  your  part 
yoa  have  too  much  honour,  to  make  use  of  spells,  or 
undue  means,  to  take  away  his  life  or  save  your  own. 
You  will  leave  all  to  the  chance  of  fair  shooting. 
One  thing  you  will  ob(»er>'e  and  which  is  allowable 
in  this  battle ;  you  will  take  care  not  to  present 
yourself  to  him  with  a  full  breast,  but  angularly,  and 
your  head  turned  round  over  the  left  shoulder,  like 
a  weather-cock.     For  thus  a  smaller  surface  being 

{>reseiited  to  an  adversary,  he  will  be  less  likely  to 
lit  you.  You  must  tlirow  your  legs  into  lines  i>aral- 
Icl,  and  keej)  them  one  directly  behind  the  other. 
Thus  you  will  stand  like  a  sail  hauled  close  to  the 
wind.  Keep  a  good  countenance,  a  sharp  eye,  and 
a  sour  look  ;  and  if  you  feel  any  thing  like  a  cholie, 
or  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  make  no  noise  about  it 
If  V.ie  hidl  should  take  you  in  the  gills,  or  the  gizzard, 
fall  down  as  decently  as  you  can,  and  die  like  a  man 
of  honour. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  urge  the  matter ;  the  Irishman 
was  but  the  more  oppcued  to  the  proposition,  and 
utterly  refused  to  be  after  fighting  m  any  snch  man- 
ner. The  Captain,  finding  this  to  be  the  case,  dis- 
missed him  to  clean  his  boots  and  spurs,  and  rub 
down  his  hone  in  the  stable. 

On  reflection,  it  seemed  advisable  to  tlie  Captain 
to  write  an  answer  to  the  card  which  Colonel  or 
Major  Jacko,  or  whatever  his  title  inay  have  been, 
had  sent  him  this  morning.     It  was  as  follows : — 

Sim, 

I  have  two  objections  to  this  duel  matter.     The 
one  ia,  lest  I  should  hurt  you;  and  the  otlier  is,  lest 


you  should  hurt  me.  I  do  not  see  any  good  it  would 
do  me  to  put  a  bullet  tliro'  any  part  of  your  body. 
I  could  make  no  use  of  you  when  dead  for  any  culi- 
nary purpose,  as  I  would  a  rabbit  or  turkey.  1  um 
no  cannibal  to  feed  on  the  fiesh  of  men.  Why  then 
shoot  down  a  human  creature,  of  which  I  could  make 
no  use?  ^A  buffaloe  would  be  better  meat  Fur 
though  your  fiesh  may  be  delicate  and  tender ;  vet 
it  wants  that  ^rmness  and  consistency  which  takes 
and  retains  salt  At  any  iiite,  it  would  not  be  fit  for 
long  sea  voyages.  You  might  make  a  good  barbacue, 
it  is  true,  being  of  the  nature  of  a  racoon  or  an  opos- 
sum ;  but  people  are  not  in  the  habit  of  barbacuing 
any  thing  human  now.  As  to  your  hide,  it  is  not 
worth  taking  off,  being  little  better  than  that  of  a 
year  old  colt 

It  would  seem  to  me  a  strange  thing  to  shoot  at  a 
man  that  would  stand  still  to  be  shot  at;  inasmuch 
as  I  have  been  heretofore  used  to  shoot  at  tilings 
flying,  or  running,  or  jumping. — Were  you  on  a  tree 
now,  like  a  squirrel,  endeavouring  to  hide  yourself 
in  the  branches,  or  like  a  racoon,  that  after  much 
eyeing  and  spying,  I  observe  at  length  in  the  crutch 
of  a  tall  oak,  with  boughs  and  leaves  intervening,  so 
that  I  could  Just  get  a  sight  of  his  hinder  parts,  I 
should  think  it  ]>leasurable  enough  to  take  a  shot  at 
you.  But  as  it  is,  there  is  no  sRill  or  judgment  re> 
quisite  either  to  discover  or  take  you  down. 

As  to  myself,  I  do  not  much  like  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  any  thing  harmful  I  am  under  appreheo* 
sions  you  might  hit  me.  Tliat  being  the  case,  I 
think  it  most  advisable  to  stay  at  a  distance.  If  you 
want  to  try  your  pistols,  take  some  object,  a  tree  or 
a  barn  door,  about  my  dimensions.  If  you  hit  that, 
send  me  word,  nn<l  I  shall  acknowledge  that  if  I  had 
been  in  the  same  place  you  might  also  have  hit  meu 

J.  F. 

AK  nSAT  OH  COMlfOK  SnCSI. 

After  thinking  a  good  deal  upon  what  might  be 
given  as  a  definition  <if  common  sense ;  in  other 
words,  what  phnxse  might  be  substituted  in  lieu  of 
it ;  for  that  is  what  is  meant  by  a  definition  ;  I  would 
try  whether  the  phrase,  natural  judgment ,  would  not 
do.  Getting  up  a  little  in  the  world,  and  examining 
mankind,  there  was  nothing  that  struck  me  so  much 
ns  to  find  men,  thought  eminent  in  a  profession,  seem- 
ing to  want  judgment  in  matters  of  knowledge, 
which  was  common  to  me  with  them.  I  took  it  for 
granted,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  mind  being  so 
much  employed  in  a  particular  way,  that  it  had  no 
habit  of  thinking  in  any  other;  and  doubtless  there 
is  a  good  deal  in  this.  For  a  mathematician,  capa- 
ble of  demonstrating  all  the  problems  of  Euclid; 
and  even  of  inventing  shorter  and  clearer  me- 
thods of  demonstration,  may  be  incapoble  of  compar- 
ing ideas,  and  drawing  conclusions  on  a  matter 
of  domestic  economy  or  national  concern.  For 
though  a  great  deaf  may  be  owing  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  particular  subject,  and  a  habit  of  think* 
ing  upon  it ;  yet  as  much  or  more  depends  u]>on  the 
natural  judgment  I  will  select  the  instance  of  a 
lawyer,  because  it  is  in  that  profession  that  I  have 
had  an  opix)rtunity,  the  most,  of  examining  the  ori- 
ginal powers  of  the  mind.  In  this  profos>*ion  I  have 
found  those  of  the  highest  reputation  of  legal  know- 
ledge, and  who  were  so,  and  yet  were  not  the  most 
successful  in  particular  causes.  Tlie  rejison  was,  that 
though  they  had  a  knowledge  of  rules,  they  failed  in 
the  application  of  them  and  had  not  given  good  ad- 
vice, m  bringing  or  defending  the  a<'tion  in  which 
they  had  been  consulted.  Or  whether  the  cause 
were  good  or  bad,  they  had  wanted  judgment  in 
conducting  it  Tlic  attemi>ting  to  maintain  ur.tena- 
ble  ground ;  or  the  [Mjints  upon  which  they  put  the 
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cause,  showed  a  want  of  judgment.  It  is  the  same 
thing  in  the  case  of  u  judge.  The  knowledge  of  all 
law  goes  but  a  little  way  to  the  discerning  the  jus- 
tice of  the  cause.  Because  the  application  of  the 
rule  to  the  case,  is  the  province  of  judgment  Hence 
it  is  that  if  my  cause  is  good,  and  I  am  to  have  my 
choice  of  two  Judges,  the  one  of  great  lesal  science, 
but  deficient  m  natural  judgment ;  the  otner  of  good 
natural  judgment,  but  of  no  legal  knowledge,  I  would 
take  the  one  that  had  what  we  call  wmmon  »eii»e. 
For  though  I  could  not  have  a  perfect  confidence  in 
the  decision  of  one  or  the  other,  yet  1  would  think 
my  chance  best  with  the  one  that  had  common  sense. 
If  my  cause  was  bad,  I  might  think  I  stood  some 
chance  with  the  learned  judge,  deficient  in  natural 
judgment  An  ingenious  advocate  would  lead  off 
his  mind,  upon  some  quibble,  and  calling  that  law, 
flatter  him  upon  his  knowing  the  law,  and  least  his 
knowledge  of  it  should  be  called  in  question,  the 
learned  judge  might  determine  for  him.  For  there 
is  nothing  that  alarms  a  dunce  so  much  as  the  idea 
of  reason.  It  is  a  prostrating  principle  that  puts  him 
upon  a  level  with  the  bulk  of  mankind.  The  know- 
ledge of  an  artificial  rule  sets  him  obove  these,  and 
is,  therefore,  maintained  by  him  with  all  the  tenacity 
of  distinguishing  prerogative.  To  a  weak  judge,  de- 
ficient in  natural  reason,  a  knowledge  of  precedents 
is  indispensable.  In  tlie  language  of  Scotch  presby- 
terian  eloquence,  there  is  such  a  thing  us  huken  and 
^en  to  haud  up  a  crippled  Christians  breeks ;  or,  in 
English,  hooks  and  eyes,  which  were  before  buttons 
and  button-holes,  to  answer  the  same  purpose  with 
pantaloons  or  sherryvallies.  Such  are  cases  to  a 
ludge,  wciik  in  understanding ;  because  these  give 
nim  the  appearance  of  learning,  and  having  made 
research. 

But  it  does  not  follow,  that  I  undervalue  legal 
knowledge  in  a  luwyer,  or  juilge,  or  resolve  all  into 
common  sense  in  tliat  or  any  other  profession  or  oc- 
cupation. 

I  select,  in  tlie  next  instance,  that  of  a  physician. 
What  can  one  do  in  this  profession,  without  medical 
knowledge  f  And  yet  without  good  sense,  the  pliy- 
sician  is  as  likely  to  kill  as  to  cure.  It  is  the  only 
means  that  one  w)io  is  not  a  physician  himself  has 
to  judge  of  the  skill  of  one  wno  calls  himself  such, 
what  appears  to  be  the  grade  of  his  mind,  ond  his 
understanding  upon  common  subjects.  We  say,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  common  sense  ;  how  can  he 
be  trusted  in  his  profession  ?  Common  sense,  I  tjike 
to  be,  therefore,  judgment  upon  common  subjects: 
and  that  degree  of  it  which  falls  to  the  share  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind.  For  even  amongst  the  common 
people,  we  speak  of  mother  wit,  which  is  but  another 
name  for  common  sense.  Cler^  wit,  is  that  of 
school  learning ;  or  the  lessons  of  science,  in  which 
a  dunce  may  be  eminent  For  it  requires  but  me- 
mory and  application.  But  the  adage  is  the  dictate 
of  experience,  and  the  truth  of  it  is  eternal,  "  An 
ounce  of  mother  wit  is  worth  a  pound  of  clergy.** 

We  speak  of  an  egregious  blockhead,  and  sny,  he 
has  not  even  common  sense :  that  is,  he  has  not  the 
very  thing  that  is  necessary  to  begin  with ;  and 
which  every  person  is  usually  endowed  with,  that 
bos  the  proportions  of  the  human  form.  It  seems  to 
be  something  bordering  on  instinct  and  resembles  it 
in  the  uniformity  and  certainty  of  its  operations.  It 
is  that  without  which  it  is  not  worth  while  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  great  man.  What  is  a  general  with- 
out common  sense — that  is,  natural  jud^entf  But 
why  talk  of  generals,  or  lawyers,  or  judges,  or  go  so 
far  from  home?  Where  we  see,  as  we  sometimes 
do,  the  want  of  natural  judgment,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  man's  own  affairs,  on  a  small  scale ;  whe- 
ther of  merchandise,  or  of  manufactures,  or  farming. 


we  say  that  he  cannot  succeed;  and  in  general, 
though  not  always,  the  want  of  success  in  common 
pursuits,  is  owing  to  inexperience,  or  a  want  ot  natu- 
ral judgpraent  The  quibbling  in  a  matter  of  cqii> 
tract ;  the  evasion  of  fulfilment,  is  a  want  of  natxind 
judgment     I  think  the  poet  says. 

The  want  of  bonestj  is  want  of  sense. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  true.  And  I  think  it  is 
remarkable,  that  in  those  divine  writings,  which  we 
call,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  scriptures,  dishonesty 
is  called/o</y ;  and  honesty  wisdom.  Common  sense 
is  that  cfegree  of  understanding  which  is  given  to 
men  in  general,  though  some  are  peculiarly  favour- 
ed with  uncommon  powers.  But  no  man  can  be 
said  to  have  common  sense  who  is  a  knave.  For, 
of  all  things,  it  is  the  strongest  proof  of  a  want  of 
judgment  upon  an  extensive  scale.  Had  I  the  world 
to  begin  again,  with  all  the  experience  that  years 
have  given  me,  and  were  to  thinic  myself  at  liberty, 
from  all  considerations  of  duty  or  obligation ;  yet, 
on  the  principle  of  self-interest,  I  would  be  honest, 
and  exceed,  rather  than  come  short,  in  giving  to  ill 
their  due.  For  it  is  the  adage,  and  as  true  as  any 
of  the  apothegms  that  we  hear,  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy.  Indeed  all  the  rules  of  morality  are  hui 
maxims  ofnrudence.  They  all  lead  to  self-preserva- 
tion ;  ana  had  they  no  other  foundation,  tliey  would 
rest  upon  this,  as  sufficient  to  support  them.  The 
discerning  mind  sees  its  interest  as  clear  as  a  ray  of 
light,  leading  it  to  do  justice.  Let  me  see  any  man 
quibble  and  evade,  cheat  or  defraud,  and  I  do  not 
say  constructively,  and  with  a  reference  to  a  future 
state,  but  in  relation  to  this  life,  and  his  temporal 
affairs,  that  he  is  unwise ;  that  is,  he  wants  the  jndg>- 
ment  to  perceive  his  true  interest  This  is  the  pre- 
sumption  ;  and  when  knavery  is  found  to  consist  with 
strong  powers,  I  resolve  it  into  defect  of  fortitude, 
or  want  of  resolution,  to  be  what  the  man  must 
know  what  he  ought  to  be.    The 

Video  meliora  proboqne, 

Detcriora  sequor 

is  correct  Present  goin  is  preferred  to  future  good; 
like  the  child  that  wishes  the  tree  cut  down,  that  H 
may  have  all  the  fruit  at  one  season.  The  feeling 
of  resentment,  or  of  love  and  strong  passions,  ambi- 
tion or  avarice,  like  tempests  on  the  ocean,  take  away 
the  presence  of  mind,  and  baffle  the  skill  of  the  navi- 
gator. Tlierefore  my  reasoning  docs  not  apply  in 
cases  where  the  passions  are  concerned.  But  m  a 
case  of  dispassionate  judging,  as  in  a  matter  of  meum 
and  tuum,  between  indifferent  persons;  or  where 
the  question  may  be,  by  what  means  an  object  is 
most  directly  attainable,  the  strength  of  natural 
judgment,  or  common  sense,  shows  itself  Where  the 
crooked  path  is  chosen,  or  the  false  conception  is  en- 
tertained, we  say  there  is  a  want  of  common  sense. 

PBOPHECY  or  Tn«  GBKATmEM  OF  AMSBICA  — FEOII  TIUI  USIire 

GLOBY  OP  AMRBICA. 

Eugenio.  Tis  true  ni»  human  eye  can  penetrate 
The  veil  obscure,  and  in  fair  light  disclos'd 
Behold  the  scenes  of  dark  futurity ; 
Yet  if  we  reason  from  the  course  of  tilings. 
And  downward  trace  the  vestiges  of  time, 
Tlie  mind  prophetic  grows  and  pierces  far 
Thro*  ages  yet  unborn.     We  saw  the  states 
And  mighty  empires  of  the  East  arise 
In  swift  succession  from  the  A8!»yTian 
To  Macedon  and  Rome;  to  Britain  thence 
Dominion  drove  her  car,  she  stretcli'd  her  reign 
O'er  many  isles,  wide  seas  and  peopled  landfli 
Now  in  the  West  a  continent  appears ; 
A  newer  world  now  opens  to  her  view ; 
She  hastens  onward  to  th*  Amerio  shores 
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Is  •  loene  of  recent  wonders  rise. 

itee,  new  empires,  and  a  line  of  kings, 

ised  in  glory,  cities,  palaces, 

nes  on  each  long  bay,  sea,  shore,  or  stream, 

the  hills,  now  rear  their  lofty  heads, 
he  Arctic  skies  a  Petersburgh, 
m  or  Archangel  lifts  its  spires, 
g  with  ice,  far  in  the  West  api)ear8 
falmyra  or  an  Ecbatan, 
s  the  slow  pac*d  caravan  return 
ny  a  realm  from  the  Pacifio  shore, 
leets  shall  then  convey  rich  Persia's  silks, 
<  perfumes,  and  spices  rare 
pine,  Ccslebe,  and  Marian  isles, 

the  Acauulco  coast  our  India  then, 
rith  pearl,  and  burning  gems  and  gold, 
lie  South  I  see  a  Babylon, 
by  Tigris  or  Eui)lirates  stream, 
inng  watch-tow  rs  and  observatories 

0  heaven ;  from  thence  astronomers 
tic  gltfss  take  nobler  views  of  God, 
n  suns  and  shining  worlds  displayed, 
B  poor  ChAldean  with  the  naked  eyeu 
eh  where  Oronoque  descends 

ives  discolored  from  the  Andes  high, 
;  himself  around  a  hundred  isles 
;olden  buildings  glitter  o*er  his  tide, 
^hty  nations  shall  the  people  g  ow 
ultivate  the  banks  of  many  a  flood, 
il  currents  poured  from  the  hills, 
ia  named,  to  lave  the  sands 
Una,  Georgia,  and  the  plains 

1  out  from  thence  far  to  the  burning  line, 
'a,  or  Clarendon,  or  Albemarle. 

u  Patowmack,  navigable  stream, 
thy  waters  through  Virginia's  groves, 
i  with  Thames,  the  Tiber,  or  the  Rhine, 
hy  banks  I  see  an  hundred  towns, 

tall  vessels  wafted  down  thy  tide. 
S^iagara*s  stream  now  roaring  on 
x>ds  and  rocks,  and  broken  mountains  torn, 
remote,  far  from  their  ancient  beds, 
t  great  monarch  taught  a  better  course, 
ed  of  cataracts  shall  flow  beneath 
»er^d  boats,  and  merchandize,  and  men ; 
n  the  coasts  of  piny  Lnbradore, 
ind  navies  crowd  before  the  gale, 
ead  their  commerce  to  remotest  lands, 
their  thunder  round  the  conquer*d  world. 
!fr.  And   here  fair  freedom   shall  for  ever 
5i^n. 

rain,  a  glorious  train  appear, 
ots  plac'd  in  equal  fanu>  with  those 
!>ly  lell  for  Athens  or  for  Rome. 
( of  Boston  resolute  and  brave, 
I  supporters  of  our  iniured  rights, 
te  their  splendors  in  the  brighter  beams 
ots  famed  and  heroes  yet  unborn. 
J,  'Tis  but  the  mornmg  of  the  world  with  us, 
nee  yet  but  sheds  her  orient  rays. 
>  aee,  the  happy  age  roll  on 
7itTi  the  splendors  of  her  mid-day  beamsw 
lomer  ana  a  Milton  rise 
e  pomp  and  majesty  of  song, 
:ives  immortal  vigor  to  the  deeds 
I  by  heroes  in  the  fields  of  fame, 
i  Pope,  like  that  Arabian  bird 
h  no  age  can  boast  but  one,  may  yet 
;he  muse  by  Schuylkill's  silent  stream, 

new  forests  bloom  along  her  tide, 
quehanna's  rocky  stream  unsung, 
t  meanders  winding  round  the  hills, 
irst  the  mountain  nymph  sweet  echo  heard 
outh  music  of  my  rural  lay, 
t  remurmur  to  the  magic  sound 


Of  song  heroic,  when  in  fntnre  days 
Some  noble  Hampden  rises  into  fame. 

Leander-  On  Roanoke's  and  James's  limpid  waves 
The  sound  of  music  murmurs  in  the  gale ; 
Another  Denham  celebrates  their  flow. 
In  gliding  numbers  and  harmonious  lays. 

Eugenio,  Now  in  the  bowers  of  Tuscarora  hills. 
As  once  on  Pindns  all  the  muses  stray. 
New  Theban  bards  high  soaring  reach  the  skies. 
And  swim  along  thro'  azure  deeps  of  air. 

Leander.    From  Alleghany  in  thick  groves  im- 
brown'd, 
Sweet  music  breathing  thro*  the  shades  of  night 
Steals  on  my  ear,  they  sing  the  origin 
Of  those  fair  lights  which  gild  the  firmament ; 
F:om  whence  the  gale  that  murmurs  in  the  pines ; 
Why  flows  the  stream  down  from  the  mountain's 

brow, 
Ami  rolls  the  oeean  lower  than  t!ie  land? 
Ihcy  sing  the  final  destiny  of  things. 
The  great  result  of  all  our  labors  here, 
The  last  day's  glory  and  the  world  rencw'd. 
Such  are  their  themes,  for  in  these  happier  days 
The  bard  enraptur'd  scorns  ignoble  strains. 
Tair  science  smiling  and  full  truth  revealed, 
The  world  at  peace,  and  all  her  tumults  o'er. 
The  blissfolprelude  to  Emanuel's  reign. 

Aea9to,  Tnis  is  thy  praise,  America,  thy  poVr, 
Thou  best  of  climes  by  science  visited. 
By  freedom  blest,  and  richly  stor'd  with  all 
The  luxuries  of  life.     Hail,  happy  land, 
The  seat  of  empire,  the  abode  of  kings. 
The  final  stage  where  time  shall  introduce 
Renowned  characters,  and  glorious  works 
Of  high  invention  and  of  wond'rous  art. 
Which  not  the  ravages  of  time  shall  waste 
Till  he  himself  has  run  his  long  career ; 
Till  all  those  glorious  orbs  of  light  on  high. 
The  rolling  wonders  that  surround  the  balC 
Drop  from  their  spheres  eztinguish'd  and  consnm'd ; 
When  final  ruin  with  her  fiery  car 
Rides  o'er  creation,  and  all  nature's  works 
Are  lost  in  chaos  and  the  womb  of  night 

•       WILLIAM   WHITE. 

William  White  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  April 
4, 1748  (March  24, 1747,  Old  Style).  He  was  pre- 
pared for  college  at  the  Latin  school  by  the 
celebrated  teachers  Paul  Jackson  and  John  Bevc- 
ridge,  the  Latin  poet,  whom  be  calk  ^^a  thorough 
grainmarian,  with  little  else  to  rocoiiimend  hiin.*^ 
An  anecdote  of  his  early  days  is  related  by  one 
of  his  playfellows.  We  give  it  in  the  words  of 
the  narrator  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wibon^s  Memoir: 
^*  It  has  been  thought  that  the  bent  of  the  geiiios, 
and  the  probable  future  pursuits  in  life,  are  some- 
times indicateil  by  the  amusements  most  attrac- 
tive in  early  yonth.  A  few  circumstances  of  that 
nature,  occurring  while  he  was  yery  young,  have 
been  communicated  to  me.  They  were  repeatedly 
related  by  a  lady  who  was  his  intimate  playmate 
from  a  yery  early  age,  and  about  a  year  and  n 
half  older  than  he  was;  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Pascal,t  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,! 


•  Letter  to  Bpw  Hobort 

t  Aftorwutls  married  to  Mr.  Levi  nolllnssworth,  snd  the 
I  motlier  of  inj  brotbcr-ln-lnw.  She  died  only  a  few  rears  bi- 
fbre  the  BIsbop.  The  clrcuinstanocs  were  ouinmiinioated  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Eckard. 
I  X  I^*  White  was  mnch  esteemed  and  beloved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  that  society.  After  he  became  a  bishop,  it  was  not 
uncommon  (br  some  of  tliem.  even  of  the  most  plain  and  strlet, 
to  speak  of  him  as**  owr  good  bishop.'"  , 
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residing  in  tho  house  wljoining  Colonel  Wliite's. 
That  lady  bore  testimony  to  Ins  early  piety,  and 
was  wont  to  say,  when  she  was  lierself  advanced 
in  life,  *  Billy  White  (so  she  continued  to  call 
iiiin)  was  born  a  bishop.  I  never  could  ])er8uade 
liim  tt)  play  any  thing  but  church.  He  would  tie 
his  own  or  my  apron  round  his  neck,  for  a  gown, 
and  stand  behind  a  low  chair,  which  he  called  his 
pulpit;  I,  seated  before  him  on  a  little  bench,  was 
the  congregation ;  and  he  always  i)reached  to  me 
al)out  being  gixxl.  One  day,'  she  added,  *I 
heanl  him  ciying,  and  saw  him  running  into  the 
street,  and  the  nurse-maid  after  him,  caUing  to 
him  to  come  back  and  be  dressed.  He  refused, 
saying,  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  dancing-school,  and 
I  won't  bo  dressed,  for  I  don't  think  it  is  gotnl  to 
learn  to  dance.  And  that  was  the  only  time  I 
ever  knew  Billy  White  to  bo  a  naughty  boy.' 
The  lady  who  gave  me  these  anecdotes,  and  in 
whose  own  language  nearly  they  are  related, 
added  that  she  had  the  ple&^ure  of  re)>eating  these 
reminiscences  of  his  childhood  to  the  Bishop: 
they  amused  him;  and  he  told  her  that  his 
mother,  finding  that  he  was  so  averse  to  learning 
to  dance,  gave  it  up;  *  though,'  he  said,  'lam 
by  no  means  opi>osed  to  others  learning,  if  they 
like  to  dance.'  " 

He  comi)leted  his  collegiate  course  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  and  soon  entered  upon  a  preparation 
for  the  cai-eer  of  his  choice,  lie  was  much  im- 
pressed at  this  period  of  his  life  bv  the  preaching 
of  Whitelield. 

In  1770,  White  visited  England  to  obtain  ordi- 
nation. He  was  a  neighbor  during  a  portion  of 
his  residence  in  London  of  Groldsmith,  and  de- 
scribes an  interview  with  him : — 

We  lodged,  for  some  time,  near  to  one  another,  in 
Brick  Court,  of  the  Temple.  I  had  it  intimated  to 
him,  by  an  acquaintance  of  both,  tliat  I  wished  for 
the  pleasure  of  making  him  a  visit  It  ensued ;  and 
in  our  conversation  it  took  a  turn  wliich  excited  in 
roe  a  painful  sensation,  from  the  circumstance  that  a 
man  of  such  a  genius  should  write  for  bread.  His 
** Deserted  Village"  CAine  under  notice;  and  some 
remarks  were  made  by  us  on  the  principle  of  it — 
the  decay  of  the  peasantry.  He  said,  that  were  he 
to  write  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  he  could  i)rove 
the  point  incontrovertibly.  On  his  being  asked,  why 
he  aid  not  set  his  mind  to  this,  his  answer  was:  *'  It 
is  not  worth  my  while.  A  good  poem  will  bring  me 
one  hundred  guineas:  but  the  pamphlet  would  bring 
me  nothing  **  This  was  a  short  time  before  my  leav- 
ing of  England,  and  I  saw  the  Doctor  uo  more. 

He  also  visited  Johnson. 

Having  mentioned  some  literarj'  characters,  who 
became  i>ersonallv  known  to  me  in  the  university*  I 
will  not  omit,  although  extroTieous  to  it,  tliat  gfant 
of  genius  and  literature.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  My 
introduction  to  him  was  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than Odell,  formerly  missionary  at  Burlington.  The 
Doctor  was  verv  civil  to  me.  I  visited  him  occasion- 
ally ;  and  I  know  some  who  would  be  tempted  to 
envy  me  the  felicity  of  hnvinff  found  him,  one  morn- 
ine,  in  tlie  act  of  preparing  his  dictionary  for  a  new 
edition.  His  hnrshness  of  mnnnera  never  displayed 
itself  to  me,  except  in  one  instance ;  when  he  told 
me  that  had  he  been  prime  minister,  during  the  then 
recent  controversy  concerning  the  stamp  act,  he 
would  have  sent  a  ship  of  war,  and  levelled  one  of 
our  principal  cities  with  the  ground.    On  the  other 


hand,  I  have  heard  from  him  sentiments  expresSTV 
of  a  feeling  heart ;  and  convincing  me,  that  he  would 
not  have  done  as  he  said.  Having  dined  in  company 
with  him,  in  Kensington,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone,  well  known  to  scholars  of  that  day,  and  re- 
turning in  tRe  stage-coach  with  the  Doctor,  I  men- 
tioned to  him  there  being  a  Philadelphia  edition  of 
his  "  Prince  of  Abyssinia.**  He  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  it  I  promised  to  send  him  a  copy  on  my  return 
to  Philadelphia,  and  did  so.  He  returned  a  poUte 
answer,  which  is  printed  in  Mr.  BoswelKs  second 
edition  of  his  Life  of  the  Doctor.  Mr.  (since  the 
Rev.  Dr.)  Abercrombie*s  admiration  of  Dr.  Johnson 
had  led  to  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Boswell,  to 
whom,  with  my  consent,  the  letter  was  sent* 

Having  been  ordained  deacon  and  priest,  he 
returned  to  his  native  city,  in  September,  1772, 
and  was  chosen  an  assistant  minister  of  Christ 
and  St.  Peter's  churches.  In  1773,  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Harrison. 

From  the  outset  of  the  Revolution  he  sided  with 
his  countrymen,  but  took  no  active  part  in  the 
stniggle.  In  his  own  words,  "  I  never  beat  the 
ecclesiastic  drum.  *  *  Being  invited  to  preach 
before  a  battalion,  I  declined ;  and  mentioned  to 
the  colcmel,  who  was  one  of  the  wannest  spirits 
of  the  day,t  my  objections  to  the  making  of  the 
ministry  instrumental  to  the  war."  He  continued 
to  pray  for  the  king  until  the  signing  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  when  he  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  During 
its  administration,  an  ac(|uaintance  made  a  sig- 
nificant gesture  of  the  neck.  The  clergyman  re- 
marked, **  I  perceived  by  your  gesture  that  you 
thought  I  was  exposing  my  neck  to  great  danger 
by  the  step  which  I  have  taken.  But  I  have  not 
taken  it  without  full  delil>eration.  I  know  my 
danger,  and  that  it  is  the  greater  on  account  of 
my  being  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
But  I  trust  in  Providence.  The  cause  is  a  just 
one,  and  I  am  persuaded  will  be  ])rotected." 

In  September,  1777,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  Congressi.  .**The  circumstances^" 
says  his  biographer,  "  attending  his  acceptance  of 
this  appointment  were  sometimes  detaile<l  by  him, 
in  conversation  with  his  friends,  in  a  lively  man- 
ner. Bishop  Kemper,  of  Missouri  and  Indiana, 
who  was  present  on  some  such  occasions,  men- 
tions to  me  that  he  related  tliem  thus :  *•  That  be 
had  removed  with  his  family  to  Maryland ;  and 
being  on  a  journey,  stopped  at  a  small  village  be- 
tween Ilartbrd  county  and  Philadelphia,  at  which 
he  was  met  by  a  courier  from  Yorktown,  infonn* 
ing  him  of  his  being  appointed  by  Congress  their 
chaplain,  and  requesting  his  immediate  attendance: 
that  he  thought  of  it  for  a  short  time;  it  was  in 
one  of  the  gloomiest  periods  of  tlie  American  affairs, 
when  General  Burgoyne  was  marching,  without 
having  yet  received  a  serious  check,  so  far  as  was 
tlien  known,  through  the  northern  parts  of  New 


♦  There  was  pent  not  the  lettei.  as  I  supposed,  bnt  s  copy  of 
It.  This  fact  was  not  known  to  me,  unill  the  fitllowinfr  Ind 
dent  DInlnjr  at  the  table  of  President  Washington,  and  sitting 
near  to  Mr.  b>  wan  wick,  then  a  member  of  Congreaa,  this  related 
anecdote  baviog  been  given  by  me  to  a  few  gentlemen  within 
hearing.  Mr.  Swanwick.  hearing  of  the  sending  of  the  letter, 
corrected  the  err«ir;  and  declaiming  on  the  sul^cct  expected 
to  see  the  time  when  the  letter  would  be  worth  two  thoiuaod 
guineas.    (Note  bv  tlie  Bishop  in  ISSO.) 

t  The  coloiul  alluded  to  was  Timothy  Matlack,  wbo«e  ar- 
dor in  the  Amt-rican  cause  cannot  but  be  still  rcmeiubered  by 
many.    (Not4»  by  the  Bishop  In  1S80.) 
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and  after  his  short  consideration,  instead 
ooeeding  on  his  journey,  he  tnmed  liis 
'  head^  travelled  immediately  to  Yorktown, 
itered  on  the  duties  of  his  appointment/  ^* 
ar  the  evacuation  of  Philadelp^a  by  the 
X,  White  was  the  only  clergyman  of  his 
anion  who  remained  in  the  state.  As  soon 
06  waA  concluded  he  took  an  active  part  in 
-organization  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and 
)  first  regular  convention  of  the  state  was 
1  bishop.  lie  soon  after  sailed  to  England, 
npanv  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Provoost,  who 
sen  elected  bishop  in  New  York,  to  apply 
[i:iecration.  An  act  of  parliament  having 
>a3sed  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  had 
ited  action  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Seabury, 
vere  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cau- 
y,  in  the  chapjl  of  Lambeth  palace,  Feb.  4, 

They  soon  after  returned,  landing  at  New 
on  Ei^tcr  Sunday.  Bishop  White  returned 
ladelphia,  where  he  resided  when  not  absent 
official  duties  during  the  remainder  of  his 
fe.  He  published,  in  1813,  Lectures  on  the  \ 
ik/n  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  :'  | 
(ipplenentary  lectures ;  one  on  the  Ministry ,  \ 
Xer  on  the  Publi ;  Siroice :  and  Dissertations 
eH  Subjects  in  th'i  Lictures;  m  1817,  Com-  ' 
Ids  Views  of  the  Controversy  between  the 
list's  and  the  Aminians^  2  vols.  8vo. ;  in    i 

Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
h  in  the  United  States  of  America^  re- 
d  in  1835,  with  a  continuation  to  that 
^  Anumberof  Sermons,  Episcopal  Charges, 
astond  Letters,  delivered  in  the  course  of 
inistry,  were  published  separately.  The 
irs  consist  of  a  brief  narrative  of  the  early 
ations  and  subsequent  history  of  the  Episco- 
hnrch  after  the  Revolution.     The  chui*ac- 

0  modesty  of  their  author  led  him  to  touch  1 
)riefly  upon  his  own  services,  and  the  his- 

1  value  of  the  work  is  consequently  less  than 
erwise  would  have  been.  In  1817,  at  the 
it  of  Bishop  Hobart,  he  addressed  to  that 
e  a  letter  containing  an  account  of  his  life 
the  period  at  which  the  Memoirs  commence,  i 
mmenoes  as  follows : —  ■ 

iw  years  ago  you  reouested  of  me  to  prepare 
»u  some  notices  of  tne  most  material  circum-  ! 
3  of  my  early  life.     Compliance  was  intended, 
19  been  delayed,  iu  conmioa  with  many  things 
may  be  done  at  any  time.    It  is  now  under-   ' 
with  a  protest  against  being  understood  to  be-  i 
that  there  have  been  such  events  as  can  make   . 
rolnmo  of  biography ;  otherwise  than  by  the   i 
>f  tiiat  art  of  book-making,  which  has  been   ' 
employed  of  late  years  on  private  histonr ;  but 
lerciseof  which  I  should  oe  sorry  to  foresee  | 
ife  of  so  little  variety  or  celebrity  as  mine. 

consequence  of  this  caveat,  'the  Bishop's 
ipher,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bird  Wilson,  has  not 
id  this  important  letter.    He,  however,  re- 

>  it,  as  furnishing  the  chief  material  of  his 
)ir,*  published  in  1839. 

>  extract  the  chief  portion  of  the  Bishop's 
litional  Instructions  for  th^  Mianonnries  to 
%^^    prepared  and  delivered  in  his  eighty- 


>molr  of  the  Life  of  tbe  Rt.  Rer.  William  White,  D.D., 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  In  the  State  of 
rlTsnlA.    By  Bird  Wilson,  D.D.,  Professor  of  STStematio 
t  J  in  the  Qeneral  Tbeologicai  Seoiliuuy. 


eighth  year,  to  Messrs.  Hanson  and  Lock  wood,  the 
first  mis?(ionaries  sent  out  by  the  Protestant  Epi^- 
copal  Church  to  that  country : — 

In  the  tic  wliidi  binds  you  to  the  Episcopal  church, 
there  is  notiiing  which  places  you  in  the  attitude  of 
hostility  to  men  of  any  other  Christian  denomination, 
and  much  which  should  unite  you  iu  nffection  to  those 
occupied  in  the  same  cause  with  yourselves.  You 
should  rejoice  in  their  successes,  and  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  all  controversy,  and  all  discussions  which 
may  provoke  it,  on  points  on  which  they  may  differ 
from  our  communion,  without  confonning  in  any 
point  to  what  we  consider  as  erroneous.  If  contro- 
versy shoidd  be  unavoidable,  let  it  be  conducted 
with  entire  freedom  from  that  bitterness  of  spirit  and 
that  severity  of  language  which  cannot  serve  the 
cause  of  God  under  any  circumstances ;  while  in  the 
sphere  which  you  will  occupy  they  will  be  repulsive 
from  a  religion  which  produces  no  better  fruits  on 
the  tempers  of  its  teacners.  In  the  vicissitudes  of 
European  commerce,  and  especially  in  that  of  Can- 
ton, you  will  find  many  who  speak  your  language, 
and  whose  object  is  the  pursuit  of  commerce.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  no  European  government  has 
sustained  even  the  appearance  of  divine  worship 
among  these  its  distant  subjects.  Perhaps  they  may 
show  themselves  indifferent  or  even  hostile  to  your 
design.  In  either  case  you  will  keep  the  even  tenor 
of  your  way ;  not  moved  by  the  fear  or  expectation 
of  the  favour  of  men.  It  may  happen  incidentally 
to  your  ministry  that  some  of  these  temporary  resi- 
dents shall  be  brought  by  it  to  a  better  nund  in 
regard  "to  the  things  which  belong  to  their  peace." 
Especially  they  ought  to  be  cautioned  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  they  would  incur  by  discouragement  of 
the  endeavours  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen ; 
while,  under  notice  of  missionaries  employed  for  that 
purpose,  there  are  so  many  professing  the  some  faith, 
"  yet  living  without  God  in  the  world."  You  can- 
not be  ignorant  that  in  a  former  age  the  Christian 
religion  was  extensively  propagated  in  China ;  being 
countenanced  by  successiye  emperors,  and  by  others 
of  high  rank  in  the  empire.  K  either  can  it  be  un- 
known to  you  that  this  was  succeeded  by  an  exten- 
sive persecution  of  all  who  owned  the  name  of  Christ. 
It  is  certain  that  the  change  arose  from  the  inter- 
ference of  the  decrees  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction  witli 
immemorial  usages  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  an  old  sub- 
ject of  debate  whether  those  decrees  were  called  for 
by  the  integrity  of  Christian  truth.  Without  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  them,  the  reason  of  noticing 
them  IS  to  remark,  that  in  reference  to  foreign  juris- 
diction there  can  be  no  room  for  any  difficulty  con- 
cerning it  within  our  communion ;  which  holos  the 
church  in  every  cotmtry  to  be  competent  to  self 
government  in  all  matters  left  to  human  discretion. 
No  faithful  minister  of  our  church  will,  in  any  in- 
stance, relax  a  requisition  of  the  Gospel,  in  accom- 
modaition  to  unscriptural  prejudices  of  his  converts ; 
but  he  will  not  bind  them  in  any  chain  not  bound  on 
them  by  his  Master.  It  has  even  been  said  that  the 
court  of  Pekin  found  itself  in  danger  of  being 
brought  under  subjection  to  a  foreign  prelate.  In 
j)roportion  to  the  odium  of  such  a  charge,  the  con- 
verted Chinese  should  be  assured  of  safety  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  liberty  "  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  them  free." 

In  proposing  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion to  the  Chinese,  and  indeo'l  to  heathens  of  any 
aescription,  there  is  to  be  avoi«led  the  alternate  dan- 
ger, on  the  one  hand,  of  the  measuring  of  success  by 
any  excitement  of  sensibility,  which  may  be  short- 
live  I ;  ai.d  on  the  other,  the  not  exhibiting  of  the 
subject  in  such  a  point  of  view  as  shall  show  it  to  be 
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congenial  with  the  best  sensibilities  of  our  nature. 
The  ground  taken  by  the  ai)08tles  must  certainly  be 
that  which  may  most  safely  bo  taken  by  all  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  When  St  Peter  addressed 
a  Jewish  audience,  as  in  the  second  chapter  of  Acts, 
,he  laid  the  stress  on  ancient  prophecy.  And  when 
St  Paul  addressed  heathen  audiences,  as  in  sundry 
passages  of  the  same  book,  the  argument  used  by 
nim  was  the  recent  miracle  of  Uie  resurrection. 
These  are  points  which  associate  themselves  with  the 
liveliest  oi  our  hopes,  and  tend  to  the  excitement  of 
our  best  affections ;  yet  it  is  through  the  door  of  the 
understanding  that  truth  enters  in  order  to  the  taking 
of  possession  of  the  heart  It  is  still  the  ground  of 
prophecy  and  of  miracles  on  which  the  truth  of 
Christianity  must  be  advocated ;  although  not  with- 
out their  connection  with  that  sinfulness  of  human 
nature  to  which  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  are^  so 
admirably  adapted ;  laying  in  it  the  only  foundation 
of  trust  in  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  of  claim  of 
deliverance  from  its  thraldom ;  and  in  addition  be- 
ing fruitful  of  consolation,  and  a  sure  guide  through 
life,  and  a  stay  of  dependence  in  the  hour  of  death 
and  the  day  of  judgment  Let  but  these  interesting 
subjects  take  p<>i<scesion  of  the  mind,  and  its  na- 
tural language  will  be,  *'What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved r 

When  the  Gospel  is  preached  to  a  heathen  at  the 
present  day,  we  ought  not  to  forget  to  extend  to  his 
case  that  forbearance  of  divine  mercy  which  St  Paul 
disclosed  when  he  said  to  the  Athenians,  **  the  times 
of  this  ignorance  Go<l  winked  at/*  Even  when  we 
have  arrested  his  attention,  but  without  reaching  the 
point  of  his  conviction,  we  ought  not  to  be  hasty  in 
assuring  ourselves  that  there  may  not  be  wanting 
something  conciliatory  in  manner;  or,  perha|)s,  that 
there  may  be  something  repulsive  in  it  We  ought 
therefore  to  wait  in  patience  for  more  auspicious 
moments,  and  not  rnsnly  conclude  that  there  is  a 
*•  hating  of  the  light,  lest  the  deeds  should  be  re- 
proved." When  there  is  contemplated  the  aggre- 
gate of  Christian  evidence ;  when  there  is  seen  that 
through  the  long  tract  of  four  thousand  years  there 
was  a  chain  of  history,  of  prophecy,  of  miracle,  and 
of  prefigu ration,  looking  forwanl  to  a  dispensation 
to  oe  disclosed  at  the  end  of  that  portion  of  time ; 
when  it  is  seen  that  there  wos  then  maniCest'Cd  the 
great  sacrifice  which  fulfilled  all  that  had  gone  before ; 
and  when  there  is  read  the  record  of  a  sacrifice 
commemorative  of  the  same,  to  be  perpetuated  until 
the  second  coming  of  the  divine  Ordainer,  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  world :  it  is  a  mass  of  proof,  which, 

{>roi)erly  presented,  will  command  tlie  assent  of  un- 
>iasse<l  men  in  all  times  and  places ;  progressing  in 
its  influence  to  the  promisea  issue,  when  "  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  have  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  Ilis  Christ" 

The  portrait  of  White,  painted  by  Innian,  re- 
presents a  countenance  of  great  purity  and  bene- 
volence; one  of  tho  noblest  tyi)e8  of  personal 
character  of  our  forefathers,  which  we  are  accun- 
tonied  to  aasociate  with  the  friendshipe  of  Wash- 
ington. 
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The  modesty  of  Bishop  White,  witli  no  lack  of 
patriotic  or  Christian  firmness,  for  ho  maintained 
on  proper  occasions  the  distinctive  principles  of 
his  communion,  and  he  remained  at  his  post  as  a 
city  clorp\'nian  during  the  terrible  visitations  of 
the  yellow  fever,  was  as  remarkable  aa  his  worth. 


The  memory  of  his  virtnes  and  the  recollection 
of  his  appearance  are  cherished  by  his  fiiends,  and 
well  deserve  to  be. 

For  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life,  Dr.  White 
was  Senioi:  and  conbequently  Presiding  Bishop  of 
the  United  States.  His  course  on  tfaeologica) 
questions  was  regulated  by  the  qniet  and  nrado- 
rate  character  of  his  mind.  He  died  after  a  shoit 
illness,  during  the  time  of  morning  aenrioe  on 
Sunday,  July  17,  1886. 

IBAIAH  THOMAB, 

Tub  eminent  printer,  newspaper  writer,  and 
founder  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Societjr, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  January  19th,  1749.  At  six 
years  of  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  2Iachariiih 
Fowle,  a  ballad  printer,  and  his  first  essay  was 
setting  one  of  these  ballads,  "  The  Lawyer's  Pedi- 
g^,^^  in  double  pica.  After  learning  his  profes- 
sion, imd  pursuingsome  wandering  adventures  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  South  Carolina,  he  returned  to  Bos- 
ton in  1770,  to  engage  with  his  old  master  in  the 
,  publication  of  the  Jdassachnsetts  Spy.  In  1774, 
when  his  political  Whig  course,  carried  on  with 
spirit  in  his  paper,  became  obnoxious  to  the 
authorities,  he  conveyed  his  types  to  Worcester, 
where  he  continued  his  paper.*  In  various  wavs 
Thomas  remained  connected  with  the  paoer  ^ 
1801.  In  1788,  he  carried  on  the  publiahiDg 
business  at  Boston,  in  the  firm  of  Thomas  and 
Andrews.  The  Massachusettt  Magazine  was 
issued  by  them  in  eight  volumes,  from  1789  to 
1796.  He  was  connected  with  Carlisle  at  Wid"- 
pole,  in  book-publishing  and  printing  the  FarmerU 
Afnseum,  and  extended  his  business  widely  ii^ 
other  quarters.  At  Worcester,  he  published  a 
folio  Bible,  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns,  with  Bar- 
low's additions,  and  a  long  beries  of  the  books  in 
vogue  in  the  day,  travels,  theology,  biography, 
&c.,  including  a  set  of  chap  books  for  the  enter- 
tainment, instruction,  and  love  of  the  marveUons 
throughout  the  country.  His  Judgment  was  good 
A  boiik  is  likely  to  be  of  some  interest  which  has 
his  name  attached.  In  1810,  he  published  his 
History  of  Prin  ting.  It  commences  with  a  brief 
history  of  the  art  of  book  production  from  the 
earliest  known  manuscripts  to  the  date  of  its 
issue.  This  is  followed  by  a  history  of  printing 
in  America  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century ;  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  art  in 
each  state,  and  of  the  principal  printers,  being 
gi  Yen.  The  work  also  contains  a  history  of  newb- 
pai>er8  and  an  ap]M)ndix  of  valuable  notes. 

Isaiah  Thomas  published  his  New  England  AU 
manac^  which  had  something  of  the  flavor  of 
Fraidtlin's  "  Poor  Richard."  It  first  appeared  in 
1775,  and  was  continued  with  several  titles  for 
forty-two  years,  twenty -six  by  the  father,  thirteen 
by  the  son,  and  three  years  by  William  Manning.f 

His  most  beneficent  work,  however,  was  tiie 
leading  [mrt  which  he  took  in  the  foundation,  in 
1812,  of  tlie  American  Antiquarian  Society  at 
Worcester,  of  which  he  was  elected  the  first  Presi- 
dent. He  furnished  the  library  with  books  from  the 


♦  On  the  8d  May,  1774.    "This,"  aays  Baekingham,  ♦»' 
the  first  printing  that  was  executed  in  any  inland  town  io  New 
Kngland;' 

t  A  curious  account  of  **  Thomas's  Almanac,^  in  the  Boatoii 
Saturday  JiambUr^  by  T.  W.  lUrris,  Um  librarian  of  JIanrard. 
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Mores  of  his  own  voJiiablo  Oollcotioii,  ainonntiiiK 
in  all  to  bc-tween  seven  and  eight  tbuusond  bound 
rolnmefl,  &  large  Dumber  of  tracts,  and  one  of  the 
*  moat  valoable  BL-ries  of  iiewBim|)era  in  the  coan- 
Xry;  erected  a  building  for  their  reoeption  on  his 
awn  ground,  and  bequeathed  tlie  land  and  hall  to 
the  Bodety,  with  a  provision  equal  to  twenty-four 
thoosaiul  dollars  for  its  inainteoanoe.  In  the  en- 
joyment of  this  lepicv,  the  Institution  now  occu- 
pies a  tine  library  building,  which  is  mtuated  on 
ft  new  lot,  given  tu  the  Sodety,  on  one  of  tlio 
finest  aitea  in  the  town. 

Another  considerable  donor  to  the  Society  was 
the  Rev.  William  Bentloy,  of  Salem,  a  zealotu 
ooUeotor  of  books  and  saientitio  curiositiee.  At 
hk  dufb,  in  1810,  ho  beqiLcrJh::'.  his  library  and 
OKUnet  chiefly  to  the  oollege  at  Meadville,  Fenn- 
•jlvwiia,  and  to  the  Antiq'.i  -jian  Society.* 

One  <^  the  raritiea  of  the  library  is  the  Mather 
OoQection,  which  oonsista  Oi'  about  a  thousand 
vidniaea,  once  iM^looging  t.-  the  three  scholars  and 
divines.  Mr.  Haven,  in  "  communication  lo  Mr. 
Jawett,  remarkis  "  this  is,  perhaps,  the  olilest  pri- 
vate library  in  the  country  that  baa  been  trans- 
■dtte4  from  one  generation  to  another.  It  was 
obbOned  from  Mrs.  Hannzih  Mather  Crocker, 
imd-dan^ter  of  Cotton  Mather,  b".^.  only  ro- 
■Bttniiw  representative  of  the  family  in  Boston, 
pinly  by  gift  and  |>artly  by  purchase.  It  is  called 
h  tne  reoords,  '  Tlie  renmins  of  the  ancient 
Sbnry  of  the  Mathers,'  and  was  considered  by 
IMiiili  Thomas  an  'the  oldest  library  'n  New 
Xof^ond,  if  not  in  the  United  States.'  With 
these  books  was  obtained  a  large  collection  of 
tnota  and  nuuiOHcripts  belonging  to  the  Mathers, 
flte  latler  consisting  of  sermons,  diaries,  corre 
poodenoe,  and  ooinmoa-plHcos.  Many  of  the 
tracts  an  politicul,  and  relnte  to  the  perial  of  the 
Bavcrfntion  and  the  Commonwealth  in  England.''! 
^W  library  now  numbers  (1854)  some  twenty- 
three  thousand  volumes,  under  the  charge  of  the 
Qbrarion,  Mr.  S.  F.  Haven,  the  author  of  a  valu- 
atde  contribution — the  account  of  the  Origin  of 
fA«  MamaehutelU  Company  and  ofiU  MemhenX 
— to  the  historic  lltenUure  of  New  England. 
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I  The  two  first  volumes  of  the  Sodety'ii  jiublica- 
tions,  the  Arehaologia  Americana,  include 
I  Caleb  Atwater's  Description  of  Western  Antl- 

JniUes  and  Albert  Gallatin's  Synopsis  of  the 
odian  Tribes  of  North  America. 
I  The  light,  airy  alcoves  of  the  new  hall,  rich  in 
'  old  American  |>eriodical,  newspajier,  and  other 
literature,  with  its  choice  storea  of  MS8.,  particu- 
larly of  the  old  eccleaioalical  histoiy  of  New 
England,  seldom  preserved  mth  equal  care,  are  a 
nohle  monument  to  tlie  tar-sighted  literary  zeal  of 
Isaiah  Thomas. 

The  benevolence  of  Thomas  was  not  confined 

to  his  own  town.    IIu  left  liberal  bequests  of 

books  and  money  to  the  library  at  Harvard  and 

the  Historical  Society  of  New  York. 

Ho  died  at  Worcester,  April  4th,  1631,  in  his 

j  ei^^-second  year. 

j  BERNARD  ROIUNB. 

[  Is  1776,  Captain  Ucritard  Romans  published 
at  Now  York,  A  Coneite  Xalural  Hutory  of 
Eatt  and  West  Flm-ida;  containing  an  aeeount 
of  the  Tiatural  Produce  of  all  the  Southern  part 
of  BritUh  America,  in  the  three  JCingdomt  of 

I   Nature,  particularly  Ihe  Animal  and  Vegetahfe. 

I  Likeieiee,  the  Artificial  Produce  now  raided,  or 
potMle  to  be  railed,  and  manufactured  there, 
with  tome  eommereial  and  poUtient  obtervatione 
in  thai  part  of  the  teorld,  and  a  Ohorographical 
Account  of  the  .-ame.  To  which  u  added  by  Way 
of  Appendix,  Plain  and  Eaey  Birectiani  lo  Na- 
vigafon  over  the  Bank  of  Bahama,  the  Coaet  of 
the  two  Florida*,  the  North  of  Cuba,  and  th^ 
dangennu  Oiilph  Piiuage.  Noting,  alto,  the 
hitherto  unknoam  Watering  Placet  m  that  Part 
of  America,  intended  principally  for  the  uteof 
tueh  vetselt  at  may  be  to  ur^fortunate  at  to  be  du- 
treaied  '•j  weather  in  that  d'^gieult  part  of  the 

This  ample  title-page  renden  an  account  of  the 
contents  of  the  work  imneoessary.  It  is  well, 
though  :omewhat  gmndiloquently  written,  and  its 
infonnntion  is  minute  and  well  arranged.  It  is 
"Illustrated  witii  twelve  Copper  Plates,  and  two 
whole-sheet  Maps."  The  copper  plates  are  very 
rudely  executed,  and  consist  mainly  of  "cliorac- 
teristio  beads"  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  of  Ibo 

e  inscribed 

the  letters  S.P.Q.A.      This  is   placed   beside   a 
seated  female  figure,  having  in  one  hand  a  rod  on 
tlie  end  of  which  is  a  liberty  cap.    She  wears  a 
helmet,  and  smiles  benignontly  at  an  Indian  who 
is  unrolling  a  map  at  her  feeL    Beside  him  is  a 
water  god  pouring  copious  streams  from  a  iar  on 
each  side  of  him,  one  of  which  is  labelleu  Mis- 
sissippi.   The  remuning  space  is  dry  land,  upon 
which  a  chunky  cherub  is  measuringoff  distances 
with  a  compa^iS  on  an  outspread  map. 
I       Bernard  Romans,  of  Pensaoola,  appears  as  the 
author  of  a  letter  on  the  compass,  dated  August, 
1778,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.    Romans  was  an  eninneer  in 
I   the  British  service,  but  was  employed,  about  the 
I  period  of  the  publication  of  tliis  wflrk,  by  the 
American  government  in  constructing  Fort  Con- 
I  Btitntjon,  on  the  island  opposite  West  Point.     lie 
[  applied  for  a  commission  in  tlie  American  army. 
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1  afterwords 


'    which  was  refused  him,  and  he 
abanduned  his  task. 

Iti  1778  he  published  a  second  work,  Annali  qf 
lit  TVoublm  m  the  IfeCharlaadt,  from  ths  Acec*- 
tien  of  Charla  V.  Emperor  of  Oermany.  In 
fovrparU.  A  Proper  and  Seeuonable  Mirror  for 
thepratentAmeriea/it.  Colleetedand  Trantlated 
from  the  most  approted  Hittorian*  m  the  Native 
Tongue.  Yehime  1.  It  waa  published  in  Hart- 
ford, and  "  dedicated  (I'V  pennisaion)  to  His  Ex- 
cellencj',  Jonathan  Tnimbuil,  £aq^  Governor  and 
Commander  in  Chief  in  and  over  the  State  of 
Connecticut  and  its  dependendes,  Captain  Gene- 
ral and  Admiral  of  the  same,  &k.  &c.  tbc."  In  the 
preface  Romans  cluing  the  merit  of  a  tnuulator 
only,  and  says,  "As  a  foreigner,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  I  should  excel  in  eli^nue  of  cuinpd- 
sition  or  correctness  of  language.  Uaj  the  dreary 
exoiuplas"  ha  continues,  "through  which  I  lead 
you  be  a  comfort  to  you  (respected  Americans) 
who  are  so  highly  favored  by  Providence,  aa  in 
all  ap[>earanoe  to  obtain  the  glorious  blessings 
contended  for,  with  infinite  less  trouble  and  hard- 
ships than  feH  to  tlie  lot  of  tliose  lierues,  whose 
soneritigs  in  freedoni's  cause  are  exhibited  in  this 
work." 

The  Captain  docs  not  appear  to  have  got  beyond 
one  volume  in  either  of  his  works.  The  one  on 
Ilorida,  from  its  rwitj,  commands  a  very  higli 
price;  it  eiliibila  a  curious  typographical  pecu- 
Hwdty,  tlie  pronoun,  ],  being  printed  tliroughout, 
except  at  the  commencement  of  a  sentence,  with 


Tea,  a  deapii^tbU  weed,  and  of  late  attempted  to 
be  made  a  dirty  conduit,  to  lead  &  stream  of  oppres- 
■iont  into  these  happy  regions,  one  of  the  greiitest 
eauMB  of  the  poverty,  wliicli  eeenis  for  some  yean 
past  to  have  preyed  on  the  vitaU  of  Britain,  would 
not  have  d««erved  my  attentioa  had  it  not  bo  uni- 
vemlly  became  a  necessary  o'  A^e;  and  were  not 
tnoat  people  so  infatuated  at  -uore  and  more  to  «eta- 
blish  this  vile  article  of  luxury  in  Amrriea,  our  gold 
and  silver  for  this  dirty  return  i>  sent  to  Europe, 
from  whence,  being  joined  by  more  from  the  mo- 
ther-country, it  finds  its  way  to  the  Chiimf,  wlio, 
no  doubt,  find  sport  in  this  iustance  of  superior  wis- 
dom of  t)ie  Europeaiu.  Them  considerations,  joJoed 
to  the  additional  evil  of  its  being  a  monopoly  of  the 
wont  kind,  and  the  fraud*  of  mixing  it  with  leaves 
of  oUier  plants,  ought  to  roise  us  here,  to  introduce 
the  plant  (wliicti  is  of  late  become  pretty  common 
in  EuTvpe)  into  these  provinces,  where  tlie  same  cL- 
mate  reigna  as  in  China,  and  where  (no  doabt)  the 
tune  sou  is  to  be  found;  by  this  nieana  we  may 
trample  under  foot  this  yoke  of  oppression,  which 
baa  so  long  pressed  the  mother  country,  nnd  begins 
to  gall  us  vcrj'  M>re;  end  will  the  Enroptaiit  (ac- 
cording to  an  unaccountable  custom  of  despising  all 
our  vcstern  produce,  when  compared  to  oriental 
ones)  avoid  drinking  Amrriean  teat  Be  not  ye  so 
inhtunted.  ye  sons  of  Ameriea,  ns  not  ti>  drink  of 
your  own  growth  !  Learn  to  nave  your  money  at 
borne!  I  cannot  think  this  advice  contrary  to  the 
interest  of  Britain,  for  whalever  is  beneficial  to  the 
colonies  will,  in  the  end.  be  at  least  equally  so  to  the 
mother  country. 

DAVID  RAB(8AT. 

Bausat,  the  histiirinn  of  the  Revolution,  was 
born,  April  2d,  1749,  in  Lancaster  county,  Penn- 


rvlvania.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  emigrant  ' 
Before  studying  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
which  he  enlernl  at  the  age  of  thii-teen,  ho  passed 
a  year  as  assistant  tutor  in  an  academy  at  Cariisle.  • 
On  leaving  college,  he  was  for  a  while  a  tutor  in 
Maryland;  he  then  studied  medicine  at  the  Col- 
1^^  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
qnaintnnoe  of  Bush,  which  e.iercised  an  import- 
ant influence  on  his  after  life.  He  settled  in 
Charleston,  B.  C,  aa  a  practilioner,  and  soon  rose 
to  distinction  by  his  general  powers  of  mind, 
particularly  exerted  in  the  cause  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion.  He  delivered  to  the  citizens  a  pnlrioljo 
oration  on  the  second  anniversoir  of  the  Declarsp 
tion  of  IndejMindenoe,  in  ITTS.  He  wrot«,  among 
other  occasionfil  papers  relating  to  the  tlmca,  a 
Sermon  on  Tea,  from  the  text,  "  Touch  not,  taste 
not,  handle  not,"  in  which  he  caricatured  Lord 
North ;  a  tract  for  the  times,  which  hud  oonudet- 
able  popularity.  He  was  army  aorgeon  at  Uie 
siege  of  Savannah,  a  member  of  the  state  l^ia> 
ktnre,  and,  in  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  was  for  a 
time  prisoner  at  St.  Augustine.  He  was  in  Con* 
gresa  in  1783  and  178G,  in  the  latter  year  pub- 
Ushing  his  Hittory  of  the  SertolvCion  in  SOHti 
Carolina,  and  preparing  his  Hi*tory  qf  U« 
American  Sevotution,  by  inspection  of  publio 
doouinentfiond  conferences  with  Franklin,  Wither- 
spoon,  whoae  daughter  he  had  married,  and  with 
Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon.  This  history  waa 
publiahed  in  1700.  It  would  ajipear  fnini  some 
verses  of  Freneau  on  the  su Inject,  Chat  the  former 
work  was  prohibited  in  Great  Britain ; — 


When  the  twelve  yet  remaining  their  ttoriea  have 

told. 
The  king  will  ran  mad— and  the  book  will  be  sold 
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His  Life  of  Wiuhingtoit,  dedicated  to  the  youth 
of  the  United  Stated,  appeared  in  1801.  In  1808, 
he  pnhlished  his  History  of  South  Carolina^  an 
extension  of  A  Sketch  of  the  Soil^  Climate^  Wea- 
ther^ and  DiseoMs  of  South  Carolina^  which  he 
had  published  in  1796. 

hk  1811,  Rainsay  lost  his  second  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Laurens,  and  a  lady  of  great 
accomplishments  and  benevolence.  She  read 
Greek  familiarly.  Of  hor  liberality  and  pious 
dlspoeition  it  is  related,  that  when  in  France  she 
reoeived  five  hundred  guineas  from  her  father, 
she  employed  it  for  the  purchase  and  distribution 
of  testa!  nents  and  the  estabUshmcnt  of  a  school. 
Memoirs  of  Martha  Laurens  Ramsay,  with  Ex- 
tracts from  her  Diarv,  were  published  by  her 
husband  shortlv  after  ner  death. 

Tlie  medical  publications  of  Ramsay  include 
A  Bevieto  of  the  LnprovemenU^  ProQrees^  and 
State  of  Medicine  in  the  Eighteenth  Century^  in 
1800;  A  Medical  Register  for  the  year  1802;  A 
Dimertation  on  the  Means  of  Preserving  Health 
in  Charleston^  and  a  Eulogium  and  Life  of  Dr. 
Rash  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Charleston, 
June  10,  1813;  a  valuable  biographicsd  sketch, 
m  which  he  displays  a  warm  personal  admiration 
and  close  study  of  the  character  of  his  old  friend 
and  preceptor. 

In  1815,  Ramsay  printed  a  History  of  the  In- 
dependent or  Congregational  Church  in  Charles- 
im^  S.  C^  from  its  origin  till  the  year  1814, 
inelnding,  in  an  iVppendiz,  the  speech  of  its  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  Wm.  Tennent,  in  the  House  of 
Assembly,  Charleston,  on  the  Dissenting  Petition 
for  Equality  of  Religious  Denominations  in  the 
eye  of  the  Law. 

Ramsay'  al:40  published  an  Oration  on  the 
Acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  a  Biographical 
Charts  on  a  New  Flan^  to  facilitate  the  Study  of 
History, 

His  industry  was  a  proverb — carr}*ing  out  the 
economy  of  time  of  Franklin  aiid'Riisli  to  its 
maximum.  Ho  slept  but  four  hours,  rose  before 
daylight,  and  meditated,  book  in  hand,  wliile  he 
waited  for  the  dawn.  I^ides  his  historical  com- 
positions and  the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  he  took 
under  his  charge  the  general  philanthropic  and 
social  movements  of  the  day,  urging  tliem  fre- 
quently in  the  press.  His  private  fortune  was 
iiyured  by  his  enthusiastic  specuhitions. 

While  in  the  full  activity  of  his  intellectual  oc- 
cupations, when  he  liad  just  completed  his  sixty- 
sixth  year,  he  suddenly  fell  a  victim  to  the  insane 
attack  of  a  lunatic,  by  whom,  in  open  day,  witliin 
a  few  paces  of  his  own  dwelling,  he  was  shot  with  i 
a  pistol  loaded  with  three  balls,  one  of  the  wounds  I 
from  which  caused  his  death  the  second  day.  May  j 
8th,  1815. 

His  i>osthumons  writings  are  voluminous:  A 
History  of  the  United  States  from  their  first  set- 
tlement as  English  colonies  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1808,  which  was  published  in  Phila<lelr>hiain  1816, 
with  a  continuation  to  the  Treaty  of  Glient  by  ' 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  and  a  Universal  \ 
History  Americanized^  or  an  Historical  View  of   \ 
the  World  from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the  Nine- 
teenth   Century^  with  a  particular  reference  to 
the  State  of  Society^  Literature^  Religion^  and 
form    of   Government    of    the    University    of  \ 
America^  which  found  its  way  to  the  pre^s  in  i 
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Philadelphia,  in  twelve  volumes  octavo,  in  1819.    , 
This  last  work  had  occupied  its  author  for  more 
than  forty  years. 

JOHN  PABKE. 

In  1786,  in  Philadelphia,  a  literary  novelty  for 
the  times  appeared  in  a  volume  entitled  The 
Lyric  Works  of  Horace^  translated  into  English 
verse :  to  which  are  added,  a  number  of  original 
Poems,  by  a  Native  of  America*  This  was 
John  Parke,  of  whom  we  learn  from  Mr.  Fisher's 
notice  of  the  Early  Poets  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
he  was  probably  a  native  of  Delaware,  and  boni 
about  the  year  1750,  since  he  was  in  the  college 
at  Philadelphia  in  1768;  that  ''at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  he  entered  the  Americitn 
army,  and  was  attached,  it  is  su[)posed,  to 
Washington's  division,  for  some  of  his  pieces  are 
dated  at  camp,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,, 
and  others  at  Whitemarsh  and  V;illey  Foree. 
After  the  peace  he  was  for  some  time  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  is  last  heard  of  in  Arundel  county, 

Virginia."! 

Parke's  use  of  the  Odes  and  £f>istles  of  Horace 
is  a  glory  which  the  sanguine  anticipation  of  tho 
Venusian  never  dreamt  of.  Having  done  their 
duty  nobly  in  old  Rome,  in  compliments  toMajce- 
nas  and  encouragements  to  Augusfus,  in  triumph 
over  barbaric  hosts,  and  in  the  gentler  celebration 
of  love,  friendship,  and  festivity,  they  emerge 
like  the  stream  of  Arcthusa  on  a  new  continent, 
in  gushing  emotions  to  Greneral  Wa-^liington,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Nathan  Rutnsey,  Es([.,  A.B.,  and 
the  Reverend  Samuel  Magaw. 

Parke's  book,  if  tlie  honors  of  Iloratian  feli- 
city in  poetry  bo  denied  it,  can  fall  back  on  its 
claims  as  a  rather  comprehensive  Revolutionary 
directory.  The  inscriptions  at  the  head  of  tlie 
odes  are  quite  a  catidogue  of  the  worthies  of  the 
time.  Augustus  does  duty  for  sevend  fiersons : — 
The  Reverend  William  Smith,  the  late  Prov(>st, 
the  Hon.  Thomas  M'Kean,  his  Excellency  Benja- 
min Franklin,  and  even  "  His  Most  August  Ma- 
jesty" Louis  XVL  MoBcenas,  in  the  same  way, 
is  in  turn,  the  Right  Honorable  Miyor-Generol 
William  Earl  of  Stirling ;  the  Hon.  John  Vining, 
member  of  Congress  for  the  Delaware  State; 
Brigadier-General  Richard  Butler,  and  the  Him. 
M(\jor-General  Vamum,  of  Rhode  Island.  An 
Ode  to  Mercury  is  addreissed  to  Cliarles  M'Knight, 
Esq.,  M.D«,  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in 
Columbia  College,  New  York ;  the  exquisite  one 
l)elonging  to  Quintus  Dellius  is  assigned  to  the 
Hon.  Cokmel  Sanuiel  Wyllis,  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut; the  delicate  appeal  to  Pomi)eius  Gros- 
phus  in  behalf  of  moderation  and  e^iuanimity,  is 
laid  at  tlie  feet,  though  it  is  hardly  to  be  recog- 
nised in  the  least  degree  in  the  translation,  of 
John  Carson,  M.D.,  Philadelphia.  The  ship 
which  Ciirried  Virgil  to  Athens  is  again  refitt<;tl, 
to  bear  the  Rev.  James  Davidson  on  the  Atlantic 


•  The  Lyric  Works  of  Horace,  translated  Into  Englhh 
Terse :  to  which  are  added,  a  nun>b«r  of  Original  Poems.  By 
a  Natiyo  of  America. 

Qal  cupit  optatam  cursu  contlngere  metani, 

Malta  tuHt  fecitque  pner 

PhHadelphla:  Printed  by  Eleazer  Oswald,  at  the  Coffee  IIooBe. 
17S6.    8ro.  pp.  8S1 
t  Mems.  Ilbt  Soc  Pcnns.  toU  U.  part  IL  p.  100. 
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wave.  The  bacchanal  odes,  wo  perceive,  are 
veiT  generally  addressed  to  officers  of  tJie  ai*iuy. 
lliere  does  not  api)ear  to  have  been  anything 
time-serving  in  this,  for  while  he  looks  well  after 
the  great,  he  "  ne'er  forgets  the  small."  llie 
thirty-eighth  ode  of  the  first  book, 

Peraicos  odi  puer  apparatus, 

is  affectionately  "  addressed  to  my  waiter,  Jabez 
Trapp,  a  soldier."  Nor  does  he  forget  his  pub- 
lisher.   The  famous  last  ode  of  the  third  book, 

Exegi  mooumentum  lere  perennius, 

is  inscribed  "  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eleazer  Os- 
wdd,  of  the  American  Artillery,"  and  is  thus 
translated : — 

TO  WBLPOMBrV. 

Addretted  to  Lieut  *nant'<^olond  Elxaisb  Oswald,  qffke 
American  Artillery. 

A  monument  I've  raised  that  shall  surpass. 
In  firm  duration,  one  of  solid  brass ; 
Higher  than  Egypt's  pyramid  that  stands. 
With  towering  pnde,  the  work  of  kingly  hands, 
Unmov*d  it  shall  outbrave  the  wasting  rain. 
While  feeble  north  winds  threaten  it  in  vain : 
The  countless  years,  and  whirling  time  may  fly; 
Yet  this  stands  fast  and  claims  eternity. 
I  will  not  wholly  die ;  f>r  fame  shall  save 
My  nobler  part,  and  rescue  from  the  grave; 
Wnile  mitred  priests  the  Capitol  ascend, 
And  vested  maids  the  silent  pomp  attend, 
Where  down  Ofanto  rolls  his  rapid  stream. 
And  humbler  waters,  known  by  Daunus*  name. 
Who  o'er  a  warlike  people  fix'd  his  throne, — 
There  shall  my  fame  to  latest  time  be  known: 
While  future  ages  shall  the  bard  admire. 
Who  tun'd  to  Grecian  sounds  the  Roman  lyre. 
Then,  Muse,  assume  the  merit  justly  thine, 
And  for  my  brows  a  wreath  o^  laurel  twine. 

SpotUwoffd^  June^  1778., 

In  the  preface  there  is  further  mention  of  this, 
where  Mr.  Parke  tells  us  that  **  he  has  made  free 
to  address  the  ode  to  his  very  worthy  friend  and 
fellow-soldier.  Lieutenant  Oswald,  &c.,  not  only 
on  acconnt  of  his  ushering  this  work  into  the 
world,  but  for  his  many  eminent  virtues  as  a 
brave  soldier  mid  good  citizen.  The  hardships 
he  has  suffered,  the  toils  he  has  endured,  and  the 
many  trying  vicissitudes  ho  has  experienced  in 
the  defence  of  his  country,  entitle  him  to  the 
esteem  of  every  patriotic  and  virtuous  American." 

This  preface  shows  Parke  to  have  been  a  man 
of  reading,  and  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  had 
access  for  its  composition  to  the  stores  of  the 
Lo^Einian  library.  lie  is  quite  learned  and  criti- 
cal in  a  miscellaneous  way,  and  has  brought  to- 
gether a  considerable  stock  of  interesting  notices, 
biographic4il  and  criticjil,  of  the  poet.  He  appears 
to  have  kei)t  a  scrap-lxwk  on  this  favorite  topic, 
in  which  he  copied  such  poetical  versions  of 
Horace  as  came  to  his  hiind  from  the  magazines 
and  other  English  sources.  He  has  included  a 
number  of  these  among  his  own,  sometimes 
taking  the  whole  ode,  and  at  others  interpolating 
Unes  and  verses,  but  scnipidonsly  pointing  out  his 
indebtedness  in  each  case,  in  his  preface.*     A 


•  We  hare  peon  John  Ada^1^  the  dersmnan  of  Newport, 
employing  his  pen  upon  Horace  (an/^,  p.  1m),  and  Lofran  trans- 
latiiig  the  Cato  Hi^or.    There  is  another  early  instance  in  the 


I  specimen  of  the  latter  is  the  ninth  ode  of  the 
I  third  book,  in  which  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
seventh  stanzas  belong  to  Alexander  Pope. 


TO  LOLLnrs. 


ImUated—Addre9»edto hit Eoec^tteiuy  Bk^jtamix  FsAinanf, 
Esquire,  LLD.  F.B,&^  Mini^4er  Plenipotentiary  frcm  tlko 
United  Statet  to  the  Court  qt  VermiiUet,  dbc  dte. 

Lest  you  should  think  that  verse  shoU  die. 
Which  sounds  the  silver  Thamet  along, 

Tauffht  on  the  wings  of  truth  to  fly 
Above  the  reach  of  vulgar  song : 

Though  daring  Miiton  sits  sublime. 

In  Spencer,  native  muses  play; 
Nor  yet  shall  Waller  yield  to  time. 

Or  pensive  CotoUy'a  moral  lay. 

Sages  and  chiefs  long  since  had  birth 

Ere  Casar  was,  or  Newton  nam*d ; 
Those  rais'd  new  empires  o*er  the  earth. 

And  these  new  Heavens  and  systems  fram'd, . 

Orowenor  was  not  the  only  fair 

By  an  unlawful  passion  fir^d ; 
Who,  the  gay  trnppings  and  the  hair 

Of ^a  young  royal  spark  admir'd. 

Eugene  and  Marlhro\^  with  their  host 

Were  not  the  first  in  battle  fam^d: 
Columbia  more  wars  could  boast, 

Ere  mighty  Washinffton  was  nam'd. 

Before  this  western  world  was  sought. 
Heroes  there  were  who  for  their  wives, 
'   Their  children,  and  their  country  fought. 
And  bravely  sacrific'd  their  Uvea. 

Vain  was  the  chiers,  the  sage's  pride. 
They  had  no  i)oet  and  they  died: 
In  vain  they  schemed,  in  vain  theyble-j. 
They  had  no  poet  and  are  dead. 

What  difference  then  can  virtue  claim 

From  vice,  if  it  oblivious  lie? 
While  I  can  sing  your  spotless  came. 

Your  worthy  deeds  shall  never  dieu 

Nor  shall  oblivion's  livid  power 

Your  patriotic  toils  conceal : 
Alike  in  good,  or  adverse  hour, 

A  patron  of  the  common- weaL 

Forever  faithful  and  sincere. 
Your  hands  from  gilded  baits  are  free : 

The  public  villain  stands  in  feiir 
You  should  perpetual  consul  be. 

The  knave  possest  of  shining  pel^ 
Can  never  sway  your  honest  choice : 

For  justice,  emblem  of  vourself^ 
Exalts  above  the  rabble's  voice. 


Ber.OoIeb  Alexander's  WarUafrirga  Trantiated  tefo  ltt»> 
ral  Englith prone ;  icith  9ome  J^tplanatory  yote%.  Printed  M 
Worcester,  Mass.,  by  Leonard  Woroestor,  Ibr  DavM  West,  «# 
Boston.  1796.  Sva  pp.  6T&  The  Latin  is  on  one  side 
and  the  English  on  the  other.  The  book  is,  doubtleaa,  in  the 
memory  of  the  schoolboy  dajrs  of  eome  of  the  older  ediolBi* 
of  the  coantry.  In  the  preface,  Alexander  ramarlui  naivety, 
^  By  some  it  may  possibly  be  said,  that  in  several  Instaaess,  I 
have  wholly  mistaken  the  sense  of  Virgil.  If  I  laave  It  Is  bd 
sarprise.  For,  when  there  is  snch  a  variety  of  meanings  to 
many  Latin  words,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  asoertaiii,  la 
every  instance,  the  sense  affixed  to  each  word  by  the  aather. 
In  rrading  Engll9h  books,  we  often  find  it  diffiealt  to  nnder^ 
stand  the  tme  meaning  of  the  writer.  And  sorely  It  eaa  be 
no  wonder,  if  a  translator  of  a  Latin  book  should  mistake  the 
orlirinal  sense  of  many  words."*  Alexander  was  bom  in  North- 
field,  Mass.,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  177T.  He  was  srt- 
tied  at  Mendon,  as  a  clergyman,  made  **  an  ineifeotaal  attempt 
to  establish  a  college  at  Fairfield,  in  New  York,**  took  eharge  of 
an  aradcmy  at  Onondaga  Hollow,  where  he  died  in  18S8.  Ik 
publhhed  a  Latin  and  English  Ununmar,  and  aonie  other 
wriUngs.— Allen's  Biog.  I>ict 


JOHN  PARKK 


Hot  cut  ve  rank  him  vith  the  b1«»t. 

To  whom  laive  atom  of  Tsalth  are  giv'n ; 
But  him,  who  <h  enough  poaaeat, 

Know*  how  t'  enjoy  thu  gilla  of  II«aT'ii. 
Who  porertT  terendj  hears. 

With  all  the  plagaea  the  God*  ean  send ; 
Who  death  to  infamy  prefers, 

To  aave  hu  country  or  hia  friend, 
ifotwr,  1781. 

To  one  of  the  odes,  the  fourteenth  of  the  tlurd 
\)o6k,  be  has  pven  qnite  an  American  torn.  It 
is  that  one  in  whioli  Horace  celebrates  the  return 
of  Angnstiis  from  his  Spanish  expedition,  where 
he  calls  upon  Livia,  the  wife  of  the  hero,  to  greet 
his  arrival,  and  claims  the  Joyful  time  oa  a  trae 
holiday  for  himself  to  banitili  block  carca — while 
he  snimuona  his  valet  to  bring  ointment,  and  gar- 
lands, and  a  cask,  with  its  old  memories  of  tbo 
ICarsian  conflict,  if  indee<1  such  a  cask  could  have 
escaped  that  nefarious  stroller,  Sparlacus,  and  to 
call  the  witty  Neicra — while,  doubtful  if  she  will 
oome  to  such  an  old  gentleman  as  himself,  ho 
tliinks  how  age  compensates  for  neglect  by  its  in- 
difference, andbeavesagentlc  sigh  OS  he  recalls  the 
different  treatment  be  wnnld  have  e^iacted  in  his 
days  of  yoong  bluud,  in  ''  the  cunsulship  of  Plan- 
cnu."  We  have  some  compunctions  at  intro- 
dacing  Parkea's  platitudes  in  connexion  with  this 
delicately  toDclit^l  effusion;  but  sonietbing  is  doe 
to  antiquarian  curiosity,  and  the  render  may  be 
amoaed  at  the  snbstitudoa  of  Martlia  Washington 
for  the  sponse  of  Augustus,  the  return  of  her 
husband  after  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  in  lieu 
of  the  Cantabrian  oonquost,  and  feel  the  furoe  of 
the  comparison  between  the  marauding  Spartacus 
and  the  depredating  itinerant  BritJsb  officers, 
who  drank  np  so  much  of  the  best  old  wine 
stored  in  the  country.  The  remonstrance  to  the 
porter  is  a  vigorous,  but  perhaps  undignified 
'  "  n  of  the  Eoman  poet's 

nmorajanitorem 


And  hail  Colvinbia't  valiant  lord. 

Well  pleas'd  1  give  eaeh  anxious  care, 

To  plotting  knaves  and  coward  fools. 
So  civil  strife,  or  foreign  wars  1  fear. 
While  Wathitiffton  our  conq'ring  army  mlea 
Boy,  bring  us  oil,  and  let  our  heads  be  CrowJi'd 
With  fmgrant  wreattu,  ko  tap  the  hrtheet  pipe,    ' 

If  such  a  one  is  to  be  lound. 

That  'icap'd  the  plond'ring  Briton's  grip! 


Bid  him  bo  d — a,  and  leave  the  saucy  ohurL 
Now  ereeping  Age,  with  venerable  hoar, 
;  And  snowy  loclu  o'ershode  my  wrinkled  brows, 
'       With  love  my  bosom  b«ata  no  more, 
j       No  more  my  breast  with  anger  glows. 
Such  flighta  I  wsi  not  wont  to  bear, 
When  young.  I  fotloVd  Mari'i  trade ; 
I   Wlien  in  tlie  field  I  bore  the  warlike  spear, 
'  The  swonl,  the  epaulet  and  spruce  eookadsk 
Philadttphia,  1782. 

The  seventh  ode  of  the  first  book,  "  To  tfanv 

tins  Plancus,"  is  familiar,  with  its  splendid  eulogy 

of  the  echoing  waters  of  Albunca  and  the  groves 

of  Tiber,  with  that  kindling  story  of  old  Tentjer. 

,  This  is  Mr.  Paike's  substltnte  for  it  :— 


Let  other  bnrds.  In  sonorouB,  lofty  eong, 

Rehearse  the  glories  uf  Earopfan  chines ; 
The  charms  ol  Sritain  rapturously  prolong. 

Or  famed  leme  in  heroic  rhymes: — 
Tell  of  Nea  York,  on  evVy  aide  begirt, 

Witli  Hadton'i  bleak,  tempestuous,  briny  wave : 
Of  ^i'rom'<  Plaint  their  tuneful  powers  eiert. 

The  full  of  heroes  and  of  vet'rans  brave;— 
Of  Kad,  far  distant,  with  afarmrr  blest. 

Whose    Muse,    oppreaaions    out-strelch'd    Canvas 
furl'd; 
OfjPmiuyftania,  happy  in  a  Writ, 


Bejoice,  f?ofKintta,  for  thy 


Betums  viotorioos  fh>ia  VirffiHia'i  i 
CmvvoUu  vanqnish'd  and  our  coontry  sav'd, 
llie  grateful  tribute  of  our  joy  demands. 

On  ev'ry  heart  his  name's  engrav'd. 

Long  as  th'  nailed  empire  stands. 

Chaste  Uartha  diall  embrace  her  spouse, 

8a  long  detain'd  by  war's  alarms ; 
Aad  to  the  righteons  Heaven  prefer  her  vows, 
For  giving  back  her  hero  to  her  anna 
H«r  widow'd  danghter,  beautiful  in  tears, 
Btiiill  grace  the  scene,  and  swell  the  thankful  train. 

While  aged  matrons  bent  with  years, 

Shan  crowd  the  supplicated  fane. 

Te  maids  in  blooming  beauty's  pride. 

Ye  lovely  yontha,  a  hopeful  race  I 
Say  not,  alasl  your  dearest  friends  have  dy'd, 
Bor  let  a  frown  of  9.idneas  cloud  your  fnee: 
lliit  day  let  miitii  alone  your  soiila  employ, 
Hot',  earelas,  drop  one  inaospicions  word. 


The  great  Apellea  of  this  infant  World. 
>me  pnise  Madeira  for  its  gen'roua  wine. 
And   Sehu^lkilFt    pleasant   shades   and 


Then  with  a  feign'd,  patriotic  seal, 
Aff'ect  the  soldier,  and  Virginia  pruse. — 

Fmn'd  for  her  steeds;  while  some  the  public  weal 
Of  Penn  in  adulating  numbers  raise. 

Nor  flosfon'i  poliee,  or  the  higb-tiog'd  bowers 
Of  fertile  Samptttad,  please  so  much,  as  where. 

The  silver  Chrittiaaa  gently  pours, 
A  wat'ry  tribute  to  the  Detaynrt. 

Where  Bvameitl^t  lofty  trees,  their  summits  raise. 
And  fragrant  orchards  court  the  solar  beam ; 

Plens'd  with  the  aight  the  waterman  delays,  ■ 
To  view  the  forest,  dancing  nn  the  stream. 

ita    be.iutr 
ahrouda. 
If— 0— e  seems  to  rear  its  aacient  head. 
And  point  its  lustre  to  the  passing  clouds 
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There  tnajr  I  IItg,  iuemalniu  of  hiao, 
Hot  wiih  tb»  UunI,  or  [lie  poetV  bnys: 

I  uk  not  riches,  or  a  miglitj  nuae, 
Bat  there,  ia  sweet  oouteut,  to  end  mj  days. 

Tlie  volume  which  contains  these  trenslatioiii 
fratii  Horace  has  also  a  copiouB  stock  of  Mboel- 
4aiiies — the  ooiiipoBi lions  of  Parke  and  hiafrienila. 
Several  of  theiii  ore  by  a  jonng  Britiuh  ollioer, 
John  Witcocks,  who  appears  frum  an  el^y,  after 
Tiballus,  dedicated  to  hi'i  memory,  to  have  be- 
longed to  "the  eighteentli,  or  Koj^  re^ment  of 
Ireland,"  and  to  have  died  at  the  earl;  age  of 
twenty-two.  Parke  telU  us  that  "  tlie  genios  of 
this  young  soldier  seemed  to  be  eotirely  adapted 
to  pantorul  elegy  and  satire,  of  the  last  of  which 
he  was  a  master."  The  versee  which  bear  his 
Ngiiature  are  creditable  to  his  powers,  tbongb 
they  ore  but  trillts ;  for  example — 


How  oft,  dear  Jack,  we  other*  bUme 

For  faultd,  wheu  guilty  of  the  ume  1 

But  DO  it  is.  Toy  friend,  with  man, 

See  his  owu  [salts  he  never  cau  ; 

But  quickly  with  discerning  eyes, 

HU  n«iglib<iur's  iiaperfectiun  spies. 

The  bemu  oft  blames  hia  tawdry  brother, 

And  coquettes  laugh  at  one  another: 

Delia  Chloe  ean't  abide. 

Yet  blames  her  own  in  Delia's  pride. 

Bat  to  illuntrate  and  make  clear 

What  I  advance,  this  Fable  hear. 

Two  peseocks  as  they're  wont  to  be. 

Elate  vith  pride  and  vanity, 

Were  etnittiug  in  a  fanner's  yard. 

Viewing  with  envious  regard 

Each  other's  dreta,  replete  with  Ipleea, 

As  fops  at  bolls  ore-  oftea  seen. 

At  length  hia  plomage  to  the  sua 

Wide-eprendiiig,  one  of  Uieni  b^on  ; 

"  God  bless  me.  friend,  you're  very  fine; 

Toot  feathen  almost  equal  mine ; 

But  then,  your  leg«i  I  vow  and  swear, 

Your  legs  are  not  the  thing,  my  dear; 

Yuur  Tuiee,  too,  poll  1  it  is  so  sqoallinKl 

I'ray.  friend,  correct  that  hideous  bawling.'' 

To  which  the  other  thua  repliea. 

"  Remove  tiie  mote  from  out  yonr  eyes. 

View  your  own  legs,  then  say  if  thiue, 

Proad  tiling,  can  be  conipar'd  to  minet 

Your  voice!  but  see  the  farmer  there. 

Let  him  be  jud^H  in  this  oSair." 

The  fanner,  laughing  at  their  pride, 

Prueeeds,  the  matter  to  decide. 

"  Ko  difference  in  your  l^s,  I  see. 

Your  voices  sound  alike  to  me." 

Thus  spoke  the  swain. — the  pff  ofki  cry 
"  A  silly  judge !"  and  off  they  By. 

Happy  the  boy,  whose  wish  and  care 

A  little  bread  and  butter  serves; 

Content  at  meals  to  drink  small  bear. 

And  eat  preserves. 
Whose  topg,  whose  marbles  give  him  pleamire, 

Whose  balls  afford  him  great  dehght; 
Whose  pennies  shine,  a  mighty  treasure 

To  charm  his  light 
Bleat  who  can  ev'ry  morning  find 

Some  idle  lads  with  whom  to  play  ; 
When  in  the  fields  he  hath  a  mind 

FnHD  school  to  stray. 


Ifor  ferula  feats,  nor  birch  most  dire. 

But  play  all  day,  and  sleep  all  night; 
Some  Other  boy  for  cash  will  hire. 

His  task  to  write. 


Mr.  John  Prior,  of  Delaware,  is  i 
writer  of  verses,  who  figures  in  this  coUeotion, 
in  an  ambitiiius  patriotic  way,  as  the  writer  of  a 
"New  Year  Ode,  in  17TB,  for  the  ReUin  of 
Peace,''  and  in  several  miiu»'  eSbskma,  *^  To 
Chloe  sttmp  by  a  Wasp,"  and  in  some  lines  "  Writ- 
ten in  a  loong  Lady's  Pocket-book."  The  to- 
luinc  "winds  nji"  with  Firpwio;  a  Faitand 
Jhvina,  on  the  Birth-day  of  an  lUuttrUniM  Per- 
tenaf«,  aad  the  Return  of  J>ea«t,  FA.  11,  ITSt, 
with  the  motto — 

Quo  nihil  majiu,  meliusve  terris 
Fata  donavere,  boiiique  divi, 
Neo  dabunt,  qaamvis  redeant  in  onrtiM 
Tempora  priscnui, 

which  appeare  to  be  troni  the  patriotic  if  not 
poetical  pen  of  Colonel  Parke. 

30BSI  TBtTlIBtXL, 

Thi  aothor  ^ItFifgal,  the  hamoroDs  etna  akaUlt 
of  tlie  Revolution,  was  bom  in  the  preNni  town- 
ship of  Watertown,  Connectimt,  Aiiril  24,  ITM, 
of  a  family  each  branch  of  which  has  oontii- 
bated  its  share  of  homir  to  the  state.  Hm 
American  head  of  the  hotise  came  frotu  England 
to  Ipswich  in  Uaasachusetta,  in  IHfi.  Hia  son 
removed  to  Connecticut.  Of  the  three  grud- 
Bons,  his  children,  John  Trambull  tlie  poet  WW 
the  representative  of  the  lir^  in  the  third  genen- 
tion ;  the  second  gave  the  firat  governor  to  the 
state,  Jonathan  Trambull,*  in  tlie  serood  genera- 
tion, and  anotlier  Jonathan  Trambull,  governor, 
with  bis  brother  the  distingaislied  iiainter,  in  the 
third;  while  the  grandson  of  the  third  B^i^jamin 
wrote  the  history  of  the  stsie.t  The  father  of 
our  anthor  was  the  minister  of  the  Congrrgntiontl 
Church  uf  his  district ;  hiH  mother  is  spokoi  of 
014  poteessed  of  Miperior  education.  A  dellMte 
child  and  fond  c^  books,  of  which  the  supply  in 
general  literature  was  very  limited  at  honie,l)aiV 
confined  to  tlie  Spectator  and  Wattb's  Hymns,  M 


•  JonathaaTnUDbDllESfsedhslf  sc*DtiiiTlapablkDI^>> 
the  liu  flnHn  THH  of  whkh  b«  wh  Gmajtat  of  OaossU- 
cut.  dHtlnlri  lb«  uniuJ  fIhUoh  Id  1T».  lAcr  lbs  eW*  if  As 
nr.nf  ■bIrhbB  bad  been  ■  tnlDiiK  Hipportar.  'WafUwlaa 
wnHa  uf  blm  "  u  tbe  flnt  or  nsirtoU ;  In  UsHMla]  dntiM  jfiU- 
lu  la  rnHM."  He  dM  Id  ftO.  ttri  It.  3L  CbasleQax,  As 
tnvaller.  who  Hw  Um  when  bs  wh  HvsBtr.dssertbM  hto  ■ 
tHMHsrlDfi  -  all  the  itioplldiy  in  Ma  dros.  all  lb*  ImpsctHWS 
anil  even  ill  tbe  psdaDby.  becDmlDg  lh>  fnst  mafiadals  tt  a 
nnsll  rennblla  BebroD^  tom^  mlDd  thebnrsMaalantf 
Holland.  ih«  HelnsiuaH  and  lbs  Burwvsldu." 

t  BenJunlD  Trumbull  wu  ■  gradoale  of  Td*  OMrnr*.  mi 
wu  aMilMed  In  Ua  edntallon  by  I>r.  WhHiork,  tbt  mninne 
Ibnnder  of  Dartmnslh Coll««, who prewbpd  lb* asfmgaalMt 

slHnv.  laiv.  dumb  doi.  that  csDnot  b«X~  Fiam  tbU  tlna 
till  bli  dcaih,  ha  paaaed  Dcady  eUt]r  rasn  Id  Uw  mlatMTU 
Nonh  IliTtD,  CoDDCctlcaL  HIB  pablleaUoBs  wsn.  basllsa 
aavrnl  ••eoulnBal  MnDnw  ukI  dtKosnas  ca  lbs  dlvlM  oslsla 
of  Ov  ScrtplDTM,  A  Compiels  HKIoiT  of  CoooeiatcU,  CW 
and  EctlnlutkaL  from  the  cmirratioD  of  Ita  Ont  sIsMsn 
from  Ensland.  In  Uh  jmt  Itsa  Id  tb«  vw  I'M;  aad  to  Ika 
«k«.otlb.lndlaDW«*,»Tol(LBvn.lT*T,iai8,abd»HIsH«J  - 
«flbsUBltad8ta(sstDlT«L    ToltlalsU. 


JOHN  TBUMBULL. 


■th-plsoe  of  Tniinbiill, 


WM  early  tr;iiiiod  by  his  fntlicr  for  Yale  College,  of 
which  iiiddtntion  he  was  admitted  a  member  on 
eiamiuation  at  the  nrecoduus  age  of  seven,* 
though  his  ootDol  residence  at  college  was  wisely 
a^oumed  till  six  jeara  aiterwards.  During  this 
period  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
best  English  classics,  and  subsequently  took  up 
their  defence,  as  a  branch  of  study,  in  op])osition 
to  the  eieiiisive  pn'feroiioo  of  the  college  for  tlie 
anciijnt  languages,  mathetnaties,  and  theology. 
He  was  a  fellow-stndent  with  Timothy  Dwight, 
with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate  and  lasting 
firiend^hip.  They  wrote  together  papera  in  the 
l^le  of  the  Spec':ator,  then  the  standard  model 
for  this  class  of  cnmpojitioiia,  which  ibay  pub- 
lUied  in  the  Journals  of  Boston  and  New  Ilaven. 
The  two  friends  in  1771  became  tutors  together 
bi  the  college,  and  the  next  year  Trumbull  pub- 
lished his  Progrta  &f  Dulne»,  a  year  after  en- 
larging it  by  a  second  and  third  part.  The  lite- 
Tsry  quartette  wa<i  cninpleted  by  tlie  junction  of 
Humphreys  niid  Karlow. 

Under  cover  of  the  tutorship,  Trumbull  studying 
law  wa«  admitted  to  tlie  bar  in  Connecticut,  in 
1778,  and  as  he  had  entered  college  first  and  pre- 
pared himself  afti-'rw^rl^,  so  upon  bis  admi^ion  as 
on  attorney,  he  proceeded  to  Boston  and  became 
a  student  in  the  office  of  John  Adams,  the  sub- 
■eqnent  President  of  the  United  States.     In  this 

Criotic  society  he  learnt  the  lesson  of  American 
lependeuce  in  ltd  elements,  and  learnt  it  well ; 
recording  liis  impressions  of  the  rising  spirit  of 
freadnm  and  resistance  in  An  Elegy  on  th«  Timt*, 
a  i>oein  of  sixty-eight  stanzas,  which  celebrates 
the  Port  Bill  and  non- consumption  of  forel^ 
InXDries,  the  strength  of  the  country,  end  its 
flnare  nories  contrasted  with  the  final  downfall 
of  Englaiid. 

At  U)e  endof  1774,  Trumbull  returned  to  New 
Haren,  and  wrote  what  now  stand  as  the  ^nt, 
aeoond,  and  tliird  cantos  of  M'FiDgal.  The  period 
of  tlie  war  was  chiefly  passed  bv  him  in  his 
native  place.  InI761  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Stratford,  and  at  the  termination  of  tlie  war  in 
1T89  completed  M'Ungal,  revising  his  eoriy 
'      '    9,  and  adding  the  concluding  cauto.    Its 
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)   Colleee."— I'rol  pKki 


popularity  was  very  great.     There  were  more 

than    thii'ty   different  pirate^    impressions,    in 

Cnphlet  and  other  forms,  which  were  circulated 
"  the  newsmongers,  hawkers,  pedlars,  and 
petty  chapmen"  of  the  day. 

Having  served  his  country  daring  the  Bevolu- 
tdon,  ho  emploj'ed  liis  pen  again  in  the  second 
and  not  inferior  work  of  preserving  it  for  union 
and  the  constitution.  He  was  one  <m  tlie  writers 
of  the  Anarchiad,  a  newspaper  series  of  papers  at 
HartfonI,  a  prodiicliun  levelled  at  the  irregnlori- 
.tles  of  the  day,  and  of  which  an  account  will  be 
found  in  the  life  of  his  associate  in  the  work, 
Loninel  Hopkins.  lie  was  afterwords  called  into 
public  life  as  a  member  of  tlie  Stale  Legislature, 
and  in  1801  became  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  Stale,  continuing  to  reside  at  Hartford  till 
1B25,  wlien  he  removed  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  the 
resideneeof  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Woodbridge,  where 
he  died.  May  12,  18S1,  of  a  gradual  decline,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  a  mature  period  for  a  life 
which  had  l>een  visited  by  ill  health  at  intervals 
from  cliildiiood, 

Tlie  collection  of  bis  Poems*  appeared  at  Hart- 
ford in  1630,  with  a  prefatory  memoir  closing 
with  a  broken  sentence,  intemijited  by  asterisks' 
— which,  with  the  absence  of  critical  commenda- 
tion, suggests  that  the  autlior  himself  was  holding 
the  pen.  This  edition  was  published  by  sub- 
scription, and  it  is  not  to  the  credit  uf  the  public 
of  that  year  that  only  a  small  subscription  was 
obtained.  The  publisher,  Mr.  S.  G.  GtMidricb,  lost 
money  by  the  undertaking,  but  a  thousand  dollars 
and  a  liundrcd  copies  of  the  wurL  had  been 
secured  to  the  author. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  productions  of  Trumbull, 
Th«  Progrett  of  iJulnemi,  a  salivical  poem,  com- 
posed in  liis  tweiity-si'Ciiriil  year,  is  the  most  im- 
portant.    It  is  in  tlie  octosyllabic  measure,  in  three 

The  first  recounts  the  adventnres  of  Tom 
Brwnleas.  That  hero  is  sent  to  college,  where 
his  natural  dulness  is  rather  strcngtheneil  than 
abated  by  his  smattering  of  unprofitable  studies, 
and  the  cheap  protection  of  his  diploma.  Find- 
ing it  necessary  to  do  something  for  himself  in 


the  world,  he  learns  "  the  iirt  of  preftching,"  i 
r  stealing  judiciou.sly  out  of  Pool  and  Henir, 
'hich  accomplisbments  acquired,  be  ascends  the 


Now  in  the  desk,  with  solemn  air, 
Our  Iiero  muk«9  bis  audience  stare; 
As»erta  with  all  dogmatic  botdnew. 
Where  impudence  ii<  yoked  with  dulneu; 
Reads  o'er  liis  note*  with  halting  p&ce 
Mnsk'd  in  the  stiffnesg  of  his  face ; 
With  geatare*  snth  ua  might  become 
Tboee  itatuea  ouce  that  spuke  at  Borne, 
Or  Livy's  ox,  that  to  the  state 
DecUred  the  oraelea  of  fate. 
In  awkward  tones,  nor  said,  nor  sung, 
Slow  rumbling  o'er  the  falt'ring  tongue. 
Two  hours  hii  drawling  speech  holds  on, 
And  names  it  preaching,  when  he's  don& 


•  The  Poetfeal  Works 
MTIngnl..  Modem  Epli 
conloTiB  explanitory  not 
ty.llcctlon  of  Po«m]  on 
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>f  John  Trumbull,  IX.D..  »nUlDliir 
Poem,  rrdied  ud  oorrtcWd.  wltli 
■t;  Iha  Pragrm  or  Dalneaa;  ind  ■ 
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wu.    Svoli.    UsrtAird:  Printed  for 
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Dick  Hairbraia  is  introduced  to  ns  in  the 
second  part,  a  town  Top,  the  aoQ  of  a  wealtl); 
former,  ridicaluu:>  in  dress,  eiupty  of  koowled^, 
but  profound  in  swearing  and  cheap  infidthty 
picked  up  second-band  from  Uuine  and  Voltaire. 
His  college  course  was  as  dull  in  point  of  learn- 
ing, though  a  little  more  auiinated  iu  profligacj, 
tluD  that  of  his  predecessor. 

Wliat  though  JD  algebra,  his  station 
Wu  negative  iu  each  equation ; 
lliough  in  nalronomy  sur^ey'd, 
Bis  constant  cour«e  was  reti-oerade; 
O'er  Kewton's  syeUm  though  he  sleepa, 
Aud  finds  bb  wits  in  dtirk  ecbpae! 
His  tslecta  proved  of  highest  price 
At  all  the  arts  of  eiird  and  dice ; 
Hil  genius  tnm'd  with  greatest  skill. 
To  whist,  loo,  cribbiigc,  and  quadrille. 
And  taught,  to  every  rival'*  shame, 
Each  nice  distinction  of  the  gauc. 

He  becomes  a  traveUed  fool,  of  course,  and 
runs  throtigli  liia  coxcombry  and  di!sipation,  till 
tlie  jail  and  tlie  (mlsy  relieve  liiui,  and  the  poor 
creature  sinks  out  of  eight,  to  give  place  to 
another  shilling  of  the  iMiet'a  dnip-;M:eiie,  when 
the  countt-Tpart  of  this  delectable  gentleman.  Miss 
Harriet  Simper,  makes  her  appearance  on  the 
stage.  8ho  illustrates  the  slenUiT  stock  of  female 
education,  formerly  in  vogue,  and  the  life  of  the 
coquette  in  tho^  good  old  times  of  our  fore- 
fatliers,  when,  amouK  the  many  who  were  valiant 
and  industrious, and  1e<l  simple  honest  tiies,  there 
WB3  room  as  usual  for  tome  who  were  indolent 
and  conceited.  The  fi>|ie  and  beaux  surrounding 
tliis  lady  present  a  curious  scene  of  the  day 
when  the  Sunday  meetiiig  wa"  the  battle-field  for 
the  artillery  of  love  and  lashion : — 

As  though  they  meant  to  take  by  blows 
111'  iippoaing  galleries  of  beaux. 
To  church  tlie  female  aquadi'on  move, 
All  arm'd  with  weapons  used  in  love. 
Like  coloor'd  ensigns  gay  and  fair, 
High  caps  rise  floating  in  the  air; 
Bright  silk  its  varied  radiance  fiings, 
And  streamers  wave  in  kissing^tnngs ; 
Each  bears  th'  artill'ry  of  her  channa, 
Like  training  bands  at  viewing  arms. 
So  once  in  fe«r  of  Indian  bating. 
Oar  grandsircs  bore  their  guus  to  meeting. 
Each  man  equipp'd  on  Sunday  mom, 
With  Psalm-book,  shot  and  powder-horn; 
And  loob'd  in  form,  as  all  most  grant. 
Like  th*  ancient,  true  church  militant; 
Of  fierce,  like  mudern  deep  divines, 
Wlio  fight  with  quilla,  like  poronpinjB; — 

when  the  fortunes  of  gallantry  and  domestic 
happioL'ss  were  read  out  of  tea-«ni«;  when  the 
ladies  grew  ecstatic  over  tlie  Iiazarus  of  virtuous 
Pamela,  and  the  gentleman  swore  by  Lovelace,  or 
sported  philosophy  out  of  Triatram  Shandy — for 
whose  humors,  by  the  way,  our  author  shoidd 
have  had  a  better  fellow-feeling.  He  speaks,  in  a 
note,  of  the  transitory  reputation  of  that  not  yet 
quite  or  likely  soon-to-be-forgotten  publication. 
Miss  Uarriitt  Siui[>er,  alter  jilting  her  adnijreraby 
Korea,  falls  a  victim  to  llairbrain,  who  provee  as 
great  a  flirt  as  heiself,  and  rtjects  her  advances. 
Thrown  off  by  the  beau,  she  finally  accepts  our 
dun  old  friend  of  the  first  canto,  Urainless,  for 
whom,  in  cou^uderation  of  the  uuuriage, 


In  order  round  salute  the  bride ; 
At  home,  at  visits  and  at  meetings, 
To  Madam  all  allow  precedence  ; 
Greet  her  at  church  with  rev'renee  due. 
And  next  the  pulpit  fix  her  pew. 

The  manners  of  this  poem  are  well  puote^ 
the  satire  is  just,  and  the  reflections  natural  and 
pointed.  It  may  still  be  read  with  pleasme. 
Tlie  plea  for  the  humanities,  as  op^ooed  to  the  diy 
abstiactions  aud  [ledantriee  of  college  edncatioD, 
is  not  yet  exhausted  in  its  appHcatioii;  and  the 
deman<l  for  higher  studies  and  a  more  profound 
respect  for  woman,  have  been  enough  agitated  of 
late  to  commend  the  early  effort  of  Trumbull  in 
this  enlightened  cause.  In  his  case,  as  in  man^ 
others  of  the  kind,  the  perceptions  of  the  wit 
outran  the  slower  judgmenta  of  duller  men. 


The  poem  of  U'Fingal  b  TmrnbuH's  la^iDi 
work  for  fame.   The  author  himself  has  deacribed 

its  pur|iose  and  method  iu  a  letter  writt^i  tat 
1T8G  to  the  Mu^nia  de  Chastellux,  who  had 
complimented  bun,  from  the  French  capital,  upon 
fulfiUing  the  conditions  of  burlesque  poetry  ac- 
cording to  the  approved  laws  from  the  days  at 
Homer.  In  reply,  Trumbull  says  he  would  ban 
been  hat>py  to  have  seen  the  rules  alluded  to 
before  he  com|>oned  tlie  ]M>cm ;  but  he  bad  DM 
written  it  without  des^ign  or  attempt  at  constnw- 
tiun.  h  had  been  undertaken  "  with  a  political 
view,  at  the  instigation  of  some  leading  tucmbcn 
of  the  tii'st  Congress,  who  urged  him  to  cmnpoM 
a  satirical  poem  on  the  events  of  the  camp^gn  in 
the  year  1775,"  and  ho  had  aimed  at  expresring, 
"in  a  ])octical  manner,  a  gent'rni  account  of  the 
American  contei^t,  with  a  pui'llc.ulur  description. 
of  the  character  and  iiiannere  of  tlie  times,  inter- 
spersed with  auecdotee,  which  no  history  ooakK 
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probably  record  or  display:  and  with  as  mnch 
iin[>artia1ity  as  possible,  satirize  the  follies  and 
extravagances  of  my  countrymen  as  well  as  of 
their  enemies.    I  determined  to  describe  every 
subject  in  the  manner  it  struck  my  own  imagina- 
tion, and  without  confining  myself  to  a  i)eri)etual 
effort  at  wit,  drollery,  and  humour,  indulge  every 
variety  of  manner,  as  my  subject  varied,  and 
insert  all  the  ridicule,  satire,  sense,  sprightliness, 
and  elevation,  of  which  I  was  master."    In  car- 
rying out  this  design,  M'Fingal,  a  burly  type  of 
the  monarchy-loving  squires  of  New  England,  is 
chosen  as  the  representative  of  the  general  Tory 
interests  and  i)ersonages  of  the  country.     Honor 
riiis  is  the  Whig  champion  of  freedom  and  opjx)- 
^ition,   and    the  poem  is  mostly  an   harangue 
lietween  tlie  two.      It  opens  with  a  meeting 
assembled  for  political  discussion  in  the  church 
t»f  M^Fingal's  native  town,  whither  he  has  just 
arrived  from  Boston.    Ilonorius  commences  with 
a  general  attack  on  the  decay  of  Britain,  and  her 
imurious  course  towards  the  colonies,  with  free 
allusion  to  court  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  interested 
merchants,  when  he  is  suddenly  interrupted  by 
MTingal,  with  a  fierce  diatribe  of  reproach  and 
expostulation,  the  humor  of  which   consists  in 
clinching  every  nail  driven  in  by  his  opponent ; 
for  tlie  squire  was  one  of  those  arguers  more  dan- 
gerous to  his  friends  than  his  foes. 

As  some  muskets  so  contrive  it. 
As  oft  to  miss  the  mark  they  drive  at, 
And  though  well  aim*d  at  duck  <n*  plover, 
Bear  wide,  and  kick  their  owners  over : 
So  fared  our  Squire,  whose  reas'ning  toil 
Would  often  on  himself  recoil. 
And  so  much  injured  more  his  side, 
The  stronger  arguments  he  applied ; 
As  old  war-elephants,  dismay  a. 
Trod  down  the  troops  they  came  to  aid, 
And  hurt  their  own  side  more  in  battle. 
Than  leas  and  ordinary  cattle. 

The  clergy,  with  their  divine  right  for  the 
powers  that  be,  the  royal  editors  and  council- 
men  are  brought  before  us,  and  their  pretensions 
knocked  about  as  shuttlecocks  from  one  arguer 
to  the  other. 

Canto  first  is  acUonmed  for  dinner,  which  re- 
freshment being  secureil,  the  parties  meet  to 
battle  again  with  renewed  vigor  in  the  afternoon. 
M^Fingal  taunts  the  company  with  the  blessings 
of  Puritan  exile,  and  the  various  measures  of 
goveminent;  and  after  this  ironical  appeal  to  their 
gratitude,  throws  in  an  alarm  for  their  fears,  in 
a  glance  at  the  movements  of  General  Gage. 
Honorius  sneers  at  the  Boston  general,  and 
ITFIngal  gets  the  floor  again,  pouring  forth  an 
doquent  flood  of  declamation  upon  British  vic- 
tories, and  confiscations  in  prospect,  the  rise  of 
Tories  and  fall  of  Whigs.  Ilonorius,  in  turn, 
sounds  a  trumpet-tongued  harangue  for  freedom. 
The  Tories  lose  tlieir  temper,  and  the  contest  for 
order  is  louder  and  louder,  till  the  attention  of 
the  combatants  is  diverted  by  a  movement  with- 
out. This  is  the  famous  gathering  for  the  conse- 
eration  of  the  liberty  pole,  which  is  the  central  i 
point  of  the  third  canto.  M'Fmgal  endeavors  to  I 
Asperse  the  mob  by  tongue  and  constable,  but  at  ' 
the  first  note  of  tlie  riot  act  and  proclamation, 
**Our  Sovereign  Lord  tlie  King"  arg^iments  are  [ 


seconded  by  stones  and  clubs;  a  general  fight 
ensues,  MTingaPs  sword  enacts  prodigies,  but 
a  revolutionary  simde,  which  had  planted  the 
liberty  pole,  wielded  by  a  stout  Whig,  disarms 
him.  The  constable,  who  had  skulked  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fray,  U  twisted  midway  in  air 
by  the  breech,  a  philosophical  position  compared 
to  Socrates  in  his  basket,  a  height  from  which  ho 
soon  sees  the  error  of  his  ways ;  while  a  court, 
hastily  assembled  on  the  spot,  assigns  the  graver 
fate  of  tarring  and  feathering  to  M'Fingal — a 
comic  invention  of  the  Revolution,  a  huge  prac- 
tical joke  partaking  something  of  the  jocular  Puri- 
tan humors  of  old  Cromwell;  inconveiiient,  doubt- 
less, but  better  every  way  for  all  parties  than  the 
prison  ships  and  cruelties  of  the  British.*  The 
decree  having  been  executed  in  an  exemplary 
manner — 

And  now  the  mob,  disperacd  and  gone. 
Left  Squire  and  Constable  alone. 
The  Constable  with  rueful  face 
Lean'd  sad  and  solemn  o'er  a  brnce ; 
And  fast  beside  him,  cheek  by  jowl, 
Stuck  'Squire  M'Fingal  'gainst  the  pole. 
Glued  by  the  tar  t'  his  rear  applied, 
Like  barnacle  on  vessel's  side. 

M'Fingal,  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  canto, 
retires  under  cover  of  night  to  the  cellar  of  his 
mansion,  where  there  is  a  secret  Tory  muster, 
burlesqued  from  Satan  and  his  pandemonium, 
the  chiefs  sitting  about  on  ale  kegs  and  cider 
barrels,  the  Squire  discoursing  from  the  rostrum 
of  the  i>otato  bin.  His  Scotch  descent  enables 
him  to  close  tlie  poem  with  a  vision  of  second 
sight,  an  excellent  piece  of  machinery.  This  por^ 
tion  being  written  after  the  war,  has  the  benefit 
of  history  for  its  predictions.  It  is  an  eloquent 
recapitulation  of  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  strug- 
gle. The  humor  is  exquisite,  and  refined  by  tlie 
truthful  force  and  occasionally  elevated  treatment 
of  the  subject.  When  the  last  battle  of  the  Revo 
lution  has  l)een  fought,  and  the  narrowing  ge- 
nius of  England  been  contrasted  in  tlie  uninvited 
inspimtion  of  the  Squire  with  the  expansive  force 
of  America,  the  mob  discovers  the  retreat;  the 
assembly  is  dispersed,  M'Fingal  escai>es  out  of  a 
window  en  route  to  Boston,  and  the  poem  is 
closed. 

M'Fingal  is  modelled  upon  Hudibras  in  a  cer- 
tain general  treatment,  the  constructi<m  of  its 
verse,  and  many  of  its  turns  of  humor  ;t  but  it  is 


*  Brsckenridge,  in  his  Modern  Chiynlry,  oasIcts  the  origin 
of  tills  custom  to  "the  tuwn  of  Boston,  Just  before  the  coin* 
mencement  of  the  American  Reyolution ;"  though  he  admits 
in  a  note,  '*  this  mode  of  punishment  is  said  to  bi*  alluded  to  in 
the  laws  of  Oleron.^  He  pronounces  it  *'  to  be  wiiat  may  be 
called  a  rcTolutionary  punUhmonU  beyond  what  in  a  settled 
state  of  goyernraent  may  be  inflicted  by  the  opprobrium  of 
opinion,  and  yet  short  of  the  coercion  of  the  laws.  It  took  rise 
in  the  ^sea-coast  towns  in  America,  and  I  would  suppose  it  to 
be  owing  to  some  accidental  conjunction  of  the  seamen  and 
the  citizens,  devising  a  mode  of  punishment  for  a  person 
obnoxious.  The  sailors  naturally  thought  of  t^r,  and  the 
women,  who  used  to  be  assisting  on  the!«e  occasions,  thought 
of  bolsters  and  plllow-casos."  The  "pUimeoplcean  robe**  is, 
however,  as  old  as  the  crusaders ;  Ulchard  Cfleur  de  Lion  hav- 
ing, among  other  laws  for  the  regulation  of  his  followers  on 
shipboard,  ordered  tiiat  "  A  man  convicted  of  theft  or  '  pickerie' 
was  to  have  his  head  stmvod,  and  hot  pitch  poured  upon  bis 
bare  pate,  and  over  the  pitch  the  feathers  of  some  pillow  or 
cushion  were  to  bo  sliaken,  as  a  mark  whereby  he  might  be 
known  as  a  thief."— Pictorial  History  of  England,  i.  487. 

t  As  to  the  comparative  execution  of  the  two  productions^ 
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80  tboronghty  American  in  its  ideas  and  subject 
matter,  that  it  soon  ceases  to  be  an  imitation,  and 
we  look  upon  it  solely  as  it  was — an  original  pro- 
duct of  the  times.  The  Hudibrastic  body  is  tho- 
roughly interpenetrated  by  its  American  spirit. 
The  illustrations,  where  tiiere  was  the  greatest 
temptation  to  plagiarism,  are  drawn  from  the  wri- 
ter's own  bibhcal  and  classical  reading,  and  the 
coUoquial  familiarities  of  the  times.  For  the 
manners  of  the  poem  there  is  no  record  of  the 
period  which  supplies  so  vivid  a  presentation  of 
the  old  Revolutionary  Whig  habits  of  tliinking 
and  acting.  We  are  among  the  actors  of  the  day, 
the  town  committees,  the  yeomanry,  the  politi- 
cians, and  soldiers,  participating  the  rough  hu- 
mor of  the  times;  for  notliing  is  more  chai*acter- 
istic  of  the  struggle  than  a  certain  vein  of  plea- 
santry and  hearty  animal  spirits  which  entered 
into  it.  Hardships  were  eiuhii-ed  with  fortitude,  for 
which  there  was  occasion  enough,  but  the  contest 
was  carried  on  with  wit  as  with  other  weapons. 
The  fathers  of  the  Revolution  were  as  ready  to  take 
a  joke  as  a  bullet,  though  there  might  be  as  much 
lead  in  one  as  the  other.  There  were  pleasant 
fellows  on  both  sides,  but  if  the  palm  of  victory 
were  to  be  assigned  to  the  wits,  the  Freneaus, 
Trumbulls,  Ilopkinsons,  and  Ilopkinses,  would 
carry  the  day  against  the  Myles  Coopers,  Matlier 
Biles,  Rivingtons,  Scovills,  Hurgoyn^  and  M^jor 
Andres. 


Alf  EPrrUALAMIUlf. 


Ye  nine  great  daughtera  of  Jupiter, 

Born  of  one  mother  at  a  litter, 

Vii-gins,  who  ne'er  submit  to  wifedom, 

But  sing  and  fiddle  all  your  lifetime. 

In  verse  and  rhyme  great  wholesale  dealers, 

Of  which  we  bards  are  but  retailers. 

Assist     But  chiefly  thou,  my  Muse, 

Who  never  didst  thine  aid  refuse, 

Whether  I  sung  in  high  bombastick. 

Or  sunk  to  simple  Hudibrastic, 

Or  in  dire  dum|)8  proclaimed  my  moan. 

Taught  rocks  to  weep,  and  hills  to  groan, 


there  are  certainly  lines  in  Trunibnll  which  may  be  readily 
mli^takeD  for  Batter.    The  couplet  from  MTingal, 

But  optics  sharp  it  needs,  I  ween, 
To  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen, 

wonid  be  assigned  bv  nine  cnltlvated  persons  out  of  ten,  d^id- 
Inff  from  the  ear  and  sense,  to  be  fW>m  Iludibraa.  A  story  is 
told  of  a  Virginia  legislator  quoting  the  pithy  sentence  of 
ITFlngal— 

A  thief  ne'er  felt  the  halter  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  the  Uw, 

tram  Ilndibras.  and  of  its  so  standing  entered  in  his  speech  on 
the  official  debates  of  the  State  convention.    (Art  M'Fingal, 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  April,  1841.) 
President  Dwight,  whose  gravity  and  Judgment,  at  the  late 

Kriod  of  bis  life  when  he  wrote  thu  opinion,  were  not  likely  to 
unfairly  sacrificed  to  his  regard  for  an  old  friend,  sajrs  of 
Trumbulrs  poem:  *'  It  mav  be  observed,  without  any  partial- 
ity, that  MTingal  is  not  Inferior  in  wit  and  humour  to  Hu* 
dloras;  and  in  every  other  respect  Is  superior.  It  has  a  regu- 
lar plan,  in  which  all  the  parts  are  well  proportioned  and  con- 
nected. The  sul:Ject  is  fairly  proposea,  and  the  story  con- 
ducted correctly  through  a  series  of  advancements  and  retard- 
ations to  a  catastrophe,  which  is  natural  and  complete.  The 
versification  Is  fiir  better,  the  poetry  is  in  several  instances  in  a 
cood  degree  elegant,  and  In  some  even  sublime.  It  is  also  tree 
from  those  endless  digressions,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
wit  dlscoverc^l  in  them,  are  s<>  tedious  in  Hudibras:  the  pro- 
tuberances of  which  arc  a  much  lanrer  mass  than  the  t>ody  on 
which  they  grow.'*  The  opinion  is  worth  quotins  in  connexion 
with  the  reputation  of  a  poem,  the  history  of  which  will  at 
least  not  decrea.se  in  interest  hereafter.  Touching  the  snpe-  I 
riority  of  the  versification  to  Hudibms.  probably  Dwijfht's  pu- 
ritan feelings  and  distrust  of  the  sul^ect  matter  did  not  permit 
Idm  to  ei\)oy  all  the  barmoniei  of  Butler  s  exquisite  rhythm,      i 


Or  chang'd  the  style  to  love  and  dearee. 
Till  even  Echo  blush'd  to  hear  ye, 
These  mournful  themes  no  longer  usurp. 
But  turn  to  sweeter  sounds  thy  jewsharpi 

Now  from  his  hammock  in  the  skies 
Phcebus  jump'd  up,  and  rubb*d  his  eyes, 
Clapp*d  on  his  daylight  round  his  ears, 
Saddi  d  his  horse,  and  fix'd  his  spurs. 
Night  turn*d  her  backside ;  so  in  turn  he 
Mounted,  and  set  forth  on  his  journey. 
Our  wedding  folks  were  yet  a-bed. 
Nor  dream'd  what's  doing  overliea«\ 

At  leisure  now  for  episodes, 
WeUl  introduce  our  set  of  gods. 
Sing  then,  my  Muse,  in  lofty  crambo. 
How  Hymen  came,  with  lighted  flambeau 
Juno,  it  seems,  bv  sad  mishaps, 
0*er  night  with  Jove  was  pulling  cajM ; 
For  by  the  way  she's  wont  to  govern 
(So  Homer  says)  the  henpeck'd  sov'reign. 
But  now  stole  off  and  len  him  fretting. 
And  rode  post-haste  to  come  to  wedding. 
Lucina  was  not  there  thnt  morning; 
But  ready  stood  at  nine  months*  warning. 
The  Nymphs,  of  ev'ry  form  and  size, 
Came  there  before  the  bride  could  rise 
The  Mountain  Nymphs  skipp'd  down  like  1 
Dryads  crept  out  from  hollow  trees ; 
The  Water  Nymphs,  from  swamps  and  flat 
Came  dripping  on,  like  half-drown'd  rats ; 
Tlie  birds  around  on  sprays  and  thistlea 
Began  to  light,  and  tune  their  wliistles; 
The  cock,  wRen  daylight  had  begun. 
Being  cliorister,  struck  up  the  tune, 
And  sung  an  hymn  in  strains  sonorous, 
While  ev'ry  quailpipe  joined  the  chorus. 

But  we  must  quit  this  singing  sport,  else 
Mischance  may  seize  our  sleeping  mortals. 
Who  now  'gan  bustle  round  tnc  fabrick, 
Finding  they'd  slept  till  after  daybreak. 
Our  bridegroom,  ere  he  did  arise, 
Rubb*d  sleep's  soft  dews  from  both  his  eye 
Look'd  out  to  see  what  kind  of  weatlier, 
And  jump'd  from  bed  as  light  as  feather. 
Joyful  as  Dick,  after  obtaining 
His  Master's  leave  to  go  to  training. 
Here,  did  not  rhyming  greatly  harass  one. 
Were  a  fine  place  to  make  comparison ; 
Call  up  the  ghosts  of  heroes  pnstine, 
Egyptian,  Trojan,  Greek,  Phdistine, 
Those  rogues  renown'd  in  ancient  days. 
So  sweetly  suns  in  ancient  lays. 
Set  them  in  order  by  our  gallant. 
To  prove  him  handsome,  wise,  and  yaliaiit 
He  now  came  forth  and  stood  before     . 
His  lovely  goddess'  chamber  door, 
Addressed  her  with  three  gentle  hollo's, 
Then  read,  or  said,  or  sung  as  foUowsi 


Arise  my  love,  and  come  away. 
To  cheer  the  world,  and  gild  the  day. 
Which  fades  bv  wanting  fresh  supplies 
From  the  bright  moonshine  of  thine  eye 

IL 

How  beautiful  art  thou,  my  love, 
Surpassing  all  the  dames  above ; 
Venus  with  thee  might  strive  again, 
Venus  with  thee  would  strive  in  vain. 

m. 

Though  ev'ry  muse,  and  ev'ry  grace. 
Conspire  to  deck  bright  Venus'^fac^ 
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Tlioa'rt  handflomer  than  all  this  trash. 
By  foU  three  hundred  pounds  in  cash. 

Riae  then,  my  love,  and  come  away, 
To  cheer  the  world,  and  gild  the  day, 
Which  fades  by  wanting  fresh  supphes 
From  the  bright  moonshine  of  thme  eyeai 

And  now  came  forth  our  lovely  bride, 
Array'd  in  all  her  charms  and  pnde. 
Note  here,  lest  we  should  be  misguided, 
Lovers  and  bards  are  so  quick-sighted, 
In  ev'ry  charm  they  spy  a  Cupia, 
Though  other  people  are  more  stupid ; 
So  our  fair  bride,  our  lover  swore, 
Was  deck'd  with  Cupids  o'er  and  o'er; 
(Thus  VirgiVs  goddess  Fame  appears 
From  head  to  feet  o'erhung  with  ears.) 

Here,  if  our  Muse  we  did  not  check  first, 
We  might  g|o  on  and  sin^  of  breakfast ; 
Of  nymphs  in  gardens  picking  tulips. 
Of  maids  preparing  cordial  juleps, 
With  other  matters  of  this  sort,  whence 
We  come  to  things  of  more  importance. 

The  sun,  who  never  stops  to  bait. 
Now  riding  at  his  usual  rate. 
Had  hardly  passed  his  midway  course,* 
And  spurr^l  along  his  downward  horse. 
Our  bridegroom,  and  his  lovely  virgin 
Set  forth  to  church  with  little  urging. 
A  solemn  show  before,  behind  'em 
A  lengthen'd  cavalcade  attend  'em. 
Of  nymphs  and  swains  a  mingled  crew, 
Of  ev'ry  shape  and  ev'ry  hue. 
In  midst  of  these,  with  solemn  wag. 
Our  priest  bestrode  his  ambling  nag ; 
His  aress  and  air  right  well  accoutcr^d. 
His  hat  new  brush'd,  his  wig  new  powdered. 
His  formal  band,  of 's  trade  the  sign. 
Depending  decent  from  his  chin. 
His  threadbare  coat,  late  tum'd  by  Snip, 
With  scripture  book,  and  cane  for  whip, 
Unnotic'd  pass'd  among  the  throng. 
And  look'd  demure,  and  jogg'd  along. 
Yet  laymen  ne'er  his  power  could  equal. 
As  we  Siiall  show  you  in  the  sequel. 
For  when  this  priest  o'er  man  and  maid 
A  set  of  Scripture  words  had  said. 
You'd  find  them  closely  link'd  together 
For  life,  in  strange  enchanted  tether, 
(Like  spirits  in  magician's  circle,) 
Till  friendly  death  did  him  or  her  kill ; 
Tied  up  in  wondrous  Gordian  knot 
They  neither  can  untie  nor  cut, 
Inclos'd  in  cage  where  all  may  see  'em. 
But  all  the  world  can  never  free  'em. 
For  once  by  priest  in  bands  of  wedlock 
When  tied  and  hamper'd  by  the  fetlock, 
They  fight,  or  strive,  or  fly  in  vain. 
Ana  stiU  drag  after  them  uieir  chain. 

Trifles  skipt  o'er,  our  next  proceeding 
Shall  give  description  of  the  wedding ; 
Where  though  we  Pagan  mix  with  Christian, 
And  gods  and  goddesses  with  priest  join. 
Truth  need  not  stand  to  make  objection. 
We  poets  have  the  right  of  fiction. 
And  first  great  Hymen  in  the  porch, 
like  Unk-boy  stood,  with  flanung  torch. 
Around,  in  all  the  vacant  places, 
Stood  gods,  and  goddesses,  and  graces ; 
Venus,  and  Cupid,  god  of  love, 
With  all  the  rabble  from  above. 
In  midst  our  groom  and  bride  i^pear. 


With  wedding  guests  in  vrinf  and  rear. 

Our  priest  now  show'd  his  shght  of  hand, 

RoU'd  up  his  eyes,  and  strok'd  his  band. 

Then  jom'd  their  hands  in  terms  concise. 

And  struck  the  bargain  in  a  trice, 

First  for  the  bridegroom  thus  began  he : 

Saying,  "  you  Stepnen  take  her  Hannah," 

And  then,  to  make  both  parties  even, 

For  her,  "  you  Hannah  take  him  Stephen  f 

Then  told  them  to  avoid  temptation. 

To  do  the  duties  of  their  station. 

In  state  of  sickness  nurse  and  nourish. 

In  health  cleave  fast,  and  love,  and  cherish. 

To  all  the  parson  said  or  meant. 

Our  bride  and  bridegroom  gave  consent, 

He  bow'd  to  what  the  priest  did  say, 

She  blush'd,  and  curt'sy'd,  and  cry'd  "  ay." 

The  bargain  made,  he  gave  his  blessing. 

And  bade  them  sign  and  seal  with  kissing ; 

The  smack  being  given,  neat  and  fresh,  . 

He  strait  pronounc'd  them  both  one  flesh. 

By  mathema ticks,  'tis  well  known. 

It  takes  two  halves  to  make  up  one. 

And  Adam,  as  our  priests  believe, 

Was  but  an  half  without  Miss  Eve ; 

So  every  mortal  man  in  life, 

Is  but  an  half  without  his  wife ; 

And  hence,  by  natural  coaction, 

Man  seeks  so  much  his  bther  fraction, 

Which  found,  no  tinker  'tis  confest. 

Can  splice  or  sodder,  but  a  priest 

The  rites  now  o'er,  the  priest  drew  near. 
And  kiss'd  the  bride's  sinister  ear ;     * 
Told  them  he  hop'd  they'd  make  sood  neighbours, 
And  begg'd  a  blessing  on  their  labours. 
Him  follow'd  every  mincing  couple. 
Licking  their  lips  to  make  them  supple. 
Each  got  a  kiss  from  one  or  t'other. 
And  wish'd  they  long  might  live  together. 

The  wedding  o'er,  with  joy  and  revelry. 
Back  to  their  brides  returned  the  cavalry: 
And,  as  when  armies  take  a  town. 
Which  costs  them  long  to  batter  down, 
That  Fame  may  raise  her  voice  the  louder. 
They  fire  whofe  magazines  of  powder. 
And  heaps  of  fuel  lay  upon  fires. 
To  celebrate  their  joy  with  bonfires. 
So  now  the  bride  had  chang'd  her  station. 
Surrendered  prisoner  at  discretion. 
Submitting  to  our  hero's  fancies. 
Herself  with  all  appurtenances. 
The  well  pleas'd  crowd  (for  greatest  joys 
Are  always  shown  with  greatest  noise) 
Triumph'd  by  firing,  shouting,  rin^n^. 
By  dancing,  drinking,  wine,  and  singing. 

Bdt  yet  our  groom  (time  march'd  so  lazy) 
Sat  hitching,  nestling,  and  uneasy, 
'Thought  daylight  never  would  be  gone. 
And  called  the  sun  a  lagging  drone. 
The  sun,  just  when  'twas  time  to  sup. 
Came  to  the  sea  where  he  puts  up. 
Sent  his  last  rays  o'er  earth  to  scatter. 
And  div'd  down  headlong  into  water. 
Here  is  the  place,  if  we  would  choose 
To  tire  our  reader,  and  our  Muse, 
To  name  and  number  every  guest. 
To  tell  what  fare  compos'd  the  feasts 
With  other  things  that  did  betide. 
As  how  they  kiss'd  and  jok'd  the  bride, 
How  frolicksome  the  liquor  made  'em. 
And  how  the  fiddler  came  to  aid  'em. 
And  tun'd  his  lyre  with  such  a  scraping, 
It  set  tlie  people  all  a  capering. 
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When  Orpheus  fiddled,  at  his  p^dance 

Thus  trees  leap*d  forth,  and  join'd  in  set  dance. 

Grim  night  at  length  in  sable  waggon, 
Drawn  by  a  sooty,  bat-wing*d  dragon, 
Rode  till  she  came  right  overhead, 
And  on  the  earth  her  blanket  spread. 
The  moon  was  out  upon  patrole. 
Stars  danc'd  as  usunl  round  the  pole ; 
All  nature  now  with  drowsy  head 
Had  thrown  by  care,  and  gone  to  bed. 
Sleep  reign'd  o  er  all,  but  wolves  and  rovers. 
Owls,  bats,  and  ghosts,  And  thieves,  and  lovers. 
No  alderman's  invited  guest 
To  gormandize  at  turtle  feast. 
When  first  he  sees  the  dish  brought  in. 
And  *gins  to  dip  and  grease  his  chin, 
E'er  feels  such  raptures  as  our  lover, 
Now  all  his  grien  and  fears  were  over. 
Til'  events  t^Eit  afterwards  befel 
Our  bashM  Muse  would  blush  to  telL 

THZ  UBUTT  POUL— M*nKOAU     CANTO  HI. 

Now  warm  with  ministerial  ire, 
Fierce  sallied  forth  our  loyal  *Squire, 
And  on  his  striding  steps  attends 
His  desperate  clan  of  lory  friends. 
When  sudden  met  his  wrathful  eye 
A  pole  ascending  through  the  sky. 
Which  numerous  throngs  of  whiggish  race 
Were  raising  in  the  market-place. 
Not  higher  school- boys'  kites  aspire. 
Or  royal  mast,  or  country  spire ; 
Like  spears,  at  Brobdignagian  tilting. 
Or  Satan's  walking-stulf  in  Milton. 
And  on  its  top,  the  flag  unfurl'd 
Wav'd  triumph  o'er  the  gazing  world. 
Inscribed  with  inconsistent  types 
Of  Liberty  and  thirteen  stripes.^ 
Beneath,  the  crowd  without  delay. 
The  dedication-rites  essay. 
And  gladly  pay,  in  nntient  fashion, 
Tlie  ceremonies  of  libation ; 
While  briskly  to  each  patriot  lip 
Walks  eogcr  round  the  inspiring  flip:f 
Delicious  draught  f  whose  powers  inherit 
The  auintesseuce  of  public  spirit ; 
Whicn  whoso  tastes,  perceives  his  mind 
To  nobler  politics  refined ; 
Or  roused  to  martial  controversy*. 
As  from  transforming  cups  of  Circo ; 
Or  warm'd  with  Homer's  necfcirM  liquor. 
That  fiird  the  veins  of  gods  witli  ichor. 
At  hand  for  new  supplies  in  store. 
The  tavern  opes  its  friendly  door, 
Whence  to  and  fro  the  waiters  run. 
Like  bucket-men  at  fires  in  town. 
Then  with  three  shouts  that  tore  the  sky, 
Tis  consecrate  to  Liberty. 
To  guard  it  from  th'  attacks  of  Tories, 
A  g^rand  Committee  cull'd  of  four  is ; 
Who  foremost  on  the  patriot  snot 
Had  brought  the  flip,  and  paid  the  shot 

By  this,  M'FiNGAL  with  his  train 
Advanced  upon  th'  adjacent  plain, 
And  full  witii  loyalty  poesest, 
Poured  forth  the  zeal,  tliat  fired  his  breast 


The  notes  to  this  canto  are  from  the  nt'thor's  edition. 
Those  marked  London  Edition  are  from  the  fifth  Engll&h  edi- 
tion of  London.  1792. 

*  The  American  Flag.  It  wonid  doubtlvM  be  wrong  to 
imagine  that  tlie  stripes  bear  any  allusion  to  tin*  slave  trade. 

t  Flip,  a  liqaor  composed  of  beer,  rum,  and  sugar;  the  com- 
mon treat  at  that  time  in  the  country  towns  of  Kew  £ng* 
land. 


**  What  mad-brain'd  rebel  gave  commiasioii, 
To  raise  this  May-pole  of  sedition  ? 
Like  Babel,  reard  by  bawling  throngs, 
With  like  confusion  too  of  tongues. 
To  point  at  heaven  and  summon  down 
The  thunders  of  the  British  crown  ? 
Say,  will  this  paltry  Pole  secure 
Your  forfeit  heads  from  Gage's  power  ? 
Attack'd  by  heroes  brave  and  crafty. 
Is  this  to  stand  your  ark  of  safety ; 
Or  driven  by  Scottish  laird  and  laddie. 
Think  ye  to  rest  beneath  its  shadow  f 
When  bombs,  like  fiery  8er|)ents,  fly, 
And  balls  rush  hissing  through  the  sky, 
Will  this  vile  Pole,  devote  to  freedom, 
Save  like  the  Jewish  pole  in  Edom : 
Or  like  the  brazen  snake  of  Moses, 
Cure  your  crackt  skulls  and  batt<.T*d  noaest 

"  Ye  dupes  to  every  factious  rogue 
And  tavern-prating  demagogue, 
Whose  tongue  but  rings,  with  sound  more  full. 
On  th'  empty  drumhead  of  his  scull ; 
Behold  you  not  what  noisy  fools 
Use  you,  woi*se  simpletons,  for  tools? 
For  Liberty,  in  your  own  by-sense, 
Is  but  for  crimes  a  patent  license. 
To  break  of  law  Ui'  Egyptian  yoke. 
And  throw  the  world  in  common  stock ; 
Reduce  all' grievances  and  ills 
To  Magna  Charta  of  your  wills ; 
Establish  cheats  and  frauds  and  nonsenae, 
Framed  to  the  model  of  your  conscience; 
Cry  justice  down,  as  out  of  fashion. 
And  fix  its  scale  of  depreciation  ;* 
Defy  all  creditors  to  trouble  ye. 
And  keep  new  years  of  Jewish  jubilee ; 
Drive  judges  out,f  like  Aaron's  calves. 
By  jurisdiction  of  white  staves, 
Ana  make  the  bar  and  bench  and  steeple 
Submit  t'  our  Sovereign  Lord,  The  People; 
By  plunder  rise  to  power  and  glory, 
And  brand  all  property,  as  Tory ; 
Expose  all  wares  to  lawful  seizures 
By  mobbers  or  monopolizers; 
Break  heads  and  windows  and  the  peaoe^ 
For  your  own  interest  and  increase ; 
Dispute  and  pray  and  fight  and  groan 
For  public  good,  and  mean  your  own ; 
Prevent  the  law  by  fierce  attacks 
From  quitting  scores  upon  your  backs ; 
Lay  your  old  dread,  the  gallows,  low. 
And  seize  the  stocks,  your  ancient  foe. 
And  turn  them  to  convenient  engines 
To  wreak  your  patriotic  vengeance : 
While  all,  your  rights  who  understand. 
Confess  them  in  their  owner's  hand ; 
And  when  by  clamours  and  confusions, 
Your  freedom's  grown  a  public  nuisance. 
Cry  "  Liberty,''  with  powerful  yearning. 
As  he  does  **  Fire !"  wuose  house  is  burning; 
Though  he  alrendy  has  much  more 
Than  he  can  find  occasion  for. 
While  every  clown,  that  tills  the  plains. 
Though  bankrupt  in  estate  and  brains. 
By  this  new  ligtit  transform'd  to  traitor. 
Forsakes  his  plough  to  turn  dictator. 
Starts  an  haranguing  chief  of  Whigs 


*  Alhidlng  to  the  depreciation  of  the  Continental  niper  n 
ncy.  Compress  flnallv  ascertained  the  course  of  its  aeclonri 
at  different  periods,  by  what  was  calied  A  Scale  of  Deprec 
tion. 

t  On  the  commencement  of  the  war.  the  courts  of  Just 
were  everywhere  slnit  up.  In  some  instances,  thejDdav«  wi 
forced  to  retire  by  ttie  [K'ople,  who  assembled  in  mujtttiid 
armed  with  white  staves. 
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And  drags  yoa  by  the  ean,  like  pigs. 

All  bliuter,  ann'd  with  fiictioos  licence. 

New  born  at  once  to  politicians. 

Each  leather-apron*d  dance,  grown  wise. 

Presents  his  forward  face  t'  advise, 

And  tntter'd  legislators  meet, 

From  every  workshop  tlirough  the  street 

Uis  goose  the  tailor  nnds  new  use  in, 

To  patch  and  turn  the  Constitution  ; 

The  blacksmith  comes  with  sledge  and  grate 

To  iron-bind  the  wheels  of  stiitc ; 

The  quack  forbears  bis  patients'  souse 

To  purge  the  Ck>uncil  and  tlie  House ; 

The  tinker  quits  his  moulds  and  doxies. 

To  cast  assembly-men  and  proxies. 

From  dunghills  \leep  of  blackest  hue. 

Your  dirt-bred  patriots  spring  to  view. 

To  wealth  and  power  and  honors  rise, 

Like  new-wing'd  maggots  changed  to  flics, 

And  fluttering  round  i:i  high  parade. 

Strut  in  the  robe,  or  gay  cockade. 

See  Arnold  quits,  for  ways  more  ccrtai.i. 

His  bankrupt-perjVics  for  his  fortune. 

Brews  rum  no  longer  in  his  store. 

Jockey  and  skipper  now  no  more. 

And  cleansed  by  patriotism  from  shame 

Grows  general  of  the  foremost  name. 

For  in  this  ferment  of  the  stream 

The  dregs  have  work*d  up  to  the  brim. 

And  by  the  rule  of  topsy-turvies, 

The  scum  stands  foaming  on  the  surface. 

You  Ve  caused  your  pyramid  t'  ascend. 

And  set  it  on  the  little  end. 

Like  Hudibras,  your  empire's  made, 

Whose  crupper  had  o'ertopp'd  his  head. 

You've  push'd  and  turn'd  the  whole  world  up- 

8iile  down,  and  got  yourselves  at  top. 

While  all  the  great  ones  of  your  state 

Are  crush'd  beneath  the  popular  weight ; 

Nor  can  you  boast,  this  present  hour. 

The  sha^w  of  the  form  of  power. 

For  what's  your  Congress*  or  its  end  f 

A  power,  t'  advise  and  recommend ; 

To  call  forth  troops,  adjust  your  quotas — 

And  yet  no  soul  is  bound  to  notice ; 

To  pawn  your  faith  to  th'  utmost  limit, 

But  cannot  bind  you  to  redeem  it ; 

And  when  in  want  no  more  in  them  lies. 

Than  begging  from  your  State-Assemblies ; 

Can  utter  oracles  of^^dread, 

Like  friar  Bacon's  brazen  head, 

But  when  a  faction  dares  dispute  'em, 

Has  ne'er  an  arm  to  execute  em : 

As  tho'  you  chose  supreme  dictators. 

And  put  them  under  conservators. 

You've  but  pursued  the  self-same  way 

With  Shakespeare's  Trinclof  in  the  |iay ; 

"  You  shall  be  Viceroys  here,  'tis  true, 

"  But  we'll  be  Viceroys  over  you." 

What  wild  confusion  hence  must  ensue  ? 

Tho'  common  danger  yet  cements  you : 

So  some  wreck'd  vessel,  all  in  shatters. 

Is  held  up  by  surrounding  waters. 

But  stranded,  when  the  pressure  ceases. 

Falls  by  its  rottenness  to  pieces. 


And  fall  it  must :  if  wars  were  ended. 

You'll  ne'er  have  sense  enough  to  mend  it : 

But  creeping  on,  by  low  intrigues. 

Like  vermin  of  a  tiiousand  legs,* 

Twill  find  as  short  a  life  assi^n'd. 

As  all  things  else  of  reptile  kind. 

Your  Commonwealth's  a  common  harlot, 

Tlie  property  of  every  varlet ; 

Which  now  in  taste,  and  full  employ, 

All  sorts  admire,  as  all  enjoy : 

But  soon  a  batter*!!  strumpet  grown. 

You'll  curse  and  drum  her  out  of  town. 

Such  is  the  government  you  chose ; 

For  this  you  bade  the  world  be  foes ; 

For  this,  so  mark'<l  for  dis^solution. 

You  scorn  the  British  Constitution, 

That  constitution  fiirm'd  by  sages, 

Tlie  wonder  of  all  modern  ages ; 

Which  owns  no  failure  in  reality. 

Except  corruption  and  venality ; 

And  merely  proves  the  ailage  just, 

That  best  things  spoil'd  corrupt  to  worst : 

So  man  supreme  in  earthly  station. 

And  mighty  lord  of  this  creation. 

When  once  his  corse  is  dead  as  herring. 

Becomes  the  mojt  offensive  carrion, 

And  sooner  breeds  the  plague,  'tis  found. 

Than  all  beasts  rotting  on  the  ground. 

Yet  with  republics  to  dismay  us, 

You've  call'A  un  Anarchy  from  chaos, 

With  all  the  followers  of  her  school. 

Uproar  and  Rage  and  wild  ^lisrulo  : 

For  whom  this  rout  of  Whigs  distracted. 

And  ravings  dire  of  every  crack'd  head ; 

These  new-cast  legislative  engines 

Of  County-meetings  and  Conventions : 

Committees  vile  of  corresptmdence, 

And  mobs,  whose  tricks  have  almost  undone 's : 

While  reason  fails  to  check  your  course, 

And  Loyalty's  kick'd  out  of  doors, 

And  folly,  like  inviting  landlord, 

Hoists  on  your  poles  her  royal  standara ; 

While  the  king's  friends,  in  doleful  dumps, 

Have  worn  their  courage  to  the  stumps. 

And  leaving  George  in  sad  disaster. 

Most  sinfully  deny  their  master. 

What  furies  raged  when  you$  in  sea. 

In  shape  of  Indians,  drown'd  the  tea:f 

When  your  gay  sparks,  fatigued  to  watch  it. 

Assumed  the  moggison  and  hntchet. 

With  wampum'd  blankets  hid  their  laces 

And  like  their  sweethearts,  primed^  their  faces : 

While  not  a  red-coat  dared  oppo.-te. 

And  scarce, a  Tory  show'd  his  nose; 

While  Hutchinson, g  for  sure  retreat. 


*  The  satbor  here,  in  a  true  strmln  of  patiiotio  censare, 
pointed  oat  the  prindpsl  deflrats  in  the  first  federal  constitution 
of  the  United  States:  all  which  have  b4>en  since  renioTed  in 
the  new  ConstitutloD,  established  In  the  year  ITflO.  So  that 
the  prophecy  below.  You'll  iWer  Aciim  0^nse  tmotigh  to  mend 
4tt  most  be  ranked  among  the  other  aage  blandors  of  bis  second- 
slighted  bera    Land.  Bait. 

t  This  political  plan  of  Trincnio  in  the  Tempest,  may  be 
flMiiid  in  Um  old  folio  edition  of  Shokspeare.  It  has  since  been 
Slanged  by  some  of  his  wise  commentaton. 


•  Millepedes. 

t  The  cargo  of  tea  sent  to  Bostoir,  after  being  guarded  fbr 
twenty  nights,  by  voluntary  parties  of  ttie  Whigs,  to  prevent 
its  being  dandestiuely  brought  ashore,  was  thrown  into  the 
sea,  bv  a  party  of  oboat  two  handrcd  yoang  men,  diessed. 
armed,  ana  painted  like  Indians:  but  many  a  ruffled  shirt  and 
laoed  vest  appeared  under  their  blankets. 

X  Primed^  I  e.  painted. 

S  When  the  leading  Whi^s  in  Boston  found  it  impossible  to 

Srocuro  the  Tea  to  be  sent  back,  they  84>crctly  resolved  on  its 
estruction,  and  prepared  all  the  neccMary  means.  To  corer 
the  design,  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  the  whole  County  was 
convened  on  the  day  appointed,  and  spent  their  time  in  grave 
consultation  on  the  question,  what  should  be  done  to  prevent 
its  beins  landed  and  sold.  The  arrival  of  the  Indians  put  an 
and  to  the  debate,  at  the  moment  when  one  of  the  foremost  of 
thi*  wliig-orators  was  declaiming  against  all  violent  measures. 
Hutchinson  was  alarmed  ntthe  meetiniE.  and  retired  privately 
in  the  morning,  to  his  country -seat  at  Milton.  Whetner  fh>m 
mistake  or  design,  information  was  sent  to  him  tlut  tho  mob 
was  coming  to  pull  down  hii<  house.  He  escaped  in  the  utmost 
haaiU'  acmsA  the  fields.  The  story  of  the  day  was.  that  the 
alarm  was  given,  at  the  time  when  he  sat  hau-shaved  under 
the  hands  of  his  barber. 
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ManoDuyred  to  his  country  seat. 
And  tlience  affrighted,  in  the  sods, 
Stole  ott'  bareheaded  through  the  woods. 

"  Have  you  not  roused  your  mobs  to  join, 
And  make  Mandamus-meu  resign, 
Call'd  forth  each  duffil-drest  curmudgeon. 
With  dirty  ti-owsers  and  white  bludgeon. 
Forced  all  our  Councils  thi'ough  the  laud. 
To  yield  their  necks  at  your  command ; 
While  paleness  marks  their  late  disgraces, 
Tlirough  uU  their  rueful  lergth  of  faces  f 

*'  Have  you  not  caused  as  woeful  work 
In  our  good  city  of  Kew  York, 
When  all  the  rabble,  well  cockaded, 
In  triumph  through  the  streets  paraded. 
And  mobb'd  the  Tories,  scared  their  spouses, 
And  ransacked  all  the  custom-houses  ;* 
Made  such  a  tumult,  bluster,  jarring, 
That  mid  the  clash  of  tempests  warring, 
Smith'sf  weather-cock,  in  veers  forlorn. 
Could  hardly  tell  which  way  to  turn? 
BurnM  effigies  of  higher  powers, 
Contrived  in  planetary  hours ; 
As  witches  with  clay-images 
Destroy  or  torture  whom  they  please: 
Till  fired  with  rage,  th*  ungrateful  club 
Spared  not  your  best  friend  Beelzebub, 
O  erlook*d  his  favors,  and  forgot 
The  reverence  due  his  cloven  foot. 
And  in  the  selfsame  furnace  fi*ying, 
Stew'd  him,  and  North  and  Bute  and  Tryon  ?| 
Did  you  not,  in  as  vile  and  shallow  way. 
Fright  our  poor  Philadclphinn,  Galloway, 
Your  Congress,  when  the  loyal  ribald 
Belled,  berated  and  bescribtled  ? 
What  ropes  and  halters  did  you  send. 
Terrific  emblems  of  his  end, 
Till,  least  he*d  hang  in  more  than  efligy. 
Fled  in  n  fog  the  trembling  refugee  f 
Now  rising  in  progression  fatal. 
Have  you  not  ventured  to  give  battle! 
When  Treason  chaccd  our  heroes  troubled. 
With  rusty  gun,§  and  leathern  doublet; 
Turn*d  all  stone-wulls  and  groves  and  bushes, 
To  batteries  arm'd  with  blunderbusses ; 
And  with  deep  wounds,  that  fate  portend, 
Gaul'd  many  a  Briton's  latter  end ; 
Drove  them  to  Boston,  as  in  jail, 
Confined  without  mainprize  or  bail 
Were  not  these  deeds  enough  betiiner. 
To  heap  the  measure  of  your  crime? : 
But  in  this  loyal  town  and  dwelling, 
You  raise  these  ensigns  of  rebellion  ? 
Tis  done  I  fair  Mercy  shuts  her  door ; 
And  Vengeance  now  shall  sleep  no  more. 
Rise  then,  my  friends,  in  terror  ris<' ; 
And  sweep  this  scandal  from  the  skies. 
You'll  see  their  Dagon,  though  well  jointed 
Will  shrink  before  the  Lord's  anointed;] 


*  The  cQfttom-hotise  was  broken  open  at  New- York,  and  oil 
public  monies  Si'lzed. 

t  William  Smith,  an  eminent  lawyer  In  New  York.  He  rt 
first  opposed  the  claims  of  Britain,  bnt  after  wnverlnpr  mxr.o 
time,  at  last  joined  our  enemy.  lie  has  since  been  Chief  Justice 
in  Canada.  _ 

X  Tryon  was  Governor  of  New  York  and  a  British  OcnernI 
dnrlnir  the  war.  lie  had  the  glory  of  destroying  the  towns  of 
Fairfield  and  Norwalk.  Bnmlnt;^  In  efflgv  were  fVequent'y 
the  amusements  of  the  mob  at  that  perlixl,  and  In  Imitation 
of  the  former  custom  of  the  Engll^h  In  burning  annually  the 
Pope,  the  Devil  and  the  Pretender.  Beelzt^bub,  with  his  usual 
flgure  and  acooutrementN  was  alwa>'8  Joln'd  In  the  conflagra- 
tion with  the  other  obnoxious  cbaractera. 

f  At  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

I  The  Torr  elergy  alwajt  stjled  the  King,  the  Lord*s 
Anointed.  TIm  knnofe  of  Cromwoirs  oiid  Clisrlee*s  days 
jet  tfqptmt  rnllfv  Em(hinrt 


And  like  old  Jericho's  proud  wall. 
Before  our  ram*s  horns  pi-ostrate  fall." 

This  said,  our  'Squire,  yet  undismayed, 
Call'd  forth  the  Constable  to  aid. 
And  bade  him  read,  in  nearer  station. 
The  Riot-act  and  Proclamation. 
He  swift,  advancing  to  the  ring. 
Began,  "  Our  Sovereign  Lord,  the  King'' —  . 
When  thousand  clamorous  tongues  he  hean. 
And  clubs  and  stones  assail  his  ears. 
To  fly  was  vain  ;  to  fight  was  idle ; 
By  foes  encompoas'd  in  the  middle. 
His  hope,  in  stratagems,  he  found. 
And  fell  right  craftily  to  ground ; 
Tlien  crept  to  seek  an  hiding  place. 
Twos  all  he  could,  bcheath  a  brace ; 
Where  soon  the  conq'rii.g  crew  espied  him, 
And  where  he  lurko,  they  caught  and  tied  hii 

At  once  with  resolution  fatal, 
Both  Whigs  and  Tories  rush'd  to  battle. 
Instead  of  weapons,  either  band 
Seized  on  such  arms  as  came  to  hand. 
And  as  fumed  Ovid*  paints  th*  adventures 
Of  wrangling  Lapithce  and  Centaurs, 
Who  at  their  fepst,  by  Bacchus  led. 
Threw  bottles  at  eucli  other's  head ; 
And  tliese  arms  failing  in  their  scuffles, 
Attack'd  with  andirons,  tongs  and  shovels : 
So  clubs  and  billets,  staves  and  stones 
Met  fierce,  encounteririg  every  sconce. 
And  cover'd  o'er  with  knobs  and  pains 
Each  void  receptacle  for  brains ; 
Their  clamours  rend  the  skies  aromid. 
The  hills  rebellow  to  the  sound; 
And  many  a  groan  increased  the  din 
From  batter'd  nose  and  broken  shin 
M'FiNGAL,  rising  at  the  word, 
Drew  forth  his  old  inilitia-sword; 
Thrice  cried  **  King  George,"  as  erst  in  distresi 
Knights  of  romance  invoked  a  mistress; 
And  brandishing  tiie  blade  in  air, 
Struck  terror  tlirough  th'  op{)osing  war. 
The  Whigs,  unsale  within  the  wind 
Of  such  commotion, shrunk  behind. 
With  whirling  steel  around  address'd. 
Fierce  through  their  thiekettt  throng  he  pras'< 
(Who  roll'd  on  either  wde  in  arch. 
Like  Red  Sea  wavt»s  in  Israel's  march) 
And  like  n  meteor  rushing  tlirough. 
Struck  on  their  Pole  a  vengeful  blow. 
Around,  the  Whigs,  of  clubs  and  stones 
Discharged  whole  vollies,  in  platoons. 
That  o'er  in  whistling  fury  fly ; 
But  not  a  foe  dares  venture  nigh. 
And  now  perhnits  with  glory  crown'd 
Our  'Squire  had  fell'd  the  pole  to  ground. 
Had  not  some  Pow'r,  a  whig  at  heart. 
Descended  down  and  took  their  part;f 
(Whetlier  'twere  Pallas,  Mors  or  Iris, 
'Tis  scarce  worth  while  to  make  inquiries) 
Who  nt  the  nick  of  time  alarming, 
Assum'd  the  solemn  fonn  of  Chairman, 
Address'd  a  Whig,  in  every  scene 
Tlie  stoutest  wrestler  on  tiie  grcon. 
And  pointed  where  the  siiude  was  four.d. 
Late  used  to  sot  their  pole  in  ground, 
And  urged,  with  equal  arms  and  might. 
To  dure  our  'S<iuire  to  single  fight 
The  Whig  thus  ai*m*d,  untaught  to  yield. 


•  Beo  Orfd's  Metainorj'hof  e^  liook  12th. 

t  The  learned  n^ador  will  nadily  obwrve  the  alhuloni 
thl»  MMT.e.  to  the  Hln^le  e<>n)bati>  of  Paris  and  Menelaos  in 
mer,  i£uM5  and  Turuua  in  VirgiL  and  Michael  and  Batai 
Milton. 


JOHN  TBUMBDLL 


Sir 


Adyanceil  tremendous  to  the  field : 

Kor  did  M'FiNGAL  shun  the  foe, 

But  stood  to  bnive  the  dcsp'rate  blow ; 

While  all  the  party  gazed,  suspended 

To  see  the  deadly  combat  euded ; 

And  Jove*  in  equal  balance  weigh'd 

The  sword  against  the  brandish'd  spade. 

He  weigh'd :  but  lighter  than  a  dream. 

The  sword  flew  up  and  kick'd  the  beam. 

Our  *S^uire  on  tiptoe  rising  fair 

Lifts  high  a  noble  stroke  in  air, 

Which  hung  not,  but  like  dreadful  engines, 

Descended  on  his  foe  in  yengeance. 

But  ah !  in  danger,  with  dishonor 

The  sword  perfidious  fails  its  owner; 

That  sword,  which  oft  had  stood  its  ground. 

By  huge  tmtuba:ids  encircled  round ; 

And  on  the  bench,  with  blade  riffht  loyal. 

Had  won  the  day  at  many  a  tri^,f 

Of  stones  and  clubs  had  brayed  th'  alarms, 

Shrunk  from  these  new  Vulcanian  arms.} 

The  spade  so  tempered  from  the  sledge, 

Nor  keen  nor  solid  harm'd  its  edge. 

Now  met  it,  from  his  arm  of  might. 

Descending  with  steep  force  to  smite ; 

The  blade  snapped  short — ^and  from  his  hand. 

With  rust  embrowned  the  glittering  sand. 

Swift  turned  M^Fingal  at  the  view. 

And  caird  to  aid  th'  attendant  crew. 

In  vain  ;  the  Tories  all  had  run, 

When  scarce  the  fight  was  well  beffun : 

Their  setting  wigs  he  saw  decreased 

Far  in  th'  horizon  tow'rd  the  west. 

Amazed  he  yiew'd  the  shameful  sight. 

And  saw  no  refuge,  but  in  flight : 

But  age  unwieldy  check'd  his  pace, 

Though  fear  had  wing'd  his  flying  race  ; 

For  not  a  trifling  prize  at  stake ; 

No  less  than  sreat  M'Fingal's  back.§ 

With  legs  and  arms  he  work'd  his  course, 

like  rider  that  outgoes  his  horse. 

And  I:ibor*d  hard  to  get  away,  as 

Old  S:itan|  struggling  on  through  chaos; 

Till  looking  back,  he  spied  in  rear 

The  s[)ade-arm*d  chief  advanced  too  near : 

Then  stopp'd  and  seiz'd  a  stone  that  lay 

An  ancient  landmark  near  the  way ; 

Nor  shall  we  as  old  bards  have  done, 

Affirm  it  weigh VI  an  hundred  ton  ;^ 

But  such  a  stone,  as  at  a  shift 

A  modem  might  suffice  to  lift, 

Since  men,  to  credit  their  enigmas. 

Are  dwindled  down  to  dwarfs  and  pigmies. 

And  giants  exiled  with  their  cronies 

To  Brobdignags  and  Patagonias. 

But  while  our  Hero  turn'd  him  round. 

And  tugg'd  to  raise  it  from  the  ground, 

The  fatal  spade  discharged  a  blow 

Tremendous  on  his  rear  below : 


*  Jupiter  Ipse  doss  nqnato  examine  lances 
Bustlnot  A  fata  imponlt  diventa  duorum, 
Qaom  damnct  labor,  dec.  ^Uneiil,  xll. 

t  It  was  the  fashion  In  New-England  at  that  time  forjudges 
to  wear  swords  on  the  bench. 


J Postqiuun  anna  Del  ad  Vulcanla  rentum  est, 

Mortalls  mucro,  glades  ccn  fatills,  Ictu 

DLssiluit;  folva  resplendent  fragmlna  arena.         VlrgU. 


-The  sword 


Was  given  him  temper'd  so,  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge :  it  met 
The  sword  of  Satan  with  steep  foroe  to  smite 
Descending  and  in  half  cut  sheer.  JfUlon. 

-Xec  enlm  levia  ant  Indicra  petuntur 


^tamia,  sed  Tumi  do  vita  et  sanguine  oertant        Virgil, 
I  In  Milton, 
t  This  thought  Is  taken  from  Javena],  Satire  16. 


His  bent  knee  fail'd,*  and  void  of  strength 

Stretch'd  on  the  ground  his  manly  leugtli. 

Like  ancient  oak  o'ertiirn'd,  he  lay, 

Or  tower  to  tempests  fall'n  a  prey, 

Or  mountain  suhk  with  all  his  pmes, 

Or  flow'r  the  plow  to  dust  consigns. 

And  more  things  else — but  all  men  know  'em. 

If  slightly  versed  in  epic  poem. 

At  once  the  crew,  at  this  dread  crisis, 

Fall  on,  and  bind  him,  ere  he  rises ; 

And  with  loud  shouts  and  joyful  soul, 

Ck>nduct  lum  prisoner  to  the  pole. 

When  now  the  mob  in  lucky  liour 

Had  got  their  en'mies  in  their  power. 

They  first  proceed,  by  grave  command. 

To  ttike  the  Constable  in  hand. 

Then  from  the  pole's  sublimest  top 

The  active  crew  let  down  the  rope. 

At  once  its  other  end  in  haste  bind, 

And  make  it  finst  upon  his  waistband ; 

Till  like  the  earth,  as  stretch'd  on  tenter, 

He  hung  self-balanced  on  his  centre.! 

Then  upwards,  all  hands  hoisting  sail, 

They  swung  him,  like  a  keg  of  ale. 

Till  to  the  pinnacle  in  height 

He  vaulted,  like  balloon  or  kite. 

As  Socrates}  of  old  at  first  did 

To  aid  philosophy  get  hoisted. 

And  found  his  thoughts  flow  strangely  olear. 

Swung  in  a  basket  in  mid  air: 

Our  culprit  thus,  in  purer  sky. 

With  like  advantage  raised  his  eye. 

And  looking  forth  in  prospect  wide, 

His  Tory  errors  clearly  spied. 

And  from  his  elevated  station. 

With  bawling  voice  began  addressing. 

"  Good  gentlemen  and  friends  and  kin. 
For  heaven's  sake  hear,  if  not  for  mine  1 
I  here  renounce  the  Pope,  the  Turks, 
The  King,  tiie  Devil,  and  all  their  works; 
And  will,  set  me  but  once  at  ease. 
Turn  Whig  or  Christian,  what  you  please ; 
And  always  mind  your  rules  so  justly, 
Should  I  live  long  as  old  Methuselah, 
111  never  join  in  British  rage. 
Nor  help  Lord  North,  nor  Gen'ral  Oag^ ; 
Nor  lift  my  gun  in  future  fights. 
Nor  take  away  your  Charter-rights ; 
Nor  overcome  your  new-raised  levies. 
Destroy  your  towns,  nor  burn  your  navies ; 
Nor  cut  your  poles  down  while  I've  breath. 
Though  raised  more  thick  than  hatchel-teeth : 
But  leave  King  George  and  all  his  elves 
To  do  their  conq'ring  work  themselves." 

This  said,  they  lower'd  him  down  in  states 
Spread  at  all  points,  like  falling  cat ; 
But  took  a  vote  first  on  the  question. 
That  they'd  accept  this  full  confession. 
And  to  their  fellowship  and  favor, 
Restore  him  on  his  good  behaviour.  ' 

Not  so  our  'Squire  submits  to  rule. 
But  stood,  heroic  as  a  mule. 
"  You'll  find  it  all  in  vain,  quoth  he. 
To  play  your  rebel  tricks  on  me. 
All  punishments,  the  world  can  render, 
Serve  only  to  provoke  th*  offender ; 
The  will  gains  strength  from  treatment  horrid. 
As  hides  grow  harder  when  they're  curried. 
No  man  e  er  felt  the  halter  draw, 


*  Genoa  lahant- 


-incidit  ictna. 


Ingens  ad  torram  duplicato  poplite  Tamns.        VirQik 
t  And  earth  scir-balanced  on  her  centre  hung.    MUUm, 
X  In  Aristophanes's  Comedy  of  the  C1oad^  Socrates  is  repn 
sented  as  hoisted  in  a  basket  to  aid  oontcmpUitloa. 
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With  gooil  opinion  of  the  law ; 

Or  held  in  method  orthodox 

His  love  of  Justice,  in  the  stocks! 

Or  foird  to  lose  by  sheriff's  shears 

At  once  his  lovalty  and  ears. 

Have  you  made  Murray*  look  less  big, 

Or  smoked  old  Williams*  to  a  Whig? 

Dili  our  mobb'd  Ol'verf  quit  his  station. 

Or  heed  his  vows  of  resignation  ? 

Has  Rivington4  in  dread  of  stripes, 

Ceased  lying  since  you  stole  his  types? 

And  can  you  think  my  faith  will  aJter, 

Bv  tarring,  whipping,  or  the  halter? 

ril  stimd  the  worst ;  for  recompense 

1  trust  King  George  and  Providence. 

And  when  with  conquest  ffain'd  1  come^ 

Array*d  in  law  and  terror  nome, 

YeUl  rue  this  inauspicious  mom, 

And  curse  the  day,  when  ye  were  bom. 

In  Job's  high  style  of  imprecations. 

With  all  his  plagues,  without  his  patiencei'* 

Meanwhile  beside  the  pole,  tlic  guard 
A  Bench  of  Justice  had  prepared,^ 
Where  sitting  round  in  awful  sort 
The  grand  Committee  hold  their  Court; 
While  all  the  crew,  in  silent  awe, 
Wait  from  their  lii)8  the  lore  of  law. 
Few  moments  with  deliberation 
They  hold  the  solenm  consultation ; 
When  soon  in  judgment  all  agree. 
And  Clerk  proclaims  the  dread  decree ; 
"  That  "Squire  M'Finoal  having  grown 
The  vilest  Tory  in  the  town. 
And  now  in  full  examination 
Convicted  by  his  own  confession. 
Finding  no  tokens  of  repentance. 
This  Court  proceeds  to  render  sentence: 
That  first  the  Mob  a  slip-knot  single 
Tie  round  the  neck  of  said  M'Fingal, 
And  in  due  form  do  tar  him  next, 
And  feather,  as  the  law  directs ; 
Tlien  through  the  town  attendant  ride  him 
In  cart  with  Constable  beside  him. 
And  having  held  him  up  to  shame, 
Bring  to  the  pole,  from  whence  he  came  ;** 

Forthwith  the  crowd  proceed  to  deck 
With  halter*d  noose  MTxnoal's  neck, 
While  he  in  peril  of  his  soul 
Stood  tied  half-hnnging  to  the  pole; 
Then  lifting  high  the  ponderous  jar, 
Pour'd  o'er  his  head  tlie  smoaking  tar. 
With  less  profusion  once  was  spread 
Oil  on  the  Jewish  monarch's  head, 
Tliat  down  his  beard  and  vestments  ran, 
And  cover'd  all  his  outward  man. 
As  when  (so  Claudian  |  sings)  the  Gods 
And  earth-born  Giants  fell  nt  odds^ 
The  stout  Enceladus  in  malice 
Tore  mountains  up  to  throw  at  Pallas ; 
And  while  he  hela  them  o'er  his  head. 
The  river,  from  their  fountains  fed, 
Pour'd  down  his  back  its  copious  tide, 


*  Members  of  the  Mandamos  Council  in  MMaschnsetts. 
The  (>porntion  of  BmokinK  Tories  was  thus  performed.  The 
victim  wan  conftnod  in  a  close  room  before  a  large  fire  of  greou 
wood,  and  a  cover  applied  to  the  top  of  the  chimney. 

t  Thomas  Oliver,  Mq.  Lieut  Governor  of  Manachnsctta. 
He  was  surrounded  at  his  seat  in  the  country  and  intimidated 
by  the  mob  into  the  si^lnff  of  his  resignation. 

X  Blvlngton  was  a  tory  Printer  in  ^ew  York.  Just  before 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  a  party  fh>m  New  Haven  at- 
tacked his  press,  and  carried  off  or  destroyed  the  types. 

f  An  imitation  of  le^Eal  forms  was  universally  practised  by 
the  mobs  in  New-England,  In  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
Tories.    This  nnarks  a  curious  trait  of  national  character. 

I  Claadian^s  Olgantomachia. 


And  wore  its  channels  in  his  hide : 

So  from  the  high-raised  urn  the  torrents 

Spread  down  ms  side  their  various  curretttB : 

His  flowing  wiff,  as  next  the  brim. 

First  met  and  drank  the  sable  stream ; 

Adown  his  visage  stern  and  grave 

RoU'd  and  adhered  the  viscid  wave ; 

With  arms  depending  as  he  stood, 

Each  cuff  capacious  holds  the  flood ; 

From  nose  and  chin's  remotest  end, 

The  tarry  icicles  descend ; 

Till  all  o  erspread,  with  colors  gay, 

He  glitter'd  to  the  western  ray, 

Like  sleet-bound  trees  in  wintry  akiea. 

Or  Lapland  idol  carved  in  iee. 

And  DOW  the  feather-bag  displayed 

Is  waved  in  triumph  o'er  his  head, 

And  clouds  him  o*er  with  feathers  missivcv 

And  down,  upon  the  tar,  adhesive : 

Not  Maia's*  son,  with  winp  for  ears, 

Such  plumage  round  his  visage  wears ; 

Nor  Milton's  six-wing'df  angel  gathers 

Such  superfluity  of  feathers. 

Now  all  complete  appears  our  "Squire, 

Like  Gorgou  or  Chimiera  dire ; 

Nor  more  could  boast  on  Plato's^  plan 

To  rank  among  the  race  of  man, 

Or  prove  his  claim  to  human  nature, 

As  a  two-legg'd,  unfeather'd  creature. 

Then  on  the  fatal  cart,  in  state 
They  raised  our  grand  Duumvirate. 
And  as  at  Rome§  a  like  committee, 
Who  found  an  owl  within  their  city, 
With  solemn  rites  and  grave  proceasioi.s 
At  every  shrine  perfomi'd  lustrations ; 
And  least  infection  might  take  place 
From  such  grim  fowl  with  featiier'd  face. 
All  Rome  attends  him  through  Uie  street 
In  triumph  to  his  country  seat : 
With  like  devotion  all  the  choir 
Paraded  round  our  awful  'Squire ; 
In  front  the  martial  music  comes 
Of  horns  and  fiddles,  fifes  and  drums. 
With  jingling  sound  of  carriage  bells. 
And  treble  creak  of  rusted  wheels. 
Behind,  the  crowd,  in  lengthen'd  row 
With  proud  procession,  close<l  the  show. 
And  at  fit  periods  every  throat 
Combined  in  universal  shout ; 
And  hail'd  great  Liberty  in  chorus, 
Or  bawl'd  "  confusion  to  the  Tories*" 
Not  louder  storm  the  welkin  braves 
From  clamors  of  conflicting  waves ; 
Less  dire  in  Lybian  wilds  the  noise 
When  rav'uing  lions  lift  their  voice; 
Or  triumphs  at  town-meetings  made, 
Onpnssing  votes  to  regulate  trade.  I 

Tiius  having  borne  them  round  tne  town. 
Last  at  the  pole  they  set  them  down ; 
And  to  the  tavern  take  their  way 
To  end  in  mirth  the  festal  day. 

And  now  the  Mob,  dispersed  and  gone. 
Left  'Squire  and  Constable  aloue. 
The  constable  with  rueful  face 
Lean'd  sad  and  solemn  o'er  a  brace ; 
And  fast  beside  him,  cheek  by  jowl. 


*  Mercury,  described  by  the  Poets  with  wings  on  bis  hea 
and  feet 

t  And  angel  wine d— six  winas  he  wore.— JfWton. 

X  Alluding  to  Plato's  famous  definition  of  Man,  Animt 
biMs  implume — a  two-legged  animal  without  foathcrs. 

I  Llvy's  History. 

I  8ucn  votes  were  frequently  passed  at  town-meetin|^  wit 
the  view  to  prevent  the  angwentatlon  of  prices,  and  sfa^  tb 
depreciation  of  the  paper  money. 


LEMUEL  H0PKIK3. 


.ni)  hit  Seitn  of  whip*  and  rapes 
■ay  a  ilnichm  outwcigli'd  hia  hopcK 
1  in  Jail  wiUioat  tnainprize 
everytliing  nilli  other  eyi'B, 
1  goes  vratig  in  cliuruh  atid  alat«, 
■rough  perspective  of  tiie  grate : 
■  M'FiS3*l"»  Sffflind-eight 
I  kU  tilings  III  gloomier  light; 

veil  jKirgo  I  witli  tar, 


ltlii> 


e9of  d 


lid  tif  could  hui^  in  no  longer. 
'Olii  tlie  i<ol«.  u  fierce  lie  ihook, 
g  fi'om  ]iiteliy  durance  brote, 
luth  uiiglued,  hiRfealhere  fluttcr'd, 
T'd  skirts  crack'd,  and  ihua  he  uttoi 
,  Mr.  Constable,  in  vain 
ive  'gainst  wind  and  tide  and  rain  I 
I  my  doom  !   this  featliery  oincn 
d»  That  dismal  times  are  eoniing. 
iture  scenes,  before  my  eye.', 
cond-aiglited  forma  arise. 
■  TiHce,*  that  eklls  Sway, 
iea  '  The  Whigs  will  win  the  day.' 
Vniiig  Genius  gives  command. 
ds  tne  fly  the  fatal  land  ; 
changing  name  and  constitution, 
ioD  turns  to  Revolution, 

',  opprcss'd,  iu  tears. 


Loyalty,  c 


njr  prouli 


«thnt« 


Lo.  Allen  'scajied  from  Britiali  jails. 
His  tushes  broke  by  biting  nails. 
Appears  in  Uyperborean  skies, 
To  tell  the  world  the  Bible  lies, 
^ee  liim  on  green  hills  north  afar 
Glow  like  a  self-enkindled  star, 
Prepar'd  (with  mob-collecting  club 
Black  from  the  foi^  ..f  BeUebub 
And  grim     ■-■-■■ 
With  quiL 

To  slied  his  bloo.l.  ur  shed  hii  ink. 
Behold  inspired  from  Vennont  dens. 
The  seer  of  Autichrlat  dcsten.ls. 
To  feed  new  mobj  with  Hell-boni  tiianni 
In  Gentile  lands  of  Susquehanna ; 
And  teach  the  Pennsylvania  quater. 
High  blasphemies  against  his  maker. 
Ilehuld  him  move. ye  staunch  divinesl 
His  tall  head  bustling  through  tlie  piiies 
All  front  he  seems  like  wall  of  brass, 
And  brays  tremenr 


Hopkins's  poeiiriil  reputntion  hod  been  puncil 
^  association  with  lliiinplircya,  Tmnibull,  luiil 
Barlow,  in  tlio  political  es.-(ny3  in  verse  wbioli 


enes  disclose  on  which,  my  friend, 
onduct  and  their  lives  depend. 
!• — but  first  'tis  more  of  use. 
his  vile  pole  to  set  me  loose; 
:o  with  cautions  Steps  and  steady, 
I  steer  home  and  make  all  ready." 


L  HOPKINS. 

CKL  II0P111N8,  one  of  the  Hartford  poeta 
jvolutionary  era,  was  Ixirn  at  Waterbury, 
cut,  June  10,  1T60.  He  was  the  son  of 
,  and  wai  well  edncatcl.  Const! tnti on al 
.  is  sail!  to  liave  detennine<l  him  to  thti 

medioine.  He  became  a  practitioner  at 
]  about  1776,  and  served  for  a  Bbort  time 
untcer  in  the  American  onny.  He  ri'- 
)  HartfonI  about  1T84,  where  be  passed 
tiniler  of  Ilia  life,  liis  death  occiirnns  on 

April,  1801,  in  his  fifty-first  year.  It  is 
Dgular  that  while  he  wrote  most  pnii- 
^in-it  qiiacks  and  quackery,  his  own 
^tnde  as  to  disease  shunld  have  hastene<l 
I.  He  feared  an  attack  of  pulmonary 
tion,  and  to  ward  it  off,  caused  himself 
d  re[ieatedly,  till  the  weakness  induced  a 
n  the  chesL  The  sensitiveness  of  his 
nbably  sharpened  his  aatiricol  powers, 
ere  keen  enouoli  when  his  pen  fastened 
hao  Allen.     The  lines  ap|iear  in  the 


hekMtSaaa± 

"  Firptt 


api<cared  in  the  series  of  the  Anarehiad  and  the 
Echo.  The  former  was  written  for  the  llurtford 
and  New  Haven  newspapers,  and  reached  twen- 
ty-four numbers.    The  Anarcliiad  isndescri]itivu 


levelleil  a 

cmling  the  eotablishment  of  tlie  Federal  Con^^tilii 
tion.  Its  plan  is  thus  deecrihed  liy  Everest — 
I   "  Public  curiosity  liod  been  awakened  by  Uie  dis- 


•  This  prodnclion  wss  prinUd  bj  Cntllei 
marked  VoL  L    II  coiiUlni  pmrnt  hy  Tm 

Barluw.  lIonklnL  Huut|•hreT^  llonkli ' 

tbin.  Mn.  Morton.  Jun«  Allen.  >uid 


ii!l,  DwM>t, 
i3in  LItTiik- 


ment  «4ip«M.  lo  publlth 

idfolnmelnlbe'coorwoflheinittworMn.    Auiydl 
its.tlw  ill  benllli  of  one.df  llie  edllnn.sn-'  — ■ 


snffldent  cncnuiuemi 
-■-" voflhangl 

lestrd  and  [lalnftil  In  m 


as;; 

eontrlbuled  lo  r»iiil«r  their  work  11™  ™«-w. .—  — . . 
utiau  and  pronilM-a."  All  ihH  yl^ta\  ipoloCT  »"• 
Itao-TolnuiBSt  llMooJoftbclMt«nIiirT. 
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"covery  of  ancient  Indian  fortifications,  with  their 
singular  relics :  the  8tory  of  tlie  early  emigration 
of  a  body  of  Britons  and  WeL^h  to  this  country, 
and  of  an  existing  tril)e  of  their  di.*scendants  in  the 
interior  of  the  continent,  was  revived  and  circu- 
lated :  and  our  writers  assumed  tliat,  in  digging 
among  tlie  ruins  of  one  of  tliese  fortilications,  an 
ancient  heroic  iK)em  in  the  EngUsh  language  had 
been  discovered.  This  was  the  Anarchiad,  and 
the  essays  were  supposeil  extracts  from  it"* 

A  letter  to  Oliver  Wolcott  of  this  date,  on  the 
Genet  times,  has  a  profound  social  and  political 
tnith  Avell  expresseil,  and  shows  Hopkins  a  skilful 
prose  writer.  '*  The  southern  democrats  api)ear 
m  newspaiters,  in  speeches  in  Congress,  &c.,  to 
come  mueli  nearer  etiecting  their  measures  than 
is  really  tlie  case.  It  never  was  nor  can  be,  that 
the  measures  of  such  men  should  be  impular  in 
l^ew  England.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  knato- 
ing  such  a  ]>eoplo  as  tlie  New  Euglanders,  so  as 
to  calculate  criM^ked  ]>olitics  to  their  taste,  with- 
out living  among  them  from  early  youth.  Ha- 
rangues, ever  so  well  i)eppered  with  '  well-bom,' 
*monocrats,'  ' aristoerats,'  'hell  of  monarchy,' 
&c.  &c.,  are  so  far  fnim  really  effecting  anything 
in  these  parts,  that  whenever  the  £»till  thinking 
part  of  the  comnmnity  can  be  bn)ught  to  manifest 
their  minds  on  any  measure  of  consequence,  they 
will  at  once  drown  a  din  of  complaining  |)olitics 
which,  of  itself,  would  seem  fonnidable.  The 
more  a  man  is  among  all  sorts  of  i^eople,  the  more 
fulfy  will  he  learn  tlie  unmeasured  difference 
there  is  between  the  sentiment  of  newspapers, 
replete  with  local  iK>litics,  and  the  opinions  of  an 
enlightened  ixK)ple  in  the  i)eaceable  and  successful 
pursuit  of  wealth  and  happiness.  I  find  more 
and  more,  that  a  busy  set  of  wrongheads  can  at 
pleasure  stir  up  for  a  time  any  sentiments  they 
please  in  cities,  and  that  there  is  a  great  aptitude 
in  most  men  to  consider  cities  as  worlds,  or  at 
least  as  the  manufactories  of  sentiments  for  whole 
countries,  and  much  of  this  may  be  true  in  the 
old  world ;  but  in  New  England  the  contrary  is 
and  ever  will  be  true  as  long  as  our  schools, 
presses,  and  town  cori)orations  last.^t 

To  the  Echo  he  contributed  only  tlie  two  New 
Year's  Addi-esses  for  the  Coimecticut  Courant  of 
1796  and  '6,  and  portions  of  The  Political  Green 
HauM  for  the  year  1798.  In  these  passages  he 
celebrates  the  arrival  of  Genet. 

But  though  the  French  are  giant  sinners, 
Yet  have  we  not  lorn  7% fo/<6  beginners? 
Which  though  a  molish  sort  of  mice, 
May  grow  to  rats  like  nits  to  Uce, 
Gnaw  thro*  our  vessers  lower  quarter. 
And  fill,  and  sink  her  in  deep  water. 
See  fraught  with  democratic  lore, 
Genet  arrived  on  Charleston  shore. 
But,  as  was  meet,  first  broach*d  his  miBsion, 
To  men  of  sans-culotte  condition  ; 
AVho  throng'd  around  with  open  throats, 
Ad  round  old  Crunoe  flock*d  the  qotUfi^ 
And  learn*d  his  sermon,  to  his  wishes. 
As  AuKtifi  taught  huge  shoals  oi  Jiihes  ; 
Made  uU  the  antifederal  presses, 
Screech  shrill  hoeannas,  styFd  addresses ; 
And  while  to  Court  he  took  his  way, 


•  Poets  of  Connecticut,  p.  89. 

t  Gibb."*:}  Adtiiiiibtrotton  of  Waftblngton  and  Adams,  IL  lOOL 


Sung  hallelujahs  to  Crenet ; 

But  still  our  Pnliiiurus  saw, 

With  cool  contempt  this  stormy  flaw. 

And,  spite  of  all  the  Belial  band, 

Steer'd  safe  our  leaky  bark  to  land. 

Like  Hessian  flies,  imported  o*er. 

Clubs  self-create  infest  our  shore. 

And  see  yon  western  rebel  band, 

A  medley  mix*d  from  ev*ry  land ; 

Scotch,  Imh,  renegadoes  rude. 

From  Faction's  dregs  fermenting  brewed; 

Misguided  tools  of  antifeds. 

With  clubs  anarchical  for  your  heads. 

Why  would  ye  make  this  cost  and  trouble 

Yourselves  of  warlike  flames  tlie  stubble! 

Tire  down  the  arm  out-stretch'd  to  save. 

And  freedom's  cradle  make  her  grave  ? 

The  fatal  year  of  Robespierre,  and  the  hope 
of  Poland  in  Kosciusko,  and  such  home  matters 
as  the  mania  for  land  siiecnlation,  Wayne's  Indian 
victory,  and  Washington's  second  appointment  as 
Commander-in-Chief  by  President  Adams. 

£as*d  now  of  much  incumbent  weight. 
Proceeds  the  business  of  the  State, 
Rais'd  by  the  sounds  of  war's  alarms. 
Our  ardent  youth  all  fly  to  arms. 
And  from  the  work-shop  and  the  field, 
The  active  labourers  seize  the  shield ; 
While  on  the  silvered  brow  of  age. 
Relumes  the  fire  of  martial  rage. 
Our  veteran  Chiefs,  whose  honoured  scars 
Are  trophies  still  of  former  wars. 
Appointed  move  beneath  their  shield, 
To  reap  the  ripen*d  martial  field. 
And  lo !  from  Vernon's  sacred  hill. 
Where  peaceful  spirits  love  to  dwell — 
Where  twice  retir'd  from  war's  alarms, 
Slept,  and  awoke,  his  .conquering  arms. 
The  Hero  comes  I — whose  Laurels  green. 
In  bloom  eternal  shall  be  seen ; 
While  Gallic  Ivy  fades  away. 
Before  the  scorching  eye  of  Day. 
He  comes! — he  comes!  to  re-array 
Your  hosts,  ye  hei-oes,  for  th*  affray  I 
Him  for  your  head— collect  from  far 
The  shield,  the  sword,  and  plume  of  war; 
Indignant  earth  rejoicing  hears. 
Fell  insult  bristling  up  your  spears. 
And  joins  her  hosts  to  crush  tne  foes. 
Of  virtue  and  her  own  rejKMe. 

Jefferson  had  nothing  to  thank  Dr.  Lemnel 
Hopkins  for,  if  the  lines  which  follow  are  from 
his  pen: — 

Great  sire  of  stories  past  belief. 
Historian  of  the  Mingo  chief. 
Philosopher  of  Indian's  hair. 
Inventor  of  a  rocking  chair. 
The  correspondent  of  MazzS 
And  Banneker  less  black  than  he ! 
With  joy  we  find  you  rise  from  cogning 
With  Judge  M'Kean  and  "  foolish  Logan,* 
And  reeling  down  the  factious  dance. 
Dispatch  the  Doctor  off  to  France, 
To  tell  the  Frenchmen,  to  their  cost. 
They  reckoned  here  without  their  hopt 

Allen,  who  brings  his  characters  to  a  religioos 
test  in  his  "  American  Biographical  Dictionary," 
intimates  that  Hopkins  himself  at  one  time  had 
some  symi)athie8  in  common  with  Jefferson.  "  In 
his  early  life,"  says  he,  *'  he  admired  the  infidel 
philoBophers  of  France ;  in  his  last  days  he  read 


LSMUEL  HOPKIHB> 


te."  His  penonnl  appeannoe  ww  pMnlior, 
San,  stooping,  and  long-limbed,  with  large 
)  and  light  eyes,"  says  Kettell,  to  whioli 
:ion  Allen  sapplies  n  corresponding  ftoeo- 
mneoted  with  his  mL-dioal  pnetioe. — "As 
ei&ii,  he  vraa  retiiarknMe  fur  bis  DDoearing 
<n4  to  bis  patietita,  sonietimce  devoting  to 
tient  wholii  days  and  nights.  Onoe,  on 
lUled  to  a  child  sick  with  the  wmrlet  fever 
unilj  to  which  he  was  a  stranger,  he 
the  room  without  saying  a  word,  and, 
Che  cliild  loaded  with  bed-clothes  in  a 
room,  he  seized  the  child  in  his  arms,  and 
ont  of  the  honae,  followed  with  cries  and 
ricks  f"!'  his  appearance  was  nnooath  «nd 
But  TV  ting  in  a  oool  shade,  he  called  for 
tid  hnd  the  pleasnre  of  seeing  the  child 
I  to  health." 

)  has  been  no  separate  collection  of  Dr. 
a's  poetry. 


■»  of  nations,  rall'd  in  high  debate, 
ndred  realma,  lo  Hire  the  ainking  atAte, 
lleM  sway  uii  one  brond  base  to  re&r — 
e  pBtdrnnl  clainu  yonr  lingerti]g  ear; 

wide  clime  my  fostering  cares  extend, 
lardian  genius  and  your  deathleu  friend. 

tptendiil  victory  on  her  trophied  car. 
torn  these  ahorea  the  last  renuum  of  war, 
ch  glarl  state,  that  bonats  Columbia'a  name, 

freedom  and  ascend  to  fame, 
onbuunded  atretch  their  ardent  eyea, 
Jth  and  empire  from  their  labor  rise, 
nred  Bons  beheld  the  discord  cease, 
thed  their  >orruwB  in  the  songs  of  peoee. 

these  bright  scenes,  with  happiest  omens 

e  the  fleeting  visions  of  the  mom  I 

s  fuir  fabric  from  its  base  be  hurl'd, 

elm  in  du«t  the  glorica  of  the  world  I 

who  s:iw  the  henvens  tempestaous  lower, 

:  the  arm  of  irritated  power, 

ouls  diste  .di.ig  with  the  watting  flood, 

1  the  firm  foundations,  built  in  blood, 

<rd  eeiicd.  will  ye  desert  the  plan  I 

nish'd  Babel  of  the  bliss  of  man  t 

irch  the  tleld  of  death,  where  heroes,  lost 

s  oh«:ura,  can  tell  whnt  freedom  cost. 

conquest  smiled ;  there  slain  amid  the  crowd, 

ng'd  pmmiicuoiis  with  no  winding  shroud, 

dly  hand  their  gory  wounds  to  lave, 

isanda  moulder  in  a  common  grave, 


oh  Laureiial  gnsping  hi 
'h,  war's  lateat  sacrifice; 
bosom  heaves  with  writhing  pain. 


ng  youth,  war's  lateat  se 
'■whi'-  ■■■         ' - 


low-white  bosom  atnin ; 
\i  of  rose  IS  wan,  a  deadly  hue 
is  face,  that  chills  with  lucid  dew. — 
nrren,  glorious  with  exi>iriiig  brciith, 
'  corse,  that  smiles  in  ghastly  death  : 
er  bleed,  and  o'er  yon  wintry  wall. 
»  of  slain,  see  great  Montgomery  fall! 


ithos. 


ews  stitfen'd,  silver'd  o'er  their  hair, 
their  steps  of  age,  they  move  forlorn, 
la  forgotten  by  the  song  of  »oorn_; 
iful  truth  still  nggravutea  the  pain, 
■hey  coiiquer'd.  mid  they  bled  in  vun. 
ye  reiiinaiite  uf  in^lorioua  wars, 
(Tour  marks  of  merit,  hide  your  fears, 
of  power,  of  titled  pride  accused, 
yuur  graves  dishonor'dand  abused 
[.—21 


Lo,  t. 
In  de 

Eaoh  feloij  chief  hi*  maddeuing  tliouBands  draws. 
And  claims  bold  lieenae  from  uie  bond  at  law* ; 
In  other  atatM  the  choMii  sires  of  shame, 
Stamp  their  vile  knaveries  with  a  t<^al  name; 
In  honor's  aeat  the  sons  of  meannea  swarm. 
And  seante*  base,  the  work  of  mobs  ]>erfona. 
To  wealth,  to  power  the  sons  of  union  rise. 
While  foea  dende  yon  and  while  friends  despise 
Stand  forth,  ye  trmitora,  at  your  juuntry'a  bar.- 


Ye  ail 


'yetei    ,,  . 

And  uiiiou'a  empire  Imt  in  empty  dreams: 
Your  namea  ezpandiug  with  your  growing  crime. 
Shall  float  disgustful  down  the  stream  of  time, 
Each  futnre  age  applaad  the  avenging  song. 
And  outraged  nature  vindicate  the  wroog. 

Ye^  there  are  men.  who,  touch'd  witii  heavenlyflre, 
Bej'ond  the  oonfiuea  of  these  climes  aspire. 
Beyond  the  praises  of  a  tyrant  age. 
To  live  immortal  in  the  patriot  [»ge; 
Who  greatly  dare,  thongti  warning  worlds  oppose. 
To  pour  just  vengeance  on  tliair  country's  foes. 

And  to  t  the  eUieriol  worlds  assert  your  eanse. 
Celestial  aid  the  voice  of  virtue  drawa  ; 
The  curEaini  blue  of  yon  expansion  rend ; 
From  opening  akias  heroic  shodeB  descend. 
See,  robed  in  light,  the  forms  of  heaven  appear. 
The  varri«r  spirita  of  your  friends  are  near ; 
Each  on  his  steed  of  fire  (his  quiver  stored 
With  sbafta  of  vengeance)  grasps  his  flam  iug  a  word: 
The  barcing  blade  waves  lush,  and  Jijip'il  in  blood, 
Hurls  plagues  and  death  on  discord'a  faithless  brood. 

Yet  what  the  hope!  the  drenms  of  cougrei*  fitde. 
The  federal  union  siuka  in  endless  ehade, 
Knoh  feeble  call,  that  warns  the  realms  around, 
Seema  the  faint  echo  of  a  dying  aouud, 
Eiich  requisition  wafts  in  fleeting  air, 
And  not  one  state  regards  the  powerless  prayer, 

Ve  wouton   states,   by  heaven's    b««t  bleaaings 

Long  on  the  lap  of  fostering  luxury  nuraed, 
'Wliat  fickle  freuy  nvee,  what  vinous  strange. 
Inspire  your  boaoma  with  the  lust  of  change  I 
Aud  frames  the  wish  to  fly  from  fancied  ill. 
And  yield  your  freedom  to  a  monarch's  will! 
Go  view  the  lamia  to  lawless  power  a  prey. 
Where  tyrants  govern  with  unboandod  sway  ; 


See  the  long  pomp  in  gorgeous  si 


iisplay  d. 


<n  tbeir  veat, 
I    In  tissued  rob^  1«11  beauteous  pages  drest ; 
I   Where  moves  the  pageant,  throng  uniiumber'd  ^ves, 
I  Lords,  dukee.  and  princes,  titu]:iry  knaves 
Confusedly  shine,  the  purple  gcmm'd  with  stars. 
Sceptres,  and  globes,  and  crowns,  nnd  ruble  1  cara, 
'  On  gilded  orba  the  tlmndering  chariots  rolt'd. 
Steeds  snorting  fire,  nnd  chniupiTig  bitts  of  gold. 
Prance  to  the  trumpet's  voice — while  each  assumes 
I  A  loftier  gait,  oud  lifts  his  neck  of  |>lnmes. 
I  High  on  the  moving  throne,  aud  ueur  the  van, 
I  The  tyrant  rides,  the  chosen  scourge  of  man ; 
I  Clariona.  and  flutea,  and  drums  his  wny  prepare. 
And  slionting  millions  rend  the  consciixu  air  | 
Millions,  whose  Geaselen  toils  the  i>om]>  sustain, 
I   Whose  hour  of  stupid  joy  repays  an  age  of  pain. 
From  yean  of  darkuesa  springs  the  regal  line. 
Hereditary  kings  by  right  divine; 
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Tis  theirs  to  riot  on  all  nature's  spoils, 
For  them  with  pangs  unblest  the  pensant  toils, 
-^or  them  the  earth  prolific  teems  with  grain, 
Theirs,  the  dread  labors  of  the  derious  main, 
Annunl  for  them  the  wasted  land  renews 
The  gifts  oppressive,  mid  extorted  dues. 
For  them  when  slaughter  spreads  the  gor^  plains. 
The  life-blood  gushes  from  a  thousand  veins, 
While  the  dull  herd,  of  earth-born  pomp  nfhdd. 
Adore  the  power  that  coward  meanness  made. 
Let  Poland  tell  what  woe  retarning  springs, 
Where  right  elective  yields  the  crown  to  kings  I 
War  guides  the  choice — each  candidate  abhorred 
Founds  his  firm  title  on  the  wasting  sword. 
Wades  to  the  throjie  amid  the  sanguine  flood, 
And  dips  his  purple  in  Uie  nation's  blood. 

Behold,  where  Venice  rears  her  sea-girt  towen. 
O'er  the  vile  crowd  proud  oligarchy  lowers; 
While  each  Aristocrat  affects  a  throne. 
Beneath  a  thousand  kings  the  poor  plebeinns  growL 

Nor  less  abhorr'd  the  certain  woe  that  waits 
The  giddy  nige  of  democratic  states ; 
Whose  popular  breath,  high  blown  in  restless  tide^ 
No  laws  con  temper,  and  no  reason  guide ; 
An  equal  sway  their  mind  indignant  spurns, 
To  wanton  change  the  bliss  of  freedom  turns, 
Led  by  wild  demagogues  the  factious  crowd. 
Mean,  fierce,  imperious,  insolent  and  loud, 
Nor  fame  nor  wealth  nor  power  nor  system  draws, 
They- see  no  object  and  perceive  no  cause, 
But  feel  by  turns,  in  one  disastrous  hour, 
Th*  extremes  of  license  and  th'  extremes  of  power. 

What  madness  prompts,  or  what  ill-omen'a  fates, 
Your  realm  to  parcel  into  petty  states  f 
Shall  lordly  Hudson  part  contending  powers! 
And  brood  Potomac  lave  two  hostile  shores? 
Must  Allegany's  sacred  summits  bear 
The  im])ious  bulwarks  of  perpetual  war? 
His  hundred  streams  receive  your  heroes  slain ff 
And  bear  your  sons  inglorious  to  the  main  f 
Will  stjitcs  cement  by  feebler  bonds  allied  f 
Or  join  more  closely  as  they  more  divide  ? 
Will  this  vain  scheme  bid  restless  factions  cease? 
Check  foreign  wars  or  fix  internal  peace? 
Coll  public  credit  from  her  grave  to  rise? 
Or  gain  in  grandeur  what  they  lose  in  size? 
In  wis  weak  realm  can  countless  kingdoms  start, 
Strong  with  new  force  in  each  divided  part? 
While  empire's  head,  divided  into  four. 
Gains  life  oy  severance  of  diniinish'd  power  ? 
So  when  the  philosophic  hand  divides 
The  full  grown  polypus  in  genial  tides, 
Each  sevcr'd  part,  mform'd  with  latent  life, 
Acquires  new  vigor  from  the  friendly  knife, 
0*er  peopled  sands  the  puny  insects  creep, 
Till  the  next  wave  absorbs  them  in  the  deep. 

What  then  remains?  must  pilgrim  freedom  fly 
From  these  loved  regions  to  her  native  sky  ? 
When  the  fair  fugitive  the  orient  chased. 
She  fix'd  her  seat  beyond  the  watery  waste ; 
Her  docile  sons  (enough  of  power  resign'd. 
And  natural  rites  in  social  leagues  combined,) 
In  virtue  firm,  though  jealous  in  her  cause. 
Gave  senates  force  and  energy  to  laws, 
From  ancient  habit  local  i>owers  obey. 
Yet  feel  no  reverence  for  one  genernf  sway. 
For  bi  ench  of  faitli  no  keen  compulsion  feel, 
And  feel  no  interest  in  the  federal  weaL 
But  know,  ye  favored  roce,  one  potent  head. 
Must  rule  your  states,  and  strike  your  foes  with 

dread. 
The  finance  regulate,  the  trade  control. 
Live  through  the  empire,  and  accord  the  whole. 

Ere  death  invades,  and  night's  deep  curtain  falls. 
Through  ruiu'd  realms  the  voice  of  Union  calls. 


Loud  Us  the  trump  of  heaven  through  dariurais 

roars, 
When  gyrnl  gusts  entomb  Caribbean  towers. 
When  nature  trembles  through  the  deeps  conyulsedf 
And  ocean  foams  from  craggy  difis  repulsed. 
On  you  she  ealls!  attend  the  warning  cry, 
"  Ye  live  iwited,  or  divided  die." 

THS  BTFOCBITE>  HOPS. 

Blest  IS  the  man,  who  from  the  womb 

To  saintship  him  betakes. 
And  when  too  soon  his  child  shall  coma, 

A  long  confession  makes. 

When  next  in  Broad  Churoh-alley  he 

Shall  take  his  former  place, 
Relates  his  past  iniquity, 

And  consequential  grace ; 

Declares  how  long  by  Satan  vex'd. 

From  truth  he  did  depart. 
And  tells  the  time,  and  tells  the  text» 

That  smote  his  flinty  heart 

He  stands  in  half-way-covenant  sure ; 

Full  ^ve  long  years  or  more. 
One  foot  in  church's  pale  secure. 

The  other  out  of  door. 

Then  riper  grown  in  gifts  and  grace. 

With  every  rite  complies. 
And  deeper  lengthens  aown  his  face^ 

And  higher  rolls  his  eye^ 

He  tones  like  Pharisee  sublime, 

Two  lengthy  prayers  a  day, 
The  same  that  he  from  early  prime. 

Has  heard  his  father  say. 

Each  Sunday  perch'd  on  bench  of  pew. 

To  passing  priest  he  bows. 
Then  loudly  'mid  the  quavering  crew. 

Attunes  his  vocal  nose. 

With  awful  look  then  rises  slow. 

And  prayerful  visage  sour. 
More  fit  to  fright  the  apostate  foe. 

Than  seek  a  pardoning  power. 

Then  nodding  hears  the  sermon  next. 

From  priest  haranguing  loud. 
And  douoles  down  each  quoted  text, 

From  Genesis  to  Jude. 

And  when  the  priest  holds  forth  addresi^ 

To  old  ones  bK>rn  anew. 
With  holy  pride  and  wrinkled  face. 

He  rises  m  his  pew. 

Good  works  he  careth  nought  about, 

But  faith  alone  will  seek. 
While  Sunday's  pieties  blot  out. 

The  knaveries  of  the  week. 

He  makes  the  poor  hi^  daily  prayer. 
Yet  drives  tliem  from  his  board ; 

And  thouffh  to  his  own  good  he  swear. 
Through  habit  breaks  his  word. 

This  man  advancing  fresh  and  fair. 

Shall  all  his  race  complete ; 
And  wave  at  last  his  hoary  hair, 

Arrived  at  deacon's  seat. 

There  shall  he  nil  church  honors  have. 

By  joyous  brethren  given — 
Till  priest  in  funeral  sermon  grave. 

Shall  send  him  straight  to  heaven. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

The  name  of  MadiM)n  is  identified  with  the  polJ* 
tiad  literature  of  the  country,  beyond  the  aniupe 


JAKES  MADISON. 


which  hit  oOdti  Mate  pap«n  mimt  claim,  bj  his 
defence  of  Um  GcHutitntion  in  the  Ftthralitt,  uul 
hb  fiidvAd  history  of  tlie  Debates  In  the  great 
Aswmbl;  which  gave  baund^  and  autiiority  to 
our  itational  anvemmcnL  In  the!«  he  will  be 
remembered  by  the  political  student  in  the  li- 
brary, when  the  eye  h  withdrawn  frum  the  pub- 
lic acts  of  bin  adiiiiiiistratioD. 

He  was  bom  March  6  (Old  Style),  1751,  nt  the 
house  of  his  matemHl  grand mntber,  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock river,  in  King  George  county,  Virginia. 
Ilia  home,  and  the  residence  of  his  parents,  waa 
at  Uiintpcllter,  in  Orange  county,  in  the  neiglibor- 
hood  of  Montiocllo.  His  early  HtuUies  were  undur 
tliuchargeof  a  Scottish  teacher,  Donald  KobinMn, 
arnl  of  the  Episcdfial  mraiatcr  of  the  [larish,  the 
Rev.  Thnioas  ICartin.  A  reelilcnoe  at  the  Gilleite 
ef  William  and  Mary  lieing  considered  nnheultliy 
for  a  nwantaineer,  he  was  sunt  to  PrincL-ioii, 
where  he  took  his  degree  in  1TT2,  and  soseimrfd 
the  respect  of  its  pr^'^dent.  Dr.  Witlierspoon,  that 
ht)  suliseqneDtly  remarked  to  JcBeraun,  titnt  in  hia 
whole  career  at  the  college  lie  had  never  known 
him  say  or  do  an  indiscreet  thing.*  Thna  early 
were  the  pmJence  and  pnrity  of  his  character 
eetablished.  He  remained  with  Withersnoon, 
continuing  hia  course  of  rooiling  under  tils  diret'- 
tion  beyond  the  eolk-ge  term.  The  two  men 
nndemtood  each  other's  liigbquaimcs.  Madison's 
studies  nt  Princeton  injured  Ilia  health  for  some 
year^  lie  allowed  at  times  but  three  hoars  out 
of  the  twenty-four  tu  Kleep,  the  rcat  wai  pven 
to  his  books.t  On  his  return  to  Virginia  he 
gave  some  attention  to  law.  PoliticaJ  life,  how- 
ever, was  his  vocation,  lie  gave  the  first  proof 
of  his  advocacy  of  liberty  in  bis  etTurta  in  behalf 
of  the  Baptist  clergy,  who  fell  under  the  penalties 
of  the  exL-iting  lawi  against  the  preaching  of  dis- 
senters from  the  established  Epi«»pal  Church. 
In  17T6  he  was  a  member  of  the  CoiiventioD 
which  formed  the  first  constitution  of  Virginia ; 
then  in  the  State  Legislature,  an<l  uiember  of  the 
Council  of  State,  assisting  Henry  and  Jefferson, 
who  were  then  Governors  of  Virginia;  in-  the 
Revolntionary  Congress,  In  1780,  writing  the 
Mate  papers  to  Jay  in  Spain,  of  instructioim  as  to 
the  Right  on  the  Mississippi,  to  the  states  on  the 
paj-raeLit  due  the  army.  Again,  from  1781r-6, 
in  his  State  Legislature,  distint''iishing  himself  by 
the  lil>enJity  and  integrity  of  his  views.  In 
17S7  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  which 
funned  the  Constitntion,  in  which  lie  bore  so 
active  a  part  In  oiunael  and  dclibenition.  He 
was  unwearied  in  his  attendance  on  this  body; 
and  fblly  conscious  of  the  vast  impiirtaiica  of  all 
its  counsels,  kept  with  the  diligence  of  a  hired 


•  Jnhn  Quiner  Adunt'i  DI<caurK  nn  tha  Ute  of  Madlnan. 

Uf  It*  Kdllor,  8.  D.  Lmmm'.  Ilie  piibllilifr  it  Ifao  MidlKD 
PilwIA  dnvi  Ihls  nollnabla  ItMim  fniiu  the  urlv  wid  pm- 
tnelKl  lll-lic«llh,w1tblbakiimlin!<ifHullun.  -Vt  Icnrn,' 
k*  ■•>>.  -  mm  itaoil  nDlbnilly.  Ihu  hr  umrr  thiui  i4xly  rcan 
ke  MiOitrcit  mm  urganle  bnllly  limulully.  wlitrh  li  man- 
UniHHl  iiiily  r<iT  Uw  iHitpue  of  t&a  Hmiiingln;  nHrcllnn.  Iiow 
Ihik  1iu«  clH'*rfuL  hihI  how  nwfai  llfi.  iniijr  !».  nrllli  iiiienihlc 
badlli.  ■ml  Inw  much  (iijnymcnl  itur  th-  liod.  n»iirllliftand- 
Ibi  biKtUj  mUfonuDci,  wbwh  an  a  cun«[ant  luurev  vf  upcaol. 


reporter,  ftill  and  accurate  reports  of  all  its  de- 
bates, Tlieae  he  |irepareil  for  publication,  and 
left  as  a  legacy  to  his  fuiriily  and  his  country. 
In  the  prefice,  which  he  liiinself  wrote  to  the 
manu*eri]it,  he  gives  this  noble  motive  for  the 
vast  labor  eneonnter&l  in  the  work : — "  The  curi- 
osity I  hod  felt  during  my  rescarchee  into  the 
history  of  the  most  distinguislie<i  confederaciea, 

farticninrly  tbttie  of  antiijiiity,  and  tlio  defidency 
found  ill  the  meana  of  satisfying  it,  more  espe- 
cially in  what  related  to  the  prwess,  the  jn-inci- 
ples,  tiK  reasons,  and  the  aiitici|iatiuns  which 
prevailed  in  the  formation  of  tbem,  doteniiinod 
me  to  preserve,  as  far  as  I  conlil,  an  exact  ac- 
count of  what  might  pa.«8  in  the  Conventioo 
whilst  oTecuting  ila  trust,  with  the  magnitude  of 
which  I  was  duly  iiiipresscil,  as  I  was  by  tlio 
gratification  [ironiisoil  to  future  curiosity  by  an 
authentic  exhibition  of  the  objects  tbe  opinions, 
and  the  reasonings  from  which  Hie  now  system 
of  government  was  to  receive  ib  jieculiar  struc- 
ture anil  orgimization.    Nor  was  I  unaware  of 
the  value  of  eunh  a  contribution  to  the  fund  of 
materials  for  the  history  of  a  Coiistituliun  on 
wiiich  would  be  staked  tJie  happiness  of  a  people, 
great  eten  in  its  infancy,  and  txeaibly  the  canae 
of  lil>erty  throughout  the  world."     A  half  cen- 
tury nft.TWurdK,  in  1840,  these  Debate^  with  por- 
tions of  his  CorresjHindenco,  were  published  by 
order  of  Congress,  at  the  instigntioii  of  n  meaaga 
from  General  Jackson ;  thirty  thonaiuul  dollara 
lioiiig  imid    by  Govennuent  to  Mm.   Madisoa 
for  iho  work.    When  the  reT-ult  of  the  debates 
was  brought  before  the  countrj-  for  adoption,  be 
unied  their  ncce|>tni)ce  by  a  JKiwerful  cWn  of 
argument,  in  eteir  Huccinct  phrase,  in  conjunction 
with  Hamilbin,  in   the  FederalUt,  the  labor*  <* 
the  two  l)eing  sometimes  united  in  the  same  arti- 
cle.   The  im[iers  which  Madison  wrote,  and  to 
which  lie  bore  a  part,  twenty-nine  in  nombefT 
discuss  Ihe  tendencies  of  aasociolcd  govemmenla 
to  anarchy   rather  than   deBpiitism,  the  power* 
])ropose<i  to  l«  veateil  in  tlie  Union,  the  retaw** 
of  the  general  with  the  stivto  authorities.  awllW 
separation  and  uiutoal  dependence  of  the  fcicwe* 
of  Ihe  central  ndthority.      lie  secured  the  C>««i- 
tution  whicli  be  thus  urged  uiwn  the  p(*'?*^  '^ 
his  )>ersonal  exertions  in  tlio  convenii'« ''f  ^^ 
own  state   for   its   adoption.     TTben   is-  Siwal 
JeflTerson  beeaiiic  Secretary  of  Staif.  J*  J***^ 
to  Moilieon  for  wrnnsel  whea  Hmk^*^*"-^-^ 
■     his  pollers  of  PatijUm  «  "" 


with    France,   securing  the  pen  rf 
reply,  in  the  Icltera  of  Htlniii». 

Iteconiing  President.  MaifiMc  fiW  »*  sieer?- 
tnrysliip  during  Iris  odminiKnfiJnn.  (•mnsdnic  j 
the  Pioaidency  itself  in  19Ml    ""-  --  — "■— 
tion  of  Ills  second  term  b*  »x^' 
in  'Virginia,^-henoe.with  die  « 
of  months  while  he  war^MpM   n  tu:  ?^""Htiii 
of  tlio  Htat«  oon^tiniBcn  k  Bimnuim.  mn    xm 
visits  to  the  UnirtrwiT  m  iTaunirtis^ib--  -v-i(»t, 
ho  ttuccce^le^l  Jeffenum  ■*  ^itmtr.  la   w'-r  uh.'r~ 
wards  went  bev<«id  iht  linii*  a  uw  wnnt-         j^, 
poaaed  hi-  liioe  in  At  TBnwiiiew  n*  au-  luiiu-.    ^, 
tho  pnrsnitaof  lit«i«niR  «iu.ini  «nir'  ii   luiiu,.^ 
history;    lii*  nmivi- miiam*   u    ■::Jinf.-r     (...^^^ 
pered'bvLif-cbmnit  jlmee-.  iil  "•  -.sir-i   ■■.,;;    , 
June  as,  ISSB.  ai  ti"  •ovawr-i    a~,    n;-  -^^ 

long  iovalid.  ol  c>pr:-;ivi.     Aiu--.-    ir.-n-^     ^^ 
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death,  as  if  to  gather  up  the  great  constitutional 
lessons  of  his  Ufe,  he  penned  these  sentences  of 
advice  to  his  countrymen ; — "  The  advice  nearest 
to  my  heart  and  dearest  to  my  convictions  is, 
that  the  Union  of  the  States  be  cherished  and 
perpetuated.    Let  the  avowed  enemy  to  it  be  re- 

Sxded  as  a  Pandora  with  lier  box  opened,  and 
e  disguised  one  as  the  serpent,  creeping  with 
deadly  wiles  into  Paradise.^^'^ 

JOHN  LEDTABD. 

JoiTN  Ledtabd,  one  of  the  most  distingnished 
of  travellers,  was  bom  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  Fort  Griswold,  at  Groton,  Connecticut, 
in  1751.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  sea-captain, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  leaving  a  wi- 
dow and  fonr  children.  Soon  after  the  lather's 
death,  the  dee<l  of  the  small  family  estate  at  Gro- 
ton disappeared,  and  the  pro|)erty  reverted  to  the 
former  owner,  the  father  of  the  deceased.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  widow  repaired  with  her 
children  to  her  father's  residence  at  Southold, 
where  she  married  a  few  years  ^ter.  Dr.  Moore 
of  that  place.  John  was  removed,  after  this  event, 
to  Hartford,  where  he  became  an  inmate  of  his 
grandfather's  family.  He  attended  school,  and  at 
first  studied  law  ;  but  abandoning  that  profession, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Dr.  Wheelock,  an  intimate  friend  of  his  grimd- 
&ther,  who  died  shortly  before  this  time,  to  enter 
Dartmouth  College,  and  determined  to  fit  himself 
for  a  missionary  life  among  the  Indians. 

The  college  had  been  established  but  two  years 
before  at  Hanover — a  place  yet  surrounded  by 
the  "  forest  primaeval."  Ledyanl  brought  with 
him  a  quantity  of  calico  and  other  articles  de- 
signed for  u$K)  in  tlieatricd  representations,  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  very  partial. 
A  stage  was  fitted  up,  on  which  he  performed 
Syphax  in  the  tmge<ly  of  Cato.  College  life, 
however,  even  with  the  aid  of  these  amusements, 
proved  too  monotonous  for  his  taste ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  four  months  he  disappeared,  atid 
wandered  among  the  Indians,  visiting  the  Six  Na- 
tions, to  the  borders  of  Canada.  During  his  ab- 
sence of  three  and  a  half  months,  he  acquired  a 
familiarity  with  the  language  and  habits  of  this 
people  which  were  of  great  service  to  him  in  his 
future  travels.  He  returned  to  college  and  quiet- 
ly resumed  liis  studies ;  in  the  depth  of  the  follow- 
ing winter  he  led  a  party  of  his  fellow  students 
through  an  untracked  route  to  the  sununit  of  a 
neighboring  mountain,  where  they  passed  the 
night,  returning  next  day. 

He  seems  to  have  gradually  abandoned  a  mis- 
sionary life ;  and  after  passing  a  few  months 
more  at  college,  determined  to  depart.  With  the 
aid  of  some  of  his  friends,  he  cut  down  a  large 
tree,  frbm  which  they  fashioned  a  canoe  three 
feet  wide  and  fifty  long.  On  its  completion,  it 
was  launched  in  the  Connecticut;  and  I^edyard, 
having  etjuipped  himself  witli  a  bearskin  and  pro- 
visions, started  to  descend  a  river,  of  which  he 
knew  little  or  nothing  beyond  its  general  course. 
He  lloated  along  with  the  stream,  stopi)ing  only 
at  night,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  reading  one 


*  Art  Madtson.  Enc.  Amer.  Art  Madison  and  the  Madison 
Papers.  Di-m.  RctIow,  March,  1889.  Benton's  Thirty  Years 
in  U.  8.  Senate,  I.  67a 


of  the  two  books,  the  Greek  Testament  and  Oyid, 
he  had  provided  himself  with,  when  he  was  arous- 
ed by  the  sound  of  the  rushing  water  at  Bellows^ 
Falls.  He  narrowly  escaped  ilestmction,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  bis  canoe  to  the  shore,  where 
it  was  draMm  round  to  the  stream  below  by  the 
Qxen  of  the  neighbors,  who  naturally  took  an  in- 
terest in  his  adventurous  course.  He  soon  after 
astonished  his  friends  by  appearing  at  Hartford, 
having  accomplished  his  dangerous  voyage  in  safe- 
ty. A  oorreq)ondenoe  followed  with  Dr.  Whee- 
lock, who  was  justly  displeased  with  his  pupil's 
vagaries.  Ledyard  adhered  to  his  intention  of 
studying  theology ;  and  aft^r  a  consultation  with 
the  neighboring  clergy,  went  to  East  Hampton, 
where  he  passed  a  month  *^  with  intense  applica- 
tion to  study"*  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Buell,  a  clergyman  in  high  repute  asaschokrand 
orator;  and  afterwards  travelled  through  Long 
IsUn<l.'*'  He  finally  presented  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  ordination,  and  was  rejected.  He  was 
disheartened  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  after  en- 
tered on  a  career  for  which  he  was  much  better 
fitted  by  nature,  embarking  as  a  sailor  at  New 
London  in  a  vessel  bound  to  Gibraltar.  He  was 
missed  on  arriving  at  that  port,  and  on  inquiry 
being  made,  found  in  ftill  uniform  in  the  ranks  of 
the  British  garrison.  On  being  remonstrated 
with,  he  consented  to  return  if  his  release  could 
be  procured.  This  was  granted  by  the  command- 
ing ofiicer,  and  I^yard  rejoined  his  sliip.  Tlie 
vessel  touched  at  Barbary  for  a  cargo  of  mules, 
and  returned  home  by  way  of  the  West  Indies 
about  a  year  after  her  departure. 

His  next  enterprise  wus  to  visit  England  in  qnest 
of  certain  wealthy  relatives.  He  found  the  nuni- 
ly  name  on  a  carriage,  and  made  his  way  to  its 
owner's  residence.  He  was  received  by  a  son  of 
this  gentleman  with  some  distrust^  as  the  latter 
had  never  heard  of  any  American  kinsmen.  Led- 
yard's  pride  was  hurt,  and  though  afterwards  in- 
vited by  the  father,  he  would  not  avail  himsetf  of 
any  proffered  kindness. 

Again  disappointed,  he  looked  about  him  for 
employment;  and  joined  the  expedition  which 
was  fitting  out  by  Captain  Cook,  for  his  third 
voyage,  lie  entered  the  marine  service,  and  was 
apjK)inted  by  Cook  a  corjxjral.  In  this  humble 
situation  he  accompanied  the  celebrated  expNsdi- 
tion,  whose  movements  are  well  known  from  the 
widespread  popularity  of  the  "  Voyages"  which 
bear  the  name  of  its  conunander. 

Ledyard  passed  two  years  in  England  after  the 
return  of  the  exi>edition,  and  then  returned  in  a 
British  man-of-war  to  Huntington  Bay,  Long 
Island  Sound.  lie  obtained  seven  days'  leave  of 
absence,  and  proceeded  to  Southold,  where  he  met 
his  mother. 

"She  kept,"  says  his  biographer,  Sparks,  "a 
boarding-house,  which  was  at  tliat  time  occupied 
chiefiy  by  British  officers.  He  rode  up  to  the 
door,  alighted,  went  in,  and  asked  if  he  could  be 
accommoilated  in  her  house  as  a  lodger.  She  rv.- 
plied  that  he  could,  and  showed  him  a  room  into 
which  his  baggage  was  conveyed.  After  having 
adjusted  his  dress,  he  came  out  and  took  a  seat  l>y 
the  fire,  in  company  with  several  other  officer  . 


*  Letter  by  Ledyard,  quoted  hy  Sparks,  Life,  p.  94. 
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irithcat  makiiig  himself  known  to  his  motiber,  or 
entering  into  oonvereation  with  any  person*  She 
freqaeinl  J  paraed  and  repassed  through  the  room, 
and  her  eye  was  observed  to  be  attracted  towards 
him  with  more  than  nsual  attention.  He  still 
remained  silent  At  last,  after  looking  at  him 
steadily  for  some  minutes  i^hc  deliberately  put  on 
her  spectacles,  approached  nearer  to  him,  begging 
his  pardon  for  her  rudeness,  and  telling  him  that 
he  so  much  resembled  a  son  of  hers,  who  had  been 
absent  eighn  years  that  she  could  not  resist  her 
inclination  to  view  him  more  closely.  The  scene 
that  followed  may  be  imagined  but  not  describ- 
ed ;  for  L.Mlyard  had  a  tender  heart,  and  affection 
for  his  mother  was  among  its  deepest  and  most 
constant  emotions.^ 

From  Southold  he  removed  to  his  old  residence 
with  his  uncle  at  Hartford,  having  taken  an  un- 
oeremonious  leave  of  the  royal  navy.     Here  he 

Srepared  for  the  press  his  narrative  of  CooVs 
hird  Voyage,*  availing  himself  freely  of  the 
brief  official  account  which  had  appeared  in 
England,  in  advance  of  the  full  reports. 

He  soon  after  visited  Philadelphia,  where  he 
endeavored  to  set  on  foot  a  trading  expedition 
to  the  North  Pacific  ooa^t  of  America.  He  had 
touched  at  this  region  in  his  late  expedition,  and 
become  convinced  of  its  advantages.  His  plan 
was  Ustened  to  with  favor  by  Robert  Morris,  and 
a  slup  engaged  for  the  purpose,  but  obstacles 
intervened.  Morris  finally  lost  patience,  and 
Ledyard  went  to  Paris  in  the  hope  of  there 
aooomplishing  his  plans.  He  crossed  to  Cadiz 
and  thence  made  his  way  to  Brest,  and  by  land 
to  L'Orient,  where  he  passed  the  winter,  the  mer- 
chan^B  of  the  i)lace  promising  to  fit  out  an  expedi- 
tion ill  th'3  si)ring.  When  the  time  came  they 
fiuied  to  do  so,  and  Ledyard  wont  to  Paris.  Here 
he  m.}t  Jdffjr^^n,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  his 
project,  foreseeing  its  ultimate  importance  to  the 
United  States.  Paul  Jones  also  favored  the 
scheme,  and  a  plan  was  arranged  by  which  that 
gallant  officer  was  to  be  placed  in  command  of 
two  vessels  to  proceed  to  tne  coast,  which  at  that 
time  had  been  visited  only  bv  Cook^s  expedition 
and  by  the  Ru*<ians,  who  had  established  a  few 
slight  trading  posts  on  the  acyacent  islands.  The 
vessels  were  to  collect  furs,  to  be  exchanged  for 
silks  and  teas  in  China,  and  return  home  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ledyard  being  left  on  the 
Pacific  to  establish  a  trading  depot,  and  eventually 
to  return  home  across  the  continent.  The  plan 
was  not  attempted,  and  in  pur>uance  of  the  same 
idea  he  projected  an  overland  journey  thnnigh 
tlie  north  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  Behring^s  Straits.t 


*  Joarnd  of  Oapt  Gpok's  last  voya^  fiiithfally  narrated 
from  the  orlgtoal  maaoScrtpt  of  Mr.  John  LedjranL    Hartford, 

ITcBL 

t  In  his  antoblo^rraphy,  Jefferson  speaks  of  Ledyard  as** a 
man  of  geuioa,  of  some  science,  and  of  fearless  course  and 
enterprise."*  and  sajs  that  after  his  fUlnre  to  cany  throngh  his 
•ehome  of  a  trading  royase  to  the  North  Paclflc  he  sn^^ 
feeted  to  him  an  orerland  Journey  throngh  Siberia  to  Beh- 
ring's  Straits,  and  thence  across  the  continent  to  the  United 
Statca.  He  vare  Ledyard  a  letter  of  introduction  to  La  Fay- 
ette, dated  Paris,  Feb.  9, 178S.  in  which  he  says  :— 

**  He  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  la^st  vovage  to  the 
]iortiiwe«tem  parts  of  America,  and  rendered  himself  nsefitl 
to  that  otBoer  on  some  occasions  by  a  soirit  of  enterprtee 
which  has  dt<tlngnlslied  hb  whole  MflB.  lie  has  genlas  and 
edncitlon  better  than  the  common,  and  a  talent  for  nseful  and 
Interesting  obserratlon.  I  bellere  him  to  be  an  tumestman, 
and  a  man  of  troth.  To  all  this  he  adds  Just  a^  much  singn'ar- 
ity  of  character,  and  of  that  particular  kind  too,  as  was  neces* 


After  long  and  wearisome  delars  tie  was  enabled 
by  a  sub^Hption  obtained  in  London  by  the  aid 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  other  iHends,. to  start  on 
this  ioumev.  He  crossed  fh)m  London  to  Ham- 
burg in  December,  next  visited  Copenhagen, 
where  he  shared  his  remaining  fhnds  with  aMa- 
jor  Liinghom,  a  countryman,  whom  he  endea- 
voured to  induce  to  join  him  in  his  Siberian  tour. 
Disappointed  in  this,  the  Major  remarking,  ^^I 
esteem  you,  but  I  can  travel  in  the  way  I  do, 
with  no  man  on  earth,"*  Ledyard  started  off 
alone,  and  made  his  way  round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
on  foot,  the  state  of  the  ice  rendering  it  impossi- 
ble to  pass  over  in  sledges  or  force  a  i)assage  in  a 
boat.  He  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  seven  weeks 
after  leaving  Stockholm.  Here  he  waited  for 
some  time  for  a  passport.  The  Empress  Catha- 
rine was  absent  on  her  magnificent  progress 
through  her  dominions,  and  tlie  traveller's  peti- 
tion seems  never  to  have  been  presented  to  her 
by  the  French  ambassador  to  whom  it  was  in- 
trusted. The  document  was  finally  obtained  and 
Ledyard  departed.  He  travelled  to  Moscow,  and 
thence  to  Kazan,  Tobolsk,  and  Bamaoul,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  tliousand  miles,  in  company  with  a' 
Sco^h  physician  in  the  employ  of  the  Empress. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  with  the  mail  courier 
to  Irkutsk.  Here  he  embarked  with  a  Swedish 
lieutenant  on  a  voyage  of  fouiteen  hundre<l  miles 
down  the  river  Lena  to  Yakutsk,  their  boat  being 
propelled  by  the  current  at  the  rate  of  eighty  to  a 
hundred  miles  a  day.  He  arrived  at  Yakutsk  on 
the  18th  of  September,  where  he  endeavored  to 
obtain  permission  to  push  forward  to  Okotsk,  but 
this  was  refused  on  the  plea  that  the  season  was 
too  far  advanced.  His  journal  at  this  period  con- 
tains the  following  passage :. — 

"  "What,  alas,  shall  I  do,  for  I  am  miserably  pre- 
pared for  this  unlooked  for  delay.  By  remainirg 
nere  through  the  winter,  I  cannot  expect  to  resume 
my  march  until  May,  which  will  be  eight  months. 
My  funds !  I  have  but  two  long  frozen  stases  more, 
and  I  shall  be  bevond  the  want,  or  aid  of  money, 
until,  emerging  trom  the  deep  deserts,  I  gain  tJie 
American  Atlantic  States ;  and  then,  thy  glowinff 
climates,  Africa,  explored,  I  will  lay  me  down,  and 
claim  my  little  portion  of  the  globe  I  have  viewed ; 
may  it  not  be  oefore.  How  many  of  the  noble- 
minded  have  been  subsidiary  to  me,  or  to  my*  enter- 
prises ;  yet  that  meagre  demon.  Poverty,  has  tra- 
velled with  me  hand  in  hand  over  half  the  globe, 
and  witnessed  what — the  tale  I  will  not  unfold  I 
Ye  children  of  wealth  and  idleness,  what  a  profitable 
conmierce  might  be  made  between  ua  A  little  of 
my  toil  might  better  brace  your  bodies,  g^ve  spring 
to  mind  and  zest  to  enjoyment ;  and  a  very  little  of 
that  wealth,  which  you  scatter  around  yon,  woold 
put  it  beyond  the  power  of  anything  but  death  to 
oppose  my  kindred  greetings  with  all  on  earth,  that 
bear  the  stamp  of  man.  This  is  the  third  time,  that 
I  have  been  overtaken  and  arrested  by  wint^ ;  and 


Mh^'rild 
c'aa  int^rt-Mfrtf 


sarj  to  make  him  nndertake  thejonmef  he 
he  get  safe  throngh  it.  I  think  he  vfll 
account  of  what  he  shall  hare  seen." 

*  Langhom  seems  to  bare  had  a  pawiaa  tvr  Xitrfinug  in  »nl 
of  the  way  parts  of  the  worid.  After  pottrx  w1*l»  t^ifntA  im 
wandered  orer  Bweden.  Xorwaj;  sad  Imr/^ot^  A<of''i.  I* 
1799,  found  the  following  eotiy  U  -W  f»r*l1«f«'  l»»*»«Mj 


Tomea.  which  then  oontataed  tai  trr^a 
me  r(>cord  thy  hneplf able  ftae.  i 
W.  Langhom.  United  Statca.  Jx."?  : 

traTelled  on  foot  ikom  Horv^  t*  A.vimtK* 
Ledyard,  18& 


"itMHIli* 
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prae.  ^  Fortune  thou  linst  hmiiblpd  ibb  at  Init,  for  I 
am  thia  uioment  the  slave  of  cowardly  ralicitade,   | 
leat  in  the  heart  of  this  dread  winter,  there  lark  the  ' 
needs  of  liUappointmenC  to  mv  sr^tent  desire  of  guu- 
ing  the  opp«eit«  continent    But  I  submit.'' 

To  KT^l  himself  of  ft  companion,  Captain  Bil- 
lings, eiii|>loyed  by  the  Knssian  government  on  an 
oiploration  of  the  Pncifio  coast,  for  hia  vojuge  in 
the  sprinfi,  he  returneil  with  tliat  gentleman  to 
Irkatsk,  the  joame;  being  made  on  tlie  froien 
nirface  of  the  river.  Hera  on  the  a4th  of  Febru- 
ftry,  lie  wm  arrested  anil  immediately  burned 
back  over  the  long  route  which  he  had  travelled, 
to  Moscow,  where  he  was  examined  on  the  ppe- 
t«zt  that  he  was  a  French  spy.  He  was  forward- 
ed on  to  the  frontier  of  Poland,  where  his  guards 
took  their  leave  with  an  intimation  that  if  he 
again  set  foot  on  Hussion  teiritorj  be  would  be 

He  drew  a  small  draft  on  his  tHend  Sir  Joseph 
Bonk^  and  was  thus  enableil  to  rench  London, 
where  he  eatled  on  Bankii,  from  whom  he  learned 
-that  the  "  African  Association,"  formed  fbr  the 
exploration  of  that  country,  were  desirous  of 
■ending  atravellerona  tonnif  ^scovery.  Banks 
gave  him  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  comjiany, 
to  whom  Ledyard  erjiresscil  his  great  desire  to 
receive  the  proposeil  a|>]>ointinent.  On  being 
aaked  when  ho  wonlJ  svt  out,  ho  replied,  "  To 

He  was  equipped  in  a  few  weeks,  nnd  fur  the 
first  tiiiio  property  bocted  by  frieniU  st  homo  and 
provided  with  means,  set  forth.  He  proceeded  to 
Cairo,  and  was  jnst  aliont  starting  on  the  adven- 
torons  [Mirtion  of  his  joaniey  when  he  was  atr 
tacked  lij  a  bilious  cffluplaint,  eani^oil  by  exposnre 
to  the  sun.  He  took  a  birge  and,  as  it  proved, 
overdose  of  vitriolio  acid  to  remove  the  disorder. 
An  anlidolewaa  administered,  bnt  without  effect, 
and  be  soon  breatbeil  his  last,  in  November,  1788. 

Ledyard  keiit  a  brief  journal  of  a  i^rtion  of  his 
travels.  Extracia  from  this  and  from  his  letters 
to  Jefferson  and  others,  forming  with  his  account 
of  Cook's  voyage  the  whole  of  bis  literary  pro- 
ductions, are  given  in  the  Life  published  by  Jared 
8porksinl828.* 

The' short  (lassago  which  has  done  most  for  the 
jiopntar  reputation  of  I^lyard.  his  eulogy  on 
woman,  occurs  in  his  Siberian  journal,  anil  was 
first  published  in  a  eult^y  printed  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  African  Society,  by  Mr.  Ueaufoy,  the 
secretary,  shortly  after  Ledyard's  death. 

"  I  have  observed  among  all  nations,  thnt  the  wo- 
men ornaiDcnt  thonuelves  more  than  the  nien;  that, 
wherever  found,  they  are  the  some  kind,  civil,  oblig- 
ing, humane,  tei:der  beings;  that  tbey  are  ever  in- 
clined to  be  gay  and  cheerful,  timorous  and  modeit. 
They  do  not  hesitate,  like  man,  to  perform  a  hospi- 
table or  generous  action :  not  haughty,  nor  arrogant, 


nntntt  of  the  Aulhm,  In  lh«  stlllude  of  l«kLnj  lomir, 
bla  dcptrtBre  for  Afrta."  lh«t  tt  i™s  to  form  a  rolomeof  fp 
four  to  Bti  fanndred  pscH.  >nd  lliki  price  to  imbscrlbcn  la 
two  dolman  ■  Totimig.    No  poblliher  i  luma  Li  ippgndsl. 


nor  auperdlions,  but  taU  of  eooTteay  and  fond  of  so- 
ciety ;  indiutrioiu.  economical,  ingenuous  ;  mora 
liiible  ingeneraltoerrthan  man,  bat  in  generll,  alao, 
more  virtuous,  and  performing  more  good  actions 
than  be.  I  never  addressed  myself  in  tlie  language 
of  decency  nnd  friendship  to  a  womnn,  vhcther  civi- 
lised or  snvBge,  without  receiving  a  decent  ard 
friendly  answer.  VTitb  man  it  baa  uRen  been  othn- 
wise.    In  wandering  over  the  barren  ptnina  of  inhoa- 

C 'table  Denmiirlt,  throngh  honeet  bweden,  fioien 
ipland,  mde  and  dinrhsh  Finland,  unprincipled 
Russia,  and  the  wide-ipread  regions  of  the  wander- 
ing Tartar,  if  hungry,  dry.  cold,  wet.  or  sick,  wo- 
man hiisever  been  fnendly  tome,  and  uniformly  so; 
and  to  add  to  thia  virtue,  so  worthy  of  the  appello- 
tion  of  benevolence,  these  netiona  have  been  pn- 
formed  in  so  free  and  so  kind  n  manner,  tliat,  if  1  WM 
dry,  I  drank  the  iwect  draught,  and.  if  hungry,  ate 
the  ooane  morsel,  with  a  double  relish." 

WILLIAM   LINII. 

Tire  grandfather  of  the  Rev.  William  Linn  waa 
an  einignint  from  Ireland,  who  built  hiniself  b 
cabin  near  Bhippen^burgh,  Pennsylvania,  and 
hved  there  in  the  wilderness,  to  the  extraordinary 
age  of  over  one  hundred  years.  The  eldest  sod 
of  the  eldest  son  of  thia  veteran  was  bom  in  17S9. 
At  on  early  age  be  inarHed  the  third  dangfater  of 
theRev.  Juhnhhiir;  he  was  graduated  at  the  col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  in  17T2,  and  was  ordained  a 
Pieabyterian  minister,  officiating  during  the  Re- 
volutionary War  at  a  chaplain  of  the  American 
army.  Snoa  after  the  peace  he  Joined  the  Dlitdi 
Reformed  denomination,  and  became  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Collegiate  churches  in  the  city 


of  New  York.    He  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  M 

a  pulpit  omtor.    Wanaey,  an  Englifh  traveller, 

who  riMted  New  York  in  17M,  speaks  of  going 

I  to  hear  him  preach  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  as 

I  one  of  the  noteworthy  occurrences  of  his  Tidt. 

I  He  describes  the  sermon  as  extempore,  but  the 

clergyman    probably    pursued    on    the  occasioii 

■  his  usna!  method  of  committing  his  discourse  to 

memorv,  and  repeating  it  without  having  the 

i  manuBcript  before  him.    His  delivery  was  ven 

I  emphatic,  and  bis  gesiieulatioii  often  violent.  He 

'  was  in  great  demand  on  charitable  and  pnblio 

occasions,  and  a  number  of  his  sermons  of  this 

I  description  were  printed.     In  addition  to  these, 

he  published,  in  ITOI,  a  volume  of  DiKour»n  i>» 

I   the  leading  pertonafftin/ Scripture  Bitrory ;  and 

'  in  1794,  a  scriee  on  Tht  Sigit^f  the  Timu,  the 

delivery  of  which  ha<l  excited  great  interest  and 

I  much  op|>osition  among  a  certain  cla-is,  owing  to 

the  strong  ground  taken  in  them  in  fiivor  of  the 

French  Revolution,  a  movement  of  which  the 

Doctor  was  a  warm  partisan,  nntC  it  became 

identified  with  infidelity  and  anarchy.    His  ser- 

'  mon  on   the   blesiingH   of  America,   before   the 

Tammany  Society,  preached  in  the  Middle  Dutch 

Chureb,  on   the  4th' of  Julv,  I7B1,  oiprewes  the 

same  views.    In  it,  af1«r  claiming  with  Hr-  Jef* 

ferson,  that  "  making  due  allowance  for  our  age 

and  nnmber^,  wo  have  produced  as  many  Am> 


PHIUF  FREir&A.IT. 


nent  men  as  ftll  to  our  Bluire ;"  and  inraUng  the 
paOiotUm  of  the  country,  be  pluugea  inui  aa 
•ttack  on  the  foes  uf  liberty,  Etunund  Barku  in 
partioular,  aoil  ft  ginrilicatioD  of  the  French  B«- 
Tolutioo.  "  May  -we  not  Indulge  the  pleasing 
thought,  that  tlie  time  is  not  tar  distant,  Then 
tyranny  everywhere  sliall  be  destroyed;  when 
mankind  ehatl  be  the  slaves  of  monsters  and 
idiots  no  more,  but  recover  the  true  dignity  of 
their  nature !  The  canzie  of  liberty  i«  ooatinnolly 
gathering  strength.  The  advocates  of  deapotio 
role  mutt  fail.  The  British  orator,  thou'^h  he 
sublimely  raie,  he  rave*  in  Tain.  No  force  of 
genial,  no  brilliancy  of  fancy,  and  no  ornament 
of  language  can  suprart  hi*  wretched  caate.  He 
and  hij  abettors  only  hasten  its  dowtiMI.  The 
Revolution  in  France  is  great,  is  astonishing,  is 
t^orious.  It  U,  perhaps,  not  Just  to  mj,  that 
the  flame  was  kindled  by  u-s  but  certainty  we 
continued  to  blow  and  increase  it,  as  France  will 
in  otlier  nations,  until  blaze  joining  blaze,  shall 
.  illumine  the  darkest  and  remotest  comers  of  the 
earth."  On  the  uime  occasion  an  ode  was  sung, 
composed  by  Dr.  WiUiam  Pitt  Smith,  with  the 
Una — 

To  Qod,  Colnmbia's  King,  we  homage  pay. 

In  his  pre&ce  to  his  Sermon  on  National  Sins, 
delivered  May  9, 170B,  the  day  recoiimtended  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  observed 
M  ft  day  of  General  Fast  (T.  A  J.  Swords,  1T98), 
be  says  of  his  sermons  on  the  "  Signs  of  the 
Tliiiea  ;"■ — "  If,  in  proaucutlng  my  main  objeot,  I 
expr^sed  sanguine  expectations  from  the  Revolu- 
tion in  France,  both  as  to  herself  and  to  the 
world,  thousands  in  all  oonntriea,  at  the  time, 
entertained  the  Hume,  and  have  been  equally  dis- 
appointed. If  the  French  nation  have  departed 
truia  tlieir  oripnal  [ffimaples,  I  am  not  obliged  to 
follow  them.  I  will  be  no  advocate  for  enor- 
mitiea  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  mankind ; 
for  principles  which  subvert  all  religion,  morality, 
and  order,  and  which  threaten  la  invoke  us, 
with  the  whole  human  race,  in  the  utmost  oon- 
ftision  and  niisery." 

Hia  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Wash- 
ington was  printed  in  IBOO.  He  was  shortly 
after  compelled  to  give  np  his  clerical  charge  in 
consequence  of  ill  health,  and  retired  to  Albany, 
where  he  died  in  January,  1808,  in  the  fifty-llfth 
yeor  of  his  age.  Hia  sermons  are  plainly  written, 
out  ooncise,  and  often  forcible  in  exjireesiMi.  He 
left  a  daughter,  who  gave  indications  of  poetical 
ability,  but  died  at  an  early  age.  Another 
dan^ter  married  Cliarles  Brookdea  Brown,  and 
a  t^d  Simeon  De  Witt. 


sod  the  Heroes  of  antiquity,  ha  would  gain  by  tiM 
corapariion.  or  ratlier,  he  wuuld  be  found  to  be  freu 
from  the  blenuAhe*i  and  t*^  ""l»-  •^^'*  ^kmaWonniam  ^.t 


"Tliere  was  In  him  that  nssemblage  of  qnallttcs 
which  constitutes  real  greatness;  and  thew  qnalitiea 
were  remarkably  adnf^ed  to  the  censpiEUOos  part 
which  lis  wai  called  to  perform.  He  was  not  tinsel, 
but  gold  1  iiot  a  pebble,  but  a  diamond ;  not  a  me- 
teor, bat  a  son.     Were  he  compared  with  the  sage* 


«  tlie  eicellenciea  of 


he  euaciliated  afTeution  ;  like  Cimon,  he  was  frugal ; 
like  Philopemon.  he  was  humble ;  and  like  Pompey, 
he  was  auccesefuL  If  we  compare  him  with  chnrac- 
ters  ia  tiie  Sacred  Records,  lie  combined  the  exploits 
of  Hoses  and  Joshua,  not  only  by  conducting  nt 
■afely  across  the  Ked  Sea.  and  through  the  wilder^ 
ness,  but  by  bringing  lu  into  the  promised  land ; 
hke  David,  he  conquered  aa  insulling  Goliath,  and 
rose  to  the  highest  honors  from  an  humble  station; 
like  Heieluah  he  ruled ;  and  like  Joaiah  nt  his  death, 
there  is  a  mnaming  "ns  the  mourning  of  Radad- 
rimmon,  in  the  valley  of  Hegiddon."  Nor  is  the 
mourning  oonfine<l  to  us,  but  extends  to  all  the  wise 
and  good  who  ever  heard  of  his  name.    The  Gene- 

I  rals  whom  he  opposed  will  wrap  their  hilta  in  blaek, 
and  stern  Cobswallu  drop  a  tear. 

He  was  honored  even  in  death.  After  all  hia  fa- 
tigues, and  thouKh  he  hnd  arrived  near  to  the  limit 
filed  for  human  life,  yet  his  understanding  Was  not 

,  impaired,  nor  his  frame  wasted  by  any  lingering 
diseaue.  We  did  not  hear  of  his  siokneas  until  we 
heard  that  he  was  no  more. 

PHIUP  PBENEAU. 

Fbksead,  the  popular  political  Teraifier  of  the 
days  of  the  Revolution,  the  newspaper  advocate 
of  the  republican  party  aAerwanls,  and  &  true 
poet  in  his  be^t  moments,  was  born  in  New  York, 
m  Frankfort  street,  Jan.  2,  1T52,  of  a  family 
which  had  emigrnted  from  France  on  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Kdiut  of  Nuntee.  Uis  ancestor"  had 
been  among  the  founders  of  the  St.  Esjv'it  Chnrch, 
in  Pine  street.  New  York,  The  hoiise  from  which 
his  grandfatlier  was  buried,  was  formerly  pointed 
out  in  Hanover  square.'  In  1771,  we  find  Philip 
'  Freneau  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
in  the  seine  class  with  Hadison,  the  future  Presi- 
dent, with  whom  ho  wai  on  terms  of  close  inti- 
macy, and  associated  with  Brackenridge  in  the 
composition   and   delivery  of  a  Commoncement 


of  his  writings.  It  is  animated  and  vigorous  in 
description  and  sentiment.  A  line  in  his  picture 
of  ft  supposed  Mttlemeut  of  the  western  conti- 
nent by  a  stray  ship  of  the  Carthaginians,  is 
poetic: — 

In  the  course  of  long  revolving  years 
A  numerous  progeny  from  tlie»e  arose, 
And  spread  throughout  the  conatE — those  whom  we 

Braiilisns,  Mexicana,  Peruviana  rich. 
The  tribes  of  Chili.  Patagon,  and  those 
IFAo  till  Ou  tkoTft  of  AjnaioiCi  long  itream. 

There  is  a  pleasing  sketch  of  rural  life  in  this 
production,  with  other  proof  tliat  though  a  youth- 
ful poem,  it  contained  something  more  than  the 
required  declamation  for  the  hour. 

We  next  hear  of  Freneau  as  a  victim  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Revolution.  Ho  was  taken  pri- 
s<mer  by  the  British,  and  eondenmed  to  the  bnr- 
boritiea  of  the  prison-ship  at  New  York,  a  treat- 
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inent  which  lie  did  not  fbrget  in  his  CmbmJ^oiii 

a  Pruoa-Ship.     Theee  are  dated  in  1780,  and 

'    celebrate  hie  capture  oti  the  coast  of  Delaware,  in 

a  vessel,  saUantly  described,  in  which  he 


pion,  moored  on  the  Hndaon,  whose  "mountain 

Btrean}"  sent  no  cooling  breath  to  the  victiBiB  in 

their  ghastly  dongeons. 

O'er  distant  streama  appean  the  dewy  green. 

And  leafy  trees  on  monntaia  tops  ore  seen. 

Bat  Ui«y  no  erovea  nur  groMy  mountains  tread, 

Hark'dfor  a  longer  jonruey  to  the  dead. 

On  the  oppOKte  mde  of  the  island  vas  stationed 
the  Hvnter  hoepital  ship,  "  a  slaughtcr-hotue, 
jet  hoepital  in  name,"  where  a  Hessian  doctor, 
ronuirkable  for  bis  stupidity,  viaitiid  the  fbver- 
stricken  prisoners. 

AndK 

On  our  lost  eomrades  built  his  future  fame, 
And  Bcatter'd  fate  where'er'hia  footiteps  came, 

'When  the  merciful  angel  deaili  came,  the  pri- 
soners were  buried  on  the  shore,  and  the  poet 
invokes  the  tenderness  of  posterity  for  tiieir 
groves;  an  aiipeal  not  now  out  of  place,  when 
"sapient  trouble-tombs"  woald  remove  the  fine 
monument  erecting  in  memory  of  these  things 
on  Brootiway,  in  ilie  grare-yard  of  Trinity,  where 
others  of  thei>e  unfortunates  lie  buried. 
When  to  your  arms  these  fatal  iaUndi  &n 
(For  Grat,  or  last,  (bey  must  be  conquer'd  all), 
Americans !  to  rites  sepulchral  just, 
With  gentlest  fnotstep  pros  this  kindred  dust. 
And  o'er  Uie  tunib*,  if  tombs  can  then  be  bnod, 
Plaee  the  greeu  turf,  and  plant  the  myrtle  round. 

Some  of  fVenean's  poems,  aceording  to  the  title- 

Sige  of  the  octavo  edition,  which  ho  printed  at 
onmonth,  N.  J.,  were  written  as  ew'y  m  1768, 
when  he  was  in  his  seventeenth  year.  Tho/Wfi- 
eal  HUtory  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,  written  with 
proprie^  and  spirit,  and  the  humorona  tale  of 
The  Village  Merchant,  bear  that  date.  At  what 
time  and  in  what  way  Frenean  escaped  from  the 
prison-ship,  we  are  not  informed ;  bnt  we  may 
gather  some  of  hia  subsequent  movements  from 
the  dates  of  his  poems  and  essays. 


His  prose  sketches.  The  PUlotopher  of  iht 
tbrett,  were  first  printed  i[i  the  D-eeman'*  Jour- 
ml  of  Philndeliiliia,  in  November,  17S1. 

In  1782,  l.e  pens  at  Philndelphia  A  Diteonrte 
on  Etguira,  uith  a  ih<n-l  2famUive  qfhi*  Honor 


i.  The  rrison-jhlp.    8 


roar  Cinto*,  Tti, : — 


n  Ihe  DeUh  of  C^it.  N.  i 


tht  Pretidmt  <f  the  Debtari  Clvh,  aae  of  Ua 
prose  essays.  In  1784,  we  have  £jn«f  Writtot 
at  Port  Boyal,  tn  the  Itland  of  Jamaiea,  and 
the  next  year  some  Tet«e^  Tie  jDeparture,  in 
which  he  takes  leave  of  the  Hndaon  fur  a  sea 
voyage,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  be  had 
already  some  pretensions  to  tbe  title  of  Caption, 
by  which  he  was  gencrdly  known  in  his  later 
days.  His  Jovmey  from  Philadelphia  t»  Ntit 
York  Jy  i«iy  of  Murlington  and  South  Amioif, 
written  in  verse,  shows  an  intimate  aequaintaooe 
with  nadtioal  slang.  His  Jfew  Year't  Vertet, 
tmtt«n/or  tlie  Carrier*  <tf  the  Columbian  Herald, 
are  dated  Charleston,  Jan.,  1786.  At  one  time 
Philip  Freueau  conunandad  a  vessel  sailing  ont  of 
that  port. 

The  flnt  edition  of  Frenean's  poema  was  in 
Philadelphia  in  1786,  The  Poem*  of  Philip  Ft§- 
naou,  viriUen  ehi^jf  during  the  late  War.  It  is 
very  neatly  printed,  in  a  single  duodecimo  volmne. 
In  1766,  a  second  volnme  followed,  The  Mueel- 
Icneovt  Worit  of  Mr.  Philip  H^neau,  eontain- 
ing  hie  Eiaayt  and  Addilionai  Potme,  Philadel- 
plua,  printed  by  Francis  Bailey,  at  Yorit^'s  Head, 
in  Market  street,  a  neat  damlectmo  volume  of 
429  pages,  with  nu  advertisement  from  the 
printer  ; — "  The  following  eways  and  poews, 
selected  ft«m  some  printed  and  manuscript  papers 
of  Mr.  Freneau,  are  now  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  United  States,  in  hopes  they  will 
prove  at  least  equally  acceptable  with  his  vohune 
of  poems  pnbliiiied  last  year.  Some  few  of  the 
pieces  in  this  volnme  have  heretofore  appeared  )u 
American  newspapers;  birt  throng  a  fataK^ 
not  nnnsually  attending  pnblioations  of  that  Idnd, 
are  now,  perhaps,  forgotten;  and,  at  any  time, 
may  possibly  never  have  been  feen,  or  attended 
to,  bnt  by  very  few."'  This  is  the  only  volume 
of  Frenean's  writings,  in  book  form,  which  con- 
tains any  of  hia  prose  compositions.  It  was  pub- 
lished, as  usual  in  those  days  even  for  tmaD 
duodecimo  Toliime«,  by  subscription.  Be  Witt 
Clinton  takes  a  copy  in  New  York,  and  John  Rn- 
tard  subscribes  for  Iwo.  Some  of  Freneau's  beet 
piecee  are  in  this  volnme: — The  Pieturee  qf 
Colutnbvt,  The  Indian  Stvdent,  The  Indian 
Burying  Ground,  The  Man  of  Ninety,  and  that 
delicate  little  poem  May  to  April. 

The  prose  essays  are  pleasant  papers.  They 
are  at  once  Mmple  and  elegant  in  style,  indepen- 
dent in  thought,  playful  and  humoroos.  'Hiey 
were  forthe  luost  part  written  with  the  agnatnre 
of  Bobert  Slender,  whom  the  author  took  tbe 


they  open,  is,  with    its   playful  irony, . 

manly  essay.  These  miacellRneons  esMi3-a  are  ail 
clever  productions.  They  are  grouped  in  several 
little  collections,  Tracti  and  Ettay  on  Sertral 
Suhjetti,  by  Mr.  Slender;  Enayi,  Talee,  and 
Peeme.  by  Mr.  Slender;  The  ThUoeopher  ^ 
the  Foreet.  They  embrace  the  usnd  repei^ 
torr  of  the  essayist,  in  description,  Dpokign& 
and  gentle  satire.  One  of  these  time4ionoi«d 
inventions  consecrated  by  Voltaire  and  Gold- 
smith, is  an  account  of  the  Voyage  of  Timheroo- 
tabo-eede,  an  Otaheite  Indian,  who  visits  fbreisn 
connlries  at  the  command  of  his  sovereign,  and 
reports  on  tlieir  absurdities  on  his  rettim.  A 
poragmph  will  show  its  B[^rit,  a 
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encc  for  the  office  ^^  as  ft  knan  of  genius,*^  as  he  had 
reoommended  Rittenhoose,  Barlow,  and  others,  to 
Wa:ihiDgtoD ;  that  he  was  anxious  that  the  material 
parts  of  the  Ley  den  GtKetteehovld  be  republished ; 
and  as  Frcneau^s  newspa{)er  arrangements  ofiered 
facilities  for  the  publication,  he  gave  them  to  him; 
that  he  had  procured  subscriptions  for  his  (laper, 
and  in  advance,  but  that  he  had  never  written  or 
dictated,  or  been  instrnmental  in  furnishing  aline 
for  the  journal* 

On  occasion  of  the  great  entertainment  given 
to  Genet,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1798,  alter  his  muti- 
lated reception  by  the  President,  citizen  Freneau 
was  present,  and  was  requested  to  translate  the 
French  ode  written  by  Duponceau,  the  singing  of 
which  was  one  of  the  items  of  this  extraordinary 
fe8tivit^\  Frenean  was  a  great  advocate  of  France 
throngh  this  period,  and  annoyed  Washington  by 
his  assaults  on  the  administration.  There  was 
^*  that  rascal  Freneau,^'  said  he,  ^^  sent  him  three 
of  his  paf)ers  every  day,  as  if  he  would  become 
the  distributor  of  them,  an  act  in  which  he  could 
see  nothing  but  an  impudent  design  to  insult 

him/'t 

A  series  of  Prohatumary  Odes^  by  Jonathan 
Pindar^  E»q.^  a  cousin  of  Peter  %^  and  candidate 
for  the  post  of  Poet  Laureate  published  in  the 
Oaeette  for  1798,  were  probably  written  by 
Frenean.  A<1anis,  Knox,  Hamilton,  and  others, 
are  satirized,  and  there  are  seven  stanzas  of  advice 
"  to  a  truly  Great  Man,"  George  Washington, 
touching  tlie  establishment  of  banks. 


TO  ▲  TBVLT  OBKAT  MAN. 


**JuAtHm  et  tenaetm  propositi  virum.*' — Hor. 

George,  on  thy  virtues  often  have  I  dwelt ; 

And  still  the  theme  is  grateful  to  mine  car ; 
Thy  gold  let  chemists  ten  times  over  melt, 

From  dross  and  base  alloy  they'll  find  it  clear. 

Yet  thou*rt  a  man — although,  perha[>s,  the  first ; 

But  man  at  best  is  but  a  being  frail ; 
And  since  with  error  human  nature's  curst, 

I  marvel  not  that  thou  shouldst  sometimes  faiL 

• 

That  thou  hnst  long  and  nobly  served  the  state, 
The  nation  oieti*ffnu\  freely gi\es  thee  thanks: 

But  Sir! — whatever  speculators  prate. 
She  gave  thee  not  tiie  power  to  establish  Banks. 

No  doubt  thou  thought*st  it  was  a  pheniz  nest, 
Which  Congress  were  so  busy  to  build  up : 

But  tliere  a  crocodile  had  fixed  his  rest. 
And  snapped  the  nation**  bowels  at  a  sup. 

The  greedy  monster  is  not  yet  half  cloyed, 
Nor  will  be,  whilst  a  leg  or  arm  remains ; 

Those  parts  the  last  of  all  should  be  destroyed ; 
Tlie  next  delicious  morsel  is  her  brains, 

I  trust  thou'st  seen  the  monster  by  this  time. 
And  hast  ]>repared  thy  knife  to  cut  his  throat ; 

His  scales  are  so  damned  hard,  that  in  thy  prime, 
Twould  tnke  thee  twenty  years  to  make  it  out 

God  grant  thoe  life  to  do  it : — ^Fare  thee  well  I 
Another  time  examine  well  the  nest ; 


•  Haintlton's  Works,  !v.  800. 

t  May  88,  ITMi.  "■  Washin^n  adverted  to  a  piece  in  Frcneau's 
pu>«r  of  yesterday.  His  paper  has  saved  our  constitution, 
wbicb  was  galloping  fkst  into  monarchy,  and  has  been  checked 
by  no  one  means  so  powerftillv  as  by  that  paper.  It  is  well 
and  universally  known  that  it  lias  been  that  |>ai>er  which  has 
checked  the  career  of  the  monocrats.**^Jeffersou  s  Ana,  TN'orks, 
Sv.^e^^n,  £d.l880. 


^/Though  of  Arabia's  spiees  it  should  smell 
It  may  produce  lBome  foul  internal  pest 

These  were  the  verses  on  John  Adams : — 

TO  ▲  WOULD-BI  CBKAT  MAN. 

Jonathan  defendeth  tho  Gbeat  Dvkmdeb;   mnffni- 

fieth  and  ^xalteth  hi*  teork* ;  and  confeaseth  his 

own  littleness  of  understanding. 

"  Certat  tergtminis  toUere  honoribusT — HoiB. 

Daddy  Vice,  Daddy  Vice, 
One  may  see  in  a  trice 
The  drift  of  your  fine  publication ; 
As  sure  as  a  gun, 
Tho  thing  was  just  done. 
To  secure  you — a  pretty  high  statioxL 

Defences  you  call 

To  knock  down  our  wall. 
And  batter  tlic  States  to  the  ground,  sir; 

So  thick  were  your  shot, 

And  so  hellish  fire-hot. 
They've  scarce  a  whole  bone  to  be  found,  sir— 

When  you  tell  us  of  kingSt 

And  such  pretty  tilings, 
Good  mercy !  how  brilliant  your  page  is! 

So  bright  in  ench  line 

I  vow  now  youll  shine 
like — a  glow-worm  to  all  future  age& 

When  you  handle  vour  balance^ 

So  vast  are  your  talents. 
Like  Atlas  your  wonderful  strength  is ; 

You  know  every  state 

To  a  barley-corn  weight, 
For  your  steel-yard  the  continent  length  ul 

On  Davila's  page 

Your  discourses  so  sage 
Demoeratiral  nunisculls  bepuzzle, 

With  ai*guments  tough 

As  white  leather  or  buff, 
The  republican  bull-dogs  to  muzzle, 

Tis  labor  in  vain. 

Your  senses  to  strain 
Cur  brains  any  longer  to  muddle; 

Like  Colossus  you  stride 

O'er  our  noddles  so  wide. 
We  look  up  like  fbogs  uf  a  fuddle.* 

The  Gazette  was  published  till  the  conclusion 
of  a  second  volume  and  the  second  year,  October 
26,  1798. 

Freneau  had  a  genius  for  newspapers.  At  his 
own  press  at  Mount  Plea^^ant,  near  Middletown 
Point,  May  2,  1795,  "  and  of  American  Indepen- 
dence xix.,^^  as  he  adds,  ho  published  the  first 
number  of  his  Jersey  ChrontcU^  on  eight  ^niall 
quarto  pages  of  the  precise  size  of  seven  inches 
by  eight.  His  address  "to  the  Public"  is,  as 
usual,  very  neat,— conn uencing  with  a  motto  IVom 
Horace,  in  reference  to  his  rural  press — "  Inter 
sylvas  Academi  quairere  verum,"  and  this  an- 
nouncement of  the  dei»ign : — "  the  editor  in  the 
publication  of  this  paper,  propose^i,  among  other 
objects,  to  present  Lis  readers  witli  a  compdete 
history  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  events  of  the 
tinies,  together  with  such  essays,  remains  and 
observations  as  shflU  tend  to  illustrate  the  politioa. 
cr  mark  the  general  character  of  the  age  and 


•  These  versos  ore  quoted  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Buckingham,  In  hl3 
Specimens  of  Newspaper  Uieratore.    Art  Kattmial  QanttOi 
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eoimtryin  whidi  we  live."  The  paper  fa  dated 
**  Monnt-PIeasant,  near  Middletown  Point; — sprint- 
ed by  P.  Freneaii — ^by  whom  Advertisements, 
Hand  Bills,  &c.,  are  done  at  the  shortest  notice, 
and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.^*  With  the 
^ird  number  it  grew  in  dimensions,  and  extended 
to  a  tliird  column  in  width.  To  the  foreign  af- 
fairs and  "American  advices"  were  added  the 
essays  entitled  Tomo  Cheeki  and  an  occasional 

g)em — the  Repnblican  Genius  of  Europe,  the 
ival  Suitors  for  America.  Apropos  to  the  na- 
tional anniversary  of  1795  at  Monmouth,  he  pub- 
lishes one  of  the  English  songs  of  the  day,  tms 

HTMK  TO  XJBSBTT. 

God  save  the  rights  of  man  1 
Give  U8  a  heart  to  scan 

Blessings  so  dear : 
Let  them  be  spread  around 
*  Wherever  man  is  found. 

And  with  a  welcome  souud 

Ravish  each  ear. 

^         See,  from  the  universe 

Darkness  and  clouds  disperse. 

Mankind  awako ; 
Reason  and  truth  appear, 
Freedom  advances  near, 
Monarchs,  with  terror,  hear— • 
See  how  they  quake. 

Long  have  we  felt  the  stroke. 
Long  have  we  bore  the  yoke, 

Sluggish  and  tame : 
But  now  the  lion  roars 
And  a  loud  note  he  pours, 
Spreading  to  distant  shores 

Liberty's  fame. 

Godlike  and  great  the  strife. 
Life  will,  indeed,  be  life 

When  we  prevail. 
Death,  in  so  iust  a  cause. 
Crown  us  with  loud  applause 
And  from  tyrannic  laws 

Bid  us ALL  UAJL  I 

Cer  the  Germanic  powers 
Big  indignation  lours 

Ready  to  full — 
Let  the  rude  savage  host 
Of  their  long  numbeit)  boasts 
Freedom's  nlmighty  trust 

Laughs  at  them  all ! 

Fame,  let  thy  trumpet  sound— 
Tell  all  the  world  around 

Frenchmen  are  free  I 
Tell  ribbons,  crowns  and  stars. 
Kings,  tniitors,  troops  and  wars. 
Plans,  councils,  plots  and  jars, 

America's  free. 

Abont  the  same  time  he  announces  the  edition 
of  his  poems  of  1795,  which  he  published  at  the 
same  press.  Witli  the  fifty-second  number  at  the 
dose  of  the  year,  April  80, 1796,  Freneau  winds  up 
the  iiaper  with  a  notice  ^'  to  subscribers'^  stating  that 

in  mimber  one  of  the  Jersey  Chronicle  the  Editor 
annoonced  his  intention  of  extending  the  publico* 
tion  beyond  the  first  year,  provided  the  attempt 
■boold  m  the  meantime  be  smtably  encouraged  and 
Imiid  practicable.  But  the  necessary  number  of 
sabseriberB  having  not  vet  appeared,  scarcely  to 
dflfrsT  the  expenses  of  tne  undertaking,  not  with- 
fUuimng  the  very  low  rate  (it  was  published  at 


twelve  shillings  per  aimum)  at  which  it  has  been 
offered,  the  emtor  with  some  regret  decluies  a  far- 
ther  prosecution  of  his  plan  at  this  time.  He  em- 
braces the  present  opportunity  to  return  his  sincere 
thanks  to  such  persons  in  this  and  the  neighboring 
counties  as  have  favored  him  with  their  subscrip- 
tions; and  have  also  by  their  punctuality  in  com- 
plying with  the  terms  originally  proposed,  thus  far 
enabled  him  to  issue  a  free,  independent  and  repub- 
lican paper. 

It  is  from  some  snch  printing-office  as  that 
which  sent  forth  his  Jersey  Chronicle,  that  we 
may  fancy  Freneau  inditing  his  i>oem  of  tlie 
Country  rrinter,  a  purely  American  description 
of  the  village  and  associations  of  the  place :  the 
arrival  of  tlie  old-time  coach,  tlie  odd  farrago  of 
the  editor's  page,  the  office  itself: — 

Here  lie  the  types,  in  curious  order  rang'd, 
Ready  alike  to  imprint  your  prose  or  verse ; 
Ready  to  speak,  their  order  only  chnngM, 
Creek-Indian  lingo,  Dutch  or  Highland  Erse ; 
These  types  have  printed  Erskiue's  Oospel  TVeat, 
Tom  Durfey's  songs,  and  Bunyan's  works,  complete : 

and  the  editor  hhn^lf, — with  something  more 
than  a  suggestion  of  Philip  Freneau.  The  cliange 
from  the  Srate  House  to  Saratoga  in  the  last 
stanza  which  we  quote  is  a  powerful  thrust  of 
satire. 

He,  in  his  time,  the  patriot  of  his  towii. 

With  press  and  ])en  attacked  the  royal  side, 

Did  what  he  could  to  pull  their  Lion  down, 

Clipp'd  at  his  beard,  and  twitched  his  «acrec{  hide. 

Mimicked  his  roarings,  trod  upon  his  toes. 

Pelted  young  whelp»,  and  tweaik'd  the  old  one  s  nose. 

Rous*d  by  his  page,  at  church  or  court-house  read. 
From  depths  of  woods  the  willing  rustics  ran. 
Now  bv  a  priest,  and  now  some  deacon  led, 
With  clubs  and  spits  to  guard  t!i6  rights  of  man ; 
Lads  from  the  spade,  the  pick-axe,  or  the  plough 
Marching  afar  to  fight  Burgoyne  or  Howe. 

Where  are  they  now  ? — the  Village  asks  with  grief, 
What  were  their  toils,  their  conquests,*  or  their 

gains  f — 
Perhaps,  they  near  some  State-House  beg  relief, 
Perhaps,  they  sleep  on  Saratoga's  plains ; 
Doom'd  not  to  live,  their  country  to  reproach 
For  seven-years'  pay  transferred  to  Mammon's  coach. 

Freneau  was  probably  at  all  times  busy,  more 
or  less,  with  the  nowsi)ai)er8.  His  next  iinjior- 
tant  venture  of  this  kind  was  of  a  literary  cha- 
racter at  New  York. 

The  first  number  of  his  Time-Piece  and  Lite^ 
rary  Companion  was  issued  at  New  York,  March 
18, 1797.  It  was  printed  three  times  a  week— on 
Mondav,  Wedneiday,  and  Friday  mornings,  in  a 
neat  folio  form,  paged,  at  the  price  of  thiity  shil- 
lings, New  York  currency,  per  annmn.  Its  editor 
seems  to  have  formed  a  partnership  in  the  print- 
ing business,  for  the  ])uri)08e  of  its  ]mblication. 
'*  In  order,"  he  says,  "  to  render  this  work  the 
more  interesting  and  accei)table  to  the  public  at 
large,  in  regard  to  neatness  and  elegance  of 
mechanical  execution,  the  subscriber  infonns  all 
who  have  or  may  favor  hun  with  their  names, 
that  he  has  associated  himself  as  a  ]>artner  in  the 
ty{)ographical  line  of  business  with  Mr.  Alexander 
Mennt,  of  that  i)rofes3ion,  some  time  since  from 
Canada^  and  who  is  become,  and  lueons  to  con* 
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tinne,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States."  The  pro- 
posals signed  by  Freneau  announce  the  new  paper 
21S  *'*'  intended  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental  knowledge,  news,  and  liberal  amuse- 
ment in  general,"  and  its  editor  pledges  himself 
to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  render  the  Time- 
Fiece  and  Literary  Companion^ "  a  work  of  merit, 
and  a:»  far  as  his  exertions  or  abilities  will  [lermit, 
worthy  the  jiatronage  of  the  public."  The  pro- 
mise was  well  fulUlled  during  the  year  or  more  of 
Freneau*s  editorship.  Sept^  15,  1797,  with  the 
beginning  of  the  second  volume,  tlie  name  of 
M.  L.  Davis  appeal's  associated  with  Freneau 
as  the  publisher,  AVhen  the  notice  of  the  printer's 
partnership  with  Menut  is  droiiped.  Freneau 
and  Dans  appear  at  the  head  of  the  pai)er  till 
No.  81,  March  21,  1798,  when  tlie  publi>hers  are 
changed  to  M.  L.  Davis  «fe  Co. ;  and  with  No. 
118,  June  15,  1798,  K.  Saunders  api)eai-s  for  the 

i)roprietors.  Saundere  disai)pears  witli  No.  128, 
fuly  9  of  the  same  year,  and  the  pai)er  is  pul>- 
lished  for  the  proprietors  at  25  Maiden  Lane,  at 
least  till  No.  150,  Aug.  80,  1798,  where  the  file 
closes  in  the  i*are  volume  i>reserved  in  the  l^w 
York  Historical  Society.  The  evidence  of  Fre- 
neau's  ability  had  departed  ^roin  its  columns  some 
time  before.  For  a  long  time,  however,  it  was 
admirably  sustained  by  Fi*encau,  whose  tact  at 
administering  to  the  tastes  of  the  public  was 
sliown  in  the  skill  of  the  selection  and  the  general 
elegance  of  the  material.  There  were  news  of 
the  day  carefully  digested,  biographies,  corres- 
pondence, anec<lotes,  and  occasional  [x>ems  ad 
libitum.  In  the  second  number  he  commences  a 
translation  of  the  travels  of  M.  Abb6  liobin, 
"  Chaplain  in  Count  Rocliambeau's  army,  giv- 
ing a  general  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
French  army  from  Rhode  Island,  the  place  of 
their  landing,  to  Yorktown  in  Virginia;  and  of 
some  other  occurrences."  Tliis,  we  ai*e  told,  he 
had  made  fourteen  years  before ;  but  as  a  small 
edition  was  printed  off,  the  work  is  now  in  the 
liands  of  very  few.*  Freneau  also  republishes  his 
series  of  Tanio  ChecH^  the  Creek  Indian  in  Phi- 
ladelphia^ with  this  preliminary  notice :  "  A  num- 
ber of  eccentnc  writings  under  this  title,  and  to 
the  amount  of  a  a>nsi(lerablc  volume,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  e<lltor  of  the  Time-Piece^  said  to  be 
translated  from  one  of  the  Indian  languages  of 
this  country.  They  were  transmitted  to  him 
more  than  two  yeare  ago,  and  a  few  numbers  ])ub- 
lished  in  a  gazette,  edited  by  him  in  a  neighbor- 
ing state ;  but  discontinued  with  that  paper.  If 
the  lucubrations  of  a  rude  aboriginal  of  America 
sliall  appear  to  afford  any  gratification  to  the 
generality  of  our  i-eaders,  the  whole  will  be  occa- 
sionally offered  to  the  pul)lic  through  the  medium 
of  the  Time-Pie^^e^  The  iwlitics  were  republican 
for  both  sides  of  the  water.    If  Freneau  was  hard 

Eressed  by  an  adversary,  he  could  always  bring 
is  muse  to  his  aid  as  in  tliis  sharp  hit  at  Cob- 
bett,  in  the  \m\)er  of  Sept.  13,  1797,  in  reply  to 
"a  despicable  mess  of  scuiTility  in  one  of  Porcu- 
pine's Gazettes  of  last  week,  in  which  he  men- 
tions he  was  plagued  with  the  Time-Piece  for 
several  months,"  coui)led  with  the  explanation 
that  the  Time-Piece  had  at  first  been  sent  to 


It  trns  i*rtDted  at  riiiladelphia  In  1788. 


Porcupine,  according  to  editorial  custom,  ^^tiQ 
finding  the  hoggishness  of  the  fellow,  in  not 
coufrenting  to  an  excliange,  the  transmission  was 
discontinueii.^** 

From  Penn^s  famous  city  what  hosts  have  deported. 
The  streets  and  the  houses  are  nearly  deserted. 

But  still  there  remain 

Two  Vipers,  that's  plain. 
Who  aoon,  it  is  thought,  yellow  flag  will  dispUy ;  - 

Old  Porcupine  preaching. 

And  Fenno  beseeching 
Some  dung-cart  to  wheel  liim  away. 

Philadelphians,  we're  eorry  you  suffer  by  fevers^     * 
Or  suffer  such  scnlHons  to  be  vour  deceivers ; 

Will  Pitt's  noisy  whelp 

With  his  red  foxy  scalp 
Whom  the  keimels  of  London  8|)ew'd  out  in  a  fright^ 

Ung  sculk'd  over  here 

To  snufile  and  sneer,  • 

Like  a  puppy  to  snap,  or  a  buU-dog  to  bite. 

If  cut  from  the  gallows,  or  kick'd  from  Uie  post, 
Such  fellows  as  these  are  of  England  the  boiast, 

But  Colunibiu's  disgrace  I  ' 

Begone  from  that  place 
That  was  dignified  once  by  a  Franklin  and  Penn, 

But  infested  by  you 

And  your  damnable  crew 
Will  soon  be  deserted  by  all  honest  men. 

Captain  Freneau,  having  concluded  his  active 
political  career  and  his  vo^*ages  to  Madeira  and 
the  West  Indies,  passed  his  latter  days  in  New 
Jersev,  occasionally  visiting  New  York,  where  he 
saw  Ins  friends  in  the  democratic  ranks  of  the 
day. 

Of  his  associations  at  this  time  we  have  :i 
pleasing  reminiscence  in  the  following  original 
sketch,  kindly  written  in  answer  to  our  inquiries 
on  the  subject,  by  Dr.  Johu  W^.  Francis  of  New 
York. 

^^  To  the  young,  the  ingenuous,  and  the  inquiring 
the  City  of  New  York,  some  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  presented  an  interest  which  we  in  vamlook 
for  at  the  present  day ;  and  consequentlv  excited 
emotions  of  patriotism  and  induced  historical 
research,  by  the  accidental  associations  inherent  in 
tlie  very  character  of  the  personages  and  occur- 
rences of  those  remoter  times.  Our  metropolis  at 
that  period  was  enriched  by  tlie  sojourn  or  tem- 
pomr}'  presence  of  a  large  number  of  those  re- 
nowned individuals  who  had  labored  in  the  ser^ 
vice  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  who  in 
council  and  in  the  field  had  secured  the  triumphs 
of  those  principles  so  early  espoused  by  the 
'  Sons  of  Liberty.''  The  state  at  large  had  been 
extensively  the  area  of  warfare;  the  deliberations 
arising  out  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  for 
the  Union,  the  master  spirits  engaged  in  that 
responsible  trust,  all  awakened  deep  interest  in 
New  York.  Much  of  what  was  then  speculative 
discussion  has  since  become  historical  fact;  and 
the  sires  of  those  great  aetitms,  who  ]»resented 
themselves  at  every  corner  of  the  streets,  and  in 


•  Cobbctt  published  his  Peter  Porcupine's  WoricN  la  19 
Tols.,  in  London,  In  18(1,  liicUullne  selections  from  htsQaaBttr, 
and  republicstion»  of  variouo  of  his  Amerlcsa  political  tnetn, 
with  which,  durlnfz  his  residonce.  he  annoyed  the  Demoaatt 
of  America.  HIa  Torcapl tie's  Gazette,  a  rlllanoasly  nrlnted 
sheet  by  the  way,  was  Issaed  at  Philadelphia  from  tM  4A 
Uarch,  1797,  to  Jan.,  ISOO. 
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al  circles,  now  sleep  the  sleep  ordained 
Jity.  The  national  ballads  and  songs  of 
strife,  which  were  enriched  with  addi- 
larms  by  the  Tocal  displays  of  the  very 
f  those  scenes,  in^iy  occasionally  be  reoog- 
the  Metrical  Miscellany,  or  printed  in  the 
'^8  Mosoum ;  but  the  echo  of  applauding 

I  which  was  oonsociuent  upon  the  nielo- 
ains  is  not  now  to  be  heard.  Even  the 
unilton  might  have  been  joined  in  such  a 
acy;  and  I  have  listened  to  Ghites,  of 
^  in  similar  efforts.  In  short  our  city 
d  with  the  heroes  of  revolutionary  fame, 
and  natives  of  remote  parts  of  the  Union ; 

II  these  the  scores  of  old  Tories,  and  the 
es  of  the  once  disaffected,  who  had  es- 
le  trials  of  tlie  revolutionary  contest  by 
noity  of  self-interest,  and  the  siigacious 
leir  fiscal  resources,  and  we  have  at  least 
V  of  the  diversified  population  of  those 
;  days  of  the  American  Kepublio. 

as  natural  that  a  participator  in  the  occur- 
'  those  times  of  trial  consumed  in  the  war 
endenoe,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  many 
irdest  imi)ositions  of  that  eventfid  period ; 
i,  moreover,  borne  a  notable  share  of  its 
s,  who  h:ul  felt  the  horrors  of  the  Jersey 
lip,  and  liad  become  intimate  with  tliat 
band  of  warriors  and  statesmen,  should 
after  tim^^,  when  the  finiits  of  peace  were 
to  renew  tlie  associations  of  past  events, 
the  tale  of  patriotism,  and  find  consolation 
retrospect  by  converse  among  kindred 

;p  Freneau  was  eminently  a  character  who 
ot  heedlessly  let  pass  such  opportunities, 
Ekooordingly  find  him,  when  not  engrossed 
er  avocations,  constantly  associated  with 
10  gratified  his  most  cherished  sympathies 
ften  repeated  visits  to  New  York.  The 
editions  of  his  poetical  writings  bear  tes- 

0  his  continued  ardor  as  a  cultivator  of 
iotio  muse,  and  if  we  examine  the  pro- 
of the  periodical  press  ^e  must  be  satis- 
he  was  comparatively  inr  'Cerent  to  fame 

leodon,  as  many  of  his  be&  products  are 
nd  elsewhere  tlian  in  his  collections.  An 
iding  popular  weekly  contains  his  beau- 
Iress  to  the  Isle  of  Madeira;  and  in  his 
the  Garolinas  he  gives  utterance  to  his 
\  on  revisiting  the  scenes  of  his  earlier 
h  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of  an  en- 

chiefly  by  the  several  dates  of  his  nu- 
)roductions  that  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
rsified  employments  and  sojourns.  As 
d  captain,  he  was  employed  for  many 
bsequent  to  the  publication  of  his  large 
election  of  1795  until  about  the  war  of 

eau  was  widely  known  to  a  large  circle  of 
;  prominent  and  patriotic  New  Yorkers, 
re  city,  with  all  his  wanderings,  was  ever 
St  in  his  mind  and  in  his  affections, 
the  employment  of  Jefferson,  as  a  trans- 
Binguages  in  the  department  of  state,  upon  \ 
lization  of  Congress,  with  Washington  at  | 
he  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  the 
of  improvement,  and  mic^ht  have  eiyoyed 

1  fiEtcilities  had  he  not  enlisted  with  an  in- 


discreet zeal  as  an  advocate  of  the  ralical  d(^c- 
trines  of  the  day.  Freneau  was,  nevertheless,  e-;- 
teemed  a  true  patriot;  and  his  private  worth,  his 
courteous  manner,  and  his  general  bearing  won 
admiration  with  all  parties.  His  i)en  was  more 
acrimonious  than  his  heart..  He  was  tolerant, 
frank  in  expression,  and  not  deficient  in  geniality. 
He  was  highly  cultivated  in  classical  knowledge, 
abounding  in  anecdotes  of  the  revolutionary  crisis, 
and  extensively  ao  juainted  witli  prominent  cha- 
racters. 

''*It  were  easy  to  record  a  long  list  of  eminent 
citizens  who  ever  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome. 
He  was  received  with  the  wannest  greetings  by 
the  old  soldier.  Governor  George  Clinton.  He, 
alsiu^n  the  intimacy  of  kindred  feeling,  found  an 
agil&ble  lUistime  with  the  learned  Provoost,  the 
first  regularly  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  American 
Protestant  Episcopate,  who  himself  had  shoul- 
dered a  musket  in  the  Revolution,  and  hence  was 
soDQ^times  called  tfie  fighting  bishop.  They  were 
allied  by  classical  tastes,  a  love  of  natural  science, 
and  ardor  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  With  Gate  * 
he  compared  the  achievements  of  Monmouth  witii 
those  at  Saratoga.  With  Col.  Fish  he  reviewed 
the  capture  of  Yorktown ;  with  Dr.  Mitchill  he  re- 
hearsc^d,  from  hb  own  sad  experience,  the  phy- 
sical sufferings  and  various  diseases  of  the  incar- 
cerated patriots  of  the  Jersey  prison-ship;  and 
descanted  on  Italian  poetry  and  the  piscatory  ec- 
logues of  Sannazarius.  He,  doubtless,  ^mished 
Dr.  Benjamin  Dewitt  with  data  for  his  funeral 
discourse  on  tlie  remains  of  the  11,500  American 
martyrs.  With  Pintard  he  could  laud  Horace- 
and<talk  largely  of  Paul  Jones.  With  Miypr  Fair- 
lie  he  discussed  the  tactics  and  chivalry  of  Baron 
Steuben.  With  S yl  vanus  Miller  he  compared  notes 
on  the  i»olitical  clubs  of  1795  -1810.  He  shared 
Paine*s  visions  of  an  ideal  democracy.  With  De- 
witt Clinton  and  Cadwallader  D.  Colden  he  debat- 
ed the  projects  of  internal  improvement  and  arti- 
ficial navigation,  based  on  the  famous  precedent 
of  the  Langnedoo  canal. 

**  I  had,  when  very  young,  read  the  poetry  of 
Freneau,  and  as  we  instinctively  l)ecome  attached 
to  the  writers  wlio  first  captivate  our  imagin- 
ations, it  was  with  much  zest  that  I  formed  a 
Sirsonal  acquaintance  with  the  revolutionary  bard, 
e  was  at  that  time  about  seventv-six  years  old, 
when  he  first  introduced  himself  to  me  in  my 
library.  I  gave  hini  an  earnest  welcome.  He 
was  somewhat  below  the  ordinary  height;  in 
person  thin  vet  muscular,  with  a  firm  step,  though 
a  little  inchned  to  stoop;  his  countenance  wore 
traces  of  care,  yet  lightened  with  intelligence  as 
he  spoke;  he  was  mild  in  enunciation,  neither 
rapid  nor  slow,  but  clear,  distinct,  and  emphatic. 
His  forehead  was  rather  beyond  the  medium  ele- 
vation, his  eyes  a  dark  grey,  occupying  a  socket 
deeper  tlian  common;  his  hair  nmst  have  once 
been  beautiful,  it  was  now  thinned  and  of  an  iron 
grey.  He  was  free  of  all  ambitions  displays ;  his 
habitual  expression  was  pensive.  His  dress  might 
have  passed  for  that  of  a  farmer.  New  York,  the 
city  of  his  birth,  was  his  most  interesting  theme ; 
his  collegiate  career  with  Madison,  next.  His 
story  of  many  of  his  occasional  i)oems  was  quite 
romantic.  Ajs  he  had  at  command  types  and  a 
printing-press,  when  an  incident  of  moment  in  the 
Kevolution  occurred,  he  would  retire  for  composi« 
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tion,  or  HikI  shelter  under  the  shade  of  some  tree, 
indite  his  lyrics,  repair  to  the  press,  set  nj)  his 
ty|)es,  and  issue  his  productions.  Tliere  was  no 
difficulty  in  versification  with  him.  I  told  liim 
what  I  Ind  heard  Jeffrey,  the  Scotch  Reviewer, 
say  of  his  writhigs,  that  the  time  would  nrnve 
when  hi^  poetry,  like  that  of  Hudibra**,  would 
conmiand  a  commentator  like  Gray.  On  some 
of  the  occasions  when  Freneau  honored  me  with 
n  visit,  we  had  within  our  circle  one  of  my  earliest 
friends,  that  rare  Knickerbocker,  Gulian  C.  Vei*- 
planck.  I  nee<l  not  add  that  the  charm  of  my 
.  mterview  with  tlio  bard  was  heightened  by  the 
nch  funds  of  antiquarian  lore  possessed  by  the 
latter. 

"  It  is  remarkable  how  tenncioudy  Freneau  pre- 
served the  acquisitions  of  his  early  classical  stu- 
('.iea,  notwithstanding  he  had  for  many  years,  in 
l!ie  after  ])ortion  of  his  life,  been  occupied  in  pur- 
suits so  entirely  alien  to  books.  There  is  no  por- 
trait of  the  i)atriot  Freneau;  he  always  finnly 
declined  the  painter's  art,  and  would  brook  no 
'counterfeit  i)resentment.' " 

Some  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of 
1812,  a  number  of  Freneau's  MS.  ixjem-*,  of  which 
he  had  many,  were  consumed  by  fire,  in  the 
destruction  of  his  house  at  Mount  Pleasant. 

That  he  was  not  indifferent  to  his  reputation, 
the  several  collections  of  his  writings  prove,  and 
we  learn  from  the  venerable  engraver  on  w<M)d, 
Alexander  Anderson,  that  Freneau  once  applied 
to  him  to  calculate  the  cost  of  an  illustrated 
volume  of  the  poems,  which  he  found  too  great 
for  his  purse.* 

Freneau  died  Dec.  18,  1832.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  death  were  thus  announced  in  the 
Monmouth  (Xew  Jersey)  Inquirer : — '^  Mr.  Fre- 
neau was  in  tlie  village,  and  started,  towards 
evening,  to  go  home,  about  two  miles.  In  attempt- 
ing to  go  across  he  appears  to  have  got  lost  and 
mired  in  a  bog  meadow,  where,  his  lifeless  coq)se 
was  discovered  yesterday  morning.  Captain 
Freneau  was  a  staunch  AVhig  in  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  a  good  soldier,  and  a  wann  patriot. 
The  pnxluctions  ^f  his  pen  animated  his  countr}-- 
men  in  tlie  darkest  days  of  '76,  and  the  effiiiions 
of  his  muse  cheere<l  the  desi)onding  soldier  as  he 
fought  the  battles  of  freedom." 

The  house  which  Freneau  occupied  ;it  the  time 
of  his  death  is  still  standing.  It  is  about  a  mile 
from  Freehold.  The  house  in  which  he  lived 
before  he  came  to  Freehold,  and  the  old  tavern 
in  which  he  and  his  club  of  friends  met,  are  also 
in  existence  at  Middletown  Point.t 

•  Alexander  Ander«>n,  who  Btlll  Bnrvivea  in  a  hale  old  afre, 
waa  born  in  April,  177S,  near  Peck  8Ilp,  in  New  York.  He 
studied  medicine,  and  received  hi;*  dc^rree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine from  Colombia  Collefre,  in  179G,  delivering  a  dissertation 
on  Chronic  Mania  upon  the  occasion.  He  preferred  art  to 
pliysic  and  having  alroadv  been  a  pupil  of  "  a  univcrMl 
^nius*"  of  the  times,  John  l^oberts  entered  np«in  the  buMness 
of  wood-engravinsr.  Hi*  copies  of  Bewick's  engravintrs  were 
eelebrated,  and  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  he 
executed  most  of  the  better  engravings  then  publl:>hed,  from  the  i 
illustrations  for  a  Bible  to  the  cuts  of  a  pnmer  and  spelling- 
book.  His  lights  and  shades  were  stronf^ly  marked,  and  he  j 
worked  with  precision  and  cfiV-ct.  The  collection  r>f  specimens 
of  his  thousands  of  eneravln;.'8  in  his  pcrap-books  is  a  pleasing 
and  curious  exhibition  of  the  reM>uro<-s  of  booksellers  in  the 
last  generation.  There  is  a  notice  of  Anderson  in  Dunlap's 
Arts  of  Dfslpn.  ii.  n.  8,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Benson  J.  Lossing,  : 
has  recently  paid  him  a  handsome  tribute  In  an  article  In  the 
Home  Journal. 

t  Tlie  tavern  has  lately  been  renaired,  and  is  now  (1S54)  oc- 
cupied as  a  private  dweUlng  by  Mr.  Pittman,  a  denttot. 


To  this  account  of  Freneau,  we  are  enabled  to 
ad<l  a  notice  of  his  brother,  who  was  settled  in 
South  Carolina,  at  Charleston,  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Johnson,  of  that  city. 

"  Peter  Freneau  was  a  vounger  brother  of 
Captain  Philip  Freneau.  T^ey  were  natives  of 
New  Jersey ;  but  the  first  of  their  ancestors  who 
came  to  this  part  of  the  world,  was  called  De 
Fresneau,  and  settled  in  J>nnecticnt,  after  effect- 
ing his  escape  from  tlie  persecutions  against  the 
Huguenots  in  France.  In  this  provim-e  De  Fpw- 
neau  became  the  nroprietor  of  a  copjjer  mine, 
but  being  restrained  by  the  Colonial  Regulations 
from  smelting  the  ore,  he  8bippe<l  a  load  of  it  to 
England,  calculating  on  profitable  returns.  In 
these  expectations  he  was  disappointed ;  the  ves- 
sel was  captured  by  a  French  cruiser ;  the  adven- 
ture prove<l  a  total  lo^  and  De  Fresneau  was  so 
much  reduced  that  he  could  no  longer  work  the 
mine.  By  some  means  not  well  understood,  this 
property  came  into  the  possession  pf  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  became  the  site!*  of  their  Peni- 
tentiary. The  excavations  that  had  been  nutde 
for  copper  ore  served  extremely  well  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  their  convicts. 

"  After  completing  his  education,  Mr.  Freneau 
came  to  South  Carolina,  and  soon  attracted  gene- 
ral and  favorable  notice  from  tlK)se  best  quiuified 
for  judging.  He  was  elected  Secretary  of  State, 
and  embraced  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  for 
securing  to  himself  and  Francis  Bremnr,  the  Sur- 
veyor-General, grants  for  various  tracts  of  land 
then  vacant.  About  the  year  1795,  he  became 
the  editor  and  i)roprietor  of  the  City  Gautte,  a 
daily  paper  advocating  the  Democratic  opinions 
then  prevailing  in  the  South.  He  was  as.'^ociatc^l 
with  Paine,  an  experience  printer,  who  took 
charge  of  that  department,  and  the  whole  work 
was  so  well  conducted,  that  it  soon  secured  tlie 
patronage  of  the  state  and  city  goverimients.  On 
the  election  of  Mr.  Jefierson  to  the  Presidency,  in 
1801,  it  also  <»btained  that  of  the  general  govern- 
ment.* Mr.  Freneau  was  particularly  well  quali- 
fied for  the  office  h  editor  to  such  a  paper.  He 
was  indefatigfi'  'e  in  his  studies  and  collections 
of  matter,  1:1*  style  of  writing  was  clear,  com- 
prehensive, and  decided  in  advancing  his  own 
opinions,  but  always  liberal  and  just  to  those  who 
thought  otherwise.  Besides  a  due  knowK>dge  of 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  he  had  acquired  so 
much  of  the  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
Italian  langunges,  as  enabled  him  to  read,  seleet, 
and  translate  from  such  publications,  what  other 
pajvers  could  not  procure,  and  rendered  the  cir- 
culation of  his  the  more  extensive ;  but  he  could 
not  converse  in  either  of  those  languages. 

"  When  Mr.  Paine  left  the  concern,  the  paper 
began  to  decline,  and  Mr.  Freneau  nnfortnnately 
engaged  in  some  commercial  adventures,  that  dis- 
tracted his  usual  attention  to  tlie  ()ftice.  He  be- 
came involved  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  in  1810 
sold  out  his  whole  interest  in  the  City  Gatette. 

"  In  iK^rson  Mr.  Freneau  was  tall,  but  fo  well 


*  In  an  unpublished  letter  addressed  to  Peter  Froneao, 
dated  Waffbinjrton,  May  80, 1808,  Jefferson  Incloses  **  a  aonn 
parcel  of  Egjptlan  rice"  for  plantation  in  8outh  Carolina,  and 
reviows  closely  tho  state  of  parties,  statlnjr  the  poller  of  tb« 
admlnifttratlon  on  appointments,  assif;nin)(  to  the  fiH^eralliU 
their  proportional  phare  of  them — communicatinji:  with  Fi»* 
nean  In  confidential  teims,and  looking  to  him  lor  a  auimoit 
of  the  goyemment  itolloy.  . 
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rdoned,  that  it  was  not  remarked.  His 
"es  bora  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  those  of 
es  Jaines  Fox,  the  celebrated  Enslish  states- 
that  all  were  struck  with  the  likeness  who 
)Ter  seen  ^.  Fox,  or  compared  his  likeness 
Freneau. 

Then  Mr.  Frenean  parted  with  his  interest 
)  City  Gazette^  he  endeavored  to  arrange  his 
ate  accounts  and  money  concerns,  but  did 
aooeed;  he  was  still  disappointed  and  ha- 
1.  Ho  then  anxiously  sought  for  retirement, 
Aving  the  loa^  of  a  saw-mill  and  cottage  at 
:ney^s  Ferry,  he  was  tempted  to  visit  them 
in  OctobtT,  1813,  befora  the  autumnal 
had  cleared  the  atmosphere  of  malaria.  He 
led  in  good  spirits,  and  apparently  in  good 
1,  but  was  attacked  in  a  few  days  with  the 
6  remittent,  resulting  from  malaria,  and 
m  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease,  in  the  fifty- 
th  year  of  his  age. 

[r.  Freneau  was  never  married,  he  left  no 
(re  except  hii  brother  Philip,  and  died  insol- 

)  ])oems  of  Philip  Freneau  represent  his 
,  the  wur  of  wit  and  verse  no  lesi  than  of 
I  and  stratagem  of  the  Revolution ;  and  he 
idds  to  this  material  a  humorous,  homely 
icity  peculiarly  his  own,  in  which  he  paints 
:e  of  village  rustics  with  their  local  manners 
about  them,  of  d-iys  when  tavern  delights 
to  be  freely  spoken  ofj  before  temperance 
ies  and  Maine  laws  were  thought  of;  when 
vent  to  prison  at  the  summons  of  inexorable 
ors,  and  when  Connecticut  deacons  rushed 
f  meeting  to  arrest  and  waylay  the  passing 
ly  traveller.  When  these  humors  of  the  day 
exhausted,  and  the  impulses  of  patriotism 
gratitied  in  song,  when  he  had  paid  his  re- 
I  to  Rivingt^n  and  Hugh  Oaino,*  he  solaced 


I  have  9e«n  his  treatment  of  Rlvlngton  iawle^  pp.  26S,  8X 
luently  employed  hh  pen  with  Ilueb  Gainers  humors  and 
rtitloQfi.  11  ugh  Qaine^  native  of  IrelandjCommenced 
ntlng  buMness  in  New  York  in  176>.  In  Xm  he  started 
paper,  Thi;  New  York  Mercury,  which  appeared  every 
y.  He  soon  after  opened  a  book-store,  with  the  sign  of 
>le  and  Crown,  in  Hanover  square,  which  remained  in 
ds  for  forty  years — the  crown,  of  course,  disappearing 
16  Revolution.  On  the  approach  of  tlie  British  In  1770, 
ovttd  his  press  to  Newark,  but  soon  after  returned  to 
f.  His  paper  was  di:»continucd  on  the  departure  of  the 
.  He  received  permissioUf  on  application  to  the  legis- 
to  reouin  in  New  York,  where  ne  continued  until  nis 
April  8S,  1S..I7,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Dr.  Frauds,  in 
•r  on  CbrlAtopher  Golles,  tells  a  story  of  Freneau  meet- 
Ine  at  his  b(M)k-store : — "  While  on  one  of  his  visits  at 
I,  a  customer  saluted  him  loudly  bv  name,  the  sound  of 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  old  Boyalist,  who,  lift- 

his  cyea.  interrosated  him — *  Is  your  name  Freneau  T 

answered  the  Republican  poet  '  Philip  Freneau  V 
d  Oaine.  'Yes,  sir;  the  same.*  *Then,  sir,*  warmly 
I  Ghdne,  '  you  are  a  verv  clever  fellow.  Let  me  have 
aaure  of  taVing  you  by  the  hand.  Will  you  walk  round 
rner  and  join  me  in  our  parlor  t  We  will  take  agla^ 
e  together.     Yon,  iiir,  have  given  me  and  my  paiivr 

and'  lasting  reputation.*  **  There  Is  a  good  story  of 
which  we  have  never  seen  in  print,  showing  his  dls- 
>r  Frenchmen,  and  the  manner  In  which  he  was  con- 
d  with  a  barber.  On  one  occasion,  when  there  was 
ch  frigate  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  Hnggins,  the 
,  whose  poetical  advertisements  contribnted  largely  to 
tall  humors  of  his  day,  visited  the  vewel,  and  on  tak- 
ive,  politely  left  his  card  with  the  officers,  hoping  for 
nor  of  a  vifit,  &c  These  gentlemen  one  dav  kmded, 
aking  inquiry  for  MonHeur  Hu-ganes— as  they  pro- 
id  the  name— were  directed  to  the  old  anti-Gallic  book- 
who  turned  the  tables  upon  ttiem  by  a  reference  to 

Huggine.  Hugh  Goine  was  a  pattern  of  old  Dutch 
eea,  and  would  liever  give  a  note  in  payment.  A  wager 
06  made  that  a  note  of  hand  would  be  got  fjrom  him, — 
ined  by  a  very  low  oflisr  of  goods  on  tbiB  oonditlon  of  a 
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himself  with  higher  themes,  in  the  version  of  on 
ode  of  Qorace,  a  visionary  meditation  on  tlie  anti- 
quities of  America,  or  a  sentimental  etfusion  on  the 
loves  of  Sappho.  These  show  the  tine  tact  and 
delicate  handling  of  Freneau,  who  deserves  much 
more  consideration  in  this  respect  from  critics 
than  he  has  ever  received.  A  writer  from  w^hom 
the  fastidious  Campbell,  in  his  best  day,  thought 
it  worth  while  to  borrow  an  entire  line,  is  worth 
looking  into.  'It  is  from  his  Indian  Burying 
Orouni^  the  lost  image  of  that  fine  visionary 
stanza: — 

By  midnight  moons,  o*er  moistening  dews. 
In  vestments  for  the  chose  array'd, 
The  hunter  still  the  deer  pursues, 
The  hunter  and  the  deer — a  abode. 

Campbell  has  given  the  line  a  rich  setting  in  th* 
*' lovelorn  firmtosy^*  of  0' Conors  Child: — 

Bright  as  the  bow  that  spans  the  storin. 

In  Erin's  yellow  vesture  clad, 
A  son  of  lignt — :i  lovely  form, 

He  comes  and  makes  her  gind ; 
Now  on  the  graas-green  turf  he  sits. 

His  tasBcrd  horu  beside  him  laid ; 
Now  o*er  the  hilU  in  chace  he  flits, 

The  hunter  and  the  deer  a  thade. 

There  is  also  a  line  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  which 
has  its  prot4)type  in  Freneau.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  tne  third  canto  of  Marmion^  in  the  apo- 
strophe to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  we  read — 

Lamented  chief  I — not  thine  the  power 
To  save  in  tlint  presumptuous  hour, 
When  Prussia  hurried  to  the  field, 
And  snatched  the  spear  but  left  the  shield. 

In  Freneau^s  poem  on  the  heroes  of  Entaw,  we 
have  this  stanza : — 

They  saw  their  injured  country's  woe ; 

The  flaming  town,  the  wasted  field ; 
Then  rushed  to  meet  the  insulting  foe ; 

They  took  the  spear^— but  left  the  shield. 

An  anecdote,  which  the  late  Henry  Brevoort 
was  accustomed  to  relate  of  his  visit  to  Scott, 
affords  assurance  tliatthe  poet  \\m  really  indebted 
to  Freneau,  and  that  he  would  not,  on  a  proper 
occasion,  have  hesitated  to  acknowledge  it.  Mx, 
Brevoort  was  asked  by  Scott  respecting  the  author- 
ship of  certain  verses  on  the  battle  of  Eutaw,  which 
he  fuid  seen  in  a  magazine,  and  had  by  heart,  and 
which  he  knew  were  American.  He  was  told 
that  they  were  by  Freneau,  when*  he  remarked, 
the  poem  is  as  fine  a  thing  as  there  is  of  the  kind 
in  tne  language.  Scott  also  praised  one  of  the 
Indian  poems. 

We  might  add  to  these  instances,  that  in  1790, 
Freneau,  in  his  i)oetical  corresinrndeiue  l>etween 
Nanny  the  Philadelphia  House-Keeper,  and  Nab- 
by  her  fnend  in  New  York,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  removal  of  Congress  to  the  former  city,  had 
hit  upon  some  of  the  pecnliar  pleasantry  of 
Moore^s  Epistles  in  verse  of  the  present  century. 

Frenean  surprises  us  often  by  his  neatness  of 


note  in  payment ;  but  the  holder  was  knocked  nn  after  bed- 
time bv  a  visit  from  Hugh  Qaine.  He  had  brougnt  the  caf>li 
with  him  and  mnst  have  the  note.  He  had  never  given  one 
before  in  hia  life,  he  Niid.  and  could  not  »lec;i  wi;h  it  on  hto 
mind. 
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execution  and  skill  in  yersification.  He  handles 
a  triple  rhymed  stanza  in  the  octosyllabic  mea- 
sure (larticularly  well.  His  appreciation  of  nature 
is  tender  and  sympathetic,  one  of  the  pure  springs 
which  fed  the  more  boisterous  current  of  his 
humor  when  he  came  out  among  men  to  deal 
with  miackery,  pretence,  and  injustice.  But  what 
is  perhaps  mo:$t  worthy  of  notice  in  Freneau  is 
his  origiiuility,  the  in>tinot  with  which  his  genius 
marked  out  a  path  for  itself  in  thiSse  days  when 
most  writers  were  leaning  upon  the  old  foreign 
SQhool  of  Pope  and  Darwin.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  home  things  and  incidents.  Dealing  with 
facts  and  realities,  and  the  life  around  him,  wher- 
ever he  was,  his  writings  have  still  an  interest 
where  the  vague  expressions  of  other  poets  arc 
fqrgotten.  His  poems  may  be  little  read  now — 
they  are  so  rare  that  we  have  tasked  tlie  resources 
of  booksellers,  and  put  friendahip  to  the  proof,  to 
draw  together  the  several  editions  to  prepare  this 
article — ^but  they  will  be  siu*ely  revived  and  che- 
rished among  the  historic  and  poetic  literature 
of  the  land.  The  tree  which  plants  its  roots  most 
firmly  in  the  present,  will  survive  the  longest 
with  posterity.  The  genius  which  lias  no  local 
habitation  for  its  muse,  no  personality  or  relation 
to  time  and  place  to-<lay  (and  how  much  ix>etry 
is  there  thrown  upon  the  public  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  locate),  will  be,  in  sporting  language, 
nowhere  to-morrow. 

It  is  a  little  renmrkable  that  four  of  the  most 
original  writers  whom  the  country  has  produced 
have  received  the  least  attention  from  critics  and 
magazinists — Francis  Hopkinson,  John  Trumbull, 
Brackemidge,  and  Freneau.  In  the  very  few 
notices  to  be  met  with  of  the  last,  he  is  for  the 
most  i>art  mentioned  in  an  apologetic  tone — ^as  if 
he  were  a  mere  writer  of  doggrel,  low  in  taste 
and  iK»or  in  expression.  Even  an  admirer,  who 
compliments  him  in  verse,  has  something  of 
this: — 

Let  Freneau  live  though  Flattery's  halefiil  tongue 
Too  early  tuned  his  youthful  lyre  to  eong, 
And  ripe  old  age,  in  ill-directed  zeal, 
Has  made  an  enervate«T  last  appeal : 
His  80ug  could  fire  the  sailor  on  the  wave. 
Raise  up  the  coward, — animate  the  brnve, 
While  wit  and  satire  cast  their  darts  around. 
And  fools  and  cowards  tremble  at  the  sound. 
Although  Ambition  never  6our*d  to  claim 
The  meed  of  polished  verse,  or  classic  fame. 
And  caustic  critics  honour;  but  condemn, 
A  strain  of  feeling,  but  a  style  too  tame. 
Let  the  old  Bard,  whose  patriot  voice  has  fann'd 
The  fire  of  Freeilom  that  redeemed  our  land, 
Live  on  the  scroll  with  kindred  names  that  swell 
The  page  of  history,  where  their  honours  dwell ; 
With  full  applause,  in  honour  to  his  age. 
Dismiss  the  veteran  poet  from  the  stage, 
Crown  his  Inst  exit  with  distinguished  praise. 
And  kindly  hide  his  baldness  with  his  onys.* 

How  his  contemporaries  could  sometimes  ap- 
preciate him,  is  sliown  in  an  epistle  in  Col. 
Parke's  volume  of  Iloratian  translations,  and 
other  poems,  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1786. 
In  the  rarity  of  these  tributes,  it  is  worth  quot- 
ing:— 


•  American  B«ils,  Phik.,  1890. 


TO 


raiuF  nsmuu,  ox  am  ▼OLinn  or  xxcxujDrr 

POEXS,  PUimED  BT  MO.  BULKY. 


Tho*  I  know  not  your  person,  I  well  know  your 

merit. 
Your  satires  admire — your  muse  of  true  spirit ; 
Who  reads  them  must  smile  at  poetical  story. 
Except  the  k — ^g*s  printer,  or  some  such  like  tory ; 
b>ir  w  illiam,  Sir  Harry,  and  would-be  Sir  John, 
Comwallis,  the  Devil,  those  bucks  of  the  ton ; 
Black  Dunuiore  and  Wallace  with  sun-settiiig-uose, 
Who  steals  hogs  and  sheep,  secure — under  the  Bo9e»^ 
But  a  fig  for  the  anger  of^such  petty  rogues. 
To  the  devil  we    pitch  them  without    shoes    or 

brogues  1 
Pythog'ros'  choice  scheme  my  beUef  now  con- 

trouls, 
I  sign  to  his  creed — transmigration  of  souls ; 
Euphorbos's  shield  he  no  doubt  did  employ. 
And  bravely  let  blood  on  the  plains  of  old  Troy: 
The  souls  of  ^at  Marlboro'  and  warlike  Eugene 
Conspicuous  m  Washington's  glory  are  seen : 
8age  Plato  beimiis  wisdom    from  Franklin's    rich 

brain, 
And  sky-taught  Sir  Isaac  is  seen  here  again. 
But  Hugh  when  he  migrates  may  doily  be  found 
Cracking  bones  in  a  kitchen  in  form  of  a  hound ; 
When  his  compeer  shall  die^while  no  Christian 

shall  weep  him, 
Old  Huto,  below,  for  a  devil  will  keep  him ; 
Unless  he*s  sent  up  on  some  hasty  dispatch. 
The  Whiffs  to  abuse,  and  more  falsehoods  to  hatch. 
Those  red-jerkiu'd  fops,  whom  your  muse  I've  heard 

sing. 
From  Hounslow's  bold  heroes  successively  spring; 
From  Tyburn  they  tumble  as  supple  as  ponders, 
Then  migrate  straightway  into  Knights  and  eom- 

manders. 
But  you,  worthy  poet,  whose  soul-cutting  pen 
In  gall  paints  the  crimes  of  all  time-serving  men. 
The  fiend  of  corruption,  the  wretch  of  an  hour. 
The  star-garter'd  villain,  the  scoundrel  in  ))ow'r ; 
From  souls  far  unlike  may  announce  your  ascension. 
The  patriot  all-worthy,  above  bribe  or  pension. 
The  martyr  who  suffered  for  liberty's  sase 
Grim  dungeons,  more  horrid  than  heirs  bitter  lake: 
Your  name  to  bright  honour,  the  spirits  shall  lift, 
That  fflow'd  in  the  bosoms  of  Churchill  and  Swift 

And  when  you  are  number'd,  alnsl  with  the  dead. 
Your  works  by  true  wits  will  forever  be  read* 
Who,  pointing  the  finger,  shall  pensively  show 
The  lines  that  were  written,  alas!  by  Freneau. 

PhUadelphia,  June  8,  1786. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  Freneaa 
was  sometimes  careless.  He  lived  and  thought 
with  improvidence.  His  jests  are  sometimes 
misdirected;  and  his  verses  are  unei|ual  in  exe* 
oution.  Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  predict  that 
through  the  genuine  nature  of  some  of  his  pro* 
ductions,  and  the  historic  incidents  of  othersu 
all  that  he  wrote  will  yet  be  called  for,  ana 
find  favor  in  numerous  popular  editions. 

ADTTOX  TO  AUTHOBS. 

By  ihe  Late  Mr.  RobeH  Slender, 

There  are  few  writers  of  books  in  this  new  world, 

and  amongst  these  very  few  that  deal  in  works  of 

imagination,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  fewer  still  that 

I  have  any  success  attending  their  lucubrations.     Per> 

,   haps,  however,  the  world  thinks  justly  on  this  sub> 

;   ject    The  productions  of  the  most  brilliant  imagi* 

I  •  He  commsoded  the  Rose  sIood. 


PHILIP  FRENEAU. 
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V. 

I  hold  it  to  be  extremely  dangerous  to  make  jocn- 
]mt  remarks  upon  any  of  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
lady's  dress.  The  head-dress,  indeed,  custom  and 
female  courtesy  pennits  us  to  treat  with  a  little 
more  freedom ;  but  even  this  requires  great  care  and 
a  nice  judgment,  or  you  are  sure  to  offend.  Above 
all  things  never  mention  the  words  petticoat,  gar- 
ter* or  thoea  in  her  presence.  I  once,  in  my  youth- 
ful days,  introduced  a  friend  of  mine  to  a  young  lady, 
as  a  preliminary  to  future  connexions.  1  remember 
he  was  violently  in  love  with  her,  and  would  almost 
have  given  his  right  arm  to  have  had  peaceable  pos- 
session. But  he  ruined  all  by  his  unlucky  choice  of 
a  subject  in  his  very  first  conversation.  "  Madam,*' 
said  he,  (thinking  to  be  very  smart)  "  I  have  some 
firalt  to  find  with  your  ahoeC*  The  lady  blushed — 
[I  endeavoured  to  turn  the  conversation  another 
way,  but  found  it  impossible.] — "  Madam,"  (said  he 
again)  '*  you  must  permit  me  to  criticise  a  little  upon 
your  shoe*  I  the  toes  are  too  round,  the  straps  too 
short  for  the  oval  of  the  buckle,  and  the  heels  appear 
to  me  at  least  two  inches  higher  than  they  ought 
to  be.** 

Now  there  was  no  great  harm  in  all  this ;  the  con- 
sequence,  however,  was,  that  the  lad^r  immediately 
called  up  the  footman,  and  ordered  him  to  conduct 
the  gentleman  down  stair&  I  cannot  think  (said 
she)  of  being  addressed  by  a  man,  who,  from  his  dis- 
ooarse,  appears  evidently  to  have  been  bred  up  no- 
thing more  than  a  simple  shoemaker;  and  what  is 
wone,  will  forever  continue  so  I 
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When  you  are  courting  a  young  lady,  be  careful 
never  to  send  her  any  presents  that  are  very  easily 
to  be  come  at,  or  such  as  particularly  appertain  to 
your  own  shop  or  line  of  business.  A  certain  French 
tobacconist  of  some  fortune  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  of 
considerable  merit  and  beauty,  but  having  never 
turned  his  attention  much  to  the  gay  world,  he  was 
not  BO  well  acquainted  with  what  is  called  the  eti- 
quette of  polite  life  as  Frenchmen  in  general  are. 
By  way  or  introducing  himself  to  the  lady  he  sent 
her  his  compliments,  a  letter  full  of  love,  and  a 
basket  of  cut  tobacco,  to  the  chewinff  and  smoking  of 
which  he  himself  was  extravagantly  addicted ;  and 
therefore  very  rationally  concluded  that  the  whole 
world  ought  to  do  the  same. 

Tlie  lady  returned  the  tobacco  by  the  same  ser- 
vant that  Drought  it,  with  some  expressions  of  con- 
tempt and  indignation;  as  the  present  seemed  to 
imply,  that  she  was  fond  of  smotdng  and  chewing 
this  very  vulgar  and  nauseous  weed.  The  French- 
man, fired  with  resentment  upon  seeing  his  ill-judged 
{>resent  returned,  then  sat  down  and  wrote  the  fol- 
owing  billet  by  way  of  aruvoer : 

"  Vat  I  you  send  houie  the  tabae  f—den  vat  shall  I 
tend  in  reverse  [return] — You  will  have  me  send  my 
own  heart  f  dat  I  cannot  en  present — adieuj* 

He  soon  after  enquired  of  one  of  the  lady's  rela- 
tions what  she  was  particularly  fond  of — some  one 
answered,  soft  cheese. 

He  aocoraingly  purchased  a  large  cheese  of  an 
excellent  quality,  and,  to  show  that  he  was  in  every 
sense  her  slave,  carried  it  to  her  himself  upon  his 
elioulder.  The  lady,  you  may  be  sure,  could  do  no 
l?5S  than  smile. 

"  Why  you  laughy  lady  t  Mademoiselle,  en  verite^ 
yon  be  in  one  tres-agreeable  good  humour,  pardie  !** 

I  am  laughing,  said  the  lady,  to  think  you  are 
turnetl  cheesemonger !  It  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
that  both  he  and  his  cheese  were  instantly  disiuiased 
the  house  for  ever. 


VIL 

If  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  never,  in  the  hours 
of  courtship,  let  your  discourse  turn  upon  anything 
relative  io  female  anatomy. 

Few  young  ladies  can  ever  forgive  the  man  that  is 
found  guilty  of  only  insinuating  in  company,  that  the 
sex  have  anything  to  do  with  materiality.  What- 
ever, therefore,  may  be  your  private  opinion,  you 
must,  while  in  their  society,  be  an  absolute  imma- 
terialist  in  regard  to  the  rational  female  world. 
Perhaps,  an  instance  may  sufficiently  illustrate  my 
meaning. 

A  certain  juvenile  lady  df  acknowledged  good 
sense  and  beauty,  some  time  ago  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  out  of  her  coach,  and  broke  no  less  than  three 
of  her  ribs  on  the  left  side,  dislocated  one  of  her  hips, 
and  considerably  injured  her  left  shoulder,  <sc 
This  was  for  some  days  a  topic  of  public  conversa- 
tion, Dick  Prettyman,  whom  I  nave  mentioned 
upon  another  occasion,  was  at  that  time  paying  his 
addresses  to  Miss  Angelica  Evergreen.  Upon  her 
enquiring  of  Dick,  one  afternoon,  the  particulars  of 
this  untoward  accident,  he  was  silly  enough  to  blurt 
out  in  plain  language  before  a  polite  assembly  of 
young  females,  that  "  the  lady  had  fallen  out  of^^  the 
coach  topsy-turvy,  had  broken  three  of  the  best  and 
strongest  ribs  in  her  whole  body,  hod  considerably 
damaged  one  of  her  hips,  and  that  her  legs,  <&c.,  had 
not  escaped  entirely  without  injury."  The  company 
blushed  up  to  the  eyes,  unfurled  their  fans,  and  a 
general  confusion  took  place;  till  one  of  the  most 
resolute  of  the  ladies  peeped  from  behind  her  fan, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Fie,  Mr.  Prettyman  1  have  you  been 
bred  up  in  a  hogstye,  sir,  to  talk  in  this  scandalous 
manner  in  the  presence  of  ladies!*' 

He  was  then  turned  out  of  the  room  by  unani- 
mous consent ;  and  this  small  inattention  to  a  proper 
decorum  in  conversation  had  very  nearly  ruined  his 
expectations.  I  remember  it  was  not  till  after  a 
long  and  sincere  repentance  that  he  reinstated  him> 
self  in  Miss  Angelica's  favour. 

Now,  had  he  been  a  man  of  sense  and  breeding  he 
would  have  related  the  disaster  in  this  manner : 

*'  The  chariot  was  driving  along  with  vast  rapi* 
dity,  pomposity,  and  an  ineffable  display  of  gran- 
deur, when  suddenly  one  of  the  rotatory  supporters, 
commonly  called  wheels,  struck  a  post,  thro'  the 
carelessness  of  the  celestial  charioteer,  and  com- 
pletely overturned  this  most  elegant  and  awful  ma- 
chine; that  divine  creature.  Miss  Myrtilla  Myrtle- 
bones,  then  tumbled  out  upon  the  dusty  pavement, 
which,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  never  bewre  received 
so  heavenly  and  sky-bespangled  a  burden.  Her 
guardian  angel,  it  seems,  was  at  that  moment  ne- 
glecting his  duty.  She  fell^aud,  O  lamentable  1 — 
that  exquisitely  delicate  frame,  which  the  immortal 
Jupiter  himself  had  put  together  with  such  won- 
derful excess  of  art;  that  heavenly  frame,  I  say, 
was  considerably  disordered  by  so  rude  and  severe 
a  shock." 

Such  a  representation  of  matters,  though,  in  rea* 
lity,  giving  very  little  information  in  itself,  would 
have  thrown  the  whole  female  circle  into  the  most 
charming  humour  in  the  world  ;  whereas  the  vulgar 
way  in  which  Dick  told  it  was  only  calculated  for 
the  ears  of  the  surgeon. 

LINES   OOCABIOXKD    BT   A  VISIT    TO    AN   OLD   INDIAN  BUSTIN^ 

OKOUND. 

In  spite  of  all  the  learn'd  have  said 

I  still  my  old  opinion  keep ; 
The  posture  that  we  give  the  dead 

Points  out  the  soul's  eternal  sleep. 

Not  so  the  ancients  of  these  liinds ; — 
The  Indian,  when  from  life  releas'd, 
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my  example  who  can  both  weave  stockings  and 
write  poenia.  But,  if  yon  really  poeeeae  that  spright- 
linesB  of  fancy  and  elevation  ot  soul  which  alone 
constitute  an  author,  do  not  on  that  account  be 
troublesome  to  your  friends.  A  little  reflection  will 
point  out  other  menus  to  extract  money  firom  the 
Iiauds  and  ]K>ckets  of  your  fellow  citizeas  than  by 
poorly  borrow i»  g  what,  perhaps,  you  will  never  be 
able  to  repay. 

6.  Never  engage  in  any  b.i(*inc88  as  an  inferior  or 
understrapper.  I  cannot  eudui-e  to  see  an  author 
debase  his  profession  so  far  as  to  submit  to  be  second 
or  third  in  any  office  or  employment  whatever.  If 
fortune,  or  the  ill  taste  of  the  public,  compels  yon 
even  to  torn  shaUopniaw  on  the  Delaware,  let  it  be 
your  first  care  to  nave  tlie  command  of  the  boat^ 
Beggary  itself^  with  all  its  hideous  apparatus  of  rass 
anil  misery,  becomes  at  once  respectable  whenever  it 
exhibits  the  least  token  of  independence  of  spirit  and 
a  single  spark  of  laudable  ambition. 

7.  If  you  are  in  low  circumstances^  do  not  forget 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  a  decent 
pride.    They  are  only  cowards  and  miscreants  that 

Eoverty  can  render  servile  in  their  behaviour.  Tour 
aughtiness  should  always  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
wretchedness  and  desperation  of  your  circumstances. 
If  you  have  only  a  single  guinea  in  the  world  be 
complaisant  and  obliging  to  every  one :  if  you  are 
absolutely  destitute  of  a  shilling,  inunediately  assume 
the  air  of  u  despot,  pull  off  your  hat  to  no  one,  let 
your  di!H.o'ir!«e,  in  every  company,  turn  upon  the 
vanity  of  riches,  the  insignificancy  of  the  great  men 
of  the  earth,  the  revolution  of  empires,  and  the  final 
consummation  of  all  things.  By  such  means  you 
will  at  least  conceal  a  secret  of  some  importance  to 
yourself — that  you  have  not  a  shilling  in  the  world 
to  pay  for  your  last  night's  lodging. 

8.  Should  you  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  dedicate 
your  book  to  any  great  man  or  woman,  consider 
first,  whether  tlie  tenor  and  subject  of  it  be  such  as 
may  in  some  measure  coincide  with  the  age,  temper, 
education,  business,  and  general  conversation  of  the 
person  whose  patronage  is  requested.  A  friend  of 
luine  once  committed  a  groat  error  on  this  score. 
He  wrote  a  bawdy  )>oeni,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
principal  in  the  department  of  finance. 

9.  ^ever  make  a  pre^'nt  of  your  works  to  great 
men.  If  they  do  not  think  them  worth  purchasing, 
trust  me,  they  will  never  think  them  worth  reading. 

10.  If  fortune  seems  absolutely  determined  to 
starve  you,  and  you  can  by  no  means  whatever  make 
your  work»  sell ;  to  keep  up  as  much  as  in  you  lies, 
the  expiring  dignity  of  authorship,  do  not  take  to 
drinking,  gambling,  or  bridge-builaing  as  some  have 
done,  thereby  bringing  the  trade  of  authorship  into 
disrepute ;  but  retire  to  some  uninhabited  island  or 
deseil,  and  there,  at  your  leisure,  end  your  life  with 
decency. 

The  above  i»  all  thai  hat  yet  been  found  written  bjf 
Robert  Slender  relative  to  author*  and  authorMp— 
and  further  the  copyist  at  thii  tifne  tayeth  noL 


z>ntKcno5S  rom  coustbhip. 
Bate  eadetn  ut  §cir€t,  quid  nonJUciebat  AmynUf  f— Yiko. 

The  par«on  of  our  parii^h  used  to  say,  in  his  hours 
of  convivial  gaiety,  that  nothing  puzzlfs  a  man  of 
true  delicacy  more^  than  how  to  make  thefirtt  advance* 
to  the  woman  he  loven^  with  a  htroming  propriety  of 
tentimenty  lanrfuape^  and  behaviour, 

I  must  confess  I  am  somewhat  of  his  opinion  in 
this  matter,  and  having  in  my  time  observed  many 
a  promising  alliance  broken  on  by  a  mere  idle  inat- 
tention to  what  even  a  very  mo«lemte  share  of  un- 
derstanding ought  always  to  dictate  upon  tliese 


occasions,  I  shall,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  it 
may  concern,  set  down  a  few  easy  rules,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  which  people  may  nt  least  prevent  them- 
selves from  becoming  personally  ridiculous,  if  they 
cannot  succeed  to  the  utmost  of  their  wishes  in  other 
respectei 

L 

When  you  take  a  serious  liking  to  a  young  woman, 
never  discover  your  passion  to  her  by  way  of  letter. 
It  will  either  give  the  lady  an  idea  that  you  are  a 
basliful  booby,  or  that  you  have  not  any  nd'lrecs  in 
conversation;  both  which  defects  are  sufiioi«*ttt  to 
ruin  you  in  the  estimation  of  any  woman  of  only 
tolerable  good  sense. 

n. 

^  During  the  time  of  courtship  be  carefol  never  to 
I  discourse  with  the  lady  upon  serious  subjects,  or 
I  matters  that  are  not  strictly  and  immediately  perti- 
i  nent  to  the  purpose  you  are  upon.  If  she  asks  yon 
what  news,  you  must  not  tell  her  a  long  story  out 
!  of  the  Dutch  or  English  gazettes  about  the  decline 
i  of  trade,  the  fall  of  stocks,  or  the  death  of  Mynheer 
i  Van  der  Possum.  She  looks  for  no  such  auswem 
You  must  rather  relate  a  melancholy  tale  of  two  or 
three  young  gentlemen  of  fortui.e  and  handsome  ex> 
pectations  that  have  lately  drowned  themselves  in 
the  Schuylkill,  or  thrown  themselves  headlong  from 
their  third  story  windows,  and  been  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  pavement  for  the  sake  of  n  certain  inexorable 
(air  one,  whose  name  y(»u  cannot  recollect ;  but  the 
beauty  and  shafts  of  whose  eyes  these  poor  young 
gentlemen  could  not  possibly  withstand.  Such  in- 
telligence as  this  will  instantly  put  her  into  good 
humour ;  and  upon  the  streiigth  oi  that  lie  alone,  you 
will  bo  allowed  liberties  with  her  person  that  a  re- 
capitulation of  all  the  morality  in  Tillotson,  or  the 
real  news  of  five  hundred  gazettes,  would  not  so 
effectually  enable  you  to  take. 

m. 

I  would  advise  you  never  to  make  use  of  the  dic- 
tatorial style  till  you  are  perfectly  sure  of  your  Dul- 
Hnea ;  and  that  period  aepends  in  a  gren^  measure 
upon  your  own  prudence.  Till  then,  you  must  ceem 
to  give  the  preference  to  her  judgment  in  ail  matters 
that  happen  to  be  discussed,  and  submit  to  be  in- 
structcii  oy  her  in  whatever  she  apprehends  you  do 
not  understand.  Your  trade  or  occupation  in  life 
she  takes  for  granted  you  are  perfectly  acquaint^) 
with ;  and  remember  never  to  say  a  word  on  that 
score  in  her  hearing,  uidess  your  calling  happens  to 
have  no  spice  of  vulgarity  about  it.  If.  however, 
you  are  a  governor  of  an  island,  or  happen  to  be 
some  considerable  officer  of  state,  you  may  fre- 
quently make  professional  allusions,  as  her  vanity 
will  be  gratifies  theieby ;  and  women,  we  aU  know, 
are  natiu*ally  fond  of  power. 

rv. 

Have  a  care  that  you  do  not  pester  her  with  de- 
scriptions of  the  Alps,  the  Apnennines,  and  the  river 
Po.  A  lady  is  not  supposed  to  know  anything  of 
such  matters ;  besides,  you  must  be  a  very  cold  lover 
if  those  far-fetched  tilings  can  conin>ui:d  your  atten- 
tion a  moment  in  the  company  of  a  fine  woman. 
Whatever  she  thinks  proper  to  assert,  it  is  your 
business  to  defend,  and  prove  to  be  true.  If  she 
says  Uack  is  wliite,  it  is  not  for  men  in  your  proba- 
tionary situation  to  contradict  her.  On  the  con- 
trary, you  must  swear  and  protest  that  she  is  right ; 
and,  in  demonstrating  it,  be  very  cautious  of  using 
pedni  tic  arguments,  making  nice  logical  distinctions, 
or  affecting  hard  and  unintelligible  terms. 
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▼. 

I  hold  it  to  be  eztremehr  dangeroTis  to  make  locn- 
Uur  remArks  iipon  Any  of  the  inferior  parte  of  the 
Udy's  dren.  The  head-dress,  indeed,  custom  and 
female  courtesy  pennito  us  to  treat  with  a  little 
more  fireedom ;  but  even  this  requires  great  care  and 
a  nice  judgment,  or  you  are  sure  to  offend  Above 
all  things  never  mention  the  words  pettieoat^  gar- 
ter*  or  shoe*  in  her  presence.  I  once,  in  my  youth- 
ful days,  introduced  a  friend  of  mine  to  a  young  lady, 
as  a  preliminary  to  future  connexions.  1  remember 
he  was  violently  in  love  with  her,  and  would  almost 
have  given  his  right  arm  to  have  had  peaceable  pos- 
session. But  he  ruined  all  by  his  unlucky  choice  of 
a  subject  in  his  very  first  conversation.  "  Madam," 
said  he,  (thinking  to  be  very  smart)  "  I  have  some 
flMilt  to  find  with  your  shoes,'*  The  lady  blushed — 
[I  endeavoured  to  turn  the  conversation  another 
way,  but  found  it  impossible.] — "  Madam,"  (said  he 
again)  **  you  must  permit  me  to  criticise  a  little  upon 
your  shoes  I  the  toes  are  too  round,  the  straps  too 
short  for  the  oval  of  the  buckle,  and  the  heels  appear 
to  me  at  least  two  inches  higher  than  they  ought 
to  be." 

Now  there  was  no  great  harm  in  all  this ;  the  con- 
sequence,  however,  was,  that  the  lady  immediately 
called  up  the  footman,  and  ordered  him  to  conduct 
the  gentleman  down  stairs.  I  cannot  think  (said 
she)  of  being  addressed  by  a  man,  who,  from  his  dis- 
ooarse,  appears  evidently  to  have  been  bred  up  no- 
thing more  than  a  simple  shoemaker;  and  what  is 
wone,  will  forever  continue  sol 


VL 

When  yon  are  courting  a  young  lady,  be  careful 
never  to  send  her  any  presents  that  are  very  easily 
to  be  come  at,  or  such  as  particularly  appertain  to 
your  own  shop  or  line  of  business.  A  certam  French 
tobacconist  of^some  fortutie  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  of 
eonsiderable  merit  and  beauty,  but  having  never 
turned  his  attention  much  to  the  gay  world,  he  was 
not  so  well  acquainted  with  what  is  called  the  eti- 
quette of  polite  life  as  Frenchmen  in  general  are. 
By  way  or  introducing  himself  to  the  Udy  he  sent 
her  his  compliments,  a  letter  full  of  love,  and  a 
basket  of  cut  tobacco^  to  the  chewing  and  smoking  of 
which  he  himself  was  extravagantly  addicted ;  and 
therefore  very  rationally  concluded  that  the  whole 
world  ought  to  do  the  same. 

Tlie  lady  returned  the  tobacco  by  the  same  ser- 
vant that  brouffht  it,  with  some  expressions  of  con- 
tempt and  indignation;  as  the  present  seemed  to 
imply,  that  she  was  fond  of  smoking  and  chewing 
this  very  vulgar  and  nauseous  weed.  The  French- 
man, fired  with  resentment  upon  seeing  his  ill-judged 
{>re8ent  returned,  then  sat  down  and  wrote  the  fol- 
owing  billet  by  way  of  anstoer : 

**  Vat !  you  send  home  the  tabac  f^-den  vat  shall  I 
send  in  reverse  [return] — You  will  have  me  send  my 
awn  heart  f  dot  I  cannot  en  present — adieu,'* 

He  soon  after  enquired  of  one  of  the  lady's  rela- 
tions what  she  was  particularly  fond  of — some  one 
answered,  soft  cheese. 

He  aecoraingly  purchased  a  large  cheese  of  an 
excellent  quality,  and,  to  show  that  lie  was  in  every 
sense  her  slave,  carried  it  to  her  himself  upon  his 
shoulder.  The  lady,  you  may  be  sure,  could  do  no 
l?ss  than  smile. 

"  Why  you  laught  lady  t  Mademoiselle^  en  verite, 
you  be  in  one  tres-agreeable  good  humour,  pardie  /" 

I  am  laughing,  said  the  lady,  to  thinK  you  are 
turned  cheesemonger !  It  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
that  both  he  and  his  cheese  were  instantly  disiuiased 
the  house  for  ever. 


TIL 

K  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  never,  in  the  hours 
of  courtship,  let  your  discourse  turn  npon  anything 
relative  to /mo/tf  anatomy. 

Few  young  ladies  can  ever  forgive  the  man  that  is 
found  guilty  of  only  insinuating  in  company,  that  the 
sex  have  anything  to  do  with  materiality.  What- 
ever, thererore,  may  be  your  private  opinion,  you 
must,  while  in  their  society,  be  an  absolute  imma- 
terialist  in  regard  to  the  rational  female  world 
Perhaps,  an  instance  may  sufficiently  illustrate  my 
meaning. 

A  certain  juvenile  lady  dT  acknowledged  good 
sense  and  beauty,  some  time  ago  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  out  of  her  coach,  and  broke  no  less  than  three 
of  her  ribs  on  the  left  side,  dislocated  one  of  her  hips, 
and  considerably  injured  her  left  shoulder,  <sc 
This  was  for  some  days  a  topic  of  .public  conversa- 
tion. Dick  Prettymanf  whom  I  have  mentioned 
upon  another  occasion,  was  at  that  time  paying  his 
addresses  to  Miss  Angelica  Evergreen.  Upon  her 
enquiring  of  Dick,  one  afternoon,  the  particulars  of 
this  untoward  accident,  he  was  silly  enough  to  blurt 
out  in  plain  language  before  a  polite  assembly  of 
young  females,  that  "  the  lady  had  fallen  out  of^^the 
coach  topsy-turvy,  had  broken  three  of  the  best  and 
strongest  ribs  in  her  whole  body,  hod  considerably 
damaged  one  of  her  hips,  and  that  her  legs,  <&c,  had 
not  escaped  entirely  without  injury."  The  company 
blushed  up  to  the  eyes,  unfurled  their  fans,  and  a 
general  confusion  took  place;  till  one  of  the  most 
resolute  of  the  ladies  peeped  from  behind  her  fan, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Fie,  Mr.  Prettyman  1  have  you  been 
bred  up  in  a  hogstye,  sir,  to  talk  in  this  scandalous 
manner  in  the  presence  of  ladies  t" 

He  was  then  turned  out  of  the  room  by  unani- 
mous consent ;  and  this  small  inattention  to  a  proper 
decorum  in  conversation  had  very  nearly  ruined  nis 
expectations.  I  remember  it  was  not  till  after  a 
long  and  sincere  repentance  that  be  reinstated  him- 
self in  Miss  Angelica's  favour. 

Now,  had  he  been  a  man  of  sense  and  breeding  he 
would  have  related  the  disaster  in  this  manner : 

"  The  chariot  was  driving  along  with  vast  rapi- 
dity, pomposity,  and  an  ineffable  display  of  gran- 
deur, when  suddenly  one  of  the  rotatory  supporters, 
commonly  called  wheels,  struck  a  post,  thro'  the 
carelessness  of  the  celestial  charioteer,  and  com- 
pletely overturned  this  most  elegant  and  awful  ma- 
chine; that  divine  creature.  Miss  Myrtilla  Myrtle- 
bones,  then  tumbled  out  upon  the  dusty  pavement, 
which,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  never  before  received 
so  heavenly  and  sky-bespangled  a  burden.  Her 
guardian  angel,  it  seems,  was  at  that  moment  ne- 
glecting his  duty.  She  fell — and,  O  lamentable ! — 
that  exquisitely  delicate  frame,  which  the  immortal 
Jupiter  himself  had  put  together  with  such  won- 
derful excess  of  art;  that  heavenly  frame,  I  say, 
was  considerably  disordered  by  so  rude  and  severe 
a  shock." 

Such  a  representation  of  matters,  though,  in  rea^ 
lity,  giving  very  little  information  in  itself,  would 
have  thrown  the  whole  female  circle  into  the  most 
charming  humour  in  the  world  ;  whereas  the  vulgar 
way  in  which  Dick  told  it  was  only  calculated  for 
the  ears  of  the  surgeon. 

UNn  OOCASIOIWD    DT  A  VISIT    TO    AN  OLD  IKDIAV  BUaTCf^ 

OSOCND. 

In  spite  of  all  the  leani'd  have  said 

I  still  my  old  opinion  keep ; 
The  posture  that  we  give  the  dead 

Points  out  the  soul's  eternal  sleep. 

Not  so  the  ancients  of  these  lands ; — 
The  Indian,  when  from  life  releas'd, 
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Again  is  seated  with  his  friends, 
And  shares  again  the  joyous  feast 

His  imag'd  birds,  and  painted  bowl. 
And  veti*8on,  for  a  journey  dreat, 

Bespeak  the  nature  of  the  sonl. 
Activity f  that  ^ants  no  rest 

His  bow  for  action  ready  bent. 
And  arrows,  with  a  head  of  bone, 

Clin  only  menu  that  life  is  spent. 
And  not  the  finer  essence  gone. 

Thou,  stranger,  that  shalt  come  this  way, 
No  fraud  upon  the  deiid  commit. 

Yet,  mark  the  swelling  turf|  and  say. 
They  do  not  lie,  but  here  they  siL 

Here,  still  a  lofty  rock  remains. 

On  which  the  curious  eye  may  trace 

(Now  wasted  half  by  wearing  rains) 
The  fancies  of  a  ruder  race. 

Here,  still  an  aged  elm  aspires, 

Beneath  whose  far  projecting  shade 

(And  which  the  shepherd  still  admires) 
The  children  of  the  foreet  play'd. 

There  oft  a  restless  Indian  queen, 
(Pule  Marian  with  her  braided  hair) 

And  numv  a  barbarous  form  is  seen 
To  chide  the  man  that  Lingers  there. 

By  midnight  moons,  o*er  moistening  dew8>. 

In  vestments  for  the  chace  armyM, 
The  hunter  still  the  deer  pursues^ 

The  hunter  and  the  deer — a  shade. 

And  long  shall  timorous  Fancy  see 
The  painted  chief,  and  pointe  1  speav. 

And  reasons  te//* shall  bow  the  knee 
To  shadows  and  delusions  here. 

Tini  iwpiAW  siudbut;  ob,  reaoK  or  NAXtnoK. 

Bura  m4M  et  riffui  plaeeant  in  ffaUibus  arnnmi- 
Fhanina  amem^  eytvas^its  inglorius. 

Yaa.  Q«org.  n.  488L 

From  Susquehanna*s  utmost  springs 
Where  savage  tribes  pursue  their  game,. 

His  blanket  tied  with  yellow  strings, 
A  shepherd  of  the  forest  came. 

Not  long  before,  a  wandering  priest 
ExpressM  his  wish,  with  visage  saJ — 
**  Ah,  why  (he  cry*d)  in  Satan's  w^tste. 
Ah,  why  detain  so  fine  a  lad  t 

"  In  Yanky  land  there  stands  a  town 

Where  learning  may  be  purchased  low — 
Exchange  his  blanket  for  a  gown. 
And  let  the  lad  to  college  ga** — 

From  long  debate  the  Council  rose. 
And  viewing  Shalum'a  tricks  with  joy,. 

To  Harvard  hall,'*  o*er  wastes  of  snowsy. 
They  sent  the  copper-colour'd  boy. 

One  generous  chief  a  bow  6upply*d, 
This  gave  a  shaft,  and  that  a  skin ; 

The  feathers,  iti  vermillion  dy'd. 
Himself  did  from  a  turkey  win : 

Thus  dress'd  so  ^ay,  he  took  his  way 
0*er  barren  hills,  alone,  alone ! 

His  ^de  a  star,  he  wandered  far, 
His  pillow  every  night  a  stone. 

At  last  he  came,  with  leg  so  lame. 
Where  learned  men  talk  heathen  Greek, 

And  Hebrew  lore  is  gabbled  o'er, 
To  please  the  muses,  twice  a  week. 
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Awhile  he  writ,  awhile  he  read. 
Awhile  he  learn'd  the  gptumnmr  ml 

An  Indian  savage  so  well  bred 
Great  credit  promis*d  to  their  sohoolsw 

Some  thoujo^ht  he  would  in  law  excel. 
Some  said  in  physic  he  would  shine; 

And  one  that  knew  him  passing  well. 
Beheld,  in  him,  a  sound  divine. 

But  those  of  more  discerning  eye 

Even  then  could  other  pi-oepects  show. 

And  saw  him  lay  his  Virgil  by 
To  wander  with  his  dearer  Ooia 

The  tediouB  hours  of  study  spent. 
The  heavy-moulded  lecture  done. 

He  to  the  woods  a  hunting  went. 
But  sigh'd  to  see  the  setting  sun. 

No  mystic  wonders  fir'd  his  mind ; 

He  sought  to  gain  no  learn'd  degree. 
But  only  sense  enough  to  find 

The  squirrel  in  the  hollow  tree. 

The  shady  bank,  the  purling  stream. 
The  woody  wild  his  heart  posaess'd. 

The  dewy  lawn,  his  morning  dream 
In  Fancy's  gayest  colours  dress'd. 

"  And  why  (he  cr/d)  did  I  forsake 

My  native  wood  for  gloomy  walla; 
The  silver  stream,  the  limpid  lake 
For  musty  books  and  college  haUa. 

"  A  little  could  my  wants  supply — 

Can  wealth  and  honour  give  me  morel 
Or,  will  the  sylvan  god  deny 
The  humble  treat  ne  gave  before  t 

**  Let  Seraphs  reach  the  bright  abode. 
And  heaven's  sublimest  mansions  f 
I  only  bow  to  Nature's  God— 
The  Land  of  Shades  will  do  for  me. 

"  These  dreadful  secrets  of  the  sky 

Alarm  my  soul  with  chilling  fear — 
Do  planets  m  their  orbits  fly. 
And  is  the  earth,  indeed,  a  sphere? 

'^Let  planets  still  their  aims  pursue. 

And  comets  round  creation  run- 
in  HIM  my  faitliful  friend  I  view. 
The  image  of  my  God — the  Sun. 

"  Where  Nature's  ancient  forests  grow. 

And  mingled  laurel  never  fades. 
My  heart  is  fixed, — and  I  must  go 
To  die  among  my  native  shadesi* 

He  snoke,  and  to  the  western  springs, 
(His  gown  discharg'd,  his  money  spent) 

His  blanket  tied  with  yellow  strings. 
The  shepherd  of  the  forest  went 

Betuminff  to  the  rural  rei^ 
The  Indians  welcom'd  him  with  joy; 

The  council  took  him  home  again. 
And  bless'd  the  copj>er-colour'd  boy. 

IBB  DTBra  nrBLur. 
Debemur  morti  not,  nwdraque. 

On  yonder  lake  I  spread  the  sail  no  more  I 
Vigour,  and  youth,  and  active  days  are  ] 
Relentless  demons  urge  me  to  that  shore 
On  whose  black  forests  all  the  dead  are  cast: 
Ye  solemn  train,  prepare  the  funeral  song. 
For  I  must  go  to  shaaes  below. 
Where  all  is  strange,  and  all  is  new ; 
Companion  to  the  airy  throng. 

What  solitary  streams. 

In  dull  and  Jreary  dreams, 
All  melancholy,  must  I  rove  along  1 
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To  what  dtrange  lands  mutt  Shalnm  take  hiB  way  1 
Groves  of  the  dead  departed  mortals  trace ; 
No  deer  along  those  gloomy  forests  stray, 
No  huntsmen  there  take  pleasure  in  the  ohace, 
But  all  are  empty  unsubstantial  shades, 
That  ramble  through  those  visionary  glades ; 
No  spoiigv  fruits  from  verilant  trees  depend. 

But  sickly  orchards  there 

Do  fruits  as  sicJ^y  bear. 

And  a{)ples  a  consumptive  visage  shew, 
And  wither*d  hangs  uie  hurtle-berry  blue. 

Ah  me  I  what  mischiefs  on  the  deiad  attend  1 
Wandering  a  stranger  to  the  shores  below. 
Where  shall  I  brtiok  or  real  fountain  find  f 
Lazv  and  sad  deluding  waters  flow — 
Such  is  the  picture  in  my  boding  mind  I 

Fine  tales,  indeed,  they  tell 

Of  shades  and  purling  rills. 

Where  our  dead  fathers  dwell 

Beyond  the  western  hills. 
But  when  did  ghost  return  his  state  to  shew ; 
Or  who  can  promise  half  the  tale  is  true  ? 

1  too  must  be  a  fleeting  ghost — no  more — 
None,  none  but  shadows  to  those  mansions  go; 
I  leave  my  woods,  I  leave  the  Huron  ahore, 
For  emptier. groves  belowJ 
Ye  charming  solitudes, 
Te  tall  ascending  woods. 
Ye  glaasy  lakes  and  prattling  streams. 
Whose  aspect  still  was  sweet. 
Whether  the  sun  cBd  greet. 
Or  the  pale  moon  embraced  you  with  her  beams — 
Adieu  to  all ! 
To  all,  that  charm'd  me  where  I  stray'd. 
The  winding  stream,  the  dark  sequestered  shade ; 
Adieu  all  triumphs  here! 
Adieu  the  mountain's  fofby  swell. 
Adieu,  thou  little  verdant  hill. 
And  seas,  and  stars,  and  skies — farewell. 
For  some  remoter  sphere] 

Perplex'd  with  doubts,  and  tortured  with  despair. 

Why  so  dejected  at  this  hopeless  sleep  f 

Nature  at  last  these  ruins  may  repair. 

When  fate's  long  drc;un  is  Ovcr,  and  she  forgets  to 

weep ; 
Some  real  world  once  more  may  be  assigned, 
Some  new-born  mansion  for  the  immortal  mind  I 
Farewell,  sweet  lake ;  farewell  surrounding  woods, 
To  other  groves,  througli  midnight  glooms,  I  stray, 
Beyoad  the  mountains,  and  beyond  the  floods. 

Beyond 'the  Huron  bay! 
Prepare  the  hollow  tomb,  and  place  me  loWj 
My  trusty  ^w,  and  arrows  by  my  side. 
The  cheerful  bottle,  and  the  ven'son  store ; 
For  long  the  journey  is  that  I  must  go, 
Without  a  partner,  and  without  a  guide. 

He  spoke,  and  bid  the  attending  mourners  weep ; 
Then  cliM*4  his  eyes,  and  sunk  to  endless  sleep  !* 

^  There  Is  aootber  Indisapoem,  wJileb  some  of  onr  readers 
WMj  mim  ftrom  this  selectioo,  entitled,  The  Death  Song  of  a 
Cherokee  Indian.  It  appears  as  followB,  in  Carey^s  American 
Mmeum,  1.772 — 

niK  DEATH-S090  OF  A  CnBKOKKB  UmiAJK, 

By  p.  Fr«Mau. 

The  snn  sets  in  night,  and  the  stars  shnn  the  day. 
But  glory  remains  wli«n  their  lights  fide  away. 
Begin,  ye  tormentors:  your  threats  are  in  vain, 
For  the  Son  of  Alknomock  can  never  oomplain. 

Bemember  the  woods,  where  in  amhnsh  he  lay, 
And  the  scalps  which  he  bore  from  your  nation  away  1 

Why  do  ye  delay  r 'till  I  shrink  ttom  my  pain  f 

Know  ttie  Son  of  Alknomock  can  never  complain. 
Bemember  the  arrows  lie  shot  from  his  bow ; 
Bememher  Toar  chiefs  by  his  hatchet  laid  low. 
The  flame  rues  high,  you  exult  In  my  pain. 
Bat  thu  son  of  Alknoiuo^k  wlil  never  complain. 


I 


MAT  TO  APBIX. 
L 

"Without  your  showers 

I  breed  no  flowers 
Each  field  a  barren  waste  appears ; 

If  you  don't  weep 

My  blossoms  sleep, 
They  take  such  pleasure  in  yoar  tears. 

□. 

As  your  decay 

Made  room  for  May, 
So  I  must  part  with  all  that* s  mine ; 

My  b^my  breeze. 

My  blooming  trees, 
To  torrid  suns  their  sweets  resign. 

m. 

For  April  dead 

My  shades  I  spread. 
To  her  I  owe  my  dress  so  gay; 

Of  daughters  three 

It  falls  on  me 
To  close  our  tnumphs  on  one  day. 

PL 

Thus  to  repose 

All  Nature  g^oes ; 
Month  after  month  must  find  its  -doom; 

Time  on  the  wing 

May  ends  the  Spring, 
And  Sunmier  frolics  o*er  her  toml). 

rax  WILD  •BOWTSITCXUB. 

Fair  flower,  that  dost  so  comely  g^w, 

Hid  in  tliis  silent  dull  retreat, 
Untouch'd  thy  honey'd  blossoms  blow. 

Unseen  thy  fitUe  branches  greets 


I  so  to  the  land  where  my  ftither  is  gone : 
Hu  ghost  shall  rcijolce  in  the  fame  of  his  son. 
Deau  comes  like  a  friend,  he  relieves  me  trotn  pain. 
And  thy  son,  O  Alknomock,  lias«oom*d  to-eomplain. 

It  is  also  assigned  te  Frenean  hy  Samoel  L.  Knapp  In  his  I«o- 
Anres  on  American  Literature,  109.  We  find  it,  however,  in- 
trodnced,  with  some  slight  variations,  in  the  dialogue  of  Muia 
£dgeworth*s  BoeamondiHarper^sed.  p.  804),  where  the  author- 
ship is  given  to  **  the  widow  of  the  celebrated  John  Hanter,** 
ana  the  following  author's  note  recited  from  the  volnme  of 
poems  from  whlcn  it  Is  taken : — **The  Idea  of  this  oallad  was 
suggested  se^Feral  years  ago  by  hearing  n  gentleman,  who  had 
reuded  many  years  in  America  among  the  tribe  called  the 
Gherokees,  sing  a  wild  air,  which  he  assured  me  it  was  custo- 
mary for  those  people  to  chant  with  a  harbarons  jaraon,  im- 
plying contempt  for  their  enemies  in  the  momenta  of  torture 
and  death.  I  have  endeavored  to  give  something  of  the  cha- 
racteristic spirit  and  sentiment  of  those  brave  saviuaa.** 

In  Chambers's  CydopflMlla  of  English  Literature,  iLSTV,  there 
is  a  notice  of  Hrs.  John  Hunter's  rolome,  '*  a  retired  but  bighl; 
accomplished  lady,  sister  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  and  wife  of 
John  Hunter,  the  celebrated  surgeon.*^  Her  poems  were  col- 
lected and  pabli^ed  In  ISOd,  several  of  them  having  been  pre- 
viously extensively  circulated.  Chambers  prints  the  poem, 
and  as  it  has  sevenu  lines  diflbrent  from  the  copy  oircolated  in 
this  ooontiy,  w«  give  it  in  Mra.  Hunter's  language : — 

THX  DEATH  SONO. 

WriUenJbr  and  adajAed  to  an  original  Indian  air. 

The  sun  sets  In  night,  and  the  stars  shun  the  day, 
But  glory  remains  when  their  lights  fade  away. 
Begin,  yon  tormentors!  your  threats  are  in  vain. 
For  the  Son  of  Alknomook  will  never  compUln. 

Remember  the  arrows  he  shot  from  his  bow, 
Ui*member  your  chlcfr  by  his  hatchet  laid  low. 
Why  so  slowt  do  you  wait  till  I  shrink  tnm  the  pain? 
No ;  the  Son  ot  Alknomook  shall  never  compUln. 

Bemember  the  wood  where  In  ambush  we  Uy, 
And  the  scalps  which  wo  bore  from  your  nation  away. 
Now  the  flame  riMS  fast,  vou  exult  in  my  pain, 
But  the  Son  of  Alknomook  can  never  complain. 

I  go  to  the  land  where  my  father  is  gone, 
HIb  ghost  shall  rejoico  in  the  fame  of  bis  son ; 
Death  comes,  like  a  friend,  to  relieve  ine  from  pain : 
And  thy  son,  O  Alknomook  I  has  soom'd  to  oomplain. 
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No  roviuff  foot  shall  find  thee  here, 
No  busy  UAiid  provoke  a  tear. 

By  Nature's  self  ia  white  array'd, 

She  bade  thee  shun  the  vulgar  eye, 
And  planted  here  the  guardian  shade, 
And  sent  soft  waters  murmuring  by; 
Thus  quietly  thy  sunmier  goes. 
Thy  days  declining  to  repose^ 

Smit  with  these  charms,  that  must  decay, 

I  grieve  to  see  thy  future  doom; 
They  died — nor  were  those  flowers  less  gay, 
(The  flowers  that  did  in  Eden  bloom) 
Unpitying  frost,  and  Autumn's  power 
Shall  leave  no  vestige  of  this  flower. 

From  morning  suns  and  evening  dews 

At  first,  thy  little  beine  came : 
If  nothing  once,  you  nothing  lose. 
For  when  you  die  you  are  the  same ; 
The  space  between  is  but  an  hour. 
The  mere  idea  of  a  flower. 

THs  vumaiOAJxm. 

Happy  the  man  who  safe  on  shore. 
Now  trims,  at  home,  his  evening  fire ; 
Unmov'd,  he  hears  the  tempest's  roar» 
That  on  the  tufted  g^ves  expire: 
Alas !  on  us  they  doubly  fidl. 
Our  feeble  barque  must  bear  them  alL 

Now  to  their  haunts  the  birds  retreat, 
The  squirrel  seeks  his  hollow  tree. 
Wolves  in  their  shaded  caverns  meet, 
All,  all  are  blest  but  wretched  we — 
Foredoom'd  a  stranger  to  repose. 
No  rest  the  unsettlM  ocean  IniowB. 

Wliile  o'er  the  dark  abyss*  we  roam. 
Perhaps,  whate'er  the  pilots  say. 
We  saw  the  sun  descend  in  gloom. 
No  more  to  see  his  rising  ray, 
But  buried  low,  by  far  too  deep. 
On  ooral  beds,  unpitied,  sleep  1 

But  what  a  strange,  uncoasted  strand 
Is  that,  where  fate  permits  no  day — 
No  charts  have  we  to  mark  that  land. 
No  compass  to  direct  that  way — 
What  pilot  shall  explore  that  realm. 
What  new  Columbi»  take  the  helml 

While  death  and  darkness  both  surround. 
And  tempests  rage  with  lawless  power. 
Of  friendship's  voice  I  hear  no  sound. 
No  comfort  in  this  dreadful  hour — 
What  friendship  can  in  tempests  be. 
What  comfort  on  this  troubled  seat 

The  barque,  acoustom'd  to  obey. 
No  more  the  trembling  pilots  guide : 
Alone  she  gropes  her  trackless  way. 
While  mountains  burst  on  either  nd^— 
Thus  skill  and  science  both  must  fidl. 
And  ruin  is  the  lot  of  alL 

SX.  CATHAXnn1t.t 

He  that  would  wish  to  rove  awhile 
In  forests  green  and  gay. 
From  Charleston  bar  to  Catharine's  isle 
Might  sigh  to  find  the  way  1 
What  scenes  on  every  side  appear. 
What  pleasure  strikes  the  mind. 
From  Folly's  train,  thus  wandering  far. 
To  leave  the  world  behind. 


*  An  island  on  the  sea-ooast  of  0«org1c 

t  Near  the  east  end  of  Jamaioa.  July  80, 1784 


The  music  of  these  savage  groves 

In  simple  accents  swells. 

And  freely,  here,  their  sylvan  loves 

The  feathered  nation  telfs ; 

The  panting  deer  through  mingled  shades 

Of  oaks  forever  green 

The  vegetable  world  invadett. 

That  skirts  the  watery  scene. 

Thou  sailor,  now  exploring  far 

The  broad  Atlantic  wave. 

Crowd  all  your  canvass,  gallant  tar. 

Since  Neptune  never  gave 

On  barren  sens  so  fine  a  view 

As  here  aUnres  the  eye. 

Gay,  verdant  scenes  that  Nature  drew 

In  colors  from  the  sky. 

Ye  western  winds  I  awhile  delay 

To  swell  the  expecting  sail — 

Who  would  not  here,  a  hermit,  stay 

In  yonder  fragrant  vale. 

Could  he  engage  what  few  can  find. 

That  coy,  unwilling  guest 

rAll  avarice  banish'd  from  the  mind) 

CoNTKNTMEinT,  in  the  breast  I 


These  hills,  the  pride  of  aU  the 
To  mighty  distance  seen. 
With  aspect  bold  and  rugged  brow. 
That  shade  the  neighbounng  main : 
These  heights,  for  solitude  design'd. 
This  rude  resounding  shore^ 
These  vales  impervious  to  the  wind. 
Tall  oaks,  that  to  the  tempest  bend. 
Half  Druid,  I  adore. 

From  distant  lands,  a  thousand  sails 

Your  hazy  summits  greet — 

You  saw  the  ang^  Briton  come. 

You  saw  him,  last,  retreat  I 

With  towering  crest,  you  first  appear 

The  news  of  land  to  tell ; 

To  him  that  comes,  fresh  joys  impart^ 

To  him  that  goes,  a  heavy  heart. 

The  lover's  long  fareweU. 

Tis  your^s  to  see  the  sailor  bdd. 

Of  persevering  mind. 

To  see  him  rove  in  search  of  care. 

And  leave  true  bliss  behind ; 

To  see  him  spread  his  flowing  sails 

To  trace  a  tiresome  road, 

By  wintry  seas  and  tempests  chac'd 

To  see  him  o'er  the  ocean  haste, 

A  comfortless  abode  I 

Your  thousand  springs  of  waters  blue 

What  luxury  to  sip. 

As  fr^m  the  mountain's  breast  they  flow 

To  moisten  Flora's  lip  I 

In  vast  retirements  herd  the  deer. 

Where  forests  round  them  rise. 

Dark  groves,  their  tope  in  ether  lost, 

That,  haunted  still  by  Huddy's  ghost, 

The  trembling  rustic  flies. 

Proud  heiffhts  I  with  pain  so  often  seen, 

rWith  joy  oeheld  once  more) 

On  your  firm  base  I  take  my  stand. 

Tenacious  of  the  shore : — 

Let  those  who  pant  for  wealth  or  fame 

Pursue  the  watery  road ; — 

Soft  sleep  and  ease,  blest  days  and  nifffatB, 

And  health,  attend  these  favourite  heights, 

Retirement's  blest  abode  I 
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m  XAir  OP  imnETT ;  ob,  a  rmrt  to  thk  oak. 

*  To  yonder  boughs  that  spread  so  wide, 
Beneath  whose  shade  sort  waters  glide, 

Once  more  I  take  the  well  known  way ; 
'With  feeble  step  and  tottering  knee 
I  sigh  to  reach  my  wiiinK>AK  tree. 

Where  rosy  health  was  wont  to  play. 

If  to  the  grave,  consuming  slow, 
The  shadow  of  myself,  I  so, 

When  I  am  gone  wilt  thou  remain  I — 
From  dust  you  rose,  and  grew  like  me ; 
I  man  became,  and  you  a  tree, 

Both  natives  of  one  verdant  plain. 

How  much  alike ;  yet  not  the  same\ 
You  could  no  kind  protector  claim ; 

Alone  you  stood  to  chance  resigned : 
When  winter  came,  with  blustering  sky, 
Tou  fear*d  its  blasts — and  so  did  I, 

And  for  warm  suns  in  secret  pin'd. 

When  vernal  suns  began  to  glow 
Tou  felt  returning  vigour  flow, 

Which  once  a  year  new  leaves  supply'd ; 
Like  you,  fine  days  I  wishM  to  see. 
And  May  was  a  sweet  month  to  me. 

But  when  November  cam&^I  sigh'd  I 

If  through  your  bark  some  rustic  arm 
A  mark  impress'd,  you  took  the  alarm, 

And  tears  awhile  I  saw  descend ; 
Till  Nature's  kind  maternal  aid 
A  plaister  on  your  bruises  laid. 

And  bade  your  trickling  sorrows  end. 

Like  you,  I  feared  the  lightning^s  stroke 
Whose  flame  dissolves  the  strength  of  oak. 

And  ends  at  once  this  mortal  dream ; — 
Tou  saw  with  grief  the  soil  decay 
That  from  yonr  roots  was  torn  away; 

Tou  sighed — aud  curs'd  the  stream. 

With  borrowed  earth,  and  busy  spade, 
Around  your  roots  new  life  I  laia. 

While  joy  reviv*d  in  every  vein ; 
Once  more  that  stream  shall  death  impart  I 
Though  Nature  owns  the  aid  of  art. 

No  art  immortal  makes  her  reign. 

How  much  alike  our  fortune — say — 
Tet  why  must  I  ho  soon  decay 

When  thou  hast  scarcely  reached  thy  prime^ 
Erect  and  tall  you  joyous  stand ; 
The  staff  of  age  has  found  my  hand. 

That  guides  me  to  the  grave  of  time; 

Could  I,  fair  tree,  Kke  you,  resign. 
And  banish  all  these  fears  of  mine. 

Grey  hairs  would  be  no  cause  of  grief; 
Tour  blossoms  die,  but  you  remain. 
Tour  fruit  lies  scattered  o*er  the  plain — 

Learn  wisdom  from  the  falling  leaC 

As  you  survive,  by  heaven's  decree. 
Let  wither'd  flowers  be  thrown  on  me. 

Sod  compensation  for  my  doom. 
While  Christmas  greens  and  gloomy  pines. 
And  cedars  dark,  and  barren  vines. 

Point  out  the  lonely  tomb. 

The  enlivening  snn,  that  bums  so  bright, 
Ne*er  had  a  nooa  without  a  night, 

So  LiFR  and  death  agree ; 
The  ioy^  of  man  by  years  ore  broke—* 
Twas  thus  the  man  of  ninety  spoke. 

Then  rose  and  left  his  tree. 


TBI  ▲LMAHAO 

Ouituiopoeitiuloeo 
jni^iram9idH  omnia 
(hcurrU  »uo  Ubent  • 
FaiOf  nac  querUur  mori, — Sixac. 

While  others  dwell  on  mean  affairs. 
Their  kings,  their  councils,  and  their  wars, 
Philaster  roves  among  the  stara 

In  melancholy  silence  he 
Travels  alone  and  caimot  see 
An  equal  for  his  company. 

Not  one  of  all  the  learned  train 
Like  him  can  manage  Charles'M  vain 
Or  motion  of  the  moon  explain. 

He  tells  us  when  the  sun  will  rise. 
Points  out  fair  days,  or  clou  Jed  skies; — 
No  matter  if  he  sometimes  lies. 

An  annual  almanac  to  frame 
And  publish  with  pretended  name. 
Is  all  his  labour,  all  his  aim. 

He  every  month  has  something  new, 
Tet  mostly  deals  in  what  is  true 
Obliging  all,  and  cheating  few. 

Our  sister  moon,  the  stars,  the  sun. 
In  measured  circles  round  him  run ; 
He  knows  their  motions — every  one 

The  solar  system  at  his  will — 
To  mortify  such  daring  skill, 
The  cometB — ^they  are  rebels  stilL 

Advancing  in  its  daily  race 
He  calculates  the  planets'  place. 
Nor  can  the  moon  elude  his  chace. 

In  dark  eclipse  when  she  would  hide 
And  be  awhile  the  modest  bri*le, 
He  pulls  her  veil  of  crape  aside. 

Each  passing  age  must  have  its  taste: 
The  sun  is  in  the  centre  plac*d. 
And  fuel  must  supply  his  waste ; 

But  how  to  And  it  he  despairs, 
Nor  will  he  leave  his  idle  cares 
Or  Jove  to  mind  his  own  aJBSurs. 

He  propheaies  the  sun's  decay ; 
And  while  he  would  his  fate  delay. 
New  sorrows  on  his  spirits  prey. 

So  much  upon  his  shoulders  laid, 
He  reads  what  Aristotle  said ; 
Then  calls  the  comets  to  his  aid. 

Tl\e  people  of  the  lunar  sphere 
As  he  can  plainly  make  appear 
Are  coming  nearer  year  by  year. 

Though  others  often  gaze  in  vain 
Not  one  of  all  the  starry  train 
Could  ever  puzzle  his  strong  brain. 

The  ram.  the  twins,  the  shining  goat, 
And  Argo,  in  the  skies  afloat. 
To  him  are  things  of  little  note ; 

And  that  which  now  adorns  the  bear, 
(I  heard  him  say)  the  snilor^s  star. 
Will  be  in  time  the  Lord  knows  where. 

Thus  nature  waiting  at  his  call, 

His  book,  in  vogue  with  great  and  small, 

Is  sought,  admired,  and  r^  by  alL 

How  happy  thus  on  earth  to  stay. 
The  planets  keeping  him  in  pay- 
And  when  tis  time  to  i>ost  away, 
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Old  Saturn  will  a  bait  prepare, 
And  hook  him  up  from  toil  and  care 
To  make  new  calculations  tkere, 

THB  mew  XKGXajCD  8ABBATB-DAT  CHABI. 

{WrttUn  underike  Charade  qf  JleMkiaA  Saltm,) 

On  a  fine  Sunday  moruiug  I  mounted  my  steed, 
And  southward  from  Hartford  had  meant  to  pro- 
ceed; 
My  baggage  was  stow'd  in  a  cart  yery  snug, 
'^Hiich  Hanger,  the  gelding,  was  fated  to  lug ; 
With  his  harness  and  buckles,  he  looni'd  verygrnnd. 
And  was  drove  by  young  Darbv,  a  ladjof  the  land- 
On  land  or  on  water,  most  handy  was  !he; 
A  jockey  on  shore,  and  a  sailor  at  sea ; 
He  knew  all  the  roads,  he  was  so  very  k<een, 
And  the  Bible  by  heart,  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
As  thus  I  jogg*d  on,  to  my  saddle  confined. 
With  Ranger  and  Darby  a  distance  behind; 
At  last  in  full  view  of  a  steeple  we  came, 
With  a  eoek  on  the  spire,  ,(1  suppose  he  was  game; 
A  dove  in  the  pulpit  may  suit  your  grave  people, 
But  always  remember — a  cock  on  the  steeple.) 
Cries  Darby — **  Dear  master,  I  be^  you  to  stay ; 
Believe  me,  there's  danger  in  driving  this  way ; 
Our  deacons  on  Sundays  have  power  to  arrest 
And  lead  us  to  cliurcli — if  your  honor  thinks  best : 
Though  still  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  tell, 
Tliey  would  choose  you  should  pay  them  the  fine- 
full  as  well** 
The  fine  (said  1),  Darby,  bow  much  may  it  be — 
A  shilling  or  sixpence  I     Why,  Jiow  let  me  see. 
Three  shillings  are  all  the  small  pence  that  remain, 
And  to  change  a  half  joe  would  oe  rather  propane. 
Is  it  more  than  tliree  shillings,  the  fine  that  you 

speak  on  ? 
What  say  you,  good  Darby,  will   tliat  .serve  the 
deacon  f 
"Three  shillings  J"*  (cried  Darby)  "why,  master, 
you're  jesting  I — 
Let  UB  luff  while  we  can,  and  make  sure  of  our  v>€st' 

Forty  thillingn,  excuse  me.  is  too  much  to  pay. 

It  would  take  nay  month's  wages — that's  all  IVe  to 

say. 
By  taking  thin  road  that  inclines  to  the  right. 
The  squire  and  the  sexton  may  bid  us  |^ood  night: 
If  once  to  old  Ranger  I  |^ve  up  the  rein 
The  parson  himself  may  pursue  us  in  vain." 

"  Sot  I,  my  good  Darby  (I  answer'd  the  lad). 
Leave  the  church  on  the  left !  they  would  think  we 

were  mad. 
I  would  sooner  rely  on  the  heels  of  my  steed, 
And  pass  by  them  all,  like  a  Jehu  indeed : 
As  long  as  I'm  able  to  lead  in  the  raee. 
Old  Ruger,  the  geh^ng,  will  go  a  ^ood  pace ; 
As  the  deacon  pui'sues,  he  will  :fly  like  a  swallow, 
And  you  in  the  cart  must  undoubtedly  follow.** 

Then  approaching  the  church,  as  we  pass'd  by  the 
door 
The  sexton  pecp'd  out,  with  a  saint  or  two  more, 
A  deacon  came  forwanl  and  waved  us  his  hnt, 
A  signal  to  drop  him  some  money — mind  that! — 
"Now,  Darby,  (I  whispered)  be  ready  lo  skip. 
Ease  oflf  the  curb  bridle — give  Ranger  the  whip: 
While  you  have  the  rear,  and  myself  lead  the  way, 
No  doctor  or  deacon  shall  catch  us  to-dav." 

By  this  time  the  deacon  had  mounteii  bis  pony. 
And  chased  for  the  sake  of  our  souls  and— our  money: 
The  saint,  as  he  followed,  cried — "  Stop  them,  hal- 
loo!" 
At  Bwift  as  he  followed,  as  swiftly  we  flew. 

"  Ah,  mnstci*  1  (said  Darby)  I  very  nuich  fear 
We  must  drop  him  sonic  money  to  check  his  career; 
He  is  gaining  upon  us  and  waves  with  his  hat — 


There's  nothing,  dear  master,  will  stop  him  bat  thst 
Remember  the  Beaver  (you  well  know  the  fable). 
Who  flyintf  the  hunters  as  long  as  he's  able. 
When  ne  iinds  that  his  efforts  can  nothing  aTail, 
But  death  and  the  poppies  are  close  at  h»  tail. 
Instead  of  desponding  at  such  a  dead  lift. 
He  bites  off  their  object^  and  makes  a  free  gilt. 
Since  fortune  all  hope  of  escaping  denies, 
Better  give  them  a  little  than  lose  the  whole  prize." 
But  scarce  had  he  spoke,  when  we  came  to  a  place 
Whose  muddy  condition  cooclnded  the  chase. 
Down  settled  the  cart,  and  old  Ranger  stnek  faiL 
Aha !  (taid  the  tatn/),  have  I  caieKa  ye  at  laet  / 
•        •>•••••* 

Cetera  desunt 

inw  XirOLAND  AHD  HSW  TOSX. 

These  <exile8  were  form'd  in  a  whimsical  mould. 
And  were  aw'd  by  their  priests,  like  the  Hebrews 

of  old; 
Disclaim'd  all  pretences  to  jesting  and  laughter. 
And  sigh'd  their  lives  through,  to  be  happy  hereafter. 

On  a  crown  immaterial  their  hearts  were  Intent, 
They  look'd  towards  Zion^  wherever  they  went. 
Did  all  things  in  hopes  of  a  future  reward. 
And  won^d  mankind — for  the  sake  of  the  Lord. 

With  rigour  excessive  they  strengthen'd  their  reign. 
Their  laws  were  conceiv*<f  in  the  ill-natur'd  Hrain, 
With  mystical  meanings  the  saint  was  perplexi. 
And  the  flesh  and  the  devil  were  slain  oy  a  text 

The  body  was  scourg'd  for  the  good  of  the  sool, 
All  folly  diseourag'd  by  peevish  controul, 
A  knot  on  the  head  was  the  sign  of  no  grace. 
And  the  Pope  and  his  comrade  were  pictur'd  m  lace. 

A  stove  in  their  churches,  or  pews  lin'd  with  green. 
Were  horrid  to  think  of,  much  less  to  be  seen. 
Their  bodies  were  warm'd  with  the  linings  of  love^ 
And  t}\ejire  was  sufficient  that  flash'd  from  above. 

Twas  a  crime  to  assert  that  the  moon  was  opaqne. 
To  say  the  earth  mov'd,  was  to  merit  the  stake ; 
And  he  that  could  tell  an  eclipse  was  to  be. 
In  the  college  of  Satan  had  took  his  degree. 

On  Sundays  their  faces  were  dark  as  a  cloud— 

The  road  to  the  meeting  was  only  allow'd. 

And  those  they  caught  rambling,  on  business  or 

pleasure. 
Were  sent  to  the  stocks,  to  repent  at  their  leisnre. 

This  day  was  the  moumfullest  day  in  the  week — 
Except  on  religion,  none  ventur'd  to  speak — 
Tliis  day  was  the  day  to  examine  their  lives. 
To  clear -off  old  scores,  and  to  preach  to  their  wivea 

In  the  school  of  oppreteion  though  woefully  taught^ 
Twas  only  to  be  tne  oppreseors  they  sought ; 
All,  all  but  themselves  were  be-devill'd  and  blind, 
And  their  narrow-soul'd  creed  was  to  serve  all 
mankind. 

This  beautiful  system  of  nature  below 
They  neither  consider'd,  nor  wanted  to  know, 
And  calVd  it  a  dog-house  wherein  they  were  pent, 
Unworthy  themselves,  and  their  mighty  descent 

They  never  perceiv'd  that  in  Nature's  wide  plan 
There  must  be  that  whimsieal  creature  call'a  Majt, 
Far  short  of  the  rank  he  affects  to  attain, 
Yet  a  link  in  its  place,  in  creation's  vast  chain. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thus,  feuds  nnd  vexations  distracted  their  reign, 
!  (And  perhaps  a  few  vestiges  still  may  remain) 
I  But  time  has  presented  an  offspring  as  bold, 
I  Less  free  to  believe,  and  more  wise  than  the  old. 
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Thar  phAntoais,  their  wiszards,  thdr  witohet  are 

fled^ 
Matihno  ParUt*  story  with  horror  is  read — 
His  daughters,  and  all  the  eucliaiituents  they  bore^ 
And  the  demon,  that  pineh'd  them,  is  heard  of  no 

more. 

Their  taste  for  the  fine  arts  is  strangely  increased. 
And  Latin's  no  longer  a  mark  of  the  Be<ut : 
liatliematics,  at  pre^tent,  a  farmer  may  know. 
Without  being  haiig'd  for  connections  below. 

Proad,  rough,  indbpekdksit,  undaunted  and  free. 
And  patient  of  hardships,  their  task  is  the  sea. 
Their  country  too  barren  their  ynsh  to  attain, 
Tliey  make  up  the  loss  by  ejqploriug  the  main. 

Wherever  bright  Phoebus  awakens  the  gales 
I  see  the  bold  Yaxkkk  expanding  their  soils, 
Tliroughout  the  wide  ocean  pursuing  their  schemes. 
And  chacing  the  whales  on  its  uttermost  streams^ 

No  climate,  for  them,  is  too  cold  or  too  warm, 
They  reef  the  brood  canvas,  and  fight  with  the 

storm ; 
In  war  with  the  foremost  their  standards  display. 
Or  glut  the  loud  cannon  with  death,  for  the  fray. 

No  valour  in  fable  their  valour  exceeds. 
Their  spirits  ore  fitted  for  dedperote  deeds; 
No  rivals  hove  they  in  our  ounols  of  fame. 
Or  if  they  ore  rivalled,  'tis  York  has  the  claim. 

Inspir*d  at  the  sound,  while  the  name  she  repeats. 
Bold  &ncy  conveys  me  to  Hudson's  retreats-— 
Ah,  sweet  recollection  of  juvenile  dreams 
In  the  groves,  and  the  forests  that  skirted  his  streams  I 

How  often,  with  rapture,  those  streams  were  surveyed 
YThen,  sick  of  the  city,  I  flew  to  tlie  shade — 
How  often  the  bard  and  the  peasant  shall  mourn 
Ere  those  groves  shall  revive,  or  those  shades  shall 
return  I 

Not  o  hill,  but  some  fortress  disfigures  it  round ! 
And  ramparts  ore  ruis'd  where  the  cottage  was 

found ! 
The  plains  nnd  the  vallies  with  ruin  ore  spread, 
With  graves  in  abundance,  and  bones  of  the  dead. 

The  first  that  attempted  to  enter  this  ttreighi 
(In  anno  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eightj 
Wiis  Hudson  (the  some  that  we  nicntion'd  before. 
Who  was  lost  in  the  gulf  that  he  went  to  explore.) 

For  o  sum  tliat  they  paid  him  (we  know  not  how 

much) 
This  captain  tronsferr'd  all  his  right  to  the  Dutch ; 
For  the  titne  has  been  here,  (to  the  world  be  it 

known,) 
When  oil  o  man  soil'd  by,  or  sow,  was  his  own. 

The  Dutch  on  their  purchase  sat  quietly  down. 
And  fix'd  on  on  island  to  lay  out  a  town ; 
Thev  modell'd  their  streets  from  the  horns  of  a  ram ; 
And  the  name  that  best  pleos'd  them  was  New 
Aingterdatn, 

They  purchased  large  tracts  from  the  Indians  for 

bends. 
And  sadly  tormented  some  runaway  Swedes, 
Who  (none  knows  for  what)  from  tueir  country  hod 

flown 
To  live  here  in  peace,  ondisturb'd  and  alone. 

New  Bkloia,  the  Dutch  call'd  their  province,  be  sure, 
But  names  never  yet  made  possession  secure, 
For  Charley  (the  second  that  honoured  the  name) 
Sent  over  o  squadron,  asserting  his  claim. 
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(Hod  his  taoorJ  aod^is  Htle  been  equally  slender. 
In  vain  had  they  summoned  Mynheer  to  surrender) 
The  soil  they  demanded,  or  threatened  their  worst. 
Insisting  that  Cahot  had  looked  at  it  first. 

The  want  of  a  squadron  to  fall  on  their  rear 
Made  the  argument  perfectly  plain  to  Mynheer — 
Force  ended  the  contest — ^the  right  was  o  sham. 
And  the  Dutch  were  sent  packing  to  hot  Surinam. 

Twos  hard  to  be  Uius  of  their  labours  deprivM, 
But  the  age  of  republics  hod  not  yet  orriv'd — 
Fate  sow — tho'  no  wixzord  could  tell  them  as  much — 
That  the  crown,  in  due  timet  was  to  fare  like  the 
Dutch, 


THE  BOTAL  APPUHTIOB:  A  LOKDOH  BTOIT. 

A  widow  who  some  miles  from  London  lived. 

For  in  o  vole  obscure,  of  little  note. 

With  much  ado  a  poor  subsistence  gain'd 

From  a  spinning-wheel,  that  just  her  living  brought 

A  son  she  had,  o  rude,  mischievous  wight. 
Who,  now  to  fifteen  yeors  or  more  nmved. 
Would  neither  dig  nor  thresh,  nor  hold  the  plough. 
But  simply  by  the  poor  old  woman  lived. 

Joan  thought  it  time  this  lazy,  lounging  lad. 
Should  learn  some  trode,  smce  country  work  he 

hated: 
Jerry,  snid  she,  to  London  jou  must  go. 
And  leorn  to  work ;  for  this  you  was  created. 

While  tarrying  here,  you  eat  up  all  my  kail. 
Scarce  leave  o  tumip-top->my  hens  you  kill. 
And  nothing  earn.     My  wheel  alone  goes  round. 
But  time  must  come,  my  boy,  when  stop  it  will. 

Your  leg^  and  arms  grow  every  day  more  strong; 
For  height  you  shortly  will  be  call  d  o  man : 
Not  so  with  me— I  am  hastening  down  the  hill, 
And  soon  must  mix  with  dust,  where  I  began  1 

Jerry  with  tears  received  the  good  advice ; 
So,  up  to  London  town  next  week  they  went 
Now  choose,  said  Joan,  the  trade  you  fancy  best 
For  to  some  trade  you  must  and  shall  be  sent 

So  round  he  stroird  through  many  o  street  and  alley. 
Sow  blacksmiths  here,  like  Vulcan,  wielding  sledges; 
There  tailors  sitting  croes-legg'd  on  o  board. 
Next  barbers  whetting  up  tlieir  raxors'  edges. 

Now  saw  a  cobbler  cobbling  in  his  stall. 
Then  weaver  busy  with  his  warp  and  woof; 
Now  mason  roising  hish  some  lordling^s  wall,' 
Or  carpenter,  engaged  upon  a  rooC 

These  pleased  him  not  All  this  was  hnrd-eam'd  cash 
Tight  work  he  thought,  in  one  disguise  or  other. 
He  look'd  at  labor — saw  it  was  not  good — 
Or  only  good  as  m|maged  by  his  mother. 

He  shook  his  head,  as  if  he  meant  to  say. 
All  this  is  worse  than  threshing — ^learn  a  trade! 
Something  I'll  learn  that's  fine,  genteel,  and  airy. 
For  common  work  these  hands  were  never  mtuie. 

At  last  he  chanced  to  stray  where  dwells  the  king— 
Qreat  George  tlie  Tliird,  m  all  his  pomp  and  gUtfe ; 
Well  now,  Uiought  Jerry,  here  must  live  a  man 
That  has  a  trade  would  suit  me  to  a  hair. 

There's  little  doing — all  is  brisk  and  gay. 
And  dninty  dishes  go  a  begging  here : 
Some  seem  to  work,  yet  all  their  work  is  play, 
I  win  be  bound  at  least  for  seven  long  year. 

So  back  he  came  where  honest  Joan  was  waiting. 
Well,  Jerry,  tell  me,  what's  the  trade  you  pitch  ont 
Mother,  said  he,  there  is  but  one  I  like. 
Or  which  a  man  is  likely  to  get  rich  on. 
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"  Come,  tell  me  then  the  ImHmn  you  prefer: 
One  only  thriving  trade  I — *  onrious  thins  I 
Out  with  it  then  r    Said  Jerry,  Mother  dear, 
Dear  mother,  bind  me  'prentice  to  the  king. 

TO  THI  XBMOBT 

Cfihe brave  Americant, under  General Oretne^im Sovih  Ca- 
roUma^inho/M  M  t/is  acUtm  of  September  8, 178L 

At  EuTAV  springs  the  valiant  died : 
Their  limbs  with  dust  are  covered  o'er-— 
Weep  on,  ye  springs,  your  tearful  tide ; 
How  many  heroes  are  no  more  I 

If  in  this  wreck  of  ruin,  they 
Can  i^et  be  thought  to  claim  a  tear, 
O  smite  thy  gentle  breast,  and  say 
The  friends  <^  freedom  slumber  here  I 

Thou,  who  shalt  trace  this  bloody  plain, 
If  goodness  rules  thy  generous  breast. 
Sigh  for  the  wasted  rural  reign ; 
Sigh  for  .the  shepherds,  sunk  to  rest! 

Stranger,  their  humble  graves  adorn  ; 
You  too  may  fall,  and  ask  a  tear : 
"Tis  not  the  beauty  of  the  mom 
That  proves  the  evening  shall  be  clear — 

They  saw  their  injur'd  country's  woe ; 
The  flaminff  town,  the  wasteii  field ; 
Then  inuird  to  meet  the  insulting  ft>e ; 
They  took  the  spear — ^but  left  the  shield. 

Led  by  thy  conquering  genius,  Greenr, 
The  Britons  they  compeird  to  fly : 
None  distant  view'd  tne  JfatiJ  plain, 
None  griev'd,  in  such  a  cause,  to  die — 

But,  like  the  Parthian,  fam'd  of  old, 
Who,  flying,  still  their  arrows  threw  ; 
These  routed  Britons,  full  as  bold, 
Retreated,  and  retreating  slew. 

Now  rest  in  peace,  our  patriot  band; 
Though  far  from  Nature's  limits  thrown. 
We  trust,  they  find  a  happier  land, 
A  brighter  sunshine  of  their  own. 

ON  ram  imoaABLs  ▼ictoet 

Obtained  by  ike  gattani  Captain  John  Paul  Janet  <^  the  Bon 
Bornme  Bichard,  over  Ike  Serapie^  under  Ike  command  qf 
Captain  Peareon. 

O'er  tlie  rough  main,  with  flowing  sheet. 
The  guardian  of  a  numerous  fleet, 

Seraphie  from  the  Baltic  came : 
A  ship  of  less  tremendous  force 
Sail'd  by  her  side  the  self-same  course, 

CoutUete  of  SearbWo*  was  her  name. 

And  now  their  native  coasts  appear, 
Britannia's  hills  their  summits  rear 

Above  the  German  main ; 
Fond  to  suppose  their  dangers  o'er, 
They  southward  coast  along  the  shore, 

Tliy  waters,  gentle  Thiunes,  to  gain. 

Full  forty  guns  Seraphis  bore. 

And  Scarb'ro's  Countess  twenty-four, 

Mann'd  with  Old  Enslan^s  boldest 
What  flag  that  rides  the  Gallic  seas 
Shall  dare  attack  such  piles  as  tliose. 

Design'd  for  tumults  and  for  wars  I 

Now  from  the  top-mast's  giddy  height 
A  seaman  cry'd — "  Four  sail  in  siffht 

Approach  with  favouring  gales." 
Pearson,  resolv'd  to  save  the  fleet. 
Stood  off  to  sea,  tliese  ships  to  meet, 

And  closely  brac'd  his  shivering 


With  him  advanced  the  Coonteai  bold, 
like  a  black  tar  in  wars  grown  old : 

And  now  these  floatins  piles  drew  nig|i 
But,  muse,  unfold,  what  chief  of  fiune 
In  the  other  warlike  squadron  came. 

Whose  standards  at  his  mast-head  fly. 

Twas  JoNB,  brave  Jombs,  to  battle  led 
Ab  bold  a  crew  as  ever  bled 

Upon  the  sky-surrounded  main ;  • 
The  standards  of  the  western  world 
Were  to  the  willing  winds  unftirrd. 

Denying  Britain's  tyrant  reign. 

The  Chod-Man-Riehard  led  the  line ; 
The  Alliance  next :  with  these  combine 

The  Gallic  ship  they  PaUas  call, 
The  Vengeance  arm'd  with  sword  and  flame; 
These  to  attack  the  Britons  came^ 

But  tw)  accomplish'd  alL 

Now  PhoBbus  sought  his  pearly  bed : 
But  who  can  tell  the  scenes  of  dread. 

The  horrors  of  that  fatal  night  I 
dose  up  these  floating  castles  came : 
The  Good-Man-Richard  bursts  in  flame ; 

Seraphis  trembled  at  the  sight 

She  felt  the  fury  of  A<fr  ball : 

Down,  prostrate,  down  the  Britons  fidl ; 

The  decks  were  strew'd  with  slain : 
Jones  to  the  foe  his  vessel  lash'd ; 
And,  while  the  black  artillery  flash'd. 

Loud  thunders  shook  the  main. 

Alas  I  that  mortals  should  employ 
Such  murdering  engines  to  destroy 

That  frame  by  heaven  so  nicely  join'd ; 
Alas  I  that  e'er  the  god  decreed 
That  brother  should  by  brother  bleed, 

And  pour'd  such  madness  in  the  mind. 

But  thou,  brave  Jonbb,  no  blame  shalt  bear 
The  rights  of  men  demand  your  care  : 

For  tliete  you  dare  the  greedy  wavea 
No  tyrant,  on  destruction  bent. 
Has  plann'd  thy  conquests — thou  art  sent 

To  humble  tyrants  and  their  slaves^ 

See  I— dread  Seraphis  flames  again — 
And  art  thou,  Jones,  among  the  slain, 

And  sunk  to  Neptune's  caves  below — 
He  lives — ^though  crowds  around  him  fall. 
Still  he,  unhurt,  survives  them  all ; 

Almost  alone  he  fights  the  foe. 

And  can  your  ship  these  strokes  sustain  t 
Behold  your  brave  companions  slain, 

All  olasp'd  in  oceairs  cold  embrace. 
Strike,  or  bb  sunk — the  Briton  cries — 
Sink  if  tou  can — the  chief  replies. 

Fierce  lightnings  blaziug  in  hia  face. 

Then  to  the  side  three  guns  he  drew, 
(Almost  deserted  by  his  crew,) 

And  charg'd  them  deeo  with  woe; 
By  Pearson**  flash  he  aim'a  hot  balls; 
His  maiti-maAt  totters — down  it  falls— 

O'erwhelming  half  below. 

Ponrson  had  jet  disdain'd  to  yield, 
But  scarce  his  secret  fears  conceal'd, 

And  thus  was  heard  to  cry — 
With  hell,  not  mortals,  I  contend ; 
What  art  thou — ^human,  or  a  fiend, 

That  dost  my  force  defy  t 
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*  Return,  my  lads,  the  fight  renew  1" — 
Bo  eall'd  bold  Pearson  to  his  crew ; 

But  call'd,  alas  I  in  yaiii ; 
Some  on  the  decks  lay  maim'd  and  dead; 
Boine  to  their  deep  recesses  fled, 

And  hosts  were  shrouded  in  the  main. 

DiBtress'd,  forsaken,  and  alone,    . 
He  hau]*d  his  tatter'd  standard  down. 

And  yielded  to  his  gallant  foe ; 
Bold  PalloM  soon  the  Counter  took, — 
Thus  both  their  haughty  colours  struck, 

Confesfiing  what  the  brave  can  da 

But,  Jones,  too  dearly  didst  thou  buy 
These  ships  possest  so  gloriously, 

Too  man  V  deaths  di»grao'd  the  fray : 
Thy  barque  that  bore  the  conquering  flame. 
That  the  proud  Briton  overcame, 

Even  she  forsook  thee  on  thy  way ; 

For  when  the  mom  began  to  shine. 
Fatal  to  her,  the  ocean  brine 

Pour'd  through  each  spacious  wound ; 
Quick  in  the  deep  she  diiuippear'd : 
But  Jones  to  friendly  Bel^a  steered. 

With  conquest  and  with  glory  crown'd. 

Go  on,  great  man,  to  scourge  the  foe. 
And  bid  these  haughty  Britons  know 

They  to  our  Thirteen  Start  shall  bend ; 
The  Start  that,  veiFd  in  dark  attire. 
Long  glimmered  with  a  feeble  fire. 

But  radiant' now  ascend. 

Bend  to  the  Stars  that  flaming  rise 
On  western  worlds,  more  brilliant  skies, 

Fair  Freedom's  reign  restored — 
So  when  the  Magi,  come  from  far. 
Beheld  the  God-attending  Star, 

They  trembled  and  ador'd. 

vm  aATTLs  or  sroNiiroTOir,  on  ths  sxaboaxd  op  connio- 

TICUT. 

Jn  an  attack  upon  the  town  and  a  email  prt  of  two  aune^  hy 
the  BamUUee.  eeventy-Jbur  ffun  ehip^  eommandea  by  Sir 
Thomae  Uardy ;  the  Padclus^  dSoun  ehip^  Deepatch^  brig 
qf  ii  ffune^  ana  a  raeee^  or  bomb  ehip. — Attffuet,  1814 

Four  gallant  ships  from  England  came 
Freighted  deep  with  flre  and  flame. 
And  other  things  we  need  not  name, 
To  have  a  dash  at  Stonington. 

Now  safely  moor'd,  their  work  begun; 
They  thought  to  moke  the  Yankees  run. 
And  have  a  mighty  deal  of  fun 

In  steaung  sheep  at  Stoning^n. 

A  deacon  then  popped  up  his  head. 
And  parson  Jones  s  sermon  read. 
In  which  the  reverend  doctor  said 

That  they  must  fight  for  Stonington. 

A  townsman  bade  them,  next,  attend 
To  sundry  resolutions  penn'd, 
By  which  they  promised  to  defend 

With  sword  and  g^  old  Stonington. 

The  ships  advancing  different  ways. 
The  Bntons  soon  began  to  blaze, 
And  put  th'  old  women  in  amaze. 

Who  feared  the  loss  of  Stonington. 

The  Yankees  to  their  fort  repaired. 
And  made  as  though  they  little  cared 
For  all  that  came — ^though  very  hard 

The  cannon  play'd  on  Stonington. 

The  Ramilliee  began  the  attack, 
Deepaieh  came  forward — ^bold  and  blacks 
Ana  none  can  tell  wh.it  kept  them  back 
From  setting  fire  to  Stonington. 


Hie  bombardiers  with  bomb  and  ball, 
Soon  made  a  farmer^s  barrack  fall, 
And  did  a  cow-house  sadly  maul 

That  stood  a  mile  from  Stonington. 

They  kill'd  a  goose,  they  kill'd  a  hen. 
Three  boss  they  wounded  in  n  pen — 
They  daah'd  away,  and  pray  woat  then  t 
This  was  not  taking  Stonington. 

The  shells  were  thrown,  the  rockets  flew. 
But  not  a  shell,  of  all  they  threw. 
Though  every  house  was  full  in  view. 

Could  burn  a  house  at  Stonington. 

To  have  their  turn  they  thought  but  fair; — 
The  Yankees  brought  two  guiis  to  bear, 
And,  sir,  it  would  have  made  you  stare. 

This  smoke  of  smokes  at  Stonington. 

They  bored  Pactolus  throngh  and  through. 
And  kill*d  and  wounded  of  her  crew 
So  many,  that  she  bade  adieu 

T  the  gallant  boys  of  Stonington. 

The  brig  Despatch  was  huU'd  and  torn — 
So  crippled,  nddled,  so  forlorn. 
No  more  she  cast  an  eye  of  scorn 

On  the  little  fort  at  Stoning^n. 

The  RamiUieB  gave  up  th'  affray. 
And,  with  her  comraaes,  snealrd  away. 
Such  was  the  valor,  on  that  day. 

Of  British  tars  near  Stoning^n. 

But  some  assert,  on  certain  gpt>unds, 
(Besides  the  damage  and  the  woundliB), 
It  cost  the  king  ten  thousand  pounds 
To  have  a  dash  at  Stoning^n. 

A  aACOHANALXAN   DIALOOITI.      WBITI'SM  18081 

Arrived  at  Madeira,  the  island  of  vines. 
Where  mountains  and  volleys  abound. 

Where  the  sun  the  mild  Juice  of  the  cluster  refines. 
To  gladden  the  magical  ground : 

As  pensive  I  stray*d  in  her  elegant  shade. 
Now  halting  and  now  on  the  move. 

Old  Bacchus  I  met,  with  a  crown  on  his  head. 
In  the  darkest  recess  of  a  g^ve. 

I  met  him  with  awe,  but  no  symptom  of  fear 
Ab  I  roved  by  his  mountains  and  springy, 

When  he  said  with  a  sneer,  **  how  dm  you  come 
here. 
You  hater  of  despots  and  kings  t— 

**  Do  you  know  that  aprinee^  and  a  regent  renown'd 
Ftesides  in  this  iuand  of  wine  t 
Whose  fiHue  on  the  earUi  has  encircled  it  round 
And  spreads  from  the  pole  to  the  line! 

''Haste  away  with  your  barque:  on  the  foam  of 
the  main 
To  Charleston  I  bid  you  repair: 
There  drink  your  Jamaica,  that  maddens  the  brain ; 
You  shall  have  no  Madeira — ^I  swear." 

"  Dear  Bacchus,''  (I  answered^  for  Bacchus  it  was, 
That  spoke  in  this  menacing  tone : 
I  knew  by  the  smirk  and  the  flush  on  his  face 
It  was  Bacchus,  and  Bacchus  alone^ 

"Dear  Bacchus  (I  answered),  ah,  why  so  severe!^ 
Since  your  nectur  abundantly  flows. 
Allow  me  one  cargo^without  it  I  fear 
Some  people  wiU  soon  come  to  blows. 

"I  left  them  in  wrangles,  disorder,  and  strife, 
Political  feuds  were  so  high, 
I  was  sick  of  their  quarrels,  and  sick  of  my  life, 
Aad  almost  requested  to  die.** 
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ITie  deity  BmiUiig,  replied,  "  I  relent  i — 
For  die  aake  of  your  coming  eo  ftr, 

Here,  tjial«  of  my  vhoicest — go,  tell  them  repent, 
And  ceue  Uieir  political  var. 
"  Witli  tlie  cargo  I  und,  yoo  may  wy,  I  intend 
Tu  hiuh  tliem  to  peace  and  repoM ; 

With  this  pi'oeetit  of  iniue,  on  the  winga  of  the 

Yoo  ahall  travel,  and  tall  them,  here  goea 
"A  health  to  old  Bacchus  I  w;io  sends  them  the  best 
Of  the  nectar  liis  island  affords. 
The  soul  of  the  feast  nnd  the  joy  of  the  gneit. 
Too  good  for  your  mooarcns  and  lords. 
"  No  rirale  have  I  in  this  insular  waste. 
Alone  wiU  1  govern  the  isle 
'With  a  king  at  my  feet.  aii>1  a  e«uH  to  my  taate, 
And  all  in  the  popular  style. 
"But  a  spirit  there  U  In  the  order  of  things, 
To  me  it  is  jierfeotly  plain, 
That  will  Btrite  nt  tliesreptres  of  despots  and  kings, 
And  only  king  Itacchus  remain." 

OOUTECKEL'B  MOBRIB. 
The  flret  of  tho  onccstora  of  Gouvemenr  Uorria 
who  eiiii(rrated  to  Atiii>rica,  was  Richard  Morris, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  an  officer  in  Cromwell's 
ormy.  He  einie  to  New  York,  after  a  sLort  rcM- 
(lence  in  the  West  Indies,  nnd  purcbaseil  an  eetatu 
of  three  tliomuind  acres  at  Ilarlaciii,  which  was 
JDvested  by  tiie  governor  irith  nmnorial  rights. 
His  son  I^wis  auccceded  to  the  est.itB ;  nnd  filk-d, 
during  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life,  tlie  office 
of  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  His  eldest  soli, 
Lewis,  beciimo  a  member  of  the  New  York  I.egis- 
Uture,inwbichlioadoptcd  tho  liberal  side.  He  had 
eight  children,  four  of  whom  were  sons,  and  otit 
of  these  sons  Gouvenieur  was  tiie  youngest     He 
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Wiis  born  at  Morrisonia,  Jon.  31,  1"E2.  When 
■iiiite  joung  he  wiis  placed  in  tlie  family  of  H. 
Totar,  a  ttaclier  nt  New  Riichelle,  where  lie  ac- 
quired a  thorough  kiiowkilge  of  the  French  kn- 
guofK.  He  was  a  graduate  of  King's  College  at  the 
cnrly  Age  of  sixteen,  and  d  1:41  npiisi led  himself  at 
Commencement  by  a  ftorid  ,'xidress  on  Wit  nnd 
Ik^aiity.  Ho  next  i<tiniif<l  law  in  the  oiiice  of 
V/illiaiii  Smit'j,  tlie  Culoniul  lii^lorifin  of  thuBtote; 


t  and  we  find  him  at  the  oge  of  ei^teen,  dlsplajir^ 

,  tlie  future  bent  of  his  mind  by  a  aeries  of  nnonv- 

mouB  newspuper  articles a^nstaprqect  brou^t 

up  in  the  Assembly  fur  raising  money  by  issuing 

I  bills  of  crediL     In  1776,  he  was  elected  a  member 

of  the  first  Provind^  Congress.     Here  he  eari; 

i   attracted  attention,  by  a  report  and  speech  on  the 

I  modoof  emisHon  of  a  papercnrrencyby  theCoB- 

'  tinental  Congress.    The  report  was  forwarded  to 

I   that  body,  which  afterwards  followed  out  its  chief 

.  suggestions.    He  coniinued  in  this  position,  taking 

!  an  active  purt  in  every  leading  qneetjon,  until  the 

Siar  1777,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
evolntioiiory  Congress.  The  winter  which  fol- 
lowed his  a{ipoint)nent  was  passed  at  Valley  Forge, 
as  one  of  a  committee  apiHiinted  to  examine,  with 
Washington,  into  the  state  of  the  nrmy.  He  sub- 
sequently maintained  a  regular  correepondeuoe 
with  the  general,  and  was  of  much  service  in 
Congress,  promoting  measnres  for  the  better  aot*- 
port  and  efficiency  of  tlie  national  forces.  He  was 
oiso  the  chninnan  of  the  committee  of  five  a|.- 
ptnnted  in  ITTtI  to  ounsider  the  despatches  receiv- 
ed from  the  American  Commitsioners  in  Enrope, 
whoje  report  foniied  the  basis  of  the  snbeeqnent 
treaty  of  peace.  Ou  theqaestion  oftheiurisdictioo 
<rf  the  state  of  New  York  over  the  "  New  Hamp- 
eliire  Grants,"  now  the  State  of  Vermont,  Mor- 
ris was  supposed  to  be,  and  probably  waa,  in 
favor  of  the  independence  of  the  region,  and  con- 
sequently lost  his  election  by  the  state  legislature, 
lie  continued  tu  reside  in  Pniladelphia,  where  be 
cointiienoed  the  practice  of  his  profesgion.  Id  the 
early  part  of  1780,  he  published  a  series  of  esMfs 
in  the  "  Pennsylvania  Packet,"  signed  "  An  Ame- 
riran,"  on  the  state  of  tho  nationalfinanoes,  which 
were  then  in  their  worst  condition.  In  these,  be 
attacks  with  ability  tlie  laws  paseed,  making  the 
receipt  of  the  pai>er  cnrrency  at  a  fixed  value  oom- 
pidsory,  and  ato  those  r^pilaling  prioee.  An 
able  passage  is  quoted  by  Itr.  Sparks  frmn  one  of 
these  papers : — 

'Tlie  lost  object  I  ahull  mention,' '  is  the  prewrvs- 
tion  of  onr  federftl  union,  which,  in  my  poor  ojuoion, 
will  greatly  depend  on  the  tiiansgement  of  our  reve- 
nue. The  articles  of  confederation  were  formed 
when  the  Bttachmenl  to  Congrese  vas  great  and 
warm.  The  framers  of  it,  therefore,  seem  to  have 
been  only  solicitous  how  tn  provide  against  the 
[tower  u[  tliut  body,  which,  by  means  of  their  fore- 
fight  and  care,  now  eiials  by  more  courtesy  and  suf- 
ferance. This  is  an  evil,  which  cannot  at  present  be 
remedied,  but  if.  in  aildition  to  this,  a  number  oFloiig 
acconiita.  and  quotas,  and  proportious  be  left  for  set- 
tlement, until  the  enemy  be  removed  at  a  distance, 
and  tlie  Tear  of  them  also  removed,  Uieae  will  afford 
■o  much  matter  for  litigation,  and  occasion  «a^ 
heart-burn iiigii,  Mid  give  such  room  for  theiiitrignai, 
wliich  Great  Britain  has  already  attempted,  and 
wliich  will  donbtless  be  carried  on  by  her  or  some 
other  foreign  power,  that  our  union  will  become, 
what  our  enemies  long  since  declared  it  was.  a  mere 
rope  of  sand.  Congress  then,  like  the  travellei's 
coHt  in  the  fable,  after  having  been  huKsed  cities 
through  the  stormy  hour  of  danger,  wilT  be  cast 
aside  as  a  useless  burden,  in  the  calm  ai 
of  peace  and  victory,  iiurely  the  e 
such  II  monsur*     '        "  ■       ■> 

ceruiug  people.' 
In  May  of  this  year,  Morri*,  while  diiTiog 


victory,  ijurely  the  consequences  oi 
re.  the  struggles,  the  convubioM,  At 
not  be  pictured  to  a  tensible  and  db- 
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fhrongh  Fhilndelphia,  was  thrown  from  hu  vehi- 
cle, and  his  leg  injured  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  amputation  necessary.  He  submitted  to 
the  operation  with  cheerfumess ;  and  is  said  to 
have  had  it  performed  by  a  young  surgeon,  that 
the  credit  attached  to  a  buccessful  treatment  of  a 
case  which  had  attracted  public  attention,  might 
be  given  to  a  friend  whom  it  would  advance  in 
fortone. 

^  The  day  after  the  accident  occurred,  a  friend 
called  to  see  him,  who  thought  it  his  duty  to  offer 
as  much  consolation  as  he  could,  on  an  event  so 
melancholy.  He  dwelt  npon  the  good  effects  which 
sach  a  trial  would  produce  on  his  character  and 
moral  temperament,  and  the  diminished  induce- 
ments it  would  leave  for  seeking  the  pleasures  and 
dissipations  of  life,  into  which  young  men  are  too 
apt  to  be  led.  '  My  good  Sir,'  repli^  Mr.  Morris, 
^you  argue  the  matter  so  handsomely,  and  point 
oat  so  clearly  the  advantages  of  being  without 
legs,  that  I  am  ahnost  tempted  to  part  with  the 
other.' 

^^  To  another  person,  who  visited  him  on  the 
same  occasion,  and  gave  utterance  to  his  feelings 
of  sympathy  and  regret,  he  replied :  •  O,  Sir,  the 
loss  is  much  less  than  you  imagine ;  I  shall  doubtless 
be  a  aUadier  man  vrith  one  leg  than  with  two.'  "* 

For  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  wore  a  wooden 
leg,  preferring  this  substitute  to  one  of  cork,  which 
he  tried  afterwards  in  Paris.  The  wooden  leg  did 
him  a  better  service  than  a  real  one  on  one  occa- 
sion during  his  ministry  in  that  city.  Being 
hooted  while  riding  home  in  his  carriage,  during 
the  revolution,  he  disanned  the  fury  of  the  mob, 
and  converted  their  cries  of  aristocrat  into  cheers 
of  approbation  b^;*  putting  his  wooden  member 
out  of  the  vrindow  and  exclaiming  ^^  An  aristocrat? 
Tes,  who  lo^  his  limb  in  the  cause  of  American 
liberty."! 

In  1781,  Robert  Morris  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  finances  of  the  nation,  which  had  previously 
been  managed  by  a  committee  of  Congress.  His 
first  act  was  to  ^point  Gouvemeur  Morris  his  as- 
sistant He  accepted  the  situation,  andperformed 
its  dnties  for  three  years  and  a  hidf.  He  still  re- 
mained, after  his  retirement,  connected  with  Ro- 
bert Morris  in  various  private  financial  matters. 
In  1786,  his  mother  died.  Her  life  interest  in  the 
estate  of  Morrisania  thus  terminated ;  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  second  son,  Staats  Long 
Morris,  a  general  in  the  British  army,  the  eldest 
son  Lewis,  having  received  his  portion  in  his  fa- 
ther's lifetime.  The  other  children  were  to  re- 
ceive seven  thousand  ponnds  from  Staats.  As  he 
resided  in  England  he  had  no  objection  to  a  sale, 
and  Gouvemeur,  by  the  aid  of  loons  and  accom- 
modations, became  possessed  of  the  estate  by  pur- 
chase from  his  brother.  In  1787,  he  took  his  seat 
as  delegate  from  Pennsylvania,  in  the  convention 
for  the  formation  of  the  federal  constitution.  No 
record  of  his  acts  in  that  body  is  found  among 
his  p^rs.  An  original  letter  written  to  Mr. 
Sparks  in  reply  to  a  reouest  for  information  on  the 
sabject  by  F^^dent  Madison^  hears  testimony  to 
Morris's  general  exertions  in  promoting  harmony, 
and  also  that  the  draft  of  the  constitution  was 
placed  in  his  hands  to  receive  its  finished  form. 


^  Bporlu'sLtfo,  aSM. 
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On  the  18th  of  December,  1788,  Morris  sailed 
for  Havre.  He  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary following.  From  this  time  he  kept  a  mi- 
nute diary,  numerous  selections  from  which  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Sparks's  Life. 

In  January,  1791,  Morris  visited  London  by 
appointment  of  Presi<lent  Washington,  as  a  private 
agent  to  the  English  government,  to  settle  unfnl- 
fiUed  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  Conferences 
were  prolonged  till  September  without  result. 
During  his  stay  at  London,  he  received  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  appointment  as  Minister  to 
France.  His  course  during  the  troublesome 
period  of  his  tenure  of  this  office,  was  marked  by 
the  caution  requisite  in  his  position.  In  August^ 
1794,  he  was  succeeded  by  Monroe — ^his  recall 
having  been  asked  by  the  French  government, 
after  the  recall  of  Citizen  Genet  at  the  request  of 
the  United  States.  He  next  made  an  extensive 
tour  in  Europe,  and  while  at  Vienna  endeavored 
to  obtain  the  release  of  La  Fayette  from  Olmutz. 
This  was  effected  in  September,  1797,  at  the  re- 
quisition of  Bonaparte.  In  October,  1798,  having 
arranged  the  complicated  business  affairs  which 
hod  long  occupied  his  attention,  ho  returned 
home.  The  voyage  from  Hamburgh,  retarded  by 
various  accidents,  occupied  eighty  days.  He  was 
chosen  the  next  year  to  till  a  vacancy  in  the 
Senatorial  representation  of  New  York.  Before 
taking  bis  seat  in  May,  he  was  engaged  in  Febni- 
ary  as  counsel  in  a  law  case  at  Albany,  in  which 
Hamilton  was  opposed  to  him.  He  sided  in  the 
Senate,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe,  with 
ihe  Federalists.  He  was  opposed  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  direct  taxation,  and  in  favor  of  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana.  His  term  closed  in  March, 
1803,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  at 
Morrisania. 

He  married  on  Christmas  Day,  1809,  Miss  Anne 
Carey  Randolph,  a  member  of  the  eminent  Virgi- 
nia family  of  that  name.       Without  informing 
his  relatives  of  his  intention,  he  assembled  them 
apparently  for  the  celebration  of  the  festival,  and 
while  they  were  wondering  at  the  non-appear- 
ance of  their  host,  entered  with  a  lady,  and  the 
pair  were  forthwith  made  man  and  wife.    If  all 
present  did  not  relish  tb/a  marriage,  they  did  the 
dinner,  and  in  this  odd  mo<le  of  conducting  a 
delicate  affiur,  the  wary  politician   may  have 
shown  his  skill  as  well  as  in  the  wider  field  of 
national  diplomacy.     The  gnests  were  again  sum- 
moned to  tine  baptism  of  his  child.    A  mot  of  one 
of  the  party  deserves  record  for  its  humor,  good 
or  bad  as  the   reader  pleases.     They  were  in 
ignorance  before  the  ceremony  as  to  the  name  the 
infant  was  to  receive.     "  For  my  part,"  said  one, 
near,  we  presume,  in  the  scale  of  propinquity,  *••  I 
think  he  had  better  cdl  Ins  boy  after  his  Russian 
friend,  Kutusoff." 

Ho  still  retained  his  fondness  for  travel,  and 
made  frequent  journeys.     He  delivered  funeral 
orations  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Wash- 
ington,   two  others  of  a  dmilar  character   on 
Hamilton  and  Governor  Greorge  Clinton ;  an  ad- 
dress *••'  in  celebration  of  the  Deliverance  of  Europe 
from  the  Yoke  of  Military  Despotism,"  June  a?> 
1814;     an  inaugural  Discourse  before  the  Kew 
York  Historical  Society,  on  his  appointment  ft» 
President,  and  towards  the  chmo  of  hi^  l|f^ 
tributed  frequently  to  the  New  York  £1 
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Post,  the  Esaininer,  and  the  United  States  Ga- 
Ktta.  His  articles  consist  chiefly  of  satiKB  in 
prose  and  verse  on  the  politics  of  the  day.  The 
crstion  on  Hamilton  was  delivered  in  the  open 
lur,  on  his  interment  st  tlie  poroh  of  the  old 
Trinity  Chnrch.  Uewoa  sn  early  advocate  of  the 
Erie  Caiiat,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners from  their  tirst  Bj>pointnient  in  March, 
1810,  until  his  death,  which  occnrred  after  a  brief 
iUness,  November  6,  1816. 

When  he  was  about  dying,  he  add  to  his  friend 
at  Uorrisanin,  "Sixty-hve  years  ago  it  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  call  me  into  existence,  here,  on 
this  spot,  in  this  very  room;  and  how  ahoU  I  com- 
]ilainthathoispleaiteil  to  tall  mo  hence)"  From 
the  nature  of  hi^  disease,  he  was  aware  that  his 
hours  were  numbered.  On  the  morning  of  his 
death,  he  inquired  of  his  near  relative,  the  Hon. 
Uartin  S.  Wilkin-s,  what  kind  of  &  day  it  was! 
"A  beautiful  doy,"  answered  his  nephew.  "The 
air  is  solt,  the  day  clondli^ss,  the  water  like  crys- 
tal; yon  hear  every  ripple,  nnd  even  the  plash  of 
the  steamboat  wheels  on  tlio  river;  it  is  a  beaati- 
ftil  day."  The  dying  man  seenied  to  toko  in  this 
descriiition  with  that  zest  for  nature  >)'liich  ao- 
corde<l  with  the  poetic  interest  of  liis  character. 
Like  Wet>ster,  his  mind  reverted  to  Gray's  Elegy ; 
he  looked  at  tlie  kind  relative,  and  repeated  his 
lost  words.  "  A  beautiful  day ;  yes,  but 
"  Who  to  dumb  forgelfulncM  a  prey, 

This  pleasing  unxiuu*  being  e'er  resigned, 
Loft  the  warm  preeiticta  of  the  cheerful  day, 

Kor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind."* 

His  life,  with  selections  from  his  correspondence 
and  miscellaneous  patters,  by  Jared  Sparks,  was 
pnblished  in  1833,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  A  large  |>ortion 
teocenpied  with  his  jmblic  and  private  correspond- 
ence on  tlie  French  Itevolntion.  His  letters  con- 
tain a  ina.ss  of  testimony  and  sagacioos  comment  I 
on  that  great  event  I 

Morris,  like  many  energetic  men,  was  in  the  I 
habit  of  expressing  his  opinions  with  a  freedom 
which   often   involved  him  in   difficulties.      His   i 
indulgence  in  sarcasm  also  led  to  difficulties,  and 
gained  him  enemies.     His  openness  and  sicicerity 
of  diaracter  were,  however,  duly  estimated  and 

frized  by  his  Mends.     His  slirewdness  enabled   I 
im  to  take  advantage  of  favorable  opportunities 
for  the  increase  of  his  property,  and  he  died  the 
powessor  of  a  large  estate.    In  person,  he  so 
closely  resembled  Washington,  that  he  stood  as 
modd  of  his  form  to  Houdon  the  sculptor. 


If  on  this  sod.  this  solemn  occasion.  1  should  en- 
deavor to  move  your  commiferation,  it  would  be 
doing  iiijuetiee  to  thnt  sensibility,  wbicli  hu  been 
so  generally  and  to  justly  maniffsted.  For  from  at- 
tempting to  fzeite  your  cmutiont,  1  must  try  to  re- 
fireas  my  own  ;  and  yet,  I  fear,  that,  instead  of  the 
aoguBge  of  a  public  speaker,  you  will  lienr  only  the 
lamentations  or  a  wailing  friend.  But  I  will  gtniggle 
with  my  bursting  heart,  to  portray  that  Heroic 
Spirit,  which  bos  flown  to  the  mansions  of  bliu. 

Students  of  Columbia — he  woa  in  the  ardent 
pursuit  of  knowledge  in  your  academic  siiodes,  when 

•  Dr.  .1.  W.  Fnncli'a  oooi]i*riHni  oT  Webstei  xrd  Mnrrlt.  U 
tb*  nlibwlon  or  Wabatat'a  blrtb-darT  Jutiuy  18,  lB5i,  at  tba 


the  first  sound  of  the  American  war  called  hhn  to 
the  Seld.  A  yonng  and  uuiiroteuled  TOlunlPer, 
:  such  was  his  zeal,  and  so  brilliant  his  service,  that 
we  heard  his  uame  befiire  we  knew  his  person.  It 
seemed  as  if  God  hsil  called  him  snddenlv  into 
existence,  that  he  might  asaist  to  save  ■  world  t 

The  penetrating  eye  of  WAsmNonm  soon  perceived 
the  manlv  spirit  which  animated  his  youthful 
bosom.  By  thnt  excellent  judge  of  men,  he  wm 
selected  as  an  Aid,  and  thus  he  became  early  ■•- 
quointed  with,  and  was  a  principal  actor  in  the  moM 
important  scenes  of  our  Revolution.  At  the  si^ 
of  York,  he  pettinaeiou^  insisted  od — and  he  ob- 
tained the  command  of  aF^rlorn  Hope.  He  stormed 
the  redoubt;  but  let  it  be  recorded  that  not  one 
smgle  man  of  the  enemy  perished.  His  gallant 
troops,  emulating  the  Jieroum  of  their  chief,  checked 
the  uplifted  arm,  and  spared  a  foe  no  longer  resist- 
ing.    Here  elosed  his  military  career. 

Shortly  nfter  the  war,  your  favor — no.  your  dis- 
eemment.  e^ted  him  to  pubKe  ofRce.  You  sent  him 
to  the  convention  at  Philadelphia;  he  there  >««istcd 
in  forming  that  constitution,  which  is  now  the  bond 
of  our  union,  the  shield  of  our  defence,  and  the 
source  of  our  pnwperitv.  In  signing  (he  eompoct, 
he  expressed  bis  apprehension  that  it  did  not  eon- 
tain  sufficient  means  of  strength  for  its  own  preser- 
vation ;  and  that  in  consequence  we  should  shai-e  the 
fatfl  of  many  other  Republics,  and  pass  through 
Anarchy  to  Despotism.  Wo  hoped  belter  things. 
We  confided  in  the  good  sense  of  the  American 
people ;  nnd,  above  alH  we  trusted  in  the  protecting 
Providence  of  the  Almighty.  On  this  inipartaot 
subject  he  never  concealed  his  opinion.  He  dia- 
duned  concealment.  Knowing  the  purity  of  hk 
heart,  he  bore  it  as  it  were  in  his  hapd,  expoung  to 
every  posBenger  its  inmost  recesses.  This  generona 
indifcretion  subjected  him  to  censuit  from  misrepre- 
sentation. His  speculative  opiifluna  were  treatc>l 
as  deliberate  designs ;  and  yet  you  nil  know  bow 
strennous,  how  unremitting  were  his  effiirta  to 
establish  and  to  preserve  the  constitution.  If,  then, 
his  opinion  was  wrong,  pardon.  O  t  pardon  that 
■ingle  error,  in  a  life  devoted  to  your  service. 

At  the  time  when  our  government  was  orgoniied, 
we  were  without  funds,  though  not  wiUiout  re- 
sources. To  cnll  them  info  action,  and  eetabliah 
order  in  tlie  financee,  Woihiiigton  sought  for  splendid 
talents,  for  extensive  information,  and  above  all,  he 
■ought  for  steriing,  incorTuptible  integrity.  All 
these  he  found  in  Hahilton.  The  system  then 
adopted,  has  been  the  sut^ect  of  much  aninudver- 
sion.  If  it  be  not  without  a  fault,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  nothing  Iniman  is  perfecL  Recollect  tbo 
circnmstances  of  the  moment — reeolleot  the  cooSict 
of  opinion — and,  above  all,  remember  that  the 
miniiter  of  a  JitpublU  miut  btnd  to  Ike  wUt  of  tJU 
pioplt.  llie  administration  which  Washington 
formed  was  one  of  tlie  most  efficient,  one  of  the  beat 
that  any  country  was  ever  blest  with.  And  the 
result  was  a  rapid  advance  in  power  and  prcaperity, 
of  which  there  is  no  exnmple  in  any  other  nge  or 
nation.  The  part  which  Hamillon  bore  is  univnaaBj 
known. 

His  ansuspccting  confidence  in  prof«(*ionB,  whiefa 
he  believed  to  be  sincere,  led  him  to  trust  too  nmeb 
to  the  undeserving.      Tliis  exposed  him  to  mi 
sentation.     He  felt  himself  obliged  to  resign, 

care  of  a  rising  family,  and  the  narrowneM  of 

fortune,  made  it  a  duty  to  retom  to  his  profesnon 
for  their  support.  But  though  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  public  life,  never,  no,  never  for  a  mooient 
did  he  abandon  the  pubUc  service.  He  never  lost 
sight  of  your  interests.  I  declare  to  you,  before  that 
God,  in  whose  presence  we  are  now  eqwoiallj  ••■ 
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aembled,  tliat  In  his  most  private  a.::d  conriJential 
oonvenationB,  the  single  objects)  of  discussioa  and 
consideration  were  your  freedom  and  happiness. 
You  well  remember  the  state  of  tilings  whicn  again 
called  forth  Washington  from  his  retreat  to  lead 
your  armies.  You  know  that  he  asked  for  Hamilton 
to  be  his  second  in  command.  That  venerable  sage 
well  knew  the  dangerous  incidents  of  a  military 
profession,  and  he  felt  the  hand  of  time  pinching 
lifo  at  its  source.  It  was  probable  that  he  would 
soon  be  removed  from  the  scene,  and  that  his  second 
would  succeed  to  the  conmiand.  He  knew  by  ex- 
perience the  importance  of  that  place^and  ho 
thought  the  sword  of  America  might  safely  be 
confided  to  the  hand  which  now  lies  cold  in  that 
coffin.  Oh!  my  fellow-citize:is,  remember  this 
solemn  testimonial  that  he  was  not  ambitious.  Yet 
he  was  charged  with  ambition,  and  wounded  by  the 
imputation,  when  he  laid  down  his  command,  he 
declared,  in  the  proud  indei)endence  of  his  soul,  that 
he  never  woiila  accept  of  any  office,  unless  in  a 
foreign  war  he  should  be  called  on  to  expose  his 
life  m  defence  of  his  country.  This  determination 
was  immovable.  It  was  his  fault  that  his  opinions  and 
his  resolutions  could  not  be  changed.  Knowing  his 
own  firm  purpose,  he  was  indignant  at  the  charge 
that  he  sought  for  place  or  power.  He  wns  ambi- 
tious only  for  glory,  out  he  was  deeply  solicitous  for 
you.  For  liimsclf  he  feared  nothing ;  but  he  feared 
that  bad  men  might,  by  false  professions,  acquire 
your  confidence,  and  abuse  it  to  your  ruin. 

Brethren  of  the  Cincinnati — ^there  lies  our  chief! 
Let  him  still  be  our  model.  Like  him,  after  long  and 
faithful  public  services,  let  us  cheerfully  perform  the 
social  duties  of  private  life.  Oh  I  he  was  mild  and 
eenUe.  In  him  there  was  no  offence;  no  guile. 
Uis  generous  haiid  and  heart  were  open  to  alL 

Gentlemen  of  the  bar — ^you  have  lost  your  bright- 
est ornament  Cherish  and  imitate  his  example. 
While,  like  him,  with  justifiable,  and  with  laudable 
seal,  you  pursue  the  interests  of  your  clients,  remem- 
ber, like  him,  the  eternal  principle  of  justice. 

Fellow-citizens — ^you  have  long  witnessed  his  pro- 
fessional conduct,  and  felt  his  unrivalled  eloquence. 
You  know  how  well  he  performed  the  duties  of  a 
citizen — you  know  that  he  never  courted  your 
favor  by  adulation  or  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
judgment  You  have  seen  him  contending  against 
you,  and  saving  your  dearest  interests  as  it  were,  in 
spite  of  yours^ves.  And  jou  now  feel  and  enjoy 
tne  benefits  resulting  from  the  firm  energy  of  his 
conduct  Bear  this  testimony  to  the  memory  of  my 
departed  friend.  I  charge  you  to  protect  hit  fame. 
It  IS  all  he  has  left — all  that  these  i)oor  orphan  chil- 
dren will  inherit  from  their  father.  But,  my  country- 
men, that  fame  may  be  a  rich  treasure  to  you  also. 
Let  it  be  the  test  by  which  to  examine  those  who 
solicit  your  favour.  Disregarding  professions,  view 
their  conduct,  and  on  a  doubtful  occasion  ask,  would 
Hamilton  have  done  this  thina  f 

You  all  know  how  he  perisned.  On  this  last  scene 
I  cannot,  I  must  not  dwelL  It  might  excite  emotions 
too  strong  for  your  better  judgment  Suffer  not 
your  indignation  to  lead  to  any  act  which  might 
a^n  offend  the  insulted  majesty  of  the  laws.  On 
his  part,  as  from  liis  lips,  thougn  with  my  voice— 
for  nis  voice  you  will  hear  no  more— let  me  entreat 
you  to  respect  yourselves 

And  now,  ye  ministers  of  the  everlasting  God,  per- 
form your  holy  office,  and  commit  these  ashes  of  our 
departed  brother  to  the  bosom  of  the  grave. 

THE  KWTOHATIOir  OV  THX  B0UBB02TS— 1814. 

Tis  done.  The  long  agony  is  over.  The  Bour- 
bons are  restored.    France  reposes  in  the  arms  of 


her  legitimate  prince.  We  may  now  express  our 
attachment  to  her  consistently  with  the  respect  we 
owe  to  ourtelveg.  We  recall  to  remembrance  that 
interesting  period,  when,  in  the  fellowsliip  of  arms, 
our  souls  were  mingled  at  the  convivial  feast,  and 
our  blood  on  the  field  of  glory.  We  look,  exulting, 
at  the  plain  of  York.  There  French  and  American 
troops  contended,  in  generous  strife,  who  first  should 
reach  the  goal  of  victory.  There  the  contest  for  in- 
dependence was  closed.  There  was  sealed  our  title 
to  oe  numbered  among  the  nations. 

Thank  God,  we  can,  at  length,  avow  the  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  to  that  august  family,  under 
whose  sway  the  fleets  and  armies  of  France  and 
Spain  were  arrayed  in  defence  of  American  liberty. 
We  then  hailed  Louis  the  Sixteenth  protector  of  the 
righti  of  mankind  We  loved  him.  We  deplored 
his  fate.  We  are  unsullied  by  the  embrace  of  his 
assassins.  Our  wishes,  our  prayers,  have  accompa- 
nied the  loyal  Spaniards  in  their  struggle ;  and  we 
blush  that  Americans  were  permitted  to  offer  only 
wishes  and  prayers. 

«««««« 

This  virtuous  monarch,  our  friend  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  was  the  victim  of  his  own  goodness.  Ar- 
dently desirous  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  sub- 
jects for  whom  he  felt  the  fondness  of  a  father,  he 
thought  no  sacrifice  of  power  too  great  if  he  could 
promote  their  felicity.  He  had  been  persuaded  that 
nis  prerogative,  useless  to  him,  was  oppressive  to 
them.  Dangerous  error!  He  had  been  told  and 
believe<l,  that  in  their  loyalty  he  had  a  perfect  de- 
fence against  the  intrigues  of  turbulent  demagogues. 
Fatal  delusion !  This  just,  this  merciful  prince,  was 
led  to  execution  amid  the  insulting  shouts  of  a  fero- 
cious mob.  He  was  guarded  by  militia  who  felt  hor- 
ror at  the  office.  The  royal  victim,  collected  in 
himself,  was  occupied,  during  the  long  procession,  in 
beseeciiing  the  divine  majesty  to  pardon  his  rebel- 
lious subjects.  But  the  stroke  which  severed  from 
the  body  his  innocent  head,  cut  them  off  from  for- 
giveness, until  they  should  have  expiated  the  crime 
by  longthe!ied  years  of  misery.  O !  it  was  a  crime 
against  ntitnre  aiid  against  heaven.  A  murder  most 
foul  and  cruel.  A  deed  at  which  fiends  might  have 
wept  I  was  in  Paris.  I  saw  the  gush  of  sorrow. 
I  heard  the  general  groan.  Every  bosom  anticipated 
the  sentence  of  an  avensingGod.  It  was  like  a  second 
fall  of  man.  An  awful  scene  of  affliction,  guilt,  and 
horror.  Ail  were  humbled  to  the  dust,  save  only 
those  who  exulted,  in  sci'cums  of  diabolic  rapture, 
at  their  success  in  driving  an  assembly  over  which 
they  tyrannized  to  this  nefarious  act 

•  «•••• 

On  the  same  scaffold,  condemned  by  the  same 
judges,  perished  Danton  himself  He  perished,  con- 
spiring to  place  the  imprisoned  son  on  the  tlirone  of 
a  father  whom  he  had  laboured  to  destroy.  He  be- 
lieved that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  been  too  much 
disgraced  to  reign  over  a  proud  nation.  Combining, 
therefore,  the  courage  of  a  hero  with  the  energy  of 
a  conspirator,  and  unrestrained  by  religion  or  mercy, 
he  determined  to  strike  off  the  head  which  he  thouffnt 
unfit  for  a  crown.  In  the  rapid  march  of  fate  his 
own  soon  fell.  Insulted  with  the  semblance  of  trial, 
convicted  without  proof,  condenmed  unheard,  he 
roared  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  I  have  been  told,  and 
now  believe,  that  the  punishment  of  man  is  the 
fruit  of  his  crime.  Wretches !  I  gave  you  the  pow- 
er of  dooming  innocence  to  death,  and  I,  by  your 
doom,  must  die.  The  same  justice  shall  overtake 
those  who  sent  me  here  and  you  also."  Tlie  voice 
of  the  savage  was  prophetic 

*  *  «  *  «  41 
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For  oakB  and  bramble  bave  one  common  ond— 
The  foliage  of  the  laurel  and  the  rose. 

KRmSH  OnraCXBS  IX  PIIXULDELPIIXA  BKTOBX  THS  XETOLUTIOII. 

But  it  waa  not  alone  by  hostile  alarms,  that  the 
good  people  of  Philadelphia  were  nnuoyed.  Their 
iranauillity  had  been  likewise  disturbed  by  the  unciti- 
xenllKe  conduct  of  a  pnir  of  British  omcers,  who, 
for  want  of  something  better  to  do,  hnd  plunged 
themselves  into  nn  excess  of  intemjicrance;  and  in 
the  plenitude  of  wine  and  hilarity,  paraded  the 
streets  at  all  hours, 

A  la  clart6  de  cioux  dans  Tombre  do  la  nuit, 

to  the  no  smell  terror  of  the  sober  and  the  timid. 
The  firm  of  this  duumvirate  was  Ogle  and  Friend, 
names  nlways  coupled  together,  like  those  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  or  of  Pylodes  and  Orestes.  But  the 
cement  which  connected  them^  was  scarcely  so  pure 
as  that  which  had  united  those  heroes  of  antiquity. 
It  could  hardly  be  called  friendship,  but  was  rather 
a  confederacy  in  debauchery  nnd  riot,  exemplified 
in  a  never  en«Ung  round  of  frolic  and  fan.  It  was 
related  of  O^le,  that  upon  hiring  a  servant,  he  had 
stipulated  with  him  that  he  should  never  get  drunk 
but  when  his  ninstcr  wns  sober.  But  the  fellow 
some  time  after  requested  his  discharge,  giving  for 
his  reason,  that  he  had  in  truth  no  dislike  to  a  social 
glass  himself,  but  it  had  so  happened,  that  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  had  absolutely  cut  him  off  from 
any  chance  of  ever  indulging  his  propensity. 

Many  nrc  the  pranks  I  nave  heard  ascribed,  either 
conjointly  or  separately,  to  this  par  nobUe  frcUrufru 
That  of  Ogle's  first  appearance  in  Philadelphia,  has 
been  thus  reloted  to  mc  by  Mr.  Will  Richards,  the 
apothecary,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was,  from  his 
size  and  manner,  as  fine  a  figure  for  Falstaff  as  the 
imagination  can  conceive.     "  One  afternoon,"  said 
he,    ''an  officer  in  fiill  regimentals,  booted   and 
spurred,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  spattered  with 
mud  from  top  to  toe,  nnd  reeling  under  the  effects 
^  an  oYcrdoKC  of  liquor,  made  his  entrance  into  the 
Mffee-housc,  in  a  box  of  which  I  was  sitting,  perus- 
ing a  newspaper.     Ue  wns  probably  under  the  im- 
wcssion,  tluit  every  man  he  was  to  meet  would  be  a 
Quaker,  and  that  a  Quaker  was  no  other  than  a 
licenseii  Simon  Pure  for   his  amusement:   for  no 
sooner   hnd   he   entered,  than  throwing  his  arms 
about  the  neck  of  Air.  Joshua  Fisher  with  the  excla- 
mation of — "Ah,  my  dear  Broadbrim,  ^xe  me  a 
kiss,"  he  began  to  slnver  him  most  lovingly.    As 
Joshua  was  a  goo<l  deal  cmb.irra8sed  by  the  saluta- 
tion, and  wholly  unable  to  {>arry  the  assault  or 
shake  off  tlie  f(»nd  intruder,  I  interfered  in  his  be- 
half and  effected  a  separation,  when  Ogle,  turning 
to  me,  cried  out,  *  Ilnli  I  my  jolly  fellow,  give  me  a 
smack  of  your  fat  chops,*  and  immediately  fell  to 
hugging  and  kissing  me,  as  ho  had  done   Fisher. 
But  instead  of  the  coyness  he  had  shown,  I  hugged 
and  kissed  in  my  turn  as  hard  as  I  was  able,  until 
my  weight  at  length  brought  Ogle  to  the  floor,  and 
myself  on  top  of  him.     Jvevertheless,  I  kept  kissing 
away,  until  nearly  mashed  and  suffocated,  he  ex- 
claimed, '  for  Heaven's  sake  let  me  up,  let  me  up, 
or  you  will  smother  me  1'    Ha\'in^  sufficiently  tor- 
mented him  and  avenged  Joshua  Fisher,  I  permitted 
him  to  rise,  when  he  seemed  a  good  deal  sobered, 
and  finding  tlmt  I  was  neither  a  (Quaker  nor  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  world,  he  evinced  foiuc  respect  for 
me,  took  a  scat  with  me  in  a  box,  and  entcnng  into 
conversation,    wxm   discovered,  that    however    he 
might  be  disiruisod  by  intoxicition,  he  well  knew 
what  bel()ngt?d  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman. 
This,"  enid  Kichards,  "  wns  the  commencement  of  an 
.Acquaintance  between  us ;  and  Captain  Ogle  some- 


times called  to  see  me,  upon  which  occasions  he 
always  behaved  with  the  utmost  propriety  and  4e- 
coruna." 

This  same  coffee-house,  the  only  one  indeed  in  the 
city,  was  also  the  scene  of  another  affray  by  Ogle 
and  Friend,  in  conjunction.  I  know  not  what  parti- 
cular acts  of  mischief  they  had  been  guilty  o^  but 
they  were  very  drunk,  and  their  conduct  so  ex- 
tremely disquieting  and  insulting  to  the  peaceable 
citizens  there  assembled,  that  being  no  longer  aUe 
to  endure  it,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  ccmmit 
them ;  and  Mr.  Chew  nappenirg  to  be  there,  under- 
took, in  virtue  probably  of  his  office  of  recorder,  to 
write  their  commitment  But  Ogle,  facctioosly 
joggling  his  elbow,  and  interrupting  him  with  a  re- 
petition of  the  pitiful  inteijection  of  *'  Ak^  new,  Mr, 
Chew  r  he  was  driven  from  his  gravity,  ai  d  obliged 
to  throw  awny  the  pen.     It  was  tlicn  taken  up  by 

Alderman  M n,  with  a  detemiination  to  go 

through  with  the  business,  when  the  cul]^)rits  reding 
round  him,  and  Ogle  in  particular,  hai  girg  over  to 
shoulder  and  rending  after  him  as  he  wioCe;  at 
length,  with  irresistible  effect,  hit  upon  an  unfortu- 
nate oversight  of  the  alderman.  **  Aye,**  bojb  he, 
**  my  father  was  a  justice  of  peace  too,  but  he  did 
not  spell  that  word  as  ycm  go.  I  remember  per- 
fectly well,  that  instead  of  an  t^  he  always  ueea  to 
spell  omcuiiSTANCB  with  a  C.**  This  sarcastic  tfamst 
at  the  scribe,  entirely  turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  the 
rioters  ;  and  the  company  being  disarmed  of  ihmt 
resentment,  the  aldenunn  had  no  dis]<ositiun  to  pr^ 
voke  farther  criticism  by  going  on  witli  the  fniUkmt9» 

The  irregularities  of  uiesc  gay  rtikes  were  »ot 
more  eccentric  than  diversified ;  and  the  mor#  o- 
travagant  they  could  render  them,  the  better.  .At 
one  time,  they  would  drive  full  tilt  through  the 
streets  in  a  chair;  and  upon  one  of  these  occnsioas, 
on  approaching  a  boom  which  had  been  thrown 
across  the  street,  in  a  part  that  was  undergc»ii;g  the 
operation  of  paving,  they  lashed  forward  tbfir 
steed,  and  sousing  against  the  spar  with  great  vio- 
lence, they  were  consequently  hurled  from  their 
seats,  like  Don  Quixote  in  his  temerarious  aesaulief 
the  windmillsL  At  another  time,  at  Doetor  Omt^s 
the  apothecary,  where  Ogle  lodged,  they,  in  enrahh 
tion  of  the  same  mad  hero  at  the  puppet-show,  had 
about  them  with  their  canes  upon  the  defeneeleis 
bottles  and  phials,  at  the  same  time  assoulting  a  di- 
minutive Maryland  parson,  whom,  in  their  frolic, 
they  kicked  from  the  street-door  to  the  kitchen.  He 
was  a  fellow  lodger  of  Ogle's ;  and,  to  make  him 
some  amends  for  the  roughness  of  this  usoge,  they 
shortly  after  took  him  drunk  to  the  dancing  assem- 
bly, where,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this 
unworthy  son  of  the  church,  they  contrived  to 
excite  a  notable  hubbub.  Though  they  had  es- 
caped, as  already  mentioned,  at  the  coffee  howe, 
yet  their  repeated  malfeasances  had  brought  them 
within  the  notice  of  the  civil  authority ;  ar.d  they 
had  more  than  once  been  in  the  clutches  of  the 
mayor  of  the  city.    This  was  Mr.  8  ,  a  small 

man  of  a  squat,  bandy-legged  figure ;  and  hence,  by 
way  of  being  revenged  on  him,  they  bribed  a  legro 
witli  a  precisely  similar  pair  of  legs,  to  carry  him  a 
billet,  which  imported,  Uiat  as  the  bearer* had  in 
vain  searched  the  town  for  a  pair  of  hose  that  might 
fit  him,  he  now  applied  to  his  honour  to  be  iufomievl 
where  he  purchased  his  stockingsw 

I  have  been  told  thot  General  Lee,  when  a  cap- 
tain in  the  British  service,  had  got  involved  in  thu 
vortex  of  dissipation ;  and  although  afterwards  to 
strenuous  on  advocate  for  the  civil  rights  of  the 
Americans,  had  been  made  to  smart  sererely  ler 
their  ^nolation,  by  the  mayor^s  court  of  Philadcl* 
phio. 


ALEXANDER  ORATDON. 
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Hie  common  obsanration,  that  when  men  become 
taldien  they  loee  the  character  aiid  feelings  of  citi- 
Miw»  was  amply  illuatrated  by  the  general  conduct 
€f  the  British  officers  in  America^  Their  studied 
MBtempt  of  the  mohairM,  by  which  term  all  those 
who  were  not  in  uniform  were  distinguished,  was 
manifeai  on  all  occasions;  and  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable, that  the  disgost  then  excited,  might  have 
more  easily  ripened  into  that  harvest  of  discontent, 
wluteh  snbseqaent  iniuries  called  forth,  and  which 
terminated  in  a  subdnction  of  all^^nce  from  the 
parant  land. 


or  pKmnTi.TAjnA,  mx  sroirsB  or  nn  bbola- 
BATioH  or  DiDxnarDsiios. 

Besides  my  fellow  boarders  there  were  several 
yqaiV  men  in  the  town  (York,  Po.),  whose  company 
serred  to  relieve  the  dreariness  of  my  solitude ;  for 
Boeh  it  was,  compared  with  the  scene  from  which 
I  had  removed.  These,  for  the  most  part,  are  yet 
living  generally  known  and  respected.  There  was 
also  in  the  place  an  oddity,  who,  though  not  to  be 
ehissed  with  its  young  men,  I  sometimes  fell  in  with. 
This  was  Mr.  James  Smith,  the  lawyer,  then  in  con- 
siderable practice.  He  was  probably  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  of  age,  fond  of  \m  bottle  and  young 
eompany,  and  possessed  of  an  original  species  of 
droueiy..  This,  as  may  perhaps  be  said  of  all  per- 
sons in  tiiis  way,  consbted  more  in  the  manner  tnan 
the  matter:  for  which  reason,  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  convey  a  jost  notion  of  it  to  the  reaaer.  In 
him  it  much  depended  on  an  uncouthness  of  gesture, 
a  certain  ludicrous  cast  of  couiitenance,  and  a  drawl- 
ktg  ro^de  of  utterance,  which,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  his  eccentric  ideas,  prinluced  an  effect  irresis- 
tiUy  comical;  though  on  an  analysis  it  would  be 
dfiricQlt  to  decide,  whether  the  man  or  the  saying 
Boat  constituted  the  jest.  The  most  trivial  incident 
from  his  mouth  was  st.impcd  with  his  originality : 
wad  in  relating  one  evening  how  he  had  been  ^s- 
tarbed  in  his  office  by  a  cow,  he  gave  inconceivable 
■est  to  his  narration,  by  his  manner  of  telling  how 
die  thrust  her  nose  into  the  door,  and  there  roared 
Hkt  a  yunUdUn  lion.  Like  the  picture  of  Garrick 
between  tragedy  and  comedy,  his  phiz  exhibited  a 
stmgglo  between  tragedy  and  farce,  in  which  the 
ktter  soOmed  on  the  eve  of  preilominating.  With 
a  sofBaieney  of  various  reading  to  furnish  him  with 
wstrriaH  ior  riiiculous  allusions  and  iuconffruous 
eombinaiions,  he  never  was  so  successful  as  when  he 
eoold  find  a  learned  pedant  to  play  upon :  and  of 
all  men.  Judge  Stedman,  when  mellow,  was  best 
ealeolated  for  his  butt>  The  jud|;e  was  a  Scotch- 
man, a  man  of  reading  and  erudition,  though  ex- 
tremely magisterial  and  dogmatical  in  his  cups. 
This  it  was  which  ^ve  point  to  the  humor  of 
Smith,  who,  as  if  desirous  of  coming  in  for  his  share 
of  the  glory,  while  Stedman  was  in  full  display  of 
his  historical  knowledge,  never  failed  to  set  him 
raving  by  some  monstrous  anachronism,  such,  for 
instanoep  as  "don*t  you  remember,  Mr.  Stedman, 
tiiat  terrible  bloody  oattle  which  Alexander  the 
Qreat  foo^t  with  uie  Russians  near  the  Straits  of 
Baibelmandelt''  "What,  sir!**  said  Stedman,  re- 
peating with  the  most  ineffable  contempt,  **  which 
Alexander  the  Great  fought  with  the  Russians! 
Where,  mon,  did  you  get  your  chronology f  '*  "I 
think  yon  will  find  it  recorded,  Mr.  Steaman,  in 
Thneydides  or  Herodotus."  On  another  occasion, 
being  asked  for  his  authority  for  some  enormous 
SHertion,  in  which  both  space  and  time  were  fairly 
annihilated,  with  unshaken  gravity  he  replied,  "  I 
sm  pretty  sure  I  have  seen  an  account  of  it,  Mr. 
Stedmaii,  in  a  High  Dutch  almanac,  printed  at 
Aleepo,^  his  drawling  way  of  pronouncing  Aleppa 


While  every  one  at  table  was  holding  his  sides  at 
the  expense  of  the  judge,  he,  on  his  part,  hod  no 
doubt  that  Smith  was  the  object  of  laughter,  as  ho 
was  of  his  own  unutterable  disdain.  Thus  every 
thing  was  as  it  should  be,  all  parties  were  pleased ; 
the  laughers  were  highly  tickled,  the  seU^mplo- 
cency  of  the  real  dupe  was  flattered,  and  the  sar- 
castic vein  of  the  pretended  one  gratified ;  and  thb, 
without  the  smallest  suspicion  on  the  pari  of  Sted- 
man, who,  residing  in  Philadelphia,  was  ignorant  of 
Smith's  cliaraoter,  and  destitute  of  penetration  to 
devdope  it 

t 

A  FBISOHXB  or  WAS  IH  XXILS,  AT  VLATBUSIL 

Flat-bush  was  the  place  assigned  for  the  officers 
of  our  regiment,  as  well  as  those  of  Magaw's.  Here 
also,  were  stationed  Colonels  Miles,  Atlee,  Rawlings,* 
and  Major  Williams ;  the  indulgence  of  arranffiog 
ourselves  agreeably  to  our  respective  circles  of  ac- 
quaintance having  been  granted  by  Mr.  Loring,  of 
whom,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  nothing  hard  to  say. 
Mr.  Forrest  and  myself  were  billeted  on  a  lu*. 
Jacob  Suydam.  His  hofise  was  pretty  large,  con- 
sisting ot  buildings  which  appeared  to  have  been 
erected  at  different  times,  the  m>nt  and  better  part 
of  which  was  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Theophuaet 
Bache  and  his  family,  fi\>m  New  York.  Though  we 
were  in  general  civilly  enough  received,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  we  were  very  welcome  to  our 
Low  Dutch  hosts,  whose  habits  of  living  were  ex- 
tremely parsimonious,  and  whose  winter  provision 
was  barely  sufficient  for  themselves.  Had  they 
been  sure  of  receiving  the  two  dollars  a-week,  it 
might  have  reconciled  them  to  the  measure ;  but 
payment  appeared  to  them  to  depend  on  the  success 
of  our  cause  (Congress,  or  ourselves,  being  looked 
upon  as  the  paymasters),  and  its  faihire,  in  their 
eyes,  would  in  l>oth  cases  induce  a  stoppage  of  pay- 
ment They  were,  however,  a  people  who  seemed 
thoroughly  disposed  to  submit  to  any  power 
which  might  be  set  over  them ;  and  whatever  might 
have  been  their  propensities  or  demonstrations  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  contest,  they  were  now  the 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  of  His  Majesty  George  the 
Third ;  and  entirely  obedient  to  the  behests  of  their 
military  masters  in  New  York.  As  it  was  at  the 
instance  of  these  that  we  were  saddled  upon  them, 
they  received  us  with  the  best  grace  they  could  pot 
on.  Their  houses  and  beds  were  found  clean,  out 
their  living  extremely  poor,  and  well  calculated  to 
teach  the  luxurious,  now  infinitely  leas  than  their 
pampered  appetites  require,  is  essential  to  Uie  suste- 
nation  of  \ue.    In  the  apostrophe  of  Lucan, 

O  prodlgs  rernm, 
Liunirleii,  nnnqnam  panro  cunt«nta  fwratu, 
£t  qaesltonini  t«rre  pelagoqtie  ciborom 
Ambitioaa  funea,  et  lante  gloria  meoMB  1 
DiBciie  quam  parvo  lioeat  produoero  vitsm. 

Thns  translated  by  Rowe : 

Behold  I  ye  bods  of  Inxory,  behold  f 
Who  BOBtter  in  excess  vuor  lavish  gold; 
Yoa  who  the  wealth  of  trumX  ages  waste, 
T  iodalgo  a  wanton  snpercllioos  taste  ; 
For  whom  all  earth,  all  ocean  are  explnr'd 
To  q>read  the  various  nroud  volaptuoos  board, 
Behold!  how  little  thrifty  nature  craves. 

A  sorry  wash,  made  up  of  a  sprinkling  of  bohea, 
and  the  darkest  sugar  on  the  verge  of  fluidity,  with 
half-baked  bread,  fuel  being  among  the  scarcest 
aiticles  at  Flat-bush,  and  a  little  staie  butter,  con- 
stituted our  breakfasts  At  our  first  coming,  a  small 
Siece  of  pickled  beef  was  occasion  ally  boiled  for 
inner,  but,  to  the  beef  which  was  soon  consumed, 
succeeded  clippers  or  clams,  and  our  unvaried  supper 
was  supon  or  mush,  sometimes  with  skimmed  milk, 
but  more  generally  with  buttermilk  blended  with 
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For  oakB  and  bramble  have  one  common  ond-« 
The  foliago  of  the  laurel  and  the  rose. 

KRITUH  OnracnS  in  PIIXULDSLPIIXA  BXFOBX  THS  BXTOLUTIOII. 

But  it  was  not  alone  by  hostile  alarms,  that  the 
good  peoitle  of  Philadelphia  were  annoyed.  Their 
iranauillity  had  been  likewise  disturbed  by  the  unciti- 
xenlise  conduct  of  a  pnir  of  British  omcers,  who, 
for  want  of  something  better  to  do,  hnd  plunged 
themselves  into  nn  excess  of  intemjicrance;  and  in 
the  plenitude  of  wine  and  hilarity,  paraded  the 
streets  at  all  hours, 

A  la  clart6  de  cieax  dans  Tombre  de  la  noit, 

to  the  no  smell  terror  of  the  sober  and  the  timid. 
The  firm  of  this  duumvirate  was  Ogle  and  Friend, 
names  always  coupled  together,  like  those  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  or  of  Pylodes  and  Orestesw  But  the 
cement  which  connected  them,  was  scarcely  so  pure 
as  that  which  had  united  those  heroes  of  antiquity. 
It  could  hardly  be  called  fnendship,  but  was  rather 
a  confederacy  in  debauchery  and  riot,  exemplified 
in  a  never  ending  round  of  frolic  and  fun.  It  was 
related  of  O^le,  that  upon  hiring  a  servant,  he  had 
stipulated  with  him  that  he  should  never  get  drunk 
but  when  his  master  was  sober.  But  the  fellow 
some  time  after  rcqucste<l  his  discharge,  giving  for 
his  reason,  that  he  had  in  truth  no  dislike  to  a  social 
glass  himself,  but  it  had  so  happened,  that  the  terms 
of  the  agrecmeut  had  absolutely  cut  him  off  from 
any  chance  of  ever  indulging  his  propensity. 

Many  arc  the  pranks  I  have  heanl  ascribed,  either 
conjointly  or  separately,  to  this  par  nobile  /ratrum. 
That  of  Ogle's  first  apjM^arance  in  Philadelphia,  has 
been  thus  reloted  to  me  bv  Mr.  Will  Richards,  the 
apothecary,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was,  from  his 
size  and  manner,  as  fine  a  figure  for  Falstaff  as  the 
imagination  can  conceive.     **  One  afternoon,"  said 
he,    "an   officer  in  full  regimentals,  booted   and 
spurred,  witli  a  whip  in  his  hand,  spattered  with 
mud  from  top  to  toe,  and  reeling  under  the  effects 
ti  an  overdose  of  liquor,  made  his  entrance  into  the 
Mffee-house,  in  a  b<«x  of  which  I  was  sitting,  perus- 
ing a  news])aper.     He  was  probably  under  the  im- 
wCSBion,  th.it  every  man  he  was  to  meet  would  be  a 
Quaker,  avA  that  a  Quaker  was  no  other  than  a 
licensed  2;fimon  Pure  for   his  amusement:   for  no 
sooner  hnd  he   entered,  than  throwing  his  arms 
about  the  neck  of  Mr.  Joshua  Fisher  with  the  excla- 
mation of — "Ah,  my  dear  Broadbrim,  ^ve  me  a 
kiss,"  he  began  to  &lnver  him  most  lovingly.    As 
Joshua  was  a  good  deal  embarrassed  by  the  saluta- 
tion, and  wholly  unable  to  purry  the  assault  or 
shake  off  tlie  fond  intruder,  I  interfered  in  his  be- 
half and  effected  a  separation,  when  Ogle,  turning 
to  me,  cried  out,  *  Ilnli  I  my  jolly  fellow,  give  me  a 
smack  of  your  fat  chops,'  and  immediately  fell  to 
hugging  and  kissing  me,  as  he  had  done   Fisher. 
But  instead  of  the  coyness  he  had  shown,  I  hugged 
and  kissed  in  my  turn  as  hard  as  I  was  able,  until 
my  weight  at  length  brought  Ogle  to  the  floor,  and 
myself  on  top  of  him.     Jvevertheless,  I  kept  kissing 
away,  until  nearly  mashed  and  suffocated,  he  ex- 
claimed, *  for  Ileaven's  sake  let  me  up,  let  me  up, 
or  you  will  smother  me  I*    Having  sufficiently  tor- 
mented him  and  avenged  Joshua  Fisher,  I  permitted 
him  to  rise,  when  he  seemed  a  good  deal  sobered, 
and  finding  tliat  I  was  neither  a  (Quaker  nor  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  world,  he  evinced  some  respect  for 
me,  took  a  seat  with  me  in  a  box,  and  entcnng  into 
conversation,    soon   discovered,  that    however    he 
might  be  disguised  by  intoxie.ntion,  he  well  knew 
what  belonged  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman. 
This,**  said  Richards,  "  wos  the  commencement  of  an 
.Acquaintance  between  us;  and  Captain  Ogle  some- 


times called  to  see  me,  upon  which  occasions  he 
always  behaved  with  the  utmost  propriety  and  de- 
corum.** 

Tliis  same  coffee-house,  the  only  one  indeed  in  the 
city,  was  also  the  scene  of  another  affray  by  Ogle 
and  Friend,  in  conjunction.  I  know  not  what  parti- 
cular acts  of  mischief  they  had  been  guilty  o^  but 
they  were  very  drunk,  and  their  conduct  so  ex- 
tremely disquieting  and  insulting  to  the  peaceable 
citizens  there  assembled,  that  being  no  longer  aUe 
to  endure  it,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  ccnHnit 
them ;  and  Mr.  Chew  nappenirg  to  be  there,  under- 
took, in  virtue  probably  of  his  office  of  recorder,  to 
write  their  commitmenl  But  Ogle,  faeotioady 
joggling  his  elbow,  and  interrupting  him  with  a  re- 
petition of  the  pitiful  inteijection  of  *'  AM,  new,  Mr, 
Chew  r  he  was  driven  from  his  gravity,  ai  d  obliged 
to  throw  away  the  pen.     It  was  tlien  taken  up  oy 

Alderman  M n,  with  a  determination  to  go 

through  with  the  business,  when  the  culprits  reeling 
round  him,  and  Ogle  in  particular,  liai gug  over hS 
shoulder  and  rending  after   him  as  he  wiote^  at 
length,  with  irresistible  effect,  hit  u|)on  an  unfortu- 
nate oversight  of  the  alderman.    "  Aye,**  sajrs  he, 
*'  my  father  was  a  justice  of  peace  too,  but  he  did 
not  spell  that  word  as  you  oo.     I  remember  per- 
fectly well,  that  instead  of  an  t^  he  always  ueea  to 
spell  omcuMSTANCB  with  a  C.**    This  sarcastic  tfamst 
at  the  scribe,  entirely  turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  tlie 
rioters  ;  and  the  company  being  disarmed  of  ihmt 
resentment^  the  alderman  had  no  dis]'ositicin  to  pr^ 
voke  farther  criticism  by  going  on  with  the  tniUmUft, 
The  irregularities  of  uieee  gay  nikes  were  »ot 
more  eccentric  than  diversified ;  and  the  more  at- 
travagant  they  could  render  them,  the  better.    -At 
one  time,  they  would  drive  full  tilt  through  tlM 
streets  in  a  chair ;  and  Upon  one  of  these  occasoBi^ 
on  approaching  a  boom  which  had  been  thnnrn 
across  the  street,  in  a  part  that  wos  undergoii;g  the 
operation  of   paving,  they  lashed   forward   thdr 
steed,  and  sousing  against  the  spar  with  great  Tio- 
lence,  they  were   consequently  hurled  firom  tWr 
seats,  like  Don  Quixote  in  his  tememrions  osMMiliaf 
the  windmillsL    At  another  time,  at  Doetor  Oitt^s 
the  apothecary,  where  Ogle  lodged,  they,  in  emula- 
tion of  the  same  mad  hero  at  the  puppet-show*  laid 
about  them  with  their  canes  upon  the  defenedav 
bottles  and  phials,  at  the  same  time  assoulting  a  di- 
minutive Maryland  parson,  whom,  in  their  frolic, 
they  kicked  from  the  street-door  to  the  kitchen.   He 
was  a  fellow  lodger  of  Ogle*B ;  and,  to  make  him 
some  amends  for  the  roughness  of  this  usage,  they 
shortly  after  took  him  drunk  to  the  dancirg  nrnimi 
bly,  where,  through  the   instrumentality  of  this 
unworthy  son  of  the   church,   they    contrived  to 
excite  a  notable  hubbub.      Though  they  had  H- 
caped,  as  already  mentioned,  at  the  coffce-hooM^ 
yet  their  repeated  malfeasances  had  brought  them 
within  the  notice  of  tlie  civil  authority ;  and  they 
had  more  than  once  been  in  the  clutches  of  the 
mayor  of  the  city.     This  wad  Mr.  8  ,  a  snuUl 

man  of  a  squat,  bandy-legged  figure ;  and  hence^  by 
I  way  of  being  revenged  on  him,  they  bribed  a  regro 
with  a  precisely  similar  pair  of  legs,  to  carry  him  a 
I  billet,  which  imported,  Uiat  as  the  bearer* had  in 
i  vain  searched  the  town  for  a  pair  of  hose  that  might 
^  fit  him,  he  now  applied  to  his  honour  to  be  iufonoed 

where  he  purchased  ms  stockingsw 
I  I  have  been  told  that  General  Lee,  when  a  enp- 
i  tain  in  the  British  service,  had  got  inTolved  in  tins 
I  vortex  of  dissipation ;  and  although  afterwards  to 
,  strenuous  an  advocate  for  the  civil  rights  of  the 
Americans,  had  been  made  to  smart  severeW  ler 
their  violation,  by  the  mayor^s  court  of  Phiiadd- 
phio. 
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Tlie  common  obssnration,  that  when  men  become 
Mldien  they  loee  the  character  aiid  feclinss  of  citi- 
lens^  was  amply  illuatrated  by  the  general  conduct 
€f  the  Britu£  officers  in  America^  Their  studied 
eontempt  of  the  mahairt,  by  which  term  all  those 
who  wane  not  in  uniform  were  distinguished,  was 
manifeai  on  all  occasions;  and  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable, that  the  disgost  then  excited,  might  have 
more  easily  ripened  into  that  harvest  of  discontent, 
which  sabaeqnent  injuries  called  forth,  and  which 
terminated  in  a  snbduction  of  allegiance  from  the 
parent  land. 

juuns  tmna^  or  FKmnTi.TAjnA,  mx  sieinEB  tar  nn  bbola- 
EATioH  or  DiDxrarDBios. 

Besides  my  fellow  boarders  there  were  several 
yoanff  men  in  the  town  (York,  Po.),  whose  company 
senred  to  relieve  the  dreariness  of  my  solitude ;  for 
sneh  it  was,  compared  with  the  scene  from  which 
I  had  reoioved.  These,  for  the  most  part,  are  yet 
livinff,  generally  known  and  respected.  There  was 
also  in  the  place  an  oddity,  who,  though  not  to  be 
classed  with  its  young  men,  I  sometimes  fell  in  with. 
This  was  Mr.  James  Smith,  the  lawyer,  then  in  con- 
siderable practice.  He  was  probably  between  forty 
«id  fifty  years  of  age,  fond  of  liis  bottle  and  young 
eompMiy,  and  poasowed  of  an  original  species  of 
droUefy.^  This,  as  may  perhaps  be  said  of  all  per- 
•ons  in  tliis  way,  consisted  more  in  the  manner  tnan 
the  matter:  for  which  reason,  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  eonvey  a  jnst  notion  of  it  to  the  reader.  In 
him  it  much  depended  on  an  uncouthness  of  gesture, 
a  certain  ludicrous  cast  of  countenance,  and  a  drawl- 
ing mpde  of  utterance,  which,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  his  eccentric  ideas,  prfnluced  an  effect  irresis- 
tiUy  comkal;  though  on  an  analysis  it  would  be 
diflEcnlt  to  decide,  whether  the  man  or  the  saying 
■MMt  constituted  the  jest  The  most  trivial  incident 
from  his  mouth  was  stnmped  with  his  originality : 
and  in  relating  one  evening  how  he  liad  been  ^s- 
torbed  in  his  office  by  a  cow,  he  gave  inconceivable 
■est  to  his  narration,  by  his  manner  of  telling  how 
•he  thrust  her  nose  into  the  door,  and  thfre  roared 
Hke  a  yu/nidi^n  lion.  Like  the  picture  of  Garrick 
bi^een  tragedy  and  comedy,  his  phiz  exhibited  a 
•troggle  between  tragedy  and  farce,  in  which  the 
letter  seemed,  on  the  eve  of  predominating.  With 
a  anffleieQev  <4  various  reading  to  furnish  him  with 
materials  &r  ridiculous  allusions  and  iuconeruous 
eombinations,  he  never  was  so  successful  as  when  he 
eoold  find  a  learned  pedant  to  play  upon :  and  of 
all  men.  Judge  Stedman,  when  mellow,  was  best 
ealeolated  for  his  butt^  TIio  jud^o  was  a  Scotch- 
man, a  man  of  reading  and  erudition,  though  ex- 
tremely magisterial  and  dogmatical  in  his  cups. 
This  it  was  which  ^ve  point  to  the  humor  of 
Soiith,  who,  OS  if  desirous  of  coming  in  for  his  share 
of  the  glory,  while  Stedman  was  in  full  display  of 
his  historical  knowledge,  never  failed  to  set  him 
raring  by  some  monstrous  nnachmnism,  such,  for 
inafeanoe,  as  "don*t  you  remember,  Mr.  Stedman, 
ttuA  terrible  bloody  battle  which  Alexander  the 
Qreat  fought  with  Uie  Russians  near  the  Straits  of 
Babelmandelt'*  ';What,  sir!**  said  Stedman,  rc- 
pesAing  with  the  most  ineffable  contempt,  "  which 
Alexander  the  Great  fought  with  the  Russians! 
Where,  mon,  did  you  get  your  chronology f  **  "I 
think  you  will  find  it  recorded,  Mr.  Stedman,  in 
Thooydides  or  Herodotus.**  On  another  occasion, 
being  asked  for  his  authority  for  some  enormous 
aHertion,  in  which  both  space  and  time  were  fairly 
•nnihilated,  with  unshuken  gravity  he  replied,  "  I 
am  pretty  sure  I  have  seen  an  account  of  it,  Mr. 
Stedman,  in  a  High  Dutch  almanac,  printed  at 
Aleepo,^  hk  drawling  way  of  pronouncing  Aleppa 


While  every  one  at  table  was  holding  his  sides  at 
the  expense  of  the  judge,  he,  on  his  part,  hod  no 
doubt  that  Smith  was  the  object  of  laughter,  as  ho 
was  of  his  own  unutterable  disdain.  Thus  every 
thiuff  was  as  it  should  be,  all  parties  were  pleased ; 
the  laughers  were  highly  tickled,  tlie  sel^complo- 
cency  of  the  real  dupe  was  flattered,  and  the  sar- 
castic vein  of  the  pretended  one  gratified ;  and  thid, 
without  the  smallest  suspicion  on  the  pari  of  Sted- 
man, who,  residing  in  Philadelphia,  was  ignorant  of 
Suiith's  character,  and  destitute  of  penetration  to 
develope  it 

t 

A  FBISOHXB  or  WAB  IX  XXILB,  AT  rLATBVBB. 

Flat-bush  was  the  place  assigned  for  the  officers 
of  our  regiment,  as  well  as  those  of  Magaw's.  Here 
also,  were  stationed  Colonels  Miles,  Atlee,  Rawlings,* 
and  Major  Williams ;  the  indulgence  of  arranging 
ourselves  agreeably  to  our  respective  circles  of  ac- 
quaintance having  been  granted  by  Mr.  Loring,  of 
whom,  for  my  own  part,  1  have  nothing  hard  to  say. 
Mr.  Forrest  and  myself  were  billeted  on  a  lu*. 
Jacob  SuydanL  His  house  was  pretty  large,  con- 
sisting ot  buildings  which  appeared  to  have  been 
erected  at  different  times,  the  front  and  better  part 
of  which  was  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Theophuaet 
Bache  and  his  family,  from  New  York.  Though  we 
were  in  general  civilly  enough  received,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  we  were  very  welcome  to  our 
Low  Dutch  hosts,  whose  habits  of  living  were  ex- 
tremely parsimonious,  and  whose  winter  provision 
was  barely  sufficient  for  themselves.  Had  they 
been  sure  of  receiving  the  two  dollars  a-week,  it 
might  have  reconciled  tliem  to  the  measure ;  but 
payment  appeared  to  them  to  depend  on  the  success 
of  our  cause  (Congress,  or  ourselves,  being  looked 
upon  as  the  paymasters),  and  its  faihire,  in  their 
eyes,  would  in  l>oth  cases  induce  a  stoppage  of  pay- 
ment They  were,  however,  a  people  who  seemed 
thoroughly  disposed  to  submit  to  any  power 
which  might  be  set  over  them ;  and  whatever  might 
have  been  their  propensities  or  demonstrations  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  contest,  they  were  now  the 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  of  His  Majesty  George  the 
Third ;  and  entirely  obedient  to  the  behests  of  their 
military  masters  in  New  York.  As  it  was  at  the 
instance  of  these  that  we  were  saddled  upon  them, 
they  received  us  with  the  best  grace  they  could  put 
on.  Their  houses  and  beds  were  found  clean,  out 
their  living  extremely  poor,  and  well  calculated  to 
teach  the  luxurious,  now  infinitely  less  than  their 
pampered  appetites  require,  is  essential  to  Uie  suste- 
nation  of  li&.    In  the  apostrophe  of  Lucan, 

O  prodlga  rcmm, 
LiunirleB,  nnnqn&in  parvo  contentit  parato, 
Et  qoesltoruni  terra  pelagooue  ciboram 
Ambitioaa  fames,  et  laiite  gloria  menMB  1 
Disciie  quam  parvo  lioeat  produoere  vitam. 

Thus  translated  by  Rowe : 

Behold  I  ye  sons  of  Inxary,  behold  1 
Who  scatter  in  excess  vuar  lavish  gold; 
Toa  who  the  wealth  of  fhucal  ages  waats, 
T  indnlge  a  wanton  sapercllioas  taste  ; 
For  whom  all  earth,  all  ocean  are  explor'd 
To  q>read  the  varioos  nroud  volaptuoas  board, 
Behold  I  how  little  thrifty  nature  craves. 

A  sorry  wash,  made  up  of  a  sprinkling  of  bohea, 
and  the  darkest  sugar  on  the  verge  of  fluidity,  with 
half-baked  bread,  fuel  being  among  the  scarcest 
aiticles  at  Flat-bush,  and  a  little  st^e  butter,  con- 
stituted our  breakfasts  At  our  first  coming,  a  small 
Siece  of  pickled  beef  was  occasionally  boiled  for 
inner,  but,  to  the  beef  which  was  soon  consumed, 
succeeded  clippers  or  clams,  and  our  unvaried  supper 
was  supon  or  mush,  sometimes  with  skimmed  milk, 
but  more  generally  with  buttermilk  blended  with 
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molasses,  which  wns  kept  for  weeks  in  n  chum,  as 
awiU  is  saved  for  hogs.  I  found  it,  however,  after  a 
little  use,  very  eatable ;  and  supper  soon  became 
my  best  meal.  The  table  company  consisted  of  the 
roaster  of  the  house,  Mr.  Jacob  Suydam,  an  old 
bachelor,  a  young  man,  a  shoemaker  of  the  name  of 
Rem  Hagerman,  married  to  Jacob's  niece,  who,  with 
a  mewling  infant  in  her  arms,  never  failed  to  appear. 
A  black  boy,  too,  was  generally  in  the  room,  not  as 
a  waiter,  but  as  a  kind  of  enfant  de  maitdnf  who 
walked  about  or  took  post  in.  the  chimney  corner 
with  his  hat  on,  and  occasionally  joined  in  the  con- 
versation. It  is  probable,  that  but  for  us,  he  would 
have  been  plocea  at  the  table ;  and  that  it  had  been 
the  custom  before  we  came.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
idea  of  eauality  was  more  fully  and  fairly  acted 
^upon  in  this  house  of  a  British  subject  than  ever  I 
have. seen  it  practised  by  the  most  vehement  do- 
claimers  for  the  rights  of  man  among  ourselves.  It 
is  bUb  iair,  however,  to  mention,  tliat  I  have  never 
been  among  our  transcendent  republicans  of  Virgi« 
nia,  and  her  dependencies.  But  notwithstandii.g 
some  unpleasant  circumstances  in  our  establishmeiit, 
every  member  of  tlie  family,  the  black  fellow,  to 
whom  we  had  been  the  cause  of  some  privations, 
excepted,  was  exceedingly  courteous  and  accommo- 
diitiug.  •  Rem  Hagerman,  and  Yonicky^  his  wife, 
gave  themselves  no  airs;  nor  was  our  harmony 
with  uncle  Jacob  ever  interrupted,  but  on  a  8i:;g]e 
occitsiou,  when,  soured  a  little  by  I  know  not  what 
provocation,  he  made  a  show  of  knocking  down 
Forrest  with  a  pair  of  yarn  stockings  he  had  just 
drawn  from  his  legs,  as  he  sat  in  the  chimney-corner 
one  evening  preparing  for  bed.  It  was,  indeed, 
but  an  offer,  tliough  it  might,  for  aught  I  know, 
have  amounted  to  an  assault  in  law,  as  Jacob  was 
not  so  far  from  the  person  menaced,  but  that  the 
feet  of  tlie  stockings,  if  held  by  the  other  extremity, 
and  projected  from  an  extended  arm*  might  possibly 
have  reached  him ;  and  a  pair  of  long-worn  yarn 
stockings,  might,  from  daily  alluvian,  have  acquired 
somewhat  of  the  properties  of  a  cudgel.  But  mo- 
ments of  peevishness  were  allowable  to  our  host ; 
since,  though  we  had  for  some  time  been  consuming 
his  provisions,  he  had  never  seen  a  penny  of  our 
money,  and  it  was  somewhat  doubtful,  to  sny  the 
truth,  whether  he  ever  would ;  for,  considering  tlie 
contractors  for  our  boarding  liable  for  it,  we  never 
thought  of  paying  it  ourselves.  As  the  Low  Dutch 
are  a  people  little  known  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
more  especially,  as  it  is  my  avowed  intention  to  ad- 
vert to  the  character  of  the  time,  this  sketch  of  their 
domestic  economy  and  manners  may  not  be  thought 
impertinent.  In  a  Word,  from  what  I  saw  of  them 
on  Long  Island,  I  was  led  to  consider  them  as  a 
people,  quiet  and  inoffensive  beyond  any  I  had  seen ; 
such,  from  whom  no  enthusiastic  efforts,  either  of 
good  or  evil  tendency,  were  to  be  looked  for ;  who 
were  neither  prolific  of  Catos  nor  Catilines;  and 
who,  had  they  been  the  sole  occupants  of  this  great 
continent  of  ours,  would  still  have  been  colonists, 
and  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  independent  re- 
publicans. Their  religious,  like  their  other  habits, 
were  unostentatious  and  plain ;  and  a  silent  grace* 


^Mra.  Orant,  in  her  **  Memoirs  of  on  Amerlcsn  Lady,** 
speaking  of  the  state  of  religion  among  the  settlers  about 
Albany,  says,  "Their  religion,  liltc  thoir  original  national  cha- 
racter, had  in  it  little  of  fervor  or  enthasiasm  ;  their  manner 
of  performing  religions  duties  was  regular  and  decent,  but 
calm,  and  to  more  ardent  iroasrinations  misht  api>ear  mechani- 
cal. None  ever  doubted  of  the  great  trntni*  of  revelation,  yet 
ferr  seemed  to  dwell  on  the  result  with  that  lively  delight 
which  devotion  produces  in  minds  of  Iceener  sensibility.  If 
their  piety,  however,  was  without  enthusiasm,  it  was  also 
without  bigotry;  they  wished  others  to  thinic  as  thev  did. 
without  showing  ranooar  or  contempt  towards  those  who  did 


before  meat,  prevailed  at  the  table  of  Jacob  Suydam. 
When  we  were  all  seated,  he  suddenly  clasped  his 
hands  together,  threw  liis  head  on  one  side,  closed 
his  eyes,  and  remained  mute  and  motionless  for 
about  a  minute.  His  niece  and  nephew  followed  hitr 
example ;  but  with  such  an  eager  solicitude  that  the 
copied  attitude  should  be  prompt  and  simultaneous, 
ns  to  give  an  nir  of  absurdity  to  what  might  other- 
wise have  been  very  decent  Althougli  little  of  the 
vernacular  accent  remained  on  the  tonffue  of  these 
people,  they  had  some  peculiaiities  in  their  phrase- 
ology. Among  these,  instead  of  asking  you  to  sit, 
or  sit  down  to  table,  they  invited  yon  to  tit  6y; 
and  this  I  even  observed  in  General  Schuyler,  when 
I  was  at  Lake  George.  It  might  be  asked  by  a 
stickling  New  Yorker,  if  "  sit  by"  is  not  as  proper, 
and  even  more  so,  than  **  sit  down,"  which,  in  striet- 
ness,  is  a  redundancy. 

OKATOBT.— ntOX  ROTB  OV  A  DSSITLTOBT  UULDKB. 

Ben  Jonson  thus  speaks  of  the  eloouence  of  Lord 
Bacon:  "There  hnppencd  in  my  time  one  noblo 
speaker  (Lord  Yerulam)  who  was  full  of  gravity  in 
his  speaking.  Ilis  language,  where  he  could  spare 
or  pass  by  a  jest,  was  nobly  censorious.  No  man 
ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  prestly,  more  weightily, 
or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness  in  what  he 
uttered.  No  member  of  his  speech  but  consisted  of 
his  own  graces.  His  hearers  could  not  cough  or  look 
aside  from  him  without  Iossl  He  commanded  where 
ho  spoke ;  and  had  his  judges  angry  or  pleased  at  his 
devotion.  The  fear  of  every  one  that  heard  him  wa^' 
lest  he  should  make  an  end." 

Tliis  is  certainly  high  praise ;  but  there  has  bee^ 
no  time  or  place,  perhaps,  in  which  eloquent  men 
have  not  appeared,  upon  whom  some  of  their  cotenft- 
poraries  might  not  be  disposed  to  pass  an  equally 
lofty  pftnegyric  The  parliamentary  oratory  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke  has  been  extolled  as  unrivalled: 
so,  in  later  times,  have  been  the  speeches  of  Lords 
Chatham  and  Mansfield  by  their  respective  friends; 
and  still  more  recently,  those  of  Burke,  Pitt,  Fox, 
Sheridan,  Erskine,  and  Curran. 

It  seems  to  be  matter  of  just  regret,  that  we  have 
no  method  of  perpetuating  the  merit  of  those  who 
have  excelled  in  this  captivating  art  The  genius  of 
the  writer  is  displayed  in  hb  works;  that  of  the 
painter  in  his  pictures ;  that  of  the  composer  of  muaie 
m  the  note-lKK>k  which  records  the  *' concords  of 
sweet  sounds,"  of  which  he  has  been  the  eliciter  or 
combiner.  But,  if  even  the  words  of  the  orator  are 
preserved,  his  manner,  his  voice,  his  tones,  his  lookSi 
nis  gestures,  are  lost  to  future  ages;  ni.d  the  circum- 
stances which  constitute'  the  essence  of  his  art,  hit 
action^  never  ^  down  to  posterity.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  comparative  excellence  of  Demosthenes  and  €$• 
cero,  and  that  of  the  other  great  names  which  hare 
been  mentioned,  cannot  be  estimated ;  and  for  th« 
same  reason,  no  scale  can  be  established  whereby  to 
determine  t^e  relative  merits  of  the  **  well  graced 
actors,"  of  past  times  with  those  of  the  preeent,  or 
one  with  the  other,  of  those  who  have  left  the  scene; 
Whether,  therefore,  with  due  allowance  for  nsr 
tional  manners  and  tastes,  Le  Eain  and  Clairon  of- 
the  French  stnge,  were  superior  to  Garrick  and  Sidi 
dons  of  the  English  ;  or  whether  Betterton,  the  para- 
gon of  his  dny,  was  superior,  or  in  any  degree  com- 
parable to  Garrick,  the  paragon  of  his,  must  ever 
remain  a  mere  matter  of^  conjectuie,  as  prol>nbly  il 


not.  In  many  individuals,  whose  lives  seemed  gorsmWI  t<y 
the  principles  of  religion,  the  spirit  of  devotion  reemcd  to  M 
quieecont  in  the  heart,  and  to  oreak  forth  in  exi^ndt^;  yet 
that  monster  in  nature,  ao  impious  woaiaii,  was  never  bcsif 
of  among  them." 
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Toold  be  of  diapnte  vera  they  aQ  aliva  and  n 
•balled  for  compariuou  befure  the  most  exquiiiUly 
re&i«<l  auiiieoce  tliut  evur  crowded  a  theotra 

But  it  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  there  is 
fMhioD  in  thc«e  tJiiugi,  h>  ia  all  otben  that  are  tl 
vlaMiti  of   tute;   and  that  what  it  called  a  ne 
oehool  is  notliiug  more  than  a  iiev  fuhiua,  which 
put*  down  an  old  ouo.    They  who  vill  not  recede 
to  this,  but  insist  that  ever;  in  novation  is  aii  improre- 
meiit,  ara  advocates  for  huiitua  porfectibilitjr,  or  at 
least  for  man's  continued  progresjioa  ton-nr3s  per- 
foetion — n  doctriue  in  whith,  however  well  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  orthodoxy  of  ueit  schooli,  and 
new  modes,  and  new  (aehioTis,  I  most  profess  myself   , 
a  sceptic     Hence,  though  I  miglit  be  didpoaed  to 
balieve  that  Garriclc  wu  a  better  actor  thnii  any  of 
hii  predecessors,  that  belief  would  not  be  at  all 
(iinnded  on  the  circumsta:ice  of  his  coining  after 
them.       This  celebrated  performer  has  indeed  the 
crei^t  of  correcting  some  of  the  acknowledged  er- 
rors of  the  Euglisli  stage,  particularly  the  starch  and 
fbnnal  manner  at  its  doclamation ;  and  a  utnilar  re- 
form, we  are  told  by  Marmontel,  was,  through  his 
nggostion,  effected  by  Clairoii  in  France.     But  there 
may  be  room  for  doubting  whether,  by  Garrick.  the 
iaaovatioii  was  not  carried  too  Csr,  nnoe  it  has  been 
said,  that  the  poetry  of  English  tragedy,  fiom  the 
adoption  of  his  manner,  ha;  been  utterly 'disregarded    | 
through  an  extreme  sediility  to  copy  nature:  For,   | 
without  recarriiig  to  Vultaire'sstrongilhutration  of    i 
ntaHiHoitu  jt  ports  lei  calotlet,  I  take  it  for  granted 
it  will  be  ceded;  that  tragedy  should  be  wntten  in 
Terse,  and  that  Ibe  heroes  of  this  sort  of  drama    \ 
should  continue  to  mu.ith  heroics,  the  natural  pro-    ^ 
peoMty  of  hniuaiiboii.gjtoholddtscoarsea  in  bumble  ^ 
proae  DOtwithstooding.  | 

No  one,  I  believe,  ren.la  less  for  the  wito  of  a  story 
tliaa  myself;  of  course,  I  nm  but  a  poor  novel  reader, 
ood  never  complain  tliaC  Tristram  Sliaudy  bos  no 
Moiy  at  all  lo  a  book  I  look  for  thought,  senti- 
ment.  language,  humour,  wit,  and  sometimes  instruc- 
tion; if  it  haatheselcare  little  forllie  tale;  though 
no  donbt  where  this  is  the  main  object  it  ought  lobe 
a  good  one.  But,  of  all  things,  in  a  novel  or  play, 
1  bate  a  series  of  perplexities  a:id  cross  accidents; 
fcr  which  reason,  however  admiring  Miss  Buriiey's 
(•loot  for  painting  life  ami  drawing  charncten,  I 
riwayi  get  out  of  patience  with  her  at  the  winding 
up  M  her  plots,  a*  then  it  ia  she  never  foils  to  pelt 
bar  poor  hero  or  heroine  with  a  tempest  of  unforeseen 
(od  distreasiug  oceurreaccs.  Wlien  the  reader,  goo  1 
easy  man  or  woman,  (aueios  tlint  all  difficulties  at 
leogth  are  over,  and  is  ready  to  join  in  congnitula- 
tiou*  with  tlie  wedding  guests,  already  invited  or 
about  to  be  invited,  there  comes  a  frost,  a  nipping 
traot,  and  the  alreadv  iii>eninii  bods  of 
MicHyai 


Bnt,  of  oil  ptodactiono.  the  moat  monstrous  in  my 
•JK  are  thoM  in  which  fietioD  is  engrafted  ou  history. 
List  me  have  laot  or  fable,  but  uot  a  preposterous 
Mixture  of  both.  There  are  many,  however,  who 
bink  differently,  and  1  am  by  uu  means  disposed  to 
IMpagn  the  correctness  of  their  opinion.  Let  each 
<K|oy  his  own.    De  guitibiu  non  est  disputandum. 

TIMOTHT  DWIQirr. 
Thi  Urst  AmeHcan  ancestiir  of  Titnnthy  Dvight 
aaioe  trota  Dedbara,  England,  to  Dedhatn,  Has- 
Hehuaettd,  in  1S8T.  Five  generations  intervened 
when  the  poet  and  theologian  of  the  name  wita 
born,  in  tna  oldest  iiiolo  line,  at  N^orthninptim, 
Uus.,   M«y  14,   17Q2.     Uis  father   ivas  a  mur- 


chant  of  the  town  and  t,  graduate  of  Yale;  his 
iiiotlier  was  the  third  daughter  of  the  metaphj'- 
sician  Jonnthan  Edworils — so  Dwigfat  came  m 
regular  auui*cssion  to  his  future  repntation,  and 
he  probably  owe<l  much  of  it  directly  to  thii  lailr, 
ibr  he  received  liis  early  education  at  home.  ]fi-< 
mother  taught  him  the  alphabet  in  one  lesson,  on  J 
bo  read  the  Dilile  when  he  ivns  hnt  four  years  of 
uge.  Latin  ho  Btndied  by  liiinself  at  six,  and 
woaid  have  been  rea<)y  for  ci'llc^  at  eight,  had 
not  his  school  l>cen  disci mtinned  when  he  cnme 
home  to  learn  his  favorite  studies  of  gei^aphy 
and  history  from  his  mother.  He  entered  Yale 
College  when  he  was  thirteen,  in  1765,  where  for 
the  first  two  years,  it  is  eaiit  by  one  of  his  biogro- 

Ehers,  that,  "  tiirough  the  folly  of  youth  inoch  of 
is  time  was  missjient,"  a  statement  which  is 
explained  by  an  intimation  from  another  biogra- 
pher that  gambling  was  a  vice  of  the  place,  and 
that  Dwight,  thoogh  he  played  for  ainnsement 
and  never  for  money,  let  the  sport  engross  too 
much  of  his  time.  At  fifteen,  however,  he  toot 
up  study  in  earnest,  occupying  fonrtaen  hours  a 
day  with  his  books.  He  w'as  graduated  in  1769, 
and  for  tno  years  was  a  teacher  at  New  Haven, 
still  continuing  liis  stuilies.  He  then  became  a 
tutor  in  his  college  when  he  waa  nineteen,  and 
began  the  composition  nfhisjxieniihe  Conquettof 
Caataan.  It  waa  finished  within  three  years, 
though  not  published  till  the  cooclnsion  of  tho 
Revolutiontiry  war  gave  litenitnrc  a  hearing  in 
1780,  when  it  appeared  with  a  dedication  lo 
WaaliingtoD.  It  was  reprinted  by  J.  Johnson,  in 
London,  in  178S.  Dwight  taught  inalhcmatic", 
rhetoric,  and  oratiiiy,  in  the  college  for  t\x  years. 
His  theme  on  taking  his  mastership  of  arts,  wan 
TAe  HUtory,  Eloqutnet,  and  Poetry  njf  Ihs  Bibit, 
an  oration,  which  was  published  at  the  tjme,* 

•  A  mpwrucion  on  the  IlltUnr,  Eloitiienw,  snd  Pwlrv  nT 
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and  greatlj  advanced  hia  reputation  by  \tB  glow- 
ing declw notion.  It  has  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
cIoquiiDce  of  St.  Paul,  and  uiitatices  the  uuble 
literature  of  the  Old  Tcsuineiit  in  Ihe  liook  of 
Job,  the  perfect  «uunple  of  the  ode  in  the  one 
hundred  Awil  foorth  iWm,  snd  the  beauties  of 
otliers,  particularly  the  eighteenth,  wliere  "  tiie 
noet'a  imagination  rises  to  saoh  a  heiglit  as  Pln- 
dur,  Drjden,  and  Gray  most  look  □)>  to  with  as- 
tonifibincDt  and  despuir." 

Dwight  retomed  to  Korthampton  to  recrnit 
his  liL'iilth  wusted  br  Etiidy,  and  establish  a  cori- 
Btitiition  wiiich  remained  uiihnpalred  till  he  was 
more  tluiD  siity.  In  1T7T  be  was  married  to 
the  duiigijter  of  on  old  college  pomponion  uf  his 
&tlier,  Ueiyaiiiin  Woolsey,  3  Long  Iidand;  and 
the  hnnieyeur  Iieing  licensed  to  preach,  hia  services 
were  accepted  as  chuplain  in  the  amiy,  which  be 
joined  at  West  Point,  in  which  national  atmu- 
apbere,  at  Iliat  ntiiionail  moment,  he  wrote  hi.'i  fa- 
mous song  of  Ctlvrnbia,  which  was  received  with 
entliosiasm,  waa  published  in  all  the  popular  col- 
lections, and  has  not  lu^t  its  plac«  in  similar  quar- 
ters since.  Though  soinewliiit  ornate,  its  i>i>irit 
and  suocesB  are  not  to  be  iiuestioned.  He  was 
with  the  amiy  a  jear  when  his  Other's  death  re- 
called him  to  the  fniiiily  at  Korthainpton,  where 
for  five  years  he  lubored,  aa.  preacher  and  farmvr, 
for  their  supjiort.  lie  was  a  nientber  of  the  state 
legislature  in  1781,  and  his  popularity  would  have 
detained  him  in  civil  life  hod  he  not  deliberately 
preferred  the  ministry,  the  duties  of  which  he  ac- 
cepted at  Greenfield,  Ct.,in  1783,  and  dii-chorg^ 
in  tlie  Eome  place  for  twelve  years,  a<lding  tu  his 
small  stipend  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
by  the  pnifils  of  an  acndemy.  His  )>oera  Green- 
jUld  Bill,  inspired  by  the  neigliborhood,  ap- 
peared in  1T94,  with  a  dedication  to  John  Ad- 
orns,* and  with  its  predecessor  it  was  republished 
in  EngLind. 

The  ne.\t  year  Dwight  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Dr.  Stiles  in  the  iiresidenoy  of  Yule  College,  a 
post  wliich  be  filled  till  hia  death,  twenty-one 
years  after.  The  ehief  Bterary  fruits  of  his  new 
college  life  were  the  scries  of  divinity  discourses 
deUvered  by  tuin  to  the  students,  and  which  were 
published  after  his  death,  in  five  volumes,  with 
the  title,  Thtology;  Exjilaiued  and  D^endtd: 
a  work  wbioh  has  exercised  an  important  infln- 
enoe  in  the  oongregationol  denomination  of  which  ; 
it  is  the  exponent,  bos  been  widely  ciroulated  in 
Engbnd,  and  which  has  been  greatly  admired  by 
the  author's  friends  for  "'its  phuosopaicol  arrange- 
ment, its  luminous  reasonings,  its  bold  and  lofty 
eloquence,  and  the  ability  which  it  evinces, to  em- 
ploy difierent  faculties  with  the  best  effect,  and 
to  do  everytliini;  in  an  ezoeedingly  gracei\il  and 
perfect  nionner.''t 

In  the  year  1800  he  revised  Watts's  I^alns,  at 
the  request  of  the  General  Association  of  Con- 
necticut, adding'  translations  of  his  own,  which 
Watta  had  not  attempted,  and  anoe-iing  a  solcc- 


|i«L  II.  Tb«F)oDrMilneVllkE<^.  [II.  The  BnrnlnKurFili- 
DcM.  IV.  TtM  DrMtocLloD  of  th«  Pi'quods.  V.  The  Ctriry 
■nu'i  AdTfu  to  Uh  Ttllwn.  Tl.  tV  Fmnner->  AdHw  lo  . 
Ihs  Vllluen.  VII.  Tbe  VLtlon ;  or.  Prwpret  ut  tbe  Fnlnn  ' 
BippinvK  of  AnnrloL  By  Tlinoitij  Dwight  D.D.  New  i 
Tori:  PrlnCnlbTChlldiAbnlDe.ITH.    Sto.  pp.  1«& 

f  Dr.  WUItun  K  SpfM""'' Uf*  or  DvlcbC.    Spvks'iAm.   I 
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tion  of  Hymns ;  both  of  which  were  tmproved  of 
and  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Cnnroh.  As  a  favorable  speoiinen 
of  liis  execution  in  this  line,  the  vennon  of  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty -seventh  Psalm,  wbkh 
Joel  Bartow  had  previously  as  well  suooeeded 
with,  may  be  instanced ; — 


I  love  thy  kingdom,  Lord, 
The  house  of  thine  abode. 
The  church,  onr  bleat  Redeemer  Mv'd 
With  Ms  own  precious  blood. 

J  love  thy  Church,  O  God  I 
Her  walls  before  thee  ataud. 
Dear  us  the  apple  of  thine  eye. 
And  graveii  on  thy  hand. 

If  e'er  to  Ueas  thy  soM 

Hy  voice,  or  hands,  deny, 

These  bsixis  let  oaerul  aldll  li^Hke. 

This  voii-e  in  silence  die. 


If  e'er  mv 
Her  «.-lliti 


heoK  forget 


For  her  my  teon  shall  (oD  ; 

For  her  my  prayers  aacead  ; 

To  her  my  cares  and  toils  be  given, 

TUl  toiU  Bud  cores  shall  eud. 

Beyond  my  highest  joy 
1  prize  her  heavenly  ways. 
Her  sweet  communion,  solemu  vova, 
Her  hymoa  of  love  and  proiae. 

Jesus,  thou  Friend  divine, 
Our  Saviour  nnd  our  Eing, 
Thy  hand  from  every  snnre  and  ft<e 
Shall  great  deliverance  bring. 

Snre  as  thy  truth  shall  hut. 
To  Zioii  ^all  be  given 
Tie  bdglileat  glories,  enrth  can  yield. 
And  brighter  bliss  of  heBven.     , 

This  has  been  adopted,  beyond  the  limita  of 
Dwight's  own  denomination,  in  the  Hymn-book 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

His  vacations  for  the  whole  of  liia  preaidemT 
were  passed  in  travelling  ezonrsions,  when  tTa*^> 
ling,  before  the  da^'s  of  the  locomotives,  was  a 
quiet,  leisurely  individual  affiur,  which  led  Into 
by -places,  was  inquisitive  of  nature,  gave  coontiT 
landlords  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  theiuaelrea, 
and  time  was  ati'orded  ui  see  the  local  great  men  on 
the  way,*  as  he  journied  through  the  neighboring 
Htaten  M  New  Uarapehire,  Massaobusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  New  York.  He  viwteil  the  White 
Mountains,  Lake  George,  Uonlauk,  Niegani,  tlie 
Raatskills,  and  rarions  other  loealitiBS,  kea|uiig 
notes  of  hia  Journeys,  written  oot  in  the  fbrm  of 
letters,  which  compose  like  aeries  pabUahed  fai 


tWFMP^r  benedlclioi 
■rtt>lJB7.  -Tills n 
■  ~  ■   Collige  proo 


■Ipale,  emtelDS  ■  pH- 
tlww  pll«rlmMMBu- 
rnlT  ropKUUa  Pnl- 


ni>  ni«x<-<l  ( 
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iSai,  n<ter  li!^  ikat'i,  of  Trateh  in  Xea  England 
Oitd  JFiM  York.  Soathej,  wiio  mw  in  the  four 
well  ffll«(l  tdIdidm  ftihiiirable  niaterinl  for  Ui«  his- 
tory of  A  new  stnte,  what  Miw  Martiiienii  hns 
■ince  CAlled  "world  making,"  in  the  Tiatunil  liis- 
tory  obaervntiima,  tho  sketches  of  Indiuii  life,  the 
nonces  of  edneatioii,  domestic  iiinnners,  and  social 
rao^resB,  prononncea  this  "  the  iniwt  imixirtaiit  of 
Uwight'B  writings,  a  work  which  will  derive 
■ilditiimsl  value  from  timo,  whatever  may  beiMuie 
of  bis  poetry  and  of  his  "^ 


In  IBIO  Dwight  was  seized  with  the  illness — 
an  alanning  att'cction  of  the  bladder — which, 
tho.igh  ii  wns  partially  relieved  by  a  surgical  o]k- 
ratioti,  ftiiised  hl^  death  the  year  after,  Janiiarv 
11,  1817,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  He  employei'l 
the  last  months  of  his  life  in  coinjxi^tions  on  the 
eviilences  of  revelation,  and  in  the  cotuplction  of 


The  neraonid  inliiience  of  Dwight  shonld  not 
be  overlooked  in  an  estimate  of  his  position.  IIo 
appears  to  have  been  "  ovetr  inch  a  president. 
Uii  popularity  with  the  stadenbi  was  unl>ounded, 
sad  waa  maintained  by  no  sacrifice  of  sel!'- 
■  respect,  for  Dwight  was  always  courtly  and  di(- 
nified.  A  lady,  who  saw  him  m  her  yonth,  when 
he  visited  an  old  college  comiiaiiioii,  her  father, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Ruck  minster,  Mrs.  lie,  soys  tbnt 
when  he  entered  the  hnmble  parsonage,  he  ap- 
peared to  her  youthftil  observation  to  possess  "  the 
lofty  politenciis,  the  priestly  dignity  of  the  Blshoji 
of  London,  :is  made  known  by  the  pen  of  Han- 
nah More.'t     The  portrait  by  Tmmbiill  exhibits 


mliHrterLf*.    , ..  ,. 

d«cr1be9  hlj  formu  "BUt«^Tindiiuj48tlc,UM]aTFry  wkv  wflll 
proportloiuTL  Hli  f«loro»  *ara  regnkr,  bit  eye  bi«l:  wid 
pLerelne,  jet  bonlgnuit,  uid  his  ccmnleluuiCQ  ftluuE^lber  Inill- 
(mdTB  of  ■  blA  nrdcr  of  mind.  [lit  lolee  wu  rfc£  iiiil  melo- 
dlqiu,  tOtftri  aDKe  tatnutlcind  onlmj.'  An  IncldeiUI  trnlt 
li  Id  HHirduiee  irlth  Ibla  dmirfpUan.    Hit  hmnd-wrlllai  vu 

dltUiunl^Ml  from  Ib«  Anvt  oon»r-pUre  rnrnvlnE.  One  <>f 
itt  (rrr  l*M  icuertalt  J'fe,  In  Ui  djrfdg  hnnn.  wu  ui  eiUibl- 
tkn  of  RDlIf  DunlT  siHirtMT.  Hit  Auolly  wvand  talm,  dlt- 
traded  by  ibelr  pSef.  had  Mied  ta  noti™  two  ladlci  who  mme 
toTislI  Mm.    IIe>palleUIb>ioi.iIi>d  directed!        '"     "" 


this  e&sa  anJ  s3lf-eo:n:nand,  which  waa  bnilt  up 
upon  Bo:ne  ii  jblo  trtwtii  of  charicter,  a  sense  rf 
duty,  a  Iiigher  order  of  inilostry,  and  an  ardent 
fire  of  gcnios  in  youth.  In  Ihvight's  early  poctni 
we  so'j  II  heat  of  lionest  enthusiasm  suflloient  to 
warm  tho  faculties  through  life.  These  produc- 
tions iiave  been  hardly  dealt  with.  Thcv  ore 
worth  sometliing  more  than  to  furnish  a  dull  jest 
at  eiiio  foiinres,  The  Conijuest  of  Canaan,  it 
should  bo  remembered,  was  the  nnxluction  of  h 
youth  hardly  oat  of  college,  nud  should  lie  looked 
at  OS  a  series  of  poetic  sketches,  not  over  nice  in 
rhetorical  treatment  or  obedience  to  tlio  laws  ot 
Aristotle.  In  that  view  it  contuna  much  nlea«ng 
ivritiiig,  butthu  word  epic  should  never  biS  brought 
in  contuct  with  it.  His  biographer  thinks  its  re- 
ception was  marred  by  the  general  prevalence  of 
inndelity  at  the  time  of  its  publicatJon.*  If  ro, 
the  injury  may  have  been  somewhat  abated  by 
the  aiipearan<^,  soon  at^^,  of  tho  Triumph  of 
Iiifi<lelitf,  an  anonytiious  poem  from  his  pen, 
which  dealt  Bome  trenchant  blows  at  sooflerB  in 
high  places.  Bat  the  truth  is,  that  no  amount  of. 
relimouB  belief  held  in  its  utmcet  purity  can  en- 
tirely overcome  the  indifference  of  readers  as  they 
make  their  way  through  the  long  monotonous  pagra 
of  the  Conquest  of  Canaan.  Ihelines  are  sound- 
ing in  ootipletfl;  the  Ciosura  gives  breath  and  &e 
rhymes  ring  well,  but  little  impreaiion  is  made 
upon  the  inind.  Tho  cliaractera  are  too  little  di»^ 
criminated,  and  the  mamiers  have  too  little  exact- 
ness to  fix  the  atteTition.  The  warriors  are  nu- 
meruus,  and  one  wan-ior  is  like  another.  The 
loTem,  Irad  and  Seliina,  are  exemplary;  one  is 
bruve  end  the  other  virtuous,  but  their  couTerso- 
tion  is  tedious.  Tlie  action  has  not  the  merit  of 
a  doae  adherence  to  the  original ;  so  history  is 
damaged  without  poetry  being  inucti  the  gainer. 
The  interpolations  of  the  co;nliat8  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  in  ilie  wars  of  the  Israelites  hod- 
doubtless,  a  sound  iMttriotio  intention,  but  would 
be  fatal  to  a  better  poem.  Yet  we  may  find  many 
vigorons  passagus  in  the  volume,  which' sbow  & 
fine  glow  of  the  imagination.  The  similes  aro 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  striking.  He 
tbuH  treats  Niagara  in  a  comparison  of  the  onset 
at  battle:— 

Mmu  time  from  distant  guards  ■  cry  nsceods. 
And  rouiid  the  cnmp  the  dinning  voice  eitciida; 
Th'  alanoiDg  trump  mounds;  the  martial  trnin 
Pour  from  the  tanta.  and  orowd  th'  acciistom'd  plain. 
In  mazy  watidoringa,  thickening,  darkening,  roll, 
Fill  nil  tlie  field,  and  slinde  the  boandleu  pole. 
As  where  proud  Erie  wind*  her  narrowing  shorei, 
And  o'er  huge  hills  a  boiling  ocean  poura. 
The  long  wMtcvtheeted  foam,  witli  fury  huri'd, 
Down  the  clifc  thundering,  shakes  the  stable  world. 
In  solemn  grandeur  eloads  of  miat  ariKe, 
Top  the  tull  pines,  and  heavy  seek  tlic  skiea: 
So  spread  the  volumes  of  the  dost  afar; 
So  roar  the  clamors  ot  eonimenoing  war. 

This  prophetic  passage,  in  which  the  author 
evidently  has  America  in  view,  may  boaat  at  least 
one  fine  couplet: — 


ands' 


•mpaug 


tbU  InwniBgl't'eiuoufpropiielTUul  had  ennatllnted  thnnwh 
0%  1  ludlng  cli'UK'nl  botb  ot  bis  popaluitj  and  DBcIliliKia. 
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Our  Bons,  with  prusperous  course,  ahiill  stretch  their 

Bway, 
And  cluiui  an  empire,  spread  from  sea  to  sea: 
In  one  great  whole  th'  harmonious  tribes  combine ; 
Trace  Justice*  path,  and  ohouee  their  chiefe  divine; 
On  Freedom's  tMkse  erect  the  heavenly  plan ; 
Teach  laws  to  reign,  and  save  the  rights  of  man. 
Then  smiling  Art  ^holl  wrap  the  fields  in  bloom. 
Fine  the  rich  ore,  and  guide  the  useful  loom; 
Then  lofty  towers  in  golden  pomp  arise ; 
Then  spiry  cities  meet  auspicious  skies : 
The  soul  on  Wisdom's  wing  sublimely  soar, 
Kew  virtues  cherish,  and  new  truths  explore: 
7%ro^  time  8  long  tract  our  name  eeleatial  run, 
Climb  in  the  canty  and  circle  with  the  sun  ; 
And  smiling  Glory  stretch  triumphant  wings 
O'er  hosts  of  heroes,  and  o'er  tiibes  of  kinga 

The  binls  crowning  the  jubilee  of  returning 
day  after  a  storm  are  introduced  with  beauty  in 
the  following  scene,  which  glitters  with  sun- 
shine : — 

Then  gentler  scenes  his  rapt  attention  gain'd. 
Where  God's  great  hand  in  clear  effulgence  reign'd, 
The  g^wing  benuties  of  the  solemn  even, 
And  oil  the  bi-ight  sublimities  of  heaven. 
Above  tall  western  hills,  the  light  of  day 
Shot  far  the  splendors  of  his  gulden  ray ; 
Bright  from  tne  etorm,  with  tenfold  grace  he  smil'd, 
The  tumult  soften'd  and  the  world  grew  mild. 
With  pomp  transccndnnt,  rob'd  in  heavenly  dyes, 
Arch'a  the  clear  rainbow  round  the  orient  skies; 
Its  changeless  form,  its  hues  of  beam  divine. 
Fair  type  of  truth,  and  beauty  endless  shine, 
Arouiiu  th'  expaiit^e,  with  thousand  splendors  rare  ; 
Qay  clouds  sail'd  wanton  through  the  kindling  air; 
From  shade  to  shade,  unnumber'd  tinctures  blend ; 
Unnumbered  forms  of  wondrous  light  extend ; 
In  pride  stupendous,  glittering  wuUs  aspire, 
Grae'd  witli  bright  domes,  and  crown'd  with  towers 

of  fire 
On  cli£&  aWfh  burn ;  o'er  mountains  mountains  roll : 
A  burst  of  glory  spreads  from  pole  to  pole : 
Rapt  with  the  splendor,  every  songster  sings. 
Tops  the  nigh  bough,  and  claps  his  glistening  wings: 
With  new-born  green,  reviving  nature  blooms. 
And  sweeter  fragrance  freshening  air  perfumes. 

The  gentle  Cowper,  who  >vrote  a  favorable 
critique  on  the  iKK*in  in  the  Analytical  Review,* 
notices  this  description  of  Night  as  ^^  highly 
poetical" 

Now  Night,  in  vestments  rob'd,  of  cloudy  dye. 
With  sable  grandeur  cloth'd  the  orient  sky, 
Impell'd  the  sun,  obsequious  to  her  reign, 
Down  the  fnr  mountains  to  the  western  main ; 
With  magic  hand,  becnlm'd  the  solemn  even, 
And  drew  day's  curtain  from  the  spangled  heaven. 
At  once  the  planets  sail'd  around  the  throne : 
At  once  ten  thousand  worlds  in  splendor  shone : 
Behind  her  cnr,  the  moon's  expanded  eye 
Rose  from  a  cloud,  and  look'd  around  the  sky: 
Far  up  th'  immense  her  train  sublimely  roll. 
And  dance,  and  triumph,  round  the  lucid  pole. 
Faint  shine  the  fields,  oeneath  the  shadowy  ray: 
Slow  fades  the  glimmering  of  the  west  awny ; 
To  sleep  the  tribes  retire ;  and  not  a  sound 
Flows  through  the  air,  or  murmurs  on  the  ground. 

There  is  a  glowing  picture  of  the  millennium. 
Indeo<l,  the  reader  is  oppressed  by  the  uniform 


•  Southey'8  Works  of  Cowper,  Ed.  18S«,  vll.  814. 


eloquence  of  the  description.  It  is  too  florid. 
The  natural  powers  of  tbe  writer  appear  in  the 
poem,  ii\jured  by  the  study  of  Pope's  declamatory 
pieces. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
poet  Trumbull,  his  fellow  tutor  at  £e  time  in  the 
college,  that  Dwight  wrote  the  animated  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  lighted  by  the  burning  city  of 
Ai,  in  the  seventh  book.  llie  author  of  MTingal 
had  another  hint  in  his  own  humorous  way  lor  the 
laborious  young  poet.  In  allusion  to  the  numb^ 
of  thunder-itorms  described  in  the  portion  of  the 
poem  handed  him  to  read,  he  requested  that  when 
ne  sent  in  the  remainder,  a  lightning  rod  might  be 
included. 

Dwiffht's  literary  compositions  are  represented 
by  two  leading  idea: — ^his  religion  and  his  patriot- 
isnu  The  foimer  is  sustained  in  liis  Theology  and 
in  his  Triumph  of  Infidelity,  and  in  some  fine  pas- 
sages In  Greenfield  Hill;  the  latter  in  his  remarks 
on  the  Review  of  Inchiquin's  Letters,  and  in  many 
pages  of  his  travels.  In  the  poem  on  Infidelity, 
and  his  passage  with  the  Quarterly  Review,  he 
does  not  mince  matters,  but  shows  the  hand  of  a 
bold  vigorous  pamphleteer.  The  Triumph  qflnj^ 
ddUy;  a  Poem,  Printed  in  the  World^  1788: 
was  sent  forth  with  no  other  title.  It  is  an  octi^ 
Yo  of  forty  pages,  levelled  at  the  nnbeHeviaff 
spirit  of  the  centniy  then  drawing  to  its  oloaa.  fi 
is  dedica^  to  Mons.  de  Voltaire :  ^^  Sir,  your 
Creator  endued  you  with  shining  talents,  and  cast 
your  lot  in  a  field  of  action,  where  they  might  be 
most  happily  employed :  In  the  progress  of  a  long 
and  industrious  life,  you  devoted  them  to  a  sin^ 
purpose,  the  elevation  of  your  character  above 
his.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose^ 
with  a  diligence  and  uuifonnity  whicli  wonld  nav« 
adorned  the  most  virtuous  pursuits,  you  opposed 
truth,  religion,  and  their  authors,  witli  sopmstry, 
contempt,  and  obloquy ;  and  taught,  as  &r  as 
your  exam])Ie  or  sentiments  extended  their  influ- 
ence, that  the  chief  end  of  man  was,  to  slander  his 
God,  and  abuse  him  for  ever.  To  whom  oonld 
such  an  effort  as  the  following  be  dedicated,  with 
more  propriety  than  to  vou." 

The  satire  is  full  of  indignation ;  with  more 
polish,  it  could  not  fail  to  have  become  widely 
celebrated.    Here  are  a  few  of  its  strong  lines : — 

TBS  SMOOn  DmXQL 

There  smiVd  the  smooth  Divine,  unu8*d  to  wound 

The  sinner's  heart,  with  hell's  idarming  sound. 

No  terrors  on  his  gentle  tongue  attend ; 

No  grating  truths  the  nicest  ear  offend. 

That  strange  new-birth,  that  methodistic  grace^ 

Nor  in  his  heart,  nor  sermons  found  a  place. 

Plato's  fine  tales  he  clumsily  retold. 

Trite,  fireside,  moral  seesaws,  dull  as  old ; 

His  Christ,  and  bible,  pli^p'd  at  good  remove. 

Guilt  hell-deserving,  and  forgiving  love. 

Twas  best,  he  said,  mankind  should  cease  to  un ; 

Good  fame  requir'd  it;  so  did  peace  witliin : 

Their  honours,  well  he  knew,  would  ne'er  be  driven. 

But  hop'd  they  still  would  please  to  go  to  heaven. 

Each  week,  he  paid  his  visitation  dues ; 

Coax'd,  jested,  laugh'd ;  rehears'd  the  private  news ; 

Smoak'd   with  each  goody,  thought  her  cheese  ez- 

cell'd ; 
Her  pipe  he  lighted,  and  her  baby  held. 
Or  ptac'd  in  some  great  town,  with  lacquet'd  shoes. 
Trim  wig,  and  trimmer  gown,  and  glistening  hose. 
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He  bow'd,  talk'd  politics,  leam'd  nuinnen  mild ; 
Most  meekly  question'd.  and  most  smoothly  smiFd  ; 
At  rich  men's  jests  laiigh'd  loud,  their  stories  prais'd ; 
Their  wives'  new  patterns  gas'd,  and  gard,  and 

Host  daintily  on  pampered  turkies  din'd; 
Nor  shrank  with  fasting,  nor  with  study  pin'd : 
Tet  from  their  churches  saw  his  brethren  driven. 
Who  thundered  truth,  and  spoke  the  voice  of  heaven, 
ChiU'd  trembling  guilt,  in  Satan's  headlong  path, 
ChannM  the  feet  back,  and  roos'd  the  ear  of  death. 
"Let  fooU,"  he  cried,  "  starve  on,  while  prudent  I 
Snug  in  my  nest  shall  live,  and  snug  shall  die."* 

The  picture  of  the  good  divine  in  Greenfield 
Hill,  the  opposite  o^  this  rough  outline,  is  highly 
pkflsing. 

When  the  malignant  review  of  Inchiquin^s  Let- 
ters appeared  in  the  (London)  Quarterly  for  Jan. 
1814,  its  bitterness  and  contempt  were  so  unspar- 
ing and  its  falsehood  so  gross,  that  D wight,  though 
its  abuse  was  partly  directed  against  Jefferson  and 
others  whom  he  did  not  hold  in  particular  favor, 
thought  it  necessary  to  reply.  His  work,  an  oc- 
tavo of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  pagef(,  was 
entitled.  Remarks  on  the  Retiew  of  inehiquin*$ 
Letters^  publUhed  in  the  Quarterly  Reciew  ;  oJ- 
dmted  to  the  Right  Honorable  George  Canning^ 
Aq.^  by  an  Inhabitant  of  New  England  ;  and  was 

Eubllshed  in  Boston  in  1815.  It  carries  the  war 
ito  Africa,  contrasting  every  defect  urged  against 
America  with  a  corresponding  iniquity  in  Eng"- 
land,  and  exonerating  his  countrymen  froni  many 
of  the  charges  as  utterly  unfounded.  It  meets 
the  reviler  with  language  as  loud  and  with  facts 
severer  than  his  own.  It  shows  that  under  his 
polished  exterior  the  fires  of  his  youth  still  glowed 
m  the  college  President. 

Ghreenfield  Hill  is  an  idyllic  poem  of  rare  merit. 
A  little  more  nicety  of  execution  and  a  better 
eomprehension  of  the  design  at  the  outset,  would 
doubtless  have  improved  it;  but  the  spirit  is 
there.  It  is  noticeable  that  it  was  undertaken  as 
an  imitation  or  adaptation  of  different  English 
poets ;  but  the  author  found  the  labor  of  pursuing 
this  plan  too  great,  and  fell  off,  or  rather  rose  to 
original  invention.  This  has  often  happened  in 
English  literature,  and  somo  of  the  best  successes 
are  due  to  this  effort,  which  the  genius  of  the 
writer  has  soon  transcended ;  as  in  the  Castle  of 
Indolence  and  the  Splendid  Shilling,  to  Avhich 
muy  be  added  Trumbuirs  M' Jlngal.  Thus  Dwight, 
commencing  with  Beattie  and  Goldsmith,  soon 
runs  into  measures  and  incidents  of  his  own ;  or 
turns  the  contrast  of  American  manners  to  happy 
account,  as  in  his  ]>icture  of  "  the  Flourishing  Vil- 
lage" of  Greenfield,  where  he  finds  in  the  allot- 
ment of  estates  and  the  absence  of  manorial  pri- 
vileges, the  opix)site  of  "  the  Deserted  Village." 
The  general  plan  of  tlie  poem  is  thus  sketched  by 
the  author  in  his  "  Introduction :" — 

In  the  Parish  of  Greenfield,  in  the  town  of  Fair- 
field, in  Co  inecticut,  there  is  a  pleasant  and  beauti- 
ful eminence,  called  Greenfield  Hill ;  at  the  distance 
of  three  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound.  On  this 
eminence,  there  is  a  small  but  handsome  village,  a 
ehuroh,  academy,  <&c.,  all  of  them  alluded  to  in  the  fol- 


^  The  Trinmpb  of  Infidelity  was  never  acknowledfired  by  the 
anchor,  but  never  denied  by  him.  It  was  well  understood  to 
be  firom  hb  pen. 


lowing  poem.  From  the  highest  part  of  the  eminence, 
the  eye  is  pre^nted  with  an  extensive  and  delight- 
ful prospect  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  of  the 
Sound.  On  this  height,  the  writer  is  supposed'to 
stand.  The  first  object,  there  offering  itself  to  his 
view,  is  the  landscape ;  wliich  is  accordingly  made 
the  governing  subject  of  the  first  part  of  the  Poem. 
The  fiourishing  and  happy  condition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants very  naturally  suggested  itself  next ;  and  be- 
came of  course  the  subject  of  the  Second  Part.  The 
town  of  Fairfield,  lying  in  full  view,  and,  not  long 
before  the  poem  was  begun  and  in  a  great  measure 
written  out,  burnt  by  a  party  of  British  troops,  un- 
der the  command  of  Governor  Tryon,  furnished  the 
theme  of  the  Third  Part  A  field;  called  the  Pe- 
quod  Swamp,  in  which  most  of  the  warriors  of  that 
nation  who  survived  the  invasion  of  tlieir  country 
by  Capt  Mason,  were  destroyed,  lying  about  three 
miles  m>m  the  eminence  above-mQ^itioned,  and  on  the 
margin  of  the  Sound,  suggested,  not  uuniUiurally,  the 
subject  of  the  Fourth  Part 

*  As  the  writer  is  the  minister  of  Greenfield,  he  can- 
not be  supposed  to  be  uninterested  in  the  welfare  of 
his  parishioners.  To  excite  their  attention  to  the 
trutns  and  duties  of  religion  (an  object  in  such  a 
situation  instinctively  rising  to  his  view)  is  the  de- 
sign of  the  Fifth  Part ;  and  to  promote  in  them  iust 
sentiments  and  useful  conduct,  for  the  present  life, 
(an  object  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  one) 
of  the  Sixth. 

The  landscape,  the  characters,  and  the  ideas  of 
the  poem  are  American ;  the  hinguage  in  a  few 
instances  belongs  to  English  poets ;  but  the  author 
has  handsomely  acknowledged  the  obligation  in 
liis  notes.  Of  the  more  characteristic  portions, 
the  description  of  the  school,  the  affectionate  pic- 
tm*e  of  the  village  clergyman,  the  Indian  war,  the 
Connecticut  farmer's  pnidential  maxims,  with  the 
whole  scope  of  the  political  refiections,  are  purely 
American. 

Several  members  of  the  Dwight  familv  have  ap- 
peared as  authors.  The  brother  of  the  i^resident, 
Theodore  Dwight,  occupied  for  a  long  time  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  aJSairs  of  tlie  country.  He 
was  bom  at  Northampton  in  1765,  and  studied 
law  f^ter  the  Revolution  with  his  uncle  Judge 
Pierpont  Edwards.  He  had  a  hand  in  the  poeti- 
cal and  political  essays  of  the  Echo,  in  the  Uarir 
ford  Mercury^  in  common  with  Hopkins  and 
Alsop.  He  was  an  eminent  Federalist,  and  was 
chosen  the  secretar}'  of  tlio  Hartfonl  Convention. 
In  1815,  he  conunenced  the  Albany  Daily  Adver- 
tiser with  the  supijort  of  the  leading  politicians  of 
his  party  in  the  state;  and  in  1817  engaged  in 
the  publication  and  editorship  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Advertiser,  which  he  continued  till  1885, 
when  he  retired  to  Hartford.  In  1883,  his  ffis- 
iory  of  the  Hartford  Convention  ap|)earcd  at  New 
York;  and  in  1839,  his  Character  of  Thomas  Jef- 
fersbn  as  exhibited  in  his  own  writings,  at  Bos- 
ton— a  book  of  a  partisan  political  character, 
lie  died  June  11.  1846. 

His  son,  Theodore  Dwight,  is  the  author  of  a 
History  of  Connecticut,  in  1841,  and  of  a  volume 
on  the  Revolution  of  1848.  He  is  a  resident  of 
New  York. 

In  1829,  a  son  of  the  president,  Henry  E. 
Dwight,  published  a  volume  in  New  York  of 
Travels  in  the  North  of  Germany,  in  the  years 
1825  and  1826 ;  presenting  "  a  view  of  the  reli- 
gious, literary,  and  political  institutions  of  nortb- 
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em  Germany,  and  their  influence  on  society ;  the 
arts,  the  present  state  of  religion,  scIiooLs,  and 
universities." 

Another  son  of  the  president,  Sereno  E.  Dwight, 
was  author  of  the  Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  A 
volume  of  his  sermons  has  heen  puhlished  with  a 
Memoir,  hy  the  Rev.  William  Dwight,  of  Port- 
land, Maine. 


COLUMBIA. 


Colmnhia,  Columhio,  to  glory  arise, 
The  queen  of  the  world,  and  child  of  the  skies! 
Thy  genius  commands  thee ;  with  rapture  behold, 
While  ages  on  ages  thy  splendours  imfold. 
Thy  reign  is  the  last,  and  the  noblest  of  time, 
Most  fruitful  thy  soil,  most  inviting  thy  clime ; 
Let  the  crimes  of  the  east  ne*er  cncrimson  thy  name, 
Be  freedom,  and  science,  and  virtue,  thy  iiune^ 

To  eonquest,  and  slaughter,  let  Europe  aspire: 
Whelm  nations  in  blood,  and  wrap  cities  in  fire: 
Hiy  heroes  the  rights  of  mankinci  shall  defend. 
And  triumph  pursue  them,  and  glory  attend. 
A  world  is  thy  realm :  for  a  world  be  thy  laws. 
Enlarged  as  thine  empire,  and  just  as  thy  cause ; 
On  Freedom*s  broad  basis,  that  empire  shall  rise, 
Extend  with  the  main,  and  dissolve  with  the  skies. 

Fair  Science  her  sates  to  thj  sons  shall  unbar. 
And  the  east  see  thy  mom  hide  the  beams  of  her  star. 
New  bards,  and  new  sages,  unrival'd  shall  soar 
To  fame  uuextinguish'd  when  time  is  no  more ; 
To  thee,  the  last  refuge  of  virtue  designed. 
Shall  fly  from  all  nations  the  best  of  mankind ; 
Here,  grateful  to  heaven,  with  transport  shall  bring 
Their  mcense,  more  fragrant  than  oaours  of  spring. 

Nor  less  shall  thy  fair  ones  to  glory  ascend. 
And  Genius  and  Beauty  in  harmony  blend ; 
The  graces  of  form  shall  awake  pure  desire. 
And  the  charms  of  the  soul  ever  cherish  the  fire ; 
Their  sweetness  nnmingled,  their  manners  refin*d, 
And  Virtue's  bright  image  instampM  on  the  mind, 
With  peace  and  soft  rapture  shall  teach  life  to  glow. 
And  light  up  a  smile  in  the  aspect  of  woe. 

Thy  fleets  to  all  regions  thy  pow'r  shall  display, 

The  nations  admire,  and  the  oceans  obey ; 

Each  shore  to  tliy  glory  its  tribute  unfold, 

And  the  east  and  the  south  yield  their  spices  and 

gold. 
As  the  day-spring  unbounded,  thy  splendour  shall 

flow. 
And  earth*s  little  kingdoms  before  thee  shall  bow ; 
WhUo  the  ensigns  of  union,  in  triumph  unfurl'd. 
Hush  the  tumult  of  war,  and  give  peace  to  the  world. 

Thus,  as  down  a  lone  valley,  with  cedars  o'ersprend, 
From  war's  dread  confusion  I  pensively  stroyd — 
The  gloom  from  the  face  of  fair  liear'u  retir\l ; 
The  winds  ceas*d  to  murmur ;  tlie  thunders  expired ; 
Perfumes,  as  of  Eden,  flow'd  sweetly  along. 
And  a  voice,  as  of  angels,  enchantiugly  sung: 
♦*  Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise. 
The  queen  of  the  world,  and  the  child  of  the  skies.*' 

IBS  TKAVKLUCD  APK  — WHOM  AN  KKBTLB  TO  COL.  nVMPHBKYS, 

Oft  has  tliine  eye,  with  glance  indignant  seen 

Columbia's  youths,  unfolding  into  men, 

Their  minds  to  improve,  their  manners  to  adorn. 

To  Europe's  climes  by  fond  indulgence  borne ; 

Oft  hast  thou  seen  those  youths,  at  custom's  shrine. 

Victims  to  pride,  to  folly,  ond  to  sin. 

Of  worth  bereft,  of  real  sense  forlorn. 

Their  land  forget,  their  friends,  their  f^reedom,  spurn ; 

Each  noble  cause,  each  solid  good  desert 


For  splendour  happiness,  and  truth  for  art; 
The  plain,  frank  noanners  of  their  race  despise. 
Fair  without  fraud,  and  great  without  disguise ; 
Where,  thro'  the  life  the  heart  uncovered  ran. 
And  spoke  the  native  dignity  of  man. 

For  these,  the  gain  let  Virtue  blush  to  hear. 
And  each  sad  parent  drop  the  plaintive  tear  I 
Train'd  in  foul  stews,  impoison  d  by  the  stage, 
Hoyl'd  into  gaming;,  Keyser'd  into  age. 
To  smooth  hypocrisy  by  Stanhope  led. 
To  truth  an  alien,  and  to  virtue  dead, 
Swoln  with  an  English  butcher's  sour  disdain, 
Or  to  a  fribble  dwindled  from  a  man. 
Homeward  again  behold  the  jackdaw  run, 
And  yield  his  sire  the  ruins  of  a  son  I 

What  tho'  his  mind  no  thought  has  e'er  perplexed. 
Converse  illum'd,  or  observations  vex'd ; 
Yet  here,  in  each  debate,  a  judge  he  shines. 
Of  all,  that  man  enlarges,  or  refines; 
Religion,  science,  politics,  and  song ; 
A  prodigy  his  pai-ts ;  an  oracle  his  tooguei 
Ope  wi<&  your  mouths ;  your  knees  in  homage  bend . 
Hist!  hist!  ye  mere  Americans  attend; 
While  Curl  discloses  to  the  raptur'd  view 
What  Peter,  Paul,  and  Moses,  never  knew ; 
The  light  of  new-born  wisdom  sheds  abroad^ 
And  adds  a  *Ieanto  to  the  word  of  God. 
What  Creole  wretch  shall  dare,  with  home-made 

foils. 
Attack  opinions,  brought  throe  thousand  miles ; 
Sense,  in  no  common  way  to  mortals  given, 
But  on  Atlantic  travellers  breath'd  by  Heaven ; 
A  head,  en  queue^  by  Monsieur  Frizzle  dress'd ; 
Manners,  a  Paris  tailor's  arts  invest; 
Pure  criticism,  fonn'd  from  <»eted  plays; 
And  graces,  that  would  even  a  Stanhope  grace  ? 
Commercial  wisdom,  merchants  here  inhale 
From  him,  whose  eye  hath  seen  the  unfiuish'd  bale; 
Whose  feet  have  pass'd  the  shop,  where  pins  were 

sold. 
The  wire  was  silvcr'd,  and  the  heads  were  roll'*!  I 
Conven'd,  ye  lawyers,  make  your  liiunblest  leg  I 
Here  stands  the  man  has  seen  Lord  Mar.sfield's  wig! 
Physicians  husli'd,  hear  Galen's  lips  distil. 
From  Buchan's  contents,  all  the  Art  to  heal  I 
Divines,  with  reverence,  cease  your  Scripture  whims, 
And  learn  this  male  Minerva's  moral  sclieuies; 
Schemes  theologio  found  in  Drury^lane, 
That  prove  the  Bible  false,  and  virtue  vain  1 
Heavens  I  shall  a  child  in  learning,  and  in  wit. 
O'er  Europe's  climes,  a  bird  of  passage  flit ; 
There,  as  at  home,  his  stripling  self  unknown. 
By  novel  wonders  stupified  to  stone, 
Shut  from  the  wise,  and  by  no  converse  taught. 
No  well-read  day,  nor  hour  of  serious  thought. 
His  head  by  pleasure,  vice,  and  hurry,  turii  d, 
All  prudence  trampled,  all  improvements  spum'd ; 
Shall  he,  with  less  of  Europe  in  his  cup. 
Than  satchell'd  school-boy  guesses  from  the  map, 
On  every  subject  struttirgly  decree. 
Ken  the  far  shore,  and  search  the  unfnthom'd  sea. 
Where  le.iming  has  her  lamp  for  ages  oil'd. 
Where  Newton  ponders,  ana  where  Berkeley  toil'df 
Of  all  the  i)laguee,  that  rise  in  human  shape. 
Good  Heaven,  preserve  us  from  the  tniveli'd  Apel 

FALL  or  UtPtaS-HTBOX  OSSKKnSLI)  UtLL. 

Ah  me !  while  up  the  long,  long  vale  of  time, 
Reflection  wanders  towanis  tli'  eternal  vast. 
How  starts  the  eye,  at  many  a  change  sublime^ 
Unbcisom'd  dimly  by  the  ages  pass'd  I 
What  Mausoleums  crowd  the  mournful  waste ! 


^  An  awkward  addition  to  a  dwoUing-bousc,  vcrjr  cohuSia.} 
in  New  Kogland. 
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m\»  of  empires  fallen  I  and  nations  gone  1 
Miee  inscrio'd,  in  ^old,  with  **  Atb  to  last,* 
» a  oueen ;  proclaim'd  the  worid  her  own, 
rottdly  cried,  **  By  me   no  sorrows  sh^  be 
known." 

leets  the  sanbright  Form,  by  man  ador'd. 

bU  the  Head  of  gold,  to  Time  a  prev ; 

ms,  the  Trunk,  nis  cankering  tooth  deTom'd: 

hirlwinds  blew  the  Iron  ^ust  away. 

I  dwelt  imperial  Timurf — h.r  astray, 

onely-musmg  pilgrim  now  enquires : 

ack'd  bv  storms,  and  hastening  to  decay, 

imed's  Mosoue  fori»ees  its  final  fires ; 

ome's  more  lordly  Temple  day  by  day  expiree. 

*  proud  Asian  realms  the  traveller  winds, 
mly  spirit,  hush'd  by  terror,  falls ; 
some  deceased  town  s  lost  site  he  finds, 

ruin  wild  his  pondering  eye  appals ; 

silence  swims  along  the  mouldered  walls, 
roods  upon  departed  Grandeur^s  tomb, 
rfa  Uie  (one,  hollow  aisles  sad  Echo  calls, 
n  slow  step :  deep  sighs  the  breathiiiff  |^oom, 
reeping  fields,  around,  bewail  their  Express' 
K>m. 

:  o'er  an  hundred  realms,  the  throne  uprose, 
reeeh-owl  nests,  the  panther  builds  his  home ; 
;he  dull  newts,  the  lazy  adders  doze, 
pomp  and  luxury  danc'd  the  golden  room. 
es  in  dust  the  sky-resembled  dome ; 
•ass  around  the  broken  column  waves ; 
rambles  climb,  and  lonely  thistles  bloom ; 
oolder^d  arch  the  weedy  streamlet  laves, 
ow  resound,  beneath,  unnumbei'd  sunken 
■aves. 

leets  the  sun-bright  Form,  by  man  ador'd ; 
Min  man's  dasmon  chiefs  from  memory  fade, 
ity  volume,  now  must  be  cxplor*d, 
I  dwelt  imperial  nations,  long  decay'd. 
•ightest  meteors  angry  clouas  invade ; 
'here  the  wonders  glittered,  none  explain. 

I  Carthage,  with  proud  hand,  the  trident 
ray'd, 

aud-wnird  cots  sit  sullen  on  the  plain, 
'andering,  fierce,  and  wild,  sequester'd  Arabs 
sign. 

e,  O  Albion !  queen  of  nations,  live 

(ver    splendours    earth*s  wide    realms  have 

nown; 

e  proud  Persia  sees  her  pomp  revive ; 

rreece  her  arti ;  and  Rome  her  lordly  throne : 

ery  wind,  thv  Tyrian  fleets  are  blown  ; 

ne,  on  Fame  s  dread  roll,  thy  heroes  stand ; 

ean*s  realms  thy  naval  sceptre  own ; 

ds,  of  sages,  how  aug^t  thy  band! 

ne  rich  Eden  blooms  around  thy  gnrden*d  land. 

how  vast  thy  crimes  I  Through  heav'n*s  great 
ear, 

few  eenturial  suns  have  trac*d  their  way ; 

southern  Europe,  worn  by  feuds  severe ; 
,  doting,  fidlen,  lins  bowM  to  Russian  sway ; 
etting  Glory  beam*d  her  farewell  ray ; 
<tes,  perchance,  thy  brilliant  fields  sliall  turn ; 
it,  thv  temples,  towers,  and  towns  decay  ; 
•rcAt  nowl,  where  I^ondon's  turrets  burn ; 

II  thy  garlands  deck  thy  sad,  funereal  urn. 

land,  scarce  glimmering  in  the  light  of  fame, 
!r*d  with  arts  and  arms  (if  I  divine), 
naknown  wild,  some  shore  without  a  name, 
thy  pomp,  shall  then  majestic  shine. 
rer-hended  Time's  slow  years  decline, 
lins  only  meet  th'  enquiring  eye: 


Where  round  yon  mouldering  oak  vain  bramble* 

twine. 
The  filial  stem,  already  towering  hish. 
Erelong  shall  stretch  nis  arms,  and  nod  in  yonder 

sl^. 

Borxm  OP  AMwioAit  uva— raoM  gssshfikld  hixx. 

In  tkii  New  Worlds  lifers  changing  round. 
In  three  deseenti,  is  often  found. 
The  Jirst,  firm,  busy,  plodding,  poor. 
Earns,  saves,  and  daily  swel£  his  store ; 
By  farthings  first,  ana  pence,  it  gprows  ; 
In  shillings  next,  and  pounds,  it  flows ; 
Then  spread  his  widening  farms,  abroad ; 
His  forests  wave ;  his  harvests  nod ; 
Fattening,  his  numerous  cattle  play, 
And  debtors  dread  his  reckoning  oay. 
Ambitious  then  t*adom  with  knowledge 
His  son,*  he  places  him  at  college ; 
And  sends,  m  smart  attire,  and  neat. 
To  travel,  thro'  each  neighbouring  state ; 
Builds  him  a  handsome  house,  or  buys^ 
Sees  him  a  gentleman,  and  dies. 

The  second,  bom  to  wealth  and  ease. 
And  taught  to  think,  converse,  and  please 
Ambitious,  with  his  lady-wife. 
Aims  at  a  higher  walk  of  lifeu 
Yet,  in  those  wholesome  habits  train'd, 
By  which  his  wealth,  and  weight,  were  gain'd. 
Bids  care  in  hand  with  pleasure  go. 
And  blends  e<^onomy  with  show. 
His  houses,  fences,  garden,  dress. 
The  neat  and  tlirifty  man  confess. 
Improv'd,  but  with  i  nprovemeut  plain. 
Intent  on  office,  as  on  gain. 
Exploring,  useful  sweets  to  spy. 
To  public  life  he  turns  his  eye. 
A  townsman  first ;  a  justice  soon ;        v 
A  member  of  the  lK>use  anon ; 
Perhaps  to  board,  or  bench,  invited. 
He  sees  the  state,  and  subjects,  righted; 
And,  raptured  with  politic  life. 
Consigns  his  children  to  his  wife. 
Of  household  cares  amid  the  round, 
For  her,  too  hard  the  task  is  found. 
At  first  she  struggles,  and  contends ; 
Then  doubts,  desponds,  laments,  and  bends ; 
Her  sons  pursue  the  sad  defeat. 
And  shout  their  viotorr  complete ; 
Rejoicing,  see  their  father  roam, 
And  rio^  rake,  and  reign,  at  home. 
Too  late  he  sees,  and  sees  to  mour::, 
His  race  of  every  hope  forlorn. 
Abroad,  for  comfort,  turns  his  eyea, 
Bewails  his  dire  mistakes,  and  mes. 

His  heir,  trained  only  to  enjotf. 
Untaught  his  mind,  or  hands  t^  employ. 
Conscious  of  wealth,  enough  for  life. 
With  business,  core,  and  worth,  at  strife^ 
By  prudence,  conscience,  unrestrain'd. 
And  none,  but  plensore's  habits,  gain'd. 
Whirls  on  the  wild  earear  of  sense. 
Nor  danger  marks^  nor  heeds  expense. 
Soon  ended  is  the  gi<ldy  roond; 
And  soon  the  fatal  goal  u  found. 
'  His  lands,  secured  ibr  borrow'd  gold. 
His  houses,  horses,  herds,  are  snd. 
And  now,  no  more  for  wealth  respeeied^ 
He  sinks,  by  all  his  frieads  aerlc^ted* 
Friends,  who,  bcfivre,  his  rices  flatl^r* !, 
And  liv'd  upon  the  loaves  be  seatte/'l. 
Unaetecl  cyeiTr  wi4t  pa*^ 
And  pining  whk  a  bff«ik«^  hearty 
To  dirtioit  eoa^asT  be  flies 
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Whorcp,  gamKc3,  taniB  a  sot,  and  dies. 
Hui  children  born  to  fairer  doom. 
In  rttffs,  pursue  him  to  the  tomb, 

Apprentic'd  then  to  masters  stern, 
Some  real  good  the  orphans  learn ; 
Are  bred  to  toil,  and  hardy  fare, 
And  grow  to  usefulness,  and  care ; 
And,  following  their  great-grandsire's  plan, 
Each  slow  becomes  a  useful  muju 

Such  here  is  life's  swiftrcircUng  round ; 
So  soon  are  all  its  changes  found, 
Would  yon  prevent  th'  allotment  hard. 
And  fortune  s  rapid  whirl  retard. 
In  all  your  raee^  induetrioue  care 
Attentive  plant,  and  faithful  rear  ; 
With  life,  th'  iniportant  task  begin. 
Nor  but  with  life,  the  task  resig.i ; 
To  habit,  bid  the  bles$ina$aroie, 
Habit*  alone  yidd  good  6e/ote. 

IBS  TILLAOB  CLBBOYMAH'— TSOJi  OBUOrPISLD  BILL. 

Where  western  Albion's  happy  clime 
Still  brightens  to  the  eye  of  time, 
A  village  liesi    In  all  his  round. 
The  sun  a  fairer  never  found. 
The  woods  were  tall,  the  hillocks  green, 
The  vallies  laugh*d  the  hills  between. 
Thro'  fairy  meads  the  rivers  rolVd, 
The  meadows  flowered  in  vernal  gold. 
The  days  were  bright,  the  mornings  fair, 
And  evening  lov'd  to  linger  theres. 
There,  twinn'd  in  brilliant  fields  above. 
Sweet  sisters  I  sported  Peace  and  Love ; 
While  Virtue,  like  a  blushing  bride, 
Seren'd,  and  brighten'd,  at  their  side. 

At  distance  from  that  happy  way. 
The  path  of  sensual  Pleosure  lay. 
Afar  Ambition's  summit  rose. 
And  Avarice  dug  his  mine  of  woej^ 

Tlie  place,  with  east  and  western  sides, 
A  wide  and  verdrint  street  divides: 
And  here  the  houses  foc'd  the  day. 
And  there  the  lawns  in  beauty  lay. 
There,  turret-crown'd,  and  central,  stood 
A  neat,  and  solemn  house  of  God, 
Across  the  way,  beneath  the  shade. 
Two  elms  with  sober  silence  spread. 
The  Preacher  Hv'd.     O'er  all  the  place 
His  mansion  cast  a  Sunday  grace ; 
Dumb  stillness  sate  the  fields  around  ; 
His  garden  seem'd  a  hallow'd  ground ; 
Swains  ceas'd  to  laugh  aloud,  when  near, 
And  school-boys  never  sported  there. 

In  the  same  mild  and  temperate  zone. 
Twice  twenty  years,  his  course  had  run. 
His  locks  of  flowing  silver  spread, 
A  crown  of  glory  o'er  his  head. 
His  face,  the  image  of  his  mind. 
With  grave,  and  furrow'd  wisdom  sbin'd; 
Not  cold  ;  but  glowing  still,  and  bright; 
Yet  glowing  with  October  light: 
As  evening  blends,  with  beauteous  niy. 
Approaching  night  with  shining  day. 

His  Cure  his  thoughts  engross'd  alone : 
For  them  his  jMunful  course  was  run  : 
To  bless,  to  save,  his  only  enrc ; 
To  chill  the  guilty  soul  with  fear ; 
To  point  the  pathway  to  the  skies. 
Ana  teach,  and  urge,  and  aid,  to  rise ; 
Where  strait,  and  difficult  to  keep. 
It  climbs,  and  climbs,  o'er  Virtue  s  steep. 


As  now  the  evening  of  his  day. 
Retiring,  smil'd  it's  warning  ray  ; 
He  heard,  in  un^el-whispers,  come. 
The  welcome  voice,  that  call'd  him  home: 
The  little  flock  he  nurs'd  so  long, 
And  chariu'd  with  mercy's  sweetest  song. 
His  heart  with  strong  affections  warm'd. 
His  love  provok'd,  his  fears  alarm'd — 
like  him,  who  freed  the  chosen  band, 
Like  him,  who  op*d  the  promis'd  land. 
His  footsteps  vei^ng  on  the  gitive, 
His  blessing  thus  the  Prophet  gave. 

*'  O  priz'd  beyond  expression  here. 
As  sons  belov'd,  as  daughters  dear. 
Your  father's  dyiug  voice  receive, 
My  comiseb  hear,  obey,  and  live ! 

"  For  you  my  ceaseless  toils  ye  know, 
My  care,  my  faithfulness,  and  woe. 
For  you  I  breath'd  unnumbered  prayert; 
For  you  I  shed  unnumbered  tears ; 
To  bving  springs  the  thirsty  led. 
The  hungry  clieer'd  with  living  bread , 
Of  grief  almy'd  the  piercing  smart. 
And  sooth'd  with  balm  the  doubting  heart; 
The  wayward  flock  forbade  to  roam, 
And  brought  the  wandering  lambkiti  home. 

"  And  now,  my  toils,  my  duties  doae^ 
My  crown  of  endless  glory  won, 
Ev'n  while  invited  to  the  skies, 
My  wing  begins  through  heaven  to  rise^ 
One  solenm  labour  still  is  due. 
To  dose  a  life,  consum'd  for  you. 

"  Then  rise,  and  let  salvation  call 
Your  time,  your  thoughts,  your  talents  all! 

"  For  this,  the  sacred  page  explore, 
Consult,  and  ponder,  o'er  and  o'er ; 
The  words  of  endless  life  discern; 
The  way,  the  me ms,  the  motives  learn ; 
The  hopes,  the  promises,  enjoy. 
That  ne'er  deceive,  that  cannot  cloy; 
Alarms  to  Guilt's  obdurate  mind ; 
Perennial  bliss  t4>  Faith  assi^n'd; 
The  precepts,  by  BIsssiah  given ; 
His  life,  the  image  bright  of  Heaven : 
His  death,  self-ruin'd  man  to  save ; 
His  rise,  priniitial,  from  the  grave ; 
Beyond  all  other  love,  his  love ; 
His  name,  all  other  names  above. 
All  duties  to  be  learn'd,  or  done. 
All  comforts  to  be  gain'd,  or  known. 
To  do,  to  gain,  unceasing  strive. 
The  book  of  books  explore,  and  live. 

"  When  smiles  the  Sabbath's  genial  mom. 
Instinctive  to  the  Temple  turn ; 
Your  households  rouna  you  thitlier  bring. 
Sweet  offring  to  the  Savioitr  Kino. 
Tliere,  on  the  mercy -seat,  he  shines. 
Receives  onr  souls,  forgets  our  sins. 
And  welcomes,  with  resistless  oharms* 
Submitting  rebels  to  his  arms. 
That  chosen,  bless'd,  accepted  day. 
Oh  never,  never  cast  away  l" 

"  Let  order  round  your  houses  reign. 
Religion  rule,  and  peace  sustain ; 
Each  morn,  each  eve,  your  prayers  arise. 
As  incense  fragrant,  to  the  skies ; 
In  beauteous  groupe,  your  children  join. 
And  servants  share  the  work  divine : 
The  voice,  as  is  the  interest,  one. 
And  one  the  blessing  wrestled  down. 

"  Each  toil  devote,  each  care,  and  pain. 
Your  children  for  the  skies  to  train. 


TIMOTHY  DWIOHT. 


ses 


\f  reprove,  iastruct,  reclaim, 
L,  and  warn,  commend,  iiiul  blame; 
tae  force  with  gentle  sway, 
nide,  and  lead,  yourselves,  the  way. 
them,  profaneness,  falsehood,  fraua, 
to  man,  affronts  to  Oon, 
ings  impure,  obscene,  debased, 
Ik  with  nigh  high  examples  grac'd, 
in  beyond  the  adder's  breath, 
hiising  instantaneous'  death ; 
istice,  truth,  and  love,  to  prize, 
id  the  transports  of  the  skies." 

taeh  them,  that,  brighter  than  the  sun, 
i-searching  Eye  looks  flaming  on, 
thought,  each  word,  each  act,  descries, 
ees  tne  guilty  motives  rise*; 
ness,  and  a  Judge,  that  da^, 
i  light  shall  every  heart  display, 
rhat  you  teach — ^the  heavenly  Secr, 
(pake,  as  man  ne'er  spake,  when  here, 
it  all  things  just,  and  wise,  and  tme 
a  divine  example  too. 

all,  around,  your  blessings  lend, 
ck  relieve,  the  poor  befriend, 
d  console,  the  weak  sustain, 
oothe  the  wounded  spirit's  pain. 
a,  think  every  blessing  given, 
)d  abroad  the  alms  of  Heaven, 
mt  the  stings  of  human  woe, 
uild  his  kingdom,  here  below, 
sntle  Peace  around  you  reign, 
ifluence  spread,  her  cause  sustain : 
ling,  answers  mild  return ; 
ve,  oppos'd  to  anger,  burn ; 
ntion,  ere  begun,  suppress, 
•id  the  voice  of  party  cease, 
ileful  tongue,  the  meddling  mind, 
lalous  e\'e,  the  heart  unkind, 
stant,  wr,  from  you  remove ; 
>e  your  doors  to  Truth  and  Love : 
leek  esteem,  the  humble  praise, 
lerit  from  her  footstool  raise. 

f  every  act  of  peace,  nnd  love. 
win  your  way  to  climes  above. 
)  great  work,  see  all  things  strive 
e  toils  that  you  may  live : 

>,  to  aid  you  to  the  skies, 
18  roll,  and  suns  arise ; 
s'd,  see  the  seed-time  come, 
he  harvest  shouted  home  I 

11  things,  in  their  solemn  round, 
with  peace  and  beauty  crown'd, 
vith  sweet,  returning  rest, 
vith  health  and  plenty  bless'd, 
fott  on  the  ascending  road, 
ng,  leading,  still  to  God : 
o  endless  rapture  charm ; 
of  endless  woe,  alarm. 

11  things  toil,  that  you  may  live-— 
)  peace  and  freedom  give: 
divifier  peace  proclaim, 
•us  to  th   llnutter'd  Name, 
to  gtiilty  mortals  given, 
3  of  endless  joy  to  heaven. 

the  Sabbath's  peaceful  mom, 
itha  still  for  you  return), 
he  Temple  to  your  feet, 
iting  sounds  of  Seraphs  sweet — 
n  unfolds,  and  God  is  near, 
•8  haste,  and  enter  here — 

and  truth,  frt>m  worlds  above, 

of  suffering,  dying  love, 


From  the  Sacred  Spmr  come, 
Wilder'd  flocks  inviting  home. 

"  Hark,  what  living  music  playi  I 
Cat-jh  the  themes  of  heavenly  praise ; 
Themes,  that  tune  seraphic  stnngi, 
Notes,  the  bless'd  Bedsemeb  single 

"  *  Rise,  my  sons,  and  hither  haste ! 
•Wintry  time  is  overpass'd. 
See  amr  the  rains  have  flown ! 
See  immortal  spring  began  ! 
Streams  wiUi  life  oud  rapture  flow ; 
Fruits  with  life  and  rapture  glow ; 
Love  the  door  of  life  unbars ; 
Triumphs  crown  your  finish'd  wars : 
Fondly  wait  impiUient  skies. 
O'er  yon  to  renew  their  joysw 

"  'Are  you  naked?  here  behold 
Robes  of  light,  and  crowns  of  gold ! 
Famish'df  an  eternal  feast' 
Weary  ?  everliving  rest  I 
Friendless  t  an  Alm  iobtt  Frik^  I 
Hopeless  f  transports  ne'er  to  end  I 


"  '  Children,  penitents,  arise ; 
Hasten  to  your  native  skies: 
Tour  arrival  all  thinffs  sinjB; ; 
Angels  meet  yon  on  Uie  wing ; 
Saints  with  fairer  beauty  shine ; 
Brighter  years  in  heaven  begin  ; 
Round  the  Sun,  that  lights  the  skies. 
More  refulgent  glories  rise.' 

"  Thus,  O  my  sons!  Messiah's  voice 
Allures  to  never  dying  joys. 
That  voice  of  endless  love  receive ; 
Those  counsels  hear,  obey,  and  live. 

**  Thus,  from  the  climes  beyond  the  tomb 
If  God  permit  my  soal  to  come. 
Again  my  little  nock  to  view, 
To  watch,  and  warn,  and  quicken  yon, 
With  transport  shall  my  bosom  glow. 
To  see  each  house  an  heaven  below. 
My  sons  ambitious  of  the  skies. 
And  future  saints,  and  angeb  rise. 
And  O,  what  brighter  bliss  shall  bloom» 
To  hail  you  victors  o'er  the  tomb ; 
To  ffuide  you,  all  th'  unmeasur'd  way, 
And  welcome  to  the  gates  of  day; 
To  hear  your  blessed  Euge  sound,       4 
And  see  th'  immortals  smile  around ; 
To  stand,  to  shine,  by  you  eonfeas'd 
Your  friend,  your  earthly  caviour  bless'd; 
To  mingle  joys,  all  joys  above. 
And  warm  with  ever-bright'ning  love  I" 

He  spoke.    The  filial  tear  around, 
Responsive,  trickled  to  the  sound ; 
He  saw  their  hearts  to  wis<lom  won, 
And  felt  his  final  duty  dobe — 
"  Jesus  !  my  soul  receive" — ^he  cried. 
And  smil'd,  and  bow'd  his  head,  and  died. 

ANN  EUZA  BLEBOKES. 

AxN  EuzA,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Brandt 
Schuyler,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Now  York  in 
October,  1752.  "Though  in  her  early  years," 
her  admiring  biographer  remarks,  "she  never 
displayed  any  partiality  for  school,  yet  she 
was  passionately  fond  of  books,  insomuch  that 
she  read  with  propriety  any  book  that  came  to 
hand  long  before  the  time  that  children  in  com- 
mon pass  their  spelling-books." 

In  the  vear  1769  she  married  Mr.  John  J. 
Bleecker,  of  New  Rochelle,  and  removed  with 
bim  to  Poughkeepsie  where  they  resided  a  year 
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or  two,  and  then  svttteil  nt  Ymnlianick,  "a  beaa- 
tifnl  eolitary  little  village  eighteen  miles  above  Al- 
bany." Here  thpv  remnined  until  the  tilling*  of 
the  exjieilition  of  liurguyne  from  Canada  reochod 
them,  when  Mr.  Bleecker  repaired  to  Albany  to 
provideamore  secure  residence  for  hiK  family  Uian 
their  limely  niral  retreat  afforded.  The  morning 
after  hi»  deportnre  newe  reached  his  wife  that  the 
eitemy  were  witliiii  two  mileaof  the  village,  "burn- 
ing and  murdering  all  liefore  thein."  "■  Terrilied 
beyond  deecrijition  tdie  rose  fK>ni  tho  bnukfii.-'t 
table,  and  taking  her  ArMla  on  her  nnn,  and 
her  other  daughtt.'r  (about  four  year^<  old)  by  the 
hand,  she  set  off  on  fbnt,  with  a  yoimg  ninlatto 
girl,  leaving  the  lioase  and  fiinutiire  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Spproairhing  savages.  The  roads  were 
crowded  with  oarriagee  londeil  with  women  and 
children,  but  none  could  nfforil  her  BSBiMancc — 
distress  was  depicted  un  every  countenance,  and 
tears  of  heartfelt  anguish  moi-tened  every  cbei-k. 
They  pa''sed  on — no  one  B|Hike  to  anotlier — and 
no  soimd  but  the  dianud  creaking  of  burdeneil 
wheels  and  the  trampling  <rf'  horws  interrupted 
the  mournfiil  silence.  After  a  tedious  walk  of  fonr 
or  6ve  miles,  she  obbiined  a  seat  for  the  children 
upon  one  iif  the  wnjion.*,  and  she  walked  on  to 
SU)ny  Arabia,  where  she  expected  to  find  many 
friends;  bnt  ihe  was  dei-eived — no  iloor was o|)en 
to  Aer,  whose  house  by  many  of  tlicin  had  b«en 
made  use  of  as  a  home — she  wandered  from  house 
to  house,  and  at  length  obtained  a  place  in  the 
garret  of  a  rich  old  acquaints:! ce,  wliere  a  couple 
of  blankets,  stretched  upon  some  boards,  wore 
offered  her  as  a  bed;  she,  however,  sat  up  all 
night,  and  the  next  moniing,  Mr.  Bleecker  com- 
ing from  Albany,  met  with  them  and  returned  to 
that  city,  from  whence  tliey  set  off  with  several 
other  families  by  water,"*  They  descetided  the 
river  as  far  as  Red  Hook,  where  they  resided 
nntil  the  surrender  of  llurgoyne,  when  they  re- 
tnmed  to  tlicir  rural  home,  tlie  melmicholy  eic- 
eorsion  having  l>ecn  further  maddened  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Uleccker's  eldest  child,  mother,  and 
only  suri-iring  sister. 

In  1781,  Mr.  Bleecker,  while  occupie<l  in  his 
fields,  wos  captured  and  carried  off  with  two  of 
his  laborers  by  a  {>arty  from  Canada.  These 
ea  were  so  freijuent  that  the  fiunily 
o  lost  lo  account  for  his  disapi>eorance. 


and  Mrs.  Bleeoker  agdn  eet  off  for  Albany  in 
quest  of  «d,  "  but  by  a  wonderftal  train  of  cventi 
Mr.  Bleecker  was  retaken  by  a  party  from  Ben- 
nington, after  having  patiseil  the  last  babitation 
on  this  side  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  when 
bis  conductors  for  the  first  time  liad  considered 
tbeinsolvcri  as  perfectly  secure,"  and  returned  in 
safety  at  the  end  of  ax  days. 

In  tlie  spring  of  1788  she  visited  New  York, 
bnt  time  and  the  war  bad  caused  so  many  cliongen 
among  her  old  associates,  that  the  vi^it  was  pro- 
ductive of  mora  pun  than  pleasure  to  her  sensi- 
tive mind.  She  returned  to  Tombanick,  where 
she  was  soon  afler  taken  sick,  and,  bar  delicate 
fVame  offering  feeble  obstacles  to  the  progreH  of 
disease,  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  November 
of  the  saiite  year. 

Mrs.  Bleecker'a  poems  were  written  as  the 
occasitm  suKgesied  tuem  to  her  mind,  witbont  a 
view  to  (lublication.  Sbe  poeseawd  a  pleasant 
vein  of  s|ioi'Iive  fancy,  and  mapy  of  her  composi- 
tions of  this  class  were  much  admired  by  the  few 
fnenda  to  whom  she  showed  tliem ;  but  in  the  fiv- 
qneut  attacts  of  despondency  to  which  her  deli- 
cate organization  was  subject,  she  destmyed  "all 
the  piece*  which  were  not  melancholy  as  herself." 
Her  graver  compoMtions  are  upon  topics  suggest- 
ed by  her  family  bereavements,  and  are  temlM'ly 
though  somewhat  formally  expressed.  Her  hott- 
er pieces  and  her  correspondence  (in  wliidi  she 
evidently  took  great  pleasure)  are  the  moat  pleas- 
ing and  characteristic  of  her  literary  prodnctionc. 

Several  of  her  poems  were  Tirinted  in  the  ear- 
lier numbers  of  the  New  York  Magaane,  and  a 
collection  of  her  stories  and  "poetics"  inavo- 
lume,  with  a  few  of  her  lettere,  pnblislied  in 
1T93  under  the  Hupervision  of  her  daiigliter,  Moi^ 
garetta,  who  added  a  number  of  exsays  and  verwes 
IKim  herown  pen.  This  lady  was  born  in  the 
city  of  New  Y.irk  in  1771,  and  passed  her  early 
years  in  Tombanick.  After  her  mother's  death, 
lier  father  removed  to  New  York,  where,  noainst 
her  parent's  «Tsb,  she  married  in  1791  Peter 
Faug^res  a  physician  of  that  city.  He  was  n 
wortliloss  fellow,  and  in  o  few  years  di!«ii>ated 
her  large  fortune.  After  the  death  of  her  father 
in  1795,  tlio  pair  were  reduced  to  extreme  desti- 
tution. Faug^res  died  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
1708,  and  the  widow  supported  herself  fia  a 
teacher  until  her  death,  Januarj-  9,  1801. 

In  1795,  Mrs.  Faug^res  offered  a  tragedy  enti- 
tled Belunriv*  to  tho  John  Street  Theatre.  The 
management  declined  its  production.  It  was 
afterwards  published,  and  is  of  slight  literary 
merit.    Among  her  verges  are  the  Uirlh-dny  of 


Pride  of  Columbia  t  Bborooia  fair'. 


Dear  brother,  to  these  happy  ahades  repair, 
And  leave,  Ob  leave  the  uity's  nozinuB  air: 
III  try  difwriptien.  friend — melhiolfS  1  sea 

Twill  intlueDee  your  cuiiiaity, 

Before  our  doiir  »  monilow  flie«  tlie  eve. 


FHILLIS  WHEATLET. 
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It  tni-  trith  her  punted  b«\r, 
ir  TBneu  tints  &d  evening  Hun  can  ahov, 
n  the  K«;  Golonrs  of  the  fluvr're  exceed, 
tioM  gSoving  leaves  iliversifj-  tliiB  nteod : 
id  Then  the  btoam»  of  Flora  disappear, 
a  weiglity  fruits  tAnra  tlie  satiate  year: 
IM  Tiyid  cherrie)  bloom  in  Karlet  pride. 
id  parple  plriins  blush  by  the  cherries  aide; 
le  Mble  berries  bend  the  pliint  vines, 
id  nailiiig  applet  glow  is  crimson  rinds  ; 
rat  well  pleas'd,  behold*  the  furrowed  plain, 
id  ahow'n  her  blessings  on  th'  industrious  swun 
entry  ub  Inugbingin  each  linmble  cot; 
MM  wish  for  that  which  heaven  gives  tbem  not. 
■taweet  Contentment  still  with  sober  charms, 
■drelea  us  within  her  blissful  anns  ; 
irds  nnmolestej  channt  their  pjirly  notes, 
nd  on  the  dewy  spray  expand  their  throats; 
afore  the  eastern  skies  are  streskM  witb  lif^t, 
r  ftom  the  arch  of  Heaven  retrenta  the  ni|^t, 
he  mnalcal  inhabitanU  of  air, 
»  praise  their  MaVe-.  tuneTiil  lays  prepare, 
ere  by  a  sprinft,  whoee  glassy  siirfBce  moves 
t  ev'ry  kiss  from  Ze|)hyT  of  the  groves, 
'bile  p'isiing  cluuds  look  brighter  iti  the  ■tresm, 
oar  pnet  sits  and  pnints  the  rural  acene. 


Come  and  fcc  our  hi 
Condescend  to  be 

Tbo'  the  veins  of  w( 
Bleed,  ytA  here  tt 


By  the  light  of  Oyiilhia'i  cre°ce 
Playing  thro'  the  waving  trei 

When  we  walk,  we  wish  you  p 
To  partieipate  our  bliss. 


I^te  their  hunils  tent  conflagration 
Rolling  thru'  the  blooming  wild, 

Seiie<l  with  death,  the  brute  creation 
UonrD'd,  while  desolation  smil'd. 


Now  return^  to  blcM  the  ahaJe, 

How  j^lwi  blows  the  ashes 

From  sod  Terra-'  blo.'ken'd  brow. 
While  the  whistling  swain  with  rushes 

Roofs  his  eot,  tote  levell'd  low. 
From  th»  teeming  womb  of  Kature 

Bursting  fluw'rs  exhnlu  perfume ; 
Shady  oaks,  of  ample  stature. 

Cast  again  a  cooling  gloom. 

Waves  from  each  reflecting  fountuo. 
Roll  again  unmixed  with  gore. 

And  verging  from  the  lofty  moantatn. 
Fell  beneath  with  solemn  roar. 

Here,  embnsom'd  in  thie  JUrn. 

Cheerful  all  our  hours  are  spent ; 
Here  no  pleasures  ore  foibidden, 

S^lvau  joys  are  innoeeut. 


PHlLUe  WHEATLKT. 

Tns  ptienis  of  Pliillis  Wheatley  wore  published  in 
lA>iid(niin  1778,  in  a  thin  duodecimo  volume,  with 
a  copper-plate  portmit,  from  which  our  engrav- 
ing  IB  taken,  and  with  the  fiill  title.  Poem*  on 
Variotu  Sidjeett,  Beligitna  and  Monti,  By 
Phillit  WhealU]/,  Negro  Scnant  to  Mr.  John 
WheatUy,ofSMU>n,inNmiEtifiaKd.  Thededi- 
calMiL  to  the  Right  Hoounible  the  Connt«»s  of 
Himtjngdon  bears  dat«,  BoHtnn,  June  12,  1778, 
when  ^e  wos  about  to  vint  Londun  with  aniem- 

I  b«r  of  her  mast«r's  fitmity,  und  points  to  the 
iiifinential  Methodist  connexion  by  which  she  vna 

I  lionised  on  her  arrival  in  thnt  city.'    A  Prcfece 

■  puts  forward  the  old  p!«t,  which,  under  the  «r- 
cuinstanccs,  looks  like  ajeat,  of  the  poenu  beini^ 
"  written  originally   fi)r  the  amusement  of  tho 

!  author,  as  they  were  the  products  of  her  leisure 
momenta.  Bhe  had  no  intention  ever  to  have 
pnbUshed  them ;  nor  would  they  now  liave  made 
their  appearance,  but  al  the  ImportuDitT  of  itiBny 
of  her  best  and  moat  generous  friends/'     A  let- 

,  ter,  "sent  by  the  author's  manter  to  the  pnh- 
lisher,"  fbllowB,  in  which  John  Whaatley,  datiir,! 
Boston,  November  14,  177S,  iitates  tbnt  "PhiUis 
waa  bniuglit  from  Africa  to  America,  in  the  ye*- 
1761,  between  seven  and  eight  ycnrsof  age,  with- 
out any  aaaJHtanee  from  school  edncation,  and  by 
only  what  ahe  was  taught  in  the  family,  she,  m 
Miteen  months'  time  from  her  arrival,  attained 
the  English  language,  to  which  she  was  an  utter 
stranger  before,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  read  any, 
the  most  difBonlt  parts  <tf  the  Saored  writingB,  to 


/^^Ca^  //"u^"^^ 


London  wiH  tha  (in 


t  wkU  Punia  Wbtatl«w  __.■__,  t. 


I^ondon  wiH  tha  «lfl  rmm  thr  Lnrfl  nmor  Bmok  XC.TllL  T* 

oopT  of  Fonliss  foltn  Ghi<«(FW  adKhn  -rf  PmtHiw  , 7^^^t± 

WW  »1d  iin>r  iMT  dHth.  tn  Hn»<K  •<  t«*T  ho.v.l^-    sSS; 

«hnow  pr-trtcd  in  <b«  IiKt  rf  ifarv«<  ^Jj^  -^^ 
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tlie  great  astonishment  of  all  who  heard  her.  As 
to  her  writiiiff,  her  own  curiosity  led  her  to  it ; 
nnd  tills  she  learned  in  so  short  a  time,  that  in 
the  year  1765  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Occom,  the  Indian  minister,  while  in  England. 
6lie  has  a  great  inclination  to  read  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  has  made  some  progress  in  W^  To 
certify  still  further  the  authority  of  the  book,  an 
"  attestation"  is  added,  addressed  "  to  the  public," 
ftrom  "the  most  respectable  characters  in  Bos- 
ton," at  the  head  of  whom  is  his  Excellency  Gov. 
Thomns  Hntchinson,  with  such  fellow-witnesses 
as  John  Hancock,  the  Rev.  Mather  Byles,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Sanniel  Mather,  who  testify  their 
ftdl  belief  that  the  poems  were  written  by  Phillis, 
and  state  the  additional  fact  that  "  she  has  been 
examined  by  some  of  the  best  judges,  and  is 
thought  qualified  to  write  them." 

To  these  biographical  facts,  we  may  add,  from 
the  Memoir  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  Poems 

{mblished  in  Boston  in  1834,  written  by  "  a  ool- 
ateral  descendant  of  Mrs.  Wheatley,  who  has 
been  familiar  with  the  name  and  fame  of  Phillis 
from  her  childhood,"  that  the  f\iture  poetess  was 
bought  in  the  slave-market  of  Boston,  where  she 
was  selected  by  Mrs.  Wheatley  for  her  delicate 
appearance.  She  was  taught  to  read  and  write 
by  one  of  this  lady's  daughters,  in  the  family,  and 
grew  up  as  a  pet  of  the  household — her  accom- 
plishments reflecting  honor  on  the  associations. 
It  does  not  appear  that  she  was  ever  formally 
manumitted.  The  only  recollection  which  she 
retained  6f  her  life  in  Africa  was  a  poetical 
reminiscence  of  her  mother  pouring  out  Avatcr 
before  the  sun  at  his  rising — a  trait  of  natural 
devotion  in  a  heathen  land.  AVlien  she  was  six- 
teen, in  1770,  Phillis  became  a  member  of  Dr. 
SewalFs  congregation  in  the  Old  Soutli  Meeting. 

The  poems  themselves  show  as  marked  indica- 
tions of  the  feeding-grounds  of  the  readers  and 
imitators  of  verse  iu  the  eighteenth  century,  as  do 
those  of  Mistress  Ann  Bnulstreet  in  the  seven- 
teenth. Wliat  in  the  earlier  day  was  quaint, 
rude,  and  daring,  in  the  latter  is  smooth,  sound- 
ing and  fluent.  The  formal  muse  of  Pope,  and 
the  herd  of  victims  whom  he  impaled  in  the 
Jhinciad,  had  succeeded  in  the  American  colo- 
nies to  the  twisted  efforts  of  Ihi  Botrtas.  Phillis 
Wheatley  is  a  veir  respectable  echo  of  the  Papal 
strains.  In  tlie  nrst  poem  of  the  volume,  ad- 
dressed To  Maeenas^  she  writes  of  Homer  with  an 
eloquence  evidently  derived  from  the  glowing 
translation  of  the  bright-eyed  little  man  at  Twick- 
enham : — 

While  Homer  points,  lo  I  circumfua'd  in  air, 
Celestial  Gods  in  mortal  forms  appear ; 
Swift  as  thov  move  hear  each  recess  rebound, 
Heav'n  quakes,  earth  trembles,  and  the  shores  re- 
sound. 
Great  Sire  of  verse,  before  my  mortal  eyes, 
The  lightnings  blaze  across  the  vaulted  skies ; 
And,  as  the  thunder  shakes  the  heav'nly  ])lain8, 
A  deep-felt  horror  thrills  thro'  nil  my  veins. 
When  gentler  strains  demand  thy  graeeful  st)ng. 
The  length'ning  line  moves  languishing  along. 
When  great  Palroclus  courts  Achilles'  aid. 
The  grateful  tribute  of  my  tears  is  ])aid  ; 
Prone  on  the  shore  he  feels  the  pangs  of  love, 
And  stern  Pelides  tepd'rest  passions  move. 

One  of  the  few  allusions  which  wc  have  found 


in  the  poems  to  her  birth  and  condition  of  ^lAvery 
is  among  these  verses.  She  gracefully  recalls  the 
African  Terence : — 

Tlie  happier  Terence  all  the  choir  inspired. 
His  soul  replenished,  and  his  bosom  fir'tl ; 
But  sny,  ye  Muses,  why  this  partial  grace. 
To  one  nlone  of  AfHc's  sable  race ; 
From  age  to  age,  transmitting  thus  liis  name 
With  the  first  glory  in  the  rolls  of  fame  f 

The  longest  piece  of  classicality  in  the  volume 
is  a  paraphrase  of  the  story  of  Niobe  and  her 
Children,  from  Ovid,  in  which  there  is  one  line, 
at  least,  which  would  do  honor  to  any  pen. 
Apollo  is  preparing  the  slaughter  of  the  sons  in 
the  race-course,  the  moment  before  that  arrowy 
devastation : — 

With  clouds  incompnss'd  glorious  Phoebus  stands; 
The  feathered  venffeanee  quivering  in  hi*  hand*. 

This  is  not  a  translation  of  anj-thing  in  Ovidt 
for  that  writer  hits  neglected  so  striking  a  posi- 
tion for  his  Deity.  Apollo,  in  the  Metamorphoses, 
goes  to  work  at  once  in  the  most  business-like 
manner,  and  covers  the  field  with  the  slain  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Another  touch  of  the 
poetic  flight  of  the  arrow  is  added  to  tlie  original 
text  in  the  death  of  Sipylus :: — 

Then  didst  thou,  Sipylus,  the  language  hear 
Of/ate  portentatu  wniatling  in  the  air. 

Certainly,  even  with  the  assistance  of  a  master, 
it  was  a  most  generous  acquisition  for  a  female 
African  slave  to  appreciate  that  fine  clashio  story 
in  this  Avay. 

The  remaining  poems  are  far  from  mediocrity. 
A  large  number  of  them  belong  to  the  class  of 
occasional  vei*ses  addressed  to  her  friends  on 
various  family  afflictions ;  so  that  she  was  for  the 
time  a  kind  of  poet-laureate  in  the  first  domestic 
circles  of  Boston.  Nor  is  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  New  England,  forgotten.  The  earnest 
religious  feeling  of  the  Methodists  is  everywhere 
visible.  Tlie  lines,  To  S.  i/!,  a  Young  A/riean 
Painter^  on  seeing  his  works,  refer  to  Scipio 
Moorhead,  a  servant  of  the  Rev.  John  Moorhead, 
of  Boston,  who  exhibited  some  talent  for  draw- 
ing. The  initials  of  the  lady  to  whom  the  /hre- 
well  to  America  is  addressed,  belong  to  Mrs. 
Susanna  Wright,  a  lady  of  some  note  for  lier  skill 
in  waxwork.  By  the  favor  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Haven, 
of  Worcester,  to  whom  we  are  indebtetl  for  tlie 
last  two  items  of  information,  we  have  before  us 
the  original  manuscript  of  two  of  the  poems,  To 
the  Unhernty  of  Cambridge^  and  the  lines  On 
the  Death  of  the  JRett,  Dr.  Settall^  written  in  the 
author^s  remarkably  round  neat  hand.  The 
earliest  verses  dated  in  the  collection  are  those 
addi*essed  To  the  King^s  Jio$t  Excellent  Majesty^ 
marked  1768.  From  this  manuscript  it  appears 
that  the  lines  on  Harvard  wei-e  written  in  1767. 

On  her  return  from  England,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  |)oems,  the  Wheatley  family  was 
broken  np  by  death,  and  Phillis  married  a  colored 
man,  Avho  seems  to  have  l>een  a  showy  fellow, 
passing,  according  to  one  account,  as  a  lawyer, 
another  as  a  grocer,  and  a  third  a  barlK?r.  He 
fell  into  poverty  during  the  Revoluti<m,  and  his 
wife  suffered  with  him  till  she  die<l  in  f^»ston, 
Dec.  5,  1784.  It  was  one  thing  dreaming  with 
Ovid,  and  another  living  with  "  Doctor  Peters.'' 
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poems  of  Phillis  Wheatley  havmg  been 
led  in  a  volame  eleven  years  before  her 
and  that  edition  of  1773  having  been  fol- 
in  gubeeqiient  oneii,*  the  occasional  verses 
she  published  afterwards  yet  remain  to  be 
I'd.  Of  these  we  present  several  to  our 
u  The  u\o>t  important  of  them  are  the 
)  General  Washington,  in  1776,  which  fbl- 
ith  the  letter  that  accompanied  theuLt 

PhiUU  Whaaileif  to  Gm.  WatMnffUm. 

have  taken  the  freeilom  to  address  yonr, 
(iicy  ill  the  enclosed  Poem,  and  entreat  yoar 
mce,  thonfi^h  I  am.  not  insensible  of  its  innccu- 

Your  being  appointed  by  the  Grand  Conti- 
Congress  to  b^  Generalissimo  of  the  armies 
th  America,  together  with  the  fame  of  your 
,  excite  sensations  not  easy  to  suppress.  Your 
sity,  therefore,  I  presume,  will  pardon  'the 
t.     Wishing  your  Excellency  all  possible  sue- 

the  great  cause  you  are  so  generously  en- 
in,  I  am 
r  Excellency's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Philus  Whbatlst. 
fidetice,  Oct,  26,  1776. 

■B  BXCSLUClfOT  OEN.  WASniirOTOV. 

nl  choir!  enthroned  in  realms  of  light, 
bia's  scenes  of  glorious  toils  I  write, 
freedom's  cause  her  anxious  breast  alarms, 
shes  dreadful  in  refulgent  arms. 
»ther  earth  her  offspring's  fate  bemoan, 
itions  gaze  at  scenes  before  unknown  I 
5  bright  beams  of  heaven's  revolving  light 
ed  in  sorrows  and  the  veil  of  night! 
goddess  comes,  she  moves  divinely  fair, 
ind  laurel  binds  her  golden  hair: 
ver  shines  this  native  of  the  skies, 
iber'd  charms  and  recent  graces  rise. 
9!  bow  propitious  while  my  pen  relates 
•our  her  armies  through  a  thousand  gates, 
en  Eolus  heaven's  fair  face  deforms, 
pp'd  in  tempest  and  a  night  of  storms ; 
sh'd  ocean  feels  the  wild  uproar, 
fluent  surges  beat  the  sounding  shore ; 
(k  as  leaves  in  Autumn's  golden  reign,  ' 
ind  so  nuiny,  moves  the  warrior's  train. 
;ht  array  they  seek  the  work  of  war, 

high  unfurl'd  the  ensign  waves  in  air. 

to  Washington  their  praise  recite? 
h  thou  know'st  them  m  the  fields  of  fight, 
irst  in  place  and  honours, — we  demand 
ace  ana  glory  of  thy  martial  band, 
for  thy  valour,  for  thy  virtues  more, 
very  tongue  thy  guardian  aid  implore  I    . 
century  scarce  perform'd  its  destined  round, 
Gallic  powers  Columbia's  fury  found; 


des  tho  Boston  edition,  published  hj  Q.  W.  "Light,  to 
re  have  nil  titled,  wc  have  before  ns  one  rcprintea  flrom 
idon  edition  by  Barber  and  Southwick,  for  Thomas 
,  bookseller,  Mwrket  ntreet,  Albany,  in  1798.  A  aeparat« 
iDiolr,  by  B.  B.  Thatcher,  was  also  iasaed  at  Boston,  by 
1I8M. 

»hlogton  mention!!  coming  across  Pblllls  Wheatley^s 
id  letter,  **  in  Kearchlng  over  a  parcel  of  papers,*'  in  a 
Joseph  Reed.  Camb.,  Feb.  10,  1776.  Mr.  Hparks  sava 
ot  been  able  to  find  the  poem  and  letter  unonst  Wash- 
papers,  and  that  **  they  nave  doubtless  been  lost.  It 
le  curious,*^  be  addA.  "to  see  in  what  manner  she 
alogiie  liberty  and  the  rijrhts  of  man,  while  herself; 
ly  at  least,  in  bon<lajrc."— Wosblngton's  Wrltinjfs,  ilL 
le  poem  and  letter  were  probably  given  by  Wasbing- 
le  printer. 
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And  so  may  vou,  whoever  dares  disgrace 
The  land  of  freedom's  heaven-defended  race! 
Fix'd  are  the  eyea  of  nations  on  the  scales. 
For  in  their  hopes  Columbia's  arm  prevails. 
Anon  Britannia  droops  the  pensive  head, 
While  round  increase  the  rising  hills  of  dead. 
Ah  I  cruel  blindneas  to  Columbia's  state  1 
Lament  thy  thirst  of  boundless  i)ower  too  late. 
Proceed,  great  chief,  with  virtue  on  thy  side, 
Tliy  ev'ry  action  let  the  goddess  guide. 
A  crown,  a  mansion,  and  a  throne  that  shine, 
With  gold  uuiadiug,  Washington !  be  thine. 

This  was  Washington's  reply : — 

Cambridffff  February  2d,  1776. 

Mms  PmLLis: 
Your  fiivour  of  the  26th  October  did  not  reach 
my  hands  till  the  middle  of  December.  Time 
enough,  you  will  say,  to  have  given  an  answer  ere 
this.  Granted.  But  a  variety  of  important  occur- 
rences continually  interposing  to  distract  the  mind 
and  withdraw  the  attention,  I  hope  will  apologize 
for  the  delay,  and  plead  my  excuse  for  the  seeming 
but  not  real  neglect  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for 
your  polite  notice  of  me,  in  the  elegant  lines  yon 
enclosed;  and  however  undeserving  I  may  be  of 
such  encomium  and  panegyric,  the  style  and  manner 
exhibit  a  striking  proof  <M  your  poetical  talents;  in 
honour  of  which,  and  as  a  tribute  justly  due  to  you, 
I  would  have  published  the  poem,  had  I  not  bee.i 
apprehensive  that,  while  I  only  meant  to  give  the 
world  this  new  instance  of  your  genius,  I  might  have 
incurred  the  imputation  of  vanity.  This,  and  no- 
thing else,  determined  me  not  to  give  it  place  in  the 
Eubuc  print&  If  you  should  ever  come  to  Cam- 
ridge,  or  near  head-quarters,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
see  a  person  so  favoured  by  the  muses,  and  to  wnom 
Nature  has  been  so  liberal  and  beneficent  in  her 
dispensations.  I  nm,  with  great  respect,  your  obe- 
dient humble  servant, 

GbOBOE  WABHUIGTOir. 

Tlie  lines  and  letter  of  Phillis  Wheatley  were 
published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  or  Ame- 
rican Monthly  Museum  for  April,  1776. 

In  Jan.,  1784,  the  year  of  her  death,  she  wrote 
an  Elegy  of  fifty-two  lines,  To  the  Memory  of 
that  Great  Divins^  the  Beeerend  and  LearnsdJDr. 
Samuel  Cooper,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Boston  Atnenffium.  It  is  dedicated  To  the 
Church  and  Congregation  assembling  in  Brattle 
street,  by  their  Obedient  Humble  Ser\'Bnt,  Phillis 
Peters.  We  have  also  met  with  the  following  of 
the  same  year,  in  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  in  four  small  quarto  pages  printed  at 
Boston  by  Warden  and  Bussell  :•— 

UBBHT  JJTD  FKAOI. 

Lo  freedom  comes.    Th'  prescient  muse  foretold. 
All  eyes  th'  accomplish'd  prophecy  behold : 
Her  port  describ'd,  "  She  moves  cUvinely  fair, 
Olive  and  laurel  bind  her  golden  hair.*' 
She,  the  bright  progeny  of  Heaven,  descends, 
And  every  grace  her  sovereign  step  attends ; 
For  now  kind  Heaven,  indulgent  to  our  prayer. 
In  smiling  peace  resolves  the  din  of  war. 
Fix'd  in  Columbia  her  illustrious  line. 
And  bids  in  thee  her  future  councils  shine. 
To  every  realm  her  portals  openM  wide. 
Receives  from  each  tho  full  commercial  tide. 
Each  art  and  science  now  with  rising  charms,. 
Th'  expanding  heart  with  emuUitioa  warms^ 
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E'en  great  Britannia  sees  witli  dread  surprise, 

An<l  from  the  dazzling  splendors  tarns  her  eyes. 

Britain,  whose  navies  bwept  tli*  Atkuitic  o*er, 

And  thunder  sent  to  every  distant  shore ; 

Fen  thou,  in  manners  cruel  as  thou  art, 

The  sword  resi^u'd,  resume  the  friendly  part 

For  Gallia's  power  espous'd  Columbia's  cause, 

And  new-bom  Rome  shall  give  Britannia  laws, 

Sot  unremember'd  in  the  ffrntefiil  strain, 

iShall  princely  Louis'  friendly  deeds  remain  ; 

The  generous  prince  tli'  impending  vengeance  eyes. 

Sees  the  fierce  wronff  and  to  the  rescue  flies. 

Perish  that  thirst  of  Doundless  power,  that  drew 

On  Albion's  head  the  curse  to  tyrants  due. 

But  thou  appeas'd  submit  to  Heaven's  decree. 

That  bids  this  realm  of  freedom  rival  thee. 

Now  shea  the  the  sword  that  bade  the  brave  atone 

With  guiltless  blood  for  madness  not  their  own. 

Sent  from  th'  enjoyment  of  their  native  shore, 

Ill-fated — never  to  behold  her  more. 

From  every  kingdom  on  Europa's  coast 

Throng'd  various  troops,  their  glory,  strength,  and 

boast 
With  heart-felt  pity  fair  Hibernia  saw 
Columbia  mennc'd  by  the  Tyrant's  law : 
On  hostile  fields  fraternal  arms  engage. 
And  mutual  deaths,  all  dealt  with  mutual  rage : 
The  muse's  ear  hears  mother  earth  deplore 
Her  ample  surface  smoke  with  kindrea  gore : 
The  hostile  field  destroys  tlie  social  ties, 
And  everlasting  slumber  seals  their  eyes. 
Columbia  mourns,  the  haughty  foes  deride. 
Her  treasures  plundered  and  her  towns  destroy'd: 
Witness  huw  Charlestown's  curling  smokes  arise, 
In  sable  columns  to  the  clouded  skies. 
The  ample  dome,  high-wrought  with  curious  toil. 
In  one  sad  hour  the  savage  troops  despoiL 
Descending  peace  the  power  of  war  confounds ; 
From  every  tongue  celestial  peace  resounds: 
As  from  the  east  th'  illustrious  king  of  day. 
With  rising  radiance  drives  the  shades  away. 
So  freedom  comes  arrny'd  with  charms  divine. 
And  in  her  train  commerce  and  plenty  shine. 
Britannia  owns  her  independent  reign, 
Hibernia,  Scotia  and  the  realms  of  Spain ; 
And  great  Germania's  ample  coast  admires 
The  generous  spirit  that  Columbia  fires. 
Auspicious  Heaven  shall  fill  with  fav'ring  gales, 
Where  e'er  Columbia  spreads  her  swelline  sails : 
To  every  realm  shall  peace  her  charms  display, 
And  heavenly  freevlom  spread  her  golden  ray. 

The  two  following  are  printed  from  the  author^s 
manuscript: — 

TO  THS  UKlVUtSITT  OP  CAMBKIDGS,  WSCTS  DT  17OT. 

While  an  intrinsic  ardor  bids  me  write. 
The  muse  doth  promise  to  assist  my  pen. 
Twas  but  ere  now  I  left  my  native  shore. 
The  sable  land  of  error's  darkest  night ; 
There,  sacred  Nine  I  no  place  for  you  was  found: 
Parent  of  mercy,  'twas  tny  powerfid  hand 
Brought  me  in  safety  from  the  dark  abode 

To  you,  bright  youths,  he  points  the  heights  of 

heav'n, 
To  you  the  knowledge  of  the  depths  profound. 
Above,  contemplate  the  ethereal  space. 
And  glorious  systems  of  revolving  worlds. 

Still  more,  ye  sons  of  science  I  you've  received 
The  pleasing  sound  by  messengers  from  heav'n. 
The  Saviours  blood  lor  your  Redemption  flows : 
See  him  with  hands  stretched  out  upon  the  cross, 
D^v'^e  compassion  in  his  boaom  glows; 


He  hears  levilers  with  oblique  regard — 
What  condescension  in  the  Son  of  God  f 

When  the  whole  human  race  by  sin  had  £sll'n ; 
He  deigned  to  die,  that  they  might  rise  again. 
To  live  with  him  beyond  the  starry  sky. 
Life  without  death  and  glory  without  end. 

Improve  your  privileges  while  they  stay : 
Caress,  reaeem  each  moment,  which  with  haste 
Bears  on  its  rapid  wing  eternal  bliss. 
Let  hateful  vice,  so  baneful  to  the  soul. 
Be  still  avoided  with  becoming  care ; 
Suppress  the  sable  monster  in  its  growth. 
Ye  blooming  plants  of  human  race  divine 
An  Ethiop  tells  you  'tis  your  greatest  foe. 
It  present  sweetness  turns  to  endless  pain. 
And  brings  eternal  ruin  on  the  souL 
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Ere  yet  the  morning  heav'd  its  orient  head. 
Behold  him  praising  with  the  happy  dead. 
Hail !  happy  saint,  on  the  immortal  shore. 
We  hear  tny  warning  and  advice  no  more ; 
Then  let  each  one  behold  with  wishful  eyes 
The  saint  ascending  to  his  native  skies. 
From  hence  the  prophet  wings  his  rapturous  way 
To  mansions  pure,  to  fair  celestial  day. 

Then  begging  for  the  spirit  of  his  God, 

And  panting  ea^er  for  the  bless'd  abode. 

Let  ev'ry  one  with  the  same  vigour  soar 

To  bliss  and  happiness  unseen  Mfore ; 

Then  be  Christ  simn^e  on  our  mind«  impreai^ 

And  plant  a  Saviour  m  each  glowing  breast, 

Thrice  happy  thou,  arrived  at  joy  at  last^ 

What  compensation  for  the  evil  past  I 

Thou  Lord,  incomprehensible,  unknown 

To  sense,  we  bow  at  thy  exalted  throne  I 

While  thus  we  bejf  thy  excellence  to  feel. 

Thy  sacred  spirit  in  our  hearts  reveal. 

And  make  each  one  of  us  that  grace  partake^ 

Which  thus  we  ask  for  the  Redeemer's  sake. 

"  Sewall  is  dead,"  swift  pinion'd  fame  thus  cry'd. 

Is  Sewall  dead  f  my  trembling  heart  reply'd. 

O  what  a  blessing  in  thy  flight  deny'd  I 

But  when  our  Jesus  haa  ascended  high. 

With  captive  bands  he  led  captivity ; 

And  gifts  received  for  such  as  knew  not  God, 

Lord,  send  a  pastor  for  thy  churches'  good. 

0  ruined  world!  bereft  of  thee,  we  cry'd 
(The  rocks,  responsive  to  the  voice,  reply'd). 
How  oft  for  us  this  holy  prophet  pray  d ; 
But  ah  I  behold  him  in  bis  clay-cold  bed. 
By  duty  urged  my  weeping  verse  to  close, 
VU.  on  his  Tomb  an  Epitaph  compose. 

Lo!  here  a  man  bought  with  Christ's  precious  blood. 
Once  a  poor  sinner,  now  a  saint  with  God ; 
Behold!  ye  rich  and  poor,  and  fools  and  wise, 
Nor  let  this  monitor  your  hearts  surprise! 
I'll  tell  you  all  what  this  great  soint  has  done. 
Which  makes  him  brighter  than  the  glorious  sun: 
Listen,  ye  happy,  from  your  seats  above, 

1  speak  sincerely,  and  with  truth  and  love ; 
He  sought  the  paths  of  virtue  and  of  truth  ; 
Twas  this  which  made  him  happy  in  his  youth. 
In  blooming  years  he  found  that  gmce  divine. 
Which  gives  admittance  to  the  snered  slirine. ' 
Mourn  him,  ye  indigent,  whom  he  has  fed ; 
Seek  yet  more  earnest  for  the  living  Bread- 
E'en  Christ,  your  Bread,  what  cometh  from  above— 
Implore  his  pity,  and  his  grace  and  love. 

Mourn  him,  ye  youth,  whom  he  hath  often  told 
God's  bounteous  mercy  from  the  times  of  old. 
I,  too,  have  en  use  this  mighty  loss  to  mourn. 
For  this  my  monitor  will  not  return. 
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Kow,  this  fiunt  semblance  of  his  life  complete ; 
He  is,  throuffh  Jesus,  made  divinely  great. 
And  left  a  glorious  pattern  to  repeat 
But  when  uiaM  we  to  this  blessM  state  arrive  f 
When  the  same  graces  in  our  hearts  do  thrive. 

The  following  are  from  the  volume  collected 
by  the  author : — 
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Hail,  happy  saint,  on  thine  immortal  throne 
Possest  of  glory,  life,  and  bliss  unknown. 
We  hear  no  more  the  music  of  thy  tongue. 
Thy  wonted  auditories  cease  to  throng. 
Thy  sermons  in  unequalled  accents  flow'd, 
And  evW  bosom  with  devotion  glow'd : 
Thou  dicbt  in  strains  of  eloauence  refin*d 
Inflame  the  heart,  and  cnptivate  the  mind. 
Unhappy,  we  the  setting  sun  deplore. 
So  glorious  once,  but  ah !  it  shines  no  more. 

Behold  the  prophet  in  his  towVing  flight  I 
He  leaves  the  earth  for  heaven's  unmeasured  height. 
And  worlds  unknown  receive  him  from  our  sight. 
There  WhUefidd  wings  with  rapid  course  his  way, 
And  sails  to  Zion  through  vast  seas  of  day. 
Thy  prayers,  great  saint,  and  thine  incessant  cries 
Have  pierc'd  the  bosom  of  thy  native  skies. 
Thou,  moon,  hast  seen,  and  all  the  stars  of  light, 
How  he  has  wrestled  with  his  God  by  night 
He  pray'd  that  grace  in  ev'ry  heart  might  dwell. 
He  longed  to  see  America  excell ; 
He  charged  its  youth  that  evVy  grace  divine 
Should  with  full  lustre  in  their  conduct  shine ; 
That  Saviour  which  his  soul  did  first  receive. 
The  greatest  g^fi;  that  e*en  n  God  con  give. 
He  freely  offer'd  to  the  numerous  throng. 
That  on  his  lips  with  listening  pleasure  hung. 

"Take  him,  ye  wretched,  for  your  only  good, 
TiUce  him,  ye  starving  sinnere,  for  your  rood ; 
Te  thirsty,  come  to  this  life-giving  stream, 
Ye  preachers,  take  him  for  your  joyful  theme ; 
TiUce  him,  my  dear  Americafu,  he  said, 
Be  your  complaints  on  his  kind  bosom  laid : 
Tike  him,  ye  AfrxcanSj  he  longs  for  you, 
Impartial  Saviour  is  his  title  due : 
Waah'd  in  the  fountain  of  redeeming  blood, 
Yon  shall  be  sons,  and  kings,  and  priests  to  God." 

Great  OourUeM$*  we  AmerieanM  revere 
Thy  name,  and  mingle  in  thy  grief  sincere ; 
New  England  deeply  feels,  the  Orphan*  mourn, 
Their  more  than  father  will  no  more  return. 

But,  tho'  arrested  by  the  hand  of  death, 
Wkitefidd  no  more  exerts  his  lab*rin^  breath ; 
Yet  let  us  view  him  in  th*  eternal  skies. 
Let  ev'iT  heart  to  this  bright  vision  rise ; 
While  the  tomb  safe  retains  its  sacred  trust, 
Till  life  divine  re-animates  his  dust 

▲     VAaaWSLL     TO     ▲MBBICA. 

2b  Mr*.  Sutanna  Wright 
L 

Adieu,  New  England's  smiling  meads 

Adieu,  the  flow'ry  pliun; 
I  leave  thine  op*ning  charms,  O  spring, 

And  tempt  tne  roaring  main. 

IL 

In  vain  for  me  the  flowerets  rise, 

And  boast  their  gaudy  pride. 
While  here  beneath  the  northern  skies 

I  mourn  for  health  deny^d. 


m. 


Celestial  maid  of  rosy  hue, 
O  let  me  feel  thy  reign  1 

I  languish  till  thy  face  I  view. 
Thy  vanished  joys  regain. 


IV. 


8u9annah  mourns,  nor  can  I  bear 
To  see  the  crystal  show'r. 

Or  mark  the  tender  falling  tear 
At  sad  departure's  hour ; 


V. 


Not  unregarding  can  I  see 
Her  soul  with  grief  opprest : 

But  let  no  sighs,  no  groans  for  me, 
Steal  from  her  pensive  breast 


VL 


In  vain  the  feathered  warblers  sing^ 
In  vain  the  garden  blooms. 

And  on  the  bosom  of  the  spring 
Breathes  out  her  sweet  perfumes. 


vn. 


While  for  Britannia**  distant  shore 
We  sweep  the  liauid  plain. 

And  with  astonish'a  eyes  explore 
The  wide  extended  main. 


vnL 


Lo,  Health  appears  I  celestial  dame ; 

Complacent  and  serene. 
With  aehi*  mantle  o'er  her  frame. 

With  soul-delighting  mien. 


n. 


•  The  Coantots  of  Hantingdon,  to  whom  Mr.  Wbitefl«1d  was 


To  mark  the  vale  where  London  lies 
With  misty  vapours  crown'd. 

Which  cloud  Aurord*  thousand  dyes. 
And  veil  her  charms  around. 


Why,  Phcebus,  moves  thy  car  so  slow! 

So  slow  thy  rising  ray  f 
Give  us  the  mmous  town  to  view 

Thou  glorious  king  of  day  I 

XL 

For  thee,  Britannia^  I  resign, 

yew  England"*  amiling  fields; 
To  view  again  her  charms  divine. 

What  joy  the  prospect  yields  I 

XIL 

But  thou,  temptation,  hence  away. 

With  all  thy  fatal  train ; 
Nor  once  seduce  my  soul  away. 

By  thine  enchanting  strain. 

XIIL 

Thrice  happy  they,  whose  heav'nly  shield 

Secures  their  souls  from  harms. 
And  fell  Temptation  on  the  field 

Of  all  its  pow'r  disarms  1 

Baton,  Mag,  7,  1775. 

BENJAMIN  THOMPSON, 

Better  known  by  his  title  of  Goimt  Rumford, 
was  a  native  of  Wobum,  Massachusetts.  He  was 
bom  March  26, 1768.  After  receiving  a  common- 
school  education,  he  was  placed  with  a  physician, 
Dr.  Hay.  He  indicated  an  aptness  for  the 
mechanic  arts,  amusing  himself  by  making  surgi- 
cal instruments,  and  afterwards,  when  employed 
as  a  clerk  in  a  store,  by  manufacturing  fireworks, 
the  latter  experiment  leading  to  an  explosion  by 
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which  he  was  severelv  burned,  and  for  a  time 
depriyed  of  sight.  He  showed  Httle  taste  for 
business  pursuits.  He  attended  the  course  of  phi- 
losophical lectures  established  at  Cambridge  about 
1769,  as  a  charity  scholar,  walking  nine  miles  and 
back  every  day  for  the  sake  of  the  instruction 
and  pleasure  tliey  aflforded  liini. 
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In  1772  he  engaged  in  school-keeping  in  Brad- 
ford, Massachusetts,  and  soon  after  at  Ruiuford, 
now  Concord,  N.  11.,  where  he  improved  his  cir- 
cumstances by  marrying  a  widow,  Mrs.  Rolfe. 

He  was  with  the  American  army  at  Lexington, 
and  at  Cambridge  on  the  arrival  of  Washington 
as  commander-in-chief,  but  afterwards  became 
identified  with  the  royalist  side.  He  sailed  for 
England  in  January,  1776.  After  a  residence  of 
several  years  in  that  country,  where  lie  became 
known  as  a  scientific  man,  and  held  a  post  in  the 
office  of  the  department  of  American  affairs,  he 
was  sent,  near  the  close  of  the  war,  to  New  York, 
where  he  raised  a  regiment  of  dragoons  and 
became  a  lieutenant-colonel. 

In  1784  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
knighted  by  George  HI.  In  consequence  of  his 
scientific  reputation,  he  received  an  invitation 
from  the  Bavarian  government  to  remove  to  that 
country.  He  accepted  the  i)roj>osal,  and  resided 
for  some  years  in  Munich,  where  he  introduced 
several  refoniis  in  the  police  service.  One  of  his 
most  successfid  efi^orts  was  in  the  treatment  of  tlie 
beggars,  with  whom  the  streets  of  Munich  were 
infested.  On  a  given  day,  sallying  out  with  a 
proper  military  force,  he  swept  these  vagrants 
from  the  8treet*<,  and  by  establishing  houses  of 
industry,  bronght  many  of  them  to  adopt  thrifty 
habits.  He  was  made  a  Count  by  the  Elector 
Palatine,  the  title  Rumford  being  his  own  selec- 
tion, in  compliment  to  his  former  residence,  and 
received  decorations  from  many  of  the  courts  of 
Europe.  Visiting  England,  he  projected  tlie 
Royal  Institution,  and  suggested  Humphrey  Davy, 
then  but  twenty-two,  as  the  head  of  '\U  chemical 
department.  In  1802,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
married  a  second  wife,*  the  widow  of  Lavoisier, 
from  whom  he  was  soon  sepanited.  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  pension  from  the  King  of  Bavaria,  he 
resided  at  Auteuil,  near  Paris,  till  his  death, 
August  20,  1814.  His  funeral  oration  before  the 
Institute  was  delivered  by  Cuvier.f 


^  His  first,  *'  whom  he  sppwrs  to  hare  deserted,  died  in  New 
Hampsbira,  in  1792."— Habine's  American  Loyaltots,  644. 

t  An  elegant  and  expensive  marble  monument  was  erected  in 
the  English  garden  at  Munich,  during  Count  Runiford's  absence 
fttmi  Bayaria,  bearing  the  following  inscription  in  German : — 

Stay,  wanderer. 

At  tbe  ereative  flat  (»f  Charles  Theodore 

Bomford,  the  friend  of  manliind, 

by  genius,  taste,  and  love  inspired, 

Changed  this  once  desert  place 

into  what  thou  now  beholdest. 

And  on  tb«  oppotite  side  :— 

To  him 

who  rooted  out  the  grratest  of  public  evUfl, 

idleness  and  mendicity ; 

Believed  and  instructed  the  poor, 

and  founded  many  institutions 

for  tbe  educating  of  our  yoatb. 


By  his  will  he  bequeathed  one  thonaanddollari' 
annually,  and  the  reversion  of  other  soina,  to  the 
'^  University  df  Cambridge,  in  the  State  of  KaiKt- 
chusett^  in  North  America,  for  the  purpose  of 
founding,  under  the  direction  and  management  of 
the  Corporation,  Overseers,  and  Government  of 
that  University,  a  new  Institution  and  Profeaaor- 
ship,  in  order  to  teach,  by  regular  courses  of  aca- 
demical and  public  lectures,  accomimnied  with 
proper  experiments,  the  utility  of  the  physical 
and  niatheniatical  sciences,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  useful  arts,  and  for  the  extension  of  the 
industry,  i)rosperity,  happiness,  and  well-being 
of  society."  In  December,  1816,  the  Rumford 
Pn)fessorship  was  established  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  appointed  the  first 
professor.  In  his  Inaugural,  after  reviewing  the 
pn>gres8  of  physical  science,  and  the  advantages 
of  New  England  culture,  he  pronounced  a  judi- 
cious eulogy  on  the  founder,  ^\^th  this  general 
summary  of  his  various  philosophical  improve- 
ments in  private  and  political  economy : — 

^^  In  the  prosecution  of  them  he  was  led  to  the 
observation  of  many  curious  phenomena  of  light 
and  caloric,  with  which  the  world  has  bei-n 
made  acquainted.  The  application  of  these  to  n^e, 
and  the  various  contrivances  he  ojigiimted,  to 
increase  the  convenience,  economy,  and  comforts 
of  living,  have  given  a  character  to  his  writings, 
and  are  everywhere  associate<l  with  his  name. 
His  pursuits  might  even  be  embodied  into  a 
science,  for  their  object  is  ever}'where  known ;  a 
science  conversant  with  a  multiplicity'  of  details, 
but  i)ossessing  unity  of  design ;  a  science  humble 
in  the  sphere  of  its  operations,  but  noble  in  Its 
ultimate  destiny;  a  science  which  every  man 
must  practise,  but  which  philosophers  and  phi- 
lanthropists must  extend;  one,  which  should  it 
ever  demand  a  definition,  would  be  found  to  be 
the  science — of  clothing,  of  wanning,  and  of 
nourishing  mankind/^ 

His  daughter,  b^  permission  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  bore  the  title  Countess  of  Rumford.  6h6 
came  to  America  after  her  father^s  death,  and 
lived  at  Concord,  where  she  died  in  1862.  Her 
will  secured  the  fine  estate  on  which  she  resided 
to  the  purposes  of  an  asylum  for  indigent  children. 
His  EiUfays^  Political^  Economical^ and Philoscphi- 
cal*  were  published  in  London,  and  were  re- 
printed in  Boston,  in  1798.  The  several  chapters, 
which  are  somewhat  curiously  arranged,  cover  a 
wide  sphere  of  philanthropy.  Tliere  are  8})eculi)- 
tions  and  calculations  on  the  treatment  of  beg- 
gars, in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  expe- 
riences in  Munich,  of  the  foundation  and  regulation 
of  the  Houses  of  Industry  established  under  his 
direction,  the  improvement  wronght  in  morals 


Go,  wanderer. 

and  strive  to  equal  him 

In  genius  and  actirity, 

and  us 

in  gratitude. 

^  Essays,  Political,  Economical,  and  Philosophical  ByBen- 
iamin  Count  of  Rumford,  Knight  of  the  Orders  of  tbe  White 
Eagle,  and  St  Stanislaus ;  Chamberlain,  Prli^  Coonsellor  of 
StiUe,  and  Lieutenant-Oeneral  in  the  Service  of^his  MoetSereno 
Hlriincss  the  Elector  Palatine,  Reigning  Dnke  of  Bavarlc: 
Colonel  of  his  Regiment  of  Artillery,  and  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff  of  his  Army;  F.R.S.  Acad.  R.  Ilibor. 
Berol.  Elec  Boicoe.  Falat  et  Amer.  Soc.  The  first  .\m«ric8n, 
from  the  Third  IxHidon  Edition  Boston :  Printed  by  Maimliif 
A;  Lorlng,  for  David  Weet,  March,  1T98. 
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Bnnera  of  the  paupers  by  the  kind  treat- 
liey  received.  A  lurge  Hpooeis  devotad  to 
amon  of  cheap  fuod,  one  of  the  chapters  on 
tfjeot  being  headed,  "Of  the  Pleaiure  of 
,  and  of  the  iiieoiu  tjiat  nut}-  be  em]^f  ed 
rcanng  it." 

Barlow,  in  the  MountaJnH  of  Savoy,  when 
red  for  a  while  frinii  the  hixurim  <'d'  Pane, 
1  poem  for  the  consolatjon  of  his  (tii)^! 
fmen  at  home,  on  tlie  joys  and  aaHOciatlona 

S'  Pudding.  As  a  pendant  to  tiiat  quaint 
OIL,  the  render  inaj  desire  to  p()»iees  him- 
Count  Biiiufbrd'e  soieiildfio  handling  of  the 
rticle: — 

^rd  to  die  noat  BdvantaAeoiu  metbod  of 
ndian  Com  aa  fboJ.  I  would  (tronglj  reconi- 
particulnrtf  when  iC  is  amiilojed  for  feeding 
3r,  a  dish  made  of  it  tJurt  li  in  the  highest 
ion  throughont  Ainerioa..ii)id  which  ts  really 
:ood,  aud  very  itourisl^^  This  is  called 
itdding;  apdltis  madtUL.Sie  fuUowiiig  man- 
k  aoaiiUtJT '6f  wi^i  pJi^iortioDed  to  the 
y  of  hasE^'^uJ[lin|>  JuwiEM  to  be  made,  is 
u-theflr«'itiaiiop«l  iAUpUt,  or  kettle,  and 
:r  qinuiti)^  of  Mll.fot' teMftiODK  tKc'pidding 
irsrlomlydhMolTedlntiie  watet,  Indian  meal 
>d  into  IV  by  little  and  little,  widi  a  wooden 
ritk  a  long  faondle,  while  the  water  goes  od 
eated  and  made  to  b<>il ;  great  care  being 
oput  in  the  meal  by  Very  Mnall  tjiisntitiea, 
uftiDK  it  slowly  thruiigli  the  fingers  of  the 
id,  and  stirring  the  water  about  very  brislily 
Mine  time  with  the  woo.lcu  spooo.  with  the 
and,  to  mix  the  meal  with  the  water  in  sucli 
■er  OS  to  prevent  tumpd  being  Ibrmed.  The 
hould  be  added  so  slowly,  that,  when  the 
i»  brought  to  boil,  the  mass  should  not  be 
'  than  watvr^niel,  and  half  an  hour  more,  at 
should   be   ein[iloyed  to  add  the  additional 

fof  meal  neccKtary  fur  bringing  the  pudiling 
the  proper  consistency ;  iluring  which  time 
Id  be  stirred  nbout  continually,  and  kept  eon- 
belling  The  method  of  determining  when 
Jding  has  aiujuii-ed  the  pro|)er  consistency  is 
he  wooden  spoon  need  for  stirring  it  bei[ig 
upright  in  the  middle  of  the  kettle,  if  it  falls 
more  meal  must  be  added ;  but  if  tlie  padding 
ciently  thick  and  adhesive  to  support  it  in  a 
1  position,  it  is  declared  to  be  proof ;  and  no 
leol  is  added.  If  the  boiling,  instead  of  being 
led  only  half  an  hour,  be  prolonged  to  three 
n  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  the  puiMJng  will  be 
irobly  improved  by  this  prolongation, 
hasty-pad iliiig.  when  done,  tuny  be  eaten  ' 


.  n  lieu  of  bread  ;  a-.id  uaeil  in  this  way 
markably  palatable.  It  may  likewise  be  eaten, 
hot,  with  B  sauce  composed  of  butter  and 
sugar,  or  butter  and  moloEee^,  with  or  with- 
few  drops  of  vinegar;  nnd  however  peo[ile 
are  not  been  accustomed  to  this  American 


icli  never  fails  to  be  much  liked  by  those  who 
jnstomed  to  it.  The  aniveraal  fondness  of 
lans  for  it  proves    that  it  mutt   have   some 

fcr  in  a  country  which  produces  all  the  deli- 
)f  the  tahin  in  the  greatest  nbntidance.  it  is 
be  BU]>po«ed  that  a  wliole  nation  should  hare 
so  depraved  as  to  give  a  decided  preference 

particular  species  of  Ibod  which  has  oot 
ing  to  recommend  it. 


The  tnonner  in  which  hasty-pudding  !■  eaten  with 
butter  and  sngar,  or  butter  and  molasses,  in  America, 
isasfollovi:  The  hasty.pudding  being  spread  out 
equally  unon  a  plate,  while  hot,  an  excavation  is 
made  id  the  middLe  of  it,  with  a  spoon,  into  whkb 
excavation  a  piece  of  butter,  an  large  as  a  nutmeg,  is 
put;  and  npoa  it,  a  spi>o:iful  of  brotvn  sugar,  or 
more  commonly  of  molaasea  The  butter  being  soon 
melted  by  the  heat  of  the  pudding,  mixes  with  the 
sugar,  or  molasses,  and  forms  a  snuce,  which,  being 
confined  in  the  excavaUon  mode  for  It.  occupies  the 
middle  of  the  plate,  llie  pudding  is  then  eaten 
with  B  spoon,  each  spoonful  of  it  being  dipt  into  the 
sauce  belbra  it  is  carried  to  the  lunulh ;  care  being 
hod  in  taking  it  up,  to  begin  on  the  ontude,  or  near 
the  brim  of  the  pwe,  anrl  to  approach  the  centre  by 
regular  advances,  in  order  not  to  demolish  too  sooQ 
■"'       which  forms  the  reservoir  for  the 


Fireplaces  and  chimneys  are  one  of  his  impor- 
tant topics,  and  a  volume  is  in  gTe.it  port  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  cooking  appamtua,  illus- 
traled  with  diagrams  and  engraving. 

The  style  of  these  essays  i-i  plain  hot  clear.  His 
suggeiitions  are  extremely  valuiible,  and  anticipate 
many  of  the  ideas  of  Sorer  and  other  aathora  on 
dietetics  of  the  present  day. 

DATID  HUMPHBETS. 

Datid  Humpiikets,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolntion, 
who  wrote  patriotic  and  martial  poetry  in  t)ie 
camp,  the  frienil  and  hooseliold  ooinpanion  of 
Washington,  was  bom,  tlio  sna  of  a  Congi'ega- 
tioiud  clergyman,  the  I^v.  Daniel  IIuinphreyB,  in 
Derby,  Connecticnt,  in  1753.  Ho  was  educated 
at  Yale  College,  wht-re  he  fell  in  witii  Dwight 
and  Trombull,  with  whom  he  fbmieil  a  personal 
and  literary  friendship,  which  wi»  not  neglcoI«d 
in  adfir  life.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  be 
entered  the  anny,  bccoTiiing  attached  to  Putnam's 
staff  as  iii^or,and  in  1780  became  aide,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  in  Washington's  Ktntf ;  or  as  ho 
himself  recitu)  these  military   inoidenta   of  hia 


With  what  high  ehie&  T  plny'd  my  early  part. 
With  Parsons  first,  whose  eye,  with  piercing  ken. 
Reads  throagh  the  hearts  the  charaoten  of  men ; 
Then  how  I  aided,  in  tlie  f<dl'wuig  scene. 
Death-daring  Pntnani — then  immartol  Urcene^ 
Then  how  great  WashingUia  my  youth  approv'd, 
la  rauk  preferred,  and  as  a  parent  lov'd. 

To  Putnam,  Hnmphreya  showed  his  gratitude  by 
writing  his  life — a  Biuocith  am)  complimentary 
piece  of  biography,  which  certainly  anticipates 
no  modem  doubts  of  the  bravery  of  "  Old  nit."* 
His  iDt«rconrse  with  Washington  did  not  eiul 
with  the  war.  lie  acconiuonied  him  on  his  re- 
tirement to  Virginia,  residing  with  him  tuoru 
than  a  year,  and  agttin  retnming  after  his  visit  t<i 
Europe,  tu  live  in  this  privileged  house  in  1768, 
until  Washington  became  President,  when  Hiini- 
phrej's  travelled  with  him  to  New  York.     Of  his 
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domeatio  inUtuftcy  with  Washington,  Hnmphrem 

iu  his  Mount  Ytmoa,  an  Ode,  has  left  a  graU^nl 
reminisoence.  Indeed,  in  his  vei8&<  the  reader  is 
nerer  bug  out  of  sight  of  Waabington.  His  gra- 
titnde  never  tires  of  expresging  itself,  and  this  is 
»  moat  amiable  feature  of  his  character.  The  mea 
was  formed  for  friendship.  His  conntenanoe  is 
faSX  of  bencTolence,  which  in  his  long  bachelor 


sbont  fortj-6ve — overflowed  in  kind  retnenibran- 
0«e  of  his  associates.  In  a  piea.«aut  poetical 
epistle  written  to  a  young  lady  in  B4«ton,  and 
dMed  at  New  navon  in  1T80,  he  celebrata  • 
sleigh-ride  journey  which  broaght  him  among  bis 
friends  in  Connecticut. 

Some  dnys  elapa'd,  I  iom:'d  quite  brave  OH 
And  fuuud  mj  Trumburi  st  ^ew  Ilaven  ; 
lliBu  whom,  more  humour  nerer  man  did 
rmimi — DOT  lirea  n  Mm)  more  candid — 
But  who,  unning,  would  know  hereaft«', 
The  repartees,  and  penis  of  laughter, 
Or  how  much  glee  thoae  laughters  yield  mi% 
Uangre  the  systeni  ChesteriieldioiiJ 
Barlow  1  uw.  and  here  began 
Ily  frieudship  for  tliat  spotless  man  ; 
'Whom,  though  the  world  does  not  yft  tuow  it, 
Qreot  nature  farm'd  her  loftiest  poet 
But  Dwight  was  absent  at  North -Hampton, 
That  bard  sublime,  and  rirtne's  cliampion. 
To  whom  the  charms  of  verse  belong, 
'       r  epio  song. 


The  father  of  o 


Dnriog  bis  war  scenes  he  had  written  his  Ai- 
drai  to  tnt  Armiet  of  lh«  United  Slattt  qf  America 
in  1T83,  when  he  was  encamped  at  Peekskil),  and 
the  foe  was  in  possession  of  New  York  and 
Oharleeton.  In  this  Bddre»<  he  refers  to  Pre«dent 
Davies's  celebrated  early  prophecy  of  the  great- 
n^  of  'Waahingtoa  in  \  irginia,  in  the  old  French 


dards  taken  at  which  place  he  was  the  honored 
bearer  Xa  the  govemmentt  His  poem,  the  Ad- 
dress, was  translated  into  French  by  the  accom- 
phshed  courtier  and  soldier  of  the  early  period 
of  the  war,  the  Marquis  do  Chastellux-t  From 
the  pictures  of  war  in  this  production,  tiie  death- 


\  "This  nMmonble 


L  hb  prueDtliic  Ibe  ttsfHUrds,  mi 
irhcD  Ibt  pwt  and  lohllar  ms  Id 
IIM,  ai  SHnrdrr  oT  LtgatloD  Id 

ilip'i  Am.  Tbealre,  p.  t*, 

tdUii  to  FtsokllD,  fti\a.  JnD>  «.  IISL— 


ninlcd  bT  a  Dvilih . 
Eoroiio.  £«twHn  ITG. 
Mr.  J^D^raDD.'— DddI 

i  Msniqlt  do  CfcMli  , 

"When  j'DU  vers  [o  Franco,  tbsre  wu  nu  nsod  Dialling 
AUKrlcmi.     Wo  had  only  la  nj,  look,  iirt  U  Ottir  repre 

bHa  aiM.  It  Is  aol  aDrtuDDBbia  u>  uouH  aoet  the  Inle 
of  a  klikd'bBaned  hot  thuDiAilcH  nilluir,  ud  lo  flx.  rn»n  t 

the  faapplnfM  of  contrlhullnir.  Such  hoa  bo^h  my  motiTi 
tiaoolaaDf  Calonel  HumphnTa's  pwm.  Mj  eucceaa  hag  f 
squalled,  aod  sTrn  BQrpwH<l,  my  «icp*etatlon  ^'"'  ^-^-- 
UnpoWloteceLiHl  the  wort  T"'  •—--  -- 

Grf«cUy  at  eonrt.  eapevUll;  1 
T*  pralKd  II  highly. 

one  lo  read.  lluA  lo  make  It  aa 
— flpatks'i  Wsf U  or  FnuiUlD, 


It  haa  Bucwded 


Boenoe  of  Soamtnel  and  Laurens,  the  anthor  anl-' 
mates  the  soldiery  by  a  view  of  the  ftatore  bonn^' 
lands  of  the  West,  m  a  description,  the  tranqml 
contrast  of  which  to  the  opening  passages  was 
much  admired  by  a  French  critic.  The  poem  wu 
noticed  in  England,  Chastellux  speaking  of  its 
having  been  read  there  in  olnbs,  to  whioh  tbe 
public  was  admitted. 
In  17&4,  HomphreyB,  in  the  oapadty  of  Secffr 


ci  ud^i 


lUlfDl 


(^J^C^/(iCy/^ 


tary  of  Legation,  sailed  for  Europe  with  JeSSae- 
80n  then  proceeding  to  join  bis  fellow  commis- 
nonera,  Eranblin  and  Adorns,  in  Paris.  Uw 
vessel,  the  Courrifr  da  t Europe,  left  Boston  in 
July,  and  Eusciusbo  was  one  of  the  passengers. 
Hmnphreys,  always  ready  with  his  verses  for  the 
occasion,  wrote  on  board  ship  a  poetical  epistle 
of  the  voyage  to  bis  friend  Dr.  Dwight,  in  which 
he  celebrates 

OorPoliah  Mend,  whose  name  still  sonnds  soliard. 

To  make  it  rliyme  would  puzxle  any  bard  ; 

That  youth,  whom  bays  and  laurels  oariy  crowi^d. 

For  virtus,  science,  arts,  and  onus  rcuowD*d. 

The  desoriplion  of  the  oabin  soenery  wonld  q>> 
pear  to  have  anticipated  the  glories  of  a  OoIGb* 
steamer. 

Bee  the  great  cabin  nigh,  its  doon  anfold. 
Show  fleeting  forms  from  mirrors  fix'd  in  giddl 
O'er  painted  ceilings  briglitcr  prospects  ri»% 
And  rural  scenes  agnin  delight  our  eyeOi 

jance  may  1 
with  a  fsonltv  of  being  pfei 
than  a  great  display  to  a  dull  oWrver.  Facts  are 
so  sumptnuns  now,  on  a  voyage  U>  Liverpool,  that 
there  is  no  room  left  for  the  iinaginatioii,  aod  tiie 
man  who  should  write  verses  abont  pinah  or 
gilded  carving  would  be  justly  acooniitea  a  snob. 
Uwight  met  tliis  epistle  by  another  datal 
Greenlietd,  tlie  next  year,  in  whieh  be  take*  a 
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higher  strftin  of  eloquence,  and  cautions  his 
friend  against  the  8e<luctlons  of  Earope.  His 
picture  of  the  Travelled  Ape  in  this  production,  is 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  passages  of  American 
satire.  A  Poem  on  the  Happiness  of  America^ 
addressed  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States^ 
was  written  by  Humphreys  during  his  residence 
abroad,  and  is  the  longest  of  his  productions, 
extending  to  mo:*o  than  a  thousand  lines.  It  puts 
Washington's  Farewell  to  the  Anny  in  verse, 
celebrates  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  American 
life,  glances  at  the  men  of  the  old  Continental 
Congress. 

His  listening  sons  the  sire  shall  oft  remind. 
What  pojfent  sages  first  in  Congress  join*d ; 
The  fiuthful  Hancock  graced  that  early  scene. 
Great  Washington  appeared  in  godlike  mien, 
Jay,  Laurens,  Clinton,  skill'd  in  ruling  men. 
And  he,  who  earlier,  held  the  farmei^'s  pen. 
Twos  Lee,  illustrious  at  the  father's  head. 
The  daring  way  to  independence  led. 
The  self-taught  Sherman  urgfd  his  reasons  clear. 
And  all  the  Livingstons  to  U'eedom  dear; 
What  countless  names  in  fair  procession  throng, 
With  Rutledge,  Johnson,  Nash  demand  the  song  I 

And  urges  a  naval  cmsade  against  the  Algerines, 
in  those  days  the  tyrants  of  the  sea,  and  conclud- 
ing poetically,  and  pn>phetically  as  it  turned  out 
when  Decatur  took  nold  of  them,  with  a  brilliant 
triumph  over  those  marauders.  In  Humphreys's 
volume  of  1804,  the  copy  of  this  poem  is  set 
down  as  the  tenth  edition.  Several  of  its  topics 
are  again  handled  in  the  author's  Poem  on  the 
Future  Glory  of  the  United  States  of  America  ; 
indeed  a  certain  monotony  of  subjects  and  treat- 
ment runs  through  all  his  verses.  He  had  little 
variety  in  thought  or  execution. 

Humphreys  returned  in  1786  to  Connecticut, 
where  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature, 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  for  the 
western  service,  and  where  he  joined  his  poetical 
friends  in  the  composition  of  the  Anarchiad.* 
We  next  find  him  on  his  second  residence  at 
Monnt  Vernon,  about  this  time  employing  his 
Idsnre  in  translating,  or,  as  his  title-page  calls  it, 
"imitating''  from  Uie  French  of  M.  tie  Mierre,  a 
tragedy  (with  a  very  happy  ending)  entitled.  The 
Wtaow  of  Malabar^  Avhich  was  acted  by  Hollam's 
old  American  Company  at  Philadelphia,  in  1790. 
It  is  a  showy  sketch  of  a  pky  for  stage  purposes, 
tail  of  intensity  in  italics,  and  shrieks  ascending 
to  small  pica  capitals.  The  lady,  having  just  buried 
a  husband  whom  she  never  loved,  is  about  to  be 
sacrificed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
on  the  funeral  pile.  The  young  Brahtuin  whom 
the  high  priest,  in  a  brief  summary  sttige  style, 
orders  to  look  to  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
mony, turns  out  her  brother,  which  is  crisis 
nnmber  one:  then  there  is  opportunely  an  in- 
Tading  army  on  hand,  with  one  of  whttse  officers 
the  lady  had  once  been  in  love  when  travelling 
from  the  Ganges.  The  preparation  goes  on  with 
passionate  arguments  and  expostulations  touching 
the  rite  oro  and  eon.  The  widow  is  at  the  pile, 
which  she  has  ascended,  when  at  the  last  moment 
fbr  interruption  the  French  general  steps  in  to  the 
rescue,  and  the  curtain  falls,  but  not  until  a  very 

^  As  the  ehtof  band  In  this  prodnotion  was  borne  br  Hop- 
Una,  we  have  placed  our  aoojant  of  it  in  our  notice  of  him. 


clever  epilogue  written  by  the  author  of  M'Ungal 
is  recited,  which  laughs  at  the  agreeable  termina- 
tion of  the  painful  atfair,  and  pleasantly  tells  the 
audience,  with  a  travesty  of  Pope's  verses,  how 
much  better  off  Columbia's  daughters  are  than 
ladies  subjected  to  such  heathen  dispensations. 

For  here,  ye  fair,  no  servile  rites  bear  sway, 

Nor  force  ye— (though  ye  promise) — to  obey : 

Blest  in  the  mildness  of  this  temp'rate  zone, 

Slaves  to  no  whims,  or  follies — but  your  own.^ 

Here  custom,  check*d  in  ev'ry  rude  excess. 

Confines  its  influence  to  the  arts  of  dress, 

O'er  charms  oclips'd  the  siilc-long  hat  displays, 

Extends  the  hoop,  or  pares  away  the  stays. 

Bedecks  the  fair  with  artificial  gear. 

Breast- works  in  front,  and  bishops  in  the  rear : — 

The  idol  rears,  on  beauty's  dazzling  throne. 

Mankind  her  slaves,  and  all  the  world  her  own ; 

Bound  by  no  laws  a  husband's  whims  to  fear, 

Obey  in  life,  or  bum  upon  his  bier ; 

She  views  with  equal  eye,  sublime  o'er  all, 

A  lover  perish — or  a  lap-dog  fall — 

Coxcombs  or  monkeys  from  their  chains  broke 

loose — 
And  now  a  husband  dead — and  now  a  goose. 

Mrs.  Henry,  who  recited  the  prologue,  ha !  a 
word  to  the  men,  which  marks  the  time. 

Your  vict'rics  won^your  revolution  ended — 
Your  constitution  newly  made— and  mende:! — 
Your  fund  of  wit — ^your  intellectoal  riches — 
Plans  in  the  closet— in  the  senate  speeches — 
Will  mark  this  age  of  heroes,  wits,  and  sages. 
The  first  in  story  to  the  latest  ages ! — 
Go  on — and  prosper  with  your  projects  blest. 
Till  your  millennium  rises  m  the  west : —  ^ 

We  wish  success  to  your  politic  scheming. 
Rule   ye  the   world! — and  then — be    rul'd    by 
women  I — 

• 

Humphreys  also  wrote  a  comedy,  which  he 
failed  in  his  attempts  to  get  upon  the  stage. 
Dunlap,  who  saw  the  author  and  the  play  in 
Boston  in  1805,  relates  how  Humphreys  en- 
deavored to  persuade  the  manager,  Bernard,  to 
bring  it  out,  how  ^^  it  was  extremely  unlike  those 
comedies  Bernard  owed  his  fame  to,  and  repaid 
by  imparting  the  vivifying  influence  of  his  art," 
and  how  ^^the  wary  comedian  heard  the  poet 
read,  drank  his  Madeira,  said  '  very  well '  now 
and  then — ^bnt  never  brought  out  the  play." 

In  1794  Humphreys  was  appointed  the  first 
American  ambassador  to  Lisbon,'*'  where  he  re- 
sided for  six  years  till  1797,  when  he  became 

^  Of  Homphreys^s  diplomatic  business  the  author  of  MTlngal 
has  some  pmaant  ndllery  in  a  letter  to  Oliver  Wolcott,  dated 
Hartford,  December  9,  1789 : — ^  Pray,  congrratulate  Colonel 
Hamphreys,  In  my  name,  on  his  late  promotion  in  the  diplo- 
matic line.  If  I  understand  the  matter  rightly,  he  holds  the 
same  post  which  Crispe  promised  Ooorge  in  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field. Yon  remember  Crispe  told  him  there  was  an  embassy 
talked  of  from  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Chickfisaw 
Indians,  and  he  would  use  his  interest  to  get  him  appointed 
secretary.  Tell  him  not  to  be  discouraged  too  much  at  hb 
want  of  success.  The  President  has  tried  him  on  M'Gillivray 
first,  and  he  did  not  suit  the  skull  of  the  savage,  but  we  cannot 
argue  fh>m  that  ciraumstance  that  he  could  not  fit  as  easy  as  a 
Aill-bottomed  wig  upon  the  fWt-headod,  sot-headed,  and  crazy- 
headed  sovereigns  of  £urope.  Tell  him  this  story  also  for  his 
comfort,  and  to  encourage  his  hopes  of  speedy  employment :  A 
king  being  angry  with  an  ambassador,  asked  him  whether  his 
master  hiM  no  wise  men  at  court,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to 
send  him  a  fool  ?  '  Sire,'  said  the  other, '  my  master  has  many 
wise  men  about  his  court,  but  he  conceived  mo  the  most  pro- 
per ambassador  to  your  Mi^esty.*  Upon  this  principle  I  am 
In  daily  expectation  of  heuing  that  he  is  appointed  minister 
plenlpo.  to  Oeorge,  Louis,  or  the  stadtholder." — Oibbs's  Me* 
,    moirs  of  the  Admiubtralloos  of  Washlugtou  and  John  Adams. 
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fii.«  iJii^p  B1.4  f«*«  kiUil.  tKM'I«»Ei.b-Tli3uia2 
Li'I.  wM»i4e>L  '  TLii  faavo^k  v**  <■-'-  -':.—-*•  if  • 
•liK-wiiIf,  whifh.  with  >i«r  ar.Lca:  wi'I:*^  ibi'li 
••iTWl  y»«rH  ii.fai-t^l  the  vicic-tr.  Tt-i  T.rr«»«t 
mmiiwi.It  •|f:-tnty<^  by  th^;  riila— ^*  -yf  s«~hM- 

niirh  i,f  (Tiit.-^lii.t :  nj-in  bein*  rivn-^Ir  :  i^ioti.iK 
woul-l  ifi^i.i-riilly  flv  t»  the  v»;«m  tv^-^  ^  » 
tan,  tUf  i,-it  vii.trr  vilb  *:.uth*r  li^^r  vfakAfc 
Ihi*  w»ir,  at  l>-iiKih.  Ixnaitie  hkIi  am  ai-^aUt 
Dui-aiii'-  HitX  Mr.  fiittiatn  Friti.-r>.-l  ii.to  >  ■!!■ 
li'iii  « ith  fivi:  iif  hi4  ii^ighbuuH  Ur  h(u.i  »'  1  ■■■If 
uiitil  Ihev  coulil  iln-tpiy  Ii<-t.  T*>-.  by  Touam. 
wi-r>r  t<>  lie  muKtai.lly  in  imrfuiL  It  Vm  kai'**- 
tint,  h>vitif(  bpt  thv  to«s  fr»iii  oi^fc  fivl  br  a  W^ 
trB]>,  iJhi  mule  one  travk  ilmrter  iha:i  iIm  otbs 
I(y  thi*  vi^tif^  Ihi:  irttrfucra  m-c^nU«J.  lu  a  V^ 
Hiow,  Ihn  riiDl«  of  Ihia  prrnicioiu  auiniAL  Ba^Bf 
foIloBX-d  hM-  K.  Coni.i-inicnt  rivir,  aid  tbnrj  *( 
Iiml  tunii''l  liflpk  in  a  direct  i-<iiin>e  (uirBrdt  IVkoM 
tli<y  iiiiiii.-<]iot.lv  r.turn*d,  and  bv  ten  c'Hmk  *• 
i.i'it  iiionitiiK  tlie  bl<H.I-]i<iiii>d>  lia^l  dnvn  her  iM* 
A  <ten,  iitxiiit  thm-  mU<-«  di>-turit  from  the  hoBfcrf 
Jlr,  (■iitriaiii.  The  pw.ple  ™.in  cilleoted  »itb  dep. 
Kill*.  *tn>w,  fire,  anit  Biil|jhur.  In  ottark  the  MM- 
inoii  eiii'tiiy.  Wilh  thii  R|i|ianitii«.  aeveral  uuiar 
emiAii  oRiirta  were  inBil<<  to  rurce  litr  fnini  the  lia- 
lliiT  hiHiiiilx  painv  bulk  biully  uoui.d.il.  an.l  reAwd 
til  ri-tiirii.  Tlie  Kiniike  uf'lilaiinfr  i-tiav  had  w 
eflin:!.  Hot  did  tlic  fiiiiin  nf  bimit  briai»toiie.  vitk 
wliirli  tlie  cDviTii  was  BUcil,  e<iui|>rl  her  to  quit  tbt 
n-lirvninit.  WrsriMl  vith  siieh  fniitli-.-K  aiimpti- 
(wiiii'li  iiail  hniiiKiit  the  time  to  ten  n'tliMk  at  nigUj 
Mr.  J'litiiuin  trii"!  oliee  motn  t«  iiiiike  )iii>  drg  eoler, 
lint  til  vulti.  Ii<-  |in>p<ire<I  to  his  nrgni  mantogo 
ihiwii  iiit<ithoeHrrr»  urid  ohiHit  the  wolf:  ihenepo 

till'  ninnliT.  aiiKTy  at  Ihe  diHippoiiitmetit,  and  de 
rlHrin^  limt  hit  von  nxhameil  to  have  a  vovard  in 
liiK  ritiiiily,  riiuilvcd  himivlf  to  destroy  tlie  feronaO 
lic'Si-l,  h'rt  "lir  t-hoiilil  (wope  tliroiigh  Mime  iinkrovn 
fiHiiiri' of  tilt'  rock.  Uii'  iieightxnir!!  atrni'filv  reman- 
HlnitiHl  M)|^iun  Uie  in'iiluu*  eutenirine :  'but  be, 
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knowing  thai  wild  aoniiaiB  wera  intiimdtted  bj  fire, 
wid  haying  provided  several  ■tripa  of  bireh*bM*k, 
the  only  ooliibiMliUe  material  which  he  eould  ob- 
tain that  would  aflford  light  in  this  deep  and  dark- 
■ome  cave,  prepared  for  his  descent  HaTing,  ac- 
cordingly, diTcsted  himself  of  hie  coat  aiid  waistcoat, 
and  having  a  long  rope  fiistenod  round  his  legs,  by 
which  be  might  be  pulled  back,  at  a  concerted  sig- 
nal, he  entcr^  heau-foremoety  with  the  blaiing  torch 
in  his  hand. 

The  aperture  of  the  den,  on  the  east  side  of  a  very 
high  ledge  of  rocks,  b  about  two  feet  square ;  from 
thence  it  de:»ceads  obliquely  fifteen  feet,  then  run- 
ning horizontally  about  ten  more,  it  ascends  gradu- 
ally sixteen  feet  towards  its  tcfmination.  The  sides 
of  this  subterraneous  cavity  are  composed  of  smooth 
and  solid  rocks,  which  seem  to  have  been  divided 
from  each  other  by  somiB  former  earthquake.  Hie 
top  and  bottom  are  also  of  stone,  and  tne  entrance, 
in  winter,  being  covered  with  ice,  is  exceedingly 
slippery.  It  is  in  no  place  high  enough  for  a  man 
to  raise  himself  upright,  nor  in  any  part  more  than 
three  feet  in  width. 

Having  groped  his  passage  to  the  horizontal  part 
of  the  den,  the  most  terrifying  darkness  appeared  in 
front  of  the  dim  circle  of  light  afforded  by  nis  torch. 
It  was  silent  as  the  house  of  death.  None  but  mon- 
sters of  the  desert  had  ever  before  explored  this  so- 
litary mansion  of  horror.  He,  cautiously  proceed- 
ing onward,  came  to  the  ascent,  which  he  slowly 
mounted  on  his  hands  and  knees,  until  he  discovered 
the  glaring  eye-balls  of  the  wolf,  who  was  sitting  at 
the  extremity  of  the  cavern.  Startled  at  the  sight  of 
fire,  she  gu.ished  her  teetli,  and  gave  a  sullen  growL 
Ai  soon  as  he  had  made  the  necessary  discovery,  he 
Ideked  the  rope  as  a  signal  for  pulling  him  out  The 
people  at  the  mouth  of  the  den,  who  had  listened 
with  painful  anxiety,  hearing  the  growling  of  the 
wolf,  and  supposing  their  friend  to  be  in  the  most 
imminent  danger,  drew  him  forth  with  such  celerity 
that  his  shirt  was  stripped  over  his  head,  and  his 
■km  severely  lacerated.  After  he  had  adjusted  his 
ekithes,  and  loaded  his  gun  with  nine  buck-shot, 
holding  a  torch  in  one  band,  and  the  musket  in 
the  other,  he  descended  the  second  time.  When  he 
drew  nearer  than  before,  the  wolf,  assuming  a  still 
more  fierce  and  terrible  appearance,  howling,  roll- 
ing her  eyci,  snapping  her  teeth,  and  dropping  her 
head  between  her  legs,  was  evidently  in  the  atti- 
tude, and  on  the  point  of  springing  at  him.  At  the 
critical  instant  he  levelled  and  fired  at  her  head 
Stunned  with  the  shock,  and  suffocated  with  the 
smoke,  he  imme  liatcly  found  himself  drown  out  of 
the  cave.  But  having  refreshed  himself,  and  per- 
mitted the  smoke  to  dissipate,  he  went  down  the 
third  time.  Once  more  he  came  within  sight  of  the 
wolf,  who  appearing  very  passive,  he  implied  the 
torch  to  her  nose,  and  perceiving  her  dead,  he  took 
hold  of  her  ears,  and  then  kicking  the  rope  (still  tied 
round  his  legs)  the  people  above,  with  no  small  ex- 
altation, dragged  them  both  out  together. 

I  have  offered  these  facts  in  greater  detail,  be- 
eause  they  contain  a  display  of  character ;  and  be- 
cause they  have  been  erroneously  related  in  several 
European  publications,  and  very  much  mutilated  in 
the  history  of  Connecticut,  a  work  as  replete  with 
ikisehood  as  destitute  of  genius,  lately  printed  in 
London. 

Momrr.  vxshon  :  an  odx.* 

By  broad  Potowmack*s  azure  tide. 
Where  Vernon's  mount  in  sylvan  pride, 
Display's  its  beauties  far. 


Great  Waahingtoa/tO'paaedid  iliades. 
Where  no  nnlMllow'd  :witk  imvadet, 
Retired  from  fields  of 


*  Written  at  Moant  Yemou,  Aognst,  1788. 


Angels  might  see,  with  joy,  the  sage. 
Who  taught  the  battle  where  to  rage. 

Or  quenchM  its  spreading  flame. 
On  work»  of  peace  employ  that  hand. 
Which  wav'd  the  blade  of  high  command. 

And  hew*d  the  path  to  fame. 

Let  others  sing  his  deeds  in  arms, 

A  nation  sav'd,  and  conquest*s  charms : 

Posterity  shall  hear, 
Twas  mine,  returned  from  Europe's  oourts^ 
To  share  his  thoughts,  partake  his  sports, 

And  sooth  his  partial  ear. 

To  thee,  my  friend,  these  lays  belong : 
Thy  happy  seat  inspires  my  song, 

Witn  gay,  perennial  blooms, 
With  fruitage  fair,  and  cool  retreats. 
Whose  bow'ry  wilderness  of  sweets 

The  ambient  air  perfumes. 

Here  spring  ite  earliest  buds  displays. 
Here  latest  on  the  leafless  sprays 

Tlie  plumy  people  sing ; 
The  vernal  show  r,  the  ripening  year, 
Th*  autumnal  store,  the  winter  orear, 

For  thee  new  pleasures  bring. 

Here  lapp'd  in  phikwophio  ease. 
Within  thy  walks,  beneath  thy  trees 

Amidst  thine  ample  farms. 
No  vulgar  converse  heroes  hold. 
But  past  or  future  scenes  unfold. 

Or  dwell  on  nature's  charms. 

What  wondrous  eora  have  we  seen. 
Placed  on  this  isthmus,  half  between 

A  rude  and  polished  state ! 
We  saw  the  war  tempestuous  rise. 
In  amis  a  world,  in  blood  the  skies. 

In  doubt  an  empire's  fate. 

The  storm  b  calm'd,  seren'd  the  heav'n. 
And  mildly  o'-er  the  climes  of  ev'n 

Expands  th*  imperial  day : 
"  O  God,  the  source  of  light  supreme, 
Shed  on  our  dusky  mom  a  gleam. 

To  guide  our  doubtful  way  I 

"  Restrain,  dread  Pow'r,  our  land  from  crimes t 
What  seeks,  though  blest  beyond  all  times, 

So  querulous  an  age  f 
What  means  to  freedom  such  disgust ; 
Of  change,  of  anarchy  the  lust. 

The  fickleness  and  rage !" 

So  spake  his  countr3r's  friend,  with  sighs, 
To  find  that  country  still  despise 

The  legacy  he  gave — 
And  half  he  fear'd  his  toils  were  vain. 
And  much  that  man  would  court  a  chain. 

And  live  through  vice  a  slave. 

A  transient  gloom  o'ercast  his  mind : 
Yet,  still  on  providence  reclin'd. 

The  patnot  fond  believ'd. 
That  powV  benign  too  much  had  done. 
To  leave  an  empire's  task  begun. 

Imperfectly  achiev'd. 

Thus  buoy'd  with  hope,  with  virtue  blest. 
Of  ev'ry  human  blite  possessed. 

He  meets  the  happier  hours : 
His  skies  assume  a  lovelier  blue. 
His  prospects  brighter  rise  to  view. 

And  fairer  bloom  his  flow'ra. 
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A  soiro. 
{TrandaML  from  Ihs  French.) 

It  rains,  it  rains,  my  fair, 

Come  drive  your  white  sheep  fast : 
To  shelter  quick  repair, 

Haste,  shepherdess,  make  hasta 

I  hear  the  water  pours, 

With  pattering  on  the  vines : 

See  here  I  see  here  I  it  lours — 
See  there  the  lightning  shines. 

The  thandcr  dost  thou  hear  f 
Loud  roars  the  rushing  storm : 

Take  (while  we  run,  my  dear,) 
Protection  from  my  arm. 

I  see  our  cot,  ah,  hold  I 

Mamma  and  sister  Nance, 
To  open  our  sheep-fold. 

Most  cheerily  advance. 

God  bless  my  mother  dear, 

Mv  sister  Nancy  too  I 
I  bring  my  sweetheart  here, 

To  sleep  to-night  with  you. 

Go  dry  yourself,  my  friend, 

And  make  yourself  at  home- 
Sister,  on  her  attend : 

Come  in,  sweet  lambkins,  come. 

Mammn,  let's  take  good  care 

Of  all  her  pretty  sheep ; 
Iler  little  lamb  we'll  spare 

More  straw  whereon  to  sleep. 

Tis  done— now  let  us  haste 
To  her; — -you  here,  my  fair  I 

Undress'd,  on,  what  a  waist  I 
My  mother,  look  you  there. 

Let's  sup ;  come  take  this  place, 

You  shall  be  next  to  me ; 
Tliis  pine-knot's  cheerful  blaze 

Shall  shine  direct  on  thee. 

Come  taste  this  cream  so  sweet. 

This  syllabub  so  warm ; 
Alas  I  you  do  not  eat : 

You  feel  e'en  yet  the  storm. 

Twas  wrong — ^I  press'd  too  much 
Your  steps,  when  on  the  way ; 

But  here,  see  here,  your  couch — 
There  sleep  till  dawn  of  day, 

With  gold  the  mountain  tips : — 
Good-night,  good-night,  my  dove  I 

Now  let  me  on  your  lipe 
Imprint  one  kiss  of  love. 

Mamma  nnd  I  will  come, 
As  soon  as  morn  shall  shine. 

To  see  my  sweetheart  home. 
And  ask  her  hand  for  mine. 


Tns  Momnrr, 

Who  Fhavcd  blinself  and  bis  Frl«nds. 

Arable. 


Addreasod  to  the  Hon. 


A  man  who  own'd  a  barber's  shop 
At  York,  and  shav'd  full  many  a  fop. 
A  monkey  kept  for  their  amusement ; 
He  made  no  other  kind  of  use  on't — 
This  monkey  took  great  observation. 
Was  wonderful  at  imitation, 
And  all  he  saw  the  barber  do. 
He  mimic'd  straight,  and  did  it  too. 


It  obano*d  in  shop,  the  dog  and  cat. 
While  friseur  din'd,  demurely  sat, 
Jacko  found  naught  to  play  the  knave  in. 
So  thought  he'd  try  his  hand  at  shaving. 
Around  the  shop  in  haste  he  rushes. 
And  gets  the  razors,  soap,  and  brushes ; 
Now  puss  he  fix'd  (no  muscle  miss  stiis) 
And  lather'd  well  her  beard  and  whiskers, 
Then  gave  a  gosh,  as  he  began — 
The  cat  cry'd  **  waugh  1"  and  off  she  ran. 

* 

Next  Towser's  beard  he  tried  his  skill  in. 
Though  Towser  seem'd  somewhat  unwilling: 
As  bi^y  here  again  succeeding. 
The  dog  runs  howling  round,  and  bleeding 

Nor  yet  was  tir'd  our  roguish  elf; 
He*d  seen  the  barber  shave  himself; 
So  by  the  glass,  upon  the  table. 
He  rubs  with  soap  his  visage  sable. 
Then  with  left  hand  holds  smooth  his  jaw^— 
Hie  razor  in  his  dexter  paw ; 
Around  he  flourishes  and  slashes. 
Till  all  his  face  is  seam'd  with  gashea. 
His  cheeks  dispatch'd— his  visage  thin 
He  oock'd,  to  shuve  beneath  his  chin ; 
Drew  razor  swift  as  he  could  pull  it, 
And  cut,  from  ear  to  ear,  his  gullet 

Moral 
Who  cannot  write,  yet  handle  pens. 
Are  apt  to  hurt  themselves  and  friends. 
Though  others  use  them  well,  yet  fools 
Should  never  meddle  with  edge  tools. 

JAMES  THACHEB, 

Thb  author  of  the  American  Medical  Blogr^ 
phy^  was  bom  at  Barnstable,  Massachusetttti  in 
1754,  of  a  New  England  family,  which  fiffores 
conspicuously  in  the  lists  of  Harvard  CoUege. 
The  close  of  his  medical  education  with  Dr. 
Abner  Uersey,  a  noted  Massachusetts  physician, 
brought  him  to  the  opening  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  eagerly  stepped  forward  in  the 
cause,  and  secured  the  post  of  surgeon^s  male  in 
the  provincial  hospital  at  Cambridge.  He  next 
became  attached  to  one  of  the  Eastern  regiments, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  hospital  duties  after  the 
field  at  Saratoga.  He  was  afterwards  stationed  at 
the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  and  was  at  West 
Point  in  1780,  at  the  time  of  the  treason  of 
Arnold,  and  witnessed  the  execution  iji  Andr§. 
He  was  also  present  at  the  surrender  of  Com- 
wallis.  Of  these  and  other  incidents  of  the  oam- 
pai^^ns,  he  gave  an  interesting  account,  in  his 
Aluitary  Journal  during  the  American  JHevolu" 
tionary  War,  from  1776  to  1788,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1824.  After  the  war  he  settled  in 
Plymouth,  Massachui<ett8,  where  he  remained 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  in 
the  composition  of  his  numerous  writings,  till  his 
death,  at  the  advanced  age  ci  ninety-one,  in  May, 
1844.  Besides  the  Military  Journal  already  men- 
tioned, he  was  the  author  of  an  American  Nev 
Dispensatory^  1810 ;  Obsetratums  on  Hydropho- 
hia,  1821 ;  the  Modem  Practice  <tf  Phyeic^  1817 ; 
the  American  Orchardiet,  1822;  a  Practical 
Treathie  on  the  Management  of  Bees,  1829 ;  an 
Essay  on  Demonology,  Ghosts,  Apparitions,  and 
Popular  Superstitions,  1881 ;  a  Jaietory  of  Ply- 
mouth,  1832 ;  besides  various  contributions  to  the 
journals  on  medical  and  scientific  topics.  His 
American  Medical  Biography^  or  Memoire  of 
Eminent    Physicians   who   have  flowieked   in 
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York. 


Am«ri«a,  was  onbliahM]  in  two  Tolnmea,  in  1928, 
a  work  of  diligence  and  authority  which  hog 
always  eommanaed  the  n»pect  of  the  profession. 
The  Anurieaii  MtdUal  Biography,  by  Dr.  Steplien 
W.  WilliamB,*  may  be  regarded  as  a  sapplcnient 
to  this  work. 

OOLDUBIA  COLLEOK. 

Fbom  an  intiiuatiun  iu  tlie  records  of  Trinity 
church  it  wonld  appear  that,  as  early  aa  the  yvar 
1703,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, then  ret>r«uented  by  Iiord  Conibiiry,  to 
e  for  B  college  on  tlie  island  of  New 
subject  a))[»ears  ftirtlier  to  have  oc- 
cnpied  the  attention  of  Bishuj)  Beriieley  wIk'II  his 
Bermuda  plan  hod  fiiiled.  In  171«  a  iinivinciol 
act  was  passed  for  ruliuiig  money  for  the  |iur|NMe 
by  lottery ;  and  in  the  iiuit  few  yeata  a  siirii  ga- 
thered in  this  way  of  more  than  throe  thousand 
four  hundred  punnds,  which  was  placed  in  the 
Itands  of  tnuteu,  a  m^ority  of  whom  were  mem- 
bora  of  the  Cbnrcb  <k  England,  and  a  part  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  veatry  of  Trinity  church. 
The  op|>osition  to  this  Charch  of  England  interest 
for  a  long  time  thwarted  the  plans  of  the  ooll<^. 
It  was  led  by  Mr.  William  Livingston,  who  agi- 
tated the  subject  in  his  periodical,  "  The  lnde|>en- 
dent  Reflector,"  striving  to  ilef^  the  proposed 
royal  charter,  and  eubatitute  another  institution, 
under  an  act  of  Assembly,  to  take  |ios.Hession  of 
the  funds.  The  charti.-r  of  King's  College  vea*, 
however,  granted  on  the  Slat  of  October,  1754, 
and  Livingston  again  bent  his  otFurtg  to  set  up 
I'.is  own  plan  of  a  college.  His  op|>i>gition  ondud 
simply  in  divertlngonehalf  of  the  funds  set  apart 
to  the  city  corporation,  by  which  the  college  was 
so  far  the  loser.  Dr.  6ainuel  jnlmson  had  been 
in  tlie  meantime  invited  fn>m  his  parish  at  Strat- 
ford to  take  chanro  of  the  new  institution.  A 
better  choice  could  not  have  been  mode.  A 
native  of  Guilford,  Connecticut,  And  a  graduate 
of  Yale,  he  was  one  of  the  young  clergymen  of 
that  region  who  accompanied  President  Cutler 
to  Enj^aiid  for  Episcupal  onlination.  He  returned 
to  Stratford  a  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Oi)9;>i:l.  He  had  become  the 
friend  of  Berkeley,  whose  theory  of  Idealism  be 


'  adopted,  and  invited  his  Uherolity  to  Yale.  The 
University  of  Oxford  hud  conferred  on  him  the 
.  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.  Dr.  Franklin  was 
;  anxious  that  ho  sliuuld  take  diarge  of  the  IFnivei^ 
I  sity  of  Pennsylvania.  With  surli  honorable  asso- 
'  ciations  he  arrived  at  New  York  in  Ills  fifty- 
'  oightli  year. 

Bisliop  Berkeley,  who  was  acquainted  witli  the 
i  wishes  of  the  friends  of  learning  for  a  college  in 
Nmv   York,  wrote  from   hia   see  of  Cloyoo  to 
'  Johnson,  in  1740.    AnUcipating  the  fhture  spe- 
I  ctolity  of  the  college,  its  attention  to  classical 
studies,  he  impressed  upon  the  man  marked  out 
for  its  president,  that  "tlio  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  be  well  tuught.    lie  this  the  first  care  as 
'  to  learning  I"     To  this  lie  added  an  injunction 
1  for  tlio  principal  care  of  "  good  life  and  morals ;" 
I   reuominenda  that  the  institution  should  start  well, 
I   with  the  int\uion  of  "  a  good  ta<ite  into  the  so- 
I  oiety,"  by  a  handsome  provision  for  its  president 
and  fellows,  and  suggested  tlint  "small  ]iroimums 
in  books,  or  distinctions  in  habit,  ma\'  i>rove  use- 
I  ful  encoarogemeuts  to  the  students."* 
I      The  colli^  was  organized  in  May,  17S5,  when 
Trinity  clinreh  conveyed  to  ita  governors  the. land 
inclosed  by  Church,  Barclay,  and  Murray  streets 
to  the  Hudson  river.    The  onlv  conditions  of 
the  gift  were  tliat  the  president  sliould  always  be 
a  moniber  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  its 
liturgy  should  lie  used  in  tlie  sorvlco  of  the  col- 
lege.   Beyond  this  there  was  to  be  no  exoloMon 
fbr  religious  opinion.     The  eollogu  se:il  w.is  adopts 
ed  from  a  device  preimrt-d  liy  the  iiri-sident. 

Application  was  mndo  to  Engluiid  for  funds. 
James  Jay  went  over  as  applicam,  and  associated 
with  Dr.  Sniith,  provost  of  the  ci>llege  in  Phila- 
delphia.   A  largo  sum  was  colleoted  for  biith  insti- 
tutions.    On  the  aSd  of  August  the  lirat  stone  of 
the  college  building  was  hid  by  the  governor, 
Sir  Charles  Hardy,  who  had  favored  the  object 
at  the  outset,  on  his  iirat  arrival.     The  first  Com- 
menoement  was  held  in  1758.     The  original  build- 
ing, the  central  )>ortion  of  the  present  edifioe,  was 
completed  in  ITGO.     The  preudenl,  soon  contem- 
plating retirement,  from  age,  made  application  to 
Archbishop  Seeker,  in  England,  for  an  osustsnt, 
who  might  succeed  to  hia  office,    Mylcs  Cooper, 
a  young  graduate  of  Oxford,  a  man  of  learning 
and  of  some  tast«  in  poetry,  was  selected.     Dr. 
Johnson  retired  to  Stratford,  when  Cooper  be- 
came president,  in  1763,  mid  pa'«ed  his  doys  in 
hi'4  ministry,  till  his  deaUi  In  1TT2  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five.    IIo  wished  at  the  cliwe  of  his  days 
that  he  might  die  like  his  friend  Berkeley,  to 
whom  death  came  snddenly  in  the  quiet  of  hia 
home,  and  a  siinilar  end  was  vouclisofed  hiiiut 
The  poetical  inscription  on  the  monument  over 
his  remuna   at  Stratford,  was  written  by  Ur. 


If  decent  dignity, 
The  clieerfiO  heal 


',  and  modest  mien, 
■nd« 


and  unaullied  truth, 
,  and  hia  March  in  yoath  ; 
In  charity,  through  all  the  rac*  he  rui. 
Still  wishins  well,  and  doing  pnd  Ut  man) 
U  learning  free  from  pedantry  aa'l  jiridu) 


Uw  App»»>  trfirhaMitMl  Uk. 
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and  TJrtnc  valkiiiK  side  bj  aiJo ; 
.  to  mark  hi*  being'*  aim  and  «nd, 
De  through  Ufe  tha  Tathcr  aiui  the  friend ; 
*e  niubitkin  in  th;  aoul  can  raiite, 
e  Ihy  reverence  or  deninud  thy  prai*e, 
.er,  er«  yet  thou  quit  thi>  earthly  ecene, 
>re  bin  iiomv,  and  be  vliat  he  lioa  beco. 

uhniwii's  life  vraa  written  liy  liis  friend  Dr. 
mdler,  tho  xonloiifi  advocatu  uf  ciiisc()]iacy,  but 
1  not  a|>)icur  till  1S05.* 

Bcsii1i>s  a  number  of  diBcuurafs  mid  other  writ- 
gn  on  cbarch  toiiics,  l>r.  Jolnwnri  ptibUahed,  in 
riO,  a  Syitem  of  Morality  onil  u  Vomptndiutn 
f  Logic  and  ilelaphi/tiei,  treiiliKes  wlUi  which 
Jei^jiuiiiii  Franklin  wtu  so  jilunsud  Hint  In'  printed 
them  tOKcthiT  iu  a  volnino  in  ]7u'2,  wliU-h  vus 
reprintt.<l  in  Lond<in,  wlicro  nlsu  a  lltird  edition 
iip|ic.in.-d  in  1764,  corrccteU  bv  the  nuthor,  witli 
a  iircfncu  by  J>f-  Witlinni  Sinitli,  alU-rwards  pro- 
VMt  of  tiiu  Colk'i;*)  of  PeiiiiByhimiB.  An  £ng- 
lith  and  Htbrne  Oramtitar,  lil-iiig  tlio  firtit  short 
nidimentw  of  tho  two  lanKUoges  taught  togetlier, 
to  wliicli  is  added  a  Synuiisis  of  alt  tho  Purba  of 
I^ortihig,  ii])iieftred  from  tiia  pen  in  London,  in 
ITSr.t 

Tho  name  of  the  second  prt-sident.  My  Ice  Coo- 
jKr,  lM.'irig  Biiniewliat  pruiiiinuiitly  ciinni.'ctud  with 
the  Revohitionary  era  in  New  York,  and  hi* 
story  fui-nUhing  several  luitabic  an(.i?dutee,  it  may 
be  of  interoKt  tu  state  jMirticukrly  what  ia  known 
of  hia  life  and  writiDgs. 

Uyles  Cooler  came  over  to  America  in  1782. 
Uo  uronght  a  lettiT  from  ArclibiBliop  Seeker, 
who  had  cluwen  him,  at  tho  reiiucst  of  the  col- 
lege, M  a  oiiin|ieteiit  aasistiuit  and  Bucci.-s8or  to 
President  Johnson.  Tlieoniiubleand  useful  friend 
tu  America,  Dr.  Folher^ll,  had  u  liand  in  this 
ui>]Miiutiiiei]t.t  lie  WHM  tliun  but  twenty-seven 
years  of  agv;  a  youtliAil  IncinnlH>nt  of  so  grave 
an  uffloe,  iu  whidi  he  was  fiilly  instaltixl  tlie  fol- 
lowing year.  Cooper  was  bum  in  17S5.  Ho 
tixik  die  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  die  Univer- 
sity of  Oxlord  in  1700,  and  tlio  nuxt  year  ptib- 
lisnud  a  vohinw  of  (Ntems  by  mbH^riiition  at  that 


gentleman  who  sang  of  cfiloe,  Delia,  atid  Silv 
pnt  old  utorivs  of  ciivkoldry  into  cpigroina,  and 
wrat«  heroin  little  |)ovn)B  on  lodicV  gi^tcrs ;  at 
times  Butwiding  into  tnuuiuilUty  in  an  ode  to 
Content luv tit,  or  some  touching  lines  to  a  Sing- 
ing Bird  iu  ConflnemeDt,  and  rising — if  it  be 
riKiDg — into  (full  sl.inatson  sarred  subjects;  filr 
all  dt  tlHs<e  thiiitp  did  Uylea  Cooper  in  his  sslnd 
[kyit  at  Uxford,  before  he  cauie  tu  America  to 
confront  "  ciins  irf  liberty  "  on  tho  Ilud.'^tn.  It  is 
nut  Ukoly  that  he  btuught  lunuy  oupies  of  his 


Poems  orer  for  the  dm  of  the  rtadoits  and  tfai 
trfea  of  sober  Dr.  Johnson  of  Ounneoticiit,  witk 
the  letter  of  tlia  archbishop.  Same  of  hla  T«ati 
are  oensnrable,  thon^  tba  taste  ctf  the  an  al- 
lowed pnblioatioii*  then  to  gentlemen  wht«n  tbc 
more  delioate  standard  of  the  present  day  wonU 
r^ect. 


onuu  BndburT  Chuidltr  wu  borr  In  W<Hid*lAek.  Con- 
il.junlwiiiuiiniiliuWofyiilB.^^  !(•' woaurfilnnl In Enic- 


.    Ucdkiluilw 


Iiuirical  Bkrld 


UNulKlhlnwii,  N.'W  Jtrm. 
llw  uc  of  t\xtt-rimt.  In  IIXX  IHa 
'enld,  igilut  Cbwincj'  of  Booton. 


t  An  llliuirical  f&rloh  oF  Colambla  CoHnn.  In  llta  CHt  of 
K.ir  Turk,  IMS.  br  N.  F.  Uoar*.  lair  I'nFliIcnt.  .V  iinill 
Tuluina  cuniiacttj  fllled  wlih  Impcin^ni  liif.Tit.iil.iQ.  Wo 
b»o  Ih*d  gTHUljlDdtbtod  to  itablthrnl  Lwralltc  tbrou^bout 


y-t^/^t>;^^<^ 


It  was  one  of  the  doctor's  notions  in  his  bo 
that  ixuver,  bower,  tower,  slmuld  be  prfnl 
when  they  moile  one  syllubla  in  poetry,  iwi- 
l>owre,  towre,  and  he  niiKlcstly  stateH  in  his 
settled,  upoli^tio  prefacA,  that  some  of  his  pc 
were  imitations,  and  others  were  written  V 
fiiends. 


He  was  a  member  of  a  literary  club,  which. 
those  of  modem  days,  mixed  pp  a  little  lit< 
with  a  grtat  deal  tJoonviviality."* 

On  the  brenklng  out  of  the  Bevolntior 
Ciiojier,  with  Seabnri'  and  Aiichmuty,  wei 
ontlioTorA'sidelnwrilinpondedieining. 
i«  *aid  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  tnu-t 
cation  of  the  times— ^4  Pritndlu  Addr 
Ttiuoti'ib/e  Amerifani,  on  the  M$Mt  iff 
tieal  Coi'futiont ;  in  ahieh  tk»  nnwr 
qutjieti  n/  tuifeutly  oppMing  (A«  Gi 
and  of  a  grnaral  Jfon-Jmportatimf 
ttated;  wliicli  one  of  hie  pufais,  the  J 
ander   llnniillon,  who  bad  inatrioul 
Culk'Re  in  ITTl.  answered  with  wgnel 
i^  twice  iiieiitioiied  in  M'Fincol. 

Cooiier  became  exceedingly  obw 


•  M-VlfVai^lJf.nfnanl,  inn.     "Al 
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people,  as  one  of  the  Tory  plotters,  and  in  April, 
1776,  he  and  his  friends  received  a  significant 
hint  from  a  nuhlished  letter,  signed  *'*•  Three  Mil- 
lions," to  "  fly  for  their  lives,  or  anticipate  their 
doom  by  becoming  their  own  executioners."* 

On  the  night  of  May  10,  of  that  year,  after 
Hamilton  und  his  youthful  companions  had  de- 
stroyed the  guns  on  tlie  Battery,  and  one  of  their 
comrades  hiui  fallen,  the  mob  became  incensed, 
and  proceeded  to  expel  Dr.  Cooper  from  the  col- 
lege. Hamilton  and  Tronp.  students,  ascended 
tl^  steps,  and,  to  restrain  the  rioters,  Hamilton 
addressed  them  *^  on  the  excessive  impropriety  of 
their  conduct,  and  the  disgrace  they  were  bring- 
ing on  the  cause  of  liberty,  of  which  they  pro- 
fened  to  be  the  champions."  Dr.  Cooper,  who 
mistook  the  case  and  tliought  he  was  exdting  the 
people,  cried  out  from  an  upper  window,  ^^Don^t 
listen  to  him,  gentiemen ;  he  is  crazy,  he  is  crazy" 
— bat  Hamilton  kept  them  en^pged  till  the  Tory 
president  escaped.t  He  made  his  way  half-dressed 
over  the  college  fence,  and  wandered  about  the 
shore  of  the  Hudson  till  near  morning,  when  he 
found  shelter  in  the  old  Stuyvesant  mansion  in 
the  Bowery,  where  he  passed  the  day,  and  was 
at  night  taken  on  board  Uie  Kingfisher,  Captain 
James  Montagu,  an  English  ship-of-war  in  the 
harbor,  in  which  he  sdled  to  England.^  He  kept 
the  anniversary  of  these  events  next  year  by  writ- 
ing a  poem,  full  of  the  circumstances,  wmch  he 
published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July, 
1776.  It  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  his  poetical 
powers. 

vruRis  WBiTTKw  OTS  Tin  xmriTfo  or  thi  10th  or  mat, 

iTTft,  BT  AJt  XXILX  FBOM  ▲MXBIOA. 

To  thee,  O  God,  by  whom  I  lire, 
The  tribute  of  my  soul  to  give 

On  this  eventful  day, 
To  tliee,  O  God,  my  voice  I  raise ; 
To  thee  address  my  grateful  praise, 

Aod  swell  the  duteous  lay. 

Now  has  this  orb  unceasing  nm 
Its  annual  circuit  round  the  sun, 

Sinee  when  the  heirs  of  strife. 
Led  by  the  pale  moon's  midnisht  ray, 
And  beat  on  mischief,  urged  their  way. 

To  seize  my  guiltless  life. 

At  ease  my  weary  limbs  were  laid. 
And  slnnibers  sweet  around  me  shed 

The  blessings  of  repose : 
UnooDsciouA  <^  the  daric  desi^, 
1  knew  no  base  intent  was  mme, 

Aud  therefore  feared  no  foes. 

When  straight,  a  heav'n-directod  youtli. 
Whom  oft  my  lessons  led  to  truth. 

And  honour's  sacred  shrine, 
Advancing  quick  before  the  rest, 
With  trembling  tongue  my. ear  addrest, 

Yet  sure  in  voice  divine : 

**  Awake !  awake !  the  stonn  is  nieh — 
This  instant  rouse— this  instant  ny — 

The  next  may  be  too  late — 
Four  hundred  men,  a  murderous  band, 
Aceeas,  imnortunate,  demand. 

And  ahAe  the  groaning  gate." 


*  Force's  Americsn  Arehfyea,  Fourth  Series,  il.  880. 
t  Ltlb  of  Hamilton,  bv  Jobn  C.  Hamilton,  vol  L 
t  Preot  N.  F.  Moore^a  Historical  Sketch  of  ColoniMa  Col- 
ieire.  l>.  SI,  and  A|ipeiullz. 


I  wake — ^I  fly — while  loud  and  near. 
Dread  execrations  wound  my  ear, 

And  Borc  my  soul  dismay. 
One  avenue  alone  remaincci, 
A  speedy  passage  there  I  gained, 

And  winged  my  rapid  way. 

That  moment,  all  the  furious  tlirong, 
An  entrance  forcing,  poured  along. 

And  filled  my  peaceful  cell ; 
Where  harmless  jest,  and  modest  mirth. 
And  cheerful  laughter  oft  hud  birth. 

And  joy  was  wont  to  dwelL 

Not  e'en  the  Muses'  hallowed  fane* 
Their  lawless  fury  can  restrain. 

Or  check  their  headlong  haste ; 
They  push  them  from  their  solemn  seats* 
Profane  their  long  revered  retreats, 

And  lay  their  Pindus  waste. 

Nor  yet  content — ^but  hoping  still 
Their  impious  purpose  to  fulfil. 

They  force  each  yielding  door; 
And  while  their  curses  load  my  head 
With  piercing  steel  they  probe  the  bed. 

Ana  thirst  for  hunum  gore. 

Meanwhile  along  the  sounding  shore. 
Where  Hudson's  waves  incessant  roar, 

I  work  my  weary  way ; 
And  skirt  the  win<Ungs  of  the  tide. 
My  faithful  pupil  by  my  side. 

Nor  wish  the  approach  of  day. 

At  length,  ascending  from  the  beach. 
With  hopes  revive<£  by  mom  I  reach 

The  good  Palemon's  cot ; 
Where,  free  from  terror  and  affright, 
I  calmly  woit  the  coming  night 

My  every  fear  forgot 

"Twas  then  I  scaled  the  vessel's  side,f 
Where  all  the  amities  abide. 

That  mortal  worth  can  boast ; 
Whence,  with  a  longing,  lingering  view, 
I  bade  my  much  loved  York  adieu. 

And  sought  my  native  coast 

Now,  all  composed,  from  danger  fifir, 
I  hear  no  more  the  din  of  war, 

Nor  shudder  at  alarms ; 
But  safely  sink  each  night  to  rest. 
No  malice  rankling  through  my  breast. 

In  Freedom*%  fostering  arm& 

Though  stript  of  most  the  world  admirer, 
Yet,  torn  by  few  untamed  desires, 

I  rest  in  calm  content ; 
And  humbly  hope  a  gracious  Lord 
Again  those  blessings  will  afford 
^WThich  once  his  bounty  lent. 

Yet,  still,  for  many  a  faithful  frien(\ 
Shall,  day  by  duy,  my  vows  ascerd 

Thy  dwelling,  O  my  God  1 
Who  steady  stdl  in  virtu^t  causi*, 
Deepising/a<;/u>n'«  mimic  laws, 

like  paths  of  peace  have  trod. 

Nor  yet  for  friends  alone — ^for  a//. 
Too  prone  to  heed  sedition's  call. 
Hear  me,  indulgent  Ueav'u  1 


*  He  alludes  to  the  college  edifice  converted  into  a  military 
hospital,  and  whieh  a  note  on  thin  pasaage  intended  for  his 
English  n*adors  describes  a» — **  an  elegant  edifice,  sLoce  con* 
verted  into  common  borracka."* 

t  Th«  Klngflshar,  Captain  James  Montagu. 
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"  O  may  they  cast  their  arms  nway, 
To  Thee  and  George  submission  pay, 
Repent,  and  be  forgiven." 

Upon  his  arrival  in  England  Dr.  Cooper  be- 
came one  of  the  ministers  of  the  English  Clmpel 
in  Edinburgh,*  in  which  capacity  he  died  at  that 
city,  suddenly,  May  1, 1786.  The  epitaph  wliich 
he  wrote  for  himself  is  characteristic : — 

Here  lies  a  priest  of  English  blood, 

Who,  Uving,  lik'd  whate'er  was  good ; 

Good  company,  good  wine,  good  name, 

Yet  never  hunted  after  fame ; 

But  as  the  first  he  still  preferred, 

So  here  he  chose  to  be  interr'd, 

And,  unobscurM,  from  crowds  witlulrcw 

To  rest  among  a  chosen  few, 

In  liumble  hopes  that  Sovereign  love 

Will  raise  him  to  be  blest  above. 

His  portrait,  which  hangs  in  the  college  library, 
was  engraved  for  a  biographical  article  in  the 
American  Medical  and  Philosophical  lkegister.\ 
It  exhibits  his  happy  constitutional  temi>erainent. 

Upon  the  flight  of  Dr.  Cooper  in  1776,  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Moore  was  appointed  pi*esident 
pro  tcm.y  but  the  college  e<lucation  was  soon  en- 
tirely interrupted  by  the  Revolution.  The  build- 
ing was  taken  possession  of  as  a  military  hospital ; 
the  library,  containing  many  valuable  works  from 
the  University  of  Oxford  and  other  sources,  was 
removed  and  almost  destroyed,  but  a  few  of  the 
books  coming  to  light  many  years  afterwards  in  a 
room  of  St.  Paul's  chapel.  There  were  conse- 
quently no  graduates  from  1776  to  1784.  On  the 
restoration  of  peace  the  iron  crown  was  removed 
fipom  the  cupola  of  King's  College,  which  hence- 
forth, by  the  act  of  1784,  and  under  the  new  or- 
«inization  of  trustees  established  in  1787,  became 
Columbia  College.  The  firet  student  who  pre- 
sented himself  after  the  Revolution  was  Dewitt 
Clinton ;  one  of  the  last  who  left  the  college  be- 
fore it  was  Alexander  Hamilton.  John  Ran- 
dolph, of  Virginia,  appears  among  the  early  stu- 
dents of  the  restoration. 

A  new  president  was  appointed  in  1787,  Wil- 
liam Samuel  Johnson,  of  Stratford,  son  of  the 
first  incumbent.  He  was  fifty  years  of  age  at  the 
time,  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  Harvard,  had 
been  a  delegate  to  Congress  of  1706  at  New  York, 
and  agent  of  Connecticut  in  England,  where  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  such  men  as  Seeker, 
Berkeley,  Lowth,  and  others,  including  the  levia- 
than Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  became  his  corre- 
spondent on  his  return  to  America.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  had  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity  from  Oxiford.  Among  other 
honors  and  offices  he  was  delegate  to  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  exercised  an  important  infiuence  in  its  deli- 
berations. While  Congress  sat  in  New  York  he 
represented  his  native  state  in  that  body,  assist- 
ing with  Ellswortli  in  the  formation  of  the  judi- 
ciary, and  on  its  removal  to  Philadelphia  resigned 
his  senutorship,  and  occupied  him^ielf  exclusively 
>\'ith  tlie  government  of  the  college  till  his  with- 
tlrawal  in  1800  from  the  infirmities  of  years.    He 
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died  in  Stratford,  in  1819,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two.  Yerplanck  has  applied  to  hia  retirement 
the  lines  of  Dr.  Johnson : — 

The  virtues  of  a  tcmpernte  prime. 
Bless  with  an  age  exempt  from  scorn  or  crime 
And  age  tbnt  melts  with  unperceived  decay, 
And  glides  in  pious  innocence  away ; 
Whose  peaceful  day  benevolence  endears, 
Whose  night  congratulating  conscience  cheers, 
The  geneml  fav*nte  as  the  general  friend. 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  sliail  wish  its  end  f  * 

The  Rev.  Charles  Wharton,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  elected  his  successor,  but  immediately  resign- 
ing, the  Rt  Rev.  Bei\jamin  Moore  was  choeen, 
and  held  the  office  from  1801  to  1811. 

The  Rev.  William  Harris  succeeded  Bishop 
Moore  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  till  1829. 
For  the  first  six  years  of  his  administration  Dr. 
John  M.  Mason  was  in  a  manner  associated  with 
the  office,  with  the  title  of  provost,  an  ofiScer 
who,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  was  to  sup- 
ply his  place. 

The  Hon.  William  A.  Duer,  elected  at  the  close 
of  1829,  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  till 
1842. 

William  Alexander  Duer  was  bom  September 
8,  1780,  at  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  county.  New 
York.  His  father  was  Commissary-General  for 
the  Northern  Department,  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  After  the  declara- 
tion of  peace,  1783,  he  began  the  study  of  law 
with  the  eminent  Peter  S.  Duponceau,  m  Phila- 
delphia, and  continued  it  with  the  late  Nathaniel 
Pendleton  of  New  York.  Dunng  the  qnati  war 
with  France  of  1798,  he  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  midshipman  in  the  Navy,  and  served 
under  Decatur.  On  the  a<yu8tment  of  the 
French  question  he  resumed  his  law  studies  with 
Pendleton,  and  being  admitted  to  tlie  bar  in 
1802,  shortly  afterwards  formed  a  connexion  in 
busines:)  with  Edward  Livingston,  who  was  then 
district  attorney  and  mayor  of  die  city,  whidi 
continued  until  the  latters  removid  ti>  New  Or- 
leans. He  then  formed  a  professional  partner- 
ship with  his  brother-in-law,  Beverly  Robinson. 
About  this  period  he  made  his  first  essays  in 
authorship  as  a  contributor  to  a  partisan  weekly 
paper,  the  Corrector^  conducted  by  Dr.  Peter 
Irving,  and  enlisted  in  the  support  of  Burr.  It 
was  a  temporary  affiur,  and  the  parties  engaged 
in  it  were  by  no  means  committed  subsequently 
to  any  di^afiection  towaids  the  high  character 
of  Oeneral  Hamilton.  Mr.  Duer  sliortly  after 
loined  Livingston  at  New  Orleans,  and  aevc^ 
himself  to  the  study  of  tlie  Spanish  civil  law. 
He  was  successful,  but  was  induced  by  the  cli- 
mate and  his  marriage  with  a  lady  of  New  York, 
the  daughter  of  Wiuiam  Denning,  a  prominent 
Whig  of  the  Revolution,  to  resume  his  practice 
in  the  latter  city.  In  his  new  position  he  con- 
tributed literary  articles  to  his  fnend  Dr.  Irving^s 
newspaper,  the  Morning  Chronicle,  He  next 
opened  an  office  in  his  native  town,  Rhine- 
beck,  and  in  1814  was  elected  to  the  State  As- 
sembly. In  tin  4  position  he  was  api>ointecl  chair- 
man of  a  committee  on  colleges,  academies,  and 
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other  interests  of  science  and  literature,  and  snc- 
oeeded  in  the  patisage  of  a  bill  which  in  the 
original  of  the  existing  law  on  the  subject  of  the 
common  school  income.  He  was  also  chairman 
of  the  important  committee  which  arraigned  the 
constitutionality  of  the  state  law  vesting  the 
right  of  river-navigation  in  Livingston  and  Ful- 
ton.* He  continued  in  the  legislature  till  1820. 
During  this  time  he  bore  a  prominent  part  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  present  canal  legis- 
lation, and  employed  his  efforts  to  check  abuses 
growing  out  of  the  old  lottery  system.  In  1822, 
with  the  adjustment  of  the  courts  under  the  new 
oonstitution,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Ck>urt  in  the  third  circuit,  and  held  the 
office  for  seven  years,  till  his  appointment  to  the 
presidency  of  Columbia  College.  In  his  new 
administration  he  soon  arranged  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  college  studies,  and  added  one  hour 
daily  by  the  system  to  the  time  of  instruction, 
taking  charge  himself  of  the  exercises  of  the 
Freshman  class  in  English  composition,  and  de- 
livering to  the  seniors  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  constitutional  jurisprudence  of  the  United 
States.  These  ^^  outlines  ^^  were  published  in 
1883,  and  subsequently  revised  and  is:}ued  in 
Messrs.  HariKjr's  "Family"  and  "School  Dis- 
trict" libraries.  Dr.  Duer's  presidency  of  the 
college,  which  closed  with  his  retirement  in  ill 
healw  in  1842,  wa)  marked  by  his  high-toned 
and  gentlemanly  administration  of  its  affairs. 
His  courtesy,  while  it  called  for  little  exercise  of 
discipline,  secured  him  the  resi)ect  of  the  stu- 
dents. During  this  period,  at  the  request  of  the 
corporation,  he  delivered  a  eulogy  upon  President 
Monroe,  which  was  pronounced  in  the  open  air 
from  the  portico  of  the  City  Hall.  Since  his  re- 
tirement President  Duer  has  resided  at  Morris- 
town,  New  Jersey.  His  restored  health  and  lei- 
sure have  given  him  opportunity  for  literary 
pursuits,  which  he  has  availed  himself  of  to 
vnite  the  life  of  his  maternal  grandfather  Lord 
Stirling,  which  has  been  published  as  a  volume 
of  their  collections  by  tlie  Historiciil  Society  of 
New  Jersey.  In  1847  he  delivered  in  the  col- 
lege chapel  an  address  before  the  literary  socie- 
ties of  Columbia,  which  has  been  published;  and 
in  1848  an  historical  address  of  interest  before 
the  St  Nicholas  Society,  in  which  he  reviews 
his  early  reminiscences  of  Kew  York,  and  de- 
scribes the  scenes  connected  with  the  inaugura- 
tioQ  of  Washington.  This  was  published,  and 
forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  American  histo- 
rical memoirs. 

Judge  Duer  was  succeeded  by  Nathaniel  F. 
Moore,  who  held  the  office  till  the  autumn  of 
1849,  when  he  resigned  it  and  retired  to  private 
life. 

Nathaniel  F.  Moore  was  bom  at  Newtown, 
Long  Island,  on  the  25  th  of  December,  1782. 
His  father,  William  Moore,  removed  to  New 
Yoric  in  the  following  autumn,  and  there  con- 
tinue<1  to  reside  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
as  a  liighly  respected  physician,  until  1824.  Na- 
thaniel was  prepared  for  college  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Rudd.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  took  his  degree  of  A.B.  in  the  year  1802, 
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during  the  presidency  of  his  uncle,  the  Rt  Rev. 
Bishop  Moore.  On  this  occasion  he  delivered  tlie 
salutatory  addres  ,  with  an  oration,  De  Astrono- 
micB  Laudibus.  After  leaving  college  Mr.  Moore 
studied  law  under  Beverly  Robinson,  and  wa^ 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1805.  In  the  year  1817 
he  was  appointed  adjunct  professor  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  in  his  alma  mater ^  and  soon 
after,  in  1820,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Wilson  as  pro-^- 
fessor  in  the  same  department,  hi  1825  he  de- 
ceived from  Columbia  College  the  degree  of 
LL.D.,  which  in  this  conferred  on  him  another 
mark  of  her  approbation  of  his  faithful  and  valu- 
able services.  In  1885  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship, and  made  a  visit  to  Europe.  On  his  return 
in  1837  the  college  purchased  his  valuable  libra- 
ry, and  appointed  him  librarian,  an  office  which 
he  held  only  long  enough  to  reorganize  the  libra- 
ry, incorporate  his  own  books  therewith,  and 
make  a  catalogue  of  the  whole  collection.  In 
1889  he  again  ^vent  abroad,  and,  on  this  occa- 
sion, he  visited  Greece,  £g3^t,  and  the  Holy 
Land.  Dr.  Moore  has  not  been  a  voluminous 
writer,  but  he  has  made  some  very  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  the  classical  publications  of  this  coun- 
try, particularly  in  the  work  entitled  Ancient 
Mineralogy,  He  published  also  RemarJcs  on  the 
Pronunciation  of  the  Greek  Language^  in  reply 
to  a  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Pickering^s  on  tlie  same 
subject;  Lectures  on  the  Greek  Language  and 
XAteraturCy  and  An  Hietorical  Sketch  of  Coluni' 
hia  College^  besides  several  smaller  pamphlets 
and  essays. 

The  successor  of  Dr.  Moore  in  the  presidency, 
Charles  King,  the  second  son  of  Rufus  King,  was 
bom  in  the  City  of  New  York,  March  16,  1789. 
His  mother  was  Mary  Alsop,  of  an  eminent  family 
of  the  state.  He  removed  with  his  fiunily  to 
England  in  1796,  when  Rufus  King  was  appoint- 
ed by  Washington  minister  to  the  English  court. 
He  received  there  the  principal  part  of  his  edu- 
cation. After  passing  a  year  or  two  at  a  prepa- 
ratory school,  near  London,  he  was  sent  with  ids 
brother  John  A.  King  to  Harrow,  one  of  the  large 
public  schools  of  England.  After  five  years  spent 
at  that  school,  where  among  the  companions  of 
about  his  own  age  were  Lord  Byron  and  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  passed  a 
year  at  one  of  the  chief  schools  in  that  city,  a 
school  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Em- 
press Josephine,  two  of  whose  neiuiews,  the  Tas- 
cher  de  la  Pageries,  were  among  the  scholars. 

At  Paris  he  witnessed  tlie  early  scenes  of  the 
Empire,  the  review  of  the  troops,  and  the  de- 
parture for  the  campaign  which  was  decided  at 
Austerlitz.  From  these  scenes  of  war  he  was 
withdra^^  on  the  return  of  Rufus  King  to  the 
United  States,  to  take  his  place,  in  pursuance  of 
an  arrangement  made  with  Sir  Francis  Baring 
of  London,  the  eminent  banker  and  friend  of  his 
father,  as  a  clerk  in  the  house  of  Hoi)e  &  Co.  at 
Amsterdam.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1806  ho 
returned  to  his  native  country  after  an  absence 
of  ten  years,  and  was  soon  admitted  a  clerk  in 
the  mercantile  house  of  Archibald  Gracie.  In 
1810  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Gra- 
cie, and  became  partner  with  him  in  his  emi- 
nently prosperous  career  of  commerce,  which 
tenninated  disastrously,  however,  in  1828,  when 
the  partnership  was  dissolved. 
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Witt  Clinton  on  topics  of  internal  improvement 
ftDd  national  policy.*    Kemp's  interest  in  the  sub- 

ieot  led  him,  in  1810,  to  make  a  journey  to  Lake 
^rie,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  project  of  the  canal, 
which  he  prononnced,  in  advance  of  the  surveys, 
entirely  practicable.  Kemp  served  the  college  for 
a  long  period  and  with  signal  ability. 

Peter  Wilson  was  Protesdor  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  with  a  short  interval  of  service, 
from  1780  to  1820,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension. 
He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  educated 
at  Aberdeen,  He  prepared  u  Greek  Prosody 
which  was  long  in  use,  and  edited  Sallust. 

Verplanck  speaks  of  Dr.  John  Bowden,  the 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic  from 
1801  till  1817,  '•'•  with  a  pupils  grateful  remem- 
brance, as  a  scholar,  a  reasoiier,  and  a  gentleman,'* 
and  commemorates  ^^  Ids  pure  taste,  his  deep  and 
accurate  erudition,  his  logical  acuteness,  and  the 
dignified  rectitude  of  hiA  principles  and  charac- 
ter,"! 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  M'Vicknr,  whose  ocoupa- 
tion  of  the  Professorship  of  Mpral  Philosoj)liy, 
Rhetoric,  and  Belles  Lettres,  dates  from  1817,  was 
bom  in  1787,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  college 
with  the  class  of  1804.  Ho  then  passed  some 
time  at  Cambridge,  in  England.  He  was  settled 
as  a  clergyman  at  ,Hyde  Park,   from  1811  to 

181T. 

In  1822,  Professor  M^Vickar  paid  an  amiable 
tribute  to  the  family  with  which  he  hail  become 
connected  in  marriage,  by  the  publication  of  A 
Domestic  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Samuel  Bard^ 
one  of  the  old  New  York  celebrities,  the  physi- 
cian of  Washington,  whose  father  had  been  the 
companion  of  Franklin.  This  domestic  narrative 
beloDgs  to  a  valuable  class  of  compositions  in 
reference  to  the  early  hi:*t<)ry  of  the  country, 
which  are  seldom  executed  with  the  same  skill. 
Its  picture  of  the  old  New  York  society,  and  of 
the  friends  gathered  around  its  subject  in  his  re- 
tirement at  Hyde  Park,  is  of  permanent  interest. 

Dr.  Bard  deserves  mention  in  the  history  of 
education  in  America,  for  his  services  to  Colum- 
bia College  after  tlie  war,  in  his  lectures  on 
Natural  Philosophy,  one  of  the  fruits  of  his  dis- 
cipline at  Edinburgh  in  the  great  days  of  its 
University ;  his  earlier  establishment  of  the  Medi- 
cal School  in  New  York,  then  attached  to  the 
CoUi^e,  of  which  he  was  Professor  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  from  1767  to  1776 ;  his 
servicea  to  other  medical  institutions  of  the  city ; 
and  his  occasional  addresses,  chiefly  on  topics 
connected  with  his  profession.  He  died  at  Hyde 
Park,  May  24, 1821,  in  his  eightieth  year,  twenty- 
fonr  nonrs  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  for  flftv-iive  years. 

In  1825,  Dr.  M  Vickar  published  a  volume, 
(hUUne$  ((fPolitieal  Economy,  In  1834,  ho  pnb- 
Mied  a  memoir  of  Bishop  Hobart  with  the  title 
Early  Year$^  followed  in  1886  by  The  Pro- 
feseional  Years  of  Bishop  Hobart,  He  is  also 
the  autlior  of  numerous  essays,  addresses,  reviews, 
and  occasional  publications.  He  has  held  impor- 
tant positions  in  the  church  and  the  diocese,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee.   Of  late 
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years  he  has  been  chaplain  to  the  station  of  the 
United  States  forces  at  Governor's  Island.  As  a 
college  professor.  Dr.  M'Vickar  has  pui*sued  the . 
higher  interests  of  the  subjects  intrusted  to  his 
hands  with  signal  tact  and  ability.  His  course 
of  instruction  is  eminently  clear  and  practical^ 
while  he  quietly  but  efficiently  leads  the  student 
in  the  discipline  of  taste  and  philosophy. 

The  connexion  of  Dr.  Charles  Anthon  with 
tlie  college,  which  has  so  greatly  promoted  and 
established  its  repute  for  cla'^sicul  studies,  dates 
from  the  year  1820,  when  at  the  vl^q  of  twenty- 
three,  having  been  a  graduate  of  the  college  in 
1815,  and  divided  his  law  studies  of  the  interim 
with  ancient  literature,  he  was  appointed  acyunct 
professor  of  Greek  antl  Latin  languages.  In  1830 
he  took  the  title  of  Jay  professor  of  these  studies, 
and  in  1835,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Moore, 
succeeded  to  the  leading  chair  in  these  depart- 
ments. A  grannnar-school,  in  union  with  the 
college,  having  been  projected  in  1827,  and  hav- 
ing gone  into  successful  operation  in  the  building 
on  the  college  grounds  in  Murray  street  erected 
for  the  purpose,  Professor  Anthon,  in  1830, 
sueceeded  the  first  rector,  John  D.  Ogilby,  a  good 
scholar,  and  with  a  warm  generous  nature,  who 
subseciuently  entered  the  Episcopal  ministry,  and 
became  eminent,  as  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  in  the  General  Protestant  Episcopal  The- 
ological Seminary  at  New  York. 

The  long  series  of  Professor  Anthon's  classical 
publications  dates  from  this  time,  conimeiicing 
with  an  edition  of  Horace,  in  two  octavo  volumes, 
in  1830,  laden  with  the  rich  stores  of  learning  of 
this  fruitful  topic,  and  enlivened  by  the  enthusi- 
astic labor  of  the  youthful  scholaV.  It  was  by 
for  the  best  specimen  of  scholarship  in  this  walk 
of  hterature  which  the  country  had  then  seen,, 
and  still  maintains  its  phice  as  a  valuable  library 
edition,  while  in  a  slightly  curtailed  form  it  is 
generally  in  use  with  teachers  and  pupils.  XO. 
the  Horace  succee<Ied  similar  annotated  edition  > 
of  Sallust,  Cicero,  Ctesar,  the  ^Eneid,  the  Eo^ 
logues,  and  Georgics,  six  books  of  the  Iliad,  tho 
Gennania  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  Xenophon'r. 
Anabasis  antl  Memorabilia,  the  Treatise  on  Old 
Age  and  Tusculan  Disimtations  of  Cicero.* 

Among  other  services  to  classical  studies  was 
Anthon's  displacement  of  tho  old  meagre  edition 
of  Lempridre's  Dictionary,  which,  at  the  date  of 
his  Jay  professorship,  was  the  be-t  work  in.  use  of 
its  kind.  It  was  first  enlarged  by  him  in  several 
editions-— each  an  improvement  on  the  previous 
one — and  afterwards  entirely  superseded  by  his 
Classical  Dictionary  in  1841.  In  his  works  in 
illustration  of  the  ancient  languages  and  litera- 
ture; his  several  elementary  an<l  other  gram- 
mars ;  his  volumes  on  the  composition  and  pro- 
sody of  both  tongues ;  his  maurjils  of  Ancient 
Geography,  and  his  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, he  has  brought  tiigether  the  amplest  stores 
of  foreign  scholarshi)). 

A  glance  at  the  old  copies  of  LempnV^ro,  and 
at  the  grammars  and  other  books  of  classical  in- 
struction in  use  in  the  country  in  the  lirst  quar- 


•  The  llrat  publishers  of  Dr.  Anthon's  books  woro  O.  and  C. 
Canill,  In  Broadway.  In  ls35,  tho  extensive  ci:»sv|cal  <H-ricA 
was  undertaken  hy  tho  Harpers  and  now  form**  one  of  the 
largest  eeotiuns  of  the  yolumc  of  thoir  troio  catalogue. 
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ter  of  the  century,  will  show  the  npid  develop- 
ment which  dMe»  from  the  beginning  of  Br. 
AnthoirB  Inbor'.  In  llie  preface  to  his  present 
Clueical  DictJonary,  he  telb  as  of  the  anrpriee 
created  witli  the  trade,  when,  in  1825,  he  pro- 
nosed  making  some  alterations  in  the  text  of 
Lvinpriere,  and  how  he  received  for  answer, 
that  "  one  might  as  well  think  of  making  altera- 
tions in  the  Scriiitnrce  as  in  the  pages  of  Dr. 
Lempri^re."  When  an  opportanity  waa  onoe 
gained  to  exhibit  the  new  stores  of  German  and 
English  aci^uisitioD,  tlio  progrens  was  rapidly  on- 
ward. The  books  of  Dr.  Anthon  became  dis- 
tinguished for  the  fnlness  and  accuracy  of  their 
infoniitttior,  and  still  hold  their  ground  by  their 
ample  illn^trations  of  the  test  As  a  critic  of 
the  andent  languof^  he  is  ingenioos  and  acute, 
while  his  scholarstiip  and  renillng  oover  the  vast 
field  of  classical  iuTestigHtion  in  variona  depart- 
inents  of  philosoplij,  history,  art,  and  literature. 
Hie  personal  influence  and  rteources  of  Dr. 
Anthon,  his  vivacity  ami  qnickneea  of  illustration, 
are  commensurate  with  these  extended  lalxirs, 
which  ut  lightly  npon  an  iron  constitution.  lie 
Mill,  as  rector  of  the  grammar-school  and  in  his 
Professor's  chwr,  pursues  and  enlivens  the  daily 
toil  of  tuition,  commnnicatiug  to  bi4  pnpila  an 
entimsiasm  for  liis  favorite  studies.  His  literary 
labors  in  the  illustration  of  the  classics  are  still 
in  progress;  editions  of  Ovid's  Metiunorphoses 
And  Terencs's  Comedies  having  been  interrupted 
only  for  a  sliort  time,  by  tlie  Are  which  destroyed 
the  premises  of  the  Messrs.  Harper,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1658. 

Professor  James  Benwick,  a  gradnate  of  the 
College  of  the  year  1807.  filled  the  chnir  of  No- 
tnral  and  Experimental  Philosophy  and  Chemls- 
tiy  from  1820  to  1854.  During  this  time  he 
occupied  a  prominent  position  as  a  man  of  science 
through  liis  contributions  to  the  journals  and 
leading  l"evic^v«,  his  lectures  befuro  pcientifio  niwo- 
dation-,  tnd  his  oocusimial  engagements  in  jjub- 


lio  eervioes.  He  was  one  of  the  United  StateH 
Conimiseionen  in  the  survey  of  the  Nonli-Eastem 
boundary.  His  writings  are  nuiiierons.  He 
piibUHhed  works  on  Chemistir,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Practical  Meclianics,  and  a  Treatise  on  the 
bteam-Engine,  wliich  are  in  nse  as  College  text- 
books. To  Sparks's  series  of  American  Biogra- 
phies he  contributed  the  Lives  of  KittcnhoiiBe, 
Kobert  Fulton,  and  Count  Rumford;  and  to 
Harpere'  Family  Library  a  Life  of  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton, whose  "  Character  and  Pulilic  Services"  he 
had  made  the  subiect  of  a  dircourse  before  tho 
Alumni  of  the  College  in  1829. 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Anderson  received  lua  appdnt- 
ment  as  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Analytical 
Mechanics,  ami  Physical  Astronomy,  in  1826,  and 
rengned  it  in  1848.  His  highly  trained  sdentilio 
culture  did  honor  to  the  institution.  In  1828 
he  coutribute<1  to  the  American  Philiisuphical  So- 
ciety a  paper  on  the  Motion  of  Solids  on  Surfaces, 
in  the  two  Hypotheses  of  perfect  sliding  and  per- 
fect rolling,  with  a  particular  Examination  of 
tlieir  small  oscillatory  motions.'  Since  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Ck>llege  he  has  tmvetled  in 
Europe,  and  been  atlaclied  to  Lient.  Lrnch's  Ex- 

Sdoring  Expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  River 
'onlan,  as  the  geologist  of  the  company.  Hii 
Qealogieal  Jteeonnoiaanee  of  part  of  the  Bolf 
Land,  made  in  April  and  Uay,  1848,  including 
the  Regions  of  the  Lihanus,  Northern  GoHlee, 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  has 
been  published  by  the  Government. 

Professor  Henry  Drisler,  ailjnnct  professor  of 
Greek  and  hatin,  has  been  connected  with  tlie 
Cnll^  since  1848.  His  frequent  assodatioD 
with  Dr.  Anthon  in  the  preparation  of  his  edi- 
tions of  the  classics  appears  fium  the  introduc- 
tions to  tho!<e  works,  while  his  edition  of  the 
Greek-English  Li'iicon  of  Li<'den  and  Scott, 
bearing  date  1846,  is  an  additional  proof  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  Fcholnr^hip. 
Tlie  rctd  estate  owned  by  Columbia  College  is 


valuable,  though  heretofore  its  income  has  no 
greatly  profltod  from  this  source.  It  consists  «1 
the  real  estate  in  the  third  ward  of  the  dty  nov 
.occuiiied  by  the  College,  which  is  estimated  a 


e  than  half  a  million  of  dollars ;  and  of  tli<; 
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property  in  the  nineteenth  ward,  onoe  ooonpied 
as  tne  Botanic  Garden,  which  was  granted  to  the 
Ck>llego  hy  the  Legislature  in  1814.  The  latter, 
DOW  lying  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  includes  twenty- 
one  acres,  comprising  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  building  lots,  exclusive  of  the  streets,  and  is 
•et  down  in  round  numbers  at  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  value.  This  has  been  hither- 
to onproductive,  but  is  now  in  pnxsess  of  grading 
by  the  College,  and  will  soon  yield  a  lai-ge  in- 
come. In  addition  to  this  real  estate  the  College 
derives  a  rent  of  upwards  of  nineteen  thousand 
dollars  from  other  property  in  the  third  ward, 
onder  lea^^e.  The  annual  expenditures  of  the 
College,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  have  been  about 
twenty-two  thousand  dollars;  and  the  income 
from  stndents,  who  pay  an  annual  fee  of  ninety 
dollars  each,  about  nine  thousand  dollars.*^ 

THE  CHARLESTON  LIBRART— THE  NEW  YORK  SO- 
CIETY LIBRARY. 

This  three  oldest  public  library  associations  in  the 
country,  disconnected  with  colleges,  arc  the  Li- 
brary Company  t)f  Philadelphia,  the  Library  So- 
ciety of  Charleston,  8.  C,  and  the  Now  York  So- 
ciety Library.  Of  the  first  we  have  already  spoken. 
The  second  was  founded  in  1748  bv  an  association 
of  seventeen  young  men,  who  in  that  year  uni- 
ted in  raising  a  fund  to  ^^ collect  new  pamphlets^* 
and  magazines  published  in  Great  Britain.  They 
remitted  ten  pounds  to  England,  and  by  the  close 
of  the  same  year  ex[>anded  their  plan  to  that  of  a 
public  library.  In  1750  their  numbers  had  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  and  sixty.  A  charter 
was  obtained  in  1755 ;  a  be(]U&st  of  the  valuable 
library  of  John  M^Kenzie,  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
the  city,  received  in  1771 ;  and  the  vested  fund, 
exclusive  of  the  amount  expende.l  in  books, 
amounted  in  1778  to  £20,000.  On  the  fifteenth 
of  January,  of  the  same  year,  the  collection  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  only  185  out  of  from  five  to  six 
thousand  volumes  being  preserved,  with  about 
two  thirds  of  the  M^Kenzie  collection.  As  its 
other  property  was  greatly  depreciated  during 
the  war,  but  Uttle  remained  of  the  institution  at 
the  peace.  In  1792  a  new  collection  was  com- 
menced, which  in  1808  amonnted  to  4,500,  and 
in  1851  to  20,000  volumes.  A  building,  origi- 
nally the  Bank  of  South  Carolina,  was  purchased 
fbr  the  use  of  the  institution  in  1840. 

The  New  York  Society  Library  was  chartered 
in  1754.  The  foundation  of  the  collection  may, 
however,  be  dated  back,  in  advance  of  all  other 
Aaerican  institutions  of  a  simibir  kind,  to  the 
eonunenoement  of  the  century,  the  Rev.  John 
Siutfp,  chaplain  to  the  governor  of  the  province, 
the  i^rl  of  Belkmont,  having  in  1700  given  a 
number  of  volumes  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
which  were  deposited  in  a  room  provided  for  the 
porpose.  Those  of  the  collection  which  relhain 
ore  preserved  in  the  library,  and  consist  of  pon- 
derous tomes  of  theology,  bearing  the  autograph 
of  the  original  donor. 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  history  of  the 
collection  until  twenty-nirie  years  later,  when  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Millington,  rector  of  Newington,  Eng- 
land, bequeathed  his  library  to  the  iS<>ciety  for 


*  Rrport  of  Committee  of  the  Senate,  March  10, 186& 


the  Propagation  of  the  Grospel,  by  whom  it  was 
presented  to  the  New  York  library.  The  entire 
collection  remained  without  further  additions  of 
importance  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  who 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  good  curators  of  the 
books  intrusted  to  them. 

The  establishment  of  King^s  College,  1754, 
seems  to  have  led  a  number  of  eminent  citizens 
to  unite  in  an  association  to  form  a  hbrary  ^^  for 
the  use  and  ornament  of  the  city,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  our  intended  college.''  '  Funds  were  col- 
lected, and  a  number  of  books  purchased,  which 
were  placed  in  the  same  room  with  those  already 
in  the  possession  of  the  city.  In  1772  a  charter 
was  obtained,  and  the  institution  assumed  the 
title  it  has  since  borne  of  "  The  New  York  Society 
Library."  In  1774  the  records  of  the  society 
were  broken  of^  and  not  resumed  until  fourteen 
years  after.  During  the  occupation  of  the  city 
by  the  British  the  soldiery  were  in  the  habit,  in 
the  words  of  a  venerable  citizen,  who  remem- 
bered the  circumstance,  of  "carrying  ofif  books 
in  their  knapsacks,  which  they  sold  for  grog."* 
Little  or  nothing  is  said  to  have  been  left  of  the 
collection  at  the  peace  but  the  folios,  which  either 
proved  too  bulky  for  the  knapsacks  or  too  heavy 
for  the  backs  of  the  pilferers,  or  were  perhaps  too 
dry  for  exchange  for  fiuids  on  any  terms  what- 
ever. In  December,  1788,  the  shareholders  at 
last  bestirred  themselves,  issued  a  call,  came  to- 
gether, elected  officers,  and  in  the  next  year  ob- 
tained a  renewal  of  their  charter. 

The  room  in  the  old  city  hall,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  custom-house  at  the  comer  of  Wall 
and  Nassau  streets,  being  found  too  small  for  the 
convenient  accommodation  of  the  collection,  ad- 
ditional subscribers  were  obtained,  and  a  spacious 
and  elegant  building  erected  for  its  exclusive  ac- 
commodation in  Nassau  street,  opposite  the  Mid- 
dle Dutch  church,  now  the  post-oflSce,  to  which 
it  was  removed  in  1795. 

In  1836  the  rapid  growth  of  tlie  city,  and  the 
entire  abandonment  of  its  lower  portion  to  mer- 
cantile puriK)ses,  rendered  a  removal  of  the  li- 
brary desirable.  The  building  was  sold,  and  a 
new  edifice  erected  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and 
Leonard  streets.  In  1853  another  removal  was 
deemed  advisable.  The  building  was  sold  to  tlie 
Messrs.  Appleton,  by  whom  the  lower  floor  was 
converted  into  the  finest  and  largest  retail  book- 
store in  the  United  States,  and  probably  in  the 
world,  thus  preserving  in  a  measure  the  literary 
associations  of  the  localit}'.  The  library  was  re- 
moved to  apartments  in  the  Biblc-IIouse,  which 
;  it  still  occupies.  Land  has  been  ])nrchased  at  the 
;  corner  of  Thirteenth  street  and  University  place 
for  a  new  edifice,  which  lias  not  yet  been  com- 
menced. 

A  catalopfue  of  the  library  was  printed  bcforj 
the  Revolution,  but  no  copies  have  been  pre- 
served, nor  is  the  extent  of  the  collection  at  that 
time  known.  A  CJttalogue  was  printed  in  1793, 
when  the  library  c^mtained  five  thousand  vo- 
lumes. The  collection  increased  to  thirteen  tlion- 
sand  in  1813,  to  twenty-five  thousand  in  1838. 
The  last  catalogue,  published  in  1850,  states  the 


*  Reminiscences  of  New  Tork,  bv  John  Pintard,  r  •b  i  bed 
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nambcr  of   Tolomes  at  tl: 
five  ibouBonil.    The  DUtnl 

The  origioal  price  of  shores  was  fixed  nt  Rvo 
ponoils,  the  aliBTM  being  perpetuiil,  but  subject 
tA  an  animal  ptiyment  of  ten  shillings.  The 
prewnt    price  is    twenty-five,  with   &n  oniiual 

Cyment  of  six  doUani.  The  nnmber  of  inem- 
re  in  1793  was  nine  hundred,  it  is  now  one 
thousand. 

The  proprietors  elect  annually  fifteen  of  their 
nnmber  as  trustees,  to  whom  the  entire  cliarge 
of  the  affairs  of  the  oomoration  is  intrusted. 

John  Forbes  filled  the  office  of  librarian  fkrn 
179+  to  1834.  He  was  succi-edei!  by  hi:i  wm,  tlie 
present  librarian,  Philip  J.  Forbes,  to  whom  the 
institution  h  ni>der  oWigntions  for  his  long  ser- 
vioes  as  a  faitbfiil  curator  of  its  possessions,  and  a 
JndicioDS  co-oiierator  with  the  trusteee  for  their 
increase. 

The  collection  includes  valuable  filee  of  the 
newspapers  and  periodical  publications  of  the  pre- 
sent oentiirj-,  and  good  editions  of  classic  wrilera 
of  every  longuage.  In  1812  the  society  received 
a  valuable  donation  from  Francis  B.  "Winthrop, 
Esq.,  of  a  collection  of  early  theolc^cal  and  sci- 
eiititio  workH,  nin-tlr  in  the  Ijitin  langnage,  col- 
lected by  Ills  ance:<tor  John  Wbthrop,  the  first 
governor  of  Connecticut. 


THE  DMITEBSITY  OF  PENNBTLYANIA. 
Tnis  institution  in  an  illustration  of  tlie  growth 
and  development  of  liberal  e<lui'ution  in  tito  city 
of  Philadelphia.  It  hnd  its  ori^n  mainly  in  the 
efforts  of  Franklin,  by  wh()!ie  exertions  the 
Academy  of  Phil:ii!elphia  was  oiganized,  and  went 
into  operation  in  1750.  A  public  school  had  been 
establislied  in  1689  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  ot 
which  lAtin  and  mathemutics  were  taught,  and  of 
which  George  Keith  was  the  first  teacher.  In 
1743  Franklin,  sensitive  to  the  wauts  of  the 
time)',  coniinuniCHted  the  plan  of  an  Academy,  as 
he  states  in  bin  anlobiogniphy,  to  the  Rev.  Ricli- 
■rd  Peters,  which  lie  revived  in  1749  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Thomas  Hopkinson  and  others,  when 
he  issued  his  )>amj>hlet  entitled  "  Pn>|>osnlB  rela- 
tive to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania," 
the  |>ub1ication  of  which  he  telle  ns,  in  his  ]>olitic 
way,  he  took  care  to  represent,  in  his  introduc- 
tion, "  not  as  an  net  of  mine,  but  of  some  pubhc- 
spirited  gentleman,  avoiding  as  much  as  I  could, 
according  to  my  osual  rule,  the  presenting  mvRelf 
to  the  public  as  the  anthor  of  any  sclienie  fur 
their  licneflt."  A  body  of  trusteee  was  formed, 
including  the  most  influential  men  of  the  city, 
omongwhoin  were  Franklin  himself,  James  Lognn, 
Thomas  Hopkinson,  Richard  Peters,  Jacob  Duche, 
Philip  Syng,  Charles  Willing,  and  others,  "  men 
of  character  and  standing  and  learning;  or  where, 
a.-<  with  the  greateat  of  them,  mere  scholarship 
was  wanting,  of  masculine  intelligence,  and  pure, 
vigorous  American  mother  wit;"  while  "the 
master  spirit  then,  as  the  master  ii|iirit  in  every 
effort  to  do  public  pood,  from  the  hour  wlien  he 
landed  penniless  at  Market-^reet  wharf,  till  the  | 
di.''tant  day  when,  at  the  end  of  almost  a  centun',  ' 
he  was  carried  amidst  mourning  crowds  and  tJ>ll- 
ing  hells  to  his  miHlest  and  almost  forgotten  grave, 
was lienjamin Franklin,    llismindconceivedand  I 


hisenergyachievedtlio  first  Philadelphia  college."* 
Franklinbashiniselfloldlhestory  of  bis  adroitness 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  arrival  of  Whitetield  to 
secure  a  (iermanent  location  for  the  Boliool.  A 
building  was  erected  to  provide  aceonnniNlation 
for  travelling  preachers  under  similar  circuwi- 
Gtanoes  with  the  great  Methodist,  and  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  members  of  the  oevenil  de- 
nominations. One  of  them  was  a  Moravian,  who 
ha<l  not  given  satisfaction  to  his  colleagues;  and 
on  his  death  it  was  resolved  to  leave  that  Becl  out, 
and  as  tbere  was  no  religious  variety  to  draw 
from,  Franklin  secnred  his  election  on  the  ground 
of  being  of  no  sect  at  all.  Having  tlms  attained 
a  position  in  both  boordf,  he  effei'ted  a  junction 
of  the  school  and  the  meeting-house  in  the  »vta« 
building,  and  to  this  day,  in  the  present  halh>  of 
the  University,  accommodation  is  affonted,  if 
called  for  by  iiinemut  preachers.t  In  17B1  the 
academy  opened  in  tlie  new  building  with  masters 
in  Latin,  Eiiglifih,  and  mnthematics.  Charles 
Thomson,  tlia  ftilure  Secretary  of  Congress,  was 
dnring  four  years  a  tutor  in  the  school.  In  1763 
a  cliarter  was  obtained  for  "the  Trustees  of  the 
Academy  and  Charitable  8cho(J  in  tlie  Province 
of  Pennsj-lvania."  Logic,  rhetoric,  natural  and 
moral  philosophy  were  added  io  the  instructions, 
and  the  Rev.  William  Smith,  tlien  fiill  of  youth- 
ful ardor  in  tlie  cause  of  education,  was  employed 
to  teach  them.  An  additional  charter  in  1765 
conferred  the  power  of  granting  degrees^ond  )■■• 
Btituled  a  faculty  with  the  titio  of  "  The  Provost, 
Vice-Provoet,  and  Professors  of  the  College  and 
Academy  of  Pliilai1el|)hia,  in  Uie  province  of 
Pennsylvania."  By  tliis  act  the  Rev.  WilBain 
Bmith  was  appointed  the  first  Provost,  and  tfie 
Rev.  Francis  Ah.son  Vice-Provost.  Both,  br 
disposition,  education,  and  eijierience,  were  well 
fitted  for  the  calling. 


William  Smith  was  bom  in  Scotland,  and  vw 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in 
1747.  After  his  arrival  in  this  country  Ite  was 
for  more  tlian  two  years  tutor  in  the  fomily  irf 


*  .lildnn  bttore  th«  Alumni  of  tbr  I'nlTcnltT  of  Puvrl- 
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OuL  >Cartin  of  Long  Island.  During  this  time  ho 
revisited  England  and  was  ordiuned  to  the 
ministry. 

He  early  gave  his  attention  to  the  subject  of 
education,  for  in  1763,*  when  King^s  College  was 
about  being  organized  in  New  York,  he  drew  up 
and  published  an  ingenious  essay  entitled  A 
Oemralllea  of  the  College  ofMirania^  addressed 
*"  to  the  Trustees  by  law  appointed  for  receiving 
proposals  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  Col- 
lege in  New  York.^  He  visited  EngUnd,  and 
received  his  ordination  there  in  1753. 

Before  the  0^)llege  charter  was  obtained  in 
Philaddphia  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Academy,  May  25,  1754,  and  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  oonstitated  the  first  Provost  of  the  OoU^ge. 
In  the  pabUshed  collection  of  his  Discourses  there 
is  a  sennon  from  his  pen  preached  in  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  1,  1754,  on  the  death 
of  a  pupil  of  the  Senior  Pliilosophy  Class,  Wil- 
liam Thomas  Martin,  which  is  acconipauied  by 
verse?  written  by  Francis   Ilopkinson,   Samuel 
Mai^aw,  Jacob  Duche,  and   Paul  Jackson  who 
beca'na  a  classical  tutor  in  the  College,  who  were 
Among  the  fir^^t  graduates  in  the  year    1757. 
Other  discourses  and  addresses  at  various  inter- 
vals show  Dr.  Smith  to  have  been  a  iiuin  of  sci- 
ence, of  literat  ire,  of  patriotism,  and  of  Christian 
«1evotion.    One  of  the  earliest  of  his  writings  was 
^  PhUoiophieal  Medita^ioa  and  Religious  Ad- 
^ren  to  the  Sapreine  Being^  which  was  intended 
for  the  use  of  young  students  in  philosophy,  and 
published  in  London  in  1754,  in  a  volume  with  a 
treatise  on  Ethics  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
:first  President  of  King's  College.     From  October, 
1757,  to  October,  1758,  he  published  a  series  of 
eig!it  essavs  in  the  American  Magazine  at  Phila- 
delphia, with  the  title   of   The  Hermit     They 
exhibit  a  warmth  of  feehng  and  a  taste  for  letters 
ready  to  ripen  into  the  pursuits  of  the  scholar 
an  1  divine.    In  1758  he  wrote  an  Earnest  Address 
to  ths  Colonies  stimulating  the  country  fur  its 
d^^fence  against  the  French.     He  preached  also 
Siveral  sennons  on  occasion  of  that  war  and  on 
the  opening  of  the  Revolution  a  military  discourse, 
June  28,  1776,  in  which  he  assisted  the  American 
canse.     He  also  delivered  an  oration  in  memory 
of  General  Montgomery,  at  the  ret^uest  of  Con- 
gress, in  1776.    Thb  was  an  elt)quent  production, 
as  was  also  his  Eulogium  on  Benjamin  Franklin 
pronounced  before  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  March  1,  1791. t 

The'R^v.  Francis  Alison,  who  filled  the  office 
of  Vice-Provost  the  corresponding  period  with 
the  Provost-ship  of  Dr.  Smith,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land in  1705,  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  reaching  America  in  1735,  Wiis  ap- 
IKjinted  to  the  charge  of  a  Presbyterian  Church 


•  This  Is  the  date  aIbo  riren  to  a  Poem  by  the  Key.  Mr. 
Smith,  ou  rislttng  thu  AoaUemy  of  Philadtilphia ;  printed  In 
f(»llo,  aud  of  neariy  three  handred  lines.  It  is  mentl»»ned  by 
Fisher  iD  bis  aeooant  of  the  early  poets  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
also  spealis  of  the  Provost's  habit  of  »*  inciting  and  encouraginE 
every  boyUh  attempt  at  rhymo  In  the  College ;  so  that  every 
o»mmcnejment  or  exhibition,  every  occasion  of  general  re- 
Joidnc  or  crieC  was  an  opportunity  for  the  public  pronancU- 
tlon  of  dialoTaes,  odes,  or  elegies,  some  of  which  pos!$css  great 
beauty  and  animation,  and  arc  far  above  the  ordinary  caoacitv 
of  Collefflanit'*  '  ^*^  ' 

t  These  were  nnbllshcd  in  the  posthumous  edition  of  his 
Works  in  Phl1a<lulphla  In  two  volume:}  In  l*t8.  There  were 
two  L«»iidon  odlrlonH  of  hb  Disoouraei  in  tho  author's  llfo- 
dme,  la  17J»  aaU  1I«S. 


at  New  London,  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvani:i. 
There  he  opened  a  school,  and  hod  for  his  pupils 
several  youths  who  afterwards  became  distin- 
guished. He  was  first  Rector  and  then  Master 
of  the  Latin  School  at  Philadelphia.  He  then 
became  first  Vice- Provost  of  the  College  in  1765, 
and  held  the  office  at  his  death  in  1779.  Besides 
these  engagements  Dr.  Alison  was  colleague  in 
the  ministry  of  the  First  Presb}terian  Church 
-with  Dr.  Ewing. 

Provost  Smith  made  two  visits  to  England 
while  in  charge  of  the  college.  On  one  of  these, 
in  1759,  nndeiiaken  we  are  told  "  to  escape  the 
resentment  of  the  Pennsylvania  legiahiture,"* 
'with  which  he  had  become  ut  odds  by  his  sympa- 
thies with  the  proprietors,  he  received  the  title  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
aud  in  1762  he  was  united  with  James  Jay  of 
New  York  in  sohcitation  for  funds  which  were 
di\nded  between  the  colleges  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia ;  the  latter  receiving  the  sum  of  six 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  College  had  been 
sustained  by  numerous  donations,  legacies,  and 
gifts,  which  its  benevolent  feature  of  a  charity 
school  facilitated. 

The  College  rapidly  grew  into  fame  under 
Smithes  administration;  the  aggregate  of  stu- 
dents was  large,  and  the  immber  from  other  pro- 
vinces and  the  West  Indies  l)ecame  so  considera- 
ble that  a  special  building,  in  1702,  was  erected 
for  their  ace  Hnmoilation,  the  trustees  readily  rais- 
ing the  funds  by  a  lottery. 

Fn)m  1753  to  1773,  in  this  ante-revolutionary 
period,  the  studies  in  oratory  and  English  litera- 
ture weix)  directed  by  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Kinners- 
ley,  who  attained  sei)arate  distinction  by  his  share 
in  the  electrical  experiments  of  Franklin.  Ho 
exhibited  the  phenomena  of  electricity  in  public 
lectures  through  the  CoUmies,  and  visited  the 
West  Indies.  His  apparatus  was  bought  by  the 
College  after  his  decease.  The  Medical  School 
which  has  become  of  such  high  distinction,  date-i 
from  the  api>ointment  of  Dr.  Morgan  in  1765 
as  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic. 
Dr.  William  Shippen*s  c'liur  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery was  create*!  the  same  ycixr,  and  the  appoint- 
ments of  Dr.  Kuhn,  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Materia  Medica,  and  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  of 
Chemistry,  followed.  In  1767,  the  Medical 
Scliool,  which  has  since  attained  such  high  dis- 
tinction, was  regularly  organized,  and  the  next 
year  degrees  were  conferred. 

At  a  later  ]>eriod  in  Smithes  career  difficulties 
grew  up  between  the  trustees  and  the  legislature 
representing  the  popular  interest.  Tlie  Provost 
had  been  attached  to  the  proprietors  in  the  politi- 
Cix\  agitations  of  the  times,  and  it  was  charged, 
thougii  apparently  without  reason,  that  it  was 
the  design  of  the  trustees,  some  of  whom  were 
represented  to  be  of  monarchical  inclination,  to 
defeat  the  original  liberal  object  of  tlie  charter, 
by  making  a  Church  of  England  institution  of  the 
College.  This  prejudice  or  hostility  took  shape 
in  1779  in  an  act  i>f  the  Legislature  which  an- 
nulled the  charter  of  the  College,  took  away  the 
funds,  and  created  a  new  institution,  with  libe- 


•  Wood's  History,  p.  1S9.  At  ono  time  he  was  placed  nndor 
arrest,  and  hii  clsik^es  attended  liim  at  his  place  of  conflae- 
ment 
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rt.ilwl<Ij.l.iii  lii-  Printij.'*'  •-<  P-:cai» 
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.11  .\i).lri'WK,  iHim  in  .Mao'land  in  1746, 
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Missionary  of  the  Society  tor  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  in  foreign  parts.  He  was  onerwards 
rector  at  Queen  Ann^s  county,  Maryland.  His 
political  sentiments  were  with  the  loyalists,  and 
he  removed  from  his  parish  to  Yorktown,  where 
he  kept  a  school  In  1785  he  took  charge  of  a 
new  Episcopal  Academy  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1791  was  made  Vice-Provost  of  the  CoUege.  In 
December,  1810,  he  succeeded  Dr.  McDow- 
ell as  Provost  He  withdrew  from  the  office  in 
1818  in  ill  health,  and  died  in  that  year  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven.* 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Beasley,  a  presbyter  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  m  the  University  from  1813  to 
1828,  and  is  mvorably  known  for  his  metaphysi- 
cal work  in  defence  of  the  philosophy  of  Locke, 
whi^h  he  pubUshed  in  1822,  entitled  ^^  A  Search 
of  Truth  in  the  Science  of  the  Human  Mind.*' 
He  lived  many  years  after  his  retirement,  d^ng 
at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight, 
in  1845. 

The  present  University  Buildings  in  Ninth 
street,  originally  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  Congress,  were  in  1800  purchased  by  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  is  embraced 
in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  of  Medicine,  while 
the  original  distinctive  features  of  the  CoUege, 
the  Academy  or  Grammar-school,  and  the  Charity 
schools,  are  severally  maintained  under  the  orga- 
nization. 

JOEL  BABLOW. 

JoKL  Harlow,  whose  career  presents  a  greater 
variety  of  circumstances  than  the  history  of  any 
of  his  fellow  litterateurs  in  the  early  records  of 
America,  was  born  the  son  of  a  respectable 
fiurmer,  and  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  ten 
children,  at  Reading,  in  Connecticut,  in  the  year 
1755.  His  father  died  while  he  was  at  school, 
leaving  the  son  means  sufficient  to  acquire  a  col- 
lege education.  In  1774,  hu  was  sent  to  Dart- 
month,  and  thence  removed  to  Yale,  where  he 
found  Dwight,  who  had  been  installed  tutor  three 
years  before,  and  with  whom  he  shared  both  his 
patriotism  and  his  poetry.  During  the  vacations 
of  the  college,  Barlow  was  off  handling  a  musket 
with  the  militia  in  the  opening  scenes  of  t^e  Revo- 
Intion,  being  present,  it  is  said,  and  fighting  brave- 
ly, in  the  action  at  White  Plains.  His  poetic  first 
appearance  was  made  on  Commencement  day, 
when  he  took  his  degree,  in  1778,  and  delivered 
a  poem,  The  Protpect  of  Peace^  which  was  pub- 
lished the  same  year  in  New  Haven,  and  which 
reappeared,  with  another  poem  spoken  at  the 
college  three  years  afterwards  on  taking  his  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  in  the  Litchfield  collection  of 
"  American  Poems  "  by  Elihu  H.  Smith,  in  1793. 
In  1780,  he  published  an  elegy  on  his  friend,  the 
accomplished  statesman  of  Connecticut,  Titus 
Hoamer.t     In  these  early  productions,  we  notice 


*  Wood's  Historical  Diaoonrae.    Sabine's  Lojallsts. 

t  Titus  Hosroer,  the  friend  of  Bariow,  was  a  lawyer  and 
patriot  of  great  distinction  in  Connecticut,  wboee  education 
•nd  manners  procured  bim  great  respect  and  affection.  DsTid 
D.  Field,  In  bis  Middletown  ffUloHcal  Addrem,  bas  given  a 
nodOM  of  bb  career:  **Noah  Webster  numbered  bim  among 
tiM  tbree  '  mlgfatles  f  and  tbeae  three  he  designated  as  William 
Sttmnel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  of  Stratford,  OliTer  Ellsworth  of 


a  certain  breadth  of  philanthropy,  and  extension 
of  the  local  limits  of  American  patriotism,  which 
the  author,  in  after  life,  was  destined  to  display 
on  an  ampler  field.  It  is  curious  to  note  at  this 
time,  in  advance  of  the  dreams  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  universal  claims  of  humanity  en- 
gaging his  attention.  He  was  even  then  an  enthu- 
siastic visionary  looking  for  an  early  Millennium. 
He  already  saw  the  advancing  conquests  of 
America — 

What  wide  extent  her  waving  ensigns  clftim. 
Lauds  yet  unknown  and  streams  without  a  name. 

And  celebrated  the  coming  population  of  Europe. 

On  this  broad  theatre  unbounded  spread, 
In  different  scenes,  what   countless  throngs  must 

trend  1 
Soon  as  the  new-form*d  empire,  rising  fair. 
Calms  her  brave  sons  now  breathing  from  the  war, 
Unfolds  her  harbors,  spreads  the  genial  soil, 
And  welcomes  freemen  to  the  cheerful  toil. 

With  war  and  discord  around  him,  he  sang  the 
universality  of  peace  and  union ;  nations  growing 
fraternal  under  the  general  impulse — 

Till  each  remotest  realm,  by  friendship  join*d, 
Link  in  the  chain  and  harmonize  mankind. 
The  union*d  banner  be  at  last  unfurlM, 
And  wave  triumphant  round  the  aceonlaiit  world. 

From  college  Barlow  went  to  the  study  of  law, 
but  the  Massachusetts  line  wanting  chaplains,  he 
turned  to  divinity,  and  putting  himself  through  a 
diligent  six  weeks  course  of  theology,  was  duly 
licensed  a  Congregational  minister,  and  joined  the 
army  as  Dwight  had  done  before  him ;  and  like 
Dwight,  he  cheered  the  spirits  ot  the  soldiery 
with  animating  odes  from  the  camp.  He  remain- 
ed in  the  army  during  the  war,  meditating  and 
composing  his  Vision  of  Columbus,  which  was  a 
well  written  poem  for  the  times;  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  which,  to  the  sciiolar,  may  be  esti- 
mated from  Burlow^s  statement  that  he  had  long 
sought  in  vain  in  the  country  for  a  copy  of  Oa- 
moens'  Liisiad,  and  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  it 
till  his  poem  was  ready  for  the  press.  The  Vision 
was  published  by  subscription  in  1787,  and  was 
reprinted  in  London  and  in  Paris.  The  dedication 
to  the  first  edition  was  to  Louis  XVI.,  in  a  strain 
of  superfiuous  eulogy  and  humility.* 


Windsor,  Chief  Jnstioe  of  the  United  States  and  the  Hon. 
Titos  Hosmer  of  Middletown.^  The  general  Congress  had 
Just  conferred  the  appointment  of  Judge  of  a  Court  of  Appeals 
upon  Hosmer,  wbeu  he  died  suddenly,  August  4,  1T80,  at  the 
age  of  forty-four.  Barlow,  who  was  enoouraged  by  Husmer  to 
write  his  Vision  of  ColumbuSf  spealcs  of  his  orphaned  muse  on 
this  event: — 

At  tbj  command  she  first  assumed  the  lyre. 
And  bop'd  a  fhture  laurel  fh>m  thy  name. 

How  did  thy  smiles  awake  her  Inflint  song ! 

How  did  thy  virtues  animate  the  lay  ! 
Still  shall  tli7  fate  the  dying  strain  prblontr, 

And  bear  ber  yoice  with  thy  lost  form  away. 

*  If  all  that  he  says  of  the  Bourbons  is  true,  the  French 
BoTolution  ought  never  to  have  occurred.  *'  The  illustrious 
line  of  your  royal  ancestors  have  been  conspicuous  in  seizing 
those  advantages  (proceeding  firom  the  discovery  of  America) 
and  difftising  their  happy  effects.  The  great  Father  of  the 
House  of  Ek>nrbon  will  do  held  in  the  hi{;ne:>t  veneration  till 
bis  favorite  political  system  shall  be  realized  among  the  nations 
of  Europe  and  extended  to  all  mankind.  *  *  Your  M^esty's 
permission,  that  the  unfortunate  Columbus  may  once  mora 
enioy  the  protection  of  a  roval  benefactor,  has  added  a  new 
obligation  to  thoso  1  before  feltr— In  oommou  wlih  a  gratefUl 
country.^ 
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At  tbe  close  of  the  struggle  he  left  the  chareh 
and  ikrciiy  together,  nod  returned  to  the  bw, 
settling  ut  IlnrU'urd,  and  eefnging  in  a  weeklj 
newsjiaper.  The  Ataarkan  Mercury.  Hu  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  ie  1786,  in  which  year  he 
was  also  employed  hy  the  "  General  Aseodation  " 
of  Connecticut,  in  the  adaptation  of  Watta'a 
Tendon  of  tlie  PboIidb,*  the  same  tafdt  which  was 
rabaequently  perfonned  by  the  more  orthodox 
hand  rf  his  friend  Timothy  Dwight.  The  work 
wea  received  witli  aatisttiotioD,  and  used  in  the 
ohiirdiee  by  authority.  Barlow's  additions  oon- 
EiBted  in  verfriuns  of  tweke  of  the  Psalms  which 
Wattn  had  omitted.t  and  several  others  were 
altered  by  hiin.J  One  from  his  pen  was  much 
admired ;  this  version  of  P^m  cxixviii.: — 


Along  tlie  baiiba  where  Sabtrt  current  Bows 
Our  ca|>tive  banda  iii  deep  despondenve  atray'd. 

While  ZioiCt  fall  in  »ud  remembratiee  roae, 

Her  frieiide,  her  children  mingled  with  the  dead. 


In  mournful  silence  eu  tbe  wIUowh  hitng  ; 

And  gruwiiig  grief  prolong'd  tbe  tedious  day. 
The  barbarous  lymntB.  to  increase  the  woe, 

With  lauiitii.g  fniiles  a  song  of  ZtoN  claim; 
Bid  Mcred  jiraiw  in  strains  inelodious  flow. 

While  tlivy  bliis)>heine  the  great  JsKovitti's  □•mi 
But  how,  in  hcnllien  chains  and  lands  unknown 

Shall  ItratCt  sous  a  song  of  Zioa  ruse  I 


'Doctor  Watlt-i  ImOaHan  o/Ma  Pfalmto/Dartd,  earrtetid 
pud  tiUariMl.  I.y  Joti  Bnrtoa.  u,  irM'A  »  addrd  a  Coliecaim 
t^ HmiKt;  tlw  wtaoU'  ipplkil  to  llie  slate  of  Ihr  Chcbllin 
Chunb  In  Geii.'isJ.  Luks  ulv— All  lljlnp  tniiil  b*  rulflllvd 
whlcb  wtrB  willtsn  In  the  .  .  ,  l-Mlini  cnnctrnlng  us,  Uut' 
fcrd.  Friuledby  Barluir*B«bFDGk.  17W. 

tTbry  air  (b..-  18ti..  4Sd,  fild.  Hih,  IWUi.  Mib,  Tdtb,  mil, 
mh,  lisih.  ISTtb,  iiQit  l«iih. 

fltfr  irf  Watts,  peT|wtimlv4l  bj  n  IucaL  pi>«t  ur  reputatb'n  f»T  a 
kmct  at  MtsDipon  ibyniW  This  jn  inmate  «»»01lnr,» 
•Mitln  of  Benedict  Aniolil.ii]>l  In  commtmonlolln  a  Hlstoiy 
of  Kotvlch.  t-'unnKItenl.  b;  Mm  F.  M.  Ckalklna  (IMS),  wbure 
tlia  ftillowlDg  !■  natnled :— "  In  a  bookwlltrB  cbup  la  New 
BsTan.  he  uu  Introduevd  to  Jorl  Barlow,  vbo  had  Ju^t  iban 
DDtorlvly  by  tbapubllcallDn  afin  allcrvd 


BM^alcI]'  npeaUd  the  blluvbig 


'[■laliDaaDil  ftfintis.    BulDW  aakad 

neb  the  wandering  poet  im- 


Yon'ye  tr'l"d  lilt  Word  <il  God  to  alls  ' 
And  lur  your  pains  desens  ■  haltir. 
Ollnr  waa  atn  a  atilor  and  i  pathot.  and  cordially  driiplMd 

00  (he  tnllor'a  nanii'.  and  It  lacnnaddad  tliatbcluir  in  a  risit 
tDblaoutmln  aftrr  Ihe  war  and  called  upoo  by  bim  toainiivca 

K^uf Eii^iehofflATa vllh  some  extdEnpuranoDiv elTlisWD, 
loodiij'  and  rclwal^  Ibli  Kmalphuacurw,  which  waald 
hare  aatl»fl,'d  Dr.  Stun  hltnulr.    Tbn  aimpoeltlnn  Itseif.  bi'W- 

tu  other  #1i4trl  and  unstudU-iri.'in>rta  of  tbe  nattre  ibfraester, 
wblcb  baVF  bean  presMred. 


i^a  bnudeat  nalm 


wklDd. 


onld  ;lDl  historic  tide. 


la  all  the  fflare  that  Influny  can  ftl 
Cnraes  orates  wtit  attend  your  nai 
Tralton  aloes  «U1  glorf  in  yonr  s] 


Almfathly  rennuii 
BlT««<^Hil|Jinii 


0  hapless  SaUm,  God's  terresMal  throne. 

Thou  land  of  glory,  sacred  mount  of  Praise. 
If  c^er  my  memory  lose  thy  lovely  name. 

It  my  sold  heart  n^lect  my  kindred  race, 
Let  dire  destraction  seise  this  guilty  frvme ; 

My  hand  shall  perish  and  my  voice  shall  cease. 
Tet  shall  the  Lord,  who  hears  when  Zioh  calls, 

O'erlake  her  foee  with  terronr  and  dismay. 
His  arm  avenge  her  desolated  walls, 

And  raise  her  children  to  eternal  day. 

To  dispose  of  the  literarv  wares  which  be  had 
now  on  liand,  the  Psalm  Book  and  the  Vision. 
Barlow,  who  appears  with  no  lack  of  personal 
liberality  to  have  been  always  of  a  mercantile, 
specnlaling  turn,  opened  a  book-store  at  Hartford, 
which  he  closed  when  he  had  accomplished  his 
parpose,  and  began  the  practice  of  the  law.  He 
was  at  this  time  associated  wiih  Trumbnll, 
Hmnphreys,  and  Hopkins,  in  penning  the  patrioti* 
efhsions  of  tbe  Anorchiad.  In  1T8T,  he  delivered 
an  oration  on  the  4th  July  at  Hartford,  in  which 
he  nrged  the  adoption  of  a  general  government 
The  law  does  not  appear  to  have  suited  his  di»- 
[lOsition  and  temperament ;  he  is  described  as  too 
stiff  and  unyielding  for  its  requirements;  so  that 
when  a  Land  Company  was  formed,  called  "The 
Bdoto  Company,"  Barlow  accepted  a  part  in  its 
managemeiit,  and  was  sent  as  agent  to  En^and 
in  ITSis,  to  dispose  of  the  property.  The  title  to 
the  lands  was  stolen,  and  the  company  were 
swindlers,  bat  Barlow  was  unconscious  of  tbe 
skilfully  concealed  deception.  When  he  found  it 
ont  he  leeigned. 


This  foreign  journey  bronght  him  in  oontmet 
ivith  the  (iimiidiiis  In  Paris,  Into  whose  pohtical 
])roFpciis  be  warmly  entered.  His  own  personal 
affairs  were  probably  somewhat  nncertais. 
Trumbnll,  writing  to  Oliver  Woicotl,  Dec.  B, 
1789,  says  of  tlicir  friend:  "I  cannot  oonceive 
what  Barlow  in  doing.  After  being  ei^teen 
months  abroad,  you  tell  me  he  hns  got  bo  fiff  as 
to  sec  fnvouniblc  prospects.     If  he  ahonld  not 
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effect  something  soon,  I  would  adWse  him  to 
write  '  The  Visions  of  Barlow,'  as  a  seqnel  to 
those  of  Oolnmbus  and  McFingal."*  On  re- 
vifflting  London  from  Paris,  in  1791,  Barlow  pub- 
Ushed,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  first  part  of  his 
Advice  to  the  Privileged  Orders^  and  in  the  Feb- 
roary  following,  a  poem,  7%«  Ctmspiraey  ofKirigs^ 
on  the  alliance  against  France.  These  are  both 
vigorous  productions.  In  the  first  he  considers 
the  state  of  £uroi>e  under  the  five  heads  of  the 
Feudal  system, — the  Church,  the  Military,  the 
Administration  of  Justice,  and  Revenue,  and 
PubUc  Expenditure,  supporting  each  topic  with 
great  vehemence  of  statement. 

The  poem,  with  a  stirring  preface  at  the  be- 
ginning and  uncompromising  not«  at  the  end,  was 
mainly  leveled  at  Mr.  Burke,  who  is  solemnly 
arraigned  as  almost  exclusively  the  author  of  the 
war  with  all  its  train  of  calamities.  This  piece 
of  prose  is  oloar,  vigorous,  and  sonorous,  with 
many  of  the  most  striking  qualities  of  expression. 
If  Barlow  had  given  the  same  attention  to  com- 
position in  this  department  whit^h  he  be?^towed 
npon  his  verses,  his  reputation  would  have  been 
greater.  He  denounces  the  transfer  of  Burke 
from  the  side  of  liberty  to  kingcraft  in  unmea- 
sured terms.  "  Here,"  says  he,  *'  is  a  man  who 
calls  himf^elf  a  philosopher,  not  remarkable  for  his 
avarice,  the  delight  and  ornament  of  a  numerous 
society  of  valuable  friends,  respected  by  all  en- 
Hghtened  men  as  a  friend  of  peace  and  ])reacher 
of  humanity,  living  in  an  age  when  military 
madness  has  lost  its  charms,  and  men  begin  to 
onite  in  searching  the  means  of  avoiding  the  hor- 
rors of  war ;  this  man,  wearied  with  the  happi- 
ness that  surrounds  him,  and  disgu^^ted  at  die 
glory  that  awaits  him,  renounces  all  his  friends, 
belies  the  doctrines  of  his  former  life,  bewails  that 
the  military  savageness  of  the  fourteenth  century 
has  passed  away,  and,  to  gratify  his  barbarous 
wishes  to  coll  it  back,  coi^nres  up  a  war,  in  which 
At  least  two  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures  must 
be  sacrificed  to  his  unaccountable  passion."  His 
verse  is  hardly  equal  to  this  in  force,  but  the 
reader  may  be  interested  in  a  portrait  drawn 
nearly  twenty  years  after  Groldsmith  had  pencil- 
led his  mild  sketch  of  his  friend  who 

To  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 

But  Burke^s  prophecies  were  at  least  as  philoso- 
phical as  Barlow^s :  both  had  their  credulities,  and 
time,  which  amendeth  all  things,  will  correct 
many  errata  in  their  writings.  It  was  Barlow's 
misfortune  to  be  carried  away  by  French  theory, 
and  set  too  little  value  on  tlie  sterling  though 
more  slowly  moving  facts  of  England  and 
America.  He  confounded  the  abstract  truths  of 
morality  with  their  practical  applications  among 
men  as  exhibited  in  society.  Morals  are  one 
thing,  men  quite  another.  When  he  says  that 
^  Many  trutlis  are  as  perceptible  when  first  pre- 
sented to  the  mind,  as  an  ago  or  a  world  of  expe- 
rience could  make  them  ;  others  require  only  an 
indirect  and  collateral  exi)erience  ;  some  demand 
an  exi)erience  direct  and  positive ;"  and  that  "  it 
is  happy  for  human  nature,  that  in  morals  we 
have  much  to  do  with  this  first  class  of  truths, 
less  with  the  second,  and  very  little  with  the 

•  OiMw'B  Oliver  Woloott,  L  S& 


third ;  while  in  physics  we  are  perpetnally  driven 
to  the  slow  process  of  patient  and  positive 
experience ;" — ^it  may  be  all  very  true  of  moral 
philosophy  as  a  science,  but  the  remark  is  value- 
less as  respects  tlie  conduct  of  men  in  political 
government — which  U  of  much  slower  growth, 
and  more  painful  develo])iuent  than  even  the 
tedious  facts  of  physics.  A  year  or  two  later, 
when  Barlow  was  preparing  for  a  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  he  never  wrote,  he 
commends  to  Wolcott  the  example  of  that  great 
effort  for  American  imitation.  *'  I  do  not  mean," 
says  he,  ^^  that  a  revolution,  or  anything  like  it, 
will  be  necessary  with  us,  but  that  many  prin- 
ciples for  the  general  diffusion  of  information,  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  morals,  and  the 
encouragement  of  such  a  degree  of  equality  in 
the  condition  of  men  as  tends  to  their  dignity  and 
happiness,  will  certainly  be  establis^hed  by  them, 
and  will  be  equally  necessary  for  us."  In  French 
politics  Bariow  was  a  visionary,  but  he  shared 
his  enthusiasm  witii  many  sober-minded  men. 

In  1791,  the  French  philosopher  Volney'a 
Ruins  or  Reflections  on  the  Revolutions  of  Em- 
pires was  published  in  Paris,  and  a  translation 
from  Barlow^s  pen  appeared  the  next  year  in 
London. 

Bariow's  Letter  to  the  National  Contention  of 
France^  offering  some  suggestions  in  constitution-* 
making,  is  dated  London,  Sept.  16  1792.  He  was 
then  associated  with  the  refonners  in  England,  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  which 
body  delegateil  him  to  carry  an  address  to  the 
Convention,  which  in  turn  conferred  upon  him 
the  honor  of  French  citizenship.  It  is  in  these 
relations  that  a  story  is  told  of  a  supper  at  which 
Barlow  was  present.  The  famous  song  attribut- 
ed to  his  pen,  in  eulogy  of  the  Guillotine,  which 
was  afterwards  revived  to  his  disadvantage  on 
his  return  to  New  England,  when  he  fell  among 
the  Federalists,  was  originally  written,  it  is  said, 
for  the  amusement  of  some  of  his  revolutionary 
friends  at  Hamburgh,  assembled  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis  XVI.  It  was  a  parody  on  the 
English  national  anthem,  "  God  save  the  king,'* 
and  ran — 

▲  BONO. 

Tinc»-"God  aave  the  Gulllotliie.'» 

Fame  let  thy  trumpet  sound, 
TcU  all  the  world  aroimd — 

How  Capet  fell : 
And  when  great  Georsc's  poll 
Shall  in  the  basket  roU, 
Let  mercy  then  control 

The  Guillotine. 

When  all  the  sceptred  crew 
Have  paid  their  homage  to 

The  Guillotine; 
Let  freedom's  flag  advance, 
Till  all  the  worid,  like  France  I 
O'er  tyrants'  graves  shall  dance, 

And  peace  begin.* 


•  Blocmphie  Unlvcreolle,  Art  Barlow.  ITildrcth,  Second  Se- 
^ie^  il.  651.  Tho  »ong,  with  tho  comtncnts  to  which  llildrcth 
allude^  win  bo  found  In  the  Columf/ian  OntinH,  Nor. !«,  I8O81 

A  somewhat  simiUir  effUslon  to  thi»  ha<«  been  attrfbated  to 
Akcnfifdo,  the  poet,  as  an  ode  written  for  tho  Calf  Head  Club, 
on  the  80th  January,  the  anniversary  of  the  beheading  of  King 
Charles  I.  Freneau  prints  It  In  his  Jersey  Chronicle,  page 
888  A  calf  >  head,  it  is  st'Ued.  was  brought  in  with  a  crown 
of  poatr/  ^er  dinner,  with  daggers  or  sharp-pointed  knlvM 
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In  December,  lt92,  he  was  with  the  Abb6 
Gregoire  and  a  deputation  sent  to  organize  the 
territory  of  Savoy,  whence,  from  its  capital,  he 
dated  A  Letter  Addreseed  to  the  People  qf  Pied- 
mont, on  the  admntagis  qf  the  French  devolu- 
tion, and  the  neeeasity  of  adopting  its  principles 
4n  Italy ;  a  revolutionary  proceeding  which  he 
varied  by  the  composition  of  his  pleasant  Ameri- 
can dietetic  lay.  The  Haety  Pudaing, 

The  original  American  edition  of  this  poem  was 
printed  at  New  Haven  in  1796.  An  advertise- 
ment dated  April  of  that  year  sets  forth  its  "  re- 
publican virtue  recommended  with  republican 
needom  and  boldness,*^  and  the  design  expressed 
in  its  preface  for  which  "  it  ought  to  be  owned 
and  studied  by  every  family  in  New  England.'* 
The  reprint  which  follows  this  article  preserves 
the  original  tide  and  preface,  with  several  pas- 
sages omitted  in  later  editions.* 

Dy  this  time  his  pecuniary  prospects  were  im- 
proving. His  potdtion  and  knowledge  of  affairs 
gave  him  the  advantage  in  the  midst  of  the 
changing  fortunes  of  the  Revolution.  In  1795 
he  was  employed  as  a  private  legal  or  commercial 
agent  to  tne  north  of  Europe,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  appointed  consul-  at  Alters  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  Barbary 
powers,  which  he  effected  with  many  brave  and 
mccessftd  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners  con- 
fined there.  On  returning  to  Paris  he  made  a 
fortune  in  some  commercial  speculations,  and 
purchased  the  hotel  of  the  Count  Clermont  de 
Tonnerre,  where  he  lived  in  sumptuous  style. 
During  his  French  residence,  the  administration 
of  Adams  brought  Barlow  out  in  opposition  to 
the  government  at  home,  in  two  Letters  to  the 
Peofie  of  the  United  States.^  His  language  in 
that  time  of  heated  politicians  was  rash  and 
intemperate.  One  of  Barlow's  letters  to  his 
brother-in-lttw  Baldwin  was  obtained  from  him  by 
Matthew  Lyon,  the  extravagant  democratic  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Vermont,  who  published  it. 
It  contained  violent  denunciations  of  Adams  and 
Washington,  and  furnished  one  of  the  counts  of 
Lyon's  arraignment  under  the  sedition  law,  for 
which  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 

In  a  memoir  to  the  French  Government  at  this 
time,  he  denounced  the  system  of  privateering, 


to  each  member.    A  couple  of  Btaniuofthe  **ode^  wlllcx- 
plain  their  use. 

On  this  renown'd  iUastrlons  da/, 
Let  freedom's  sons  be  glad  and  gajr, 

And  bifrot  foob  dendo, 
This  daj  a  faithless  tyrant  fell ; 
Kor  warm,  nor  brave,  snnk  he  to  hell, 

But  felon-like  he  died. 

•       •       •       e       • 
We  TOW  the  tyrant  Jostly  fell 

To  ratify  the  deed ; 
Without  all  scruple,  doubt  or  awe. 
Our  shining  weapons  forth  we  draw 

And  strike  tnis  mimic  bead. 

*  We  are  Indebted  for  this  copy  as  well  as  for  the  opportu- 
nity of  presenting  a  portrait  not  hitherto  ecgraved,  iroin  an 
original  by  Vanderlyn,  to  the  Rev.  Lemuel  O.  Olmstead  of  this 
city,  a  gentleman  cf>nnected  by  birth  and  marriage  with  the  f.i- 
miltos  of  three  distinguished  reTolntlouary  wortbie%  Joel  Bar- 
low, Timothv  Dwight,and  Col.  Humphreys.  He  is  the  grand- 
nephew  of  Barlow'  on  the  mother's  side.  Ho  has  taken  in 
diarge  the  collection  of  the  writings  of  Barlow  with  a  view  to 
the  publication  of  a  complete  edition,  which  is  much  needed. 

t  Letters  trnm  Paris  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  on  the  System  of  Policy  hitherto  pursued  by  their 
Oorernment,  relatire  to  their  Commercial  Intcroonrso  with 
England  and  France.    London,  1800.  Syo. 


with  a  view  to  its  prevention  in  the  new  constitn- 
tion.  In  1805,  havmg  been  absent  from  home 
seventeen  years,  Barlow  returned  to  the  United 
States.  After  a  few  months  of  travel,  he  tamed 
to  Washington,  and  built  a  fine  house  for  his  resi- 
dence in  the  district  of  Columbia,  which  he  called 
Kalorama.  He  projected  a  national  academy  to 
be  founded  by  government,  but  Congress  did  not 
act  upon  his  plan. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  feeling  entertained  for 
Barlow  at  this  time  by  the  Federal  party  in  New 
England,  we  may  give  an  account  of  a  copy  of 
verses  which  he  produced  for  a  pubhc  dinner  at 
Washington,  with  the  treatment  tney  received  in 
Boston. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1807,  a  dinner  was 

S'ven  at  Washington  by  the  citizens  to  Captain 
eri wether  Lewis,  in  congratulation  of  his  safe 
return  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Robert  Brent 
presided,  and  Captain  Tingey  and  Colonel  Whar- 
ton were  vice-presidents,  "  At  an  early  period 
of  the  entertainment,"  as  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer*  tells  us,  "  the  following  ele- 
gant and  glowing  Stanzas,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Barlow,  were  recited  by  Mr.  Beokley" : — 

OV  THB  DOOOTKBIB  Or  OAPTAIir  LBWB. 

Let  the  Nile  cloak  his  head  in  the  clouds,  and  defy 

The  researches  of  science  and  time ; 
Let  the  Niger  escape  the  keen  traveller*s  eye. 

By  plunging  or  changing  his  cUme. 

ColombuBl  not  so  shall  thy  boundless  domain 
Defrnud  thy  brave  sons  of  their  right: 

Streams,  midlands,  and  shorelands  elude  us  in  vain. 
We  shall  drag  their  dark  regions  to  light 

Look  down,  sainted  sage,  from  thy  synod  of  Gods ; 

See,  inspired  by  tliy  venturous  soul, 
Mackenzie  roll  northward  his  earth-draining  floods, 

And  surge  the  broad  waves  to  the  pole. 

With  the  same  soaring  genius  thy  Lewis  ascends. 

And  seizing  the  car  of  the  sun, 
0*er  the  sky-propping  hills  and  high  waters  he  bends 

And  gives  the  proud  earth  a  new  zone. 

Potowmak,  Ohio,  Missouri  had  felt 
Half  her  globe  in  their  cincture  comprest ; 

Ilis  long  curving  course  has  completed  the  belt. 
And  tamed  the  lost  tide  of  the  west. 

Then  hear  the  loud  voice  of  the  nation  proelaim« 

And  all  ages  resound  the  decree : 
Let  our  Occident  stream  bear  the  young  hero's  nams 

Who  taught  him  his  path  to  the  sea. 

These  fonr  brother  floods,  like  a  garland  of  flowers. 
Shall  entwine  all  our  states  in  a  band. 

Conform    and    confederate   their    wide  spreading 
powers. 
And  their  wealth  and  their  wisdom  expand. 

From  Darien  to  Davis  one  garden  shall  blocnn. 
Where  war's  wearied  banners  are  furl'd. 

And  the  fnr  scenting  breezes  that  waft  its  perfume. 
Shall  settle  the  storms  of  the  world. 

Then  hear  the  loud  voice  of  the  nation  proclaim 

And  all  ages  resound  the  decree : 
Let  our  Occident  stream  bear  the  young    hero's 
name. 

Who  taught  him  his  path  to  the  sea. 


•Jan.16.lB0r. 
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Q  the  Monthly  Anthology  for  March,  1807, 
eared  tlie  following  parody  of  this  affair, 
iplimentary  neither  to  Barlow  nor  to  Jefferson, 
ich  is  known  to  be  from  tiie  pen  of  John 
inoy  Adaius : — 

<nr  TBB  DBOOTXBm  or  oaptaxh  jjkwU, 

Good  people  listeu  to  my  tale, 

TIb  nothing  but  what  true  is ; 
m  tell  you  of  the  mighty  deeds 

Achiev'd  by  Captain  Lewis— 
How  starting  from  the  Atlantick  shore 

By  &ir  and  easy  motion, 
He  lournied,  all  the  way  by  land. 

Until  he  met  the  ocean. 

Hbroick,  sure,  the  toil  must  be 

To  travel  through  the  woods,  sir ; 
And  never  meet  a  foe,  yet  save 

His  person  and  his  goods,  sir  I 
What  marvels  on  the  way  he  found 

He'll  tell  you,  if  inclined,  sir — 
But  /  shall  only  now  disclose 

The  things  he  did  not  find,  sir. 

He  never  with  a  Mammoth  met. 

However  you  may  wonder ; 
Nor  even  with  a  Mammoth's  bone. 

Above  the  ground  or  under — 
And,  spite  of  all  the  pains  he  took 

The  animal  to  track,  sir. 
He  never  could  o'ertake  the  hog 

With  navel  on  his  back,  sir. 

^d  from  the  day  his  course  began. 

Tin  even  it  was  ended. 
He  never  found  an  Indian  tribe 

From  Welchmen  straight  descended: 
Kor,  much  as  of  Philosophers 

The  fancies  it  might  tickle ; 
To  season  his  adventures,  met 

A  mountain,  sous*d  in  pickle. 

He  never  left  this  nether  world— 

For  still  he  had  his  reason — 
Kor  once  the  waggon  of  the  sun 

Attempted  he  to  seize  on. 
To  bind  a  Zone  about  the  earth 

Be  knew  he  was  not  able — 
Thet  bay  he  did — but,  nsk  himself 

He'U  tell  you  *tis  a  fable. 

He  never  dreamt  of  taming  iidegf 

Like  monkey's  or  like  bears,  eir— 
A  9ehoaly  for  teaching  floods  to  flow. 

Was  not  among  his  cares,  sir — 
Had  rivers  ask'd  of  him  their  path. 

They  had  but  mov'd  his  laughter^ 
Tliey  knew  their  courses,  all,  as  well 

Before  he  came,  aa  after. 

And  must  we  then  resign  the  hope 

These  elements  of  changing  f 
And  must  we  still,  alasl  be  told 

That  after  all  his  ranging. 
The  Captain  could  discover  nought 

But  water  in  the  Fountains? 
Must  Forests  still  be  form'd  of  Trees? 

Of  rugged  Rocks  the  Mountains  ?  ' 

We  never  will  be  so  fubb'd  off. 

As  sure  as  I'm  a  sinner  1 
Come — let  us  all  subscribe,  and  nsk 

The  HERO  to  a  dinner — 
And  Barlow  stanzas  shall  indite— 

A  bard,  the  tide  who  tames,  sir — 
And  if  we  cannot  alter  thinySf 

By  G — ,  we'll  change  their  fuxmet,  sir  I 


Let  old  Columbus  be  once  more 

Degraded  from  his  glory ; 
And  not  a  river  by  his  name 

Remember  him  in  story— 
For  what  is  old  Discovery 

Compared  to  that  which  new  isf 
Strike — strike  Columbia  river  out. 

And  put  in — river  Lewi*  ! 

Let  dusky  Salbr  henceforth  bear 

The  name  of  Isabella ; 
And  let  the  mountain,  all  of  salt. 

Be  christen'd  Monticella — 
Tlie  hog  with  navel  on  his  back 

Tom  Pain  may  be  when  drunk,  sir — 
And  Joel  call  the  Prairie-doff, 

Which  once  was  call'd  a  Skunk,  sir. 

And  when  the  wilderness  shall  yield 

To  blunders  bravely  brimming, 
A  nobler  victory  than  men ; — 

While  all  our  heads  are  swimming, 
Well  dash  the  bottle  on  the  wall 

And  name  (the  things  agreed  on) 
Our  first-rate-ship  United  States, 

The  flying  fri^te  Fredon, 

True — ^Tom  and  Joel  now,  no  more 

Can  overturn  a  nation : 
And  work,  by  butchery  and  blood, 

A  great  regeneration  ; — 
Yet,  still  we  can  tuni  inside  out 

Old  Nature's  Constitution, 
And  bring  a  Babel  back  of  name* — 

Huzza  1  for  revolutiomI 

In  1807  the  magnnm  opus  of  Barlow,  the 
Columbiad^  appeared,  dedicated  to  the  anthor^s 
intimate  friend  Robert  Fulton;  the  most  costly 
work  which  had  been  published  in  America.  It 
was  issued  in  Philadelphia.  It  has  eleven  en- 
gravings after  original  designs  by  Smirke,  executed 
by  the  best  line  engravers  in  Ix>ndon,  Gonlding, 
Parker,  Anker  Smith,  Raimbach,  and  others. 
Of  these,  Hester  Api)earing  to  Columbus  in  Pnson, 
The  Murder  of  Lucinda,  Cruelty  Presiding  over 
the  Prison  Ship,  and  The  Initiation  to  the  Mys- 
teries of  Isis,  may  be  instanced  for  the  force  of 
the  conception  and  beanty  of  handling.  The  por- 
tndt  of  Barlow  prefixed  was  painted  by  Fidton, 
and  is  admirably  engraved.  IVom  the  dedication 
we  learn  that  iSilton  ^*  designated  the  subjects  to 
be  painted  for  engrayings,^'  and,  intent  upon  the 
^* expensive  and  splendid  decorations'*  of  the 
worK,  ordered  them  to  be  executed  in  Barlow  s 
absence,  and  at  his  own  expense. 

The  plan  of  the  ten  books  of  the  Colninbmd  is 
simple  enough.  Columbus  is  introduced  to  us  in 
prison,  sufiferingthe  ingratitude  of  his  country,  in 
Spain,  when  Hesper  appears  to  him  and  conducts 
him  to  a  mount  of  vision  commanding  the  western 
continent.  The  geography  of  the  vast  region  ia 
described,  and  Hesper  relates  at  length  the  story 
of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  colonization  of  North 
America  by  Raleigh  and  others  is  passed  in  review, 
when  we  enter  upon  the  old  French  war  and  the 
scenes  of  the  Revolution  which  fonn  the  central 
portion  of  the  work.  The  companions  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  struggle  have  poetical  justice  done 
them  :• — 

Here  stood  stern  Putnam,  scored  with  ancient  soarc, 
The  living  records  of  his  country's  wars ; 
Wayne,  like  a  moving  tower,  assumes  his  post. 
Fires  the  whole  field,  and  is  himself  a  host; 
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V  ,!  ■.-..  ■  *:■  n-it'-'-'  '■■■>  ■■''■'  '■'•'^f-^'-'*  ''■'  l'*"*'^* 

I  ■".  .-.■.-  .vii^i'vloruli",  ivi'Juivtx':  :  ■■'•  a» 

'."  '.■'■■■: 

Tltin  in  till.-  imtliiie  of  tlie  Colmiii'Uic:  a '» 
ivMiilioiiitioti  it  is  un  tiiltir^iiiuui  (jfiiit  Tam^ 
(.'alunilfvji,  wliii'li  liU  tuuiplt-ioinded  ciiUursB. 
IHrrfikxi'il  liv  the  new  notions  «f  ili««naiE.H> 
till-  luttwriif  lliL-two. 

Ilurliiw'n  ulU'rutHiiiB  aiid  amcDdmani'  'f  ■ 
i-Hrlj-  i-m-iii,  like  iiiinit  t'liuu|i«s  of  tiie  tiiid»i« 
'  live  W-va  ivwritt«n.  inigbt  ■»  vti  i^ 
j  uiiBlU-iiJ|it(.-<l.  ""Gfid  taota  nit.~  d 
I'liin',  ill  lilH  luVDriU:  fonii    tit  eM'lMmsDtO;.  Tt^ 

hub  Imy;  "Mt'inl  vnu,  indwd."  n^itM  At** 
t<i  till!  tliittiiMiiiK  llttlv  I.'an),  "it  would  W  Ir 
ciisiiT  III  iiinkuniivwoiii.'."  Tltrtvifruveaaiadb 
mi  iiiiiiniM'jiioiit,  luiwevcT,  in  pnrdt-alarirv  of  ir- 
tiiil.  tiiu  ]ircvullii)|.'  fault  of  both  pwaiw  Vaf  ■ 
vii);ii(i  p'licnility  of  exiircMiion.  A  hmumi'im 
III  iiiiu  iir  Iwii  j«'4U)|«M  will  thruw  Munr  Bpa  « 
ttji-  jHiMiliiir  imwiTM  of  Uurlow,  anil  liie  »■» 
p-iicniliiiK  hiiliit  of  thu  agi.-,  w1k-ii  Pope  WKd 
W(>r)>lii|i|>>'il  mill  INirwiti  wus  tLe  newlj-viM 
wli'liritv  iif  llif  liny. 

iliiHiiw,  ill  thv  iiitervul  lictwecn  tbopal&^a 
iif  ilif  1WI1  IHVII1!!,  Iiail  ln'cumu  ■  ncvlopt  ■ 
wiinlH,  It  Is  ill  liiH  luliT  (Kietn  tlitit  wc  Bod  ^ 
ill-iliptit(il  xi-lfiiiitii-  iihniMJi  thrown  ont,  *tai 
hi-  liiul  iinti11i>wtil  ftt  tin-  baiiiiiict  of  the  t^dltw 
lilu'Ri,  Tlu'  fbv  "liiiiip'd  mtli  rcrorberant  btf.' 
"  this  hiviiulU-iliqihi'ri',''  nntiiiv  wliich  ^imiato 
nil  i>)iiiiv,"  "llu-  iiii)ii.>niienti.-il  ma-'a''  of  rlatf, 
"criiili-  mill  iTii's,''  ^liilics  wlilrliitg  fiutb  'a 
i-iwiiiojiynil  i-iiiir«\"  atiil  liiindivtls  of  other  h» 
liir  i-riiilitiis,  win>  inviiitions  of  Bar1i)w'«  l«f 
il«y.  Ill  llii'  iniiisl  i>f  these  xc-ioiitilio  impBti- 
ik'iiCT-i,  liiiwi-viT,  ho  hiis  iiilmdiict'd  one  rf  iii* 
imr»->t  JtHwiniA's  i<u  ihi-  hinli  of  crvution,  wli»- 

U|tlit  at  la*)  hognn. 
Ami  (>v(-i-v  fyflnn  f<>niiil  a  coiiireii  nm. 
t'nllM  ii>  lik.*tit-i|'hlH>r.  and  rxvliaiigeil  froai  hr 
lli>  infiiiii  jili-aiiw  with  «vi>rj-  tovial  ttar; 
Kiiv*  llivaniiiii  nv»  auJ  »kK«  w'«nu-cliiii(t  ■Um, 
lli>l.i7.l  llii'ir  liim  |>la>.rl»  with  vaniaiiu^Iing  dyMi 
lliiiii*  o'l-r  tnvli  li>ii> i-ii  (lioir  liviii{[  laiu|ia  tattat, 
Aii.ltiiii;.-.!  niili  Miw  tlw  fn.re  «xi>aii*«  bftwMBl 
nim  j.-v-'ii»  Natiiri-  hoil'd  tlu-  ^>lJrn  morn, 
t'raiik  ilu'  _v<-iiii^  1-1-ani.  Whi4J  hi-r  empire  twri. 

In  lii«  olliisiini  ii>  ;lii.>  prranudii,  !(<.>  pvt»  in  ■ 
»onl  It  iww  .-vitw  vif  "ili«r  i-Hnmioiu  iii**i 
ihn-iiii'iii;!):  to  tlisiurl.  llioorMt  of  fravitatiiui:-' 

I'n-M  ill*  ft-izfJ  ttrtlx  nilh  lh«ir  tavrmxm  WElgiA 
I  of  ititvIUvtu.-iI  I'nv'esi,  in  ^ 
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Ton  meteor-mADtled  hill  see  Franklin  tread. 

Another  line  is,  however,  an  improvement,  the 
ohan^  from — 

His  dariug  toils,  the  threatening  blast  that  wait. 

To— 

His  well-tried  wires,  that  every  tempest  wait 

In  which  we  get  nearer  to  the  fact ;  and  fact  and 
reality  are  not  such  enemies  to  poetry  as  is  some- 
tiines  apprehended. 

On  other  pages  he  omits  his  warmer  religious 
Tiews  of  1787,  the  date  of  his  first  version.  The 
piotore  of  tlie  divinely-nurtured  life  of  the  preach- 
er and  the  earnest  indication  of  the  atonement  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  books  of  the  Vision  arc 
entirely  omitted  in  the  Columbind  ;  while  we  have 
a  vast  deal  of  science  in  their  stead. 

In  this  poem  there  is  a  vivid  anticipation  of  the 
material  progress  of  the  world  in  opening  lines  of 
communication  by  canals,  which  api)ears  again 
with  some  modifications  in  the  Cohiinbiad.  As 
it  gives  Barlow's  poetry  the  high  merit,  in  addi- 
tion to  whatever  other  qualities  it  may  ]M>ssess,  of 
the  prophetic  instinct,  we  quote  the  ])}ia<<ago  iVom 
the  earliest  oopv  in  The  Vision^  printed  in  1787, 
when  "internal  improvements,"  not  as  yet  de- 
veloped by  Fulton  and  Clinton,  nested  wholly  in 
such  chimericjil  8upi)ositions.  As  we  write,  the 
newspapers  of  the  dav  (March,  1854)  are  occu- 
pied with  an  additional  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy, 
in  the  division,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  receive 
tiie  Panama  railroad  as  a  substitute  for  Barlow's 
canal,  of  the  "  ridgy  Darien  hills "  opening  the 
commerce  of  Peru. 

He  saw,  as  widely  spreads  the  uiichannerd  plain, 
Where  inland  realms  for  ages  blooinM  in  vain. 
Canals,  long-winding,  one  a  watery  flight. 
And  distant  streams  and  seas  and  lakes  unite. 
Where  Darien  hills  overlook  the  gulphy  tide. 
By  human  art,  the  ridgy  banks  divide ; 
Ascending  sails  the  opening  pass  pursue. 
And  waft  the  sparkling  treasures  of  Peru. 
Jeneiro's  stream  from  Plata  winds  his  way. 
And  bold  Madera  opes  from  Paraguay. 
From  fair  Albania,  towVd  the  falling  sun, 
Baek  thro*  the  midland,  lengthening  channels  run. 
Meet  the  far  lakes,  their  beauteous  towns  that  lave. 
And  Hudson  join  to  broad  Ohio's  wave.* 
From  dim  Superior,  whose  unfatliomM  sea 
Drinks  the  mild  splendors  of  the  setting  day. 
New  paths,  unfolaing,  lead  their  watery  pride. 
And  towns  and  empires  rise  along  their  side; 
To  Mississippi's  source  the  passes  bend, 
And  to  tlie  oroad  Pacific  main  extend. 
From  the  red  banks  of  blest  Arabia's  tide. 
Thro'  the  dread  isthmus,  waves  unwonted  glide; 
From  Europe's  crowded  coasts  while  bounding  sails 
Look  through  the  pass  and  call  tlie  Asian  gales^ 
Yolffa  and  Oby  distant  oceans  join. 
And  the  long  I>anube  meets  the  rolling  Rhine ; 
While  other  streams  that  cleave  the  midland  plain. 
Spread  their  new  courses  to  the  distant  main. 

The  notes  to  the  Coluinbiad  and  the  preliminary 
account  of  Columbus  are  well  written.     The  an- 


*  In  the  ColombUul  (IBOT)  these  last  font  lines  read— 

From  Mohawk's  month,  far  westing  with  the  snn. 
Thro  all  the  midlands  recent  channels  run. 
Tap  the  redundant  lakes,  the  brood  hills  brave, 
And  Hodson  marrj  with  Missonri's  wave 


ticipation  of  the  decline  of  public  war,  from  the 
decline  of  private,  is  felicitous.  Alluding  to  the 
legend  on  the  cannon  of  Ix)uiR  XIV.,  ultima  ratio 
regum^  he  says,  "There  certainly  was  a  time 
when  the  same  device  might  have  been  written 
on  the  liatohet  or  club  or  fist  of  every  man ;  and 
the  best  weai)on  of  destruction  that  he  oould 
wield  against  nis  neighbor  might  have  been  called 
ultima  ratio  virorum^  meaning  that  human  rea- 
son couhl  go  no  farther."  His  remarks  on  the 
philosophy  ol  history  show  what  would  have  been 
the  spirit  of  his  contemplated  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Kevolution,  in  which  he  would  doubtless  have 
anticipated  something  of  the  treatment  of  Bancroft. 
He  carries  his  single  idea  of  the  evils  of  war  to  a 
ridiculous  excess,  forgetting  for  the  moment  the 
uses  of  poetry  and  the  imagination,  when  he  fells 
foul  of  Homer  for  his  pictures  of  battles  and 
kings,  and  pronounces  the  opinion  tliat  the 
existence  of  that  famous  old  bard  "has  really 
proved  one  of  the  signal  misfortunes  of  man- 
kind.'^ 

The  Columhiad  was  reprinted  in  1809,  in  two 
dnodecimo  volumes;  it  was  republished  inEnghmd 
and  also  in  Paris.  In  this  year  Barlow  delivered 
a  Fourth  of  July  Oration  at  the  re<piest  of  the 
Democratic  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  which  he  urged  a  general  system  of  public  im- 
provement and  public  instruction  to  be  sustained 
by  appropriations  from  government.  He  next 
turned  his  attention  to  the  comi)osition  of  a  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  a  task  which  was  in- 
terrupted by  his  ap[)ointnient  from  Monroe  of 
Minister  to  Franco,  succeeding  Annstrong.  His 
new  French  labors  were  applied  to  the  difficult 
negotiations  with  the  government,  growing  out  of 
the  policy  of  France  in  the  Berlin  un<l  Milan  de- 
crees. In  October,  1812,  when  Bonaparte  was 
on  his  Russian  campaign.  Barlow  received  an  in- 
vitation to  wait  upon  him  at  Wilna.  He  set  off 
post-haste;  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  fa- 
tigues of  the  journey,  with  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature from  the  small  Jewish  taverns  in  Poland 
to  the  atmosphere  without,  induced  an  intijiinma- 
tion  of  the  lungs,  to  which  he  rapidly  succumlHjd, 
dying  on  his  return  to  Paris,  December  22,  1812, 
at  Zamawicka,  an  anim{)ortant  village  near  Cra- 
cow. 

His  last  poem  was  a  withering  expression  of 
his  sentiment  towar<ls  Napoleon.  It  was  dictated 
by  Barlow,  in  December,  1812,  while  lying  on  his 
bed,  to  his  secretary,  Thomas  Barlow,  about  mid- 
night, only  a  night  or  two  before  the  van  of  the 
French  anny,  which  had  been  defeated  by  the 
burning  of  Moscow,  entered  Wilna  on  their  retreat, 
the  same  month  in  which  he  died.  It  was  copietl 
in  diplomatic  characters  and  sent  to  Mrs.  Barlow 
in  Paris,  but  it  never  reached  her.  The  original 
poem  written  at  Wilna  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  Lemuel  G.  Olmstead,  who  has  placed 
a  copy  at  our  disposal.  The  paper  has,  in  water- 
mark, a  head  of  Nai)ole<in,  and  the  words,  "  Na- 
poleon Empereur  des  Francaia  et  lioi  DUtaliey 


'  ADTICX  TO  ▲  KAVXlf  IK  BUmA. 

I  Black  fool,  why  winter  here?     These  frozen  skies, 
j   Worn  by  your  wings  and  deafened  by  your  cries, 


I 


^  Prelhcc  to  the  Columhiad. 
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Who  change,  from  age  to  age,  the  sly  deceit, 
Ab  science  beams,  and  virtue  learns  the  cheat; 
Tyrants  of  doable  powers,  the  souls  that  blind. 
To  rob,  to  scourge,  and  brutalize  mankind, — 
Think  not  I  come  to  croak  with  omen*d  yell 
The  dire  damnations  of  your  future  hell, 
To  bend  a  bigot  or  reform  a  knave, 
By  opening  all  the  scenes  beyond  the  grave. 
I  know  your  crusted  souls :  while  one  defies. 
In  sceptic  scorn,  the  vengeance  of  the  skies. 
The  other  boasts, — ^I  ken  thee,  power  divine. 
But  fear  thee  not ;  th'  avenging  bolt  is  mine. 

No  I  *tis  the  present  world  that  prompts  the  song. 
The  world  we  see,  the  world  that  feels  the  wrong. 
The  world  of  meriy  whose  arguments  ye  know. 
Of  men,  long  curbed  to  servitude  and  woe. 
Men,  roas*d  from  sloth,  by  indignation  stung. 
Their  strong  hands  loos  d,  and  found  their  fearless 

tongue ; 
Whose  voice  of  thunder,  whose  descending  steel, 
Shall  speak  to  souls,  and  teach  dull  nerves  to  feel. 

Think  not,  (ah  no,  the  weak  delusion  shun, 
Burke  leads  you  wrong,  the  world  is  not  his  own). 
Indulge  not  once  the  thought,  the  vap'ry  dream. 
The  fool's  repast,  the  mad-inan*s  thread-bare  theme. 
That  nations,  rising  in  the  light  of  truth, 
Strong  with  new  life  and  pure  regenerate  youth. 
Will  shrink  from  toils  so  splendimy  begun, 
Theti  bliss  abandon  and  their  glory  shun, 
Betray  the  trust  by  Heav*n*s  own  imnd  consignM, 
•  The  great  concentred  stake,  the  interest  of  mankind. 
Te  speak  of  kings  combined,  some  league  that 
draws 
Earope*s  whole  force,  to  save  your  sinking  cause ; 
Of  fancy'd  hosts  by  myriads  that  advance 
To  crash  the  untry'd  power  of  new-born  France. 
Misguided  men  I  these  idle  tales  despise; 
Let  one  bright  ray  of  reason  strike  your  eyes ; 
Show  me  your  kin^,  the  sceptred  horde  parade, — 
See  their  pomp  vanish  I  see  your  Visions  fade  1 
Indignant  man  resumes  the  shaft  he  gave. 
Disarms  the  tyrant  and  unbinds  the  slave. 
Displays  the  unclad  skeletons  of  kings,* 
Spectres  of  power,  and  serpents  without  stings, 
ijid  shall    mankind, — shall    France,   whose  giant 

might 
Bent  the  dark  veil,  and  drag^'d  them  forth  to  light, 
Heed  now  their  threats  in  dying  anguish  tost? 
And  she  who  fell'd  the  monster,  fear  the  ghost  f 
Bid  young  Alci  les,  in  his  grasp  who  takes. 
And  gripes  with  naked  hand  the  twisting  snakes. 
Their  force  exhausted,  bid  him  pi*ostrate  fall. 
And  dread  their  shadows  trembling  on  the  w^all. 

But  grant  to  kings  and  coui-ts  their  ancient  play, 
Recal  their  splendour  and  revive  their  sway ; 
Can  all  your  cant  and  all  your  cries  persuade 
One  |)ower  to  join  you  in  your  wild  crusade  f 
In  vain  ye  search  to  earth  s  remotest  end ; 
No  court  can  aid  you,  and  no  king  defend. 

Not  the  mad  knave  who  Sweden's  sceptre  stole. 
Nor  she  whose  thunder  shakes  the  northern  pole ; 
Nor  Frederic's  widowed  sword,  that  sconis  to  tell 
On  whose  weak  brow  his  crown  reluctant  felL 
Not  the  tri-sccptred  prince,  of  Austrian  mould. 
The  ape  of  wisdom  and  the  slave  of  gold, 
Theresa's  son,  who,  with  a  feeble  grace, 
Just  mimics  all  the  vices  of  his  race ; 
For  him  no  charm  can  foreign  strife  afford. 
Too  mean  to  spend  his  wealth,  too  wise  to  trust  his 
sword. 
Glance  o'er  the  Pyrenees, — ^but  youll  disdain 
To  break  the  dream  th.nt  soothes  the  monk  of  Spain. 


*  Oma  videt  rtgwn  wuniU  eachawita  medutUt, 

JUYXKALt  Sat  8. 


He  counts  his  beads,  and  spends  his  holy  seal 

To  raise  once  more  th'  inquisitorial  wheel. 

Prepares  the  fa^ot  and  the  flame  renews, 

To  roast  the  French,  as  ouce  the  Moors  and  Jews ; 

While  abler  hands  the  busy  task  divide, 

His  queen  to  dandle  and  his  stato  to  guide. 

Yet  ask  great  Pitt  to  join  your  desp*rato  work,— 
See  how  his  annual  aid  confounds  the  Tork ! 
Like  a  wnr-elephant  his  bulk  he  shows. 
And  treads  down  friends,  when  frighten'd  by  his 

foes. 
Where  then,  forsaken  villains,  will  ye  tarn  f 
Of  Franco  the  outcast  and  of  enrth  the  scorn ; 
What  new-made  charm  can  dissipate  your  fears  f 
Can  Barke's  mad  foam,  or  Calonne's  house  of  peers? 
Can  Artois'  sword,  that  erst  near  Colpe's  wall. 
Where  Crillen  fought  and  £lliott  was  to  fall, 
Born'd  with  the  fire  of  fame,  but  harmless  burn*d. 
For  sheath'd  the  sword  remained,  and  in  its  sheath 

retum'd  I 
Oh  Burke,  degenerate  slave  I    wiUi    grief  and 

shame 
The  Muse  indiffnant  must  repeat  thy  name. 
Strange  man,  declare,— since,  at  creation's  birth. 
From  crumbling  chaos  sprang  this  heav'n  and  earth. 
Since  wrecks  and  outcast  relics  still  remain, 
Whirl'd  ceaseless  round  confusion's  dreary  reign, 
Declare,  from  all  these  fragments,  whence  you  stole 
That  genius  wild,  that  monstrous  mass  of  soul ; 
Wlicrc  spreads  the  widest  waste  of  all  extremes, 
Full  darkness  frowns,  and  heav'n's  own  splendour 

beams; 
Truth,  error,  falsehood,  rhetoric's  raging  tide, 
And  pomp  and  meanness,  prejudice  and  pride, 
Strain  to  an  endless  dang  thy  voice  of  fire. 
Thy  thoughts  bewilder  and  thy  audience  tire. 

Like  Phoebus'  son,  we  see  thee  wing  thy  way. 
Snatch  the  loose  reins,  and  mount  the  car  of  day, 
To  earth  now  plunging  plough  thy  wasting  course. 
The  great  subhme  of  weakness  and  of  force. 
But  wliile  the  world's  keen  eye,  with  generous 

glance, 
Tliy  faults  could  pardon  and  thy  worth  enhance. 
When  foes  were  hush'd,  when  justice  dar'd  com- 
mend, 
And  e'en  fond  freedom  claim'd  thee  ob  a  friend. 
Why,  in  a  gulph  of  baseness,  sink  forlorn. 
And.  change  pure  praise  for  infamy  and  scorn  t 
And  didst  thou  nope,  by  thy  infuriate  quill 
To  rouse  mankind  the  blood  of  realms  to  spill  t 
Then  to  restore,  on  death-devoted  plains. 
Their  scourge  to  tyrants,  and  to  man  his  chains? 
To  swell  their  souls  with  thy  own  bigot  rage, 
And  blot  the  glories  of  so  bright  an  age  ? 
First  streteh  thy  arm,  and,  with  less  impious  might. 
Wipe  out  the  stars,  and  quench  the  solar  light : 
"  J*hr  heav'n  and  earth!"  the  voice  of  God  ordains, 
**  Shall  pant  and  perixh^  but  my  word  remains^ 
Th'  eternal  word,  which  gave,  in  spite  of  thee, 
Reason  to  man,  that  bids  the  man  be  free. 
Thou  could'st  not  hope :  'twas  heav'n's  returning 

grace. 
In  kind  companion  to  our  injur'd  race. 
Which  stripp'd  that  soul,  ere  it  should  flee  from 

hence. 
Of  the  last  garb  of  decency  or  sense. 
Left  thee  its  own  foul  horrors  to  display. 
In  all  the  blackness  of  its  native  day. 
To  sink  at  last,  from  earth's  glad  surface  hurl'd. 
The  sordid  sov'reign  of  the  lettor'd  world. 

In  some  sad  hour,  ere  death's  dim  terrors  spread. 
Ere  seas  of  dark  oblivion  whelm  thy  head, 
Reflect,  lost  man, — If  those,  thy  kindred  knaves. 
O'er  the  broad  Rhine  whose  flag  rebellious  waves. 
Once  draw  the  sword ;  its  burning  point  shall  bring 
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To  thy  quick  nerves  a  never-ending  sting ; 

The  blood  they  shed  thy  weiglit  of  woe  shall  twell, 

And  their  grim  ghosts  for  ever  with  thee  dwell 

Jjearn  hence,  ye  tyrants,  ei*e  ye  learn  too  late, 
Of  all  your  craft  th'  inevitable  !ate. 
The  hour  is  come,  the  world's  inclosing  eyes 
Discern  with  rapture  where  its  wisdom  Ues ; 
From  western  heav'ns  tli'  inverted  orient  springs. 
The  morn  of  man,  the  dreadful  night  of  kiug^w 
Dim,  like  the  day-struck  owl,  ye  grope  in  liglit, 
No  arm  for  combat,  no  resource  in  flight ; 
If  on  your  guards  your  lingering  hopes  repose. 
Tour  guards  are  men,  and  men  you*ve  made  your 

foes ; 
If  to  your  rocky  ramparts  ye  repair, 
De  Launay's  fate  can  tell  your  fortune  there. 
No  turn,  no  shift,  no  courtly  arts  avail. 
Each  mask  is  broken,  all  illusions  fail ; 
Driv'n  to  your  last  retreat  of  shame  and  feur. 
One  counsel  waits  you,  one  relief  is  near : 
By  worth  internal,  rise  to  self- wrought  fame, 
Your  equal  rank,  your  human  kindred  claiL.; 
"lis  reotion's  choice,  'tis  wisdom  s  final  plan, 
To  drop  the  monarch  and  assume  the  man. 

Hail  MAN,  exalted  title  I  first  and  best. 
On  God's  own  image  by  his  hand  imprest. 
To  wliich  at  last  the  reas'ning  race  is  driven. 
And  seeks  anew  what  first  it  gained  from  hcayen. 
O  MAN,  my  brother,  how  Uie  cordial  flame 
Of  all  endearments  kindles  at  tlie  name  1 
In  every  clime,  thy  visage  greets  my  eyes, 
In  every  tongue  thy  kindred  accents  rise ; 
The  thought  expanding  swells  my  heart  with  glee. 
It  finds  a  friend,  and  loves  itself  in  tliee. 

Say  then,  fraternal  family  divine. 
Whom  mutual  wants  and  mutual  aids  combine. 
Say  from  what  source  the  dire  delusion  rose. 
That  souls  like  ours  were  ever  made  for  foes ; 
Why  earth's  maternal  Ixtsom,  where  we  tread. 
To  rear  our  mansions  and  receive  our  bread. 
Should  blush  so  often  for  the  race  she  bore. 
So  long  be  drench'd  with  floods  of  filial  gore ; 
Why  to  small  realms  for  ever  rest  confin'd 
Our  great  affections,  meant  for  all  mankind. 
Though  climes  divide  us  ;  shall  the  stream  or  sea. 
That  forms  a  barrier  'twixt  my  friend  and  me, 
Inspire  the  wish  his  peaceful  state  to  mar. 
And  meet  his  falchion  in  the  ranks  of  war  ? 

Not  seas,  nor  climes,  nor  wild  ambition's  fire 
In  nation's  minds  could  e'er  the  wish  inspire ; 
Where  equal  rights  each  sober  voice  should  guide. 
No  blood  would  stain  them,  and  no  war  divide, 
lis  dark  deception,  'tis  the  glare  of  state, 
Man  sunk  in  titles,  lost  in  small  and  great : 
lis  rank,  distinction,  all  the  hell  that  springs 
From  those  prolific  monstora,  courts  and  kings. 
These  are  tlie  vampires  nurs'd  on  nature's  spoils ; 
For  these  witli  pangs  the  starving  peasant  toils, 
For  these  the  earth's  broad  surface  teems  with  grain. 
Theirs  the  dread  labours  of  the  devious  main  ; 
And  when  the  wasted  world  but  dares  refuse 
The  gifts  oppressive  and  extorted  due?. 
They  bid  wild  slauffhter  spread  tlie  gory  phuna, 
The  life-blood  gn:^hing  from  a  thousand  veins. 
Erect  their  thrones  amid  the  sanguine  flood. 
And  dip  their  purple  in  the  nation's  blootl. 

The  gazing  crowd,  of  glittering  state  afraid. 
Adore  the  ])owcr  their  coward  mcaimess  made ; 
In  wars  short  intervals,  while  regid  shows 
Still  blind  their  reason  and  insult  their  woes, 
Wliat  strange  events  for  proud  processions  call  I 
See  kingdoms  crt)wding  to  a  birth-night  ball ! 
See  the  long  pomp  in  gorgeous  glare  displayed. 
The  tinsol'd  guaros,  the  squadron'd  horse  parade ; 
See  heralds  guy,  with  emblems  on  their  vest, 


In  tissu'd  rt^bes,  tall,  beauteous  pages  dreit ; 
Amid  superior  ranks  of  splendia  slaves. 
Lords,  dukes  and  princes,  titulary  knaves, 
Confus'dly  shine  their  crosses,  gems  and  t^t^ii  s. 
Sceptres  and  globes  and  crowns  and  spoilt*  of  wan. 
On  gilded  orbs  see  thundering  chariots  roU'd, 
Steeds,  snorting  fire,  and  champing  bitts  of  gold. 
Prance  to  the  trumpet's  voice ;  while  each  assumes 
A  loftier  gait,  and  lifts  his  neck  of  plumes. 
High  on  a  moving  throne,  and  near  the  van, 
The  tyrant  rides,  the  ohosen  scourge  of  man  ; 
Clarions  and  flutes  and  drums  his  way  prepare. 
And  shouting  millions  rend  the  troubled  air  ; 
Millions,  whose  ceaseless  toils  the  pomp  sustain, 
Whose  hour  of  stupid  joy  repays  an  nge  of  |>aiiL  • 

Of  these  no  more.     From  orders,  slaves  and  kingi, 
To  thee,  O  man,  my  heart  rebounding  sprii  gs. 
Behold  th'  ascending  bliss  that  waits  thy  call, 
Heav'n'i?  own  bequest,  the  heritage  of  alL 
Awake  to  wisdom,  seixe  the  proffer'd  prize ; 
From  shade  to  light,  from  grief  to  glory  rise. 
Freedom  ut  last,  with  reason  in  her  train. 
Extends  o'er  earth  her  everlasting  reign ; 
See  Gallia's  sons,  so  late  the  tyrant's  sport. 
Machines  in  war  and  sycophants  at  court, 
Stiii-t  into  men,  expand  their  well-taught  mind. 
Lords  of  themselves  and  loaders  of  mankind. 
On  equal  rights  their  base  of  empire  lies, 
On  walls  of  wisdom  see  the  structure  rise ; 
Wide  o'er  the  gazing  world  it  towers  sublime, 
A  modelled  form  for  each  surrounding  clime. 
To  useful  toils  they  bend  their  noblest  aim. 
Make  patriot  views  and  moral  views  the  same^ 
Renounce  the  wish  of  war,  bid  conquest  cease. 
Invite  all  men  to  happiness  and  pence. 
To  faith  and  justice  rear  the  youthful  race. 
With  strength  exalt  them  and  with  science  grace. 
Till  truth's  blest  banners,  o'er  the  regions  hurl'di. 
Shake  tyrants  from  their  thrones,  and  cheer  te 
waking  world. 

In  northern  climes,  where  feudal  shades  of  late 
Chill'd  every  heart  and  palsied  every  state. 
Behold,  illumin'd  by  th  instructive  age, 
That  great  phenomenon,  a  sceptred  sagCL 
There  Stanislaus  unfurls  his  prudent  plan. 
Tears  the  strong  bandage  from  the  eyes  of  man. 
Points  the  progressive  march,  and  shapes  the  way. 
That  leads  a  realm  from  darkness  into  day. 

And  deign,  for  once,  to  tarn  a  transient  eye 
To  that  wide  world  that  skirts  the  western  aky  ; 
Hail  the  mild  morning,  where  the  dawn  began. 
The  full  fruition  of  the  hopes  of  man. 
Where  sage  experience  seals  the  sacred  caoae ; 
And  that  rare  union,  liberty  and  laws. 
Sneaks  to  the  reos'nlng  race :  to  freedom  rise. 
Like  them  be  equal,  and  like  them  be  wiae^ 

THS  BASTT  FITDDnra. 

A  Poem  in  Three  Cantos. 

Written  at  Chambery  in  Savoy,  January,  179&. 

By  Joel  Barlow. 

Omne  tulit  pnnctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dnloi. 
He  makes  a  good  breakfast  who  mixes  pudding  with 

molasses. 

To  Mrs.  Wathington. 

Madam  : — A  simplicity  in  diet,  whether  it  be  eon* 
sidered  with  reference  to  the  happiness  of  individu- 
als or  the  prosperity  of  a  nation,  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  In  reconmieiK^- 
ing  so  great  and  necessary  a  virtue  to  the  rational 
part  of  mankind,  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  do 
it  in  su3h  a  manner  as  would  be  likely  to  gain  their 
attention.    I  am  sensible  that  it  is  one  of  those  sub- 
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Jeets  in  which  example  \u\b  infinitely  more  power 
than  the  moot  convinoiDg  ar^meiits,  or  the  hiehest 
eharms  of  poetry.  Golilsmith's  Deserted  Village, 
though  poseessing  these  two  adyantages  in  a  greater 
degree  thiin  any  other  work  of  the  kind,  has  not 
prevented  v illumes  in  England  from  being  deserted. 
The  apparent  interest  of  the  rich  individuals,  who 
form  the  taste  as  well  as  the  laws  in  that  country, 
has  been  against  him ;  and  with  that  interest  it  had 
been  vain  to  contend. 

The  vicious  habits  which  in  this  little  piece  I  en- 
deavor to  combat,  seem  to  me  not  so  difficult  to 
cure.  No  class  of  people  has  any  interest  in  sup- 
porting them,  unless  it  be  the  interest  which  certain 
uOiilies  may  feel  in  vieing  with  each  other  in  sump- 
tuous entertainments.  There  may  indeed  be  some 
iDStanoes  of  depraved  appetites  which  no  arguments 
will  conquer ;  but  these  must  be  rare;  There  are 
very  few  persons  but  would  always  prefer  a 
plain  dish  for  themselves,  and  would  prefer  it  like- 
wise for  their  guests,  if  there  were  no  risk  of  repu- 
tation in  the  case.  This  difficulty  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  example ;  and  the  example  should  pro- 
ceed from  those  whose  situation  enables  them  to 
take  the  lead  in  forming  tlie  manners  of  a  nation. 
Persons  of  this  description  in  America,  I  should  hope, 
are  neither  above  nor  below  the  influence  of  trutli 
and  re;ison  when  conveyed  in  language  suited  to  the 
su^ect 

Whether  the  manner  I  have  chosen  to  address 
my  arguments  to  them  be  such  ns  to  promise  any 
success,  is  what  I  cannot  decide.  But  I  certainly 
had  hopes  of  doing  some  good,  or  I  should  not  have 
taken  tne  pains  of  putting  so  many  rhymes  together; 
and  much  less  should  I  have  ventured  to  place  your 
name  at  the  head  of  these  observations 

Your  situation  commands  the  respect  and  your 
eharacter  the  affections  of  a  numerous  people. 
Tlieee  circumstances  impose  a  duty  upon  you,  which 
I  believe  you  discharge  to  your  own  satisfaction 
and  that  of  others.  The  example  of  your  domestic 
virtues  has  doubtless  a  great  effect  among  your 
countrywomen.  I  only  wish  to  rank  eimpliciti/  of 
diet  among  the  virtues.  In  that  case  it  will  certainly 
be  cherished  by  you,  and  I  should  hope  more  es- 
teemed by  others  than  it  is  at  present 

The  Avthoi. 
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Ye  Alps  audacious,  through  the  heavens  that  rise. 
To  cramp  the  day  and  hide  mc  from  the  skies ; 
Ye  Galhc  flags,  tnat  o'er  their  heights  unfurled. 
Bear  death  to  kings,  and  freedom  to  the  world, 
I  sing  not  you.     A  softer  theme  I  choose, 
A  virgin  theme,  unconscious  of  the  Muse, 
But  fruitful,  rich,  well  suited  to  inspire 
The  purest  frenry  of  poetic  fire. 

Dapise  it  not,  ye  bards  to  terror  steeVd, 
Who  hurl  your  thunders  round  the  epic  field ; 
Nor  ye  who  strain  your  midnight  throats  to  sing 
Joys  that  the  vineyard  and  the  still-house  bring ; 
Or  on  some  distant  fair  your  notes  employ. 
And  speak  of  raptures  that  you  nc*er  enjoy. 
I  sing  the  sweets  I  know,  the  charms  I  feci. 
My  morning  incense,  and  my  evening  meal. 
The  sweets  of  Hasty  Pudding.     Come,  dear  bowl, 
Glide  o'er  my^  palate,  and  inspire  my  soul. 
Tlie  milk  beiiae  thee,  smoking  from  the  kine, 
Its  substance  mingle,  married  in  with  thine, 
Shall  cool  and  temper  thy  superior  hent. 
And  save  the  pains  of  blowing  while  I  eat 

Oh !  could  the  smooth,  the  emblematic  song 
Flow  like  thy  seninl  juices  o'er  my  tongue. 
Could  those  mild  morsels  in  my  numbers  chime, 
And,  as  they  roll  in  substance,  roll  in  rlivine, 
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No  more  thy  awkward  impoetic  name 
Should  shun  the  muse,  or  preju<lice  thy  fame; 
But  rising  grateful  to  the  accustom'd  ear, 
All  burds  should  ontch  it,  and  all  realms  revere! 

Assist  me  first  with  pious  toil  to  trace 
Through  wrecks  of  time,  thy  lineage  and  thy  race ; 
Declare  what  lovely  squaw,  in  days  of  yore, 
(Ere  great  Columbus  sought  thy  native  shore) 
Fii*st  gave  thee  to  the  worid ;  her  works  of  fame 
Have  lived  indeed,  but  lived  without  a  name. 
Some  tawny  Cere.*,  goddess  of  her  days, 
First  learn  d  with  stones  to  crack  the  well  dried 

maize. 
Through  the  rough  sieve  to  shake  the  golden  shower. 
In  boiling  water  stir  the  yellow  flour: 
The  yellow  flour,  bestrewed  and  stirr'd  with  haste, 
Swells  in  the  flood  and  thickens  to  n  paste. 
Then  pufis  and  wallops,  rises  to  the  brim, 
Drinks  the  dry  knobs  that  on  the  surface  swim ; 
The  knobs  nt  last  the  bnsy  ladle  breaks. 
And  the  whole  mass  its  true  consistence  takes. 

Could  but  her  sacred  name,  unknown  so  long. 
Rise,  like  her  labors,  to  the  son  of  song, 
To  her,  to  them,  I*d  consecrate  my  la3's. 
And  blow  her  pudding  with  the  breath  of  praise. 
If  *twas  Delia  whom  f  sang  before 
I  here  ascribe  her  one  great  virtue  more. 
Not  through  the  rich  Peruvian  realms  alone 
The  fame  of  SoFs  sweet  daughter  should  be  known. 
But  o*er  the  world's  wide  clime  should  live  secure. 
Far  as  his  rnys  extend,  as  long  as  they  endure. 

Dear  Hasty  Pudding,  what  unpromiscd  joy 
Expands  my  heart,  to  meet  thee  m  Savoy  I 
Doomed  o*er  the  world  through  devious  paths  to 

roam. 
Each  clime  my  country,  and  each  house  my  home. 
My  soul  is  soothed,  my  cares  have  found  an  end, 
I  greet  my  long  lost,  unf«>rgotten  friend. 

For  thee  through  Paris,  that  corrupted  town. 
How  long  in  vaiu  I  wandered  up  ana  down. 
Where  shameless  Bacchus,  with  his  drenching  hoard. 
Cold  from  his  cave  usurps  the  moniit^g  board. 
London  is  lost  in  smoke  and  steep'd  in  ten  ; 
No  Yankee  there  can  lisp  the  name  of  theo ; 
Tlie  uncouth  word,  a  libel  on  the  town. 
Would  call  a  proclamntion  from  the  crown.* 
From  climes  oblique,  that  fear  the  sun's  full  rays, 
Chiird  in  their  fogs,  exclude  the  generous  maiae: 
A  grain,  whose  rich,  luxuriant  growth  requires 
Short  gentle  showers,  and  bright  etherial  fires. 

But  here,  though  distant  from  our  native  shore, 
With  mutual  glee,  we  meet  and  laueh  once  more. 
The  same !  I  know  thee  by  that  yellow  face. 
That  strong  complexion  of  true  Indian  race. 
Which  time  can  never  change,  nor  soil  impair. 
Nor  Alpine  snows,  nor  Turkey's  morbid  air ; 
For  enaless  years,  through  every  mild  domain, 
Wliere  grows  the  maize,  there  thou  art  sure  to  reign. 

But  man,  more  fickle,  the  bold  license  claims, 
In  different  realms  to  give  thee  different  names. 
Thee  the  soft  nations  round  the  warm  Levant 
Polenta  call,  the  French  of  course  Polente, 
K*cn  in  thy  native  regions,  how  I  blush 
To  hear  tlie  Penusylvanians  call  thee  Mush! 
On  Hudson  s  banks,  while  men  of  Belgic  spaw 
Insult  and  eat  thee  by  the  name  Suppawiu 
All  spurious  appellations,  void  of  tnith  ; 
I've  better  known  thee  from  my  earliest  youth, 
Thy  name  is  Hcutjf- Pudding  !  thus  my  sire 
Was  wont  to  greet  thee  fuming  from  his  fire ; 
And  while  he  argued  in  thy  just  defence 


*  A  certain  king,  at  the  time  when  this  was  written,  was 
publishing;  proclamations  to  prevent  Amerlcaa  principles  from 
Dc'log  propagated  la  bis  country. 
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With  logic  clenr,  he  thus  exphiin*d  the  sense  :— 
**  In  htute  the  boiling  cnuUliori,  o'er  the  blaze, 
Receives  aud  cooks  the  read}*  powdered  maize ; 
In  hatte  *iM  served,  and  tlie:i  in  equal  hatie, 
With  cooling  milk,  we  make  the  sweet  repast 
No  carving  to  be  done,  no  knife  to  grate 
The  tender  ear,  and  wound  the  stony  plate ; 
But  the  smooth  spoon,  just  fitted  to  the  Up, 
And  taught  with  art  Uie  yielding  mass  to  dip, 
By  frequent  journeys  to  the  bowl  well  stored. 
Performs  the  hattif  honors  of  the  board." 
Such  is  thy  name,  significant  and  clear, 
A  name,  a  sound  to  every  Yankee  dear. 
But  most  to  me,  whose  heart  and  palate  chaste 
Preserve  my  pure  hereditary  taste. 

There  are  who  strive  to  stamp  with  dbrepute 
Tlie  luscious  food,  because  it  feeds  the  brute ; 
In  tropes  of  liigli-Atrain'd  wit,  while  gaudy  prigs 
Compare  thy  nursliiig,  i  lau,  to  pamper'd  pigs; 
With  sovereign  scorn  I  treat  the  vulgar  jest, 
Nor  fear  to  share  thy  bounties  with  the  beast 
What  though  the  generous  cow  gives  me  to  quaff 
The  milk  nutritious:  am  I  then  a  calf  f 
Or  can  the  genius  of  the  noisy  swine, 
Though  nursed  on  pudding,  claim  a  kin  to  mine? 
bure  the  sweet  soi  g,  I  fashion  to  thy  praise. 
Runs  more  melodious  than  the  noted  they  raise. 

My  song  resounding  in  its  grateful  glee. 
No  merit  claims:  I  ])raise  myself  in  thee. 
My  father  loved  thee  thi'uugh  his  length  of  days! 
For  tliee  his  fields  were  shaded  o'er  with  maize ; 
From  thee  wluit  health,  what  vigor  he  \xmaem*d. 
Ten  sturdy  freemen  from  his  loins  attest ; 
Thy  constellation  ruled  my  natal  mom. 
And  all  my  bones  were  made  of  Indian  com. 
Delicious  grain  I  whatever  form  it  take, 
To  roast  or  boil,  to  smother  or  to  bake, 
In  every  dish  'tis  welcome  still  to  me. 
But  most,  my  Hasty  Puddinff^  most  in  thee. 

Let  the  green  succotash  with  thee  contend, 
Ltft  beans  and  corn  their  sweetest  juices  blend. 
Let  butter  drench  them  in  its  yellow  tide. 
And  a  loi;g  slice  of  bacon  g^ace  tlieir  side ; 
Not  all  the  plate,  how  famed  soe'er  it  be. 
Can  please  my  palate  like  a  bowl  of  thee. 
Some  talk  of  Iloe-CakCy  fair  Virginia's  pride, 
Rich  Johnny-Cake,  this  mouth  has  often  tried; 
Both  please  me  well,  their  virtues  much  the  same^ 
Alike  their  fabric,  as  oUied  their  fame, 
Except  in  dear  New  England,  where  the  last 
•Receives  a  dash  of  pumpkin  in  the  paste. 
To  give  it  sweetneM  ana  improve  the  taste. 
But  place  them  all  before  me,  sniokii:g  hot. 
The  Dig,  round  dumpling,  rollii  g  from  the  pot> 
The  pudding  of  the  bag,  whose  quivering  breast^ 
Witli  suet  lined,  leads  on  the  Yankee  feast, 
The  Charlotte  brown,  within  who.^e  crusty  sides 
A  belly  soft  the  pulpy  apple  hides ; 
The  yellow  bread  whose  face  like  amber  glows, 
And  all  of  Indian  that  the  bake-pan  knows, — 
You  tempt  me  not — my  fav'rite  greets  my  eyes^ 
To  that  loved  bowl  my  s]  oon  by  instinct  flieSb 
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To  mix  the  food  by  vicious  rules  of  art. 
To  kill  the  stomach,  and  to  sink  the  heart 
To  make  mankind  to  social  virtue  sour. 
Cram  o'er  each  dish,  and  be  what  they  devour; 
For  this  the  kit4'hcu  muse  first  fram'd  her  book, 
Commanding  sweats  to  stream  fmm  every  cook; 
Children  no  more  their  antic  gambols  tried. 
And  friends  to  physic  wonder'd  why  they  died. 

Not  so  the  Yankee— his  abundant  feast, 
With  simples  furni^h'd  and  with  plainness  drcst, 
A  numerous  ofTsprirg  gatliers  round  the  board. 


Aud  cheers  alike  the  servant  and  the  lord ; 

Whose  well-bought  hunger  prompts  the  joyous  tasf^. 

And  health  attends  them  from  the  short  repast. 

While  the  full  pail  rewards  the  milk-maid's  toil. 
The  mother  sees  tJie  morning  cauldron  boil ; 
To  stir  tlie  pudding  next  demands  their  care ; 
To  spread  tlie  table  and  the  bowls  prepare ; 
To  feed  the  household  as  their  portions  oool 
And  send  them  all  to  labor  or  to  school 

Yet  may  the  simplest  dish  some  rules  impart^ 
For  nature  scorns  not^all  the  aids  of  art 
Ken  Hasty-Pudding y  purest  of  all  food. 
May  still  be  bad,  indifferent,  or  good, 
As  sage  experience  the  short  process  guides, 
Or  want  of  skill,  or  want  of  care  presides. 
Whoever  would  form  it  on  the  surest  plan. 
To  rear  the  child  and  long  sustain  the  man  ; 
To  shield  the  morals  while  it  mends  the  size. 
And  all  the  powers  of  every  food  supplies. 
Attend  the  lesson  that  the  muse  shall  Wing, 
Suspend  your  spoons,  and  listen  while  I  sing. 

But  since,  O  man  1  thy  life  and  health  demand 
Not  food  alone  but  labor  from  thy  hand. 
First  in  the  field,  beneath  the  sou's  strong  raysy 
Ask  of  thy  mother  earth  the  needful  maize ; 
She  loves  the  race  that  courts  her  yielding  soiU 
And  gives  her  bounties  to  the  sons  of  toil. 

When  now  the  ox,  obedient  to  thy  call, 
Repays  the  loan  that  fill'd  the  winter  stall. 
Pursue  his  traces  o'er  the  fiirrow'd  plain, 
And  plant  in  measur'd  hills  the  golden  grain. 
But  when  the  tender  germ  begins  to  shoot. 
And  the  green  spire  declares  the  sprouting  root, 
Then  guard  your  nursling  from  each  greedy  foe. 
The  insidious  worm,  the  all-devouring  crov. 
A  little  ashes,  sprinkled  round  the  spire. 
Soon  steep'd  in  rain,  will  bid  the  worm  retire  ; 
The  feather'd  robber  with  his  hungry  maw 
Swift  flies  the  field  before  your  man  of  straw, 
A  frightful  image,  such  as  schoolboys  bring, 
When  met  to  bum  the  pope,  or  hang  the  king. 

Thrice  in  the  season,  thntugh  each  verdant  row 
Wield  the  strong  ploughshare  and  the  fisithful  hoe : 
The  faithful  hoe,  a  double  task  that  takes, 
To  till  the  summer  corn,  and  roast  the  winter  cakea 

Slow  springs  the  blade,  while  check'd  by  chilling 
rains. 
Ere  yet  the  sun  the  seat  of  Cancer  gains ; 
But  when  his  fiercest  fires  emblaze  the  land. 
Then  start  the  iuices,  tlien  the  roots  expand ; 
Then,  like  a  column  of  Corinthian  mould. 
The  stalk  struts  upward  and  the  leaves  unfold  ; 
The  busy  branches  all  the  ridges  fill, 
Entwine  their  arms,  and  kiss  from  hill  to  hilL 
Here  cease  to  vex  them,  all  your  cares  are  done : 
Leave  the  last  labors  to  the  parent  sun ; 
Beneath  his  genial  smiles,  the  well-drest  field. 
When  autumn  calls,  a  plenteous  crop  shall  yield. 

Now  the  strong  foliage  bears  the  standards  high. 
And  shoots  the  tall  toj^-gallants  to  the  sky ; 
The  suckling  ears  their  silky  fringes  bend. 
And  pregnant  grown,  their  swelling  coats  distend ; 
The  loaded  stalk,  while  still  the  burthen  grows, 
O'erhangs  tlie  space  tliat  runs  between  the  rows ; 
High  as  a  hop-neld  waves  the  silent  grove, 
A  safe  retreat  for  little  thefts  of  love. 
When  the  pledged  roasting-ears  invite  the  maid. 
To  meet  her  swain  beneath  the  new-form'd  shcde ; 
His  generous  hand  unloads  the  cumbrous  hill, 
And  the  green  spoils  her  ready  basket  fill ; 
Small  compensation  for  the  two-fold  bliss. 
The  promised  wedding,  and  the  present  Insib 

Slight  depredations  these ;  but  now  the  mooo 
Calls  from  his  hollow  tree  the  sly  raccoon  ; 
And  while  by  night  he  bears  his  prize  away, 
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Tl&e  bolder  aquiirel  labors  through  the  day. 
Both  thieves  alike,  but  provident  of  time, 
A  yirtue  rare,  that  almost  hides  their  crimen 
Then  let  them  stent  the  little  stores  thev  can. 
And  fill  their  granaries  from  the  toils  of  man ; 
We've  one  advantage,  where  they  take  no  part,— 
With  all  their  wiles  they  ne*er  have  found  the  art 
To  boil  the  Htuty-PudJing ;  here  we  shine 
Saperior  far  to  tenants  of  the  pine; 
This  envied  boon  to  man  shall  still  belong, 
UiiBhared  by  them,  in  substance  or  in  song. 

At  last  the  closing  season  browns  the  pUin, 
And  ripe  October  gathers  in  the  grain ; 
Deep  loaded  cacts  the  spacious  corn-house  fiU, 
The  sack  distended  marohes  to  the  mill; 
The  InbVing  mill  beneath  the  burthen  groans, 
And  showers  the  future  pudding  from  the  stones ; 
Till  the  glad  housewife  greets  the  powder'd  gold, 
And  the  new  crop  exterminates  l^e  old. 
Ah  who  can  sing  what  every  wight  must  feel, 
Hie  joy  that  enters  with  the  bag  of  meal, 
A  general  jubilee  pervades  the  house. 
Wakes  every  chila  and  gladdens  every  mouse. 
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The  days  grow  short ;  but  though  the  falling  sun 
To  the  glad  swain  proclaims  his  day's  work  done, 
Night*s  pleasing  shades  his  various  tasks  prolong, 
And  yield  new  subjects  to  my  various  song. 
For  now,  the  corn-house  fill'a,  the  harvest  home. 
The  invited  neighbors  to  the  hutking  come ; 
A  firolic  scene,  where  work,  and  mirth,  and  play, 
Unite  their  charms  to  chase  the  hours  away. 

Where  the  huge  hea|)  lies  centred  in  the  hall. 
The  lamp  suspended  from  the  cheerful  wall. 
Brown  oorn-fed  nymphs,  and  etrong  hard-handed 

beaus. 
Alternate  ranged,  extend  in  circling  rows, 
Assume  their  seats,  the  solid  nmss  attack ; 
The  dry  husks  rustle,  and  the  corn-cobs  crack ; 
Tlie  song,  the  lauffli,  alternate  notes  resound. 
And  the  sweet  cider  trips  in  silence  round. 

The  laws  of  husking  every  wight  can  tell ; 
And  sure  no  laws  he  ever  keeps  so  well : 
For  eaeh  red  ear  a  general  kiss  he  gains. 
With  each  smut  ear  he  smuts  the  luckless  swains ; 
But  when  to  some  sweet  nmid  a  prize  is  cast. 
Red  as  her  lips,  and  taper  as  her  waist. 
She  walks  the  round,  and  culls  one  favored  beau. 
Who  leaps,  the  luscious  tribute  to  bestow. 
VariooB  the  qwrt,  as  are  the  wits  and  brains 
Of  well  pleased  lasses  and  contending  swains ; 
Till  the  yast  mound  of  corn  is  swept  away. 
And  he  that  gets  the  last  ear  wins  the  day. 

Meanwhile  the  housewife  urges  all  her  care. 
The  well-earn'd  feast  to  hasten  and  prepare. 
The  sifted  meal  already  waits  her  hand. 
The  milk  is  strain'd,  the  bowls  in  order  stand, 
The  fire  flames  high ;  and,  as  a  pool  f  that  takes 
The  headlong  stream  that  o*er  the  mill-dam  breaks) 
Foams,  roars,  and  rages,  with  incessant  toils. 
So  the  Tex*d  cauldron  rages,  roars  and  boilr. 

First  with  clean  salt,  she  seasons  well  the  food. 
Then  strews  the  flour,  and  thickens  all  the  flood. 
Long  o'er  the  simmering  fire  she  lets  it  stand ; 
To  stir  it  well  demands  a  stronger  hand ; 
The  husband  takes  his  turn :  and  round  and  round 
The  ladle  flies ;  at  last  the  toil  is  crown'd ; 
When  to  the  board  the  thronging  buskers  pour, 
And  take  their  seats  as  at  the  corn  before. 

I  leaye  them  to  their  feast.     There  still  belong 
More  useful  matters  to  my  faithful  song. 
For  rules  there  are,  thougli  ne'er  unfolded  yet, 
nice  rules  and  wise,  how  pudding  should  be  ate. 

Some  with  molasses  g^race  the  luscious  treat, 


And  mix,  like  bards,  the  useful  and  the  sweet 
A  wholesome  dish,  and  well  deserving  praise, 
A  great  resource  in  those  bleak  wintry  days. 
When  the  chill'd  earth  lies  buried  deep  in  snow. 
And  riiging  Boreas  dries  the  shivering  cow. 

Blest  cow  I  thy  praise  shall  still  my  notes  employ, 
Great  source  of  nealth,  the  only  source  of  joy ; 
Mother  of  Egypt's  god, — but  sure,  for  me. 
Were  I  to  leave  my  God,  I'd  worship  thee. 
How  oft  thy  teats  these  pious  hands  have  press'd! 
How  oft  thy  bounties  prove  my  only  feast  I 
How  oft  I've  fed  thee  with  my  favorite  grain  I 
And  foar'd,  like  thee,  to  see  thy  children  slidnf 

Ye  swains  who  know  her  various  worth  to  prize. 
Ah  {  house  her  well  from  winter's  angry  skies. 
Potatoes,  pumpkins,  should  her  sadneu  cheer. 
Com  from  your  crib,  and  mashes  from  your  beer ; 
When  spring  returns,  she'll  well  acquit  the  loan. 
And  nurse  at  once  your  infants  and  her  own. 

Milk  then  with  pudding  I  should  always  choose ; 
To  this  in  future  I  confine  my  muse. 
Till  she  in  haste  some  further  hints  unfold. 
Good  for  the  young,  nor  useless  to  the  old. 
First  in  your  bowl  the  milk  abundant  take, 
Then  drop  with  care  along  the  silver  lake 
Tour  flakes  of  pudding ;  these  at  first  will  hide 
Their  little  bulk  beneath  the  swelling  tide ; 
But  when  their  growing  mass  no  more  can  sink, 
When  the  soft  iuund  looms  above  the  brink. 
Then  check  your  hand ;  you've  got  the  portion  due. 
So  taught  my  aire,  and  what  he  taught  is  true. 

There  is  a  choice  in  spoonsw    Tliough  small  appear 
The  nice  distinction,  yet  to  me  'tis  clear. 
The  deep  bowl'd  Gallic  spoon,  contrived  to  scoop 
In  ample  draughts  the  thm  diluted  soup. 
Performs  not  well  in  those  substantial  tnings. 
Whose  mass  adhesive  to  the  metal  clings ; 
Where  the  strong  labial  muscles  must  embrace, 
Tlie  gentle  curve,  and  sweep  the  hollow  space. 
With  ease  to  enter  and  discnarge  the  freight, 
A  bowl  less  concave,  but  still  more  dilate. 
Becomes  the  pudding  best     The  shape,  the  size, 
A  secret  rests,  unknown  to  vulgar  eyes. 
Experienced  feeders  can  alone  impart 
A  rule  so  much  above  the  lore  of  art 
These  tuneful  lips  that  thousand  spoons  haye  tried, 
With  just  precision  could  the  point  decide. 
Though  not  in  song ;  the  muse  but  poorly  shines 
In  cones,  and  cubes,  and  geometric  lines; 
Yet  the  true  form,  as  near  as  she  can  tell. 
Is  that  small  section  of  a  goose  egg  shell. 
Which  in  two  equal  portions  shaU  divide 
The  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  side. 

Fear  not  to  slaver;  'tis  no  deadly  sin: ^ 

Like  the  free  Frenchman,  from  your  joyous  chin 

Suspend  the  ready  napkin ;  or  like  me. 

Poise  with  one  hand  your  bowl  upon  your  knee ; 

Just  in  the  zenith  jour  wise  head  project, 

Your  full  spoon,  rising  in  a  line  direct. 

Bold  as  a  bucket,  hec^d  no  drops  that  fall. 

The  wide  mouth'd  bowl  will  surely  catch  them  all  I* 


^  The  following  note  whs  added : — 

"There  are  various  ways  of  preparing  and  eatintr  it;  with 
molasseflj  batter,  sugar,  cream,  and  fried.  Why  tu)  excel- 
lent a  thing  caoAot  be  eaten  alone  ?  Nothlncr  b  perfect  alone, 
even  man  who  boasts  of  so  mach  perfection  is  nothing  without 
his  fellow  aubstanoe.  In  eating,  oeware  of  the  lurking  heat 
that  lies  deep  in  the  mass ;  dtp  your  spoon  gently,  tiUce  shallow 
dips  and  cool  It  bv  degrees.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  blow. 
Tills  is  indicated  by  Ci>rtaln  signs  which  every  experienced 
feeder  knows.  The^  should  be  taught  to  young  beglnnersw  I 
have  known  a  child  s  tongue  blistered  for  want  of  this  atten- 
tion, and  then  the  schooldame  would  tnsbt  that  the  poor  thing 
had  told  a  lie.  A  mistake :  the  falst^hood  was  in  the  faithless 
pudding.  A  prudent  mother  will  cool  it  for  her  child  with  her 
own  sweet  breath.  The  husband,  seeing  this,  pretends  his  own 
wants  blowing  too  fh>m  the  same  lips.    A  sly  deceit  of  lovsb 
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JOHN  UABBHALL. 

John  MAitsriALL,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Wash' 
ington,  and  the  judicial  basis  of  aathority  of  the 
Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States,  was  one 
of  the  rigorous  natural  growths  of  America, 
which  could  soiiietimca  out  of  the  field  of  Botion 
and  the  energies  of  tlio  new  stale  produce  even 
great  lawyer — the  product,  aocordiDg  to  Lord 
Ooke,  of  the  vigils  of  twenty  years— ^flt  inneh 
shorter  notice.  Hamilton  took  his  slntiun  at  the 
bar  in  almost  a  ringte  step  fi'om  the  camp.  Mar- 
shall's edaoation  was  that  of  a  solilier.  l!9th, 
however,  possessed  what.neithcr  the  Temple  nor 
Westminster  Ilnll,  Littleton  nor  Coko  could  con- 
fer— the  JDiIicial  mind.  Nature  had  set  in  these 
n  the  eleiuentu  of  the  law,  and  whatever  wind 
'd  blow,  was  to  ripen  tliuin. 


John  Marshall  was  bom  (the  eldest  of  a  family 
of  flneen  children)  in  Fauquier  county,  Virginia, 
September  24,  1755.  His  fatlier  was  a  man  of 
character  and  ability,  of  limited  education  and 
opportunities  nnrang  the  niountoins  of  Virginia, 
but  of  sufficient  insight  nnd  sagacity  to  direet  iho 
capacities  of  his  son,  whom  he  placed,  at  the  ago 
of  fourteen,  under  Uie  chnq^e  of  a  clergyman,  a 
Hr.  Gainpliell,  at  a  considerable  di.itance  from  hi.s 
home,  receiving  him  back  of^ain  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  to  complete  what  book  knowledge  be  was 
to  start  in  tlie  world  with,  under  the  tuition  of 
another  olergymon  from  BcotUnd,  who  had  then 
became  guanlian  of  the  [inrisl],  and  an  inn^ate  of 
his  father's  h<inse.  This  is  one  of  many  instances 
in  which  the  great  minds  i>f  Ainericn  rcoetved 
their  lirst  discipline  at  the  hands  of  the  elcr^'. 
At  a  soinewlmt  later  ilay,  In  Virpin'o,  Willi.iin 
Wirt,  another  legal  eminence,  received  his  first 
culture  and  gencnmH  love  of  learning  at  the 
ban<!s  of  a  clergyinun — the  Rev.  James  Hunt,  from 
Princeton.      Jamvs  Madison  was  educated  by  a 
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clergyman,  and  also  L«^r£.  Ilamilton  in  the 
West  Indies  was  taught,  nnd  sent  to  New  York 
by  a  clergjinan.  Dr.  Knojt,  at  Santa  Cruz,  and 
two  olergfiiien  of  that  city,  Brs.  Rudgers  and  Ma- 
son, received  him  on  his  arrival.  In  New  Eng- 
land it  was  the  general  rule.  Tlie  clergyman  was 
the  sun  of  the  intellectual  system  in  village,  town- 
ship, and  city.  John  Adains,  in  his  eu\y  life — 
we  may  take  him  as  a  fur  type  of  felf-culture, 
seizing  upon  all  neighboring  eilvantages — wa-*  al- 
most as  nmoh  a  clerical  growth  as  e  ijupil  of  St. 
Oinur'd  or  the  Propaganda.  ThroLgfiout  the 
South,  the  clergyman  was  the  pioneer  of  educa- 
tion. This  U  a  missionary  Infloenoe  which  does 
not  suggest  itself  so  prominently  as  it  sliould  to 
the  American  of  the  preseVit  day.  We  are  apt  to 
think  of  the  clergyman  only  in  his  relation  to  the 
pulpit,  and  confine  our  notions  of  his  Influence  to 
the  family  and  the  parisli,  In  those  conoenu  of 
eternal  welfare  which  are  locked  np  in  the  nriva- 
oies  of  home  and  the  heart.  These  Bpiritual  ivla- 
tion.4  Imve,  Indeed,  the  grandest  and  wldeat 
scope ;  but  there  are  others  which  nlioold  not 
be  seiutrated  from  them.  The  c]erg}'niaii  not 
only  sanctified  and  cemented  the  parish,  but  he 
founded  the  state.  It  was  his  Instruction  which 
moulded  the  soldier  and  the  statesman.  Living 
among  ngriculturtHts  remote  from  towns,  where 
language  and  literature  would  naturally  be  neglect- 
ed and  corrupted,  in  advance  of  the  sohoohaasler 
and  the  school,  be  was  the  future  college  in  etnbiTO. 
W.hen  wo  see  men  like  Marshall  gradnoting  at  W 
right  hand,  with  no  other  courses  than  the  sim- 
ple man  of  God  who  had  left  the  refinementa  <rf 
civilization  for  the  wildemesM  taught,  and  with  no 
other  diploma  but  his  benediction,  we  may  indeed 
stop  to  honor  their  labors.  Let  the  name  of  the 
Aniericon  missionary  of  the  colonial  and  revdo- 
tionary  age  soggen  something  more  to  the  stu- 
dent of  our  hislory  than  the  limited  notion  of  a 
combaliiit  with  heathenism  and  vice.  lie  was 
also  the  companion  and  ^ide  to  genius  and  viiv 
Ine.  When  the  memorials  of  moee  days  aro 
written,  let  his  name  be  recorded,  in  no  irndgoiS- 
cant  or  feeble  letters,  on  the  page  with  the  great 
men  of  the  state  whom  hia  talents  and  {iraaeooe 
inspired. 

Like  Ids  father,  Marshall  took  )Ktrt  in  the  active 
milllory  service  of  ihe  Revplulionarj-  war,  start- 
ing in  the  action  of  the  provincial  militia  «f  Vir- 
S'uia  with  Lord  Dumiiore  at  tlie  Great  Bridge, 
e  attained  the  rank  of  a  Captain  In  1777,  aixt 
was  at  tlie  battles  of  Brandywine,  Gcmiantown, 
and  Monmouth,  continuing  with    his  Virginia 
company  till  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  ser- 
vice.   In  the  midst  of  these  afiiurs  be  attained  his 
initiatory  knowledge  of  law;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1780,  and  recalled  at  once  to  the  field  to 
repel  the  invasion  of  Arnold.     He  rose  THpidly  in 
his  legal  profession  at  the  close  of  the  war  in 
\  IT82,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of 
1  his  state,  appearing  in  tiiat  assembly,  from   vt- 
■  rious  const! toendee,  till  1796.    When  the  Con- 
I  stitiitlon  of  the  United  States  was  ratified  in  l'<8» 
I  by  the  Virginia  conrention,  he  was  a  member  of 
that  body,  ably  seconding  its  provisions.    In  1797 
he  was  minister  to  France,  with  I^nckney  and 
'  Gerry,  in  the  unsiiccessfld  attempt  at  negotiation 
,  with  the  Fn'neh  Directory,  when  his  native  man- 
I  liness  and  honor  were  brought  in  contact  with 
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the  mean  and  subtle  policy  of  Talleyrand.  Re- 
turning to  America  tlie  next  year,  ho  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1799.  His  speech  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  when  the  pa[)ers  were  called 
for  in  the  Robbins  case,  is  one  of  the  great  land- 
marks of  Congressional  debate.  Robbins  had 
been  a  matineer  in  the  British  navy ;  had  escaped 
to  the  United  States;  betrayed  his  disguise  at 
Charleston;  been  reclaimed  under  the  British 
treaty ;  surrendered  by  the  administration ;  car- 
ried off  to  Halifax;  tried,  and  executed.  Mar- 
shall closed  a  long  debate  with  a  brilliant  legal 
Tindication  of  the  Government.  It  prepared  his 
way  to  the  Chief-Justiceship  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1801,  the  office  with  which  his  memory 
is  identified.  In  the  authority  and  ability  of  his 
decisions,  extended  over  a  period  of  thirty-five 
years,  he  still  eidsts  in  the  life  and  action  of  the 
Itepublic.* 

His  latest  memorialist,  Benton,  quotes  John 
Randolph's  eulogy  of  his  "native  dignity  and  un- 
pretending grace"  in  this  office,  and  adds  this  tri- 
bnte  to  the  man  and  his  manners : — "  He  was 
supremely  fitted  for  high  judicial  station — a  solid 
Judgment,  great  reasoning  powers,  acute  and  pe- 
netrating mind ;  with  manners  and  habits  to  suit 
the  purity  and  the  sanctity  of  the  ermine ;  atten- 
tive, patient,  laborious ;  grave  on  the  bencli,  so- 
cial in  the  intercourse  of  life;  simple  in  his  tastes, 
and  inexorably  just.  Seen  by  a  stranger  come 
into  a  room,  and  he  would  be  taken  for  a  modest 
country  gentleman,  without  claims  to  attention, 
and  Toady  to  t*ike  the  lowest  place  in  company 
or  at  table,  and  to  act  his  part  without  trouble 
to  anybody.  Spoken  to  and  closely  observed,  he 
could  be  seen  to  be  a  gentleman  of  finished  breed- 
ing, of  winning  and  prepossessing  talk,  and  just 
as  much  mind  as  the  occasion  required  him  to 
show.-'i" 

In  1805  appeared  his  Life  of  Washington,  in 
five  octavo  volumes.t  As  a  narrative  it  is  faith- 
ful and  conscientious,  and  it  relies  on  valuable 
original  material,  the  writer  having  had  access  to 
the  papers  of  the  family. 

Marshall  died  in  office,  at  Philadelphia,  July  6, 
1835,  having,  shortly  previous  to  his  death,  borne 
with  characteristic  fortitude  a  painful  and  tem- 
porarily succe^ful  operation  for  the  stone.  As 
the  patient  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  this  is 
one  of  the  remarkable  cases  of  medical  science. 

A  courteous  and  intelligent  English  traveller  in 
the  United  States,  the  Hon.  Charles  Augustus 
Murray,  has  given  us  a  pleasing  picture  of  Mar- 
shall, as  he  appeared  at  Richmond  in  1835,  a  few 
months  before  his  death: — "A  tall,  venerable 
man ;  his  hair  tied  in  a  cue,  according  to  olden 
custom,  and  with  a  countenance  indicating  that 

*  ^n  1888,  an  octayo  Yolame  of  MarahairB  leadlngdeclslons 
Id  tbo  8opreme  Court  was  pabllsbcd  in  Boston — *' The  Wrlt- 
Inp  of  John  liianhall,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Btotea, 
upon  the  Federal  Constitntlun.'^ 

t  Thlrtr  Years'  View,  hr  a  Senator,  L  681. 

X  Tke  Life  of  Oeonce  \\  ashington,  Cnmmander-ln-cblcf  of 
the  American  forces  during  the  war  which  established  the  In- 
dependence of  his  coantT}%  and  first  Proeidcnt  of  the  United 
StaCea:  eompllod  under  the  inspection  of  the  Ilunourablc 
BuJIrod  Washington,  fh>m  original  papers  beqneaUied  to  him 
bj  bis  deceased  relative,  and  now  in  possession  of  the  author, 
tovfalch  Is  prefixed  an  Introduction,  containing  a  compen- 
dfou  Tiewof  tlie  Colonies  nlant^d  by  the  English  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  North  America,  from  the  settlement  to  the  com- 
meneement  of  that  war  which  terminated  la  their  Indepen- 
dence.   By  John  Marshall,  Philadelphia^ 


simplicity  of  mind  and  benignity  which  so  emi- 
nently distinguish  his  character.  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  several  long  conversations  with  him,  and 
was  struck  with  admiration  at  tlie  extraordinary 
union  of  modesty  and  power,  gentleness  and  force 
which  his  mind  displays.  His  house  is  small,  and 
more  humble  in  appearance  than  those  of  the 
average  of  successful  lawyers  or  merchants.  I 
called  three  times  ui)on  him ;  there  is  no  bell  to 
the  door ;  once  I  turned  the  handle  of  it,  and 
w;ilked  in  unannounced ;  on  the  other  two  occa- 
sions he  had  seen  me  coming,  and  lifted  the  latch 
and  received  me  at  the  door,  altliongh  he  was  at 
the  time  suffering  from  some  very  severe  contu- 
sions received  in  the  stage  while  travelling  on  the 
road  from  Fredericksburg  to  Richmond.  I  verily 
believe  there  is  not  a  particle  of  vanity  in  his 
composition,  unless  it  be  of  that  venial  and  hospi- 
table nature  which  induces  him  to  pride  himself 
on  giving  to  his  friends  the  best  ghss  of  Madeira 
in  Virginia.^^ 

Anecdotes  of  the  simplicity  of  Marshall  ore 
numerous.  On  one  occoiiion,  ai  the  story  has 
been  related  to  us,  at  tlie  old  market  at  Rich- 
mond, meeting  a  would-be  exquisite,  and  hear- 
ing him  call  for  some  one  to  take  a  turkey 
which  he  had  purchased  home  for  him,  he  hu- 
morously offered  himself.  He  was  in  his  usual 
pl^n  dress,  and  the  gentleman,  taking  him  for  a 
countrnnan,  accepted  his  services.  The  judge 
carried  the  turkey  home,  and  octudly  received  a 
shilling  for  his  services,  which  proved  a  very 
costly  retainer  to  the  young  man,  in  the  amount 
of  chagrin  he  endured,  when  he  found  that  his 

Sorter  was  the  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States, 
e  added  to  his  rustic  appearance  with  his  home- 
spun dress  and  yarn  stocking^  on  some  occasion^ 
by  coming  into  court  covered  witli  tlie  burrs 
caught  in  riding  through  the  woods  from  his 
farm  on  his  little  pony. 

His  favorite  haunt  at  Riclimond  was  Bucha- 
nan's spring,  just  on  the  edge  of  town,  where  he 
used  to  go  with  the  club  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  pitcli  quoits,  drink  juleps,  and  dispute 
about  tlie  technicalities  of  the  game  with  the 
zest  of  a  boy.  The  club  still  survives,  rich  in 
these  traditions.f 


WASHncOTOy. 


In  the  sober  language  of  reality,  without  attempt- 
ing to  deck  a  figure  with  ornaments  or  with  qualities 
borrowed  from  tlie  imagination,  a  person  who  has 
had  some  opportunity  to  observe  him  wliile  living, 
and  .who  since  his  decease  has  most  assiduously  in- 
spected his  private  and  public  papers,  will  emlearour 
faithfully  to  give  tlie  impressions  which  he  has  him- 
self received. 

General  Washington  was  rather  above  the  com- 
mon size,  his  frame  was  robust,  and  his  constitution 
vigorous— capable  of  enduring  g^eat  fatigue,  and 
requiring  a  considerable  degree  of  exercise  for  the 
preservation  of  his  healtlu  His  exterior  created  in 
the  beholder  the  idea  of  strengtli  united  with  manly 
gracefulness. 

His   manners    were  rather  reserved   than   free, 

*  Travels  in  North  America  daring  the  years  1884-5-<l,  cIl 
Ix. 

t  Art  Encyclopaedia  Americana.  Supplementary  Volume. 
Life  by  Story,  Aiiicrlcan  Portrait  Oallcrv.  and  Discourse  be* 
fore  the  SnfrolU  Bar.  1S3&.  Sketch  ana  Eulogy  by  Horace 
Binncy,  Philadelphia,  ISSSV.  George  Van  Santvoord's  Lives  of 
Chief  Justices,  1851 
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though  they  partook  nothing  of  thnt  dryn^s  and 
sternness  which  accompany  reserve  when  earned  to 
an  extreme ;  and  on  all  pro])er  occasions,  he  could 
relax  sufficiently  to  show  how  highly  he  was  grati- 
fied by  the  charms  of  conversation,  and  the  pleasures 
of  society.  His  person  and  whole  deportment  ex- 
hibited an  unaffected  and  indescribable  dignity,  un- 
mingled  with  haughtiness,  of  which  all  who  ap- 
proached him  were  sensible  ;  and  the  attachment  of 
those  who  possessed  his  friendship  and  enjoyed  his 
intimacy,  was  ardent  but  always  respectful. 

His  temper  wns  humane,  benevolent,  and  con- 
ciliatory ;  out  there  was  a  quickness  in  his  sensi- 
bility to  any  thing  apjparently  offensive,  which  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  to  watch  and  to  con-ect 

In  the  management  of  his  private  affairs,  he 
exhibited  an  exact  yet  liberal  economy.  His  funds 
were  not  prodigally  wasted  on  capricious  and  ill 
examined  schemes,  nor  refused  to  beneficial  though 
costly  improvements.  They  remained  therefore 
competent  to  that  expensive  establishment  which 
his  reputation,  added  to  a  hospitable  temper,  had  in 
some  measure  imposed  upon  him;  ana  to  those 
donations  which  real  distress  has  a  right  to  claim 
from  opulence. 

He  made  no  pretensions  to  that  vivacity  which 
fa8cinates,or  to  that  wit  which  dazzles,  and  frequent  ly 
imposes  on  the  understandiug.  More  solid  than 
brilliant,  judgment  rather  than  genius  constituted 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  character. 

As  a  military  man,  he  was  brave,  enterprising, 
and  cautious.  That  malignity  which  has  sought  to 
■trip  him  of  all  the  higher  qualities  of  a  general, 
has  conceded  to  him  personal  courage,  and  a  firm- 
ness of  resolution,  which  neither  dangers  nor  diffi- 
culties could  shake.  But  candour  will  allow  him 
other  great  and  valuable  endowments.  If  his  mili- 
tary course  does  not  abound  with  splendid  achieve- 
ments, it  exhibits  a  series  of  judicious  measures 
adapted  to  circumstances,  which  probably  saved  his 
country. 

Placed,  without  having  studied  tlie  theory,  or 
been  taught  in  the  school  of  experience,  the  practice 
of  war,  at  the  head  of  an  undisciplined,  ill-iirganized 
multitude,  which  was  unused  to  the  restraints  and 
tmncquainted  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  camp, 
without  the  aid  of  officers  possessing  those  lights 
which  the  commander-in-chief  was  yet  to  acquire,  it 
would  have  been  a  miracle  indeed  had  his  conduct 
been  absolutely  faultless  But,  (KMSsessing  an  ener- 
getic and  distinguishing  mind,  on  which  the  lessons 
of  experience  were  never  lost,  his  errors,  if  he  com- 
mitted any,  were  quickly  repaired ;  and  those 
measures  which  the  state  of  things  rendered  most 
advisable,  were  seldom  if  ever  neglected.  Inferior 
to  his  adversary  in  the  numbers,  m  the  equipment, 
and  in  the  discipline  of  his  troops,  it  is  evidence  of 
real  merit  that  no  great  or  decisive  advantages  were 
ever  obtained  over  him,  and  that  the  opportunity  to 
strike  an  important  blow  never  passed  away  unused. 
He  has  been  termed  the  American  Fabius ;  but  those 
who  compare  his  actions  with  his  means,  will  per- 
ceive at  least  na  much  of  Marcellus  as  of  Fabius  in 
his  character.  He  could  not  have  been  more  enter- 
prising without  endangering  the  cause  he  defended, 
nor  have  put  more  to  hazard,  without  incurring 
justly  the  imputation  of  rashness.  Not  relying  upon 
those  chances  which  sometimes  give  a  favourable 
issue  to  attempts  apparently  desperate,  his  conduct 
was  regulated  by  calculations  made  upon  the  capa- 
cities of  his  army,  and  the  real  situation  of  nis 
country.  When  called  a  second  time  to  command 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  a  change  of  circum- 
stances had  taken  place,  and  he  meditated  a  cor- 
responding change  of  conduct     In  modelling  the 


army  of  1798,  he  sought  for  men  distinguished  for 
their  boldness  of  execution,  not  less  than  for  their 
prudence  in  counsel,  and  contemplated  a  system  of 
continued  attack.  **  The  enemy,**  said  the  general 
in  his  private  letters,  "  must  never  be  permitted  to 
gain  footiiold  on  our  shores." 

In  his  civil  administration,  as  in  his  military 
career,  were  exhibited  ample  and  repeated  pixwn 
of  that  practical  good  sense,  of  that  sound  judemei.t 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  rare,  and  is  certainly  the 
most  valuable  quality  of  the  human  mind.  Devot- 
ing himself  to  tne  duties  of  his  station,  and  pursuing 
no  object  distinct  from  the  public  good,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  contemplate  at  a  distance  those  critical 
situations  in  which  the  United  States  might  pro- 
bably be  placed  ;  and  to  digest,  before  the  occasion 
required  action,  the  line  of  conduct  which  it  would 
be  proper  to  observe.  Taught  to  distrust  first  im- 
pressions, he  sought  to  acquire  all  the  information 
which  was  attainable,  and  to  hear,  without  pre- 
judice, all  the  reasons  which  could  be  urged  for  or 
against  a  particular  measure.  His  own  judgment  wns 
suspended  until  it  became  necessary  to  determine, 
and  his  decisions,  thus  maturely  made,  were  seldom 
if  ever  to  be  shaken.  His  conduct  therefore  was 
systematic,  and  the  great  objects  of  his  administra- 
tion were  steadily  pursued. 

Respecting,  as  the  first  magistrate  in  a  free  govern- 
ment must  ever  do,  the  real  end  deliberate  senti- 
ments of  the  people,  their  gusts  of  passion  passed 
over  without  ruffling  the  smooth  surface  of  bis 
mind.  Trusting  to  the  reflecting  good  sense  of  the 
nation  for  approbation  aid  support,  he  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  pursue  its  real  interests  in  opposition  to 
its  temporary  prejudices;  and,  thougn  far  fW)m 
being  regardless  of  popular  favour,  he  could  never 
stoop  to  retain  by  deserving  to  lose  it.  In  more 
instances  than  one,  we  fit.d  him  committing  his 
whole  popularity  to  hazard,  and  pursuing  steadily, 
in  opposition  to  a  torrent  which  would  hajre  over- 
whelmed a  man  of  ordinary  firmness,  that  course 
which  had  been  dictated  by  a  sense  of  duty. 

In  speculation,  he  was  a  real  republican,  devoted 
to  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  to  tliat 
system  of  equal  political  rights  on  which  it  is 
founded.  But  between  a  balanced  republic  and  a 
democracy,  the  difference  is  like  that  between  order 
and  chaosw  Real  liberty,  he  thought,  was  to  be  pr^ 
served  only  by  preserving  the  authority  of  the 
laws,  and  maintaining  the  energy  of  government; 
Scarcely  did  society  present  two  characters  which, 
in  his  opinion,  less  resembled  each  other  than  a 
patriot  and  a  demagogue. 

No  man  has  ever  appeared  upon  the  tJieatre  of 
public  action  whose  integrity  was  more  incorrup- 
tible, or  whose  principles  were  more  perfectly  free 
from  the  contamination  of  those  selnsh  and  un- 
worthy passions  which  find  their  nourishment  in  the 
conflicts  of  party.  Havine  no  views  which  re- 
quired concealment,  his  reu  and  avowed  motives 
were  the  same ;  and  his  whole  correspondence  does 
not  furnish  a  single  case  from  which  even  an  enemy 
would  infer  that  he  was  capable,  under  any  circum- 
stances, of  stooping  to  the  employment  of  duplicity. 
No  truth  can  be  uttered  with  more  confidence  ihan 
that  his  ends  were  always  upright,  and  his  means 
always  pure.  He  exhibits  tne  rare  example  of  a 
politician  to  whom  wiles  were  absolutely  unknown, 
and  whose  professions  to  foreign  governments  and 
to  his  own  countrymen  were  always  sincere.  In  bim 
was  fiilly  exemplified  the  real  distinction  which  for 
ever  exists  between  wisdom  and  cunning,  and  the 
importance  as  well  as  truth  of  the  mi^yiyn  that 
"  honesty  is  the  best  policy.** 

If  Washington  possessed  ambition,  that  passion 
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in  his  bofiom,  so  regulated  by  principles,  or 
eontroUed  by  circumstiiiicefl,  that  it  was  neither 
TieiouB  nor  turbulent.  Intrigue  was  never  employed 
as  the  mean  of  its  gratification,  nor  was  personal 
aggrandizement  its  object  The  various  hiffh  and 
important  stations  to  which  he  was  called  by  the 
public  voice  were  unsought  by  himself;  and  in  con- 
sentiDg  to  fill  them,  he  seems  rather  to  have  yielded 
to  a  general  conviction  that  the  interests  of  his 
.eounti^  would  be  thereby  promoted,  than  to  his  par- 
tieiilar  inclination. 

Neither  the  extraordinary  partiality  of  the  Ameri- 
oan  people,  the  extravagant  praises  which  were 
bestowea  upon  him,  nor  the  inveterate  opposition 
•od  malignant  calumnies  which  he  experienced,  had 
any  visible  influence  upon  hiS  conduct  The  cause 
Is  to  be  looked  for  in  tne  texture  of  his  mind. 

In  him,  that  innate  and  unassuming  modesty 
which  adulation  would  have  offended,  which  the 
voluntary  plaudits  of  millions  could  not  betray  into 
indiscretion,  and  which  never  obtruded  upon  others 
his  claims  to  superior  consideration,  was  happily 
blended  with  a  high  and  correct  sense  of  personal 
dignity,  and  with  a  just  consciousness  of  that  respect 
which  is  due  to  station.  Without  exeilion,  he  could 
maintain  the  happy  medium  between  that  arrogance 
which  wounds,  and  that  facility  which  allows  the 
oflSce  to  be  degraded  in  the  person  who  fills  it 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  great  events 
which  have  occurred  in  the  United  St^ites  under  the 
auspices  of  Washington,  without  ascribing  them,  in 
some  measure,  to  him.  If  we  ask  the  causes  of  the 
prosperous  issue  of  a  war,  against  the  successful 
tenniuation  of  which  there  were  so  many  probabili- 
tiesf  of  the  good  which  was  produced,  and  the  ill 
which  wa.<«  avoided  during  an  aduiinistration  fated 
to  contend  w  i  h  the  strongest  prejudices  that  a  com- 
iMnation  of  ciruumstances  and  of  passions  could  pro- 
duce f  of  the  constant  favour  of  tlie  great  mass  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  of  the  confidence  which,  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  life,  they  re)>osed  in  himf  the 
answer,  so  far  as  the^  causes  may  be  found  in  his 
eharacter,  will  furnish  a  lesson  well  meriting  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  candidates  for  poUtical 
iama 

Endowed  by  nature  with  a  sound  judgment,  and 
an  accurate  discriminating  mind,  he  feared  not  that 
laborious  attention  which  made  him  perfectly  master 
of  those  subjects,  in  all  their  relations,  on  which  he 
was  to  decide :  and  this  essential  (quality  was  guided 
by  an  unvarying  sense  of  moral  right,  which  would 
tolerate  the  employment  only  of  those  means  that 
would  bear  the  most  ri^^d  examination ;  by  a  fairness 
of  intention  which  neither  sought  nor  required  dis- 
guise: and  by  a  purity  of  virtue  which  was  not 
only  untainted,  but  unsuspected. 

AARON  BANCROFT 

Was  born  at  Reading,  Massachusetts,  November 
10,  1755.  Ills  fiither  was  a  farmer,  and  the  son 
assisted  him  in  tiie  intervals  of  his  hurried  studies 
with  the  migratory  school  of  the  district.  He 
entered  Harvard  in  1774,  and  succeeded  in  the 
midst  of  the  revolutionary  difficulties  in  getting 
Ids  degree  in  1788.  He  became  a  cler^man,  and 
in  1780  accepted  a  call  to  Yarmouth,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, with  the  consent  of  the  executive  council  of 
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Massachusetts.    On  his  return  in  1783,  he  was  en- 


ing,  forming  a  permanent  connexion  Avith  a  congre- 
gational society  at  Worcester,  in  1785.  He  pub- 
lished a  great  number  of  sermons  and  addresses.* 
Many  of  these  are  on  topics  of  religions  educa- 
tion. He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  affiadi-s 
of  his  town,  in  the  improvement  of  secular  in- 
struction. His  Life  of  Washing  ton  ^  a  narrative 
written  with  ease  a. id  simplicity,  mainly  based  on 
the  work  of  Marshall,  in  which  he  led  the  way 
for  the  purhuits  of  his  son  the  historian,  was  pul- 
lished  at  Worcester  in  an  octavo  volume,  in  1807. 
He  delivered,  on  the  31st  January,  1886,  a  dis- 
course on  the  fifty  years  of  his  ministry  at 
Worcester,  which  has  been  printed  with  historical 
notes.  John  Adams  admired  his  Sermons  on  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  In  1823,  he  acknow- 
ledges "the  ^ft  of  a  precious  volume.  It  is  a 
chain  of  diamonds  set  in  links  of  gold.  I  have 
never  read,  nor  heard  read,  a  volume  of  sermons 
better  calcukted  and  adapted  to  the  age  and  comi- 
try  in  which  it  was  written." 

Dr.  Bancroft  died  at  Worcsjster,  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year,  August  19,  184rO, 
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General  Washington  was  exactly  six  feet  in  height; 
he  appeared  taller,  as  his  shoulders  rose  a  little 
higher  than  the  true  proportion.  His  eyes  were  of 
A  gray,  and  his  hair  of  a  brown  color.  His  limbs 
were  well  formed,  and  indicated  strength.  His  com- 
plexion was  light,  and  his  countenance  serene  and 
thoughtfuL 

His  manners  were  graceful,  manly,  and  dignified. 
His  general  appearance  never  failed  to  engage  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  approached  him. 

Possessing  strong  natural  pa^ions,  and  having  the 
nicest  feelings  of  honor,  he  was  in  early  life  prone 
keenly  to  resent  practices  which  carried  the  intention 
of  abuse  or  insult ;  but  the  reflections  of  raaturer  age 

fave  him  the  most  perfect  government  of  himselt 
[e  possessed  a  faculty  above  nil  other  men  to  hide 
I  the  weaknesses  inseparable  from  human  nature ;  and 
I  he  bore  with  meekness  and  equanimity  his  distin- 
I  guished  honors. 

Reserved,  but  not  haughty,  in  his  disposition,  he 
was  accessible  to  all  in  concerns  of  business,  but  he 
opened  liimself  only  to  his  confidential  friends ;  and 
no  art  or  address  could  draw  from  him  an  opinion, 
which  he  thought  prudent  to  conceal. 

He  was  not  so  much  distinguished  for  brilliancy 
of  genius  as  for  solidity  of  judgment,  and  consum- 
mate prudence  of  conduct.  He  was  not  so  eminent 
for  any  one  quality  of  greatne:»  and  worth,  as  for 
the  union  of  those  great,  amiable,  and  good  quali- 
ties, which  are  very  rarely  combined  in  the  same 
charac^r. 

His  maxims  were  formed  upon  the  result  of  ma- 
ture reflection,  or  extensive  experie:)ce ;  they  were 
the  invariable  rules  of  his  practice ;  and  on  nil  im- 
portant instances,  he  seemed  to  have  an  intuitive 
view  of  what  the  occasion  rendered  fit  and  proper. 
He  pursued  his  purposes  with  a  resolution,  which, 
one  solitary  moment  excepted,  never  failed  him. 

Alive  to  social  pleasures,  he  delighted  to  enter 
into  familiar  conversation  with  his  acquaintance,  and 
was  sometimes  sportive  in  his  letters  to  his  friends ; 
but  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  dignity  of  his  charac- 
ter, nor  deviated  from  the  decorous  and  appropriate 
behaviour  becoming  his  station  in  society. 


gaged  in  Connectiout  and  his  native  state  in  preach-     ^  ^ 


*  Thlrty-flve  are  enamerated  In  the  notice  of  his  life  fh>m 
which  these  fi»ct3  are  taken.  In  Lincoln's  History  of  Worcester 
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Be  comnundcJ  frooi  til  the  mo*t  reapectfal  afti>fi- 
tion,  and  ud  diuii  i:i  his  compuiy  ever  fell  iiitu  ligbt 
ur  Icwil  couverHutioii.  Hi*  ntyle  of  living  corm- 
ponded  vilh  liU  vealth^  butlii*  exteiuive «etabluli- 
meot  ■wma  nuaued  «itti  the  etrictcat  economy,  And 
he  ever  reaerved  ■ni]>le  funds  libenillj-  to  promote 
Kbnim  of  priTOte  benevolence,  »Tid  irorli»  of  jiub- 
He  dtiliCy.  i'uncttut  liiinself  to  every  eiigogement, 
ha  ei>ct«d  fnim  otiien  ■  strict  fulfilment  of  eon- 
trmcta.  but  fii  the  neceswtous  he  wm  diffusive  in  his 
elurities.  mid  he  greatly  usietcd  the  poorer  cWsee 
of  people  iu  liis  vicinity,  by  fumiihing  them  vi^ 
means  succeHsfully  to  proweate  plans  of  iiidostry. 

In  domeatic  and  private  life,  be  blended  the  au- 
thority of  tlie  uiailor  with  the  eate  and  kindneu  of 
the  Kuardiaii  aiid  fne:iil.  twlieituus  for  the  vellare 
of  his  alave-,  uliilo  ot  Mount  Vernon,  he  eveiy 
ntomiog  rode  round  bis  esUteS  to  examine  th«T 
flonditiuii;  for  tlie  pick,  pliysiviaui  were  provided, 
and  to  the  veab  and  ii.firjii  every  Deceasnry  eonifort 
Taa  admiuistered.  The  servitade  of  tlic  negroea 
lay  vilh  veiglit  upon  hii  mind ;  he  often  made  it 
the  SuUeet  of  conversatioD,  and  revolved  aevcnil 
plana  lor  their  Keiieral  emancipation;  but  could 
devise  none,  nbich  prumiseil  siiceeaa,  in  conustency 
with  buinuiiity  to  them,  and  safety  to  the  state. 

Tlie  address  presented  to  him  at  Alexandria,  on 
tike  eommeiicement  of  his  pruidenej'.  fully  shovi 
how  mnch  he  vos  endeared  to  his  neighbors,  and 
the  afFection  and  esteem  in  which  his  ftienda  held 
hi*  private  cliarocter. 

Uis  iiiduBliy  voa  unremitted,  and  hii  method  bo 
exact,  tliat  all  llie  eomplical«.l  bnsiues*  of  hia  mili- 
tary command,  and  ciiil  administration,  was  man- 
aged without  eoiifusion,  and  without  hurry. 

2v«t  feclii^g  tlie  lu»t  of  power,  and  ambitious  only 
for  honorable  fame,  he  devoted  himself  tu  his  cum.- 
try  upon  the  must  dieiutereated  principles:  and  his 
octioas  wore  not  tbe  aciublonce  but  the  reiility  of 
virtue;  tlie  purity  of  his  molivea  was  accredited, 
and  absolute  coiiDdeiiee  placed  in  hi*  patriotism. 

While  filling  a  public  sUtion,  the  pertbrmauce  of 
his  duty  took  the  plnce  of  pleasure,  emolument,  and 
every  private  consideration.  During  the  more  criti- 
cal year*  of  the  war,  n  smile  was  scarcely  seen 
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relaxation  ;  but  tiis  whole  iiijiid  was  eiigrosHcd  loeie- 
ente  lucceesfully  his  trust. 

As  B  tuilitary  eomniaiider,  ha  atraggled  with  in- 
numerable embarrassment*,  iirising  trotn  the  short  ' 
enlistment  of  liie  men,  rii.d  liom  tbc  want  of  provi- 
iioDs,  cluthiijg,  arms,  and  ammuiiicicm ;  and  an 
opinion  of  bis  Bcbipvcments  ahould  be  formed  in 
Tiew  of  these  inodeiiuato  meant. 

The  first  yean  of  his  civil  ailmiiiiatratioa  were 
attended  wilh  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  while  a 
great  proportion  of  his  countrymen  did  nut  approve 
his  meuBure*,  tliey  uniTereall^  venerated  bis  c' 


and  relied  implicitly  un  hia  iiil^rity.  Altliough 

opponents  eventually  deemed  it  expedient  to 

vilify  hie  character,  that  they  might  diminish  his 


viUfy  { 
political  in 


,  yet  tbe 
Dom  puDuc  life,  tiiey  retur 
of  veneration  and  esteem  ;  and  after  hia  death  used 
every  endeavor  to  secure  tu  their  party  the  influ- 
ence of  bis  nam& 

He  was  as  eminent  forpiety  as  for  patriotism.  Dii 
|>ublie  and  private  conduct  evince,  that  ho  impres- 
sively felt  a  sense  of  the  ■upcrititendence  of  God  and 
of  the  dependence  of  man.  In  his  addrcases,  while 
at  the  bead  of  the  army,  and  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, he  gmtefully  noticed  the  signal  blcesings  of 
Providence,  and  fervently  coiunieiided  his  country 
to  divine  benediction.  In  private,  he  was  known  to 
have  been  hafcrituidly  devout. 


InprincipleandprMtiee twvaaaC&ruliaa.  Tbe 
support  of  an  ^Mscopal  ehnreh,  in  the  vicinity  ot 
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uvorable  period  of  the  worid  at  which  the  ude- 
pendcuee  of  his  country  was  catabliahed,  and  enn- 
meratinK  the  eaiuee  which  ouitedlv  hod  am^cw»t«d 
the  eonfhtion  of  human  society,  ne,  above  *cicoo«, 
philosophy,  commerce,  and  all  other  eonsidenitioiia, 
ranked  "  Ihe  ptir«  and  bmiffH  ligU  of  Enelmtiom.' 
Supplicating  II  eaven  that  hM  fellow  citicens  mi^ 
cultivate  the  dupoaitioo,  and  practise  tlie  virtoei, 
which  exalt  a  community,  he  pr«sente<l  the  follow- 
ing petition  to  his  God  r  That  he  would  moat  gn- 
ciiiusly  be  pleased  to  dispose  as  all  to  do  Justice  t« 
love  mercy,  and  to  demean  onrselvee  with  that 
charity,  humility,  and  podflc  temper  of  mind,  whid 
were  the  characteristica  of  the  Dirine  Aaikor  tf 
our  bicMied  religion;  without  a  humble  imitation  at 
whose  example  in  these  things,  we  can  naver  bops 
to  be  a  ba|>py  nation. 

I>uriiig  tlie  war,  he  not  nnfrequently  rode  ten  or 
twelve  miln  from  camp  to  attend  public  worabip: 
and  he  never  omitted  this  attendance,  when  oppoi^ 
tunity  presented. 

In  the  ettablisliment  of  his  presidential  bonschold, 
he  reaerved  t«  himself  the  Sabbath,  free  from  the 
interruptions 
and  throughou 
tration.  he  gave  t 
the  influence  of  his  example. 

Be  was  as  fortunate  as  great  and  good. 

Under  hisauspicM,  a  civil  war  was  conducted  vitb 
mildneea,  and  a  revolution  with  order.  Raiud  him- 
self abovetbe  influence  of  popular  paMiont,  heb^ 
pilj  directed  these  passions  to  the  most  useful  pur- 
poses. Uniting  the  talenta  of  the  soldier  with  tbc 
qualifications  of  the  statesman,  and  pursuing,  nn- 
move^l  by  difliciilties.  the  noblest  end  by  the  purest 
means,  he  had  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  beholdioc 
the  complete  aucccM  of  lits  great  military  and  eivU 
services,  in  the  independence  and  happmeas  ot  bis 
country. 

BAKBAH  ADAXB. 

Tns  life  of  this  lady  presents  an  a<lmirsbl«  exBrn- 
pie  of  self-reliaiioe  and  iierseverance.  Bhe  wu 
probably  the  first  woiiian  in  the  oonntry  to 
devote  hen>tlf  to  a  littirary  life,  and  thi«,  too,  at  a 
time  when  tbe  temptations  snch  B  career  coolt) 
offer  to  cither  eez,  were  InMgnificant,  eitlier  in 
view  of  fame  or  g^n. 

Hannah  Adaiiis  was  born  at  Medfield,  near 
Boston,  in  1756.  Her  father  was  a  riian  of  edn- 
cation,  who  endeavored  to  procure  the  means  of 
support  from  a  small  conntry  vtore.  To  the  ate 
of  the  iKMks  which  constitiiteil — the  calk  of  Us 
customers  being  taken  as  a  standaril— an  nndne 

Eroportion  of  his  stock,  big  dnnghter  attribnted 
er  early  taste  for  hteratnre.  She  was  a  diUgent 
student,  although  ill  health  rendered  her  att^td- 
anoe  at  school  extremely  irregnlar.  She  obtaiawl 
from  some  young  divinity  Btndents,  who  boarded 
at  her  father's  hotise,  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin, and  from  annall  mannHcript,containinftan 
acriiant  of  Anninians,  CHlviniste,  and  a  few  other 
leMfling  denominations,  in  the  poeeearacm  of  oneof 
those,  the  hint  of  her  flrat  wor^,  the  Ftew  ^  Bt- 
ligiov4  Opinion*. 

Bhe  had  lost  her  mother  at  lie  early  age  iiT  len 
years,  and  tbe  ill  aaeoeM  of  her  Ealber  *in  Ltb^i- 


HOB  tbrew  tlie  family  on  tbrnr  c 
**  DnriDg  the  American  Revolntlonsrj  war,"  she 
tnfbnns  w  m  her  admirabte  little  Hnlobiognq>b7, 
"I  learned  to  weave  bobbin  1eic«,  which  was  then 
sale^le,  and  much  more  profiUble  to  me  than 
a^nning,  sewing,  or  knitting,  which  hod  pre- 
iionaly  been  my  employment.  At  this  perfM,  I 
ftnind  but  little  lime  for  literarr  pnrenits.  But  at 
the  termination  of  the  Amencan  war,  tbla  re- 
aooroe  fkiled,  ami  I  was  again  left  in  a  ilefltitate 
ritoation."  Thna  oiromnstanoed,  she  commraced 
(he  View  of  Reli^ons  Opinions,  ^ving  instrno- 
tiona  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  the  same  time  to 
three  yoang  stadents  of  theology  in  the  ndgfa- 
bwhood.  Her  "View,"  after  variuns  diffiootdes 
IB  finding  a  printer,  was  published  in  ITSl.  It 
met  with  a  good  sale,  of  which  the  printer  re^)ed 
the  profit.  A  second  e<lition,  enlarged  ami  cor- 
rected, was  pnblisbeil  in  1791,  which  by  the  aid 
of  (Hend:>,  who  made  ber  bargain  with  the  pnb- 
Hiher  and  exerted  themselvee  in  obtaining  sub- 
Bcribem  for  copie!>,  wax  so  «aocefisft]l,  that,  as  she 
■ays,  "the  emolument  I  derived  from  it  not  only 
placed  me  in  a  cornfortable  sitnation,  but  enabted 
me  to  pay  the  debtti  T  hail  contracte*!  daring  mine 
and  my  twister's  illnciM,  and  to  pat  out  a  smiiil  snm 
at  interest." 

Her  next  nnilerUking  was  a  Hutory  iff  Sta 
Atgland,  in  the  preparation  for  which  she 
pored  BO  as.'iidnoDsly  over  old  colonial  records 
■ml  othL'r  dim  irianaacripts,  as  to  icriously  impair 
her  eyesight  By  a  ci-ssation  tfom  labor,  and 
frequent  use  of  "  kudannm  and  Bea  water  several 
times  in  the  eonrso  of  the  day,  for  two  years," 
she  recovered,  and  by  employing  an  amonnensid, 
Wasenableil  to  print  the  book  in  1799. 

Her  history  meeting  with  a  good  t^e,  she 
fiinned  the  plan  of  abrid^ng  it  for  the  um  of 
■diools.  llefore  doing  tJii^,  she  "set  about 
writing  a  oonoise  view  of  the  Christian  ri;Ugioii, 
•elected  fKiin  the  writings  of  eminent  kyinen." 
"I  found  it  difficult,"  she  eontinuea,  "  to  procure 
proper  mnlerialH  for  the  work,  a»  I  was  utterly 
unable  to  purchase  books.  A  enm-iderable  part 
of  this  eompiktioD.aswell  as  the  additions  to  the 
third  edition  of  my  View  of  Kellgions,  was  writ- 
ten in  booksellera'  shops.  I  went  to  make  visits 
In  Boston,  in  order  to  eonsult  books  in  this  way, 
which  it  was  im[>o9sible  for  me  to  buy  or  bor- 
row." The!<e  ditliculties,  so  Biniply  narrated  that 
we  almost  lose  sight  of  their  formidablencss,  Bur- 
mouiited,  and  the  manuscript  completed,  others 
IbUowed  with  pabUsliora,  and  she  was  gladat  lost 
te  sell  the  oopyri^t  for  one  hundred  dollars  in 
booka. 

Her  abridged  History  of  New  England  was  an- 
tMpated  b^  a  work  of  a  simibr  character  by  the 
Bev.  Jedidiah  Mor^  author  of  the  first  Aineri- 
MU  geography.  Thia  led  to  a  rontroversy  which 
axcited  much  flttonliun  and  warmth  of  feeling. 
Herbook,whenit  appeared, unfortunately  brought 
her  no  remuneration,  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
her  printer.  Her  personal  and  literary  merits 
kod,  however,  by  this  time  gained  her  many  and 
influential  fHenu<,  amonc  whom  President  Adams 
was  preOminent  in  rant  and  kindness,  and  by 
their  aid  slie  was  enabled  to  supply  her  simple 
wonts  and  proseeute  her  stndies. 

The  labor  to  which  she  next  devoted  herself, 
was  a  Hutory  of  1A«  Jam.    Thia  subject  engaged 


^^^ 


"^      tt'tiJOtt-^Mv , 


oil  her  atteotion.  "If  yon  woidd  know  Miss 
Adams,"  said  one  of  her  friends,  "  you  must  talk 
to  her  about  the  Jews."  Blie  oorrespoodcd  with 
the  Abb6  Gregoire  upon  the  subject,  and  oonsult- 
ed  every  authority  to  whicli  she  cuuld  obtun 
Qocess.  In  ttiis  lost  resjiect,  her  resources  were 
less  limitecl  tlian  at  previous  periods  of  her  liffe, 
as  she  had  free  access  to  the  Iki»ton  AthonjBnm, 
and  tlie  library  of  her  friend  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Buck- 
minster.  Her  fiiiling  health,  however,  prevented 
the  oompletlon  of  her  work. 

In  Uie  latter  years  of  her  life.  Miss  Adams  en- 
joyed a  comfortable  annuity  nuscd  by  her  friends. 
She  died  at  Brookline,  near  Boston,  1833.  Her 
antobii^raphy,  vrith  a  continuation  by  a  friend, 
Mrs,  IL  F.  Lee,  was  published  in  tbo  same  year.* 

ITENRr  LEE. 
HiUBT  Lbb,  the  aurtmr  of  the  J/nmn'rt  o/  t\« 
War  in  tha  Southern  Department  of  the  fntted 
Slatei,  WHS  a  member  of  a  leading  family  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  was  bom,  January  29, 1T56.  He 
was  cdnoated  at  Princeton  College. 

In  ITTS  he  was  made  captain  of  one  of  the  six 
companies  of  cavalry  rai9e<l  by  Vii^^nia.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1T7T,  these  companies  formed  into  one 
regiment  were  united  with  the  Continental  army. 

Lee  soon  gitined  distiootion  by  the  high  state 
of  discipline  and  efficiency  he  maintaineil  in  his 
company,  which  at  the  battle  of  Germantown 
was  selected  by  Wo-ihington  as  his  boly-guard. 
In  Januar}',  ITTS,  when  occupying  witii  ten  men 
a  stone  house,  the  kkI  of  hi»  troiip  being  absent 
ill  search  of  fornge,  the  building  was  surrounded 
by  two  hundreii  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  en- 
denvorwl  to  take  him  prisoner,  but  were  met  with 
so  determined  a  resistance  tlint  tliey  were  com- 
pelled ti>  retreat.  He  was  soon  after  this  promot- 
ed to  the  rank  of  nu^or,  with  the  command  of 
three  cimpanies  of  cavalry;  and  in  1780,  having 
been  mode  lieutenatit-coloneln  was  scut  with  his 
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troops  to  jpin  the  sonthem  army  under  Gene- 
ral Greene,  where  he  remaine<1  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  distingnishing  himself  in  several  actions. 

In  1786  he  was  sent  to  Congress,  where  he 
remained  nntil  the  new  constitntion  went  into 
operation.  In  1792,  having  previously  served  in 
the  house  of  delegates  and  the  oonvention  for  the 
ratification  of  the  federal  Constitntion,  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Virginia.  In  the  lastt  of  his 
three  years  of  office,  he  was  placed  by  President 
Washington  in  command  of  tne  forces  sent  to  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania  to  suppress  the 
Whiskey  Insurrection.  In  1799  he  was  sent  to 
Congress. 

He  was  honorably  distinguished  by  this  body 
in  being  selecteil  to  deliver  the  funeral  eulogy  on 
Washington,  in  the  course  of  which  the  memora- 
ble sentence,  "  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  occurs. 

Lee  remained  in  Congress  until  the  accession 
of  Jefferson  in  1801,  after  which  he  did  not 
again  hold  public  office. 

His  profuse  hospitality  involved  him  in  pecuni- 
ary embarrassment,  which,  however  disagreeable 
to  himself,  proved  advantageous  to  the  public,  as 
during  and  probably  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
finement as  a  debtor,*  within  the  bounds  of 
Spottsylvania  countv,  in  1809,  he  wrote  his  cele- 
brated memoirs,  they  were  published  without 
any  preface  in  two  octavo  volumes,  by  Bradford 
and  Inskeep,  Philadelphia.  In  July,  1812,  while 
in  Baltimore,  I^e  took  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
house  occui)ied  by  Mr.  Hanson,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Federal  Republican.  Tliis  paper  had 
shortly  before  published  strictures  on  the  declara- 
tion of  war  of  June  19,  and  its  office  had  in  conse- 
Guence  been  attacked  by  a  mob,  who  destroyed 
tnc  printing  materials  and  building.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  paper  was  soon  after  resumed  in 
Georgetown,  and  the  numbers  distributed  from  a 
house  in  Baltimore.  Anticipating  an  attack, 
Hanson  had  provided  arms  and  been  joined  by 
General  Greene,  General  Lingan,  John  How- 
ard Payne,  and  others.  The  mob  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  27th  attempted  to  force  the  door. 
Muskets  were  fired  during  the  confusion,  by 
which  two  i>ers<>ns  wei'e  killed  and  several 
wounded.  The  military  appe«ire<l,  and  the  occu- 
pants of  the  house  surrendered  on  promise  of 
being  protected  within  the  city  prison.  On  the 
following  night  the  prison  was  attacked  by  the 
mob,  who  succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance, 
killed  Lingan  and  wounded  eleven  others,  among 
whom  was  General  Lee.  Some  of  the  rioters 
were  arrested,  tried,  and  acquitted.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  injuries  thus  received,  the  Gene- 
ral's health  declined.  A  visit  to  the  West  Indies 
proved  of  no  benefit  to  him,  and  he  returned  to 
the  Unite<l  States  in  1818,  where  he  died  on  the 
25th  of  March,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Shaw, 
the  daughter  of  General  Greene,  Cumberland 
Island,  near  St.  Mary^s,  Georgia. 

Lee's  memoirs  were  reprinted  in  1827  at  Wa-h- 


*  A  story  Is  told,  that,  having  been  arrested  for  debt,  as  he 
was  riding  along  with  the  shorlflT.  lie  remarked,  that  he  was 
glad  that  he  was  on  his  wav  to  a  place  of  confinement,  since 
haying  been  bitten  by  a  maa  dot;  he  needed  to  be  talcen  care 
of.  Boon  after  this  Introdaction  of  the  subject,  he  asaamod 
such  energetic  symptoms  of  mania  that  the  ofliciai  made  off  in 
lM>t  haste.— Allen's  Blog.  Dla 


ington.  The  editor,  H.  Lee,  in  a  brief  arefaoe, 
acKnowledged  the  assistance  of  friends  iii  pro- 
viding for  tiie  expenses  of  the  edition.  Such  aid 
should  not  have  been  needed,  for  the  work,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  historical  value  as  the  testimony  of 
a  prominent  actor,  is  valuable  on  account  of  its 
literary  merit  as  a  life-hke  and  spirited  narrative. 
It  is  plain  in  style,  and  the  want  of  dates  renders 
it  somewhat  inconvenient  in  the  absence  of  an 
index  for  reference. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  por- 
tions of  the  book  is  tiie  minute  narrative  of  t£e gal- 
lant attempt  of  Sergeant  Champe  to  carry  off  Ar- 
nold from  New  York,  after  the  detection  of  his 
treason,  an  object  Washington  was  anxious  to 
accomplish,  from  a  humane  desire  to  save  Andr^. 
Champe  undertook  the  service  at  the  request  of 
Lee,  who  overcame  the  sergeants  scruples  to  de- 
sertion from  the  American  army,  a  course  essen- 
tial to  preserve  secresy.  He  was  instructed  to 
obtain  possession  of  Arnold  if  possible,  bat  under 
no  circumstances  to  take  his  life. 

OHAJfPl'S  XXTSDRIOK. 

Giving  to  the  sergeant  three  guineas,  and  present- 
in^  his  best  wishes,  Lee  recommended  him  to  start 
without  delay,  and  enjoined  him  to  commanicate  his 
arrival  in  New  York  as  soon  thereafter  as  might  be 
practicable.  Champe  pulling  out  his  watch,  com- 
pared it  with  the  major's,  reminding  the  latter  ef 
the  importance  of  holding  back  pursuit,  whidi  he 
was  convinced  would  take  place  in  the  conrq^  of  the 
night,  and  which  might  be  fatal,  as  he  knew  that  he 
should  be  obliged  to  zigzag  in  order  to  avoid  tiie 
patroles,  which  would  consume  time.  It  was  now 
nearly  eleven.  The  sergeant  returned  to  camp,  and 
taking  bis  clonk,  valise  and  orderly  book,  he  drew 
his  horee  from  the  picket,  and  mounting  Mm  pat 
himself  upon  fortune.  Leo,  charmed  wim  his  expe- 
ditious consummation  of  the  first  part  of  the  enter- 
prise, retired  to  rest.  Useless  attempt!  the  past 
scene  could  not  be  obliterated ;  and,  indeed,  had 
that  been  prncticnble,  the  interruption  which  enaoed 
would  hove  stopped  repose. 

Within  half  an  hour  Captain  Cames,  offieer  of 
the  day,  waited  upon  the  major,  and  with  conside- 
rable emotion  told  him  tiiat  one  of  the  patrole  had 
fallen  in  with  a  dragoon,  who,  being  challenged, 
put  spur  to  his  horse  an<l  escaped,  though  instantly 
pursued.  Lee  complaining  of  the  interruption,  and 
pretendinff  to  be  extremely  fatigued  by  his  ride  to 
and  from  headquarters,  answered  as  if  he  did  not 
understand  what  had  been  said,  whicli  compelled  the 
captain  to  repeat  it  Who  con  the  fellow  that  was 
pursued  be?  inquired  the  major;  addine,  a  eonn- 
tryman,  probably.  No,  replied  the  captain,  the  pa- 
trole sumciently  distinguisned  him  as  to  know  taat 
he  was  a  dragoon ;  probably  one  from  the  armj,  if 
not  certainly  one  of  our  own.  Tliis  idea  was  ridi- 
culed from  its  improbability,  as  during  the  whole 
war  but  a  single  dragoon  had  desert^  from  the 
legion.  This  did  not  convince  Carnes,  so  much 
stress  was  it  now  the  fashion  to  lay  on  the  desertion 
of  Arnold,  and  the  probable  effect  of  his  example. 
The  captain  withdrew  to  examine  the  squadron  of 
horse,  whom  he  liad  ordered  to  assemble  in  pano- 
ance  of  established  usage  on  similar  occasions.  Very 
quickly  he  returned,  stating  that  the  scoundrel  was 
known,  and  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  sergeant- 
major,  who  had  ffone  off  with  his  horse,  baggage, 
arms  and  orderly  book — so  presumed,  as  neitherttie 
cue  nor  the  other  could  be  found.  Sensibly  afflicted 
at  the  supposed  boseaess  of  a  soldier  extremely  n* 
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•peeted,  the  oaptAin  added  that  he  had  ordered  a 
party  to  make  ready  for  pursuit,  and  begged  the 
maior'a  written  orders. 

Occasionally  this  disoourse  was  interrupted,  and 
every  idea  suggested  which  the  excellent  chanicter 
of  the  sergeant  warranted,  to  induce  the  suspicion 
that  he  had  not  deserted,  but  hod  taken  the  liberty 
to  leave  camp  with  a  view  to  personal  pleasure :  an 
example,  saia  Lee,  too  often  set  by  the  officers  them- 
selves, destructive  as  it  was  of  discipline,  opposed 
as  it  was  to  orders,  and  disastrous  as  it  might  prove 
to  the  corps  in  the'oourse  of  service. 

Some  little  delay  was  thus  interposed;  but  it 
being  now  announced  that  the  pursuing  party  was 
ready,  major  Lee  directed  a  change  in  the  officer, 
saying  that  he  had  a  particular  service  in  view, 
which  he  had  determinea  to  entrust  to  the  lieutenant 
ready  for  duty,  and  which  probably  must  be  per- 
formed in  the  morning.  He  therefore  directed  nim 
to  summon  cornet  Middletoh  for  the  present  com- 
mand. Lee  was  induced  thus  to  act,  first  to  add  to 
the  delay,  and  next  from  bis  knowledge  of  the  tender- 
ness of  Middleton's  disposition,  which  he  hoped 
would  lead  to  the  protection  of  Champe  should  he 
be  taken.  Within  ten  minutes  Middleton  appeared 
to  receive  his  orders,  which  were  deliverea  to  him 
made  out  in  the  customary  form,  and  signed  by  the 
major.  *'  Pursue  so  far  as  you  can  with  safety  ser- 
geant Champe,  who  is  suspected  of  deserting  to  the 
enemy,  and  has  taken  the  road  lending  to  Paulus 
Hook.  Bring  him  alive,  that  be  may  suffer  in  the 
presence  of  the  army  ;  but  kill  him  if  he  resists,  or 
escapes  after  being  taken.** 

Detaining  the  cornet  a  few  minutes  longer  in  ad- 
vising him  what  course  to  pursue, — urging  him  to 
take  care  of  the  horse  and  accoutrements,  if  reco- 
vered,— and  enjoining  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  lest  he 
might,  by  his  eager  pursuit,  improvidently  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy, — the  maior  dismissed  Mid- 
dleton, wishing  him  success.  A  shower  of  rain  fell 
soon  after  Champe's  departure,  which  enabled  the 
pursuing  dragoons  to  take  the  trail  of  his  horse ; 
knowing,  as  officer  and  trooper  did,  the  make  of 
Uieir  shoes,  whose  impression  was  an  unerring 
guide.* 

When  Middleton  departed,  it  was  a  few  minutes 
past  twelve ;  so  that  Champe  had  only  the  start  of 
rather  more  than  an  hour, — by  no  means  as  long  as 
was  desired.  Lee  became  very  unhappy,  not  only 
because  the  estimable  and  gallant  Champe  might  be 
injured,  but  lest  the  enterprise  might  be  delayed: 
and  he  spent  a  sleepless  night  The  pursuing  party 
daring  the  night,  was,  on  their  [>art,  delayed  by  the 
necessary  halts  to  examine  occasionally  the  road,  as 
the  impression  of  the  horse's  shoes  uirected  their 
course ;  this  was  unfortunately  too  evident,  no  other 
horse  having  passed  along  the  road  since  the  shower. 
When  the  day  broke,  Middleton  was  no  longer 
forced  to  halt,  and  he  pressed  on  with  rapidity.  As- 
cending an  eminence  before  he  reached  the  Three 
Fidgeons,  some  miles  on  the  north  of  the  village  of 
Bergen,  as  the  pursuing  party  reached  its  summit, 
Champe  was  dejcried  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
front.  Resembling  an  Indian  in  his  vigilance,  the 
sergeant  at  the  some  moment  discovered  the  party 
(whose  object  he  was  no  stranger  to),  and  giving 
-spur  to  his  horse,  he  determined  to  outstrip  his  pui^ 
soers.  Middleton  at  the  same  instant  put  his  horses 
to  the  top  of  their  speed ;  and  being  (as  the  legion 


*Tbe  bones  being  all  sbod  br  oar  own  farrlero,  tbe  thoes 
were  made  In  tbe  tame  form  ;  which,  with  a  private  mark  an- 
nexed to  tbe  fore-shoes,  and  known  to  the  troopeis,  polntod 
<mt  tbe  trail  of  onr  dragoons  to  each  other,  which  was  often 
vwjutAiL 


all  were)  well  acquainted  with  the  ooontry,  he 
recollected  a  short  route  through  the  woods  to  the 
bridge  below  Bergen,  which  diverged  from  the  great 
road  iust  after  you  gain  the  Three  Pidgeons.  Reach- 
ing tne  point  of  separation,  he  halted ;  and  dividing 
his  party,  directed  a  sergeant  with  n  few  dragoons 
to  take  the  near  cut,  ana  possess  with  nil  possible 
despatch  the  bridge,  while  he  with  the  residue  fol- 
lowed Champe;  not  doubting  but  that  Champe 
must  deliver  nimself  up,  as  he  would  be  closed  be- 
tween himself  and  his  sergeant  Champe  did  not 
forget  the  short  cut,  and  would  have  taken  it  him- 
self but  he  knew  it  was  the  usual  route  of  our  par- 
ties when  returning  in  the  day  from  the  neighoor- 
hood  of  the  enemy,  properly  preferring  the  woods 
to  the  road.  He  consequently  avoided  it ;  and  per- 
suaded that  Middleton  woufd  avail  himself  or  it, 
wisely  resolved  to  relinquish  his  intention  of  getting 
to  Paulus  Hook,  and  to  seek  refuge  from  two  Bintish 
galleys,  lying  a  few  miles  to  tlie  west  of  Bergen. 

This  was  a  station  always  occupied  by  one  or  two 
galleys,  and  which  it  was  known  now  lay  there. 
Entering  the  village  of  Bergen.  Champe  turned  to 
his  right,  and  disguising  his  change  of  course  as 
much  as  he  could  by  taking  the  beaten  streets,  turn- 
ing as  they  turned,  he  passed  through  the  village 
and  took  the  road  towards  Elizabethtown  Point. 
Middleton's  sergeant  gained  the  bridge,  where  he 
concealed  himself,  ready  to  pounce  upon  Champe 
when  he  came  up;  and  Middleton,  pursuing  his 
course  through  Bergen,  soon  got  also  to  the  bridge, 
when,  to  his  extreme  mortification,  he  found  that 
the  sergeant  had  slipped  through  his  finders.  Re- 
turning up  the  roadf,  he  inquired  of  the  villagers  of 
Bergen,  whether  a  dragoon  had  been  seen  that 
morning  preceding  his  party.  He  was  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  but  could  learn  nothing  satisfactorily 
as  to  the  route  he  took.  While  engaged  in  inquiries 
himself,  he  spread  his  party  through  the  village  to 
strike  the  trail  of  Champe*s  horse,  n  resort  always  re- 
curred to.  Some  of  his  dragoons  hit  it  just  as  the 
seiveant,  leaving  the  village,  got  in  the  road  to  the 
Point  Pursuit  was  renewed  with  vigor,  and  again 
Champe  was  descried.  He,  apprehending  the  event, 
had  prepared  himself  for  it,  by  lashing  his  valise 
(containing  his  clothes  and  orderly  book)  on  his 
shoulders,  and  holding  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
having  thrown  away  its  scabbard.  This  he  did  to 
save  what  was  indispensable  to  him,  and  to  prevent 
any  interruption  to  his  swimming  by  the  scabbard, 
should  Middleton,  as  he  presumed,  when  disrippointed 
at  the  bridge,  take  the  measures  adopted  oy  him. 
The  pursuit  was  rapid  and  close,  as'  the  stop  occa- 
sioned by  the  sergeant's  preparations  for  swimming 
had  brought  Middleton  within  two  or  three  hundred 
yards.  As  soon  as  Champe  got  abreast  of  the  gal- 
leys, he  dismounted,  and  running  througli  the  marsli 
to  the  river,  plunged  into  it,  calling  upon  the  gal- 
leys for  help.  This  was  readily  given ;  they  fired 
upon  our  horse,  and  sent  a  boat  to  meet  Champe, 
wno  was  taken  in  and  carried  on  board,  and  con- 
veyed to  New  York  with  a  letter  from  the  captain 
of  the  galley,  stating  the  past  scene,  all  of  which  he 
had  seen. 

The  horse  with  his  equipments,  the  sergeant's 
cloak  and  sword  scabbard,  were  recovere<l;  the 
sword  itself,  being  held  by  Champe  until  he  plunged 
into  the  river,  was  lost,  as  Middleton  found  it 
necessary  to  retire  without  searching  for  it 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  evening  our  partv  re- 
turned, and  the  soldiers,  seeing  the  horse  (well 
known  to  them)  in  our  possession,  made  the  air 
resound  with  exclamations  that  the  scoundrel  was 
killed 

Mijor  Lee,  called  by  this  heart-rending  annoncia- 
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lion  from  his  tent.,  saw  the  Bergeant*s  hone  led  by 
one  of  Middleton*s  dragoons,  and  began  to  reproach 
hiindelf  with  the  bloo^I  of  the  high  prized  faithnil  and 
intrepid  Cliampe.  Stifling  his  agony,  he  advanced 
to  meet  Middleton,  and  became  somewhat  relieved 
as  soon  as  he  got  near  enough  to  discern  the  counte- 
nance of  his  oflicer  and  party.  There  was  evidence 
in  their  looks  of  di8a])p(>intmeut,  and  he  was  quickly 
relieved  by  Middletous  information  that  the  sergeant 
had  effected  his  escape  with  the  loss  of  his  horse, 
and  narrated  the  fuirticulars  just  recited. 

Lee's  joy  was  now  as  full  as,  the  moment  before, 
his  torture  had  been  excruciating.  Never  was  a 
happier  conclusion.  Tlie  sergeant  escaped  unhurt, 
carrying  with  him  to  the  enemy  undeniable  lesti- 
mony  of  the  sincerity  of  his  desei'tion,— cancelling 
every  apprehension  before  entertained,  lest  the 
enemy  might  suspect  him  of  being  what  he  really 
was. 

Major  Lee  imparted  to  the  commander-in-chief 
the  occurrence,  who  was  sensibly  affected  by  the 
hair-breadth  escape  of  Chompe,  and  anticipated 
with  pleasure  the  eood  effect  sure  to  follow  the  ene- 
my's knowledge  of  its. manner. 

On  the  fourtl)  day  after  Champe's  departure,  Lee 
received  a  letter  from  him,  written  the  day  before 
in  a  di^uised  hand,  without  any  signature,  and 
stating  what  had  passed  after  he  got  on  board  the 
galley,  whore  he  was  kindly  received. 

lie  was  caiTiod  to  the  oommandout  of  New  York 
as  soon  as  he  arrived,  and  presented  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  this  officer  from  the  captain  of  the  galley. 
Being  asked  as  to  what  corps  he  belonged,  and  a 
few  other  common  questions,  ne  was  sent  under  care 
of  an  orderly  sergeant  to  the  adjutant-general,  who, 
finding  that  he  was  sergeant-major  of  the  legion 
horse,  heretofore  remarkable  for  their  fidelity,  he 
began  to  interrogate  him.  lie  was  told  by  Chompe, 
that  such  was  the  spirit  of  defection  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  American  troops  in  consequence 
of  Amohrs  example,  that  he  hau  no  doubt,  if  the 
temper  was  properly  cherished,  Washington's  ranks 
would  not  only  be  greatly  thinned,  but  that  some 
of  his  best  cor|)s  would  leave  him.  To  this  conclu- 
sion, the  sergeant  said,  he  was  led  by  his  own  obser- 
vations, and  especially  by  his  knowleilge  of  the  dis- 
contents which  agitated  the  corps  to  which  he  had 
belonged.  His  size«  place  of  birth,  his  form,  coun- 
tenance, color  of  his  nnir,  tlie  corps  in  which  he  had 
served,  with  other  remarks,  in  conformity  to  the 
British  usage,  was  noted  in  a  large  folio  book.  Af- 
ter this  was  finished,  he  was  sent  to  the  commander- 
in-chief,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  staff,  with  a  letter 
from  the  acljutant-eeneraL  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
treated  him  very  kmdly,  and  detained  him  more 
than  one  hour,  asking  him  many  questions,  all  lead- 
ing,— ^first  to  know  to  what  extent  this  spirit  o{  de- 
fection might  be  pushed  by  proper  incitements, — 
what  the  most  o])erating  incitements, — ^whether  any 
general  officers  were  suspected  by  Washington  as 
concerned  in  Arnold's  conspiracy,  or  any  other  offi- 
cers of  note ; — ^who  they  were,  and  whether  the 
troops  ttpj>rovecl  or  censured  Woshington's  suspi- 
cions;— wiiether  his  popularity  in  the  ormy  was 
sinking,  or  continued  stationary.  What  was  major 
Andre's  0itu:ition, — whether  any  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  manner  of  his  confinement, — what  was  the 
current  opinion  of  his  probable  fate, — and  whether 
it  was  thought  Wnsliington  would  treat  liim  as  a  spy. 
To  these  various  interrogations,  some  of  which  were 
perplexing,  Chainpe  answered  warily;  exciting, 
nevertheless,  hopes  that  the  adoption  of  proper 
measures  to  encourage  desertion  (of  which  he  could 
not  pretend  to  form  an  opinion)  would  certainly 
bring  off  hundicds  of  the  American  soldiers,  in- 


cluding ^ome  of  the  best  troops,  horse  as  well  u 
foot  Respecting  the  &te  of  Andr^,  he  said  he  was 
ignorant,  though  there  appeared  to  be  a  general  wish 
in  the  army  Umt  his  life  should  not  be  taken  ;  and 
that  he  believed  it  would  depend  more  upon  the 
disposition  of  Congress,  than  on  the  will  of  Wash* 
ington. 

Alter  this  long  conversation  ended,  sir  Hdnry  pre- 
sented Champe  with  a  couple  of  goiuBas,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  wait  upon  gci.eral  Arnold,  who  was 
engaged  in  raising  a!i  Auiericnn  legion  in  the  service 
of  his  majesty.  He  directed  one  of  his  aids  to 
write  to  Arnold  by  Chnmpe,  stating  who  he  was, 
and  what  he  had  ^nid  about  the  disposition  in  the 
army  to  follow  his  example ;  which  very  soon  done. 
It  was  given  to  the  orderly  attending  on  Champe  to 
be  presented  with  the  deserter  to  general  Arnold. 
Arnold  expressed  much  satisfaction  on  hearing  from 
Champe  the  manner  of  bis  escape,  and  the  effect  of 
Arnold's  example ;  and  concluded  his  numerous 
inquiries  by  assigning  quarters  to  the  sergeant,— 
the  same  as  were  occupied  by  his  recruiting  ser- 
geants. 

He  also  proposed  to  Chiumpe  to  join  his  legion, 
telling  him  he  would  give  to  him  tie  same  station 
he  had  held  in  the  rebel  service,  and  promising  fur- 
ther advancement  when  merited.  Kxprosshig  hit 
wish  to  retire  from  war,  and  his  conviction  of  me 
certainty  of  his  being  hung  if  ever  taken  by  the 
rebels,  he  begged  to  be  excused  from  enlistment; 
assuring  the  general,  that  should  he  charge  hU 
mind,  he  would  certainly  accept  his  offer.  Retmiiff 
to  the  assigned  quarters,  Champe  now  turned  bis 
attention  to  the  delivery  of  his  letters,  which  he 
could  not  effect  until  the  next  night,  and  then  only 
to  one  of  the  two  incognita  to  whom  he  was  recom- 
mended. This  man  received  the  sergeant  with  ex- 
treme attention,  and  having  read  the  letter,  assured 
Champe  that  he  might  rely  on  his  faithful  co  opera 
tion  in  doing  everything  in  his  power  consistent 
with  his  safety,  to  guard  which  required  the  utmost 
prudence  and  circumspection.  The  sole  object  in 
which  the  aid  of  this  individual  was  required,  re- 
garded the  general  and  others  of  our  army,  implicat- 
ed in  the  information  sent  to  Washington  by  him. 
To  this  object  Champe  urged  his  attention ;  assuring 
him  of  the  solicitude  it  had  excited,  and  telling  him 
tliat  its  speedy  investigation  had  induced  the  general 
to  send  him  into  New  York.  Promising  to  enter 
upon  it  with  zeal,  and  engaging  to  send  outChampe's 
letters  to  mnjor  Lee,  he  fixeii  the  time  and  place  for 
their  next  meeting,  when  they  separated. 

Lee  made  known  to  the  general  what  had  been 
transmitted  tp  him  by  Champe,  and  received  m  an- 
swer directions  to  ])ress  Champe  to  the  expeditiout 
conclusion  of  his  mission ;'  as  the  fote  of  Andr^ 
would  be  soon  decided,  when  little  or  no  delay  cooM 
be  admitted  in  executing  whatever  sentenee  the 
court  might  decree.  The  same  messenger  who 
brought  Champe's  letter,  returned  with  the  ordered 
communication.  Five  dnys  had  nearly  elapsed  alter 
reaching  New  York,  befoi*e  Champe  saw  the  eoB- 
fidant  to  whom  only  the  attempt  against  Arnold  was 
to  be  entrusted.  This  person  entered  with  promp- 
titude into  the  design,  promising  his  cordial  assist 
ance.  To  procure  a  proper  associate  to  Champe  was 
the  first  object,  and  this  he  promiseil  to  do  with  all 
possible  despatch.  Furnislnng  a  conveyance  to  Lee^ 
we  again  heard  from  Champe,  who  stated  what  I 
have  related,  with  the  additional  intelligence  that 
he  had  that  morning  ^the  last  of  September)  been 
appointed  one  of  Arnold's  recruiting  sergeanta,  hav- 
ing enlisted  the  day  before  with  Arnold;  and  that 
he  was  induced  to  take  this  afflicting  step,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  uninterrupted  ingress  and 
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ta  ihe  hoQM  which  the  general  occupied;  it  being 
iudiApenaable  to  a  speedy  conolusioii  of  the  difficult 
euteipriM  which  the  infonnation  he  had  just  received 
had  so  forcibly  urged.    He  added,  that  the  difficul- 
ties in  his  way  were  numerous  and  stubborn,  and 
that  his  prospect  of  success  was  by  no  means  cheer- 
ing.    With  respect  to  the  additional  treauon,  he  as- 
serted that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  groundless ;  that  the  report  took  its  rise  in  the 
euemy*s  camp,  and  that  he  hoped  soon  to  dear,  up 
that  matter  satisfactorilv.    The  pleasure  which  the 
last  part  of  this  commumcation  oftbrded,  was  damped 
by  tae  tidings  it  im})arted  respecting  Arnold,  as  on 
his  speedy  delivery  depended  Andre's  relict    The 
interposition  of  sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  save  his  much  loved  aid-de-camp, 
still  continued ;  and  it  was  expected  the  examination 
of  witnesses  and  the  defence  of  the  prisoner,  would 
protract  the  decision  of  the  court  of  inquiry,  now 
assembled,  and  give  sufficient  time  for  tlie  consum- 
mation of  the  project  committed  to  Champe.    A 
complete  disappointment  took  place  from  a  Quarter 
unforeseen  ana  unexpected,     llie  honorable  and 
accomplished  Andr^,  knowing  liis  ^uilt,  disdained 
defence,  and  prevented  the  examination  of  witnesses 
by  confessing  the  character  in  which  he  stood.     On 
the  next  day  (the  2d  of  October)  the  court  again 
assembled ;  when  every  doubt  tlrnt  could  possibly 
arise  in  the  case  having  been  removed  bv  the  pre- 
vious confession,  Andre  was  declared  to  be  a  spy, 
and  condemned  to  suffer  accordingly. 

The  sentence  was  executed  on  tlie  subsequent  day 
in  the  usual  form,  the  commander-in-chief  deeming 
it  improper  to  interpose  any  delay.  In  this  decision 
he  was  warranted  by  the  very  unpromising  intelli- 
gence received  from  Champe, — ^by  the  still  existing 
muilication  of  other  officers  in  Arnold's  conspiracy, 
— *oy  a  due  regard  to  public  opinion, — and  by  real 
tenderness  to  the  condemned. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  nation  could  have  been 
with  propriety  informed  of  the  cause  of  the  delay, 
and  without  such  information  it  must  have  excited 
in  both  alarm  and  suspicion.  Andre  himself  could 
not  have  been  entrusted  with  the  secret,  and  would 
consequently  have  attributed  the  unlooked-for  event 
to  the  expostulation  and  exertion  of  sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, which  would  not  fail  to  produce  in  his  breast 
expectations  of  ultimate  relief;  to  excite  which 
would  have  been  cruel,  as  the  realization  of  such 
expectation  depended  upon  a  possible  but  improba- 
ble contingency.  The  fate  of  Andre,  hastened  by  hi.u- 
self,  deprived  the  enterprise  committed  to  Champe 
of  a  feature  which  haa  been  highly  prized  by  its 
projector,  and  which  had  very  much  engaged  the 
heart  of  the  individual  chosen  to  execute  it. 

Wasliington  ordered  ranjor  Lee  to  communicate 
what  had  passed  to  the  sergeant,  with  directions  to 
encoornge  him  to  prosecute  with  unrelaxed  vigor 
the  remaining  objects  of  his  instructions,  but  to 
intermit  haste  in  the  execution  only  as  far  as  was 
comp*tible  with  final  success. 

This  was  accordingly  done  by  the  first  opportu- 
niW,  in  the  manner  (Greeted.  Champe  deplored  the 
•ad  necessity  which  occurred,  and  candidly  confessed 
that  the  hope  of  enabling  Washington  to  save  the 
lifeof  Andr^(who  had  been  the  subject  of  universal 
commiseration  in  the  American  camp)  greatly  con- 
tributed to  remove  the  serious  difficulties  w^hich  op- 
posed his  acceding  to  the  proposition  when  first  pro- 
pounded. Some  documents  accompanied  this  com- 
munication, tending  to  prove  the  innocence  of  the 
aecused  general ;  they  were  completely  satisfactory, 
and  did  credit  to  the  discrimination,  zeal  and  diU- 
gence  of  Uie  sergeant  Lee  inclosed  them  immedi- 
ately to  the  commander-in-chief,  who  was  pleased  to 


I   express  the  satisfaction  he  derived  from  the  informa- 
i   tion,  and  to  order  the  major  to  wait  uiK>n  him  the 
I  next  day ;  when  the  whole  subject  was  rc-pxamined ; 
and  tlie  distrust  heretofore  entertained  of  tlie  accused 
!   was  for  ever  dismissed.     Nothing  now  remained  to 
'  be  do.ie,  but  the  seizure  and  safe  delivery  of  Arnold. 
,  To  tliis  object  Champe  gave  his  undivided  attention : 
and  on  the  19th  October  major  Lee  received  from 
him  a  very  particular  account  of  the  progress  he 
had  made,  witli  the  outlines  uf  his  plan.     This  was. 
without  delav,  submitted  to  Washington;  with  a 
request  for  a  few  additional  guineas.    Tlie  general's 
letter,  written  on   the  same  day  (20th  October), 
evinces  his  attention  to  the  miuutiie  of  business,  as 
well  as  his  immutable  determination  to  possess  Ar- 
nold alive,  or  not  at  alL    This  was  his  original  in- 
junction, which  he  never  omitted  to  enforce  upon 
every  proper  occasion. 

Major  Lee  had  an  opportunity  in  the  course  of  the 
week  of  writing  to  Champe,  when  he  told  him  that 
the  rewards  wluch  he  hod  promised  to  his  associates 
would  be  certainly  paid  on  the  delivery  of  Arnold ; 
and  in  the  meantime,  small  sums  of  money  would  bo 
furnished  for  casual  expenses,  it  being  deemed  im- 
proper that  he  should  appear  with  much,  lest  it 
miffht  lead  to  suspicion  and  detection.  That  five 
gmneas  were  now  sent,  and  that  more  would  follow 
when  absolutely  necessary. 

Ten  days  elapsed  before  Champe  brought  his  mea- 
sures to  conclusion,  when  Lee  received  from  him  his 
final  communication,  appointing  the  third  subsequent 
night  for  a  party  of  dragoons  to  meet  him  at  Hobo- 
ken,  when  he  hoped  to  deliver  Arnold  to  the  officer. 
Champe  had,  from  his  enlistment  into  the  Ameri- 
can legion  (Arnold's  corps),  every  opportunity  he 
could  wish,  to  attend  to  the  habits  of^  the  gcnerat 
He  discovered  that  it  was  his  custom  to  return  home 
nbout  twelve  every  night,  and  that  previous  to 
going  to  bed  he  always  visited  the  gardeiu  Durinsr 
this  visit  the  consi)imtors  were  to  seize  him,  and 
being  prepared  witn  a  gag,  intended  to  have  applied 
the  same  instantly. 

Adjoining  the  house  in  which  Arnold  resided,  and 
in  which  it  was  designed  to  seize  and  r^ag  him, 
Champe  had  taken  off  several  of  the  palings  and 
replaced  them,  so  that  with  care  and  without  noise 
he  could  readily  open  his  way  to  the  adjoining  alley. 
Into  this  alley  ne  meant  to  have  conveyed  his  pri- 
soner, aided  by  his  companion,  one  of  two  associates 
who  had  been  introduced  by  the  friend  to  whom 
Champe  had  been  originally  made  known  by  letter 
from  the  communi!er-in-chief,  and  with  whose  aid 
and  counsel  he  had  so  far  conducted  the  enterprise. 
His  other  associate  was  with  the  boat  prepared  at 
one  of  the  wharves  on  the  Hudson  river,  to  receive 
the  party. 

Cnampe  and  his  friend  intended  to  have  placed 
themselves  each  under  Arnold's  shoulder,  and  to 
have  thus  borne  him  through  the  most  unfrequented 
alleys  and  streets  to  the  boat ;  representing  Arnold, 
in  case  of  being  questioned,  as  a  drunken  soldier 
whom  they  were  conveying  to  the  guard-house. 

When  arrived  at  the  boat  the  difficulties  would  be 
all  surmounted,  there  being  no  danger  nor  obstacle 
in  passing  to  the  Jersey  shore.  These  particulars,  as 
soon  as  known  to  Lee,  were  communicated  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  was  highly  gratified  with 
the  much  desired  intelligence.  He  directed  major 
Lee  to  meet  Champe,  and  to  take  care  that  Arnold 
should  not  be  hurt  The  day  arrived,  and  Lee  with 
a  party  of  dragoons  left  camp  late  in  the  evening, 
with  three  led  accoutred  horses ;  one  for  Arnold, 
one  for  the  sergeant,  and  the  third  for  his  associate, 
never  doubting  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  from 
the  tenor  of  the  last  received  communication.    The 
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R«biia6C0»  Charades,  Pnns,  and  Conundrums,  by  the 
grou  or  nngU  dozen,  Sonnets,  Elegies,  Epitlialami- 
ums;  Bucolics,  G^rgics,  Pastorak;  Epic  Poeius, 
Dedications,  and  Adulatory  Prefaces,  in  verse  and 

Ether,  Mist,  Sleet,  Rain,  Snow,  Lightning, 
uod  Thunder,  prepared  and  personified,  after  the 
manner  of  Delia  Crusca,  with  u  quantity  oi  £rowt 
Horror^  Blue  Fear  and  Child  Begetlhiy  Love^  from 
the  same  Manufactory;  with  a  pleasing  variety  of 
high-colored,     Compound   Epithets,    well  as!»orted 

Farragoes,   and   other  Brunonian  Opiates — 

Anti-Institutes,  or  the  new  and  concise  patent  mode 
of  applying/or/j/  letterB  to  the  spelling  ot  a  monosyl- 
lable— Love  Letters  by  the  Ream — Summary  Argu- 
ments, both  Merry  andSerioua — Sermons,  moral,  oc- 
casional, or  polemical — Sermons  for  Texts,  and  Texts 
for  Sermons — Old  Orations  scoured,  Forensics  fur- 
bished. Blunt  Epigrams  newly  pointed,  and  cold 
Conferences  hashed ;  with  Sxtemporaneout  Prayers 
correeied  and  atnefHieii^-'A\]iteriiiionA  artfully  allied 
—and  periods  polished  to  perfection. 

Airs,  Canons,  Catcnes,  and  Cantatas  — 
Fnges,  Overtures,  and  Symphoniei  for  any  number 
of  Instruments — • — Serenades  for  Nocturnal  Lovers 
— rwith  Bote  Trees  full  blown,  and  Black  Jokes  of  all 

eci(mr» Amens  and  Hallelujahs,  trilled,  quavered, 

and  slurred with  Couplets,  Syncopations,  Minims 

and  Crotchet  Rests,  for  female  voices and  Solos 

with  three  parts,  for  hand  organs. 

Classic  College  Bows,  clear  starched, 
lately  imported  from  Cambri»lge.  and  now  used  by 
all  the  topping  scientific  Connoisseurs,  in  hair  and 
wigs,  in  this  countrv. 

Adventures,  Paragraphs,  Letters  from 
Correspondents,  Country  Seats  for  Rural  Members 
of  Congress,  provided  for  Editoi-s  of  Newspapci*s — 
with  Accidental  Deaths,  Battles,  Bloody  Murders, 
Premature  News,  Tempests,  Thunder  and  Lightning, 
and  Hoil-Stoncs,  of  ull  dimensions,  adapted  to  the 
Season. 

Circles  Squared,  and  Mathematical  points 
divided  into  quarters,  and  half  shares;  and  jointed 
Assymptot^s,  which  will  meet  at  any  given  distance. 

Syllogisms  in  Bocardo,  and  Baralipton; 
Serious  Cautions  agmnst  Drunkenness,  4&c.,  and  other 
coarse  Wranping-Paper,  grcUis,  to  those  who  buy  the 
smallest  article. 


On  hand  a  few  Tierces  of  Attic  Salt Also, 

Cash,  and  the  highest  price,  given  for  Raw  Wit,  for  the 
use  of  the  Manufactory,  or  taken  in  exchat^efor  the 
above  Articles. 

Tyler  also  published  a  series  of  papers  with  the 
title,  An  Author's  Evenings^  in  the  Port  Folio  for 
1801,  and  subsequently.  A  liberal  collection  of 
these  papers  is  included  in  a  volume  published  by 
Thomas  and  Thomas  nt  Wal|K)le  in  1801,  enti- 
tleil  The  Spirit  of  the  Farmer'' s  Museum^  and  Lay 
Preacher's  Gazette.  Tyler  was  at  that  time  an 
attorney  in  Guilford,  Vermont.  His  facility  in 
verse  in  these  compositions  was  remarkable. 
He  had  great  command  of  versification  and  nn 
abundant  fund  of  impromptu  humor.  His  ''Colon 
and  Spondee"  articles  are  divided  between  Fede- 
ral politics,  attacks  on  French  democracy,  the 
Delia  Cruscan  literature,  and  the  fashionable  fri- 
volities of  the  day.  The  paragraphs  in  proso 
show  the  author's  wit,  taste  in  literature,  and 
strongly  nmrked  opinions  of  the  federal  school 
in  politics. 

In  1707,  he  wrote  a  comedy  in  three  aots,  The 


Georgia  Spec^  or  Land  in  the  Moon^  in  ridicule 
of  a  speculatmg  mania  for  wild  Yazoo  landt^ 
It  was  repeatedly  performed  in  Boston  with  suo- 
C4i8S.  He  wrote  some  other  dramatic  produc' 
tions,  but  none  of  them  have  been  published. 

In  1797  api)eared  from  the  press  of  David  Cap- 
lisle,  at  Walp)ole,  in  two  volumes,  his  Algerine 
Captif>e;  or  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Jboetar 
Updike  Uhderhill:  eix  years  a  prisoner  among 
the  Algerines.  It  is  de<licated  to  the  poet  Hum- 
phreys. This  work  is  said  to  have  been  mistaken 
by  an  English  critic  for  a  narrative  of  actual  ad- 
venture. It  is  a  fictitious  book  of  memoirs,  in 
which  the  author  ventilates  his  opinions  on  vari- 
ous topics  of  Anierican  society,  paints  the  hor- 
rors of  the  slave  trade  and  tlie  now  alnK)^t 
inooinprehensible  grievances  which  the  European 
and  American  powers  for  a  long  time  endured 
from  the  assumptions  of  the  Algerines.  In  the 
close  of  the  work  there  are  some  sketches  of  Ma- 
honietanism.  The  book  is  written  in  short  chap- 
ters with  spirit  and  neatness  of  style.  There  is 
quite  enough  ingenuity  in  the  thought,  coupled 
with  the  descriptions  of  the  manners  of  the  times, 
to  redeem  tliis  work  from  the  neglect  into  which 
it  has  fallen.  Though  printed  in  at  least  a  second 
American  edition,  it  is  now  exceedingly  scarce. 

In  1799,  he  oomposed  a  Fourth  of  July  ode  for 
the  public  celebration  of  the  day  at  Windsor, 
Vermont,  and  a  convivial  song  for  the  same  oo- 
casion.  He  was  frequently  calleil  upon  for  these 
services,  and  for  the  occasional  prologues  in  vogue 
at  charitable  and  other  theatrical  benetita. 

The  Fourth  of  July  ode  is  fluent,  but  not  over 
vigorous.  A  stanza  will  show  its  sentiment  fbr 
the  times: — 

When  haughty  Britons  strove  in  vain 
To  bind  our  land  with  slavery's  chain. 
Our  fathers  drew  their  warlike  swords. 
Our  fathers  drew  their  warlike  swords. 

Immortal  fields  of  Bennington, 

Attest  the  laurels  which  they  won. 
Now  faithless  France,  witli  impious  hand* 
Strikes  at  the  glory  of  our  land — 
To  arms  I  to  arms  I  each  hardy  son, 
And  earn  the  fame  your  aires  have  won. 

The  Convivial  Song  in  the  evening  has  more 
spirit  in  it — 

Here's  Washington,  the  brave,  boys, 
'  Source  of  all  Columbians  joys, 
Here's  Washington,  the  brave,  boys, 
Come  rise  and  toast  him  standing: 
For  he*s  the  hero  firm  and  brave. 
Who  all  our  country's  glory  gave. 
And  once  again  he  shall  us  save. 
Our  armies  bold  commanding. 

Here's  to  our  native  land,  boys, 

Land  of  liberty  and  joys. 
Here's  to  our  native  land,  boys. 
Your  glasses  raise  for  drinking; 

And  he  that  will  not  drink  this  toast^ 
May  he  in  France  of  freedom  boast, 
There  dangling  on  a  lantern  poet, 
Or  in  the  Rhone  be  sinking. 

In  1804  wo  notice  Tyler  as  a  contributor  of 
verses  to  the  Columbian  Centinel. 

In  1800,  and  for  several  successive  years,  he 
was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Vennont  Cliief 
Justice  of  the  Superior  Court.  In  1809  he  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  Beporte  qf  Oaeee  in  tk§ 
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£kipr&me  Court  (^  Vermont,  He  still  continaed 
to  write  for  the  joanuilB,  ia  the  Port  Folio,  and 
other  quarters.  Some  of  his  latest  productions 
appeared  in  the  New  England  QtUaay, 

In  1806  ho  was  a  contribator  to  Buckingham's 
monthly  periodical,  The  Polyanthus^  of  the 
papers  entitled  ^^  Trash.'*  and  a  number  of  fdgi- 
ti?e  poetical  pieces,  ana  again  on  the  reyival  of 
thd  publication  in  1812.'^ 

The  last  portion  of  this  life  of  literary  gaiety 
was  mdlancholy.  Judge  Tyler  died  at  Brattleboro , 
Vermont^  August  16,  1826,^  having  suffered  for 
Mveral  years  from  a  cancer  in  the  faoe.t 


nox  TBI  mop  OP 


ooLOir  AMD  tpoima. 


AiUrem  to  Dclla  Obusoa,  hmkbl/ff  oMemfMHn  A«  wiWIwm 
9tjfU  fif  that  /EtMcMbls  author, 

O  TBOU,  who.  with  thy  blue  cemlesn  blaze. 
Hast  circled  Europe's  brow  with  lovslorn  praise ; 
Whose  magic  pea  its  gelid  lightning  throws, 
Is  now  a  sunbeam,  now  a  fragrant  rose. 
Child  of  the  dappl'd  spring,  whose  green  delight. 
Drinks,  with  her  snowdrop  lips,  the  dewy  li^t 
Son  of  the  summer^s  blana,  prolific  rays. 
Who  sheds  her  loftiest  treasures  in  thy  lays ; 
Who  swells  her  golden  lips  to  trump  thy  name, 
Which  sinks  to  whispers,  at  thy  azure  fame. 
Brown  autumn  nunrd  thee  with  her  dulcet  dews. 
And  lurid  winter  rock'd  thy  cradled  muse. 

8S.I80XS  AND  SUNS,  AlTD  SFANOL'D  SYSTEMS  BOLL, 

Like  atoms  yast,  beneath  thy  "  cloud  capf  souL 
Time  wings  its  panting  flight  in  hurried  chase, 
But  sufKS  in  dew  dropt  languor  in  the  DOComAL 

RACK. 

O  THOU,  whose  soul  the  nooky  Britain  scorns ; 
Whose  white  difis  tremble,  when  thy  oeious  storms. 
Hie  sallow  Afrio,  with  her  curl'd  domains, 
And  purpled  Asia  with  her  muslin  plains, 
And  surgy  Europe — vain — ^thy  soul  eonfin'd 
Which  nils  all  space — and  b*en  Matilda's  mind  t 
Anna*s  capncious  mind,  which  all  agree, 
ContainM  a  wilderness  of  words  in  thee. 
More  happy  thou  than  Macedonia's  Lord, 
Who  wept  for  worlds  to  feed  his  famish'd  sword, 
Fatigued  oy  attic  conquest  of  the  old, 
Fortune  to  thee  a  novel  world  unfolds. 
Oome,  mighty  conqueror,  thy  foes  disperse ; 
Let  loose  "  thy  epithets,"  those  doos  op  yebse  ; 
Draw  forth  thy  gorgeous  sword  of  damask'd  riiyme, 
And  ride  triumphant  through  Columbia's  clime, 
Till  sober  lettered  sense  shall  dying  smile. 
Before  the  mighty  nmgie  of  thy  style. 
What  tawny  tribies  in  dusky  forest  wait. 
To  gnice  the  ovation  of  thy  victor  state. 
What  ocher'd  chiefe,  vernullion'd  by  thy  sword. 
Marked  by  thy  epithets,  shall  own  thee  lord. 
Ihe  punic  Creek,  and  nigrified  Choctaw, 
The  nigh  boii'd  Wabash,  and  bland  hanging  Maw; 
Qreat  little  Billy,  Piamingo  brave,  ■ 
With  pity's  dew  drops  wet  M'Gilvery's  g^ve. 
What  sonorous  streams  meander  through  thy  lays. 
What  lakes  shall  bless  thy  rich  bequest  of  praise, 
Bough  Hockhocking,  and  gentle  Chicago, 
The  twin  Miamis — ^placid  Scioto. 
How  will  Ohio  roll  his  lordly  stream, 
What  blue  mists  dance  upon  the  liquid  scene, 
Gods  I  how  sublime  shall  Delia  Cniaca  range, 
When  ALL  Niagara  cataracts  thy  paqc. 
What  arts!  What  arms?  Unknown  to  thee  belong? 
What  ruddy  scalps  shall  deck  thy  sanguiu'd  song  f 
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What  fumy  eaVmets  scent  the  ambient  air, 
What  lovelorn  Warhodps,  CAPITAI^  declare 
Cerulean  tomahawks  shall  grace  each  line. 
And  BLUB  et'd  wampum  glisten  through  thy  rhymeb 
Rise,  Delia  Crusca,  prince  of  bards  sublime. 
And  pour  on  us  whole  cataracts  of  rhyme; 
Son  op  thk  sun,  arise,  whose  brightest  rays. 
All  merge  to  tapers  in  thy  ignite  blaze. 
Like  some  colossus,  stride  the  Atlantic  o'er, 
A  LEG  OF  genius  plaoc  on  either  shore. 
Extend  thy  red  right  arm  to  either  world ; 
Be  the  proud  standard  of  thy  style  unfnrl'd ; 
Proclaim  thy  soundinff  page,*^  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  swear  that  sense  in  verse,  shall  be  no  more. 

Della  Tankxl 


colon  and  SPONDn. 


VBOX  TUN  SHOP  OP 

Spondoe^e 
I. 
Let  Cowley  soft  in  am'rons  verse 
The  rovings  of  his  love  rehearse. 

With  passion  most  unruly. 
Boast  how  he  woo*d  sweet  Amoret, 
The  sobbing  Jane,  and  sprightly  Bet, 
The  lily  fair  and  smart  brunette. 
In  sweet  suoeession  truly. 

n. 

But  list,  ye  lovers,  and  youll  swear, 
I  rov'd  with  him  beyond  compare. 

And  WAS  far  more  unlucky. 
For  never  yet  in  Yankee  coast 
Were  found  such  girls,  who  so  could  boast^ 
An  honest  lover's  heart  to  roast. 

From  Casco  to  Kentucky. 

IIL 

When  first  the  g^rls  nicknam'd  me  beau. 
And  I  was  all  for  dress  and  show, 

I  set  me  out  a  courting. 
A  romping  Miss,  with  heedless  art, 
First  caught,  then  almost  broke,  my  hearty 
Miss  Conduct  nam'd,  we  soon  did  part, 

I  did  not  like  such  sporting. 

IV. 

The  next  coquet,  who  rais'd  a  flame. 
Was  far  more  grave,  and  somewhat  lame, 

She  in  my  heart  did  rankle. 
She  conquer'd,  with  a  sudden  glance. 
The  spiteful  slut  was  called  Miss  CuAycB ; 
I  took  the  gypsy  out  to  dance ; 

She  almost  broke  my  ankle. 

V. 

A  tliouglitlcss  girl,  just  in  her  teens. 
Was  the  next  fair,  whom  Love  it  seems 

Had  made  me  prize  most  highly, 
I  thought  to  court  a  lovely  mate, 
But,  how  it  made  my  heart  to  ache. 
It  was  that  jade,  the  \'ile  Miss  Take  ; 

In  troth.  Love  did  it  slyly. 

VL 

And  last.  Miss  Fortune,  whimpering,  came, 
Cur'd  me  of  Love's  tormenting  flame, 

And  all  my  beau  pretences. 
In  Widow's  Weeds,  the  prude  appears ; 
See  now — she  drowns  me  with  her  tears, 
With  bony  fist,  now  slaps  my  ears. 

And  orings  me  to  my  senses. 

raoM  THE  snop  op  iossbs.  colon  and  8Po:n>KX. 

Ode  compoiwlfbr  the  Fourth  of  July,  calculated  far  the  meri- 
dian of  some  country  toum*  in  Maaeachueettty  and  Sye 
in  JVew  Ilampehire, 

Squkak  the  fife,  and  beat  the  drum, 
Independence  day  is  come  1 1 
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Let  the  roasting  pig  be  bled. 
Quick  twist  oflf  the  cockerers  head. 
Quickly  rub  tlie  pewter  platter, 
Heap  tiie  nutcakes  fried  in  batter. 
Bet  the  caps,  aiid  beaker  glass, 
Tlie  ponipkiii,  and  the  apple  sauce, 
Send  the  keg  U*  shop  for.brandy ; 
Maple  sugar  we  have  handy, 
Independent^  staggering  Dick, 
A  noggin  mix  of  ewinaing  thick, 
Sal,  put  on  your  russel  skirt, 
Jotham,  get  your  hoxtghten  shirt. 
To  day  we  dance  to  tiddle  diddla 
—Here  comes  Sambo  with  his  fiddle ; 
Sambo,  take  a  dram  of  whisky, 
And  piny  up  Yankee  doodle  frisky. 
Moll,  come  leave  your  witched  tnck& 
And  let  us  have  a  reel  of  six. 
Father  and  mother  shall  make  two ; 
Sail,  Moll  and  I  stand  all  a  row, 
Sambo,  nlay  and  dance  with  quality ; 
This  is  tne  day  of  blest  Equality. 
Father  and  mother  are  but  men, 
And  Sambo— is  a  Citizen^ 
Come  foot  it,  8al — Moll,  figure  in. 
And  mother,  you  dance  up  to  him ; 
Now  saw  as  fast  as  c*er  you  can  do, 
And  Father,  you  cross  o  er  to  Samba 
— ^Thus  we  dance,  and  thus  we  play. 
On  glorious  Independent  day. — 
Rub  more  rosin  on  your  bow, 
And  let  us  have  another  go. 
Zounds,  as  sure  as  eggs  and  bacon, 
Here's  ensign  Sneak,  and  uncle  Deacon, 
Aunt  Thiah,  and  their  Bets  behind  her 
On  blundering  mare,  than  beetle  blinder. 
And  there  B  the  'Squire  too  with  his  lady- 
Sal,  hold  the  beast,  I'll  take  the  boby. 
Moll,  bring  the  'Squire  our  great  arm  chair, 
Good  folks,  we're  glad  to  see  you  here. 
Jotham,  get  the  great  case  bottle, 
Tour  teeth  can  pull  its  corn  cob  stopple. 
Ensign, — Deacon,  never  mind ; 
Squire,  drink  until  you're  blind ; 
Come,  here's  the  French — and  Guillotine, 
And  here  is  good  'Squire  Gallatin, 
And  here's  each  noisy  Jacobin. 
Here's  friend  Madison  so  hearty, 
And  here's  confusion  to  the  treaty. 
Come,  one  more  swig  to  southern  Demoa 
Who  represent  our  brother  negroes 
Tlius  we  drink  and  dance  away, 
This  glorious  iNDEPENDKirrDATi 

LOTS  AND  UBKBTT. 

In  briery  dell  or  thicket  brown. 

On  mountain  hieh,  in  lowly  vale, 
Or  where  the  thisSe  sheds  its  down. 

And  sweet  fern  sceifts  the  passing  gale. 
There  hop  the  birds  irom  bush  to  tree : 
Love  fills  their  throats, 
Love  swells  their  notes, 
Their  song  is  love  -and  liberty. 

No  parent  birds  their  love  direct ; 

Each  seeks  his  fair  in  plumy  throngs 
Caught  by  tlie  lustre  of  her  neck. 
Or  kindred  softness  of  her  song. 
They  sing  and  bill  from  bush  to  tree; 
Love  fills  their  throats. 
Love  swells  their  notes, 
Their  song  is  love  and  liberty. 

Some  airy  songster's  feathered  shape, 
O  t  could  my  love  and  I  assume^ 

The  ring-doves  fflossy  neck  he  take, 
And  1  the  modest  turtle's  plume ; 


0  then  we'd  sing  from  buah  to  tree : 

Love  fill  our  throats, 

Love  swell  our  noteo, 
Our  song  be  love  and  liberty. 


▲imiOB    nOCPKTH    ▲    OOUHTBT  SCHOOL:    THB    AimOIPA- 
nous,  PLKASOBBS,  AHP  FBOPm  OW  A  PKDAGOOVa.^ 

Deligbtftil  task  I  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 
To  teach  the  yoanf  Idea  how  to  shoot, 
To  pour  the  fVefib  mstrucUou  o'er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  th'  enllvulng  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast 

TnoMSOM's  BsASOiia. 

By  our  mii.istcr's  recommendation,  I  was  engaged 
to  keep  a  school,  in  n  neighbouring  town,  so  soon  m 
our  fiill's  work  wns  over. 

How  my  heart  dilated  with  the  prospect,  in  the 
tedioua  interval,  previous  to  my  enteriiig  u]>on  my 
school  How  often  have  I  stood  suspended  over  my 
dung  fork,  and  anticipated  my  scliulars,  seated  in 
awfm  silence  around  me,  my  arm  chair  and  bireheo 
sceptre  of  authority.  There  was  an  echo  in  my 
father's  sheep  posture.  More  than  once  have  I 
repaired  there  alone,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice,  is  M.\STER  Updike  Underbill  at  home  I  I 
would  spenk  with  masteb  Uuderliill,  for  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  how  my  title  sounded.  Dost  thou  smile^ 
indignant  reader  9  pause  and  recollect  if  these  senaa 
tions  have  not  been  familiar  to  tliee,  at  some  time  in 
thy  life.  If  thou  answerest  disdainfully — no— then 
I  aver  thou  hast  never  been  a  corporal  m  militia,  or 
a  sophomore  at  college. 

At  times,  I  however  entertained  less  pleasing,  bat 
more  rational  contemplations  on  my  proepectsw  Aa 
I  had  been  once  unmercifully  whipt,  for  detecting 
my  master  in  a  false  concord,  I  resolved  to  be  mUd 
in  my  government,  to  avoid  all  manual  correetiona, 
and  doubted  not  by  these  means  to  secure  the  lore 
and  respect  of  my  pupilsw 

In  the  interim  of  school  hours,  and  in  those  peaoe- 
ful  intervals,  when  my  pupils  were  engaged  in 
study,  I  hoped  to  indulge  myself  with  my  fiivourite 
Greek.  I  expected  io  be  overwhelmed  with  the 
gratitude  of  their  parents,  for  pouring  the  fresh  in- 
struction over  the  minds  of  their  children,  and 
teaching  their  young  ideas  how  to  shoot.  I  antici- 
pated independence  from  my  salary,  which  waa  to 
De  equal  to  four  dollars,  hard  money,  per  month, 
and  my  boarding ;  and  expected  to  find  amusement 
and  pleasure  among  the  circles  of  the  young,  and  to 
derive  information  and  delight  from  the  classio  eon- 
verse  of  the  minister. 

In  due  time  my  ambition  was  gratified,  and  I 
{>laced  at  the  head  of  a  school,  consisting  of  about 
sixty  scholars.  Kxcepting  three  ur  four  overgrown 
boys  of  eighteen,  the  generality  of  them  were  under 
the  age  of  seven  yeai-a.  Perhaps  a  more  ra^gged, 
ill  bred,  ignorant  set,  never  were  collected,  for  the 
punishment  of  a  poor  pedagogue.  To  study  in 
school  waa  impossible.  Instead  of  the  silence  I  an- 
ticipated, there  was  an  incessant  clamour.  Predomi- 
nant among  the  iarriug  soimds  were.  Sir,  may  I 
read?  May  I  spell  f  Master,  may  I  go  out  I  will 
master  mend  my  pen  I  What  with  the  pouting  of 
the  small  children,  sent  to  school,  not  to  learn,  but 
to  keep  them  out  of  "  harm's  way,"  and  the  gruff, 
surly  complaints  of  the  larffer  ones,  I  was  nearly 
distracted.  Homer's  polupMofboM  thalauet,  roarine 
sea,  was  a  whisper  to  it  My  resolution,  to  avoid 
beating  of  them,  made  me  invent  small  puniahmanti, 
which  often  have  a  salutary  impression  on  delioate 
minds^  but  they  were  insensible  to  shame.  The 
putting  of  a  paper  fool's  cap  on  one,  and  ordering 
another  under  my  great  chair,  only  excited  mirth  ui 

•  From  the  Algerine  Ospttre. 
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the  sehool ;  which  the  very  delinauents  themBelves 
often  increased,  by  lond  pealfl  -of  laughter.  Going, 
one  frosty  morniji^,  into  my  school,  I  found  one  of 
the  larger  boys  sitting  by  the  fire  iu  my  arm  chair. 
I  gently  requested  him  to  remove.  He  replied  that 
he  would,  when  he  had  wanned  himself;  **  father 
finds  wood,  and  not  you.*'  To  have  my  throne 
usurped,  in  the  &ce  of  the  whole  school,  shook  my 
government  to  the  centre.  I  immediately  snatched 
my  two  foot  rule,  and  laid  it  pretty  smartly  across 
his  back.  He  quitted  the  chair,  muttering  that  he 
would  tell  father.  I  found  his  threats  of  more  con- 
sequence than  I  apprehended.  The  same  afternoon, 
A  tall,  rawboned  man  called  me  to  the  door ;  imme- 
diately collaring  me  with  one  hand,  and  holding  a 
cart  whip  over  my  head  with  the  other ;  and  with 
fury  in  his  face,  he  vowed  he  would  whip  the  skin 
from  my  bones,  if  ever  I  struck  Jotham  again :  ay, 
he  would  do  it  that  very  moment,  if  he  was  not 
afraid  I  would  take  the  law  of  him.  This  was  the 
only  instance  of  the  overwhelming  gratitude  of 
parents  I  received.  The  next  day,  it  was  reported 
all  over  town,  what  a  cruel  man  the  master  was. 
'*F6or  Jotham  came  into  school,  half  frozen  and 
near  fainting;  master  had  been  sitting  a  whole  hour 
by  the  warm  fire ;  he  only  begged  him  to  let  him 
warm  himself  a  little,  when  the  master  rose  in  a 
Tage  and  eut  open  his  head  with  the  tongs,  and  his 
life  was  despaired  oV* 

Faiigued  with  the  vexations  of  my  school,  I  one 
evening  repaired  to  the  tavern,  and  mixed  with 
•ome  of  the  young  men  of  the  town.  Their  conver- 
■ation  I  could  not  relish ;  mine  they  could  not  com- 

Srehend.  The  subject  of  race-horses  being  intro- 
Qced,  I  ventured  to  descant  upon  Xanthus,  the  im- 
mortal courser  of  Achilles.  They  had  never  heard 
of  'squire  Achilles,  or  his  horse ;  but  they  offered  to 
bet  two  to  one,  that  Bajazet,  the  Old  Roan,  or  the 
deacon's  mare.  Pumpkin  and  Milk,  would  b^t  him, 
and  challenged  me  to  appoint  time  and  place. 

Nor  was  I  more  acceptable  among  the  young  wo- 
men. Being  invited  to  spend  an  evening,  after  a 
quilting,  I  thought  this  a  happy  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce Andromache,  the  wife  of  the  great  Hector, 
at  her  loom;  and  Penelope,  the  faithful  wife  of 
Ulysses,  weaving  her  seven  years'  web.  This  was 
received  with  a  stupid  stare,  until  I  mentioned  the 
long  time  the  queen  of  Ulysses  was  weaving ;  when 
a  smart  young  woman  observed,  that  she  supposed 
Miss  Penelope's  yam  was  rotted  in  whitening,  that 
made  her  so  long:  and  then  told  a  tedious  story  of 
a  piece  of  cotton  and  linen  she  had  herself  woven, 
under  the  same  circumstances.  She  had  no  sooner 
finished,  than,  to  enforce  my  observations,  I  recited 
above  forty  lines  of  Greek,  from  the  Odyssey,  and 
tbeii  bepan  a  dissertation  on  the  ceesura.  In  the 
midst  of  my  harangue,  a  florid-faced  young  man, 
at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  with  two  large  pro- 
minent foreteeth,  remarkably  white,  began  to  sing — 

Fire  upon  the  moantalns,  ran,  bojs,  run ; 

And  immediately  the  whole  company  rushed  for- 
ward, to  see  who  should  get  a  chance  m  the  reel  of 


I  was  about  retiring,  fatigued  and  disg^ted,  when 
it  was  hinted  to  me,  that  I  miglit  wait  on  Miss  Mima 
iKnne ;  but  as  I  could  recollect  no  word  in  the  Greek, 
which  would  construe  into  bundling^  or  any  of 
Homer^B  heroes,  who  got  the  hagy  I  declined.  In  the 
Latin,  it  is  true,  that  ^neas  and  Dido,  in  the  cave, 
•eem  something  like  a  precedent  It  was  reported 
all  over  the  town,  the  next  day,  that  master  was  a 
paoUk,  as  iie  had  talked  French  two  hours^ 

Disappointed  of  recreation  among  the  younff,  my 
next  object  was  the  minister.    Here  I  expected  plea- 


sure and  profit.  He  had  spent  many  years  in  preach- 
ing, for  the  edification  of  private  families,  and  was 
settled  in  the  town,  in  a  fit  of  entliusiasra ;  when  the 
people  drove  away  a  clergyman,  respectable  for  his 
years  and  learning.  This  he  was  pleased  to  call  an 
awakening.  He  lectured  me,  at  the  first  onset,  for 
not  attending  the  conference  and  night  meetings; 
talked  much  of  gifts,  and  decried  human  learning, 
as  carnal  and  devilish,  and  well  he  might,  he  cer- 
tainly was  under  no  obligations  to  it;  for  a  new 
singing  master  coming  into  town,  the  young  people, 
by  their  master's  advice,  were  for  introducing  Dr. 
Watts's  version  of  the  Psalms.  Although  I  argued 
with  the  minister  an  hour,  he  remains  firmly  con- 
vinced, to  this  day,  that  the  version  of  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  is  tne  same  in  language,  letter  and 
metre,  with  those  Psalms  Eang  David  chaunted,  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

As  for  the  independence  I  had  founded  on  my 
wages,  it  vanished,  like  the  rest  of  my  scholastic 
prospects  I  had  contracted  some  debtSw  My  re- 
quest for  present  payment,  was  received  with 
astonishment.  I  founu  I  was  not  to  expect  it,  until 
the  next  autunrn,  and  then  not  in  cash,  but  produce ; 
to  become  my  own  collector,  and  to  picx  up  my 
dues,  half  a  peck  of  corn  or  rye  in  a  place. 

I  was  almost  distracted,  and  yearned  for  the  ex- 
piration of  my  contract,  when  an  unexpected  period 
was  put  to  my  distress.  News  was  brought,  that, 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  boys,  the  school-house  was 
burnt  down.  The  common  cry  now  was,  that  I 
ought,  in  justice,  to  pay  for  it ;  as  to  my  want  of 
proper  government  the  carelessness  of  the  boys 
ought  to  be  imputed.  The  beating  of  Jotham  was 
forgotten,  and  a  thousand  stories  of  my  want  of  pro- 
per spirit  circulated.  These  reports,  and  even  the 
loss  of  a  valuable  Gradus  ad  Parnastum,  did  not 
damp  my  joy.  I  am  sometimes  led  to  believe,  that 
my  emancipation  from  real  slavery  in  Algiers,  did 
not  afford  me  sinoerer  joy,  than  I  experienced  at 
that  moment 

I  returned  to  my  father,  who  received  me  with 
kindness.  Mj  mether  heard  the  story  of  my  dis- 
comfitures with  transport;  as,  she  aaid,  she  bad  no 
doubt  that  her  drenm,  about  my  falling  into  the 
hands  of  savages,  was  now  out 


▲XXCDOTBI    or   nx.  BWHJAJHK  FSJLXKLIir,  WHOM  THX  AirTBOB 

yism  IX  PHnju>ELPHiA. 

One  not  vers'd  in  schools. 
Bat  Btroi^  In  seoM,  and  wise  wlthoat  the  rales. 

Popi. 

I  carried  a  request  to  the  late  Doctor  Benjamin 
Franklin,  then  president  of  the  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, for  certain  papers,  I  was  to  deliver  further 
southward.  I  anticipated  much  pleasure,  from  the 
interview  with  this  truly  great  man :  To  see  one, 
who,  from  small  beginnings,  by  the  sole  exertion 
of  native  genius,  and  indefatigable  industry,  had 
raised  himself  to  the  pinnacle  of  politics  and  letters; 
a  man,  who,  from  an  humble  porter's  boy,  had  ele- 
vated himself  to  be  the  desirable  companion  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth:  who,  from  trundling  a 
wheelbarrow  in  bye  lanes,  had  been  advanced  to 
TNiss  in  splendour  through  the  courts  of  kings ;  and, 
from  hawking  vile  ballads,  to  the  contracting  and 
signing  treaties,  which  gave  peace  and  independence 
to  three  millions  of  his  fellow  citizens,  was  a  sight 
interesting  in  the  extreme. 

I  found  the  doctor  surrounded  by  company,  most 
of  whom  were  young  people.  He  received  me  with 
the  attention  due  to  a  young  stranger.  He  dispatch- 
ed a  person  for  the  papers  I  wanted;  asked  me 
politely  to  be  seated;  inquired  after  the  family  I 
sprang  from ;  and  told  me  a  pleasing  anecdote  of  m^ 
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brave  ancestor,  CaptAin  UnderliilL  I  found,  in  the 
doctor,  all  that  simplicity  of  language,  which  is  re- 
markable in  the  fragment  of  his  life,  published  since 
his  decease;  and  'which  was  conspicuous  in  my 
medical  preceptor.  I  have  since  been  in  a  room  a 
few  hours  witn  Govemour  Jay,  of  New  York ;  have 
heard  of  the  late  Govemour  Livingston,  of  New 
Jersey ;  and  am  now  confirmea  in  the  opinion,  I  have 
suggested,  that  men  of  genuine  merit,  as  they  possess 
the  essence,  need  not  the  parade  pf  ^reat  knowledge. 
A  rich  man  is  often  plain  in  his  attire,  and  the  man, 
who  has  abundant  treasures  of  learning,  simple  in 
his  manners  and  style. 

The  doctor,  in  eariy  life,  was  economical  from 
principle;  in  his  latter  days,  perhaps  from  habit 
Poor  Richard  held  the  purse  strings  of  the  president 
of  Pennsylvania.  Permit  me  to  illustrate  this  ob- 
servation by  an  anecdote.  Soon  after  I  was  intro- 
duced, an  airy,  thoughtless  relation,  from  a  New 
England  state,  entered  the  room.  It  seems  he  was 
on  a  party  of  pleasure,  and  had  been  so  much  in- 
volved ill  it,  for  three  weeks,  as  not  to  have  paid  his 
respects  to  his  venerable  relative.  The  purpose  of 
his  present  visit  was,  to  solicit  the  loan  of  a  small 
sum  of  money,  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  bills,  and 
transport  himself  home.  He  preluded  his  request, 
with  a  detail  of  embarrassments,  which  might  nave 
befallen  the  most  circumspect     He  said  that  he  hod 

loaded  a  vessel  for  B ,  and  as  he  did  not  deal  on 

credit,  had  purchased  beyond  his  current  cash,  and 
could  not  readily  procure  a  draft  upon  home.  The 
doctor,  inquiring  how  much  he  wanted,  he  replied, 
with  some  hesitation,  Att^  dollars.  The  benevolent 
old  gentleman  went  to  his  escritoir,  and  counted  him 
out  an  hundred.  Ho  received  them  with  many  pro- 
mises of  punctual  payment,  and  hastily  took  up  the 
writing  implements,  to  draught  a  note  of  hana,  for 
the  cosh.  The  doctor,  who  saw  the  nature  of  the 
borrower's  embarrassments,  better  than  he  was 
aware ;  and  was  possessed  with  the  improbability  of 
ever  recovering  his  cash  again,  stepped  across  the 
room,  laying  his  hand  gently  upon  his  cousin's  arm, 
said,  stop  cousin,  we  will  save  tne  paper ;  a  quarter 
of  a  sbeet  is  not  of  great  value,  but  it  is  worth 
saving:  conveying,  at  once,  a  liberal  ^ft  and  gentle 
reprimand  for  the  borrower's  prevarication  and  ex- 
travagance. Since  I  am  talking  of  Franklin,  the 
reader  may  be  as  unwilling  to  leave  him  as  I  wns. 
Allow  me  to  relate  another  anecdote  I  do  not 
recollect  how  the  conversation  was  introduced ;  but 
a  young  person  in  company  mentioned  his  surprise, 
that  the  possession  of  great  riches  should  ever  be 
attended  with  such  anxiety  and  solicitude;  and  in- 
stanced Mr.  K M        ,  who,  he  said,  though  in 

possession  of  unbounded  wealth,  yet  was  as  busy 
and  more  anxious,  than  the  most  assiduous  clerk  in 
his  counting-house.  The  doctor  took  an  apple  from 
a  fruit  basket,  and  presented  it  to  a  little  child,  who 
could  just  totter  about  the  room.  The  child  could 
scarce  grasp  it  in  his  hand.  He  then  gave  it  another, 
which  occupied  the  other  hand.  Then  choosing  •  a 
third,  remarkable  for  its  size  and  beautT,  he  present- 
ed that  also.  The  child,  after  many  meffectual  at- 
tempts to  hold  the  three,  dropped  the  last  on  the 
carpet,  and  burst  into  tears.  See  there,  said  the  phi- 
losopher ;  there  is  a  little  man,  with  more  riches  than 
he  can  enjoy. 

ALEXANDEB  HAMILTON. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  the  soldier,  statesman, 
and  jurist,  the  right  arm  of  Washington  in  peace 
and  war,  was  not  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
though  no  name  is  more  thoroughly  American  in 
its  associations  than  his  in  our  home  annals.    He 


was  bom  in  St.  Eltts,  one  of  the  West  India  lf»* 
lands,  January  11,  1767.  His  grandfather  was  a 
gentleman  of  Ayrshire,  in  Scotland,  whence  bis 
father  emigrated  to  St.  Eitte^  where  he  became 
bankrupt  as  a  merchant.  He  married  at  that 
island  a  widow  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  thus  hiii 
son,  Alexander  Hamilton,  may  have  inherited  tlie 
Scottish  strength  with  the  French  vivacity  ot 
character.  He  ocrtcunly  possessed  both  these 
qualities  in  a  ver}'  eminent  degree,  and  exliibiteil 
them  at  a  very  early  aae.  .When  he  attained 
fortune  and  influence  in  New  York,  he  earnestly 
invited  hi%  father  to  join  him ;  but  his  healtli  not 
suffering  him  to  leave  the  sonthem  climate,  tlie 
son  contributed  to  his  support  till  his  death  in 
1799.  Ills  mother,  who  d\^  in  his  childhood, 
he  recollected  as  his  wonn  natnre  and  her  quali- 
ties demanded,  says  his  own  son  and  biograjilier. 
"  with  inexpressible  fondness."  Upon  her  deatli, 
he  was  under  the  care  of  her  relations  at  St. 
Croix  acquiring  a  limited  West  India  edncatioiu 
with  such  progress  in  general  reading  as  his  own 

Eowers  of  mind  and  the  acquaintance  of  a  Pre&- 
yterian  clergyman  directed.  At  twelve  years  of 
age  be  is  in  the  counting-house  of  Nicholas  Gm- 
ger,  a  New  York  merchant,  transactin^c  business 
in  the  island,  who  took  the  strongest  interest  in 
his  prof^rity,  and  by  whom  his  good  reception, 
when  he  went  to  America,  was  greatly  proUiOted. 
For  these  good  services  Hamilton  always  enter- 
tained the  warmei<t  recollections.  When  upon  the 
death  of  Crugcr  a  litigation  grew  out  of  his  will, 
Hamilton  defended  and  secured  the  rights  of  his 
family,  steadily  refusing  any  compensation;  and 
when  upon  Hamilton's  death,  a  recompense  for 
his  services  was  offered  to  his  widow,  it  was  met 
by  the  production  of  a  paper  written  by  Hamilton 
in  his  last  hours,  enjoining  his  family  never  to 
receive  money  from  any  of  the  name  of  Cmger; 
so  far  did  he  carry  his  sense  of  the  early  kindneH* 
shown  him. 

A  letter  of  that  date,  1769,  shows  tlie  anient 
ambition  of  the  boy,  and  the  fire  at  that  early  age 
pent  up  witliin  him.  He  writes  to  a  school-lSeUow 
at  New  York :  **  To  confess  my  weakness,  Ned,  my 
ambition  is  prevalent,  so  that  I  contemn  the  gro- 
velling condition  of  a  clerk,  or  the  like,  to  wnicl; 
my  fortune  condemns  me,  and  would  willingly 
risk. my  life,  though  not  my  character,  to  exaft 
my  Ptation.  I  am  confident,  Ned,  that  my  yonth 
exclndes  me  from  nny  hopes  of  imme<liate  prefer- 
ment, nor  do  I  desire  it ;  but  I  mean  to  prepare 
the  way  for  futurity.  I'm  no  philosopher,  yon 
see,  and  may  be  iustly  said  to  build  castles  in'the 
air;  my  folly  makes  me  ashamed,  and  beg  yonll 
conceal  it;  yet,  Neddy,  we  have  seen  sudi 
schemes  hUoces>fnl  when  the  projector  is  constant. 
I  shall  conclude  by  saying  I  wish  there  was  a 
war."  There  was  nothing  of  the  indolence  of 
the  tropics  in  this  hmguage.  *^The  child  was 
father  of  the  man."  lie  was  a  thorough  mer- 
chant's clerk,  as  he  was  afterwards  tlie  finan- 
cier of  the  new  states  even  then  struggling  into 
being  on  the  main  land.  A  description  of  a  storm 
among  the  islands,  which  he  wrote  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  influenced  his  friends  in  sending  him  to 
New  York  to  pursue  his  studies.  He  landed  at 
Boston,  October,  1772,  and  passing  to  New  York 
was  introduced  to  the  good  society  of  the  place. 
He  studied  hard  at  the  school  of  Francis  Bai^ 
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"bet*  at  Elizabethtown,  and  enjoyed  the  intiraacy 
of  Gk>vernor  Livingston ;  practising  his  pen  all  the 
while  in  such  occasional  verses  as  an  elegy,  and  a 
prologue  and  epilogne  for  a  play  acted  by  British 
soldiers  in  the  neighborhood.  lie  presented  him- 
self to  Dr.  Witherspoon  at  Princeton  College, 
with  the  intention  of  passing  as  rapidly  through 
the  classes  as  his  powers  would  permit.  This  pri- 
vilege was  not  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  he  entered  Eing^s,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion Columbia  College  at  New  York.  He  exer- 
cised his  talents  as  a  speaker  in  a  debating  club 
of  the  college;  and  his  ready  pen  in  doggrel 
rhymes  at  the  expense  of  the  ministenal  writers 
who  attacked  John  Holt^s  Whig  newspaper.  His 
character  exhibited  itself  at  this  time  in  his  strong 
devotional  feeling. 

His  first  step  in  public  affiurs  was  memorable, 
and,  as  it  is  related  in  his  memoirs,  would  form  a 
worthy  scene  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  people  of  New  York  was  called  in  The 
Fields  to  consider  the  questiohs  preparatory  to  a 
general  congress.  It  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant occasions  in  the  city  of  the  early  Revolu- 
tionary period.  Hamilton  was  then  seventeen. 
'ffis  patriotism  had  just  been  excited  by  a  visit  to 
Boston,  then  the  school  of  Revolution,  where 
Trumbull  at  the  same  time  learnt  the  lesson  of 
freedom.  The  story  is  thus  told  by  his  biogra- 
pher. 

^  It  has  been  related  to  have  been  his  habit  to 
walk  several  hours  each  day  under  the  shade  of 
some  large  trees  which  stood  in  Batteau,  now 
Dey  street,  talking  to  himself  in  an  under  tone  of 
voice,  apparently  engaged  in  deep  thought,  a 
practice  which  he  continued  through  life.  This 
circumstance  attracted  the  attention  of  his  neigh- 
bors, to  whom  he  was  known  as  the  ^  young 
West  Indian,*  and  led  them  to  engage  in  conver- 
sation with  him.  One  of  them  remarking  the 
vigor  and  maturity  of  his  thoughts,  urged  him  to 
address  this  meeting,  to  which  all  the  patriots 
were  looking  with  the  greatest  interest  From 
this  seeming  intrusion  he  at  first  recoiled;  but 
after  listening  attentively  to  the  successive  speak- 
ers, and  finding  several  points  untouched,  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  assembled  multitude.  The 
novelty  of  the  attempt,  his  youthful  countenance, 
his  slender  and  diminutive  form,  awakened  curi- 
offlty  and  arrested  attention.  Overawed  by  the 
scene  before  him,  he  at  first  hesitated  and  fal- 
tered ;  but  as  he  proceeded  almost  unconsciously 
to  utter  his  accustomed  reflections,  his  mind 
warmed  with  the  theme,  his  energies  were  reco- 
vered ;  and  after  a  discussion  clear,  cogent,  and 
novel,  of  the  great  principles  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy, he  denicted  in  glowing  colors  the  long 
continued  and  long  endured  oppressions  of  the 
mother  country ;  he  insisted  on  the  duty  of  re- 
sistance, pointed  to  the  means  and  certainty  of 


♦Frwicls  Barber,  who  was  of  Irish  pftrentase,  was  bom  at 
PrweetoB,  New  Jersey,  In  1T51,  where  be  recenred  his  ednca- 

tloB,  and  was  afterwards  in  cliarge  of  an  academy  at  Elizabeth-  ' 

town     On  the  breaking  out  of  the  R^vohition  he  was  an  officer  ' 

In  the  Jersey  service,  and  roee  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  being  ! 

netirely  engaged  In  the  scenes  of  the  war.    He  was  present  at  ; 

the  eai>tQre  of  Yorktown.    He  met  with  his  death  in  a  singular  ' 

manner  br  a  tree  falling  on  him  as  ho  passed  the  edge  of  a  ! 
wood  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  soldier  in  camp  with 

Wiahington  at  New  Windsor.— Nat  Portrait  Qallery,  dd  Ed.  ' 


success,  and  described  the  waves  of  rebellion  spark- 
ling with  fire,  and  waslung  back  on  the  shores  of 
England  the  wrecks  of  her  power,  her  wealth,  and 
her  glory.  The  breathless  silence  ceased  as  he 
closed ;  and  the  whispered  murmur,  Mt  is  a  col- 
legian! it  is  a  collegjanl*  was  lost  in  loud  ex- 
pressions of  wonder  and  applause  at  the  extra- 
ordinary eloquence  of  the  young  stranger.'^ 

The  orator  was  thus  launch^  on  the  troubled 
waters  of  the  times.  The  writer  soon  plunged 
after.  One  of  his  first  efforts  seems  to  have  been 
a  newspaper  replv  to  some  Tory  argument  by 
the  Presiaent  of  his  college,  the  youthful  Myles 
Cooper,  and  his  earliest  distinct  publication,  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  Rivington,  a  reply  to  a  go- 
vernment tract  of  the  times,  in  which  Dr.  Sea- 
bury  (afterwards  the  Bishop)  had  a  hand.f  The 
argument  of  this  piece  of  Hamilton's  is  direct,  the 
language  nervous.  Two  brief  sentences  are  al- 
ready in  this  early  effort  Uamiltoiiian  tests  of 
the  rature  statesman.  Addressing  the  farmers  he 
intimates  that  he  affects  no  doss  partialities  for 
them  OS  such,  and  adds,  *^  I  despise  all  false  pre- 
tensions and  mean  arts.^  A  lew  sentences  fur- 
ther on,  ^^  Give  me  the  steady,  unifonn,  unshaken 
security  of  constitutional  medom.''  A  second 
pamphlet  followed  February,  1776,  from  his  pen, 
of  noticeable  vigor.J  President  Cooper  thought 
Mr.  Jay  must  have  written  it,  ibr  Hamilton  was 
quite  too  young  for  such  a  production. 

There  was  a  thM  character  in  which  he  was 
to  be  known  to  his  countif^rj^n — ^the  soldier. 
While  still  a  coUeman  he  woSrj^tigllged  witli  some 
of  the  youth  ^  Ae,  city  iQ^vdltefy  jexercises  in 
the  churchjcafd^  8t  Geo^^'diApel.  They 
called  theiriKimpany  the  ^^HeartK.of  Oak.''  It 
was  sufiSdeiitly  organUsad  to  be  4titi^led  by  the 
revolutionaiT  comipittae  to  the  work  t>f  reAioring 
the  cannon  trom  the  Battery.  A  boat  from  the 
Asia  man-of-war  was  fired  upon,  and  several  citi- 
zens killed  by  the  return  broadside  fh)m  the  ship. 
Hamilton,  undisturbed  by  a  fallen  comrade,  ac- 
complished his  work.  A  convention  of  the  towns- 
people ensued,  which  drove  Dr.  Cooper  from  the 
college,  and  for  a  while  Toryism  and  literature 
were  at  a  discount. 

We  have  now  seen  Hamilton  taWy  embarked 
on  his  great  American  career,  and  must  pass 
rapidly  over  the  incidents  of  his  manhood,  barely 
alluding  to  his  early  engagement  in  the  camp 
with  Washin^n,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1777 ; 
his  military  life,  by  the  side  of  his  great  leader, 
from  Trenton  to  i  orktown,  in  which  his  bravery 
and  capacity  were  always  distinguished,  and 
the  services  of  his  pen  in  the  army  correspon- 


*  Life  of  Hamilton,  by  J.  G.  Hamilton,  L  81 

t  Hamilton's  pamphlet  was  entitled,  **A  fnllVindication  of  the 
Measures  of  Ck>ngres8  from  the  Calumnies  of  their  enemies,  in 
answer  to  a  Letter  under  the  si^niature  of  a  W.  Farmer; 
whereby  his  sophistry  is  exposed,  his  caHla  confuted,  his  arfi- 
ilcet  detected,  and  h&  tcU  ridiculed  in  a  Oeneral  Address  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  America,  and  a  Particular  Address  to  the 
Farmers  of  the  Province  of  Xevo  York.  Veritas  magna  est  et 
prevolebit  Truth  is  powerful  and  will  prcTall.  New  York. 
Printed  bv  James  BiTinirton.    1774. 

X  The  Farmer  Refuted ;  or,  a  more  comprehensive  and  im- 
partial view  of  the  Disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies.  Intended  as  a  farther  Vindication  of  the  Congress  in 
answer  to  a  letter  from  a  Westchester  Farmer,  entitled  a  View 
of  the  Controrersty  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies, 
including  a  mode  of  determining  the  present  disputes  finally 
and  cfTectUAHy,  &c.  By  a  sincere  friend  to  America.  TltuH 
remedia  pollioentur,  sod  pixedcs  ipsfld  venena  continent  The 
title  promises  remedies,  out  the  box  Itself  poisons. 
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denoe.  Two  incidents  at  the  war  maj  be  inen- 
tioned,  for  the  light  which  thej  throw  upon  his 
oharaotai — liis  luonMutory  difilonlty  with  Gene- 
ral Wkshi]i)^ii,  showing  his  higli  sense  of  honor 
and  the  sour  of  his  southern  birth,  and  hia  puthe- 
tio  eonaidemte  oondurt  on  the  capture  of  Miyor 
Andr^,  to  wlmiii,  wliile  his  judgment  acquiesced 
in  his  rigorous  fate,  his  tenderness  was  on- 
boonded.  There  is  no  filter  written  pathne  in 
oar  history  than  Hamilton's  aoi^ount,  sent  to 
I«nrens,  of  the  treason  of  Arnold  and  the  death 
of  Ardrc*  The  delicaoj  with  which  Arnold's 
wifb  is  mentioned ;  the  siHisiCiTeness  and  almost 
reverence  with  which  he  writes  about  the  last 
offices  to  the  gallant  sufibrer;  the  arilor  of  his 
emotion,  which  inspires  such  subtle  and  eloqnent 
reflections  as  his  renmrks  un  war,  that  "the  author- 
ized niaximH  and  prncticea  of  wnr  ore  the  satires 
of  human  nature" — .iiid  of  Andre,  tlint  "never, 
perhaps,  did  any  man  suffer  death  wiih  more 
Justice,  or  deterve  it  less."  These  are  noble 
monamenta  of  the  i 


In  1T80,  Hamilton  wk  marn'ed  on  the  14th 
December  to  the  second  daughter  of  General 
Schuyler,  who  survived  her  husband  for  half  a 
century,  dying  at  the  age  of  niiiely-aii  in  the 
autumn  of  1 854. 

In  1T63,  he  withdrew  from  public  life,  which 
then  opened  lo  him  some  of  its  ruwards,  in  occu- 

Sation  in  the  service  of  his  country  abroad,  and 
evoted  himself  at  Albany  to  the  incessant  study 
of  the  law  for  four  months,  when  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Supreme  Court.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  and  is 
henceforth  in  pohticol  life.  Becoming  a  delegate 
fifom  New  York  to  the  Congress  of  1T87  which 
formed  the  Consiitntion,  which  is  identified  with 
his  name  as  associated  with  Jay  and  Madison,  bo 
defended  iti  provisions,  and  asserted  its  principles 
in  the  pages  of  the  Federalut,  while  it  was  before 
the  leveFsl  states  for  ado|itiou.  Of  the  eighty-five 
numbers  of  which  this  work  was  comjioeed,  flfly- 


•  It  ti  prlaUd  U  Iha  lint  tc 


one  were  by  Hamilton ;  Jay  wrote  bat  five,  and 
Madison  the  remainder,*  The  introduotion  and 
conclusion  were  from  the  pen  of  Hamilton.  Be 
also  took  the  main  discussion  of  the  iiiiportacc 
points  in  reapeot  to  tlie  taxation  and  the  revenne, 
the  anny  and  militia,  the  powtr  of  the  EzecutiTe, 
and  the  Judiciary. 

When  the  Constitution — which  he  had  done  so 
much  to  oi^aniie  and  secure,  both  for  the  countrr 
at  large  and  for  liis  own  state  in  the  New  York 
Convention — went  into  effect  with  the  Presidencv 
of  Washington,  that  great  man  again  called  Hamil- 
ton to  his  side  in  the  important  po-1 — ;>erhq)e 
the  most  impod^nt  then  in  the  national  alfhirs— of 
SecretaiT  of  the  Treasury.   Hiscabinet  p^^eraand 

Craotioaf  achievomonta  in  this  position  establidi 
is  great  financial  reputation.  It  was  in  atlDaioo 
to  these  financial  czertioua  and  abilitiee  that 
Daniel  Welnter  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  Hamilton  in  a  public  dinner  speech  in 
New  York.  "He  sniote  the  rock  of  the  iiatiooal 
resources,  and  abund.iDt  streams  of  revenue  giislied 
fbrtii.  He  touched  the  dead  oorpse  of  the  pubBc 
credit,  and  it  snrung  tijion  its  feet.'t 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  1T89,  he  delivered  an 
Enloginm  on  Mf^iir-Goneral  Greene  before  the 
Society  of  Uie  Cincinnati,  in  which  he  gave  full 
expre^on  to  his  admiration  of  the  life  of  that 
distinguislied  ofSeer  and  friend  of  Washington, 
an<l  traced  his  military  career  in  a  succinct  md 
fordble  narrative.  It  is  a  model  for  conipoMtioni 
of  its  cla.<i3. 

The  letters  of  Poq/iMM,  in  1T03,  exhibit  his 
course  when  Fi-aiico  urged  the  ttbandi;iiiaont  of 
American  nentrality.  When,  in  the  Presidency 
of  Adaiiis^  Wasiiinf^'ton  waj  invited  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  national  forces,  on  the  prosiicct  of  an 
attack  from  France,  he  paid  a  lost  coiu[lhnent  to 
the  military  genius  of  his  friend  and  aide  of  the 
Revolution.  He  stipulated  that  Hamilton  should 
be  his  second  in  command.  On  the  death  of 
Washington  he  became  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  too  brief  remainder  of  Hamilton's  life  was 
passed  in  New  York,  in  the  practice  irf  the  law 
and  the  agitations  of  politics,  till  his  fhtal  and 
unnecessary  duel  with  Burr,  at  Weehawken,  cloeed 
his  life  July  12,  16M.  His  lost  creat  legU  efii«t 
was  made  but  a  shori:  lime  before  his  death,  in 
Feb.,  1804,  bping  hia  argmnent  on  the  law  otf 
libel  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  State  of  New 
York,  in  the  case  of  Che  People  against  Hairy 
Croswell,  on  an  indictment  for  &  libel  an  Jeffiar- 
Bon,  in  which  he  mnntained  the  popular  privi* 
lege  of  the  jury  in  the  decision  of  both  law  anj 
fiwt. 

Never  was  American  more  sincerely  raonniML 
The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  prcaa. 
was  ex[)ended  in  oration,  discourse,  and  eiiloginni4 


WIS*  F.  UinklH,  Kiw 

J  Id  IB  •dltladlrUuil!- 

t  WUlluu  *  WhlUna,  Kb*  Tork, 
isiu.  in  1313.  ui  roiuuii  wit  pabUabad  bj  i^a  Oldcoa  u 
WtBUngloii,  wbldi  «iibn«d  i1m  nvtilau  by  Ibdlua  U  Ui 

Tsproch.  Feb,  ISSl, 
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OoDTenieiir  Morria  delivered  his  fnneral  orttioti. 


VMier  Ames,  borrowed  the  Itmgnage  of  Scripti 
in  moaming  over  his  death,  and  measuring  his 
probable  earthtj  fbtare,  had  he  lived  by  Ilia 
nndonbted  past,  vented  his  fevlines  in  the  eicla- 
mataon,  that  "  his  eoul  stiffened  with  despair 
wlien  be  tbooght  what  Uamiltun  would  luive 

bi  ISfil,  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Hamilton, 
inefaiding  his  correspondence  and  official  paperj, 
witiitheexeeptioaaf  tbe  Federalist,  wuf  published 
witili  the  assistance  of  Congn:^.!  It  was  pre- 
pared by  Joba  0.  Hamilton.  In  tlie  ls.it  volame, 
two  papers  are  ^ven  ttont  the  original  H9.  of 
Hamuton  bearing  upon  Washington's  Fiirewell 
Address :  one,  an  Abttratt  of  Point*  to  form  an 
Addreit,  the  other,  a  draft  in  full,  the  variations 
from  which,  as  delivered,  are  noted.  This,  with 
tbe  previous  publication  by  Mr.  Lenox,  com- 
pleted the  materials  for  the  study  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  interesting  documunt.| 


A  Lttttr  from  BomlUm  la  Z<wnnt.| 

Bineemv  return  from  Hurtford,  my  de«r  Lauren*, 
my  mind  hu  beea  too  little  at  case  to  permit  me  to 
write  to  you  sooner.  It  bta  beeu  whuUy  occupied  by 
th«  affecting  and  tmgio  conBequencoa  of  Arnold's 
treason.  My  feelings  were  never  put  to  bo  serere  it 
trial  You  will  no  doubt  have  henrd  the  priccipal 
liKla  before  thU  reaches  you  ;  but  there  are  particu- 
lars to  which  my  situation  gave  me  acceai,  that  can- 
not have  come  to  your  knowledge  from  public 
report,  which  1  am  persuaded  jou  will  find  interest- 

TrcMn  several  circumstances,  the  project  seems  to 
hare  originated  with  Arnold  himself,  and  to  have 
been  long  premeditated.  The  firat  overture  is 
traced  back  to  some  time  In  June  last  It  w.-ui  con- 
veyed in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Robinson,  tbe  substance 
ol  which  VIS.  that  tlie  ingratitude  he  had  expe- 
rienced from  bis  coonlry,  concurring  with  other 
CBOKS,  had  entirely  cbanged  his  nrinciples;  that  he 
DOW  only  sought  to  restore  himself  to  the  favour  of 
his  king  bv  some  signal  proof  of  hia  repentance,  and 
would  be  nappy  to  open  a  correspondence  with  Hit 


XolagiM  UiMt  hive  barn  pnbltihed  n  wrjitcn  on  bis  life  ud 
{JbmetMi.  Qniad  liniiianiini  gninu  lumliuiie  muurlt.  qum- 
On  unilllcrU.  hoDot  aamDuaSljquenlUe  pretlum  trlt.  qiiun- 

■dmlnMlc.  postadiTlnblalnniiium.  Adiiucts  Fncn.  Br 
tbaBdIlarvrtlHETiiiluPotL    New  York :  J.  £U»  *  Co. 

•  ekMch^lha  Clunetir  of  Alsxsnder  Hunltton.  1801 

t  Tbe  Worlu  of  kltiMnAtr  Ilsmllton ;  eompriilng  his  Cor- 


nooadsBoa,  ud  bit  Political  snd  Omdil  Wrnioio 

mOa  Fcdcnilgt.  avil  and  MlllUry,     Pntillshad  rrom 


■mfllicJali 


_. _.  ._,  ^-...."Llbrmfr  CoramSttoaof  CoTiftTpB 

JotiH  C  Hunlllon.  Autbor  of  -  Tb«  IM■^  oT  Him. 
•n.    NewTort;FniiclsACo.    1»»L 

iTbe  Mllnn  ot  tb»  whols  umv  wen  ni»t ' 
bairor  Abdr^nl  none  was  man  Impreswl  wli 
nenla  of  ^nerailty  ud  tjmfathj  than  CoIod< 


totbattUkcthnlnc  proved  lin|»»lhlF.  llunllton.  vho  waiu 
■ndble  a*  uiy  olhar  of  llut  ImnHlbllltT,  ud  oix  of  iIiom 
wlio  lamented  Itlho  nMMt.pDbllsudsiumII>s  nrtbeaVDnu, 
and  s  portnltiira  of  the  onnirimuta  Andri-,  irhlchlsa  mostcr- 
pleee  of  IIMrair  la'cn"  *ai  smliblo  «n>tl.1l1lr.    A<  11  em- 

ahd  livlhvn  arTt>ne>naalj  piibllahocL  It  mar  not  Impntporly  t>fl 
bitrodnced  Into  Ihg  blofrapbr  of  lu  iBlJtor.— ..Vol*  »y  Jl  A 


'  he  made  a  journey  to  CoUDecticut ;  on  his  return 
from  which  to  Philadelphia,  he  solicited  the  otmi- 
'  mand  of  West  Point,  ullegirig  that  the  elTecla  of  his 
,  wound  had  disqualified  him  for  the  active  duties  at 
the  field.  The  sacrifice  uf  tliis  important  post  wM 
the  atonement  he  intended  to  make.  General  Wasli- 
iogton  hesitated  the  leas  to  gratify  an  officer  who 
had  rendered  aucb  eminent  scrvicea,  as  he  was  coi.- 
vinced  the  post  might  be  safely  entrusted  to  one 
'  wluf  had  given  so  many  diatinguiehod  proofs  of  his 
I  bravery.  In  the  ti^iuuiiig  of  August  he  joined  tbe 
.  army,  and  renewed  his  application.  The  enemy  at 
this  juncture  had  embarked  the  neatest  part  of 
their  force  on  an  expedition  to  Rhode  Island,  and 
our  army  was  in  motion  to  compel  them  to  relin- 
quish tbe  euterprise,  or  to  attack  New  York  in  its 
weakened  state.  The  General  offered  Arnold  the 
left  wing  of  the  army,  which  he  declined,  on  the 
pretext  already  mentioned,  but  not  without  viuble 
etubarrassmenl.  He  certainly  miglit  hnve  executed 
the  duties  of  such  a  temporary  command,  and  it  was 
expected  from  his  euterprismg  temper,  that  he  would 
gladlv  have  onbraced  so  splendid  an  opportunity. 
But  he  did  not  choose  to  be  diverted  a  mouient 
'  from  hia  faronnte  object ;  prubably  from  an  uipre- 
I  hension,  that  some  different  dispoaition  might  have 
I  taken  plaoe  which  would  hsve  excluded  lum.  The 
extreme  solicitude  he  discovered  to  get  possession  of 
the  post,  would  have  led  to  a  luspicion  of  the 
treachery,  had  it  been  possible,  from  bia  past  con- 
duct, lo  have  supposed  him  capable  of  it. 

The  correspondence  thus  begun,  wns  carried  on 
between  Arnold  and  Ua)or  Anilre.  Adjutant  General 
to  the  Britisb  army,  in  behalf  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
'  under  feigned  signatures,  and  in  n  mercantile  dis- 
I  Kuise.     In  an  intercepted  letter  of  Arnold,  which 
lately  fell  into  our  hands,  he  proposes  an  interview 
I   "to  settle  tbe  risksand  profitaof  tbe  copartnership," 
I  and  in  tbe  anme  style  of  metaphor  intinintes  an  ex- 
pected augmentation  of  tlie  garrtsoii.  and  speaks  of 
it  OS  themeansofeitendiiiB  their  traffic.    It  appears 
I  by  another  letter,  that  Aiiilre  was  to  have  met  him 
I  on  the  lines,  under  the  sanction  of  a  flag,  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  John  AndersoD.    But  some  cause 
I  or  other,  not  known,  prevented  this  interview. 

The  twentieth  of  hut  month,  Kobinson  and  Andre 
,  went  up  the  river  in  the  Vulture  sloop  of  war. 
I  Rcbinson  sent  a  flog  to  Arnold  with  two  letters,  one 
to  General  Putnam,  enclosed  in  another  to  Idnuelt 
pmposing  an  interview  with  Putnam,  or  in  his 
I  absence  with  Arnold,  to  ailjust  some  private  eon- 
cerns.  Tbe  one  to  General  I'utnam  was  evidently 
meant  as  a  cover  tu  the  other,  in  case,  by  accident. 
the  letters  should  have  fallen  under  the  inspection 
of  a  third  person. 

General  Washington  croMed  the  nver  on  his  war 
to  Hartford,  the  day  tliese  despatches  arrived. 
Arnold,  conceiving  he  must  have  heard  of  the  flag, 
thought  it  neeeuary,  for  the  sake  of  appeuancea,  to 
submit  the  letters  to  him.  and  nsk  his  opinion  of  the 
propriety  of  complying  with  the  request.  The  Ge- 
neral, with  his  luual  caution,  thouj^  without  the 
least  surmise  of  tbe  design,  dissuaded  him  from  it, 
and  advised  him  to  reply  to  Robinson,  that  what- 
ever related  to  his  private  affairs  must  bo  of  a  civil 
nature,  and  could  only  properly  be  addressed  to  the 
civil  authority.  This  reference  fortunately  deranged 
the  plnn.  ai:d  was  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  events 
that  led  to  the  detection.  The  interview  could  no 
longer  take  place  in  the  form  of  a  flag,  but  was 
obliged  to  be  managed  In  a  secret  manner. 

Arnold  employed  one  Smith  to  go  on  board  the 
Vulture  the  night  of  the  tweiitv-sevond.  to  bring 
Aniln't  on  shore  with  a  |)ass  for  Air.  John  Ai.derson. 
Aiidr6  oame  ashore  accordingly,  and  tra*  conducted 
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within  %  pioket  of  oun  to  the  hooM  of  Smithy  where 
Arnold  and  he  renuuned  together  in  elose  confer- 
enee  all  that  night  and  the  day  following.  At  day- 
ii^t  in  the  morning,  the  commanding  officer  at 
KiDg^t  Ferry,  without  the  priyity  of  Am<dd,  moved 
a  couple  of  pieces  of  cannon  to  a  point  opponte  to 
where  the  Vulture  lay,  and  obliged  her  to  take  a 
more  remote  station.  This  event,  or  some  lurking 
distrust,  made  the  boatmen  refuse  to  convey  the 
two  passengers  back,  and  disconcerted  AmoM  so 
much,  that  by  one  of  those  strokes  of  infatuation 
which  often  confound  the  schemes  of  men  conscioos 
of  guilt,  he  insisted  on  Andre's  exchanging  his  uni- 
form for  a  disguise,  and  returning  in  a  mode  differ- 
ent from  that  in  which  he  came.  Andr^,  who  had 
been  undesignedly  brought  within  our  posts,  in  the 
first  instance,  remonstrated  wannly  against  this  new 
and  dangerous  expedient.  But  Arnold  pernsting 
in  declanng  it  impossible  for  him  to  return  as  he 
eame,  he  at  length  reluctantly  yielded  to  his  direo- 
tion,  and  consented  to  change  ms  dress,  and  take  the 
route  he  recommended.  Smith  furnidied  the  dis- 
ffoise,  and  in  the  evening  passed  King's  Ferry  with 
him)  and  proceeded  to  Crompond,  where  they  stopped 
the  remainder  of  the  night  (at  the  instance  of  a 
miliUa  officer),  to  avoid  being  suspected  by  him. 
The  next  momins  they  resumed  their  journey. 
Smith  accompanying  Andr^  a  little  beyond  Pine's 
Bridge,  where  he  left  him.  He  had  reached  Tarry- 
town,  when  he  ww  Uken  up  by  three  miUtU  men. 
who  rushed  out  of  the  wooos,  and  seized  his  hone. 
At  this  critical  moment,  his  presence  of  mind  for- 
sook him.  Instead  of  producing  his  pass,  which 
would  have  extricated  tiim  from  our  parties,  and 
could  have  done  him  no  harm  with  his  own,  he  asked 
the  militia  men  if  they  were  of  the  upper  or  lower 
party,  distinctive  ap^llatious  known  among  the 
refugee  corps.  The  militia  men  replied,  they  were 
of  the  lower  party ;  upon  which  be  told  them  he 
WHS  a  British  officer,  and  pressed  them  not  to  detain 
him  as  he  was  upon  urgent  businesSb  This  confes- 
sion removed  all  doubt;  and  it  was  in  vain  he  sfter- 
wards  produced  his  pass.  He  was  instantly  forced 
off  to  a  phice  of  greater  security;  where,  after  a 
careful  search,  there  were  fi>und  concealed  in  the 
feet  of  his  stockings,  several  papers  of  importance 
delivered  to  him  by.  Arnold.  Among  these  there 
were  a  plan  of  the  fortifications  of  West  Point,  a 
memorial  from  the  engineer  on  the  attack  and 
defence  of  the  place,  returns  of  the  garrison,  cannon, 
and  stores,  copy  of  the  minutes  of  a  council  of  war 
held  by  General  Washington  a  few  weeks  before. 
The  prisoner  at  first  was  inadvertently  ordered  to 
Arnold ;  but  on  recollection,  while  still  on  the  way, 
he  was  countermanded  and  sent  to  Old  Salem. 

The  papers  were  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Gknend 
Washington,  which  having  taken  a  route  different 
from  that  by  which  he  returned,  made  a  circuit, 
that  afforded  leisure  for  another  letter,  through  an 
ill-judged  delicacy,  written  to  Arnold,  with  mfor- 
mation  of  Anderson's  capture,  to  get  to  him  nn  hour 
before  General  Washington  arrived  at  his  quarters, 
time  enough  to  elude  the  fate  tliat  awaited  him. 
fie  went  down  the  river  in  his  barge  to  the  Vulture, 
with  such  precipitate  confusion,  that  he  did  not  take 
with  him  a  single  paper  useful  to  the  enemy.  On 
the  first  notice  of  the  affair  he  was  pursued,  but 
much  too  late  to  be  overtaken. 

There  was  some  colour  for  imagining  it  was  a 
part  of  the  plan  to  betray  the  General  into  the 
Iiands  of  the  enemy :  Arnold  was  veir  anxious  to 
ascertain  from  him  the  precise  day  of  his  return, 
and  the  enemy's  movements  seem  to  have  corres- 
ponded to  this  point.  But  if  it  was  really  the  case, 
It  was  very  injudicious.     The  success  must  have 


depended  on  surprise,  and  as  the  offieera  at  the 
adVaneed  posts  were  not  in  the  secret,  their  measnrea 
might  have  given  the  alarm,  and  General  Washing- 
ton, taking  the  command  of  the  post,  might  have 
rendered  the  whole  scheme  abortive.  Arnold,  it  is 
true,  had  so  dispersed  the  garrison  as  to  have  made 
a  defence  difficult,  but  not  impracticable ;  and  the 
acquisition  of  West  Point  was  of  such  magnitude  to 
the  enemy,  that  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  con- 
nect it  with  any  other  object,  however  gi  eat,  which 
might  moke  the  obtaining  uf  it  precarious. 

Arnold,  a  moment  before  his  setting  out,  went 
into  Mrs.  Arnold's  apartment,  and  informed  her  that 
some  transactions  had  just  -come  to  light,  which 
must  forever  banish  him  from  his  country.  She 
fell  into  a  swoon  at  this  declaration,  and  he  left  her 
in  it  to  consult  his  own  safety,  till  the  servants, 
alarmed  by  her  cries,  came  to  her  relict  She 
remained  frantic  all  day,  accusing  every  one  who 
approached  her  with  an  intention  to  murder  her 
child  (an  infant  in  her  arms),  and  exhibiting  eveiy 
other  mark  of  the  most  genuine  and  agonizing  dis- 
tress. Exhausted  by  the  fatigue  and  tumult  of  her 
spirits,  her  phrenzy  subsided  towards  evening,  and 
she  sunk  into  all  the  sadness  of  affliction.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  have  been  touched  with  her  situa- 
tion ;  everything  affecting  in  female  tears,  or  in  the 
misfortunes  of  beauty,  everything  pathetic  in  the 
wounded  tendemees  of  a  wife,  or  in  the  appre- 
hensive fondness  of  a  mother,  and,  till  I  have  rea- 
son to  change  the  opinion,  I  will  add,  everything 
amiable  in  suffering  innocence,  conspired  to  make 
her  an  object  of  sympathy  to  all  who  were  present 
She  experienced  the  most  delicate  attentions,  and 
every  mendly  office,  till  her  departure  for  Philadel- 
phia. 

Andr6  was,  without  loss  of  time,  conducted  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army,  wliere  he  was  imme- 
diately brought  before  a  board  of  general  officers,  to 
prevent  all  possibility  of  misrepresentation  or  cavil 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

The  board  reported  that  he  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  spy,  and  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of 
nations,  to  suffer  death,  which  was  executed  two 
days  after. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  any  man  suffer  death  with 
more  justice,  or  deserve  it  less.  The  first  step  he 
took  after  his  capture,  was  to  write  a  letter  to  Gene- 
ral Washington,  conceived  in  terms  of  dignity  with- 
out insolence,  and  apology  without  meanness.  The 
scope  of  it  was  to  vmdicate  himself  from  the  impu- 
tation of  having  assumed  a  mean  character,  for 
treacherous  or  interested  purposes;  asserting  that 
he  had  been  involuntarily  an  impostor;  that  contrary 
to  his  intention,  which  was  to  meet  a  person  for  in- 
telligence on  neutral  ground,  he  had  been  betra^red 
within  our  posts,  and  forced  into  the  vile  condition 
of  an  enemy  in  disguise;  soliciting  only  that  to 
whatever  rigour  policy  might  devote  him,  a  decency 
of  treatment  might  be  ol«erved  due  to  a  person 
who,  though  unfortunate,  had  been  guilty  of  nothinff 
dishonourable.  His  request  was  granted  in  its  fiiu 
extent ;  for  in  the  whole  progress  of  the  afEsir,  he 
was  treated  with  the  most  scrupulous  deUcaey. 
When  brought  before  the  board  of^  officers,  he  met 
wiUi  every  mark  of  indulgence,  and  was  required 
to  answer  no  interrogatory  which  would  even  em- 
barrass his  feelings.  On  his  part,  while  he  carefully 
concealed  everyUiing  that  might  implicate  others, 
he  frankly  confessed  all  the  facts  relating  to  him- 
self, and  upon  his  confession,  without  the  trouble  of 
examining  a  witness,  the  board  made  their  report 
The  members  were  not  more  impressed  with  the 
candour  and  firmness,  mixed  with  a  becoming  sen- 
sibility, which  he  displayed,  than  he  was  penetrated 
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wHh  th€ir  liberality  And  pdliten«&  He  Aoknow- 
ledged  the  generosity  of  the  behavioar  towards  him 
in  e^ery  respect,  but  partietdarly  in  this,  in  the 
•trongest  terms  of  manly  gratitude.  In  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  gentleman  who  vinted  him  after  his 
trial,  he  said,  he  flattered  himself  he  had  never  been 
Uhberal ;  but  if  there  were  any  remains  of  pre|iidioe 
in  his  mind,  his  present  experience  must  obliterate 
theoL 

In  one  of  the  visits  I  made  to  him  (and  I  saw  him 
several  times  during  his  confinement),  he  begged 
me  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  request  to  the  General,  for 
permission  to  send  an  open  letter  to  Sir  Henry 
Cflinton.  *'  I  foresee  my  fate,**  said  he,  *'  and  though 
I  pretend  not  to  play  the  hero,  or  to  be  indifferent 
about  life,  yet  1  am  reconciled  to  whatever  may 
happen,  conscious  that  misfortune,  not  guilt,  has 
brought  it  upon  me.  There  is  only  one  thing  that 
disturbs  my  tranquillity.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  has 
been  too  good  to  me;  he  has  been  lavish  of  his  kind- 
Bess ;  I  am  bound  to  him  by  too  many  obligations, 
aftd  love  him  too  well  to  bear  the  thought  that  he 
should  reproach  himself,  or  others  should  reproach 
him,  on  the  supposition  of  my  having  conceived 
myself  obliged,  by  his  instructions,  to  run  the  risk  I 
did.  I  would  not,  for  the  worid,  leave  a  sting  m 
his  mind  that  should  embitter  his  future  days."  He 
could  scarce  finish  the  sentence .  bursting  into  tears. 
In  spite  of  his  efforts  to  suppress  them,  and  with 
difficulty  coUectiug  himself  enough  afterwards  to 
add,  "  I  wish  to  be  permitted  to  assure  him,  I  did 
BOt  act  under  this  impression,  but  submitted  to  a 
necessity  imposed  upon  me,  as  contrary  to  my  own 
inclinations,  as  to  nis  orders."  His  request  was 
readily  complied  with,  and  he  wrote  the  letter  an- 
nexed, with  which  I  dare  say  you  will  be  as  much 
pleased  as  I  am,  both  for  the  sentiment  and  diction. 

When  his  sentence  was  announced  to  him,  he 
remarked,  that  since  it  was  his  lot  to  die,  there  was 
■bll  a  choice  in  the  mode,  whicK  woidd  make  a 
material  difference  to  his  feelings;  and  he  would  be 
happy,  if  possible,  to  be  indulged  with  a  professional 
death.  He  made  a  second  application  by  letter,  in 
concise  but  persuasive  terms.  It  was  thought  that 
this  indulgence,  being  incompatible  with  the  cus- 
toms of  war,  could  not  be  ^ranted;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  determined,  in  bow  cases,  to  evade  an 
answer,  to  spare  him  tlie  sensations,  which  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  intended  mode  would  inflict. 

In  going  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  bowed  £smi- 
liarly  as  he  went  nlon^,  to  oil  those  viith  whom  he 
had  been  acquainted  in  his  confinement  A  smile 
of  complacency  expressed  the  serene  fortitude  of  his 
mind.  Arrived  at  the  fatal  spot,  he  asked,  with 
some  emotion,  *'must  I  then  die  in  this  manner  f" 
He  was  told  it  had  been  unavoidable.  **  I  am  recon- 
ciled to  my  fate  (said  he),  but  not  to  the  mode." 
Soon,  however,  recollecting  himself,  he  added,  **  it 
will  be  but  a  momentary  pang ;"  and  springing  upon 
the  cart,  performed  the  last  offices  to  himself;  with  a 
eomposure  that  excited  the  admiration  and  melted 
the  nearts  of  the  beholders.  Upon  being  told  the 
final  moment  was  at  hand,  and  asked  if  he  had  any- 
thing to  say,  he  answered,  "  nothing,  but  to  request 
you  will  witness  to  the  world,  that  I  die  lixe  a 
brave  man."  Among  the  extraordinary  cirqum- 
ftahces  that  attended  him,  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies  he  died  universally  regretted,  and  univer- 
sally esteemed. 

"Diere  was  sometliing  singularly  interesting  in  the 
character  and  fortunes  of  Andr6.  To  on  excellent 
understanding,  well  improved  by  education  and 
timvel,  he  united  a  peculiar  elegance  of  mind  and 
manners,  and  the  aa vantage  of  a  pleasing  person. 
It  is  said,  he  pceseseed  a  pretty  taste  for  the  fiine 


arts,  and  Juid  himaelf  attained  some  proficiency  in 
poetry,  music,  and  painting.     His  knowledge  ap- 

S eared  without  ostentation,  and  embellished  by  a 
iffidence  that  rarely  accompanies  so  many  talents 
and  accomplishments,  which  left  you  to  suppose 
more  than  appeared. 

His  sentiments  were  elevated,  and  inspired 
esteem ;— thev  had  a  softness  that  conciliated  affec- 
tion. His  elocution  was  handsome;  his  address 
easy;  polite,  and  insinuating.  By  his  merit,  lie  had 
aoQuired  the  unlimited  ocmfidence  of  his  General, 
ana  was  making  a  rapid  progress  in  military  rank 
and  reputation.  But  in  the  height  of  his  career, 
flushed  with  new  hopes  from  the  execution  of  a  pro- 
ject the  most  beneficial  to  his  party  that  could  be 
devised,  he  was  at  once  precipitated  from  the  sum- 
mit of  prosperity,  and  saw  all  the  expectations  of 
his  ambition  Ua^ed,  and  himself  ruined. 

The  character  I  have  given  of  him,  is  drawn 
partly  from  what  I  saw  of  him  myself,  and  partly 
from  information.  I  am  aware,  that  a  man  of  real 
merit  is  never  seen  in  so  favourable  a  lieht  aa 
through  the  medium  of  adversity.  The  clouds  that 
surround  him  are  shades  that  set  off  his  good  quali- 
ties Misfortune  cuts  down  the  little  vamties,  that 
m  prosperous  times  serve  as  so  many  spots  in  his 
virtues,  and  gives  a  tone  of  humility  that  makes  his 
worth  more  amiable.  His  spectators,  who  enjoy  a 
happier  lot,  are  less  prone  to  detract  from  it  through 
envy ;  and  are  more  disposed  by  compassion  to  give 
him  the  credit  he  deserves,  and  perhaps  even  to 
magnify  it 

I  sp^ik  not  of  Andre's  conduct  in  this  affair  as  a 
philosopher,  but  as  a  man  of  the  world.  The  author- 
ized maxims  and  practiceB  of  war  are  the  satires  of 
human  nature.  They  countenance  almost  every 
species  of  seduction,  as  well  as  violence;  and  tlie 
General  who  can  make  most  traitors  in  the  army  of 
his  adversary  is  frequently  most  applauded.  On 
Hiis  scale  we  acquit  Andre,  while  we  would  not  but 
condemn  him  if  we  were  to  examine  his  conduct  by 
the  sober  rules  of  philosophy  and  moral  rectitude. 
It  is,  however,  a  blemish  on  his  fame,  that  he  once 
intended  to  prostitute  a  flag, — about  this,  a  man  of 
nice  honour  ought  to  have  had  a  scruple ;  but  the 
temptation  was  great  Let  his  misfortunes  cast  a 
veil  over  his  error. 

Several  letters  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  others, 
were  received  in  the  course  of  the  affair,  feebly 
attempting  to  prove  that  Andre  came  out  under  the 
protection  of  a  flag,  with  a  passport  from  a  general 
offioer  m  actual  service;  and  consequently  could 
not  be  justly  detained.  Clinton  sent  a  deputation, 
comfYOsed  of  Lieutenant-General  Robinson,  Mr.  El- 
liot, and  Mr.  William  Smith,  to  represent,  as  he  said, 
the  true  state  of  Major  Andrus  case.  General 
Greene  met  Robinson,  and  had  a  conversation  with 
him,  in  which  he  reiterated  the  pretence  of  a  fla^, 
urged  Andre's  release  as  a  personal  favour  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  and  offered  any  friend  of  ours  in 
their  power  iu  exchange.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  frivolous  than  the  plea  wliich  was  used.  The 
fact  was,  that  besides  the  time,  manner,  object  of 
the  interview,  change  of  dress,  and  other  circum-' 
stances,  there  was  not  a  single  formality  customary 
with  flags;  and  the  passport  was  not  to  Major 
Andre,  but  to  Mr.  Anderson.  But  had  there  been, 
on  the  contrary,  all  the  formalities,  it  would  be  an 
abuse  of  language  to  say,  that  the  sanction  of  a  flag, 
for  corrupting  an  officer  to  betray  his  trust,  ought 
to  be  respected.  So  unjustifiable  a  purpose  would 
not  only  destroy  its  vahdity,  but  make  it  an  aggra- 
vation. 

AndW;  himself  has  answered  the  argument,  by 
ridiculing  and  exploding  the  idea,  in  his  examination 
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before  the  board  of  officerSp  It  was  a  weakness  to 
urge  it. 

There  was,  in  truth,  no  way  of  saving  him. 
Arnold  or  he  most  have  been  the  victim ;  the  for- 
mer was  out  of  our  power 

It  was  by  some  suspected,  Arnold  had  taken  his 
measures  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  the  interview 
had  been  discovered  in  the  act,  it  might  have  been 
in  his  power  to  sacrifice  Andr6  to  his  own  security. 
This  surmise  of  double  treachery,  made  them  ima- 
gine Clinton  would  be  induced  to  give  up  Arnold 
u>r  Andr6 ;  and  a  gentleman  took  occasion  to  sug- 
gest the  expedient  to  the  latter,  as  a  thing  that 
might  be  proposed  by  him.  He  declined  it  The 
moment  he  had  been  capable  of  so  much  frailty,  I 
should  have  ceased  to  esteem  him. 

The  infamy  of  Arnold's  conduct,  previous  to  his 
desertion,  is  only  equalled  by  his  baseness  since. 
Besides  the  folly  of  writing  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
that  Andre  had  acted  under  a  passport  irom  him, 
and  according  to  his  directions,  while  commanding 
officer  at  a  post,  and  that  therefore  he  did  not 
doubt  he  would  be  immediately  sent  in,  he  had  the 
effit>ntery  to  write  to  General  Washington  in  the 
same  spirit,  with  the  addition  of  a  menace  of  retalia- 
tion, it  the  sentence  should  be  carried  into  execution. 
He  has  since  acted  the  farce  of  sending  in  his  resig- 
nation. This  man  is,  in  every  sense,  despicable.  In 
addition  to  the  scene  of  knaverr  and  prostitution 
during  his  command  in  Philadelphia,  which  the  Inte 
seizure  of  his  papers  hns  unfolded,  the  history  of  his 
command  at  West  Point  is  a  history  of  little  as  well 
as  ereat  villanies.  He  practised  every  art  of  pecu- 
lation ;  and  even  stooped  to  connexion  with  the 
suttlers  of  the  garrison  to 'defraud  the  public 

To  his  conduct,  that  of  the  captors  of  Andrt) 
formed  a  striking  contrast  He  tempted  them  with 
the  offer  of  his  watch,  his  horse,  and  any  sum 
of  money  they  should  name.  They  rejected  his 
offers  with  indignation ;  and  the  gold  that  could 
seduce  a  man  high  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
his  country,  who  had  the  remembrance  of  past  ex- 
ploits, the  motives  of  present  reputation  and  future 
glory,  to  prop  his  integrity,  had  no  charms  for  three 
simple  peasants,  leaning  only  on  their  virtue  and  an 
honest  sense  of  their  duty.  While  Arnold  is  handed 
down,  with  execration,  to  future  times,  posterity 
will  repeat  with  reverence  the  names  of  Van  Wiirt, 
Paulding,  and  Williams. 

I  congratulate  my  friend  on  our  happy  escape 
from  the  mischiefs  with  which  this  treason  was  big. 
It  is  a  new  comment  on  the  value  of  an  honest  man, 
and,  if  it  were  possible,  would  endear  you  to  me 
more  than  ever.     Adieu. 

rtOM   TBS  XULOOIUJf   GST  OXN.  OBZEIfi;  BKFOKK    TUX    BOCntTT 

or  T1IK  CINCUfNATI. 

There  is  no  duty  that  could  have  been  assigned  to 
me  by  this  society  which  1  should  execute  with 
greater  alacrity  than  the  one  I  am  now  called  upon 
to  perform.  All  the  motives  capable  of  interesting 
an  mgenuous  and  feeling  mind  conspire  to  prompt  me 
to  its  execution.  To  commemorate  the  talents,  vir- 
tues, and  exploits,  of  great  and  good  men,  is  at  all 
times  a  pleasing  task  to  those  who  know  how  to  es- 
teem them.  But  when  such  men,  to  the  title  of 
superior  merit,  join  that  of  havii^g  been  the  defend- 
ers and  guardians  of  our  country ;  when  they  have 
been  connected  with  us  as  compuuious  in  the  same 
dangers,  sufferings,  misfortunes,  and  triumphs;  when 
they  have  been  allied  to  us  in  the  still  more  endear- 
ing character  of  friends ;  we  recall  the  ideas  of  their 
worth  with  sensations  that  affect  us  yet  more  nearly, 
and  feel  an  involuntary  propensity  to  consider  their 
fame  as  our  own.     We  seem  to  appropriate  to  our- 


selves the  good  they  have  done ;  and  to  take  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  glory  they  have  acquired ;  and 
to  share  in  the  very  praise  we  bestow. 

In  entering  upon  a  subject  in  which  your  feelings 
as  well  as  my  own  are  so  deeply  concerned,  however 
it  miffht  become  me  to  follow  examples  of  humility, 
I  shall  refrain  from  a  practice  perhaps  not  leas  laud- 
able than  it  is  common.  I  cannot  prevail  upon  my- 
self to  check  the  current  of  your  sensibility  by  the 
cold  formalities  of  an  apology  for  the  defects  of  the 
speaker.  These  can  neither  be  concealed  nor  ex- 
tenuated by  the  affectation  of  diffidence ;  nor  even 
by  the  genuine  concessions  of  conscious  inability. 
^Tis  your  conmiand,  and  the  reverence  we  all  bear 
to  the  memory  of  him  of  whom  I  am  to  speak,  that 
must  constitute  my  excuse,  and  my  claim  to  your 
indulgence.  Did  I  even  possess  the  powers  of  ora- 
tory, I  should  with  reluctance  attempt  to  employ 
Uiem  upon  the  present  occasion.  The  native  Diil- 
lianey  of  the  diamond  needs  not  the  polish  of  art ; 
the  conspicuous  features  of  pre-eminent  merit,  need 
not  the  coloring  pencil  of  imagination,  nor  the  florid 
decorations  of  rhetoric 

From  you  who  knew  and  loved  him,  I  fear  not 
the  imputation  of  flattery,  or  enthusiasm,  when  I  in- 
dulge an  expectation,  that  the  name  of  Greene  will 
at  once  awaken  in  your  minds,  the  images  of  what- 
ever is  noble  and  estimable  in  human  nature  The 
fidelity  of  the  portrait  I  shall  draw,  will  therefore 
have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  your  sentence.  But 
I  dare  not  hope  that  it  will  meet  with  equal  justice 
from  all  others ;  or  that  it  will  entirely  escape  the 
cavils  of  ignorance  and  the  shafts  of  envy.  For 
high  as  this  great  man  stood  in  the  estimation  of  his 
country,  the  whole  extent  of  his  worth  was  httle 
known.  The  situations  in  which  he  has  appeared, 
though  such  as  would  have  measured  the  faculties 
and  exhausted  the  resources  of  men  who  migdit 
justly  challenge  the  epithet  of  great,  were  yet  in- 
competent to  the  full  display  of  those  various,  rare, 
and  exalted  endowments,  with  which  nature  only 
now  and  then  decorates  a  favorite,  as  if  with  inten- 
tion to  astonish  mankind. 

As  a  man,  the  virtues  of  Greene  are  admitted ;  as 
a  patriot,  he  holds  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank ;  as 
a  statesman,  he  is  praised ;  as  a  soldier,  he  is  ad- 
mired. But  in  the  two  last  characters,  especially  in 
the  last  but  one,  his  reputation  falls  far  below  hb 
desei*t  It  required  a  longer  life,  ond  still  greater 
opportunities,  to  have  enabled  him  to  exhibit,  in  full 
day,  the  vast,  1  had  almost  said  the  euormoua,  powers 
of  his  mind. 

The  termination  of  the  American  war — not  too 
soon  for  his  wislies,  nor  for  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try, but  too  soon  for  his  glory — put  an  end  to  his 
military  career.  The  sudden  termination  of  his  life, 
cut  him  off  from  those  scenes,  which  the  progress  of 
a  new,  immense,  and  unsettled  empire,  could  not  fiail 
to  open  to  the  complete  exertion  of  that  univenal 
and  pervading  genius  which  qualified  him  not  less 
for  the  senate  than  for  the  field. 

In  forming  our  estimate,  nevertheless,  of  his  cha- 
racter, we  are  not  left  to  supposition  and  conjecture 
We  are  not  left  to  vague  indications  or  uncertain 
appearances,  which  partiality  might  varnish  or  pre- 
juaice  discolor.  We  have  a  succession  of  de^ls,  as 
glorious  as  they  are  unequivocal,  to  attest  his  great- 
ness and  perpetuate  the  honors  of  his  name. 

It  is  an  observation,  as  just  as  it  is  common,  that 
m  those  great  revolutions  which  occasionally  con- 
vulse society,  human  nature  never  fails  to  be  brought 
forward  in  its  brightest  as  well  as  in  its  blackest 
colors:  and  it  has  very  properly  been  ranked  not 
among  the  least  of  the  advantages  which  compensate 
for  the  evils  they  produce,  that  they  serve  to  bring 
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to  light,  taleats  and  virtues,  which  might  otherwise 
have  laiiguished  in  obscurity,  or  only  shot  forth  a 
few  scattered  and  wandering  rays. 

Nathaniel  Greene  descended  from  reputable  pn- 
rents;  but  not  placed  by  birth  in  that  elevated 
rank  which,  under  a  monarchy,  is  the  only  sure  road 
to  those  employments  that  give  activity  and  scope 
to  abilities,  must,  in  all  probability,  have  contented 
himself  with  the  humble  lot  of  a  private  citizen,  or, 
at  most,  with  the  contracted  sphere  of  an  elective 
office,  in  a  colonial  and  dependent  government, 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  resources  of  his  own  mind, 
had  not  the  violated  rights  of  his  country  called 
bim  to  act  a  part  on  a  more  splendid  and  more  am- 
ple theatre. 

Happily  for  America,  he  hesitated  not  to  obey  the 
ealL  The  vigor  of  his  genius,  corresponding  with 
the  importance  of  the  prize  to  be  contended  for, 
overcame  the  natural  moderation  of  his  temper;  and 
though  not  hurried  on  by  enthusiasm,  but  animated 
by  an  enlightened  sense  of  the  value  of  free  govern- 
ment, he  cheerfully  resolved  to  stake  his  fortune,  his 
hopes,  his  life,  and  his  lienor,  upon  an  enterprise,  of 
the  danger  of  which  he  knew  the  whole  magnitude ; 
in  a  cause,  which  was  worthy  of  the  toils  and  of  the 
blood  of  heroes. 

The  sword  having  been  appealed  to,  at  Lexington, 
as  the  Arbiter  of  the  controversy  between  Great 
Britain  a  id  America,  Greene,  shortly  after,  marched, 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  to  join  the  American 
forces  at  Cambridge ;  determined  to  abide  the  awful 
decision. 

He  WHS  not  long  there  before  the  discerning  eye 
of  the  American  Fabius  marked  him  out  as  the  ob- 
ject of  his  confidence. 

His  abilities  entitled  him  to  a  pre-eminent  share 
in  the  councils  of  his  Chief  Ue  gained  it,  and  he 
preserved  it,  amidst  all  the  checkered  varieties  of 
military  vicissitude,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the  in- 
trigues of  jealous  and  aspiring  rivals. 

As  long  as  the  measures  which  conducted  us  safely 
through  the  first  most  critical  stages  of  the  war 
shall  be  remembered  with  approbation  ;  as  long  as 
the  enterprises  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  shall  be  re- 
garded as  the  dawnings  of  that  bright  day  which 
afterwards  broke  forth  with  such  resplendent  lus- 
tre ;  as  long  as  the  almost  magic  operations  of  the 
remainder  of  that  memorable  winter,  distinguished 
not  more  by  these  events  than  by  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  a  powerful  army  straitened  within 
narrow  limits  by  the  phantom  of  a  military  force, 
and  never  permitted  to  transgress  those  linuts  with 
impunity,  in  which  skill  supplied  the  place  of  means, 
and  disposition  was  the  substitute  for  an  army ;  as 
long,  I  say,  as  these  operations  shall  continue  to  be  the 
objects  of  curiosity  and  wonder,  so  long  ought  the 
name  of  Greene  to  be  revered  by  a  grateful  country. 
To  attribute  to  him  a  port  on  of  the  praise  which  ib 
due,  OS  well  to  the  formation  as  to  the  execution  of 
the  plans  that  effected  these  important  ends,  can  be 
no  derogation  from  that  wisdom  and  magnanhnity 
which  knew  how  to  select  and  embrace  counsels 
worthy  of  being  pursued. 

The  laurels  of  a  Henry  were  never  tarnished  by 
the  obligations  he  owea  and  acknowledged  to  a 
Sully. 

From  the  Heights  of  Monmouth  I  might  lead  you 
to  the  Plains  of  Springfield,  there  to  behold  the 
veteran  Knyphanssen,  at  the  head  of  a  veteran  army, 
baffled  and  almost  beaten  by  a  general  without  an 
array—aided,  or  rather  embarrassed,  by  small  fugi- 
tive bodies  of  volunteer  militia,  the  mimicry  of 
soldiership  I 

But  it  would  ill  become  me  to  detain  you  in  the 


contemplation  of  objects  diminutive  in  comparison 
with  those  that  are  to  succeed. 

Hitherto,  we  have  seen  the  illustrious  Greene 
acting  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  the  faint  glimmer- 
ings of  his  fame  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  superior 
I  rays  of  a  Washington.  Hoppy  was  it  for  him  to 
,  have  been  called  to  a  more  explicit  station.  Had 
this  never  been  the  case,  the  future  historian,  per- 
plexed between  the  panegyric  of  friends  and  satire 
of  enemies,  might  have  doubted  in  what  colors  to 
draw  his  true  character.  Accident,  alone,  saved  a 
Greene  from  so  equivocal  a  fate;  a  reflection  which 
might  damp  the  noble  ardor  of  emulation,  andcheak 
the  towering  flight  of  conscious  merit 

The  defeat  of  Camden,  and  the  misfortune  of 
Gates,  opened  the  career  of  victory  and  of  glory  to 
Greene.  Congress  having  resolved  upon  a  successor 
to  the  former,  the  choice  was  left  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  fell  upon  the  latter.  In  tliis  destina- 
tion, honorable  in  pro{>ortion  as  it  was  critical,  he 
acquiesced  with  the  mingled  emotions  of  a  great 
mind — impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty — allured  by  the 
hope  of  fame — apprised  of  the  danger  and  precari- 
ousness  of  the  situation,  yet  confident  of  its  own 
strength,  and  animated  by  the  magnitude  of  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  was  to  be  exerted. 

Henceforth  we  are  to  view  him  on  a  more  exalted 
eminence.  He  is  no  longer  to  figure  in  a:i  ambigu- 
ous or  secondary  light ;  he  is  to  shine  forth  the  arti- 
ficer of  his  own^lory — the  leader  of  armies  and  the 
deliverer  of  States  I 

BALLAD  LITERATURE,  &c^  OF  THE  INDIAN, 
FRENCH,  AND  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR5. 

OxE  of  the  >early  ballads  written  in  the  country 
ia  that  coin[)osed  about  1724,  on  the  encounter 
between  Captain  Love  well  and  Paugus,  an  Indian 
chief.  Lovewell  was  the  son  of  Zaccheus  Love- 
well,  an  ensign  in  Cromwell's  army,  who  emi- 
grated to  New  Hampshire  and  settled  at  Dun- 
stable, where  he  attained  the  wonderful  age  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Captain  Love- 
well  had,  previously  to  the  engagement  in  which 
he  lost  his  life,  taken  part  in  several  encounters 
with  the  Indians,  and  proved  hinbtelf  a  man  of 
skill  and  bravery.*  We  give  the  ballad  from  tlio 
appendix  to  the  reprint  of  Church's  Indian  Wars, 
by  Sanmel  G.  Drake,  with  the  valuable  notes 
added  by  the  editor. 

lovxwkll's  FiGirr. 

Of  worthy  Captain  Lovewell,  I  purpose  now  to 

sing. 
How  valiantly  he  served  his  country  and  his  King ; 
He  and  his  valiant  soldiers,  did  range  the  woods 

full  wide. 
And  hardsliips  they  endured  to  quell  the  Indians' 

pride, 

*Twas  nigh  unto  Pigwacket,f  on  the  eighth  day  of 
May,t 

They  spied  a  rebel  Indian  soon  after  break  of  day ; 

He  on  a  bank  was  walking,  upon  a  neck  of  land. 

Which  leads  into  a  pond^  as  we*re  made  to  under- 
stand. 

*  Farmer  and  Moore's  HUt  ColL  at  New  Hampshire,  L  25 ; 
iiL61 

t  Situated  on  the  npper  part  of  the  river  Saco,  then  fifty  miles 
troia  any  white  settlement — Farmer  and  Moore's  ColL  L  27.  It 
Is  In  the  present  town  of  Frycbure,  Maine. 

X  Thej  set  oat  ft>om  Dunstable  about  the  16th  April,  172&. 
Symmes"  narrative.  In  Farmer  and  Moore's  Coll.  L  2i. 

%  Oallod  Saoo  pond.  Some  call  this  LovewelPs  pond,  but 
LovewelPs  pond  Is  In  Wakefield,  where  he  some  time  before 
captured  a  company  ot  Indians,  who  were  on  their  waj  to 
attack  some  of  the  fifontler  towns. 
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Our  men  rcsolred  to  have  him  and  travell'd  two 

miles  round, 
Until  they  met  the  Indian,  who  boldly  stood  his 

ground; 
Then  spake  up  Captain  Lovewell,  "  Take  you  good 

heed,"  says  he, 
'*  Tliis  rogue  is  to  decoy  us,  I  very  plainly  see.* 

"  The  Indians  lie  in  ambush,  in  some  place  nigh  at 

hand, 
In  order  to  surround  us  upon  this  neck  of  land ; 
Therefore  we'll  march  in  order,  and  each  man  leaye 

his  pack,f 
That  we  may  briskly  fight  them  when  they  make 

their  attack.** 

They  came  unto  this  Indian,  who  did  them  thus  def^. 
As  soon  as  they  came  tiigh  him,  two  guns  he  did 

let  fly,t 
Which  wounded  Captain  Lovewell,  and  likewise  one 

man  more.g 
But  when  this  rogue  was  running,  they  laid  him  in 

his  gore  | 

Tben  having  sealp'd  tibe  Indian,  they  went  back  to 

the  spot. 
Where  they  had  laid  their  packs  down,  but  there 

they  found  them  not. 
For  tlie  Indians  having  spy'd  them,  when  they  them 

down  did  lay. 
Did  seize  them  for  their  plunder,  and  carry  them 

away. 

These  rebels  lay  in  ambush,  this  very  place  hard  by. 
So  that  an  English  soldier  did  one  of  tnem  espy. 
And  cried  out  "  Here's  an  Indian,"  with  that  they 

started  out, 
As  fiercely  as  old  lions,  and  hideously  did  shout 

With  that  our  valiant  English,  all  gave  a  loud  huzxa. 
To  show  the  rebel  Indians  tiiey  fear'd  them  not  a 

straw : 
So  now  the  fight  began,  and  as  fiercely  as  could  be. 
The  Indians  ran  up  to  them,  but  soon  were  foro'd  to 

flecT 

Then  spake  up  Captain  Lovewell,  when  first  the 

fight  began, 
"  fight  on,  my  valiant  heroes !  you  see  they  fall  like 

rain." 
For  as  we  are  informed,  the  Indians  were  so  thick, 
A  man  could  scarcely  fire  a  gun  and  not  some  of 

them  hit 

Then  did  the  rebels  try  their  best  our  soldiers  to 

surround, 
But  they  could  not  accomplish  it,  because  there  was 

a  pond, 
To  which  our  men  retreated  and  covered  aU  the 

rear,** 


*  This  Indian  was  out  a  hunting,  and  probably  had  no  know^ 
ledge  of  the  Englbh,  having  two  ducks  In  his  hand,  and  hU 
gnns  loaded  with  beavor  shot— Svmmes  and  Belknap. 

t  The  Indians  finding  their  packs,  learned  their  number,  and 
placed  themselves  to  surround  them,  when  they  returned. 

X  It  appears  from  Mr.  SymmeN  that  the  English  saw  the  In- 
dian coming,  and  secreted  themselves,  firing  at  him  first.  He 
then,  having  two  guns,  discharged  both,  and  wounded  the 
Captain  mortally. 

i  Samuel  Whhing. 

f  Ensign  Wyman  shot  him,  and  Mr.  Frye,  the  chaplain,  and 
another,  scalped  him. — Symnies. 

i  Both  jiartles  advanced  with  their  mms  presented,  and  when 
thevcame  within**  a  few  ynrdV  they  fired  on  both  sides. 
**The  Indians  fell  in  considerable  numbers,  but  the  English, 
moat.  If  not  all  of  them,  enaped  the  first  shot'*— lb.  Then  ad- 
vancing within  twice  the  length  of  their  guns,  slew  nine. — Pen- 
hallow. 

••  Twelve  were  killed  and  wounded  before  they  retrented  to 
the  pond.  There  was  a  small  bank,  which  served  thorn  as  a 
breastwork,  and,  perhaps,  saved  them  fh>m  an  immediate  de- 


The  rogues  were  fore'd  to  flee  them,  altho'  they 
skulk'd  for  fear. 

Two  logs  there  were  behind  them,  that  dose  toge- 
ther lay. 

Without  being  discovered,  they  could  not  get  away ; 

Therefore  our  valiant  English,  they  travell'd  in  a 
row. 

And  at  a  handsome  distance  as  they  were  wont  to  go. 

Twas  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  first  the  fight 

begun. 
And  fiercely  did  continue  untQ  the  setting  son ; 
Excepting  that  tlie  Indians,  some  hours  More  *twaa 

night. 
Drew  off  into  the  bushes  and  ceased  awhile  to  fight* 

But  soon  again  returned,  in  fierce  and  fiirious  mood. 
Shouting  as  in  the  morning,  but  yet  not  half  so  loud ; 
For  as  we  are  informed,  so  thick  and  fust  they  fell. 
Scarce  twentv  of  their  number,  at  night  did  get 
home  wellf 

And  that  our  valiant  English,  till  midnight  there  did 

stay. 
To  see  whether  the  rebels  would  have  another  fray ; 
But  they  no  more  returning,  they  made  off  towards 

their  home. 
And  brought  away  their  wounded  as  far  as  they 

could  come.^ 

Of  all  our  valiant  English,  there  were  but  thirty-foar. 
And  of  the  rebel  Indians,  there  were  about  four 

score. 
And  sixteen  of  our  English  did  safely  home  return. 
The  rest  were  killed  and  wounded,  for  which  we  oil 

must  mourn.  § 

Our  worthy  Captain  Lovewell  among  them  there 

did  die. 
They  killed  Lt  Robins, |  and  wounded  good  young 

Frye,t 
Who  was  our  English  chaplain ;  he  many  Indiana 

slew, 
And  some  of  them  he  scalp'd  when  bullets  round 

him  flew. 

Yoimg  FuUam**  too  Fll  mention,  because  he  fought 
so  well, 

EndeavouriLg  to  save  a  man,  a  sacrifice  he  fell ; 

But  yet  our  valiant  Englishmen  in  fight  were  ue'er 
dismay'd, 

But  still  they  kept  their  motion,  and  Wyman'sf  f  Cap- 
tain mode. 


feat    This  is  the  more  probable,  as  but  few  were  klllad  aftar- 
wards. — lb. 

*  They  probably  drew  off  to  take  care  of  the  woanded. 
Symmoa  nor  Pennallow  makes  mention  that  they  returned 
again  to  the  fight,  after  they  drew  off. 

t  Forty  were  said  to  be  killed  upon  the  qiot,  and  el|||iteeB 
more  died  of  their  wounds,— PenMUott. 

I  Solomon  Keyes,  after  receiving  three  wtmnda,  crawled 
along  the  shore  of  the  pond,  where  he  ebanoad  to  find  an  old 
canoQ,  into  which  he  rolled  himself,  and  the  wind  wafted  blm 
on  several  miles  toward  the  fort,  which  he  reached  In  safety. 
He  felt  his  end  amn-oachlng.  when  he  was  in  the  bunt,  into 
which  he  had  crawled,  only  to  die  in  neace,  and  to  maape  the 
scalping  knife,  but  wonderfully  reviveo.— ^yrnmet. 

S  Eiffht  were  left  in  the  woods,  whoee  wounds  were  so  bad 
that  they  could  not  travel,  of  whom  two  only  retamed.  One 
ran  away  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight 

I  He  belonged  to  Chelmesfnrd.  Being  mortally  wonnded, 
desired  to  have  two  guns  chanted,  and  left  with  hint,  which 
they  did.  He  said,  "  As  the  Indians  will  come  in  the  BBoraln; 
tu  scalp  me,  I  will  kill  one  more  of  them  If  I  ean.**— /ft. 

^  He  fell  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  He  was  tlM  oi^f 
son  of  Ou»t  James  Frye  of  Andover,  gradoatod  at  Harvaid 
college  in  1728,  and  was  chaplain  of  the  company. — fb, 

^  Only  son  of  Mi^or  Fullam  of  Weatoo,  was  istgaaat  of  the 
oomMny,  and  fell  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight — /». 

it  Ensign  Beth  Wyman  of  Wobiirn.    He  was  preaented  with 
a  silver  hllted  sword  for  his  good  conduct,  and 
Captain.    He  died  soon  after. 
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ihol  tiie  old  chief  Pangos,*  whieh  did  the  foe 

efeftt^ 

■et  his  men  in  order,  and  hrought  off  the 

Btreat; 

braving  many  dangers  and  hardshipe  in  the 

'ay, 

laxe  arriy'd  at  Donstable,  the  thirteenth  day 

rMay.t 

>  long-continued  contest  known  as  the  old 
h  War,  though  waged  at  a  comparative 
ce  from  tho  settled  portion  of  the  oonntr^, 
De  which  could  not  fail  to  leave  its  trace  m 
>pular  literature.  The  foe  was  one  whose 
lency,  in  the  opinion  of  a  great  part  of  the 
st^foreboded  destruction  to  soul  as  well  as 

The  Roman  Catholic  priest  represented 
em  which  they  detested;  the  Indian  was 
led  with  infant  recollections  and  the  tales  of 

of  the  fireside.  The  colonists  went  heart' 
ind  with  the  mother  country,  and  shared  to 
A  die  John  Bull  prejudice  and  contempt  of 
Lchman.  As  expedition  succeeded  ezpedi- 
MitUe  followed  after  battle,  the  companion- 
I  different  scenes  of  danger  and  endurance 

ft  union  of  feeling  among  the  represent- 
ed different  portions  of  tne  country,  and. 
it  furnished  a  school  of  war&re,  presented 
N)  of  federative  union. 

jorr  has  been  active  in  identifying  the  local- 
r  the  war  and  in  preserving  the  memory 
heroes,  but  has  bestowed  slight  care  on  a 
ment  which  has  claims  equal  to  these — ^the 
ration  of  the  ballad  and  song  which  cheered 
Dg  march  of  the  soldier  through  the  wil- 
B,  and  warmed  the  hearts  of  his  kindred  at 
«de.  Many,  probably,  of  the  fugitive  pro- 
»  of  which  we  have  spoken  have  perished, 
le  tines  of  some  which  remain  may  to  us 
ttle  of  the  spirit-stirring  element^  but  they 
•rthy  of  regard  for  their  past  services. 
of  the  first  in  order  of  the  productions  to 
we  have  alluded  is  a  little  duodecimo  pam- 
of  thirty  pages,  entitle<l  Tilden'8  liiseel- 
§  PoenM  an  Divers  OeeaHam^  ehieffy  to 
ts  €Md  rouge  the  Soldiers,  Printed  1766. 
ow  nothing  of  the  author  beyond  the  in- 
ion  he  ftimishes  us  in  his 

FixTAoi,  OK  unoDuonoK. 

Nn  AND  CouBTKOus  Rsader: 
By  justly  seem  a  matter  of  great  surprise  that 
near  70  years  of  age  shoula  attempt  to  be  an 
:  it  may  justly  be  deemed  by  you,  or  any 
lentleman,  to  bie  the  product  of  superannua- 
Yet,  Courteous  Reader,  I  have  some  excuses 
ce,  for  di^gin^  up  ruety  talents  out  of  the 
io  long  lam  hid.  In  the  first  place,  when  I 
ung  I  was  bashful,  and  could  not  stand  the 

a  lau^h ;  but  having  observed  the  press  for 
rs,  which  has  stood  open  and  free  to  every 
ribbler,  who  have  come  off  with  impunity 

of  the  punishment,  I  tho't  they  would  have 


rofLoveweirsmenkMwPaiignBpeTSoiisny.  A  bog* 
In  finrned  a  port  of  bis  dreae.  From  Mr.  Byrnmes*  ao- 
appears  that  John  Chamberhdn  killed  him.  Ther 
en  tofrether  some  time  in  the  flffht,  and  afterwards  both 
d  to  K)  to  the  pond  to  wash  ont  their  gnns.  which  were 
t  Qseleas  bj  so  fluent  flrti^  Here  the  challenge  was 
'  PtagoBi  **  It  Is  yon  or  L**  As  soon  as  the  guns  were 
I  they  tired,  and  Paogus  fell 

nao  and  three  others  did  not  arrive  nntil  the  15th,  but 
1  body,  OQtialsttng  of  twelve,  arrived  the  IMl 


^  had ;  I  am.  thereby  einboLloned  to  venture  myself 
among  the  rest  But,  ingeuious  sirs,  I  think  I  have 
greater  and  nobler  views ;  for  sinee  brave  soldiers 
are  the  very  life,  nerves,  and  sinews  of  their  country, 
and  cannot  be  too  muoh  honored,  nor  too  well  paid 
^-being  a  lover  of  martial  discipline — ^I  tho't  at  this 
critical  juncture  it  might  be  of  some  service  to  the 
public,  to  attempt  to  animate,  and  stir  up  the  mar- 
tial spirits  of  our  soldiery,  which  is  the  utmost  I  can 
do  under  my  present  circumstances.  The  small 
effort  I  made  last  spring  was  so  well  accepted  bv  the 
gentlemen  of  the  army,  that  I  am  thereoy  embold- 
ened to  revise  that,  ana  some  other  pieces,  and  put 
them  into  a  small  pamphlet  I  have  nothing  fiirtner 
to  say,  Gentlemen,  but  conclude  with  the  two  fol- 
lowing stansas : — 

Kind  Sirs,  if  that  you  will  accept, 

This  pretty  Pamphlet  as  a  gift :  m 

Witii  all  tne  powers  I  have  left,  * 

I  will  consult  your  Honor, 
But  if  you  throw  her  quite  away, 
As  I  confess  you  iustly  may, 
Tve  notiiin^  further  for  to  say ; 

But  spit  and  tread  upon  ner. 

But  if  that  kindly  you  receive. 

And  grant  the  Siuise  a  blest  reprieve; 

That  little  while  she  has  to  live. 

Twill  give  her  life  and  motion. 
And  make  her  crazy  pinions  strong; 
Thro*  lofty  theme  she  11  fly  along. 
And  every  stanza  in  her  song. 

Shall  stand  at  your  devotion. 

The  work  opens  as  a  patriotic  work,  designing 
to  fill,  in  due  course,  all  the  regular  requirements 
of  such  a  production,  with 

THB  BSXnSH  uos  aOUBHI. 

Hail  I  g^eat  Apollo  guide  my  feeble  pen. 
To  rouse  the  august  lion  from  his  den. 
Exciting  vengeance  on  the  worst  of  men« 

Rouse,  Britiih  Lion,  from  thy  soft  repose, 
And  take  revenge  upon  the  worst  of  foes. 
Who  try  to  ring  and  haul  you  by  the  nosSi 

They  always  did  thy  quiet  breast  annoy. 
Raising  rebellion  with  the  Rival  Boy, 
Seeking  thy  faith  and  iuf  rest  to  destroy. 

Treaties  and  oaths  they  always  did  break  thro^; 
They  never  did  nor  wou'd  keep  faith  with  you. 
By  popes  and  priests  indulged  so  to  do. 

All  neighbouring  powers  and  neutral  standers  by 
Look  on  our  cause  with  an  impartial  eye. 
And  see  their  falseness  and  their  perfidy. 

Their  grand  encroachments  on  us  ne*er  did  oeaae^ 
But  by  indulgence  mightily  increase. 
Killing  and  scalping  us  in  times  of  peace 

They  buy  our  scalps,  ezeiting  savage  dans. 
In  cniKlren's  blood  for  to  embue  their  hands, 
Assisted  by  their  emel  Gallic  bands. 

The  British  lion  on  his  legs,  with  rampant  tail, 
wo  have  next  The  English  Soldiers  Eneouretged^ 
from  which  we  take  a  passage  exhibiting  the 
grievances  complained  of: — 

From  Aeadia  to  the  Ohio  river. 

They  seize  your  lands  where  Jove  is  not  the  giver ; 

Laymff  a  plan  that  they  in  time  to  oome. 

O'er  all  these  lands  may  sing  their  Te  Deum  ; 

And  cloud  your  sun  with  Popish  superstition. 

And  make  yon  dread  their  bloody  inquisition. 
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In  vain  youHl  sigh,  and  make  your  sad  complainta 

Unto  tlicsc  idiot-worshippers  of  saints. 

Better  to  die  if  Heaven  sees  it  fit, 

In  fields  of  blood,  than  ever  to  submit : 

Go,  heroes  bold,  you've  a  commission  given 

From  George,  our  king,  and  the  great  King  of 

Heaven. 
The  blood  of  infants  orieth  from  the  ground. 
With  scalped  mothers  scattered  up  and  down. 
Revenge,  revenge  our  blood  and  righteous  cause 
Upon  these  rogues  who  break  all  nature's  laws. 
In  coverts  they  watch  manv  days  and  nights, 
To  take  a  time  to  do  their  Dase  exploits. 
Scalp  a  few  children,  home  again  they  run. 
And  swing  their  scalps  and  sing  their  Te  Dfttm : 
ITiey've  murther'd  thus  in  all  our  north  frontiers, 
Fill'd  mothers'  hearts  with  sighs  and  groans  and 

tears, 
And  Ikus  they've  acted  more  than  three-soore  years. 
Had  ever  mortals  such  a  cursed  foe! 
Ask  Jove  or  Mars,  and  they  will  tell  you  na 

Next  follows  Braddock^9  Fate^  ioith  an  Incite- 
ment to  Revenge^  composed  August  20,  1755. 
W©  select  a  passage,  headed 

BIS  KPITAPB. 

Beneath  this  stone  brave  Braddoek  lies^ 
Who  always  hated  cowardice. 
But  fell  a  savage  sacrifice ; 

Amidst  his  Indian  foes. 
I  charge  you,  heroes,  of  the  ground, 
To  guard  his  dark  pavilion  round. 
And  keep  off  all  obtruding  sound. 

And  cherish  his  repose. 

Sleep,  sleep,  I  say,  brave  valiant  man. 
Bold  death,  at  last,  has  bid  thee  stand. 
And  to  resign  thy  g^eat  demand. 

And  cancel  thy  conunission: 
Altho'  thou  didst  not  much  incline, 
Thy  post  and  honors  to  resign  ; 
Now  iron  slumber  doth  confine ; 

None  envy's  thy  condition. 

A  survey  of  the  battle  so  rouses  the  author, 
that  he  gives  us  some  glimpses  of  his  own  indi- 
viduality : — 

Their  skulking,  scalping,  murdering  tricks 

Have  so  enraged  old  sixty-six,* 

With  legs  and  arms  like  withered  sticks. 

And  youthful  vigor  gone; 
That  if  he  lives  another  year, 
Complete  in  annor  he'll  appear. 
And  laugh  nt  death,  and  scoff  at  fear, 

To  right  his  country's  wrong. 

Let  young  and  old,  both  high  and  low. 
Arm  well  against  Uiis  savage  foe, 
Who  all  around  environ  us  so ; 

The  sons  of  black  delusion. 
New  EIngland's  sons,  you  know  their  way, 
And  how  to  cross  them  in  their  play. 
And  drive  these  murderinff  dogs  away, 

Unto  their  last  confusion. 

One  bold  effort  O  let  us  make. 
And  at  one  blow  behead  the  snake : 
And  then  these  savage  powers  will  break, 

Which  long  have  us  oppressed. 
And  this,  brave  soldiers,  will  we  do. 
If  Heaven  and  George  shall  say  so  too : 
And  if  we  drive  the  matter  thro' 

The  land  will  be  at  rest 


^  The  Author. 


Gome,  every  soldier,  charge  your  gun. 
And  let  your  task  be  killing  one: 
Take  aim  untQ  the  work  is  done: 

Don't  throw  away  your  fire ; 
For  he  that  fires  without  an  aim, 
May  kill  his  friend,  and  be  to  blama, 
And  in  the  end  come  off  with  shame, 

When  forced  to  retire. 

O  mother  land,  we  think  we're  sure 
Sufiicient  is  thy  marine  powers. 
To  dissipate  all  eastern  showers: 

And  if  our  arms  be  blest. 
Thy  sons  in  North  America 
Will  drive  these  hell-bom  don  away 
Aa  far  beyond  the  re^ms  of  day. 

As  east  is  from  the  west 

Forbear,  my  muse,  thy  barbarous  song; 
Upon  this  theme  tliou  st  dwelt  too  long. 
It  is  too  high  and  much  too  strong, 

Tlie  learned  won't  allow : 
Much  honor  should  accrue  to  him. 
Who  ne'er  was  at  their  Academ, 
Come,  bU»t  out  every  ^elesem  ;• 

Get  home  unto  thy  plow. 

A  poem  follows  on  The  Christian  JSTero^  &r 
'Kew  England's  Triumph ;  written  soon  a^fUr  the 
wecess  of  our  arms  at  Nova  Scotia^  and  the  Sig- 
nal Victory  at  Lake  George^  after  which  we  find 
The  Soldiers  Beproved  for  BeJUcting  on  one 
another.  The  remaining  pieces  consist  of  versea 
on  The  Vanity  and  Uncertainty  of  all  Sublu- 
nary Things;  An  Epitaph  upon  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton; and  An  Essay  on  Progedies  and  i!artkq%Mkes, 

We  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  stirring  of 
our  specimens  to  The  History  of  An  Expedition 
against  Fort  Du  Qnesne  in  1755  under  M^jor- 
General  Braddoek,  edited  from  the  original  manu- 
scripts by  Winthrop  Sai^nt,  M.A. ;  publi^ed 
during  the  present  year  by  the  Pennsylvania  Uii^ 
toriciu  Society.  ^^  This  jingling  provincial  ballad,'* 
says  Mr.  Sargent,  ^^  was  competed  in  Chester  coun- 
ty, PennHylvanio,  while  the  army  was  on  its 
march  in  the  spriug  or  early  summer  of  1755. 
During  the  Revolution  it  was  still  a  fauorite  song 
there,  the  name  of  Lee  being  substituted  for  Brad- 
dock.  It  has  never,  I  believe,  appeared  in  print 
before.    There  is  no  doubt  of  its  authentioity." 

To  arms,  to  arms  I  my  jolly  grenadiers! 

Hark,  how  the  drums  do  roll  it  along  I 
To  horse,  to  horse,  with  valiant  good  cSeer ; 
We'll  meet  our  proud  foe  before  it  is  long^ 
Let  not  your  courage  fail  you ; 
Be  valiant,  stout,  and  bold ; 
And  it  will  soon  avail  you. 
My  loyal  hearts  of  gold. 
Huzzah,  my  valiant  countrymen ! — again  I  tay  hTu- 

zahl 
Tis  nobly  done — ^the  day's  our  own — bnaadi,  hnnah, 

March  on,  march  on,  brave  Braddoek  leada  the  fore- 
most; 
The  battle  is  beffun  as  you  may  foiriy  see. 
Stand  firm,  be  bold,  and  it  will  soon  be  over; 
We'll  soon  gain  the  field  from  our  proud  enemy. 
A  squi^ron  now  appears,  my  Doys; 

If  that  they  do  but  stand  1 
Boys,  never  fear,  be  sure  you  mind 
The  word  of  command  I 


•  A  Dsme  the  author  gives  to  this  sort  ofmetra—ulaftgi^t  Mia 
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Hmiah,  my  valiant  eonntrymen  I  again  I  saj  hoz- 

zahl 
*T!s  Dobly  done— the  day's  our  owii^hozzah,  hozzahl 

See  how,  see  how,  they  break  and  fly  before  us  I 
See  how  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  plain  I 
Now,  now — now,  now,  our  country  will  adore  us ! 
In  peace  and  in  triumph,  boys,  when  we  return 
again  I 
Then  laurels  shall  our  glory  crown 

For  all  our  actions  told : 
The  hills  shall  echo  all  around. 
My  loyal  hearts  of  gold. 
Huzzah,  my  valiant  countrymen  I— 4igain  I  aay  huz- 

sah! 
"lis  nobly  done^the  day's  oar  own — ^hnzzah,  huzzah  I 

The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  September  80, 
1756,  contains  tho  following  spirited 

ODK  TO  nut  nrHABiTAim  or  rancsTLTAirxA. 

Still  shnll  the  tynint  scourge  of  Qaol 
With  wasteful  rage  resistless  fall 

On  Britain's  slumbering  race! 
Still  shall  she  wave  her  bloody  hand 
And  threatening  banners  o'er  this  land. 

To  Britain's  fell  disgrace  f 

And  not  one  ^enerons  chieftain  rise 
(Who  dares  the  frown  of  war  despise, 

And  treacherous  fear  disclaim) 
EQs  country's  ruin  to  oppose. 
To  hurl  destruction  on  her  foes, 

And  blast  their  rising  fame  f 

In  Britain's  cause,  with  yalour  fired, 
Braddock,  unhappy  chief  I  exjHred, 

And  claim'd  a  nation's  tear ; 
Nor  conld  Oswego's  bulwarks  stand 
Tlie  fury  of  a  savage  band, 

Though  Schuyler's  arm  was  there. 

Still  shall  this  motley,  murderous  crew 
Their  deep,  destructive  arts  pursue. 

And  general  horror  spreaal 
No— see  Britannia's  eemus  rise  I 
Swift  o'er  the  Atlantic  foam  she  flies 

And  lifts  her  laorell'd  head  I 

Lo!  streaming  through  the  clear  blue  sky. 
Great  Loudon's  awful  banners  fly, 

In  British  pomp  display'd! 
Soon  shall  the  gallant  chief  advance ; 
Before  him  shrink  the  sons  of  Franco, 

Confounded  and  dismay'd. 

Then  rise,  illustrious  Britons,  rise  I 
Great  Freedom  calls,  pursue  her  voic^. 

And  save  your  country's  shame ! 
Let  every  hand  for  Britain  arm'd, 
And  every  breast  with  virtue  wami'i^.. 

Aspire  at  deathless  fame  I 

But  chief,  let  Pennsylvania  wake. 
And  on  her  foes  let  terrors  shake. 

Their  rioomy  troops  defy ; 
For,  lo  I  her  smoking  farms  and  plains, 
Her  captured  yonths,  and  morder'd  swains. 

For  Tengeance  louder  cry. 

Why  should  we  seek  inglorious  rest, 
Or  sink,  with  thoughtless  ease  oppreas'd. 

While  war  insults  so  near? 
While  ruthless,  fierce,  nthiret  for  blood, 
Bellona's  sons,  a  desperate  brood! 

In  foriouB  bands  appear! 

Bouse,  rouse  at  once,  and  boldly  chase 
FVom  their  deep  haunts,  the  savage  race. 
Tin  they  confess  you  men. 


Let  other  Armstrortgs*  grace  the  field: 
Let  other  slaves  before  them  yield. 
And  tremble  round  Du  Quesne. 

And  thou,  our  chief,  and  martial  guide. 
Of  worth  approved,  of  valour  tried 

In  many  a  hard  campaign, 
0  Denny,  warmed  with  British  fire. 
Our  inexperienced  troops  inspire, 

And  conquest's  laurels  gain  I 

The  fine  song,  '•*'  How  stands  the  glass  around  V 
is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Oeneral  Wolte 
the  evening  before  the  attack  on  Quebec.  Woltb 
was  a  man  of  fine  tasfte  as  well  as  literary  ability, 
and  one  of  the  many  stftries  of  the  repetition  of 
Gray^s  Elegy  by  distinguished  men  on  their  death- 
beds, or  near  the  close  of  their  lives,  perpetnaten 
an  incident  of  the  same  eventful  evening.  "  As 
he  passed  from  ship  to  ship,^^  of  the  fleet  contain- 
ing his  troops,  ^^he  npoke  to  those  in  the  boat 
with  him  of  the  poet  Grny,  and  the  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard.  *  I,'  said  he,  '  would  pre- 
fer being  the  author  of  that  poem  to  the  glory  of 
beating  the  French  to-morroAv;^  and  while  the 
oars  struck  the  river  as  it  rippled  in  the  silence 
of  the  night  air  nnder  the  flowing  tide,  he  re- 
peated, 

"  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave 

Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave."* 


ROW  SXAHSS  THB  GLASS  AKOUMD? 

How  stands  the  gla!^^  around! 
For  shame  ye  take  no  care,  my  boys, 

How  stands  the  glass  around  r 

Let  mirth  and  wine  abound. 

The  trumpets  sound. 
The  colours  they  arc  flying,  boys. 

To  fight,  kill,  or  wound, 

May  we  still  be  found 
Content  with  our  hard  fate,  my  boys. 

On  the  cold  ground. 


Why,  soldiers,  why, 
Should  we  be  melancholy,  boysf 

Why,  soldiers,  why  f 

Whose  business  'tis  to  die  f 

What,  sighing!  fie! 
Don't  fear,  drink  on,  be  jolly,  boysf 

'TIS  he,  you  or  1 1 

Cold,  hot,  wet,  or  dry. 
We're  always  bound  to  follow,  boys. 

And  scorn  to  fly  1 

*Tis  but  in  vain,— 
I  mean  not  to  upbraid  yoo,  boys, — 

'TIS  but  in  vain. 

For  soldiers  to  complain : 

Should  next  campaign 
Send  US  to  him  who  made  us,  boys, 

We're  free  from  pain ! 

But  if  we  remain, 
A  bottle  and  a  kind  landlady 

Cure  all  again. 


*  The  worthy  and  gallant  GoIod«I  Armstrong,  who,  at  the 
head  of  a  nuinl>er  of  tho  provincial  troops,  destroyed  an  Indian 
town,  and  its  inhabitants,  within  twenty-flve  miles  of  Fort  Da 
Quesne. 

t  BsDeroft's  History  Unitsd  States,  Iv.  aUL 
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TbedesQ)  ofWotfe  called  fbrUi  many  monmM 
tributes  tu  bis  virtoes.  We  aelect  &  few  lines 
whioli  appeared  in  the  PeimsylTaiiiB  Qazetu, 
Not.  8,  1759. 

Hj  merits,  Wolfe,  tramcend  all  human  praiM, 

Tbe  breBthing  marble  or  the  mnie*'  Xnyt. 

Art  is  bnt  vaiii — the  force  of  langnaj^  wokk, 

To  paint  thy  virtaee,  or  tb;  aeUoiie  speak. 

Bad  I  Ducb^'s  or  Oodfrej^a  magic  skill, 

Eacb  line  t«  raise,  and  aiiiinate  at  will — 

To  KHue  eaah  nsuoD  dormant  in  the  aonl. 

Point  out  its  object,  or  ita  rage  oontrol — 

Han,  Wolfe,  some  faint  reieniblanee  ahoold  we  find 

Of  thoee  great  Tirtnat  titat  adoni'd  ihj  mind. 

like  Britain's  genina  abonldst  thou  then  appear, 

Hnriios  destruction  on  the  Qallie  rear — 

Vldle  France,  astonish'd,  trembled  at  thy  nght. 

And  placed  her  safety  in  ignoble  flight 

Hij  uit  grent  scene  ahoold  melt  eacli  Briton's  heart. 

And  rage  nud  grief  alternately  impart 

With  foee  ■urronnded,  midst  the  shadea  of  death, 
lliew   were  the  vords  that  eloeed  the  warrior^ 

"Ut  eyesight  fails! — but  doca  the  foe  retreat  I 
If  tney  retire,  Tm  happy  in  my  fatel" 
A  generous  chief,  to  viiom  the  hero  epoke, 
Cned,  "  S'.r,  they  fly  t — their  ranks  entirely  broke ; 
Whilal  thy  bold  troops  o'er  ilangbter'd  faeapa  ad- 

And  deal  line  vengeance  on  the  loni  of  France." 
The  plcasinjt  truth  rccalle  hie  parting  soni, 
And  fn>m  his  lipa  these  dying  accents  alolo: — 
"  Fm  siitiafiedr   be  uid,  then  wing'J  his  way, 
Oninlei]  by  angels  t«  celeslinl  day. 

An  awful  band ! — Britannis's  mighty  dead, 
Beceivesto  glory  his  immortal  shade, 
llarlborou^h  and  Talbot  hail  the  warlike  chief— 
Halket  and  Ilowe,  lata  objects  of  onr  grief. 
With  joyful  song  conduct  their  welcome  guest 
To  the  bright  mansions  of  el«mal  rest — 
For  those  ]>repared  who  merit  just  applause 
By  bravely  dying  in  their  oonntry's  cause. 


John  Mayleni  was  gradnated  at  Harvard  tn 
171B.  lie  published,  in  1758,  TA«  ConquMt  qf 
Louitbourff,  a  Poem,  8vo.  pp.  16,  and  in  the 
aaine  year,  Oallie  Perfidy,  a  Poem,  about  the 
tame  lenfcth.  His  name  appears  on  the  tiilc- 
noges  of  both  these  prodnctiona,  with  the  war- 
like affii,  "  Philo-bellum."  From  the  character 
of  some  unpublished  poems,  copied  in  a  MS.  col- 
lection mai^e  by  Dn  Simiti^re  the  antiquary,  pre- 
served in  ihe  Philadelphia  library,  he  appeara  to 
havelovedwineandVennsaswsJL  Dn  SimitiSre, 
who  appears  to  hare  hod  a  special  fbndDeeg  for 


liiinBelf  a  drunkard,  and  describes  an  attempt 
which  he  mode  to  hang  himself,  in  which  a 
brief  tension  of  the  rope  by  his  suspended  neck 
was  followed  by  an  abandonment  of  the  project, 
serious  reflection,  and,  up  to  the  date  of  the  let- 
ter, a  thorough  reformation . 

Maylcm's  poetic  ordnance  is  suggestive  of  the 
weight  of  trie  metal  ratlier  than  the  fire  and 
momentum  of  the  discharge.  We  will,  however, 
give  a  brit'f  jinasage  from  one  of  tlie  moat  intensi- 
fied of  iiis  "soimd  and  fSiry"  strains: — 


nan  ehirer  in  the  air,  and  sodden  pour 

A  <Jond  of  atoms,  in  a  aulphur  shower ; 

Or  in  their  city  wild  eoov  uliive  burst 

Ten  thousand  ways,  and  mingle  with  the  dnst, 

A  gaping  chasm  !□  their  wall  disclose, 

The  reeking  soldier  at  his  death  repoec; 

While  fate  m  showen  of  lead  connected  raina. 

And  wings  bmed  heroes  to  her  dark  dotnaina; 

The  cutting  grape^ot  spatter  o'er  the  beath. 

And  the  fierce  Inngrel  Old  the  ftlare  of  death. 

In  such  sod  scenes  alternately  involTed. 

Till  one  fair  season  half  her  ooursa  diseolred  ; 

Too  much  the  odds — tlie  OalUo  en«gns  stnok, 

By  all  their  patron  images  fonook. 

With  drooping  flog  and  solemn  paoe  advance. 

Their  coorisge  binta,  nor  more  can  stand  the  nhsnnr. 

Tl>e  last  sad  purpose  of  their  souls  impart. 

And  claim  the  mercy  of  a  British  heart 

The  following  decided  expression  of  oplnkm  is 
taken  fh)m  Dn  Simitiire's  MS.  copy: — 


Hie  dregs  of  Thames  and  Liffy's  sable  straan, 
Danubian  rubbish  and  the  Rhine's  my  tbemt^ 
Of  them  I  sing,  the  rebel  vagrant  rout, 
Base  omigraots  til  at  Europe  speweth  out. 
Their  country's  bnne,  such  traitroos  scoundrel  erew^ 
Tom  from  the  goola,  tbe  gallows,  and  the  stewi^ 
From  Europe's  plains  to  Nova  Scotia's  wuoda. 
Transported  over  the  great  Atlantio  floods ; 
In  shoals  they  come,  and  fugitive  invado 
The  horrid  gloom  of  Halifiu'a  shada 
Oh,  Ealifoil  the  worst  of  Ood's  creation, 
Powest  of  the  wont  scoundrels  of  each  notion : 
Whores,  n^es,  and  tttevea,  the  dregs  and  aemn  «f 


Just  such  a  scoundrel  pack  fint  peopled  Rome ; 

Send  them  to  bell  and  then  they  II  be  at  boDuk 

Another  of  the  poets  of  the  war  was 


We  know  nothing  of  this  writer  i] 
with  America  except  that  he  wrote  a  portian  cf 
his  poem  onWnr  in  Newfoundland,  in  ma  winter 
of  1756;  that  tbe  second  edition  cS  hw  perform- 
ance was  published  at  Portsmouth,  "in  Piae«- 
tnqua,  or  New  Hampeliire  Colony,  in  America, 
in  lT61,"  the  tirst  having  appeared  in  London  in 
1760,  and  the  third  "  in  Maasachnsetts  Colony,  in 
176S."  The  fourth  and  last  edition  was  publi^ed 
in  London  without  date,  but  must  hare  appeared 
in  or  before  1766,  as  we  find  it  ndvcrtiseu  in  Its 
complete  form  on  the  title-page  of  a  play,  T\* 
Conqufit  of  Canada,  by  the  same  writer,  and  it 
was  not  until  its  fourth  i«aue  that  it  attained  its 
ftoU  growth  of  tf  n  books.  He  was  also  the  an- 
thor  of  Stentorian  Eloqvtnee  and  Medical  Mai- 
libililu,  a  satire  in  verse  on  itinerant  pre«^era 
and  advertiung  quacks,  published  in  1771,  and  ot 
Benetolmee  and  Gratitude,  a  Petm,  in  177S. 

The  longest  and  moat  ambitioos  of  these  pro* 
ductions  is  the  Seroie  Poem  on  War.  The  sub- 
ject grew  upon  the  author  from  an  account  of 
the  eoniinest  of  Louishnrg  to  o  chronicle  at  the 
entire  war,  including  the  aohlevementa  of  the 
English  at  tlie  Havana  and  Manilla.  Wolfe  is  cf 
course  the  chief  hero  of  bis  cliruniole,  A  few 
lines  from  ihc  argument  of  bis  poem  will  dlqibf 
ita  style:— 
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I  nng  how  Wolfe,  the  fuithlcas  foe  engaged ; 
(For  where  Wolfe  led,  the  battle  fiercely  racfdl) 
The  harock  of  his  war,  the  monld'ring  walls ! 
QuebeeV  Cape  Breton's  fate;  the  oonquer'd  Gauls  I 
His  warlike  deeds,  no  doubt,  youll  all  approve, 
Whom  foea  admirel  and  conquVing  Britons  love. 
By  bloody  toils,  he  gaiu*d  ou  hostile  ground, 
Tnat    honcmr    great;    with    which    hia   mem'ry's 

crown*d : 
In  Britain's  cause  (amidst  the  martial  strife) 
He  fought,  he  conquered,  and  resign  d  his  hfe: 
So  Sampson  flung  proud  Dagon*s  temple  down, 
6ain*d  glorious  death  I  and  conquest!  and  renown  1 

Where  English,  Scotch,  and  bold  Hibernians  storm, 
(A  formidable  triple  union  forml) 
The  three-fold* pow'rs  their  gallantry  display, 
Like  powder,  shot,  and  fire,  impetuous  force  their 
way  I 

The  closing  simile  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
Btrangely  combined  vigor  and  absurdity  which 
characterize  this  odd  production. 

Oockings*s  versification  was  amended  by  prnc- 
tioe.  His  progress  reminds  us  of  those  remarkable 
specimens  of  improvement  put  forth  by  advertis- 
ing writing-masters  as  proofs  of  the  proficiency  of 
their  pupils.  As  a  specimen  of  bis  first  attempt 
we  will  give  the  salutation  of  Sophia  to  her  lover, 
Wolfe,  when  he  comes  to  take  leave  of  her  before 
leavinff  for  America,  an  interview  to  which  the 

general  has  worke<l  up  himself  and  his  audience 
y  a  preliminary  soliloquy : — 

8ophia.^-Vnien  I  find,  sir,  you  prefer  the  noise 
and 
Danger  of  the  Battle,  and  Fatigues  of 
A  foreign  Campaign,  to  the  quiet  enjo>'ment 
Of  your  Frienos  in  Safety  in  your  native 
Cotrntryf 

Second  attempt — A  passage  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Louisbnrg  during  the  siege : — 

Disploded  shellamnd  shot  together  throng; 

And  mortars  from  their  brazen  bases  flung, 

A  prospect  odd,  of  iron,  brass,  and  lead : 

Of^  stones,  and  mangled  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Fathers  to  future  sons  shall  this  report ; 

So  fought  brave  Wolfe ;  so  looked  their  island  fort 

Third  attempt — the  opening  of  his  satire — 

When  empiricks  illiterate  rise. 
And  cram  the  press  with  bare-fac'd  lies. 
And  with  great  effront'ry  declare, 
Their  med'cines  most  efi^tual  are,  Ac 

Fourth  and  last  attempt,  from  Benevolence  and 
Gratitude,  a  very  fair  copy  of  verses,  Master 
Cockings,  with  an  exuberance  of  flourish  qnite 
remarkable  as  compared  with  the  cramped  hand 
of  No.  1  :— 

Descend  celestial  muse !  my  song  inspire ; 
With  sentiments  sublime,  my  bosom  fire. 
To  sing  the  gifts  conferred  on  human  moo ; 
With  gratitude  the  streams  of  bliss  to  trace. 

Gickings,  but  little  successful  as  an  epic,  is  still 
leas  so  as  a  dramatic  poet.  His  play  is  heavy  and 
absurd.  His  heroes  seem  to  forget  in  their  lonj^ 
speeches  that  they  have  started  with  blank  verec, 
their  language  soon  degenerates  into  the  plainest 
of  plain  prose.  A  passage  from  the  thick  of  the 
action  before  Quebec  will  show,  however,  that 
the  author  lavishes  his  choicest  siiniles  with  demr> 
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oratic  impartiality  on  the  humbler  as  well  as  more 
exalted  of  tlie  dramatis  persona. 

Front  Trumpet. — My  brave  fellows!   behave  like 
British  seamen. 
There's  warm  duty  for  ye  I 

A  tailor  answeri. — Never  fear,  sir  I 
WeUl  tow  them  ashore,  if  the  grapples  hold ; 
Or  we'll  fry  like  sausages  in  the  flames  I 

BKHiAXIIC  TOITKO  PSIXZ. 

The  Patriot  Muse,  or  Poems  on  sane  qf  the 
principal  events  of  the  late  war:  together  with 
a  poem  on  the  Peace :  Vineit  amor  patria :  By 
an  American  Gentleman^  was  published  at  Lon- 
don in  1764,  in  an  8vo.  pamphlet  of  94  pages. 
It  is  stated  in  a  note  in  the  copy  belonging  to  the 
Philadelphia  Library,  to  be  by  Benjamin  Young 
Prime  of  New  York.  It  contains  poems  on  Gen. 
Braddock^s  defeat ;  on  the  surrender  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry ;  an  elegy  on  Governor  Belcher,  the 
gwemorof  New  Jersey,  and  the  Rev.  Aaron  Bun*i 
President  of  Nassau  Hall.  A  few  lines  will  give 
a  sufficient  idea  of  the  last. 

But  whither  am  I  led  f  why  all  this  grief f 
Though  great  our  sorrow  'tisn't  past  relief; 
Let  sad  Bubrissa's  sighs  be  all  supprest. 
And  sooth'd  the  anguish  of  her  troubled  breast. 

An  Ode  on  Viscount  George  Augustus  Ho  wo, 
slain  in  a  skirmish  near  Carillon,  July  6th,  175S, 
follows  an  ode  on  the  surrender  of  Louisburjr. 
It  consists  of  thirty-four  stanzas  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

*Tis  done,  'tis  done, 

Tlie  day  is  won. 
At  length  the  destin*d  blow  is  giv'n ; 

Though  long  our  woes, 

And  strong  our  foes. 
Our  cause  is  still  the  cause  of  hcav'n. 

Another  ode,  *'  composed  on  the  taking  of  Que- 
bec," contains  a  tribute  to  AVolfe. 

Ah  Wolfe  I  the  mention  of  thy  name 
Damps  in  my  breast  th'  heroic  flame, 
And  gloomy  scenes  far  other  thoughts  inspire; 
Smit  by  thy  truly  noble  deeds, 
Brave  man  I  my  conscious  bosom  bleeds. 
To  think  such  merit  should  so  soon  expire. 
And  shall  the  martial  lay 
Triumphantly  display 
Britannia's  victories  ? 
And  not  the  fun'ral  strain 
In  pensive  moans  complain, 
When  ah!  perhaps  her  bravest  hero  dies! 

Yes,  thou  shalt  now  my  thoughts  employ^. 
Awhile  ni  bid  adieu  to  joy, 
And  in  sofl^  mia'ry  mourn; 
Awhile  my  cheerful  toi:gne 
Shall  drop  the  gay  unfinished  song. 
And  sing  the  dirge  funereal  o'er  thy  urn. 

Britain,  dear  shade,  indignant  grieves 
To  be  victorious  at  thv  cost; 
She  mourns  thy  fall,  and  scarce  believes 
The  conquest  glorious,  where  her  Wolfe  is  lost* 

While  she  triumphant  twines 
For  her  surviving  sons  the  laurel  wreath 
To  martial  merit  due. 
Struck  by  thy  hapless  fate,  she  joins 
The  cypress  ond  the  yew. 
To  mourn  her  io<«s  and  their's  mthy  lamented  death 
But  thou  couldnt  not  repine. 
Thou  freely  couldst  resign 
In  Britain  s  cause  thy  breath ; 
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Couldst  act  the  patriot  hero's  put. 
And  bear  thy  country  ou  thy  neart, 
Ev'n  while  it  lauguitth'd  in  the  pangs  of  death. 

As  once  the  Decii  certain  death  defy'd, 
T*  insure  Koiue  conquest  and  devoted  dy'd ; 
As  Curtius,  noble  youth !  intrepid  brav  d 
The  gulf  wide-yawning,  and  his  country  say*d: 
ISO  thou,  bruve  Wolfe,  durst,  at  the  heav'nly  call. 

Rush  into  ruin's  open  jaws. 
Thus  like  those  heroes  didst  thou  greatly  fall, 
Thyself  devoted  in  thy  country's  cause. 

Long  as  Quebec  shall  rear  aloft  her  head. 
Long  AS  her  rocks  her  stable  walls  sustain. 

Long  as  Laurentius  in  his  spacious  bed. 
Rolls  his  vast  tide  of  waters  to  the  main ; 
ho  long,  O  Wolfe,  thy  memory  shall  bloom. 
And  deathless  laurels  flourish  on  thy  tomb. 

This  is  followed  by  two  patriotic  hymns,  com- 
posed for,  and  sung  on  days  of  national  thanksgiv- 
inft  "  by  desire  of  the  preacher  on  his  text." 
•  The  author  also  tries  his  hand  on  French  verse, 
and  gives  La  Lamentation  de  Louis  mr  let  vio- 
toiree  det  Anglois.    A.D.  mdcolx. 

Que  dirai-ie  f 

Que  ferai-ie  f 
Pauvrc  miserable  roi  I 

Ah!  personne 

I^  couronne 
N'cmbarrasse  autant  que  moL 

Pensive,  trembling,  and  embarrass'd 

What  expedients  shall  I  try  I 
Sure  no  monarch  e'er  was  harass'd 

With  such  ill  success  as  I. 

This  is  followed  by  Loyal  Tears  shed  over 
Ivoyal  Dost,  an  elegy  on  George  U.     Also,  "  on 

the  Liberty  of  the  Press  to  Mr.  F ,  printer,  at 

New  York,  a.d.  mdcclxh."  With  other  verses 
on  incidents  of  the  war,  and  two  Latin  paraphrases 
of  the  lament  of  David  over  Absalom,  and  the 
fight  with  Goliath. 

In  1791,  Dr.  Prime  published  Columbians  Glory ^ 
or  BritUh  Pride  Humbled;  a  Poem  on  the 
American  Perolntion :  some  part  of  it  beiixg  a 
parody  on  an  ode  entitled  Britain^s  Glory^  or 
Oallie  Pride  Humbled  ;  composed  on  the  capture 
of  Quebec^  A.D,  1759,  by  Benjamin  Young 
Prime,  M.D.  In  a  brief  prefiEice,  he  speaks  of 
his  former  publication  in  London,  in  1764,  and 
of  the  reque^its  of  his  friends  made  to  him  to 
compose  a  parody  upon  it  in  honor  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution.  The  plan  expanded  to  a  compo- 
sition of  1441  lines,  occapied  with  a  review  of 
the  events  of  the  war,  a  eulogy  of  the  friends 
and  denunciation  of  the  enemies  of  the  country. 
It  Avas  ready  for  publication  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  but,  as  the  author  informs  us,  in  consequence 
of  a  seven  years'  absence  from  the  city,  his  affairs 
had  become  somewhat  deranged,  and  as  no 
printer  could  be  found  to  execute  the  work  on 
any  but  cash  terms,  he  postponed  publishing  for 
a  few  years.  We  extract  a  portion  of  a  panegy- 
ric upc  n  Washington : — 

O  Washington  I  thou  dear,  illustrious  chief! 
Thou  ornament  and  blessing  to  mankind  I 
The  soldier's  glorv  and  thv  country's  pride  I 
Columbia's  ssilful  g^iide 
Through  the  dire  contest,  and  her  sweet  relief 
In  all  the  sorrows  of  her  state  forlorn  I 
Uow  has  thy  character  refin'd 


Since  first  thy  great  career  began ! 
Together  in  one  glorious  group  combin'd 
All  the  bright  virtues  that  adorn 
The  Christian,  Patriot,  Hero  or  the  Man  I 

Nor  to  the  narrow  bounds 
Of  one  short  age  alone, 

Shall  poorlv  be  confin'd 
The  gen'rous  things  which  thou  hast  done 
To  benefit  mankind : 
For  as  thy  fame  resounds 
To  foreign  climes ; 
So  future  times 
The  sweet  rehearsal  shall  regale, 
And  from  their  fathers'  lips,  in  a  ion^  line. 
Shall  children's  children  hear  the  pleasing  tale  I 

The  first  of  the  songs  whicli  mark  the  progress 
from  discontent  to  revolution,  comes  to  us  fh>m 
the  Old  Dominion : — 

From  1K4  Virginia  0<mette,  May  %  176C 

Sure  never  was  picture  drawn  more  to  the  life 
Or  off'ectionate  husband  more  fond  of  his  wife, 
'Thnn  America  copies  and  loves  Britain's  sons. 
Who,  conscious  of  Freedom,  are  bold  as  great  gana. 
*'  Hearts  of  Oak  are  we  still,  for  were  sons  of 
those  Men, 
Who  always  are  ready,  steady,  boys,  steady, 
To  fight  for  their  freedom  again  and  again.* 

Tho'  we  feast  and  grow  fat  on  America's  soil,^ 
Yet  we  own  ourselves  subjects  of  Britain's  £air  ide; 
And  who's  so  absurd  to  deny  us  the  name? 
Since  true  British  blood  flows  in  every  vein. 
"  Hearts  of  Oak,  Ac" 

Then  cheer  up,  my  lads,  to  your  country  be  firm. 
Like  kings  of  the  ocean,  well  weather  each  storm ; 
Integrity  calls  out,  fair  liberty,  sec, 
Waves  her  Flag  o'er  our  heads  and  her  words  tre 
he  free, 
"  Hearts  of  Oak,  Ac" 

To  King  George,  as  true  subjects,  we  loyal  bow 

down. 
But  hope  we  may  call  Magna  Charta  our  own. 
Let  the  rest  of  the  world  slavish  worship  decree^ 
Great  Britain  has  ordered  her  aous  to  be  free. 
"  Hearts  of  Oak,  Ac" 

Poor  Esau  his  birth-right  gave  up  for  a  bribe, 
Americans  scorn  tli'  mean  soul-selling  tribe ; 
Beyond  life  our  freedom  we  chuse  to  pooseaa. 
Which,  thro'  life  we'll  defend,  and  abjure  a  broad  & 
"  Hearts  of  Oak  are  we  still,  and  we're  soin  of 
those  men. 
Who  fear  not  tiie  ocean,  brave  roaringi  of 

cannon. 
To  stop  all  oppression,  again  and  again. 

On  our  brow  while  we  laurel-ciown'd  Liberty 
What  Englishmen  ought  we  Americans  dare ; 
Though  tempests  and  terrors  around  us  we  see. 
Bribes  nor  fears  can  prevail  o'er  the  hearts  that 
free 
"  Hearts  of  Oak  are  we  still,  for  we're  aoaa 
those  men 
Who  always  are  ready,  steady,  boys,  steady. 
To  fight  for  their  freedom  again  and  again. 

With  Loyalty,  Liberty  let  us  entwine. 
Our  blood  shall  for  both  flow  as  free  as  our  wine ; 
Let  us  set  an  example,  what  all  men  should  be. 
And  a  Toast  give  tho  World,  "Here's  to  thoee 
be  free 
"  Hearts  of  Oak,  Ac** 
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The  next  we  present  was  published  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Ohroniole,  Jolv  4,  1768.  It  was  one  of 
the  eariiest  lyrics  of  tne  Revolution,  and,  by  an 
advertisement  in  Hugh  Gainers  Ghizette,  appears 
to  have  been  published  with  the  ninsio  to  which 
it  was  set.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  Mrs.  Meroy 
Warren  ;♦  but  it  was  written  by  John  Didkinaon, 
assisted  by  Arthur  Lee.t 

▲  tovOb 

7b  the  Tuns  of^BtanU  «f  Oak;^  Se, 
CooM^  Join  hand  in  hand,  brave  Apericans  all. 
And  rouse  your  bold  hearts  at  fair  Liberty's  call ; 
No  tyrannous  act  shall  suppress  your  just  claim, 
Or  stain  wMi  dishonour  America's  name. 

In  fireedom  we're  bom,  and  in  freedom  well  live  I 

Our  purses  are  ready — 
Ste:iay,  friends,  stendy ; — 
Not  as  slaves,  but  as  freemen  our  money  well 
give. 

Our  worthy  forefisthers  Qet's  give  them  a  cheer) 
To  climates  unknown  did  courageoutJy  steer ; 
Throiwh  oceans  to  deserts  for  fi^edom  they  came, 
And,  Sym%,  beqoeath'd  us  their  freedom  and  fame. 
In  frc«dom  we're  born,  dc. 

TMr  ffSnerous  bosoms  nil  dangers  despised. 
So  highly,  so  wisely  their  birthrights  tney  priced ; 
Well  keep  what  they  gave,  we  will  piously  keep, 
Nor  frustrate  their  toils  on  the  land  and  the  deep. 
In  freedom  we're  born,  4ec 

The  tree  their  own  hands  had  to  Liberty  rear'd, 
Thev  lived  to  behold  growing  strong  and  revered , 
With  transport  then  cried,  "  Now  our  wishes  we 

gain. 
For  our  children  shall  gather  the  fruits  of  our  pain." 

In  freedom  we're  born,  ^c 

How  sweet  are  the  labours  that  freemen  endure, 
Tliat  they  shall  enjoy  all  the  profit,  secure- 
No  more  such  sweet  lubours  Americans  know 
If  Britons  shall  reap  what  Americans  sow. 
In  freedom  we're  bom,  4ec 

Swarms  of  placemen    and   pensioners^  soon  will 

appear. 
Like  locusts  deforming  the  charms  of  the  year  ; 
Suns  vainly  will  rise,  showers  vainly  descend, 
If  we  are  to  drudge  for  what  others  shall  spend. 

In  freedom  we're  bom,  Ao. 

llien  join  hand  in  hand,  brave  Americans  all. 
By  mmHng^  we  stand,  bv  dividing,  we  full ; 
In  so  righteous  a  cause  let  us  hope  to  succeed 
For  Heaven  approves  of  each  generous  deed. 
In  freedom  we're  born,  Ao. 

AQ  ages  shall  speak  with  amase  and  applause 
Of  the  courage  we'll  show  in  support  ofour  laws ; 
To  die  we  can  bear,  but  to  serve  we  disdain. 
For  shame  is  to  freemen  more  dreadful  than  pain. 
In  freedom  we're  bom,  Ac 

TUb  bumper  I  erown  for  our  sovereign's  health, 
And  thtt  hr  Britannia's  glory  and  wealth ; 
That  wealth  and  that  ^lory  unmortal  may  be. 
If  she  is  but  justy  and  if  we  are  but  free. 
In  freedom  we're  bora,  Ac 

A  toiy  parody  pf  this  song  appeared  in  the 
SnM>lenient  Eztraordiiuiry  to  the  Boston  Gazette 
of  Monday,  September  26,  1768 : — 


Last  Tuesday  the  following  song  made  its  mfc 
pearance  from  a  garret  at  C— st — e  W — m : — 

Ck>me,  shake  your  dull  noddles,  ye  pumpkins^  aod 

bawl. 
And  own  that  you're  mad  at  fair  Liberty's  calL 
No  scandalous  conduct  can  add  to  your  shame, 
Condenm'd  to  dishonor,  inherit  the  fame  I 

In  folly  you're  bom,  and  in  folly  you'll  live, 
To  madness  still  ready. 
And  stupidly  steady, 
Not  as  men  but  asmonkies,  the  tokens  you  give 

Your  grandsire,  old  Satan — bow  give  him  a  cheerl — 
Would  act  like  yourselves,  and  as  wildly  would  steer. 
So  ffreat  an  example  in  prospect  still  keep; 
Whilst  you  are  auve,  old  Belzee  may  sleep. 
In  folly,  Ac 

Such  villains,  such  rascals,  aU  dangers  despise, 
And  stick  not  at  mobbine,  when  mischief's  the  price: 
They  burst  through  all  barriers,  and  piously  keep. 
Such  chattels  and  goods  the  vile  rascals  can  sweeps 
In  folly,  Ac 

The  tree  which  the  wisdom  of  justice  hath  reared. 
Should  be  stout  for  their  use,  and  by  no  means  be 

spared. 
When  fudcUed  with  rum,  the  mad  sots  to  restrain ; 
Sure  Tybum  will  sober  the  wretches  again. 

In  folly,  Aq, 

Your  brats  and  your  hunters  by  no  means  forset. 
But  feather  your  nests,  for  they're  bare  enough  yet; 
From  the  insolent  rich  sure  the  poor  knave  may 

steal 
Who  ne'er  in  his  life  knew  the  scent  of  a  meal. 

In  folly,  dc 

When  in  your  own  cellaTS  you've  quaffed  a  regale. 
Then  drive,  tug  and  stink  the  next  nouse  to  aasoil. 
For  short  is  your  harvest,  nor  long  shall  you  know 
The  pleasure  of  reining  what  other  men  sow. 
In  folly,  Ac 

Then  plunder,  my  lads,  for  when  red  coats  appear, 
You'll  melt  like  the  locusts  when  winter  is  nean 
Gk>ld  vainly  will  glow ;  silver  vainly  will  shine ; 
But  faith  you  must  skulk,  you  no  more  shall  purioin. 
In  folly,  Ac 

Then  nod  your  poor  numbskulls,  ye  pumpkins,  and 

bflwl  f 
The  De'U  take  such  rascals,  fools,  whoresons  and  alL 
Your  cursed  old  trade  of  purloining  must  cease, 
The  curse  and  the  dread  of  all  order  and  peace 

In  folly,  Ae, 

All  ages  shall  speak  with  contempt  and  amase. 
Of  the  vilest  Banditti  that  sWarm'd  in  those  days ; 
In  defiance  of  halters,  of  whips,  and  of  chains. 
The  roffues  would  run  riot,  damn'd  fools  for  their 

pains. 

In  folly,  Ac 

Gulp  down  your  last  dram,  for  the  gallows  now 

grosM, 
And  order  depress'd  her  lost  empire  bemoans ; 
While  we  quite  transported  and  happy  shall  be. 
From  snobs,  knaves  and  villains,  protected  and  free. 

In  folly,  dEc 

We  soon  after  have  the  tables  again  turned,  in 
a  new  version  of  this  popular  song.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  a  handbill  at  Boston.* 


•  Moore's  Ency.  If nsie,  SSL  t  Tudor'a  Otis,  82S. 

t  The  mintstrjr  have  alresdj  hegno  to  gire  awnj  In  pensions 
the  mooej  thej  lately  took  oat  of  our  pockets  wltboot  our 
»t 


*  We  are  Indebted  fbr  this  and  the  previous  sonf  to  a  verr 
▼alaable  collection  of  cnttlnirs  from  American  and  RngHsh 
newspapers,  lllostratlng  the  historv  of  oar  ooantry  firum  1S6I 
to  1840,  formed  by  the  antiquary  t^llliam  Upcott,  in  the  psa 
session  of  tbs  New  York  Ulstorioal  Society. 
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iM^d  with  the  plajrthing,  roared  the  youthful  train, 
md'riug  their  pareuts  hod  grown  young  again. 

•  ••••• 

j^h  o*er  the  rest  bra'  champion  Sawney  stood, 
B  braaen  trumpet  of  the  factious  brood. 

tewney  sings  a  song  in  Scotch. 

ended,  while  amid  the  gazing  tlirong 
9  noble  captain  proudly  stalk'd  along. 

'The  noble  captain^  was  Sands,  who  sings  a 
ig  to  the  air  Yankee  Doodle.  A  stanza  or  two 
y  be  given : — 

Good  neighbors,  if  yonVe  not  afraid. 
Be  not  in  trepidation, 
Tho'  our  great  loss  before  did  raise 
Prodigious  consteniation.  ^ 

Yankee  Doodle,  Se, 

Let  ev'ry  body  laugh  and  sing. 
And  be  a  very  gay  soul ; 
For  we  have  got  another  post 
Ab  big  as  any  May-pole. 

BecUatk>e, 

■olemn  pomp,  amid  the  shouting  throi^, 
B  coursers  drew,  the  massy  Pole  along. 


-r  then  sings, 


Of  all  the  men  in  our  town. 
The  dark,  the  fair,  the  red,  the  brown. 
That  toil  to  pull  the  ehurchtnen  down^ 
There's  none  like  S***  the  ] 

JRecUeMve. 

ire,  honest  Qeorge,  of  genuine  British  mould, 
th  fkee  of  plenty,  and  with  heart  of  gold, 
'mong  the  Dellowing  band  he  dauntless  stood, 
m  as  their  standard  rais'd  in  air  he  view'd, 
\  virtuous  breast  with  p.itriot  fervour  gloW'd, 
die  thus  his  words  with  manly  freedom  flow'd : 

We  give  this  song  entire,  for  its  minute  descrip- 
Q  of  the  liberty -pole. 

Aff^**  Deny-down.^ 

ne  listen,  good  neighbours  of  every  degree, 
lose  hearts,  like  your  purses,  are  open  and  free, 
;  this  pole  a  monument  ever  remain, 
the  folly  and  arts  of  the  time-serving  train. 

Derry  down,  4c 

bottom,  so  artfully  fix'd  under  ground, 
lembles  their  scheming,  so  low  and  profound ; 
B  dark  nnderroiningd,  and  base  dirty  ends, 
which  the  sucoess  of  the  fiscUon  depends. 

Detry  down,  Ac 

B  vane,  mark'd  with  freetlom,  may  pnt  us  in  mind, 
it  raries,  and  flutters,  and  turns,  with  the  wind, 
ftt  no  faith  can  be  ^loo'd  in  the  words  of  our  foes, 
lo  change  as  the  wmd  of  their  interest  blows. 

Deny  down,  Ac 

B  iron  clasp'd  around  it,  so  firm  and  so  neat, 
}erables  too  closely  their  fraud  and  deceit, 
the  outside's  but  guarded,  they  care  not  a  pin, 
w  rotten  and  hollow  the  heart  is  wiUiin. 

Derry  down,  4c 

Bn  away,  ye  pretenders  to  freedom,  away, 

lo  strive  to  c:iJ4»le  us  in  hopes  to  betray; 

ive  the  pole  for  the  strofce  of  the  lightning  to 

sever, 
d,  hiuzah  for  King  George  and  our  country  for 

•verl 

Deny  dowo,  Ae, 


This  cnrions  prodnotion  has  nerer,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  reprinted  or  noticed.  Our  ex- 
tracts are  from  Dn  Bimiti^^s  copy,  the  onlj  one 
we  have  met  with. 

The  baming  of  the  armed  schooner  Gospee  in 
the  waters  of  Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  earliest  in- 
stances of  resistance  to  British  aathority,  gave  rise 
to  a  ballad  at  the  time  which  has  a  genuine  flavor 
of  the  popnlar  feeling.  The  passage  of  historyto 
;  which  it  refers  is  thus  related  by  Banoroft.  The 
time  was  June,  1772. 

^^  Inhabitants  of  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island, 
had  in  the  last  Mnrch,  complained  to  the  Deputy 
GroTemor  of  the  eondoot  of  Lieatenant  Duding- 
ston.  Commander  of  the  Gaspee,  who  obstruct^ 
their  vessels  and  boats,  without  shoMring  any  evi- 
dence of  his  authority.  Hopkins,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, on  being  consulted,  gave  the  opinion,  *  that 
any  person  who  should  come  into  the  Colony  and 
exercise  any  authority  by  force  of  anna,  without 
showing  his  commission  to  the  Grovemor,  and  if  a 
Custom  House  oflSoer,  without  beins  swiirn  into 
his  office,  was  goilty  of  a  trespass,  if  not  piracy.* 
The  Governor,  therefore,  sent  a  sheriff  on  bos^ 
the  Ghispee,  to  ascertain  by  what  orders  the  lieu- 
tenant acted;  and  Dudingston  referred  the  sub- 
ject to  the  AdmimL  l^e  Admiral  answered 
from  Boston :  *  The  Lieutenant,  Sir^  has  done  his 
duty.  I  shall  give  the  King's  officers  directions, 
that  they  send  every  man  taken  in  molesting  them 
to  me.  As  sure  as  the  people  of  Newport  attempt 
to  rescue  any  vessel,  and  any  of  them  are  token, 
I  will  bang  them  as  pirates.*  Dudingston  se- 
conded the  insdence  or  hi  4  superior  officer,  in- 
sulted the  inhabitants,  plundered  the  islands  of 
sheep  and  hogs,  cut  down  trees,  fired  at  market 
boats,  detain^  vessels  wiUiout  a  colorable  pre- 
text, and  made  illegal  aeizures  of  goods  of  which 
the  recovery  cost  more  than  they  were  worth. 

^^  On  the  nhith  of  June,  the  Providence  Facket 
was  returning  to  Providence,  and  proud  of  its 
speed,  went  gayly  on,  heedless  4>f  the  Gaspee. 
Dudingston  gave  chase.  The  tide  being  at  flood, 
the  Packet  ventured  near  shore;  the  G^pee  con- 
fidently followed;  and  drawing  more  water  ran 
wround  on  Kauqnit,  a  little  below  Pautuxet 
Irie  following  night  a  party  of  men  in  six  or  seven 
boats,  led  by  John  Brown  and  Joseph  Brown  of 
Providence,  and  Simeon  Potter  of  Bristol,  boarded 
the  stranded  schooner,  after  a  scuffle  in  which 
Dudingston  was  wounded,  took  and  landed  itt 
crew,  and  then  set  it  on  fire."* 

The  author  of  the  old  ballad  is  unknown : 

XSW  SOirS  OALLSD  TBI  OAtPBLf 

Twas  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third, 
The  public  peace  was  much  distnrb'd, 
By  snips  of  war  that  came  and  laid, 
within  our  ports  to  stop  our  trade. 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
In  Newport  harbor  lay  a  crew 
That  play'd  the  parts  of  pirates  there. 
The  sons  of  Freedom  eoold  not  bear. 

Sometimes  they'd  weigh,  and  give  them  chase. 
Such  actions,  sure  were  very  basel — 
No  honest  coasters  could  pass  by. 
But  what  they  would  let  some  uiot  fly. 

•  Buieroft*8  Unlt«d  Ststas.  r\.  418, 417. 
t  From  Sketches  of  Newport  and  lu  Vicinity,  pabllsbsd  by 
JobnB.T9jU>r,  Hem  York,  isa^p^iai,^ 
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Which  did  proToke  to  high  degree 
ThoM  true-Dorn  Hone  of  Liberty ,^- 
80  that  they  could  no  longer  bear 
Thofle  sons  of  Belial  staying  there. 


It  was  not  long,  ere  it  feD  out 
lliat  William  I>u«ldingiiton,  so  ttoiit» 
Commander  of  the  Oaq>ee  tender. 
Which  he  has  reason  to  remembei^* 

Because,  as  people  do  assert. 

He  slmost  met  nis  just  desert ; 

Here  on  the  twelfth*  day  of  last  Jime, 

Between  the  huurt  of  twdre  and  one — 

Did  chase  the  sloop  called  the  Hannah, 
Of  which  one  Linasar  was  commander — 
T^ev  dogged  her  up  ProTidence  Sound, 
Ana  there  the  rascals  got  aground. 

The  news  of  it  flew  that  rery  day, 
'Diat  thoy  on  Naquit  Point  did  lay ; — 
That  night,  about  half  after  ten. 
Some  Narragansett  Indian-men, 

Being  sixty-four,  if  I  remember. 
Boon  made  this  stout  coxcoDib  surrender— 
And  whiit  was  best  of  all  their  trieka. 
In  him  a  ball  too  they  did  fix — * 

Then  set  the  men  upon  the  land 
And  bunit  her  up,  wo  understand*- 
Which  thing  provok'd  tlic  kins  so  high 
He  said  those  men  should  surely  die 

Ho  if  he  can  but  find  them  out. 
King  (leorge  has  offered  Terr  stout 
Ont  thoniiand  i>ounds  to  find  out  oi;e 
lliat  woun<led  William  Duddingston. 

One  thousand  more,  he  says  hell  spare 
To  those  who  say  tliey  Sherilb  were— 
One  tlwrtisand  more  tliere  doth  remain 
YtfT  til  find  out  the  leader'9  name; 

Kikswis«^  one  hundred  ]>ound  peraaii, 
Kim*  any  one  of  all  the  clan ; 
Jiut  let  liitM  try  his  utmost  skill, 
I 'in  apt  to  tiiink  he  never  will 
Kind  out  one  of  these  hearts  of  gold, 
lliough  he  should  offer  fifty  fold. 

W«  havo  iioxt  t(>  pnMtvnt  three  ont  of  mrrmX 
•itrfiiie  (»f  vonto  on  the  exoiting  tofiio  of  tea.  The 
fln>t  U  friHii  the  Now  IlmniMhire  Gazette  of  July 
%%%  1774;  the  neoond  m>m  the  Pennsylvania 
Jiiiinml  of  Heptenil>er  14,  in  the  lame  year;  the 
Ihint  is  also  from  a  newspaper  of  about  the 
|wrio<l : — 

L 

Houss  evVy  generous  thoughtful  mind, 
'Him  riving  dnnger  flee ; 
If  yi/u  would  insting  freedom  find, 
tf  ow  then  abandon  tea. 

IL 

lki»rfi  to  be  bound  with  ^Iden  chains^ 
'llimigli  they  nllure  the  siglit; 
liiA  tlieni  defiance  if  they  claim 
Our  frecuium  and  Urtb-nght 

m. 

Hhsll  wc  our  freedom  cire  away, 
And  all  our  eimifoH  pfaec 
Jn  <lrinking  of  outlandish  tka. 
Only  to  |40ase  our  taste. 


IT. 


•  UistorIsM  i^  lbs  Mh  ef  4MSb 


Forbid  it,  HeaTon,  let  us  be 
And  seek  our  country's  good; 
Nor  ever  let  a  thought  arise^ 
That  tea  should  be  our  food. 


T. 


Since  we  so  great  a  plenty  bare^ 
Of  all  that's  for  our  health ; 
Shall  we  that  baleful  herb  reoeiTe^ 
ImpoTcrishing  our  wealth. 


VL 


When  we  surrey  the  breathkw  eorpaa. 
With  putrid  matter  filled ; 
For  crawling  worms  a  sweet  retori* 
By  us  reputed  ilL 


▼IL 


Noxious  eflluyia  sending  out 
From  its  pernicious  store. 
Not  only  from  the  foaming  month* 
But  cTery  lifeless  pore. 


▼m. 


To  riew  the  same  enroll'd  in  tea. 
Besmeared  with  such  perftimes, 
And  then  the  herb  sent  o'er  the 
To  us  it  tainted  comes. 


IX. 


Some  of  it  tinctured  with  the  filth 
Of  carcases  embalm'd ; 
Taste  of  this  herb  then  if  thou  wilt» 
Sure  me  it  cannot  charm. 


Adieu,  away,  O  tsa  begone. 
Salute  our  taste  no  more ; 
Tliough  thou  art  coTcted  by  aome^ 
Who're  destin'd  to  be  poor. 


B^  aLadf. 

Begone,  pernicious  baneful  iea. 

With  all  Pandora's  ills  noesess'd ; 
Hyson,  no  more  beguiled  oy  thee. 

My  noble  sons  shall  be  opprees'd. 
To  Britain  fly,  where  gold  eiistaves 

And  renal  men  their  birth-right  seD: 
Tell  NoKh  and  his  brib'd  clan  of  knavea 

Tbeir  bloody  acts  were  made  in  hdL 
In  Henry's  reign  those  acts  began. 

Which  sacr^  rules  of  justice  broke; 
North  now  pursues  the  hellish  plan. 

To  fix  on  us  his  slavish  yoke. 
But  we  oppose,  and  will  be  free, 

'This  great  good  cause  we  will  defend; 
Nor  bribe,  nor  Gage,  nor  North's  dsem^ 

Shall  make  us  "^  at  his  leet  to  bend* 
From  Anglia's  ancient  sons  we  came, 

Thoee  heroes  who  lor  freedom  fought; 
In  Freedom's  eaaM  well  Biateh  their  frm, 

By  their  esample  greatly  taught 
Our  king  we  lere,  but  North  we  hate. 

Nor  win  to  bim  submission  own ; 
If  death's  oor  doom,  well  braye  our  fate^ 

But  pay  allegianoe  to  the  throne. 


A  LAirrIi  ABtur  to  mm 

Farewell  the  ten-board,  with  its  gaudy  equipage 
Of  enps  and  saucers,  cream-bucket,  sngaAong^ 
Hie  pretty  tea^hest  also,  lately  stored 
With  HjBon,  Congou,  and  best  double  fine. 
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Ml  nmny  a  joyoos  momeBt  baTe  I  sat  by  ye^ 

Hearing  tbe  gtrk  tattle,  the  old  maids  talk  scandal. 

And  the  spmee  coxcomb  laog^  at — may  be-— uothiog. 

No  more  shall  I  dish  oat  the  once  lov  d  liquor, 

Though  now  detestable, 

Because  I  am  taught  (and  I  belieye  it  true) 

Its  use  will  fatten  tlavith  ekaint  upon  my  country. 

And  Libbbtt's  the  goddess  I  would  chose 

To  reign  triumphaut  iu  Ambrioa. 

The  Amoeiation^  Se.^  of  the  Colonies  at  the 
Grand  Gongre$»  held  at  Philadelphia^  September 
1, 1774^  by  ^  Bob  Jingle,  Esq.,  Poet-Laureat  to  the 
Congress,  printed  in  that  year,  is  a  parody  in 
▼erse  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  species  of  wit  with 
the  Tory  bards,  who  found  in  the  new  proceed- 
ings of  legislation  novel  matter  for  their  jocularity. 
A  clever  squib,  in  verse,  A  Dialogiie  between  a 
Southern  Delegate  and  hie  Spouee^  on  his  return 
from  the  Grand  Continental  Congress^  of  the 
same  year,  is  in  a  similar  vein,  the  humor  con- 
sisting in  the  indignant  vrife  rating  her  simple- 
minded  husband  for  his  rashness  in  intermeddling 
with  affiiirB  of  state.  A  single  passage  of  the 
altercation  will  snflSce : — 

WnrB.    Good  Lord  I  how  magnanimous  I 
I  fear,  child,  thon'rt  drunk, 

.  Dost  thou  think  thyself,  deary,  a  Oromwell,  or  Monck  f 
Dost  thou  think  that  wise  nature  meant  thy  shallow 

pate. 
To  digest  the. important  affairs  of  a  state? 
Thou  bom  I   thou  I   the  machine  of  an  empire  to 

wield? 
And  thou  wise  in  debate  ?  Should'st  feel  bold  in  the 

field? 
If  thou'st  wisdom  to  manage  tobncco,  and  slave, 
Itfs  as  much  as  God  ever  designed  thee  to  have : 
Because  men  are  males,  are  they  all  politiciafis? 
Why  then  I  presume  they're  divines  and  physicians. 
And  bom  all  with  talents  every  station  to  fill. 
Noble  proofs  youVe  given  I  no  doubt  of  your  skill : 
Would  I  instead  of  I^egates,  they'd  sent  Delegates' 

wives; 
Heavens  t  we  couldn't  have  bungled  it  so  for  our 

lires! 
If  you  had  even  consulted  the  boys  of  a  school, 
Beueve  me,  Love,  you  could  not  nave  played  so  the 

fool: 
Would  it  blaster,  and  frighten  its  own  poor  dear 

wife. 
As  the  Congress  does  England!  quite  out  of  her 

life? 

HvBBAim.  This  same  Congress,  my  dear,  much  dis- 
turbeth  thy  rest, 

Ood  and  man  ask  no  more  than  that  men  do  their 
best; 

Tis  their  fate,  not  their  crimes,  if  they've  little  pre- 
tence. 

To  your  most  transcendent  penetration  and  sense ; 

Tis  great  pity,  I  grant,  they  hadn't  ask'd  the  advice 

Of  a  judge  of  aflfiirs,  so  profound  and  so  nice ; 

You're  so  patient,  so  cool,  so  monstrous  eloquent. 

Next  Congress,  my  Empress  shall  be  made  Iresident 

A  mUd  remonstrance  against  a  famous  practice 
appears  in  Rivington^s  Gazette  at  this  date.  We 
give  it  with  its  introductory  note,  showing  its 
anthor  at  leant  did  not  set  an  extravagant  value 
on  his  contribution. 

Mb.  RlTINGTOIf^ 

.  1  shall  take  it  very  kind  in  you,  sir,  if  you  will  be 
SO  good  to  put  the  verses,  wrapt  up  in  this  paper, 


into  your  next  Gazetteer,  for  fear  of  some  terrible 

mischief:  I  am  concerned  I  can't  afford  to  give  you 

any  thing  for't,  but  I  hope  you  will  do  it  for 

nothing,  for 

A  PooB  Man. 
New  York,  Dec  19,  \TtL 

OK  HKABIirO  THAT  TOS  POOB  MAX  WAS  TABBXD  AHB  VKATUBBSD. 

Upon  my  word  it's  very  hard 

A  mail  can't  speak  his  mind. 
But  he  must  tarr*d  and  feather'd  be. 

And  left  to  north-west  wind. 

Gh>d  knows  my  heart,  my  neighbours  dear, 

I  meant  to  serve  you  all ; 
And  little  did  I  think  or  fear 

My  pride  would  have  such  falL 

Oh  sad!  the  toil  of  many  an  hour, 

One  moment  can  destroy. 
How  great  is  inspectional  power. 

How  vnin  all  human  joy. 

I  meant  to  serve  y(»u  all,  'tis  true. 
With  heart,  and  strength,  and  might, 

Tet  selfish  hopd  some  praise  was  due 
To  what  I  aid  indite. 

Alas  I  'twos  all  an  idle  dream. 

These  tyrants  to  oppose, 
In  vain  we  strive  against  the  stream. 

They  have  us  by  the  nose. 

Our  noses  they  will  grind  full  well. 

On  grindstone  hard  and  ruff, 
Until  we  wish  them  all  at  h — U, 

And  cry,  Enuff,  enuff 

Ah,  where's  the  man  in  your  defence. 

That  boldly  will  arise. 
With  homely  language,  downright  sense, 

To  open  on  your  eye& 

,   Tar,  feathers,  haunt  him  day  and  night, 
And  check  his  bold  career. 
He's  not  afraid  of  human  wight. 
But  loves  his  wife  full  dear. 

Ah,  should  she  view  him  dress'd  in  tar. 

And  feathers,  ah  so  grim. 
She'd  rage  and  rave,  and  storm  and  swear. 

And  tear  them  limb  from  limb. 

Inspectors  all,  beware,  bewnrc, 

Come  not  unto  our  house, 
She'll  scratch  your  eyes,  and  tear  your  hair, 

And  crack  you  like  a  louse. 

Twould  be  a  shame,  a  woman  poor 

Your  pow'r  should  dare  oppose. 
Kick  you,  and  cuff  you  out  of  door. 

As  Ood  and  nature's  foes. 

BiTlnKtoQ*8  New  York  Oaxctte,  Thoradsy, 
Dec  M,  1774 

Another,  but  more  vigorous  Tory  strain,  ap- 
pears in  the  same  journal  a  little  later.  As  these 
pieces  show  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  the  activity 
of  the  foe  enhances  the  glory  of  the  coni^ueror, 
we  do  not  scruple  to  insert  them.  Each  section 
of  tlie  country  seems  to  have  furnished  iti 
quota. 

On  Calvert's  plains  new  faction  reigns. 
Great  Britain — we  defy.  Sir  ; 
True  liberty — lies  gag'd  in  chains, 
Tho*  freedom  is  the  cry.  Sir  • 
The  Congress,  and  their  factious  tools, 
Most  wantonly  oppress  us. 
Hypocrisy  triumphant  rules, 
Ana  sorely  does  distress  ua 
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The  British  bands  with  glory  erown'd. 
No  longer  shall  witlistand  ns ; 
Our  martial  deeds  loud  fuine  shall  sound. 
Since  mad  Lee — now  ctimtnands  us  : 
Triumphant  soon,  a  blow  he*ll  strike, 
That  all  the  world  shall  awe,  Sir, 
And  Oenernl  Gage,  Sir,  Perseus-like, 
•  Behind  his  wheels, — he'll  draw.  Sir. 

When  Gallic  hosts,  ungrateful  men, 
Our  race  meant  to  exterminate, 
Prav,  did  Committees  snre  us  then. 

Or  H k,  or  such  vermin  ? 

Then  faction  spurn,  think  for  yourselrefi. 
Your  parent  state,  believe  me, 
From  real  griefe,  from  factious  elves, 
Will  speedily  relieve  ye. 
BslUmore,  Dec  19. 
Contributed  by   "  Agricola"  to  Rivington's  New 
York  Gazetteer,  Thursday,  Jan.  5,  1776. 

We  find  in  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  of  May 
81,  1775,  a  song,  which  we  have  not  met  in, any 
other  shape,  and  which  well  deserves  the  honor 
of  a  reprint : — 

A  SOKO. 

To  the  tuns  qf  *"  The  Bohoing  Hortu'^ 

Hark !  'tis  Freedom  thnt  calls,  come,  patriots,  awake  t 

To  nrms,  my  brave  boys,  and  away: 
Tis  Honour,  'tis  Virtue,  His  Liberty  calls. 

And  upbraids  the  too  tedious  delay. 
What  pleasure  we  find  in  pursuing  our  foes, 

Thro*  blood  and  thro'  carnoge  well  fly ; 
Then  follow,  we'll  soon  overtake  them,  huzEa  I 

The  tyrants  are  seixed  on,  they  die. 

n. 

Triumphant  returning  with  Freedom  secured. 

Like  men,  we'll  be  joyful  and  gay — 
With  our  wives  and  our  friends,  we'll  sport,  love, 
and  drink. 

And  lose  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 
^Tis  freedom  alone  gives  a  relish  to  mirth. 

But  oppression  nil  happiness  sours; 
It  will  smooth  life's  dull  passage,  'twill  slope  the  de- 
scent. 

And  strew  the  way  over  with  flowers. 

A  few  months  later  in  the  same  year,  we  meet 
the  date,  October,  1775,  of  the  composition  of  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  popular  productions  of  the 
war,  the  "  ^Vhy  should  vain  mortals  tremble  ?"  of 
Nathaniel  Niles : — 

TOT  AiremicAir  nnto. 

A  Sapphic  ode,  vHttm  in  (he  time  qf  the  American  Revdu- 
tum^  at  Xortcichf  Onn.,  October^  1770. 

Why  should  vain  mortals  tremble  at  the  sight  of 
Death  and  destruction  in  the  field  of  battle, 
Where  blood  and   carnage  clothe  the  grou:;d   in 
crimson. 

Sounding  with  dei\^h-groans  f 

Death  will  invade  us  by  the  means  appointed, 
And  we  must  all  bow  to  the  king  of  terrors ; 
Ifor  am  I  anxious,  if  I  am  prepared. 
What  shape  he  comes  in. 

Infinite  Goodness  teaches  us  submission, 
Bids  us  bo  quiet  under  all  his  dealings; 
Never  repining,  but  forever  probing 
God,  our  Creator. 

Well  may  we  praise  him:  a'l  his  ways  are  perfect: 
Though  a  resplendence,  infinitely  glowing, 
I.^azzles  in  glory  on  the  sight  of  mortals^ 
Struck  blind  by  lustre. 


Oood  is  Jehoyah  in  bestowing  sonslune. 
Nor  less  his  goodness  in  the  storm  and  thunder. 
Mercies  and  judgment  both  proceed  from  kindnes, 
Infiuite  kindness. 

O,  then,  exult  that  Grod  foreyer  reigneth ; 
Clouds  which,  around  him,  hinder  our  pereeption. 
Bind  us  the  stronger  to  exalt  his  name,  and 
Shout  louder  praises. 

Then  to  the  wisdom  of  my  Lord  and  Master 
I  will  commit  all  that  I  have  or  wish  for. 
Sweetly  as  babes*  sleep  will  I  give  my  life  op^ 
When  call'd  to  yield  it 

Now,  Mars,  I  dare  thee,  clad  in  smoky  pillars. 
Bursting  from  bomb-sliella,  roaring  from  the  eanmon, 
Battling  in  grape-shot  like  a  storm  of  hailstones. 
Torturing  ether. 

Up  the  bleak  heavens  let  the  spreading  flames  rise. 
Breaking,  like  i£tnn,  through  the  smoky  columna. 
Lowering,  like  Egynt,  o*er  the  falling  city. 
Wantonly  Dum'd  down.* 

While  all  their  hearts  quick  palpitate  for  hayoe. 
Let  slip  your  blood-hounds,  nanTd  the  British  lions; 
Dauntless  as  death  stares,  nimble  as  the  whirl-wind. 
Dreadful  as  demons  I 

Let  oceans  waft  on  all  your  floating  castles. 
Fraught  with  destruction,  horrible  to  nature ; 
Tbten,  with  your  sails  filVd  by  a  storm  of  yengeanee. 
B<»r  down  to  battle. 

From  the  dire  caverns,  made  by  ghostly  miners. 
Let  the  explosion,  dreadful  as  volcnnoes. 
Heave  the  broad  town,  with  all  its  wealth  and  peo- 
ple, 

Quick  to  destruction. 

Still  sliall  the  bauner  of  the  Kins  of  Heayen 
Never  advance  where  I  am  afraid  to  follow : 
While  that  precedes  me,  with  an  open  bosom. 
War,  I  defy  thee. 

Fame  and  dear  freedom  lure  me  on  to  battle. 
While  a  fell  despot,  grimmer  than  a  death's-head^ 
Stings  me  with  serpents,  fiercer  than  Medusa's^ 
To  the  encounter. 

Life,  for  my  country  and  the  cause  of  freedom^ 
Is  but  a  trifle  for  a  worm  to  part  with ; 
And,  if  preserved  in  so  great  a  contest^ 
Life  is  redoubled. 

Nathaniel  Niles  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
of  1766  and  Master  of  Arts  of  Harvard  1772 ;  be 
cettled  in  Vermont,  where  he  became  District 
Judge  of  the  United  States.  He  died  In  West 
Fiurlee,  Yennont,  in  Noyember,  1828,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-^x.  His  grandfather,  Samuel  Nileis 
the  minister  of  Braintree,  Ma»«.,  was  an  author 
of  note.  He  wrote  TrUtia  Ecciesiarum^  an  ac- 
count (^  the  New  England  churches  in  174A,  and 
a  tract  in  verse,  GotT*  Wonder  Working  Provi- 
dence for  Ke$B  Enaland  in  the  reduction  ^ Lomu- 
hurg^  in  1747,  oLo  several  theological  pablica- 
tions,  and  a  History  of  the  Indian  Wars  publiahed 
in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collectiona,  dying 
in  1762  at  the  age  of  eiglity-nine.t 

Niles,  we  learn  f^irther,  preached  oocaskmany 
as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Norwich,  ComiM 
during  the  Kevolution,  where  he  also  established 
u  wire  manufactor}',  previous  to  his  remoyal  to 


•  Charlcstown,  near  Boston. 

t  Mass.  Ulst  GolL,  Third  ^•rlsS|  vL  154-478.    UpdJkeli Kar. 
Ch.  87. 
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the  Venoont  District.*  He  was  an  acate  preach- 
er; two  sermoiui  delivered  by  him  at  Tor- 
ringford,  Conn.,  The  Perfection  ^  Qod,  the 
Ftuntam  of  God^  and  pnblithed  at  Norwich, 
"for  a  number  of  hewers,"  fiiUy  laf^rting 
%  repntatiun  in  this  particular.  There  is  an 
Improvement  in  one  or  tbem  in  an  allneiiin  to 
Washington  which  ia  cnrioiu.  He  is  illostrating 
the  providence  of  the  Deity;  "  Observe  the  sun- 
beams that  shoot  by  stealth  into  a  darkened  room. 
Titere  yw  will  see  myriads  of  playing  mot«s. 
Can  there  bo  any  importance  in  these?  Indeed 
there  can,  indeed  there  is:  too  innch  for  any 
except  God  to  inanage.  One  of  these  may  over- 
Qirow  an  umpire,  give  the  worid  a  shock,  and 
extend  its  intluunce  into  eternity.  It  may  foil  on 
the  Inngs  of  some  monarch,  and  occasion  great 
revolutions  in  his  dominiotis.  It  may  light  on  the 
eye  of  a  David,  a  Solomon,  a  Cyrns,  nn  Alex- 
ander, bring  on  on  infloininaticin  which  iiuiy 
spread  to  the  other;  producea  mortiflcu^n,  first 
of  those  porbi,  and  then  of  the  whole  body. 
Shoald  tliis  bo  the  c-a-ie  with  the  Commaader-in- 
Ghief  of  the  present  Amerioan  fbroes,  what  dread- 
All  oonaequences  niight  uot  follow.  Our  strength 
BUght  give  way;  our  coantry  bo  subdued;  our 
rehgions  privilogea  be  wrested  from  ns ;  snper- 
■titioa  and  idolatry  be  introduced,  ami,  by  and  by, 
spread  from  U9  thrimghout  this  continent;  and 
tden  spread  over  the  other  quarters  iif  the  world, 
in  on  heavier  cloud  than  they  now  lie  under." 
He  also  published  several  other  discourses,  but  he 
will  be  mainly  remembered  by  his  Ameriean 
Bero,  a  sappbic  ode,  sung  vigorously  in  Norwich 
in  the  olden  time,  and  still  revived,  we  nnder- 
Btand,  on  certain  occasions  in  Now  llaven.* 


tect  w 
lioesl 


I  not  long  after.    We  extract  the 
«  ih>m  Mrs.  Williams's  Biography  of  Barton. 
Wallace  was  tlic  comiiiooder  ol  the    £n^eh 
■qnodron  off  Newport : — 


Hie  incident  wliic^b  nociuintieJ  the  following  bal- 
lad is  thiudvMribeJ  by  an  eye-vitiiess  (whose  name 
is  not  given)  in  a  letter  to  Mre.  Wiliionu. 

October  7.  1770.  the  day  when  WoUoca  fired 
npon  tiie  town  of  BriM«i,  J  wu  •omething  over  tea 
7«*i*  old,  and  ali  the  circuniBtaiicea  relating  to  that 
•rent  are  fresh  in  my  memory.  It  was  on  >  plen- 
wnt  oftemoou,  with  d  geutle  breece  from  the  Boutfa, 
that  the  ships  at  Newportgatnnder  weigli.nnd  stood 

S  towards  Bristol  (appearing  to  us  a  pretty  sight). 
e  wind  being  light  tliey  did  not  arrive  till  sun- 
set. Wallace,  in  tlie  Rose,  led  the  way,  ran  up  and 
anchored  wltlun  a  cuble's  length  of  the  whan.  I 
Chink  the  other  s1ii]«'  uumes  were  the  Gospee  and 
Eikew.  The  next  followed,  and  anchoreil  one 
coble's  length  to  the  sonth.  The  other  one,  in  en- 
deavouring to  go  further  south,  grounded  on  the 
middle  ground  Besides  these,  I  think  there  was  a 
bomb  brig  and  a  sehooner.  "ITie  schooner  run  up 
opposite  the  bridge,  and  anchored  T  was  on  the 
wharf,  with  hundreds  of  others,  viewing  the  same, 
and  mepceting  no  evil.  At  eight  o'riook  the  Com- 
modore fired  a  gun.  Tveu  then  the  people  felt  no 
idorm,  but  bi  a  very  short  time  they  began  to  fire 


all  along  the  line,  and  oontnmad  to  fire  for  an  hour. 
Tlie  bomb  brie  threw  carcnasea,  machines  mode  of 
iroa  hoops,  and  filled  with  all  manner  of  combusti- 
bles, to  set  fire  to  the  town.  Tliey  threw  them  up 
nearly  perpendioular,  with  n  tremendous  toil  to 
them,  and  when  they  fell  on  the  gninnd  they  biased 
up  many  yards  high,  several  of  which  were  put  out. 
■  •  ■  The  cowardlv  niscol,  after  firing  for  an 
hour  or  so,  being  hailed  by  one  of  our  citizens, 
ceased  firing,  and  a  committee  from  tlie  town  went 
on  board,  atid  his  demand  oo  tliem  was  a  number  of 
■heep  and  cattle.  I  believe  they  eolleeted  a  few ; 
and  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  he  gut  under  way, 
and  left  us,  with  a  name  not  jet  forgotten.  ■  •  ■ 
It  is  marveliouB  that  there  were  not  more  people 
killed,  ns  the  bridge  was  crowded  with  people  all 
the  time  uf  the  firing,  and  the  schooner  lay  withiu 
pistol  shot  of  the  bridge,  and  kept  up  a  constant 
fire.  The  rest  of  the  ships  fired  grape,  round  and 
double  head  shot,  whieh  were  pleuUfully  found 
after  the  firing.  •  •  •  The  following  reiees 
were  made  on  the  occasion  ; — 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  Seventy-five, 
Our  Bristol  town  was  much  surprised 

S~    a  pack  of  thievish  Tillnins. 
It  will  not  work  to  earn  their  livingo, 
October  't  was  the  seventh  day. 
As  I  have  heard  the  pci>ple  say, 
Wallace,  his  name  lie  ever  curst. 
Came  on  our  harbor  just  at  dusk. 
And  there  his  ships  did  safely  moor. 
And  quickly  sent  hia  barge  on  sb^c. 
With  orden  that  should  not  be  broke, 
Or  they  might  expect  a  smoke. 
Demanding  that  the  magistrates 
Should  quiekly  come  od  board  his  ships, 
Aad  let  him  have  some  sheep  and  cattle. 
Or  they  might  expect  a  battle^ 
At  eight  o'clock,  by  signal  given, 
Onr  peaceful  atmosphere  was  riven 
By  British  balls,  both  grape  and  roon 
As  plenty  afterwards  were  found 
Bnt  oh  I  to  hear  the  doleful  cries 
Of  people  running  for  their  lives  I 
Women,  with  children  in  their  arms. 
Running  away  to  the  farms  1 
With  all  their  firing  and  their  skill 
Thev  did  not  any  person  kill ; 
Neiuier  was  any  j>erson  hurt. 
But  the  Reverend  Parson  Burt. 
And  ho  was  not  kiUed  by  a  ball. 
As  judged  by  jurors  one  and  dl ; 
Bat  being  in  a  siukly  state, 
He,  frightened,  fell,  which  proved  his  Mt, 
Another  truth  to  you  FII  tell, 
That  you  may  see  they  levelled  well ; 
For  aiming  for  to  kill  the  people. 
They  fired  their  shut  into  a  steeple. 
They  flred  low,  they  fired  hinh. 
The  women  scream,  the  children  cry ; 
And  all  their  firing  and  their  Mckct 
Shot  off  the  topmast  of  a  pocket. 

In  relation  to  the  following,  wo  find  tite 
schooner  True  American,  twelve  guns,  Captain 
Daniel  Hawthome,  s|)oltcn  of  as  in  service  in 
1777  in  a  list  of  Salani  Privateers,  in  Joseph  B. 
Felt's  Annals  of  Salem  (Salem,  1819),  vol.  ii. 
2eB.  Thebollodisgiven  in  McCorty'sSonga,  vol. 
ii.  2&0,  from  K.  W.  Griswold's  uuuinsoript  col- 
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liH^on  of  American  Historieal  Ballads,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  down  ^  ftom  the  months 
of  the  snnriying  shipmates  of  Hawthorne,  who 
were  accustom^  to  meet  at  the  office  of  the 
Marine  Insurance  Company  in  Salem.'' 


■AWTBOBXB  :    OB   TSB   CBUBB  OT  TSB  TJOM,  AMMMICAMf 
OOMMAKMED   BY  CATt.  PAXISL  HAWTBOB! 

WHttm  6y  Ae  Surffetm  oftks  VemeL 

The  twenty-second  of  Aagi]st» 

Before  the  eioee  of  day. 
All  hands  on  board  d  our  priyateer, 

We  got  her  auder  weigh ; 
We  kept  the  Eastern  shore  along. 

For  forty  leagues  or  more. 
Then  our  departure  took  for  sea, 

from  the  isle  of  Mauhegan  shore. 


Bold  Hawthorne  was  comniander, 

A  man  of  real  worth, 
Old  England**  cruel  tyranny 

Induced  him  to  go  forth ; 
She,  with  relentless  fury. 

Was  plundering  all  our  coast. 
And  thought,  because  her  strength  was 

Our  glorious  cause  was  lost. 

Yet  boast  not,  haughty  Britons, 

Of  power  and  dignity. 
By  land  thy  conquering  armies. 

Thy  motchless  strength  at  sea; 
Since  taught  by  numerous  instances 

Amerioans  can  fight. 
With  yajfnr  can  equip  their  stand. 

Your  armies  put  to  flight 

Now  farewell  to  fSsir  America, 

Farewell  our  friends  and  wives ; 
We  trust  in  Heaven's  peculiar  care. 

For  to  protect  their  lives ; 
To  prosper  our  intended  cruise 

Upon  the  mging  main. 
And  to  preserve  our  dearest  friends 

Till  we  return  again. 

The  wind  it  being  leading. 

It  bore  us  on  our  way. 
As  fur  unto  the  southward 

As  the  Qulf  of  Florida; 
Where  we  fell  in  with  a  British  ship. 

Bound  homeward  from  the  main ; 
We  gave  her  two  bow-chasers. 

And  she  retum*d  the  same. 

We  hauled  up  our  courses. 

And  so  pre|>Ared  for  fight ; 
The  contetit  held  four  glasses, 

Until  the  dusk  of  night; 
Then  having  sprung  our  mainmast, 

And  had  so  large  a  sea. 
We  dropp'd  astern  and  left  our  chase 

Till  the  returuit.g  day. 

Next  mom  we  fish'd  onr  mainmast. 

The  ship  still  being  nigh. 
All  hands  made  for  engaging 

Our  chance  once  more  to  try ; 
But  wind  and  sea  being  boisterous 

Our  cannon  wouM  not  bear. 
We  thought  it  quite  imprudent 

And  so  we  left  her  there. 

We  cruised  to  the  eastward. 
Near  the  coast  of  Portugal, 

In  longitude  of  twenty-seven 
We  saw  a  lofty  sail ; 

We  gave  her  chase,  and  soon  perceiyed 
She  was  a  British  snow 


great, 


Standing  for  lair  America, 

With  troops  lor  Oeneral  Howeu 

Onr  captain  did  inspeet  her 

With  trasses*  and  he  said, 
*'IIt  boy^  she  means  to  fight  us^ 

But  be  you  not  afraid ; 
All  hands  repair  to  quarters. 

See  every  thins  is  dear. 
Well  give  her  a  oroadside,  my  boyi» 

As  soon  as  she  oomes  near." 

She  was  prepared  with  nettings, 

And  her  men  were  well  secured. 
And  bore  direetly  for  us. 

And  put  us  close  on  board ; 
When  the  cannon  roar'd  like  thunder. 

And  the  muskets  fired  amain. 
But  soon  we  were  alongside 

And  grappled  to  her  chain. 

And  now  the  scene  it  altei'd. 

The  cannon  ceased  to  roar. 
We  fought  with  swords  and  boarding-pikea 

One  ^lass  or  something  more. 
Till  British  pride  and  glory 

No  lonser  dared  to  stay. 
But  cut  the  Yankee  grapplingB, 

And  quickly  bore  away. 

Our  case  was  not  so  desperate 

As  plainly  mieht  appear ; 
Ye^  sudden  deaUi  did  enter 

On  board  our  privateer. 
Mahoney,  Crew,  and  Ciemmons^ 

The  valiant  and  the  brave. 
Fell  glorious  in  the  contest. 

And  met  a  watery  grave. 

Ten  other  men  were  wounded 

Among  our  warlike  crew, 
With  them  our  noble  captun,* 

To  whom  all  praiie  is  due ; 
To  him  and  all  our  officers, 

Let*s  give  a  hearty  cheer ; 
Success  to  fair  America 

And  our  good  privateer  I 

Joseph  Warren  contribnted  by  his  Toioe  and 
pen,  as  well  as  his  sword,  to  the  progress  ci  the 
American  cause.  He  delivered  in  1772  and  1776 
orations  on  the  Boston  Massacre,  the  second  of 
which  was  pronounced  in  defiance  of  the  threats 
of  the  soldiery  of  the  garrison,  who  Uned  the 
pulpit  stairs.  Warren,  to  avoid  confusion,  en- 
tered by  the  window  in  the  rear.  The  address 
was  an  animated  and  yigorons  {>erfomianoe.  The 
interest  it  excited  out  of  Boston  may  be  gatherod 
fh>m  the  abusive  ncoonnt  of  its  delivery  in 
Rivington's  Gazette,  March  16,  1776,  an  amusiDg 
specimen  of  the  style  of  writing  in  that  peri- 
odical .t 

On  Monday,  the  6th  instant,  the  Old  South-Meet- 
ing-house being  erowded  with  mobility  and  fome, 
the  selectmen,  with  A•lam^  Church  and  Uaneoek, 
Cooper  and  others,  assembled  in  the  pulpit,  whi^ 
was  coveretl  with  black,  and  we  all  sat  gaping  at 
one  another,  above  an  hour,  expecting  t  At  last,  a 
single  horse  chair  stopped  at  the  apothecary's,  oppo- 
site the  meeting,  from  which  descended  the  orator 
(Warren)  of  the  day ,  and,  entering  the  shop^  wns 
followed  by  a  servant  with  a  bundle,  in  which  were 
the  Ciceronian  toga,  etc 

Having  robed  himself,  he  proceeded  across  the 

•  Hawthorne  wm  wooaded  In  tk^  h^^sd  hf  ■  moskat  bsIL 
t  QaoUsd  in  Lorlng's  Hundrsd  Bo»tuo  OratufS,  pw  9^ 
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■treet  to  the  meeting,  and,  being  rooeired  into  the 
polpit,  he  was  annoanced  by  one  of  his  fraternity 
to  be  the  person  appointed  to  deeUim  on  the  occa- 
sion. He  then  put  himself  into  a  Demosthenian 
posture,  with  a  white  handkerchief  in  his  right 
nand,  and  his  left  in  his  breeches, — began  and  ended 
without  action.  He  was  applauded  by  the  mob, 
but  groaned  at  by  people  of  understanding.  One  of 
the  pulpiteers  (Acuuus)  then  got  up  and  proposed 
the  nommation  of  anotner  to  spedc  next  year  on  the 
bloody  massacre, — the  first  time  that  expression  was 
made  to  the  audience, — when  some  officers  cried,  O 
fie,  ^e  I  The  galleriuns,  apprehending  fire,  bounded 
out  of  the  windows,  and  swarmed  down  the  gutters 
like  rats,  into  the  street  The  4dd  regiment,  return- 
ing accidentally  from  exercise,  with  drums  beating, 
threw  the  whole  body  into  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion. There  were  neither  pageantry,  exhibitions, 
processions,  or  bells  tolling,  ns  usual,  but  the  night 
was  remarked  for  being  the  quietest  these  many 
months  past 

Warren  -wrote  for  the  newspapere  in  favor  of 
freedom,  and  turned  his  poetical  abilities  in  the 
same  direction.  His  Free  Ameried^  written  pro- 
bably not  long  before  his  lamented  death,  shows 
that  he  possessed  facility  as  a  verjiitier. 

ntn  AifBaicA. 

That  seat  of  science,  Athens, 

And  earth*s  proud  mistress,  Rome ; 
Where  now  are  all  their  glories  f 

We  scarce  can  find  a  tomb. 
Then  guard  your  rights,  Americana, 

Nor  stoop  to  lawless  sway ; 
Oppose,  oppose,  oppose,  oppose, 

For  Nortk  Amenca. 

We  led  fair  Freedom  hither. 

And  lo,  the  desert  smiled  I 
A  paradise  of  pleasure 

Was  opened  in  the  wild  I 
Tour  harvest,  bold  Americans, 

No  power  shall  snatch  away  I 
Huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  huzza. 

For  free  America. 

Tom  from  a  world  of  tyrants. 

Beneath  this  western  sky. 
We  formed  a  new  dominion, 

A  land  of  liberty : 
The  worid  shall  own  we're  masters  here ; 

Then  hasten  on  the  day  : 
Huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  huzza, 

For  free  America. 

Proud  Albion  bow*d  to  Cesar, 

And  numerous  lords  before ; 
To  Picts,  to  Danes,  to  Normans, 

And  many  masters  more : 
But  we  can  boast,  Americans, 

We've  never  fallen  a  prey; 
Huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  huzza,      ^ 

For  free  America. 

Ood  bless  this  maiden  climate. 

And  through  its  vast  domain 
M^hosts  of  heroes  cluster. 

Who  scorn  to  wear  a  chain : 
And  blast  the  venal  syeophant 

That  dares  our  rights  betray ; 
Huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  huzza, 

For  free  America. 

lift  up  your  hands,  ye  heroes. 
Ana  swear  with,  proud  disdain. 


The  wretch  that  would  ensnare  you. 

Shall  lay  his  snares  in  vain : 
Should  Europe  empty  all  her  force. 

We'll  meet  her  in  array. 
And  fight  and  shout,  and  shout  aud  fight 

For  North  America. 

Some  future  day  shall  crown  us. 

The  masters  of  the  main. 
Our  fleets  shall  speak  in  thunder 

To  England,  France,  and  Spain ; 
And  the  nations  over  the  ocean  spread 

Shall  tremble  and  obey 
The  sons,  the  sons,  the  sons,  the  sons 

Of  brave  America. 

A  pamphlet  collection  of  Poeme  upon  Setc- 
rat  (keaswMy  printed  in  Boston,  1799,  opeuj 
with  a  ballad  of  a  simple  earnest  filling,  which, 
in  reviewing  the  early  incidents  of  the  war,  gives 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Warren,  of  value  &h 
a  probably  contemporary  testimony.* 


rem,  ooMTAixixa  soxb  esicarib  git  thx 
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Britons  grown  big  with  pride 

And  wanton  ease. 
And  tyranny  beside. 

They  sought  to  please 
Their  craving  appetite ; 
They  strove  with  all  their  might, 
lliey  vow'd  to  rise  and  fight. 
To  make  us  bow. 

The  plan  thev  laid  was  deep. 

Even  like  hell ; 
With  sympathy  I  weep. 

While  here  1  tell 
Of  that  base  murderous  brood. 
Void  of  the  fear  of  Gkxl, 
Who  came  to  spill  our  blood 
In  our  own  laud. 

They  bid  their  armies  sail 
Through  billows'  roar. 

And  take  the  first  fair  gale 
For  Boston's  shore ; 

They  cross'd  the  Atlantic  sea 

A  long  and  watery  way. 

Poor  Boston  fell  a  prey 
To  tyranny. 

They  felt  proud  tyrants^  rage 

And  cruelty, 
A  monster  of  a  Qage 

There  passing  by. 
With  every  trap  and  snare. 
Whose  oaths  did  taint  the  air; 
The  illustrious  city  fair 
Was  iu  distress. 

No  pen  can  fully  write. 

Nor  tongue  express. 
Nor  heart  that  can  indite 

The  wickedness 
Of  that  army  so  base ; 
Void  of  all  rear  and  grace, 
Infesting  of  that  place 
On  every  side. 


*  Poems  apoD  Several  Ooeaslons,  tIz.  :— 1.  A  Poem  on  the 
ED«my*«  first oomiDg  to  Boston ;  the  Bumingr  of  Gharlestown ; 
the  flffht  at  Bunker- Hill,  Ac  i.  The  Widow's  Lamentation. 
8.  Nebnehadnezzar's  Dream.  4  Against  Oppression.  5.  An 
Heroic  Poem  on  the  taking  of  General  Burgoyne,  Ac 

Shall  eyery  sense  of  Virtue  sleep,  and  erery  talent  lie  burled 
in  the  Earth,  when  sutijects  of  audi  importaee  mil  for  them 
to  be  improved  t 

Boston :  Printed  for  the  Author.    17ML 
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Tho  harboar  was  block'd  up 

Iso  ship  couid  sail ; 
Our  fiahery  was  stopt, 

A  doleful  talal 
Of  tyranta'  cruelty ; 
Their  banners  lifted  high, 
Made  sons  of  freedom  cry 
Unto  their  God. 

The  Congress  tbnt  we  choae 

Bid  us  unite. 
And  to  withstiind  our  foes. 

For  freedom  fight ; 
They  bid  us  ready  stand, 
Fight  for  our  futliers*  land. 
Though  we  a  feeble  band. 
Bid  us  not  fear. 

With  great  reluctancy 

We  ready  stood. 
And  with  our  spirits  high, 

Trusting  in  Gud ; 
Our  prayers  did  ascend. 
That  he  would  be  our  friend. 
That  he  would  us  defend 
In  troubles  great 

But  oh!  when  cruel  Gage 

Did  see  that  we 
Would  not  bow  to  his  rage 

And  t^'^raimy ; 
Did  fortiiy  most  strong, 
His  guaros  were  sti*etch*d  along 
A  base  and  brutish  throng, 
Of  British  troops. 

Gage  wns  both  base  and  mean, 

Ue  dare  not  fight ; 
The  men  he  sent  were  seen 

Like  owls  in  night 
It  was  in  Lexington, 
Where  patriots*  blood  did  ran 
Before  the  rising  sun 
In  crimson  gore. 

Here  sons  of  freedom  fell 

Rather  than  flee. 
Unto  those  brutes  of  hell 

They  fell  a  prey ; 
But  they  shall  live  again, 
Their  names  shall  rise  and  reign 
Among  tlic  noble  slain 
In  all  our  land. 

But  oh !  this  cruel  foe 

Went  on  in  haste, 
To  Concord  tliev  did  go. 

And  Uiere  did  waste 
8ome  stores  in  Uieir  rage. 
To  gratify  old  Gage, 
His  name  in  every  page 
ShaU  be  dcfiunU 

Their  practice  thus  so  base 

And  murder  too, 
Rou8*d  lip  the  patriot  race. 

Who  did  pursue, 
And  put  this  foe  to  fliffht. 
They  could  not  bear  the  light, 
Some  rucM  the  very  night 
Tlicy  left  their  deiu 

And  now  tliis  cruelty 

Was  spread  abroad. 
The  sons  of  liberty 

This  act  abhorr  d ; 
Their  noble  blood  did  boil. 
Forgetting  all  the  toil. 
In  troubles  they  couhl  smile. 
And  went  in  haste. 


Our  army  willingly 

Did  tlien  engage 
To  stop  the  cruelty 

Of  tyrants*  rage. 
Tliey  did  not  fear  our  foe^ 
But  ready  were  to  go. 
And  let  ue  tyrants  know 
Whose  sons  they  were. 


But  when  old  Gage  did 

All  us  withstand. 
And  strive  for  liberty 

Through  all  our  land. 
He  strove  with  all  his  might, 
For  rage  was  his  delight, 
With  fire  he  did  fight, 
A  monster  he. 

On  Charlestown  he  displayed 

His  fire  abroad ; 
He  it  in  ashes  laid. 

An  net  abhorr'd 
By  sons  of  liberty — 
Who  saw  the  flames  on  hi^ 
Piercing  their  native  sky. 
And  now  lies  waste. 

To  Bunker-hill  they  came 

Most  rapidly. 
And  many  there  were  slain, 

And  there  did  die. 
They  caU*d  it  bloody  hill. 
Although  they  gained  their  will 
In  triumph  they  were  still, 
'Cause  of  tneir  slain. 

Here  sons  of  freedom  fought 

Right  manfully ; 
A  wonder  here  was  wrought. 

Though  some  did  die. 
Here  Wabrcn  bow*d  to  death 
His  last  expiring  breath, 
In  lan^unge  mild  he  saith— - 
Fight  on,  brave  boys. 

Oh  I  this  did  stain  the  pride 

Of  British  troops ; 
They  saw  they  were  deny*d 

Of  their  vam  hopes 
Of  marching  thro'  our  land. 
When  twice  a  feeble  bond 
Did  fight,  and  boldly  stand 
In  our  defence. 

Brave  WAaniNQTOif  did  come 

To  our  relief; 
Ho  left  his  native  home. 

Filled  with  grief; 
He  did  not  covet  gain, 
llie  cause  he  would  maintain 
And  die  among  the  slain 
Rather  tluui  flee. 

His  bosom  glow*d  with  love 

For  liberty ; 
Ilis  passions  much  did  move 

To  omhons*  cry. 
He  let  ^roud  tyrants  know. 
How  far  their  oouiids  should  go. 
And  then  his  bombs  did  throw 
Into  tlicir  den. 

Thi»  frighted  them  full  sore 
When  bombe  were  sent. 

When  cannon  loud  did  roar 
Tliey  left  each  tent ; 

Oh!  thu8  did  the  tyrants  fly. 

Went  precipitately, 

Tlieir  shipping  being  nigh. 
They  sailed  oC 
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And  now  Boston  is  free 

From  tyrants  base ; 
The  sons  of  liberty 

Possess  the  place ; 
lliey  now  in  safety  dwell. 
Free  from  those  brutes  of  hell. 
Their  raptured  tongues  do  tell 
Their  joys  great 

But  tliey  must  try  again 

Us  to  undo ; 
Hieir  fleets  have  croas'd  the  main 

And  do  pursue. 
TheyVe  come  in  mighty  haste 
To  U&y  our  country  waste, 
The  Southern  States  must  taste 
Of  tyrants'  rage. 

Britons  and  Hesnan  troops, 

A  brutish  throng. 
To  prosecute  their  hopes 

Ttiey've  sail'd  along ; 
The  Tories  ask'd  them  o*er, 
To  come  and  try  once  more. 
Some  landed  on  the  shore 
Kear  Charleston  bar. 

Brave  Charleston  was  prepared 

For  this  brave  foe ; 
A  fortress  they  had  rear*d 

To  let  them  know 
Tbat  freedom's  cause  was  good. 
They  would  resist  for  blood. 
Ana  manfully  withstood, 
And  drubb'd  them  well. 

Oh  t  here  Parker  was  beat 

Right  manfully ; 
And  with  bis  scattered  fleet 

With  wounded's  cry. 
His  ammunition  fail'd, 
He  took  the  first  fair  gale. 
With  scarce  a  most  or  saQ 
To  join  old  Howe. 

Howe's  fleet  covered  the  sea 

Near  New  York  shore 
And  very  subtle  be 

To  try  once  more ; 
Here  Tories  join'd  our  foe^ 
As  base  ob  hell  below, 
Who  did  our  shores  know, 
Help'd  them  to  land. 

But  oh  t  the  bloody  scene 

I  now  will  write ; 
Long  Island  I  do  mean. 

Where  was  the  fight. 
Where  our  brave  men  did  die, 
Fighting  for  liberty, 
Ko  succor  could  come  nigh 
For  their  reliel 

Here  valiant  men  did  bleed. 

And  fell  a  prey ; 
Here  tyrants  didi  succeed 

And  win  the  day ; 
It  was  bv  Tories'  art, 
Who  took  the  tyrants'  part 
We  yet  do  feci  the  smart 
Of  that  base  crew. 

Brave  Warrington  did  any, 

Aliisl  good  God, 
Brave  men  I've  lost  to-day. 

They're  in  their  blood. 
His  gnef  he  did  express 
To  see  them  in  distress. 
His  tears  and  hands  witness. 
He  lov'd  his  men. 
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And  then  he  thought  best 

To  leave  that  place. 
Than  there  to  stand  the  test 

With  men  so  base. 
He  was  wise  and  discreet. 
He  bid  hu  men  retreat, 
Go  farther  from  the  fleet, 
So  left  New  York. 

Da  Simiti^re^s  volume  of  poetical  Belecti<H)8  in 
MS.,  to  which  we  huve  frequently  expressed  oar 
(obligations,  farnishos  us  with  some  lively  ventes 
for  the  outset  of  1776,  which  are  there  entitled 

Parody  hy  Joht^  Tahor  JCimn,  AUorvt^-Omisral  of  Nom 
York,  to  tOMcoms  CorUtind  Sklnntr,  Attonuy-Chnsral  iff 
lf€%B  Jero&y^  on  board  of  iKe  A$ia  Man-qf-  War,  at  Nme  Tortb^ 
jfob^  1776L 


Weloome,  welcome,  brother  Tory, 

To  this  merry  floatiuff  place ; 
I  oame  here  a  while  beh>re  you ; 

Coming  here  is  no^jisgrnce. 
Freedom  finds  a  safe  reti^nt  here, 

On  the  bosom  of  the  waves ; 
You  she  now  invites  to  meet  her. 

Welcome,  then,  thou  Tory  brave. 

n. 
As  you  serve,  like  ns,  the  King,  sir. 

In  a  hammock  you  must  Iny ; 
Better  far  'tis  so  to  swing,  sir, 

Than  to  swinff  another  way. 
Tho'  we've  not  dry  land  to  walk  on, 

The  quarter  deck  is  smooth  to  tread : 
Hear  how  fast,  while  we  are  talking, 

Barrow*  trips  it  over  head. 

m. 

Should  vile  Whigs  come  here  ip  plunder. 

Quick  we  send  them  whence  they  came; 
They'd  soon  hear  the  Asia  thunder. 

And  the  Phoenix  in  a  flame. 
Neptune's  gallant  sons  befriend  us, 

While  at  anchor  here  we  ride ; 
Britain's  wooden  walls  defend  us, 

Britain's  glory  and  her  pride. 

In  1776,  appeared  The  Fall  of  British  Tyranny: 
or  American  Liber^  Triumphant, — The  First 
Campaign  ;  a  Tragi-Comedy  of  five  acts,  as  lately 
planned  at  the  Royal  Theatrum  Pandemonium, 
at  St.  James\  Phila.  8vo.  pp.  66.  It  is  one  of 
several  dramatic  satires,  like  the  Gronp  of  Mrr«. 
Warren,  which  appeared  daring  tho  war.  We 
present  a  portion  of 

THE  DEDICATION. 

To  Lord  Boston,  and  the  Remnant  of  the  Actors, 
Merry-Andrews,  and  Strolling  Players  in  Boston, 
Lord  Kidnapper,  and  the  rest  of  the  Pirates  and 
Buccaneers,  and  the  innumerable  and  never-ending 
Clan  of  Macs  and  Donalds  upon  Donalds,  in 
America : 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Understanding  yon  are  vastly  fond  of  plays  and 
farces,  and  frequently  exhibit  them  for  your  own 
amusement,  ana  the  laudable  purpose  of  ridiculing 
your  masters  (the  Yankees,  as  you  cull  'em),  it  was 
expected  you  would  have  been  polite  enough  to 
have  favoured  the  world,  or  America  at  least  (at 


*  The  depntj  niyinaster  general  of  the  K\ntCs  snnv,  i 
has  also  fled  on  Doard  of  the  Asia,  and  oonUnaalljr  walks 
qoarter-deok. 
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Tho  harbour  was  blocked  up 

Ko  ship  couid  soil ; 
Our  fiahery  was  stopt, 

A  doleful  talel 
Of  tyranta'  cruelty ; 
Their  baniiere  lifted  high, 
Made  sons  of  freedom  cry 
Unto  their  God. 

The  Congress  that  we  choae 

Bid  us  unite, 
And  to  witlistiind  our  foes. 

For  freedom  fight ; 
They  bid  us  ready  stand. 
Fight  for  our  fatliers'  land. 
Though  we  a  feeble  band, 
Bid  us  not  fear. 

With  great  reluctancy 

We  ready  stood. 
And  with  our  spirits  high. 

Trusting  in  God ; 
Our  prayers  did  ascend. 
That  he  would  be  our  friend. 
That  he  would  us  defend 
In  troubles  great 

But  oh  I  when  cruel  Gage 

Did  see  that  we 
Would  not  bow  to  his  rage 

And  t^*ranny ; 
Did  fortifv  most  strong, 
His  guaros  were  stretch'd  along 
A  hose  and  brutish  throng, 
Of  British  troops. 

Gage  wns  both  base  and  mean, 

Ue  dare  not  fight; 
The  men  he  sent  were  seen 

Like  owls  in  night 
It  was  in  Lexington, 
Where  patriots*  blood  did  ran 
Before  the  rising  sun 
In  crimson  gore. 

Here  sons  of  freedom  fell 

Rather  than  flee, 
Unto  those  brutes  of  hell 

They  fell  a  prey ; 
But  they  shall  live  again, 
Their  names  shall  rise  and  reign 
Among  the  noble  slain 
In  all  our  land. 

But  oh !  this  cruel  foe 

Went  on  in  haste, 
To  Concord  thev  did  go. 

And  there  did  waste 
8ome  stores  in  their  rage. 
To  gratify  old  Gage, 
His  name  in  every  page 
ShaU  be  dcfiunU 

Their  practice  thus  so  base 

And  murder  too, 
Rous'd  lip  the  patriot  race. 

Who  did  pursue. 
And  put  this  foe  to  flight. 
They  could  not  bear  tlie  lights 
Some  nieVl  the  very  night 
They  left  their  deiu 

And  now  this  cruelty 

Was  spread  abroad. 
The  sons  of  liberty 

This  act  abhorr  d  ; 
Their  noble  blood  did  boil. 
Forgetting  all  the  toil. 
In  troubles  they  could  smile. 
And  went  m  haste. 


Our  army  willingjly 

Did  tlien  engage 
To  stop  the  cruelty 

Of  tyrants*  rage. 
Tliey  did  not  fear  our  foe^ 
But  ready  were  to  go, 
And  let  ue  tyrants  know 
Whose  sons  they  were. 

But  when  old  Gage  did  see 

All  us  withstand, 
And  strive  for  liberty 

Through  all  our  laud. 
He  strove  with  all  his  mighty 
For  rage  was  his  delight, 
With  fire  he  did  fight, 
A  monster  he. 

On  Charlestown  he  displayed 

Hii  fire  abroad ; 
He  it  in  ashes  laid. 

An  act  abhorr*d 
By  sons  of  liberty — 
Who  saw  the  flames  on  hi^ 
Piercing  their  native  sky. 
And  now  Ues  waste; 

To  Bunker-hill  they  came 

Most  rapidly. 
And  many  there  were  slain, 

And  there  did  die. 
They  caU'd  it  bloody  hiU, 
Although  they  gain'd  their  will 
In  triumph  they  were  still, 
'Cause  of  their  slain. 

Here  sons  of  freedom  fought 

Right  manfully ; 
A  wonder  here  was  wrought, 

Though  some  did  die. 
Here  Warrks  bow*d  to  death 
His  last  expiring  breath. 
In  lan^inge  mild  he  saith— - 
Fight  on,  bruve  boys. 

Oh !  this  did  stain  the  pride 

Of  British  troops ; 
They  saw  they  were  deny*d 

Of  their  vam  hopes 
Of  marching  thro'  our  land. 
When  twice  a  feeble  band 
Did  fight,  and  boldly  stand 
In  our  defence. 

Brave  Washinqton  did  coma 

To  our  relief; 
Ho  left  his  native  home. 

Filled  with  grief; 
He  did  not  covet  gain, 
llie  cause  he  would  maintain 
And  die  among  the  slain 
Rather  than  flee. 

His  bosom  glow*d  with  lore 

For  liberty ; 
His  passions  much  did  move 

To  on)hans'  cry. 
He  letfroud  tyrants  know. 
How  far  their  oouhds  should  go. 
And  then  his  bombs  did  throw 
Into  their  den. 

This  frighted  them  full  sore 
When  bomba  were  sent, 

When  cannon  loud  did  roar 
Tliey  left  each  tent ; 

Oh !  thus  did  the  tyrants  fly. 

Wont  precipitately, 

Tlieir  shipping  being  nigh. 
They  sailed  oC 
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And  now  Boston  is  free 

From  tyrants  base ; 
The  sons  of  liberty 

Possess  the  place ; 
lliey  now  in  safety  dwell. 
Free  from  those  bmtes  of  hell. 
Their  raptured  tongues  do  tell 
Their  joys  great 

But  Uiey  must  try  again 

Us  to  undo ; 
Hieir  fleets  have  croes'd  the  main 

And  do  pursue. 
They*ve  come  in  mighty  haste 
To  lay  our  country  waste, 
The  Southern  States  must  taste 
Of  tyrants*  rage. 

Britons  and  Hessian  troops, 

A  brutish  throng, 
To  prosecute  their  hopes 

Ttiey've  saiVd  along ; 
The  Tories  ask'd  them  o*er. 
To  come  and  try  once  more. 
Some  landed  on  the  shore 
l^ear  Charleston  bar. 

Brave  Charleston  was  prepared 

For  this  brave  foe ; 
A  fortress  they  had  rear*d 

To  let  them  know 
That  freedom's  cause  was  good. 
They  would  resist  for  blood, 
Ana  manfully  withstood, 
And  drubb*d  them  well. 

Oh !  here  Parker  was  beat 

Riglit  manfully ; 
And  with  his  scattered  fleet 

With  wounded's  cry. 
His  ammunition  fail'd, 
He  took  the  first  fair  gale. 
With  scarce  a  most  or  saQ 
To  join  old  Howe. 

Howe's  fleet  covered  the  sea 

Near  New  York  shore 
And  very  subtle  he 

To  try  once  more ; 
Here  Tories  join'd  our  foe, 
As  base  as  hell  below, 
Who  did  our  shores  know. 
Helped  them  to  land. 

But  oh  1  the  bloody  scene 

I  now  will  write ; 
Long  Island  I  do  mean, 

Where  was  the  fight. 
Where  our  brave  men  did  die, 
fighting  for  liberty, 
Ko  succor  could  come  nigh 
For  their  reliel 

Here  valiant  men  did  bleed, 

And  fell  a  prey ; 
Here  tyrants  didi  succeed 

And  win  the  day ; 
It  was  bv  Tories'  art, 
Who  took  the  tyrants'  part 
We  yet  do  feel  the  smart 
Of  that  base  crew. 

Brave  Washington  did  lay, 

Alas  I  good  Qoil, 
Brave  men  I've  lost  to-day. 

They're  in  their  blood. 
His  gnef  he  did  express 
To  see  them  in  distress, 
His  tears  and  hands  witness 
He  lov'd  his  men. 
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And  then  ho  thought  best 

To  leave  that  place, 
Than  there  to  stand  the  test 

With  men  so  base. 
He  was  wise  and  discreet. 
He  bid  his  men  retreat, 
Go  farther  from  the  fleet, 
So  left  New  York. 

Da  Simiti^re^s  volume  of  poetical  Beleoti<H)8  in 
MS.,  to  which  we  huve  frequently  expressed  oar 
obligations,  furnishes  us  with  some  lively  yentes 
tor  the  outset  of  1776,  which  are  there  entitled 

Parodg  hy  Johm  Tabor  K^mp^  AUomeff 'General  of  Nom 
TorJb^  to  umcome  Cortland  SttHner^  Attomey-Otnaral  <^f 
Ife%o  Jermy^  on  board  of  i^0  A$ia  Man^-  War,  at  If  me  Torttt 
Fob^  17T6L 


Welcome,  welcome,  brother  Tory, 

To  this  merry  floating  place ; 
I  oame  here  a  while  before  you ; 

Coming  here  is  no.jisgrnce. 
Freedom  finds  a  safe  reti^nt  here. 

On  the  bosom  of  the  waves ; 
You  she  now  invites  to  meet  her. 

Welcome,  then,  thou  Tory  brave. 

n. 
As  you  serve,  like  ns,  the  King,  str. 

In  a  hammock  you  must  lay ; 
Better  far  'tis  so  to  swing,  sir. 

Than  to  swiuff  another  way. 
Tho'  we've  not  dry  land  to  walk  on. 

The  quarter  deck  is  smooth  to  tread : 
Hear  how  fast,  while  we  are  talking, 

Barrow*  trips  it  over  head. 

m. 

Should  vile  Whigs  come  here  ip  plunder. 

Quick  we  send  them  whence  they  came ; 
They'd  soon  hear  the  Asia  thunder. 

And  the  Phoenix  in  a  flame. 
Neptune's  gallant  sons  befriend  us, 

While  at  anchor  here  we  ride ; 
Britain's  wooden  walls  defend  us, 

Britain's  glory  and  her  pride. 

In  1776,  appefu-ed  The  Fall  of  British  Tyranny: 
or  American  I4ber^  Triumohant, — The  First 
Campaign  ;  a  Tragi-Comedy  of  five  acts,  as  lately 
planned  at  the  Royal  Theatrnm  Pandemoniaro, 
at  St.  James\  Phila.  8vo.  pp.  66.  It  is  one  of 
several  dramatic  satires,  like  the  Group  of  Mri*. 
Warren,  which  appeared  daring  tho  war.  We 
present  a  portion  of 

THE  DEDICATIOX. 

To  Lord  Boston,  and  the  Remnant  of  the  Actors, 
Merry-Andrews,  and  Strolling  Players  in  Boston, 
Lord  Kidnapper,  and  the  rest  of  the  Pirates  and 
Buccaneers,  and  the  innumerable  and  never-ending 
Clan  of  Macs  and  Donalds  upon  Donalds,  in 
America : 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Understanding  yon  are  vastly  fond  of  plays  and 
farces,  and  frequently  exhibit  them  for  your  own 
amusement,  ana  the  laudable  purpose  of  ridiculing 
your  masters  (the  Yankees,  as  you  call  'em),  it  was 
expected  you  would  have  been  polite  enough  to 
have  favoured  the  world,  or  America  at  least  (at 


*  The  deputy  paymaster  general  of  tbe  Kinff''s  arinv,  that 
baa  also  fled  on  board  of  the  Asia,  and  oootlntuUly  walks  the 
qoartar-deek. 
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whose  ezpence  Ton  act  them)  with  tome  of  your 

play-bills,  or  with  a  lample  of  your  composition. 

•  •  •  •  •  «  • 

This  is  signed  "  Dick  Riflb,^^  and  is  fallowed  by 
a  prose  preface,  and  this  by 


OODDOS  OP  LIBBSTT. 


Hail  t  patriots,  hail  I  by  me  inspired  be  I 

Speak  Doldly,  tliink  and  act  for  Liberty, 

United  sons,  Americans  choice  band. 

Ye  patriots  firm,  ye  sav'ours  of  the  land. 

Hail  I  ^triots,  hail  I  rise  with  the  risiuff  sun, 

Nor  quit  your  labour,  till  the  work  be  done. 

Te  early  risers  in  your  country*  s  cause, 

Shine  forth  at  noon,  for  Libertv  and  Laws, 

Build  a  strong  towV,  whose  fabric  may  endure 

Firm  as  a  rock  from  tyranny  secure. 

Yet  would  you  build  my  fabric  to  endure, 

Be  your  hearts  warm — ^but  let  your  han^  be  pure. 

Never  to  shine  yourselves,  your  country  sell ; 

But  think  you  nobly,  while  in  place  aet  weU. 

Let  no  self-derver  genera^  trust  oetray, 

No  pique,  no  party,  bar  the  public  way. 

Front  un  nrm'd  world,  with  union  on  yonr  side : 

No  foe  shall  shake  you, — if  no  friends  divide. 

At  night  repose,  and  sweetly  take  yonr  rest ; 

None  sleeps  so  sound  as  those  by  conscience  blest : 

May  martyr'd  patriots  whisper  in  your  ear, 

To  tread  the  paths  of  virtue  without  fear  ; 

May  pleasing  visions  charm  yonr  patriot  eyes. 

While  Freedom's  sons  shall  hail  you  blest  and  wise. 

Hail  I  my  last  hope,  she  cries,  inspir'd  by  me. 

Wish,  write,  talk,  fight,  and  die — for  Libebtt  I 

The  characters  of  the  play  consist  of  the 
leading  statesmen  of  England,  who  ore  intro- 
duced under  descriptive  names,  Bute  being  Lord 
Paramount,  Mansfield  Lord  Mocklaw,  &c. ;  Gage 
figures  as  Lortl  Boston,  and  Washington,  Lee, 
and  Pntnam  appear  in  proprid  penond.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  England,  and  at  Lexington  and 
Bunker's  Hill.  The  dialogue  is  in  prose  and 
somewhat  stitf.  The  following  song  is  sung  by 
one  of  two  shepherds,  near  L^ngton,  who  nave 
a  discussion  of  public  affiurs  ''*•  alter  the  defeat 
and  flight  of  the  Kegulars."  Roger  says,  *''•  This  is 
the  First  of  May ;  our  sliepherds  and  nymphs  are 
celebrating  our  glorious  St.  Tammany's  day ; 
we'll  hear  the  song  out,  and  then  join  in  tno 
frolic,  and  chorus  it  o'er  and  o'er  again.  This 
day  shall  be  devoteil  to  joy  and  festivity." 

BOHO. 

IStne,-^**  The  Xfounds  ar9  aU  cuC* 

L 

Of  St  George,  or  St  Bute,  let  tlie  poet  laurcat  sing. 

Of  Pharooli  or  Pluto  of  old, 

While  he  rhiines  forth  tlieir  praise,  in  false  flattering 

lays, 
1*11  sing  of  St  Tamm*ny  the  bold,  my  brave  boyc 

IL 

Let  Hibemia*8  sons  boast,  make  Patrick  their  toast, 
And  SH>ts  Andrew's  iGsme  spread  abroad  ; 
Potatoes  and  oats,  and  Welch  leeks  for  Welch  goats. 
Was  never  iSt  Tammany's  food,  my  brave  boy& 

m. 

In  freedom's  bright  cause,  Tnmm'ny  pled  with  ap- 
plause, 
And  reasoned  moat  justly  from  nature ; 
For  this  was  his  song,  all,  all  the  day  long: 
Liberty's  the  right  of  each  creature,  brave  boyib         , 


XT. 


Wliilst  under  an  oak  his  great  parliament  sat, 
His  throne  was  the  crotch  of  the  tree ; 
With  Solomon's  look,  without  statutes  or  book. 
He  wisely  sent  forth  his  decree,  my  brave  boyc 


V. 


His  sulriects  stood  round,  not  the  least  noise  or  aonnd. 
Whilst  freedom  blozM  full  in  each  face ; 
So  plain  were  the  laws,  and  each  pleaded  his  eaoae, 
niat  might  Bote,  North,  and  Mansfield  disgrace,  my 
brave  boya. 


VL 


No  duties,  nor  stamps,  their  Meat  likaHy  erampa, 
A  kiAff,  though  no  tyrant  was  he  ;  . 
He  did  ofttimes  declare,  nay  sometim^i  would  swear 
The  least  of  his  subjects  were  free,  my  brave  boysi 


vn. 


He,  as  king  of  the  woods,  of  the  rivers  and  flooda. 
Had  a  right  all  beasts  to  control ; 
Yet,  content  with  a  few,  to  give  nature  her  due ; 
So  gen'rous  was  Tanmiany's  soul,  my  brave  boys^ 


vm. 


In  the  mom  he  arose,  and  a  hunting  he  goes. 
Bold  Nimrod  his  second  was  he. 
For  his  breakfast  he'd  take  a  large  venison  steak. 
And  despis'd  your  slip-slops  and  ten,  my  brave  boya 


IX. 


While  all  in  a  row,  with  squaw,  dog  and  bow, 
Vermillion  adorning  his  face. 
With  feathery  head  he  rarg'd  the  woods  wide : 
St  George  sure  had  never  such  grace,  my  brave 
boys. 


HiB  jetty  black  hair,  such  as  Buckskin  saints 
Perfumed  with  bear's  grease  well  smenr^d, 
Which  illum'd  the  saint's  face,  and  ran  down  apace. 
Like  the  oil  from  Aaron's  old  beard,  my  brave  boys. 


XL 


The  strong  nervoua  deer,  with  amazing  career. 
In  swiftness  he'd  fairly  run  down ; 
And,  like  Sampson,  wou'd  tear  woU  lion  or  bear. 
Ne'er  was  such  a  saint  as  our  own,  my  brave  boyiL 


xn. 


When  he'd  run  down  a  stag,  he  behind  him  would 

lag, 
For,  B4»  noble  a  soul  ha«l  he; 
He'd  stop,  tlio'  he  lost  it  tra<lition  reports  it. 
To  ffive  him  fresh  chaAoe  to  get  frea^  my  brave 

boys. 


zin. 


With  a  mighty  strong  arm,  and  a  maseoUne  bow. 
His  arrow  he  drew  to  the  head. 
And  as  sure  as  he  shot,  it  was  ever  hia  lot, 
His  prey  it  fell  instantly  dead,  my  brave  boyt^ 


XIV. 


His  table  he  spread  where  the  venison  bled. 

Be  thankful,  he  used  to  say  ; 

He'd  laugh  and  he'd  sing,  tho'  a  saint  and  a  king; 

And  sumptuously  dine  on  his  prey,  my  brave  bojn 


XV. 


Then  over  the  hills,  o'er  the  monntaint  and  rilk, 

He'd  caper,  such  was  his  delight ; 

And  ne'er  in  his  days,  Indian  history  laya. 

Did  lack  a  good  supper  at  night,  my  brave  boya 

XVL 

On  an  old  stump  he  sat,  without  cap  or  htA, 
When  supper  was  ready  to  eat» 
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Snap,  his  dog,  he  stood  by,  and  east  a  sheep's  eye ; 
For  yen'son,  the  king  of  all  meat,  my  brave  boys. 


XVQ. 


Like  Isaac  of  old,  and  both  cast  in  one  monld, 
Tho'  a  wigwam  was  Taomi^ny^s  cottage. 
He  lov'd  sav'rv  meat,  sach  that  patriarch  eat. 
Of  ven'son  and  squirrel  made  pottage,  brave  boys. 


As  old  age  came  on,  he  grew  blind,  deaf  oad  dumb, 
Tho'  his  sport,  'twere  luu^  to  keep  from  it. 
Quite  tired  of  life,  bid  adieu  to  his  wife, 
And  blaz*d  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  brave  boys. 


What  country  on  earth,  then,  did  erer  give  birth. 

To  such  a  mugnanimous  saint  ? 

His  acts  far  excel  all  that  history  tell, 

And  languflgc  too  feeble  to  paint,  my  braTc  boys. 

XXL 

Now,  to  finish  my  song,  a  full  flowing  bowl 

m  quaff,  and  sing  all  the  long  day, 

And  with  punch  and  wine  paint  my  cheeks  for  my 

saint. 
And  hail  ev'ry  first  of  sweet  May,  my  brave  boys. 

We  have  next  to  present  a  poeiu,  which, 
though  dated  from  a  dilitiiiit  city,  has  the  trae 
home  spirit  of  the  time. 

To  i^0  tun§  qf  **  SmOt  Britannia,^ 

Rise,  rise,  bright  genius  rise, 

Conduct  thy  sons  to  war ; 
Thy  spear  pois*d  to  the  skies. 

Whirl,  whirl  thy  rapid  car ; 
Fire  each  firm  breast  with  noble  zeal. 
To  conquer  for  the  common  weaL 

For  years  the  iron  rod 

Has  hover'd  o*er  our  heads. 
Submit  to  Oeorge*s  nod. 

Whose  power  all  Europe  dreads ; 
The  slavish  minion  cries. 
But  Freedom's  sons  all  fears  despise. 

All  means  for  peace  we've  tried. 
But  found  those  measures  vain ; 

Korth's  ministerial  pride 

Thouffht  fear  made  us  complain. 

But  in  the  end,  convinc'd  hell  see, 

We  dread  not  death,  but  slavery. 

Tho*  fatal  lust  of  pow'r 

Has  steel'd  the  tyrant's  soul ; 
Though  in  an  ill-tim'd  hour 

He  bids  his  thunders  roll. 
Great  Libkbtt,  inspired  by  thee^ 
We  fly  to  death  or  victory. 

Great  Nature's  law  injures. 

And  free-born  souls  unite, 
While  common  interest  fires 

Us  to  defend  our  rig^t 
Against  corruption's  boundless  claim. 
And  firmly  fix  great  Freedom's  reigu 

Tliey  foreign  troops  employ, 

For  mercenary  nire ; 
Their  weakness  we  enjoy. 

Each  puUe  new  ardors  fire, 
Convinc  d  the  wretch  who  fights  for  pay. 
Will  never  bear  the  palm  away. 

Thev  boast  their  power  by  sea. 

The  ruin  of  our  trade ; 
Our  navy  soon  they'll  see, 

Wide  o'er  the  ocean  spread ; 


Britain  not  long  shall  boast  her  reign 
O'er  the  wide  empire  of  the  main. 

Throughout  the  universe 

Our  commerce  we'll  extend, 

Each  power  on  the  reverse 

Shall  seek  to  be  our  friend, 

Whilst  our  sons  crown'd  with  wealth  immense. 

Sing  WikSHiNGTOX  and  Common  Sense. 

BordeauoB^  July  1, 1770. 

FreenutQ^s  Joamal,  or  New  Ilunpehire  Osaette, . 
Oct  tt  1778. 

The  poets  seem  to  have  felt  the  spur  of  tlio 
passage  of  the  DedaratioQ  of  Independence,  and 
the  newspaper  corners  of  the  time  abound  witli 
patriotic  lines.  We  select  two,  which  we  have 
not  found  in  any  reprinted  form. 

ON  DfOEPKNDXNCK. 

Come  all  you  brave  soldiers,  both  valiant  and  fifae. 
It's  for  Independence  we  all  now  agree. 

Let  us  ^ird  on  our  swords,  and  prepare  to  defend 
Our  hberty,  property,  ourselves  and  our  friends 

In  a  cause  that's  so  righteous,  come  let  us  agree. 
And  from  hostile  invaders  set  America  free  ; 

The  cause  is  so  glorious  we  need  not  to  fear 
But  from  merciless  tyrants  we*ll  set  ourselves  elear. 

Heaven's  blessing  attending  us,  no  tyrant  shall  say 
That  Americans  e'er  to  such  monsters  gave  way ; 

But,  fighting,  we'll  die  in  America's  cause, 
Before  we'll  submit  to  tyrannical  laws. 

George  the  Third,  of  Great  Britain,  no  more  sliall 
he  reign, 

With  unlimited  sway  o'er  these  free  states  again  ; 
Lord  North,  nor  old  Bute,  nor  none  of  their  elan. 

Shall  ever  be  honored  by  an  American. 

May  heaven's  blessing  descend  on  our  United  States, 
And  grant  that  the  union  may  never  abate ; 

May  love,  peace  and  harmony  ever  be  found 
lor  to  go  hand  in  hand  America  round. 

Upon  our  grand  Congress,  may  heaven  bestow 
Both  wisdom  and  skill  our  good  to  pursue  ; 

On  heaven  alone  dependent  we'll  be. 
But  from  all  earthly  tyrants  we  mean  to  be  free. 

Unto  our  brave  generals  may  heaven  give  skill, 
Our  annics  to  guide  and  the  sword  ftir  to  wield ; 

May  their  hands  taught  to  war  and  their  fingers  te 
fight, 
Be  able  to  put  British  armies  to  flight 

And  now,  brave  Americans,  since  it  is  so, 
That  we  are  independent  well  have  them  to 
know, 
That  united  we  are,  and  united  we'll  be, 

And  from  all  British  tyrants  well  try  to  keep 
free. 

May  heaven  smile  on  us  in  all  our  endeavours. 
Safe  guard  our  sea-ports,    our  towns  and  our 
rivers; 

Keep  us  from  invaders,  by  land  and  by  sea, 

And  from  all  who'd  deprive  us  of  our  liberty. 

Freeman's  Jonrnal,  or  Now  Hampshire  Oasette, 
August  17,  in«. 

A  continuation  of  Hndibrais  in  Two  Cantos, 
written  in  the  time  of  the  Unhappy  Contest  be- 
t\vei»n  Great  Britain  and  America,  in  1777  and 
1778,  published  in  London  in  the  latter  year,  con- 
tains a  parody,  with  comments,  on  the  Declara-  • 
tion  of  Independence,  and  may  with  propriety  be 
inserted  here.  We  are  without  clue  to  the 
name  or  place  of  nativity  of  the  author,  but 
it  is  probably  an  American  pn>duction« 
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When  in  the  coqtm  of  human  things, 

All  Bubjects  may  desert  their  kings. 

And  thus  becoming  disaffected. 

Break  bonds  by  which  they  were  connected ; 

Assuming  'mongst  the  powers  on  earth 

An  equal  rank,  to  which  their  birUi, 

The  laws  of  heav'n  and  of  nature, 

Intitle  every  human  crenture. 

Respect  when  men  are  thus  inclined. 

For  tlie  opinions  of  mankind. 

Requires  they  should  the  causes  tell. 

That  have  induced  tliem  to  rebel 

First,  let  this  downright  maxim  strike, 

That  all  men  are  born  free  alike. 

And  are  undoubtedly  allow'd. 

By  Providence  to  be  endow'd 

(As  many  a  learned  author  writes) 

With  some  unalienable  rights ; 

'Mong  these  we  \ax  the  ^atest  stress, 

On  life,  pursuit  or  hapmness. 

And  (what  is  best  of  all  the  three) 

Of  uncontrouled  liberty. 

For  snrely  no  one  can  belieye. 

But  he*s  a  certain  right  to  live. 

Without  receiving  check  or  stop  here. 

As  long  as  ever  he  think  proper : 

Neither  is  life  like  chair  or  table, 

To  one  another  alienable. 

Neither  can  any  mortal  have. 

The  right  to  make  himself  a  slave 

(Although  by  thieving  we  must  say 

Some  people  do  it  evVy  day) ; 

Neither  can  any  one  entrap  ye. 

From  the  just  Hght  of  being  happy 

(Tho*  your  chief  happiness  m  lite, 

Should  be  to  kiss  your  neigfaboui^s  wife). 

To  keep  these  rights  by  their  consents. 

Hen  institutcii  governments ; 

And  should  they  afterwards  be  tir*d. 

Of  systems  that  the  world  admir'd. 

The  people  have  a  right  t^  abolish. 

Alter,  relinquish,  and  demolish. 

By  methods  novel  and  surprising, 

New  states  and  powers  orgnnizing. 

In  such  a  form  and  figure  drest. 

As  the  wise  authors  shall  think  best 

Prudence  indeed  might  plainly  dictate. 

(To  any  but  a  dull  and  thick  pate) 

That  flovemments  established  ancient. 

Should  not  be  changed  for  causes  transient,^* 

And  therefore  all  experience  shews. 

That  men  would  ratlier  something  loe, 

Than  to  be  rash, — ^because  they're  strong. 

And  right  themselves  by  doing  wrong. — 

But  when  we  had  refused  assent, 

To  British  acts  of  parliament, 

(Hio*  bulwarks  of  the  constitution) 

And  stuck  to  this  our  resolution 

When  we  detennined  to  be  free. 

And  seized  on  other  people's  tea. 

Tarring  and  feathering  ev'ry  fool. 

That  spoke  in  favour  of  good  rule ; 

Broke  up  the  courts  of  law  and  justice, 

(For  in  ourselvesr— ^ur  hope  and  trust  is) 

Forcing  from  every  one^oncession. 

To  tilings  of  which  we  made  profession. 

And  setting  those  we  could  not  guide. 

To  ride  upon  a  stick— astride. 

Because  we  plainly  saw  designs. 

To  catch  us  in  despotic  mines ; 

When  aftfr  this — the  plans  absurd. 

Of  that  harsh  tyrant  George  the  Thiidr 

Under  a  notion  of  expedience. 

To  bring  us  to  a  due  obedience, 

Pursued  thro'  regular  gradation. 


Of  great  abuse  atid  usurpation. 
Prove  an  invariable  design. 
Our  liberties  to  undermine, 
A  resolution  to  betray, 
And  rule  us  by  despotic  sway  ; 
It  is  our  right  and  our  intent. 
To  throw  otf  such  a  government. 
Whilst  other  methods  mn^*  be  tried. 
For  future  safety  to  provide.  . 

Daring  the  winter  which  followed  the  battle 
of  Trenton  occurred.  We  have  a  bolhid  in  its 
honor. 

BATTu  or  Tismov. 

On  Christmas  day  in  '76, 
Our  ragged  troops  with  bayonets  fix'd. 
For  Trenton  marched  away. 
The  Delaware  see,  the  boats  below. 
The  light  obscured  by  hail  and  snow. 
But  no  symptoms  of  dismay. 

Our  object  \r9^  the  Uessian  band. 
That  dared  to  invade  fair  freedom's  land. 
And  quarter  in  that  place. 

Great  Washington  ne  led  us  on. 
With  ensignsi  streaming  with  renown. 
Which  ne'er  had  known  disgrace. 

In  silent  march  we  pass'd  the  night, 
Each  soldier  panting  for  the  fight. 
Though  quite  benumb'd  with  frost 
Greene  on  the  left,  at  six  began. 
The  right  was  with  brave  Sullivan, 
Who  in  buttle  no  time  lost 

Their  pickets  storm'd,  the  alarm  was  spread. 
That  rebels  risen  from  the  dead 
Were  marching  into  town. 
Some  scaniper^d  here,  some  scampei'd  thMb 
And  some  for  action  did  prepare. 
But  soon  their  arms  laid  down. 

Twelve  hundred  servile  miscreants, 
With  all  their  colours,  guns,  and  tents^ 
Were  trophies  of  the  day  : 
The  frolic  o'er,  the  bright  canteen. 
In  centre,  front,  and'  rear  was  seen 
Driving  fatigue  away. 

Now,  brothers  of  the  pitriot  bnnds. 
Let's  sing  our  safe  deliverance 
From  arbitrary  sway. 
And  as  life  you  know  is  but  a  span. 
Let's  touch  the  tankard  while  we  can. 
In  memory  of  the  day.* 

One  of  the  patriotic  productions  of  the  tame 
year  was  a  poem,  in  a  pamphlet  of  fifteen  po^eas 
commenting  in  a  severe  but  not  equallyforcible 
style  on  the  conduct  of  Lord  North.  We  quote 
the  title-page,  confident  that  the  reader  will  not 
"ask  for  more." 

The  Continental  Key  of  the  Liberties  of  America; 
in  three  parts. 

Perhaps  the  critics  of  the  age. 

May  find  a  fault  in  ev'ry  page. 

Or  yet,  perhaps,  in  ev'ry  line. 

Well,  they  have  their  faults,  I  have  mine^ 

If  any  man  should  ask  the  price. 
One  or  two  shillings  take  your  choice. 
Sometimes  true  Whigs  have  given  twenty. 
But  Tories  tliink  that  five  is  plenty. 

New  York,  printed  for  Elijah  Weige,  177«. 


•  MeOsrtj's  Bongs,  LSI 
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We  are  indebted  to  the  Cnrioaties  of  Amerioan 
literature,  by  R.  W.  Griswold,  printed  as  an 
Appendix  to  a  reprint  (New  York,  1848)  of 
D%raeli's  Curiosities,  for  two  spirited  produc- 
tions on  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne. 

THS  TATB  or  JOHN  BVBOOTin. 

When  Jack  the  king's  commander 

Was  going  to  his  duty, 
Through  all  the  cn>wd  he  smiled  and  bow'd 

To  every  blooming  beauty. 

The  city  rung  with  feats  he*d  done 

In  Portugu  and  Flanders, 
And  all  the  town  thought  he*d  be  crown'd 

The  first  of  Alexanders. 

To  Hampton  Court  he  first  repairs 

To  kUs  great  Ge(»rge's  h:ind,  sirs  ; 
Then  to  harangue  on  state  afiBsira 

Befora  he  left  the  land,  sirsi 

The  "  Lower  House**  sat  mute  as  mouse 

To  hear  his  grand  oration ; 
And  *'  all  the  peers,**  with  loudest  cheers, 

Proclaimed  him  to  the  nation. 

Tlieii  off  he  went  to  Canada, 

Next  to  Tlconderoga, 
And  quitting  tliose  away  he  goes 

Straightway  to  Saratoga. 

With  great  parade  his  mnreh  he  made 

To  gain  his  wishcd-for  station, 
While  far  and  wide  his  minions  hied 

To  spread  his  '*  Proclamation." 

To  such  as  staid  he  offers  made 

Of  **  pardon  on  submistion  ; 
But  savaffe  bauds  should  waste  the  lands 

Of  all  m  opposition." 

But  ah,  the  cruel  fates  of  war ! 

This  boasted  son  of  Britain, 
When  mounting  his  triumphal  car 

With  sudden  fear  wns  smitten. 

The  sons  of  Freedom  gathered  round. 

His  hostile  bands  confounded, 
And  when  they'd  Cain  have  tum*d  their  back 

They  found  themselves  surrounded  I 

Li  vain  they  fought,  in  vain  they  fled. 

Their  chief,  humane  and  tender, 
To  save  the  rest  soon  thought  it  best 

His  forces  to  surrender. 

Brave  St.  Clair,  when  he  first  retired 

Knew  what  the  fiites  portended ; 
And  Arnold  and  heroic  Gates 

His  conduct  have  defended. 

Thus  may  Americans  brave  sons 

With  honour  be  rewarded. 
And  he  ihf.fate  of  all  hn  fot% 

The  tame  as  here  recorded. 

TUX  HOBTO  OAKPAIOll. 

Come  unto  me,  ye  heroes. 

Whose  hearts  are  true  and  bold. 
Who  value  more  your  honour 

Than  others  do  their  gold  ; 
Give  ear  unto  my  story. 

And  I  the  truth  will  tell 
Concerning  many  a  soldier. 

Who  for  his  country  felL 

Burgoyne,  the  king's  conunnnder. 

From  Canada  sojb  sail 
With  full  eiffht  thousand  reglars, 

He  thought  he  could  not  fail ; 
TOL.  I. — 29 


With  Indians  and  Canadians, 
And  his  cursed  Tory  crew. 

On  board  his  fleet  of  shipi)ing 
He  up  the  Champlain  flew. 

Before  Ticonderoffo, 

The  first  day  of  July, 
Appeared  his  ships  and  army. 

And  we  did  them  espy. 
Their  motions  we  observed 

Full  well  both  night  and  day. 
And  our  brave  boys  prepared 

To  have  a  bloody  fray. 

Our  garrison  they  yiewed  them. 

As  straight  their  troops  did  land. 
And  when  St  Clair,  our  chieftain. 

The  fact  did  understand 
That  they  the  Mount  Defiance 

Were  bent  to  fortify. 
He  found  we  must  surrender, 

Or  else  prepare  to  die. 

The  fifth  day  of  July,  then. 

He  ordered  a  retreat, 
And  when  next  morn  we  started, 

Burgoyne  thought  we  were  beatk 
And  closely  he  pursued  us. 

Till  when  near  Hubbardton, 
Our  rear  guards  were  defeated. 

He  thought  the  country  won. 

And  when  't  was  told  in  Congress, 

That  we  our  forts  had  left. 
To  Albany  retreated. 

Of  all  the  North  bereft^ 
Brave  General  Gates  they  sent  us, 

Our  fortunes  to  retrieve, 
And  him  with  shouts  of  g^ladness 

The  army  did  receive. 

Where  first  the  Mohawk's  waters 

Do  in  the  sunshine  play, 
For  Herkimer's  brave  ftohliers 

Sellinger*  ambush'd  lay ; 
And  them  he  there  defeated. 

But  soon  he  had  his  due. 
And  scared  f  by  Brooks  and  Arnold 

He  to  the  North  withdrew. 

To  take  the  stores  and  cattle 

That  we  had  gather'd  then, 
Burgoyne  sent  a  detachment 

Of  fifteen  hundred  men ; 
By  Baum  they  were  commanded. 

To  Bennington  they  went; 
To  plunder  and  to  murder 

Was  fully  their  intent 

But  little  did  they  know  then. 

With  wliom  they  hnd  to  deal ; 
It  was  not  quite  so  easy 

Our  stores  and  stock  to  steal : 
Bold  Starke  would  give  them  only 

A  portion  of  his  lead  ; 
With  half  his  crew  ere  sunset 

Baum  lay  among  the  dead. 

The  nineteenth  of  September, 
Tlie  morning  cool  and  clear. 

Brave  Gates  rode  through  our  army. 
Each  soldier's  heart  to  cheer ; 


*  8t  Legcr. 

t  A  man  employed  by  the  Brittah  as  a  tpf.  was  taken  bj 
Arnold,  and  at  the  sufcgestlon  of  €k>Ionel  Brooks  sent  back  to 
8t  Leger  with  snch  deceptive  accounts  of  the  straogth  of  the 
AmericaoB  as  indacod  him  to  retreat  towards  Montreal 
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Burgoync,"  he  cried,  "  advances^ 

But  we  will  never  fly ; 
No — ratlier  tlian  surrender. 

We'll  fight  him  till  we  die.** 

The  news  was  quickly  brought  ns^ 

The  enemy  was  near, 
And  all  along  our  lines  then, 

There  was  no  sign  of  fear  ; 
It  was  above  Stillwater 

We  met  at  noon  that  day, 
And  every  one  expected 

To  see  a  bloody  fray. 

Six  hours  the  battle  lasted. 

Each  heart  was  true  as  gold. 
The  Britizih  fought  like  lions, 

And  we  like  Vaukees  bold  ; 
The  leaves  with  blood  were  crimson. 

And  then  brave  Gates  did  cry — 
"  Tb  diamond  now  cut  diamond ! 

We'll  beat  them,  boys,  or  die." 

The  darkness  soon  approaching, 

It  forced  us  to  retreat 
Into  our  lines  till  morning, . 

Which  made  them  think  us  beat; 
But  ere  the  sun  was  risen. 

They  saw  before  their  eyes 
Us  ready  to  engage  them. 

Which  did  them  much  surprise 

Of  fighting  they  seem'd  weary, 

Tliereforc  to  work  they  go 
Their  thousand  dead  to  bury. 

And  breastworks  up  to  throw  : 
With  grope  and  bombs  intending 

Our  army  to  destroy. 
Or  from  our  works  our  forces 

By  stratagem  decoy. 

The  seventli  day  of  October, 

Tlie  British  tried  iigain, — 
Shells  from  their  cannon  throwing 

Which  fell  on  us  like  rain, — 
To  drive  us  from  our  stations 

That  they  might  thus  retreat ; 
For  now  Burgoyne  saw  plainly 

He  never  us  could  beat 

But  vain  wns  his  endearour 

Our  men  to  terrify ; 
Tliough  deatli  was  all  around  us, 

Not  one  of  us  would  fly. 
But  when  an  hour  we'd  fought  them. 

And  they  began  to  yield. 
Along  our  lines  the  cry  ran, 
"  Tlie  next  blow  wins  the  field  1" 

Great  God,  who  guides  their  battles 

Whose  cause  is  just  and  true, 
Insiiired  our  bold  commander 

The  course  he  should  pursue. 
Ue  order'd  Arnold  forward, 

And  Brooks  to  follow  on  ; 
The  enemy  were  routed 

Our  liberty  was  won  I 

Tlicn,  buriiiiig  all  their  luggage, 

They  fle«l  with  haste  and  fear, 
Burgoyne  with  all  his  forces 

To  Saratogue  did  pteer ; 
And  Gates  our  brave  comnuinder. 

Soon  after  him  did  hie, 
Resolving  he  would  take  them 

Or  in  the  effort  die. 

As  we  came  nigh  the  village. 
We  orertook  the  foe; 


Theyd  bam*d  each  house  to 

Like  all  where'er  they  ga 
The  seventeenth  of  October, 

They  did  capitulate— 
Bur^y  ne  and  tiis  proud  army 

Did  we  our  pris  ners  make. 

Now  here's  a  health  to  Arnold!, 

And  our  commander  Gates ; 
To  Lincoln  and  to  Washington, 

Whom  ev'ry  Tory  hates  ; 
Likewise  unto  our  Congri*ss, 

God  grant  it  long  to  ircign. 
Our  Country',  Right  and  Justice 

For  ever  to  maintain. 

Now  finish'd  is  my  story. 

My  song  is  at  au  end ; 
Tlie  freedom  we're  enjoying 

We're  ready  to  defend ; 
For  while  our  cause  is  rishteoiH, 

Heaven  nerves  the  soldier^s  ann. 
And  vain  is  their  endeavour 

Who  strive  to  do  us  harm. 

To  these  wc  may  add  a  third  ou  the  aame  sob- 
Jeet,  from  MoCarty^s  National  Song  Book. 


THS  PBOGBl 


or  Sim  JACK  BKAG. 


Said  Burgoyne  to  his  men,  as  they  pasa'd  in  renew, 

TuUalo,  tullalo,  tullalo,  boys  I 
Theee  rebels  their  course  very  quickly  will  roe. 
And  fly  as  the  leaves  'fore  the  autumn  tempest  flew, 
Wlien  him,  who  is  your  leader,  they  know, 
boys  I 
They  with  men  have  now  to  deal. 
And  wc  soon  will  make  them  feel^ 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo,  boys  I 
That  a  loyal  Briton's  arm,  and  a  loyal  Briton^  ateel. 
Can  put  to  flight  a  rebel,  as  quick  as  other  foe, 
toys ! 
Tulliilo,  tullalo,  tullalo— 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo-o-o-o,  boys  I 

As  to  Sa-ra-tog*  he  came,  thinking  how  to  jo  the 
game, 
JuUalo,  tullalo,  tullalo,  boys  I 
He  began  to  see  the  grubs,  in  the  branches  of  his 

fame. 
He  began  to  have  the  trembles,  lest  a  flash  should 
be  the  flame. 
For  which  he  had  agreed  Ids  perfume  to  forego, 
boys  I 
No  lack  of  skill,  but  fates. 
Shall  make  us  yield  to  Gates, 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo,  boys  I 
The  devils  may  have  leagued,  as  yon  know,  with 
the  States, 
But  we  never  will  be  beat  by  any  mortal  foe, 

boys! 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tnllalo— 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo-o-o-o,  boys  I 


ft 


Burgoyne,  llko  Andre,  amused  himself  with 
literature.  Ho  was  the  author  of  four  five-act 
lays,  three  of  which.  The  Maid  of  the  Oaka,  The 

rd  of  the  Manor,  and  The  Heiress,  are  comeilies. 
The  fourtli,  Richard  Ooenr  de  Lion,  is  an  ^^  His- 
torical Romance,"  from  the  French  of  M.Sedaine. 
The  four  were  published  with  a  few  miscellaneoas 
poem?,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  in  two  vohraie^ 
8vo.  London,  1808.  The  comedies  are  in  prose, 
interspersed  with  songs,  and  were  acted  by  the 
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British  oflSoere  in  garrison  at  Boston  and  New 
York.*    They  possess  little  merit    We  give  the 

PBOLOGUB  TO  ZABA. 

&pokM%  by  Lord  Boiod&n,  at  Sottan. 

In  Britain  onee  (it  stains  the  historic  page) 
Freedom  was  yital-struok  bv  party  rage : 
Cromwell  the  fever  wateh'd,  the  knife  supplied, 
She  madden*d,  and  by  suicide  she  died. 
Amidst  the  sroans  sunk  every  liberal  art 
That  polished  life,  or  humanized  the  heart ; 
Then  fell  the  st:ige,  quelFd  by  the  bigots'  roar, 
Truth  fell  with  sense,  and  tihakspeare  cbarm'd  no 
more. 

To  sooth  the  times  too  much  resembling  those, 
And  lull  the  care-tir^d  thouffht,  this  stage  arose ; 
Proud  if  you  hear,  rewarded  if  youVe  pleased. 
We  come  to  minister  to  minds  diseased. 
To  you,  who,  guardians  of  a  nation's  cause, 
Unsheath  the  sword  to  vindicate  her  laws. 
The  traffic  scene  holds  glory  up  to  view. 
And  bids  heroic  virtue  live  in  you: 
Unite  the  patriot's  with  the  warrior's  care 
And,  while  you  burn  to  conquer,  wish  to  spare. 
The  comic  scene  presides  o'er  social  life; 
And  forms  the  husband,  father,  friend  and  wife ; 
To  paint  from  nature,  and  with  colours  nice 
Shew  us  ourselves,  and  laugh  us  out  of  vice. 
Now  say,  ye  Boston  prudes,  (if  prudes  there  are) 
Is  this  a  task  unworthy  of  the  fair? 
Will  fame,  decorum,  piety  refuse 
A  call  ou  beauty  to  conduct  the  Muse  f 
Perish  the  narrow  thought,  the  sland'rous  tongue  1 
When  the  heart's  rigtit,  the  action  can't  be  wrong. 
Behold  the  test,  mark  at  the  curtain's  rise 
How  Malice  sinks  abashed  at  Zura's  eyes.f 

The  ad^iinturous  capture  of  General  Prescott 
at  Newi)ort  furnished  ready  material  for  a  po- 
pular ballad,  which  was  not  lost  sight  of.  Pres- 
cott WJis  the  commanding  officer  of  the  British 
troops  in  possession  of  Newport,  and  had  rendered 
himself  very  unpopular  by  acts  of  petty  tyranny. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Barton,  of  the  American  mi- 
litia at  Providence,  determined  to  take  him  pri- 
soner. Embarking  with  a  i^\\\oM  party  of  picked 
men  in  four  whale-boats,  they  crossed  on  the  night 
of  the  tenth  of  July,  1777,  Nurragansett  bay  to 
the  house  of  a  Quaker  named  Overing,  Prescott's 
head-quarters,  about  five  miles  from  the  town. 
Gragging  the  sentinel,  they  entered  the  house  nn- 
perceived,  roused  Prescott  from  hia  bed,  and  car- 
ried him  off  without  giving  him  time  to  dress, 
speed  being  essential  to  success  in  the  daring  ex- 
ploit, from  the  presence  of  three  British  frigates 
in  the  bay  close  to  the  house.    The  party  re- 


*  The  following  parasraph  from  an  Kopllsh  Jonrnal  of  the 
period  fiimLihee  as  with  some  yalaable  Information,  hitherto 
we  believe  unnoticed,  relative  to  the  amateur  performances  by 
ofBoers  of  the  armv,  which  appear  from  their  frequency  to 
hare  been  extremely  popular  during  the  British  occupancy 
of  oar  citiea 

^  An  American  Correspondent  says,  that  the  officers  of  the 
army  in  New  York,  concerned  in  the  management  of  the 
theatre,  there  form  a  body  like  any  other  company  of  Come- 
dians. aJod  share  the  nrofits  arising  fh>m  their  exhibitions.  To 
people  on  this  side  the  water,  it  may  seem  mean  for  British 
offloors  to  perform  for  hire :  but  in  New  York  necessaries  are 
■o.  extremely  dear,  that  an  inferior  officer,  who  has  no  other 
resources  than  his  pay,  undergoes  more  difficulties  than  the 
eommon  soldier ;  and  circumstanced  as  many  brave  men  now 
•rein  America,  such  an  exertion  of  their  talentA  to  Increase 
tbeir  incomes  d^ervee  the  greatest  encouragement** — 1781, 
Upoott  8  Newspaper  Cuttings. 

T  A  narodv  on  this  prologue  was  published  in  the  Freemanii 
JooniM  or  New  Hampshire  Oaiette,  June  88,  ITTS. 


crossed  in  safety,  and  conveyed  their  prisoner  to 
Providence,  and  thence  to  Washington's  head- 
quarters on  the  Hudson.  Presoott  remained  a 
prisoner  until  the  following  April,  when  he  was 
exchanged  for  Greneral  Charles  Lee,  and  returned 
to  his  trpo[>s  in  Rhode  Island.  Barton  received 
a  sword,  and  a  grant  of  land  in  Vermont,  from 
Congress.  He  subsequently  became  involved  in 
legal  proceedings  in  consequence  of  a  transfer  of 
a  portion  of  this  tract,  and  was  thrown  into  pri- 
son for  debt,  where  he  remained  until  the  visit 
of  Lafayette  in  1825,  who,  hearing  of  the  circum- 
stance, paid  the  debt  and  released  the  old  sol- 
dier.* 

The  ballad  written  on  the  occasion,  it  is  said, 
was  served  up  to  Prescott  himself  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  station.    The  story  is  thus  told : — 

Shortly  after  his  exchange  he  returned  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  was  invited  to  dine  on  board  the  odmi- 
ral's  ship,  with  many  other  officers  of  the  highest 
grade.  General  Prescott  was  natunilly  a  haughty, 
imperious  man,  and  as  a  commander  was  very  un- 
popular with  his  officers  and  soldiers,  and  with  the 
citizens  of  Newport,  but  a  brave  and  skilful  officer. 

It  was  often  that  boys  as  well  as  men  were  sent 
from  the  town  on  board  the  admiral's  ship  for  any 
offence,  and  confined  there  for  some  time,  by  the 
arbitrary  authority  of  those  in  power.  Martial  law 
was  the  law  of  the  place.  A  small  lad,  about  thir- 
teen years  of  ase,  was  placed  in  this  situation  pre- 
vious to  General  Prescott's  return,  and  was  on  board, 
with  many  others,  at  the  time  the  general  dined 
there.     He  did  not  know  General  Pr^ott. 

After  dinner  the  wine  circulated  freely,  and  a 
toast  and  song  were  repeatedly  called  for.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  the  first  lieutenant  observed 
to  the  admiral,  who  was  a  real  jolly  son  of  Neptune, 
that  "  there  was  a  Yankee  lad  on  board  who  would 
shame  nil  the  singing."  "  Bring  him  up  here,**  says 
Prescott  The  Ik>v  was  accordingly^  brought  into 
the  cabin.  The  amnirol  called  on  mm  to  ^ve  them 
a  song.  The  Uttle  fellow,  being  somewhat  intimidat- 
ed by  gold-laced  coats,  epaulettes,  Ac,  replied,  "  I 
can't  siitg  any  songs  but  Yankee  songs."  The  admi- 
ral, perceiving  that  he  was  embarrassed,  ordered 
the  steward  to  give  him  a  glass  of  wine,  saying, 
"  Come,  my  little  fellow,  don't  be  frightened ;  give 
us  one  of  your  Yankee  songs."  General  Prescott 
spoke  in  his  usual  haughty,  imperious  manner, 
"  You  d— d  voung  rebel,  give  us  a  song  or  111  give 
you  a  dozen.  The  admiral  interfered,  and  assured 
the  lad  that  he  should  be  set  at  liberty  tlie  next  dav, 
''if  he  would  give  them  a  song — any  one  he  could 
recollect" 

The  following  dogeerel,  written  by  a  sailor  of 
Newport,  was  men  given,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  company. 

Twos  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night, 

The  wind  and  waves  did  roar, 
Bold  Barton  then,  with  twenty  men^ 

Went  down  upon  the  shore. 

And  in  a  whale-boat  they  set  off 

To  Rhode  Island  fair. 
To  catch  a  red-coat  general 

Who  then  resided  there. 

Tlirough  British  fleets  and  guard-boats  stronfr 

They  held  their  dangerous  way. 
Till  they  arrived  unto  their  port, 

And  Uien  did  not  delay. 


•  LofldDg's  Fleld-Book,  iL  70^ 
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A  tawny  eon  of  Afric's  race 

Tliem  throoffh  the  ravine  led. 
And  entering  then  the  Overing  House, 

They  found  him  in  his  bed. 

But  to  get  in  they  had  no  means 

Except  poor  Cuffee*g  head. 
Who  beat  the  door  down,  then  rush'd  in. 

And  seized  him  in  his  bed. 

"  Stop  I  let  me  put  my  breeches  on," 

The  general  then  did  pray : 
"  Your  breeches,  massa,  I  will  take, 

For  dress  we  cannot  stay." 

Then  through  rye-stubble  him  they  led, 

With  shoes  and  breeches  none, 
And  placed  him  in  their  boat  quite  snug. 

And  from  the  shore  were  gone. 

Soon  the  alarm  was  sounded  loud, 
"  The  Yankees  they  have  come. 
And  stolen  Prescott  from  liis  bed, 
And  him  they've  carried  hum." 

The  drums  were  beat,  skyrockets  flew. 

The  soldiers  shouldered  arms, 
And  march'd  around  the  ground  they  knew, 

Fill*d  with  most  dire  alarms. 

But  through  the  fleet  with  muffled  oars 

They  held  their  devious  way. 
And  landed  him  on  'Ganset  shore 

Where  Britain  held  no  swuy. 

Wlien  unto  land  they  came. 

Where  rescue  there  was  none, 
"  A  d^-d  bold  push,"  the  general  cried, 
"  Of  prisoners  I  am  one.' 

There  was  a  general  shout  of  all  the  company 
during  the  whole  song,  and  at  the  close,  one  who 
was  a  prisoner  on  board  at  the  time,  observed,  he 
**  thought  the  deck  would  come  through  with  the 
stamping  and  cheering." 

General  Prescott  joined  most  heartily  in  the  mer- 
riment Thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he 
handed  the  boy  a  guinea,  saying,  "  Here,  j'ou  young 
dog,  is  a  guinea  for  you."  Tlie  boy  was  set  at  hberty 
the  next  morning. 

This  anecdote  is  often  related  by  an  aged  gentle- 
man living  at  Newport.* 

There  is  another  version  thus  given  in  Mrs. 
Williams's  Life  of  Barton. 

The  day  was  spent,  the  evening  fair. 
When  Barton  marched  his  men  with  caref 

Down  to  the  river's  side ; 
And  unto  them  most  nobly  said — 
**  Let  none  embark  who  are  afraid 
To  cross  the  swelling  tide." 

But  they,  like  hardy  sons  of  Mars, 
Inured  to  hardships  and  to  wars. 

Most  nobly  did  reply ; 
**  With  manly  rage  our  souls  on  fire. 
We  scorn  the  thought  for  to  retire ; 

We  conquer  will  or  die," 

Thus  did  they  cross  and  march  away. 
Where  l*rescotf  s  host  encamped  lay, 
On  hostile  measures  bent ; 


•  McCarty's  Songs,  il.  867-869,  quoted  from  Plymoath  Me« 
mortal,  1885. 

t  This  sons  is  still  in  traditional  circulation.  A  friend  had 
it  from  an  old  soldier,  who  commenced  his  recitation  vigor- 
(MiBly: — 

The  moon  shone  bright,  the  night  was  dear, 
Bold  Barton  march'd  his  man  with  tter. 


Yoong  David  took  this  bloody  Saul, 
And  sentry,  aid-de-camp,  and  all. 
Back  to  the  boat  tney  went 

Tou  watchful  host  who  round  him  kept, 
To  guard  your  General  while  he  slept, 

Now  you  have  lost  your  head ; 
Since  they  from  freedom  s  happy  shore. 
Returned  and  brought  their  booty  o'er, 

The  hero  from  his  bed. 

Go  to  your  king,  and  to  him  say, 
"  Call  home  your  troops,  call  them  away, 

Or  Preseott's  fate  they'll  share." 
For  Barton,  with  his  sling  and  stone. 
Will  bring  the  great  Goliah  down. 

And  catch  him  in  a  snare.* 

We  are  indebted  tt>  North  Carolina  "Woo^ 
Notes"t  for  the  following 

TEIBUTS  TO  GUTEKAL  riAHOIS  KAMBL. 

Genius  of  Freedom !  whither  art  thou  fled  f 
While  fields  of  death  thy  sons  undaunted  tread, 
Lo,  where  for  thee  thy  brightest  heroes  fall. 
And  not  thy  shield  to  ward  the  winged  balL 

On  Bunker's  height  great  Warren  is  no  more  ; 
The  brave  Montgomery's  fate  we  next  deplore  ; 
Princeton's  fam'd  fields  to  trembling  Britain  tell. 
How,  scored  with  wounds,  the  conquering  Mercer 

fell; 
New  England's  boast,  the  generous  Wooster,  slain. 
Demands  our  tears ;  while  Britons  fly  the  plain. 
Last  flow  our  sorrows  for  a  favourite  son. 
Whom,  weeping,  Carolina  claims  her  own. 
The  gfdlant  NaSi,  who,  with  the  fstal  wound, 
Though  tortured,  welt'rin^  on  the  hostile  ground, 
"  Fi^ht  on,  my  troop,"  with  smiling  ardor  said, 
"  'TIS  but  the  fate  of  war,  be  not  dismayed." 

High  Heaven  ordain'd  for  great  des%ns  this  woe. 
Which,  till  the  destined  period,  none  must  know. 
Heroes  of  old  thus  for  their  country  stood. 
Raised  mighty  empires,  founded  with  their  blood  ; 
In  this  new  world  like  great  events  must  come ; 
Thus  Athens  rose,  and  thus  imperial  Rome. 

Inscribed  to  Col  Thomas  Clark,  of  the  First  North 
Carolina  Battalion,  by  his  friend  and  most  obedient 
humble  servant, 

Alkz.  Mahik. 

Camp,  near  Oermantown. 
Oct  80,  1777. 

General  Nash  was  wonnde<l  on  the  fourth,  and 
died  on  the  seventh  of  October,  1777.  Lient.-CoL 
Alexander  Martin,  the  author  of  the  lines,  at  the 
close  of  the  war  became  governor  of  his  native 
state  of  North  Carolina,  and  afterwards  a  senator 
of  the  United  States.  CoL  Clark  succeeded  to 
Nash^s  command.| 

The  unsuccessful  attempt,  in  connexion  with  the 
French  fleet,  to  dislodge  the  British  from  New- 
port, in  July,  1778,  gave  oocas^ion  to  a  liTely 
Tory  effusion. 

TAKKXS  DOODLV'S  KXKEDITIOW  TO  SHODK  m'-AFPu 

WHtt^atPhilaiMpMa, 
L 
From  Lewis,  Monsieur  Gerard  came 
To  Congress  in  this  town.  Sir, 


*  Mrs.  Williams's  Biog.  of  Bevohitldnary  Heroesw  Provl- 
denoe :  1889.    p.  128. 

t  Wood  Notes  ;  or  Carolina  Carols :  a  Conectkm  of  Koifb 
Carolina  Poetry.  Compiled  bj  Tenella.  Baleigh:  Wammll 
Pomeroy.    186i    S  rob.  ISma 

I  Wood  Notes,  iL28& 
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They  bow'd  to  him,  and  he  to  them. 
And  then  they  ail  sat  down,  Sir. 

ChoruM.     Yankee  Doodle,  d(C. 


IL 


Begar,  aaid  Monsieur,  one  gnmd  oonp 
You  shall  bientot  behold,  Sir, 

This  was  believ*d  as  Gospel  true, 
And  Jonathan  felt  bold.  Sir. 


m. 


So  Yankee  Doodle  did  forget 
The  sound  of  British  drum,  Sir, 

How  oft  it  made  him  quake  and  sweat 
In  spite  of  Yankee  rum,  Sir. 


TV, 


He  took  his  wallet  on  his  back. 
His  rifle  on  his  shoulder, 

And  vow*d  Rhode  Island  to  attack 
Before  he  was  much  older. 


T. 


In  dread  array  their  tattered  crew, 
Advanced  with  colours  spread,  Sir; 

Their  fifes  play*d  Yankee  Doodle  doo, 
King  Hancock  at  their  head,  Sir. 


▼L 


What  numbers  bravely  crossed  the 
I  cannot  well  determine, 

A  swarm  of  rebels  and  of  fleas, 
And  every  other  vermin. 


vn. 


Their  mighty  hearts  might  shrink  they  tho't, 

For  all  flesh  only  grass  is, 
A  plenteous  store  they  therefore  brougt 

Of  wl^key  and  molassesw 


vnL 


lliey  swore  they'd  moke  bold  Pigot  squeak, 

So  did  their  good  AUj,  Sir, 
And  take  him  prisoner  in  a  week ; 

But  that  was  all  my  eye^  Sir. 

n. 

As  Jonathan  so  much  desir'd. 

To  shine  in  martial  story, 
D^Estaing  with  politesse  retir'd 

To  leave  him  all  the  glory. 

He  left  him  what  was  better  yet» 

At  least  it  was  more  use.  Sir, 
He  left  him  for  a  quick  retreat^ 

A  very  good  excuse,  Sir. 

XL 

To  stay,  unless  he  ruled  the  sea, 
He  thought  would  not  be  right,  Sir, 

And  Continental  troops,  said  he. 
On  ialands  should  not  fight,  Sir. 

xn. 

Another  cause  with  these  combin'd. 
To  throw  him  in  the  dumps,  Sir, 
For  Clinton's  name  alarmed  nis  mind 
And  made  him  stir  his  stumps,  Sir, 

Sing  Yankee  doodle  aoo^e  doo. 
BiTinipUm's  B07SI  Osxette,  Oct  8,  ITTS. 

The  next  event  of  the  war  of  which  we  offer 
poetical  commemoration,  is  the  Ma'^acre  at 
Wyoming.  The  ballad  which  follows  is  printed, 
apparently  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Appendix  to 


tlie  History  of  Wyoming  by  Oharlee  Miner,*  where 
it  is  stated  to  nave  been  written  soon  after  the 
tragedy  by  "  Mr.  Uriah  Terry,  of  Kingston." 


WTOMIMO  1IA8SACB& 

Kind  Heaven,  assist  the  trembling  mnae, 

While  she  attempts  to  tell 
Ofpoor  Wyoming's  overthrow, 

^y  savage  sons  of  hell. 

One  hundred  whites,  in  painted  hoe^ 

Whom  Butler  there  did  lead. 
Supported  by  a  barb'rous  crew 

Of  the  fierce  savage  breed. 

The  last  of  June  the  siege  began. 

And  several  days  it  held. 
While  many  a  bruve  and  valiant  man 

Lay  slaughtered  on  the  field. 

Our  troops  marched  out  from  Forty  Fort, 

The  third  day  of  July, 
Three  hundred  strong,  they  marched  along. 

The  fate  of  war  to  try. 

But  oh  f  alas !  three  hundred  men. 

Is  much  too  small  a  band, 
To  meet  eight  hundred  men  complete^ 

And  make  a  glorious  stand. 

Four  miles  they  marched  firom  the  Fort 

Their  enemy  to  meet, 
Too  far  indeea  did  Butler  lead. 

To  keep  a  safe  retreat 

And  now  the  fatal  hour  is  come— 

They  bravely  charge  the  foe. 
And  they  with  ire,  returned  the  fire^ 

Which  prov'd  our  overthrow. 

Some  minutes  they  sustained  the  fire, 

But  ere  they  were  aware 
They  were  encompassed  all  around 

W  hich  prov'd  a  fatal  snare. 

And  then  they  did  attempt  to  fly. 

But  all  was  now  in  vam. 
Their  little  host — by  far  the  most — 

Was  by  those  Indians  slain. 

And  as  they  fly,  for  quarters  cry ; 

Oh  hear  f  indulgent  Heav'n  I 
Hard  to  relate — their  dreadful  fkte^ 

No  quarters  must  be  given. 

With  bitter  cries  and  moumfol  sighs 

They  seek  some  safe  retreat. 
Run  here  and  there,  they  know  not  where, 

Till  awful  death  they  meet 

Their  piercing  cries  salute  the  skies- 
Mercy  is  aU  their  cry : 

Our  souls  prepare  God's  grace  to  share. 
We  instantly  must  die." 

Some  men  yet  found  are  flying  round 

Sagacious  to  eet  clear ; 
In  vain  to  fly,  their  foes  too  nigh  I 

They  front  the  flank  and  rear. 

And  now  the  foe  hath  won  the  day, 
Methinka  their  words  are  these: 

Ye  cursed,  rebel,  Yankee  race,* 
Will  this  your  Cong^ress  please  V 

Your  pardons  crave,  you  them  shall  have. 

Behold  them  in  our  hands ; 
We'll  all  agree  to  set  yon  free. 

By  dashing  out  your  brains. 


(I 


<4 


•  HlBtoiy  of  Wyoming  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  from  Cbsries 
Miner,  to  his  son,  Willlsm  Peon  Miner,  Esq.  FhiU. :  J.  Cressj, 
184Si 
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"  And  as  for  von,  enlisted  crew. 

We'll  raue  your  honours  higher : 
Pray  turn  your  eye,  where  you  mutt  lie. 
In  yonder  burning  fire." 

Then  naked  in  those  flames  they're  oast. 

Too  dreadful  *tis  to  tell, 
Where  they  must  frj,  and  bum  and  die. 

While  cui'sed  Indians  yell. 

Nor  son,  nor  sire,  these  tigers  spore,— 

The  youth,  and  hoary  liead, 
Were  by  those  monsters  murdered  there. 

And  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Methinks  I  hear  some  sprightly  youth. 
His  mournful  state  eondole : 
"  O,  that  my  tender  parents  knew. 
The  anguish  of  my  souL 

**  But  O I  there's  none  to  save  my  life, 
Or  heed  my  dreadfiil  fear ; 
I  see  the  tomahawk  and  knife. 
And  the  more  glittering  spear. 

When  years  ago,  I  dandled  was 

Upon  my  parents*  knees, 
I  little  thought  I  should  be  brought 
To  feel  such  pangs  as  these. 

**  I  hoped  for  many  a  joyful  day, 
I  hoped  for  riches*  store — 
These  golden  dreams  are  fled  away  ; 
I  straight  shall  be  no  more. 

**  Farewell,  fbud  mother ;  late  I  was, 
Locked  up  in  your  embrace ; 
Your  heart  would  ache,  and  even  breaks 
If  you  could  know  my  case. 

"  Farewell,  indulgent  parents  dear, 
I  must  resign  my  oreath ; 
I  now  must  die,  and  here  must  lie 
In  the  cold  arms  of  death. 

"  For  O !  the  fatal  hour  is  come, 
I  see  the  bloody  kuifc,-^ 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul }" 
And  quick  resigned  his  lire. 

A  doleful  theme ;  yet,  pensive  muse» 

Pursue  the  dolenil  theme : 
It  is  no  fanc^  to  delude, 

Nor  transitory  dream. 

The  Forty  Fort  was  the  resort. 

For  mother  and  for  child. 
To  save  them  from  the  cruel  rage^ 

Of  the  fierce  savage  wild. 

Now,  when  the  news  of  this  defeat. 

Had  sounded  in  our  ears. 
You  well  may  know  our  dreadful  woe^ 

And  our  foreboding  fears. 

A  dolefnl  sound  is  whispered  round. 

The  sun  now  hides  his  head ; 
The  nightly  ffloom  forebodes  our  doom. 

We  all  shill  soon  be  dead. 

How  can  we  bear  the  dreadful  spear. 

The  tomahawk  and  knife  ? 
And  if  we  run,  the  awful  gun. 

Will  rob  us  of  our  life. 

But  Heaven  1  kind  Heaven,  propitious  power  I 

His  hand  we  must  adore. 
He  did  assuage  the  savage  rage. 

That  they  should  kill  no  more. 

The  gloomy  night  now  gone  and  past, 

The  sun  returns  again. 
The  little  birds  from  every  buih, 

Seem  to  lament  the  slain. 


With  aching  hearts  and  trembling  hands 

We  walked  here  and  there. 
Till  through  the  northern  pines  we  saw, 

A  flag  approaching  near. 

Some  men  were  chose  to  meet  this  flag. 

Our  colonel  was  the  chief. 
Who  soon  returned  and  in  his  mouth 

He  brought  an  olive  leaf 

This  olive  leaf  was  granted  life, 

But  then  we  must  no  more. 
Pretend  to  fight  with  Britain's  king, 

Until  the  wars  are  o*er. 

And  now  poor  Westmoreland  is  lost, 

Our  forts  are  all  resigned. 
Our  buildings  they  are  all  on  fire, — 

What  shelter  can  we  find  I 

Thev  did  agree  in  black  and  white. 

If  we*d  lay  down  our  arms. 
That  all  who  pleased  might  quietly 

Remain  upon  their  farms. 

But  O  f  they've  robbed  us  of  our  all. 

They've  taken  nil  but  life. 
And  well  rejoice  and  bless  the  Lord, 

If  this  may  end  the  strife. 

And  now  Tve  told  my  mournful  tale, 

I  hope  you'll  all  agree. 
To  help  our  cause  and  break  the  jawi 

Of  cruel  tyranny. 

In  the  same  year,  appeared  from  the  press  of 
Thomas  and  Samuel  Green,  Now  Haven,  a  ]>aniph- 
let  entitled  Poems^  oeeasiclned  by  aeteral  eireum- 
staneei  andreminiseencfs  in  the  present  grand  eon- 
teet  of  America  for  Liberty.  The  auUior  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Dodd,  of  East 
Haven  church,  who  has  republished  the  poems,* 
to  have  been  tlie  Rev.  Wheeler  Case,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Plea^nt  Valley,  Dutchen 
county.  New  York.  He  states  in  his  preface  that 
some  of  the  pieces  have  been  written  merely  for 
amusement,  and  others  with  design  to  promote 
the  cause  of  liberty,  into  whose  Treasury  lie  oasts 
his  mite  in  publishing  them.  They  are  quaint 
and  spirited  expressions  of  patriotism  and  piety, 
mainly  elicited  by  th6  defeat  of  Bursoyne.  The 
struggle  is  symbolized  by  a  contest  between  the 
eagle  and  the  crane,  in  which  the  latter  (in  1776) 
is  hopefiilly  made  to  come  ofiP  victorious.  The 
"•  tragical  death  of  Miss  M^Crea^*  is  celebrated  with 
more  feeling  than  art.  In  the  verses,  ^^  An  An* 
swer  to  the  Messengers'  of  the  Nation,**  with  a 
text  from  Isaiah,  the  writer  expresses  the  not  un- 
common feeling  of  the  pulpit  of  those  days  towards 
General  Washington,  who  was  looked  to  as  a  de- 
liverer under  the  protection  of  heaven,  ^^  the  sword 
of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon.** 

We  give  two  passages  from  this  old  volnme  for 
their  earnestness  and  their  historical  value. 

WASHniGTOir. 

Let  not  mv  theme  by  any  be  abus'd, 
Tho'  Zton'f  rounded,  means  must  yet  be  us*d. 
When  foes  with  spears  rush  on  us  like  a  flood, 
Cur»*d  be  the  man  who  keejM  hit  noordfrom  bloody 
When  wonders  great  for  Zton  have  been  done, 
God  and  his  people  went  to  war  as  one. 


*  Bevolnttonsry  Memotisis,  embndM  Poems  bv  tlM  Btui 
WliMler  Omo.    New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.    ISttL 
tJer.zIvULlO. 
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Oidson  went  forth  against  a  mighty  host, 

Three  hundred  men  were  all  that  he  could  boast ; 

Before  these  few  the  Midianites  now  falL 

It  was  one  sword  alone  that  did  it  all, 

ETen  by  the  sword  of  God  and  Gideon, 

What  great  exploits  were  done  by  IsraeVs  King, 

How  we  hear  this  hero  vict'ry  sing. 

Where  did  he  lo:irn  this  skill,  or  whence  this  might! 

The  God  of  armies  taught  his  hands  to  fight 

When  Zion*8  foes  against  her  did  conspire, 

Hoil-stones  from  heaven  were  sent,  and  flames  of  fire. 

To  crush  her  foes  and  maintain  her  cause. 

The  God  of  nature  alters  nature's  laws ; 

The  sun  and  moon  are  stopped,  they  cease  to  run. 

Till  Jo9kua*8  work  is  o'er,  his  work  is  done. 

Joshua  the  hero,  and  the  man  of  God, 

Rois'd  up  his  eye,  his  mandate  sent  abroad, 

Tkou  mtif  bright  lamp  of  day^  thou  moony  itand  itill. 

Nor  dare  advance  to  yonder  Western  hill. 

Till  1  have  criishM  my  foes  and  done  Jehovah's  wilL 

But  why  need  we  go  back  to  ancient  dates. 

While  wonders  great  are  done  within  these  States! 

Jshovah's  power,  his  all-wise  providence. 

Hath  been  engag'd  for  us  in  our  defence. 

Let's  eye  that  Providence,  adore  the  hand, 

That  rais'd  for  us  a  Joshua  in  our  land. 

O  what  a  blessing  to  the  States !  it  is  our  bliss. 

Great  Washington  was  roisM  for  such  a  day  as  this. 

How  good,  how  kind  is  most  indulgent  heav'n. 

That  such  a  leader  to  our  army's  giv'n  I 

What  great  exploits  he  and  his  troops  have  done ! 

How  bravely  tiiey  have  fought,  what  vict'ries  won. 

It  was  the  Lord  tnat  did  tlieir  breiists  inspire 

With  thirst  for  liberty  and  martial  fire, 

Twas  he  their  operations  plauu'd  so  well. 

And  fought  for  them,  e'en  wlicn  ten  thousand  fell. 

When  these  affairs  are  view'd  and  duly  scanii'd, 

He's  blind  that  does  not  see  Jehovah's  hand. 

See  Washington  thro*  Jertey  Stat^  retreat. 

His  foes  rejoice — they  thought  that  he  was  beat; 

Howe  him  pursue.^  with  speed,  he  presses  on. 

He  thought  the  day  iiis  own,  tlie  vict'ry  won. 

The  teeret  friends  of  George  their  ofTiirigs  bring. 

They  boldly  raise  their  head,  and  own  their  King: 

A  gloom  is  spread  around,  alas  I  what  grief. 

We  know  not  where  to  |^  to  find  relieZ 

A  storm  of  snow  and  hail  the  Lobd  sent  down, 

A  blessed  season  this  for  Washington  : 

He  now  return'd,  and  thro'  the  storm  he  press'd. 

And  caught  twelve  hundred  Jlesxians  in  their  nest 

Our  hero  pitch'd  his  tents  near  Trenton  bridge, 

Mcnee  gather'd  all  his  troops  uik>ii  a  ridge, 

Kot  far  from  where  his  little  army  lay. 

Impatient  waits  his  vengeance  to  display. 

Determined  when  the  shades  of  night  were  o'er. 

Great  Washington  should  fall  and  be  no  more. 

But  he  with  skill  consummate  did  retire, 

Soon  made  the  foe  at  Princeton  feel  his  ire, 

Leaving  the  valiant  ffoioe  to  fight  the  fire.* 

THX  TALL  or  BUBGOTXB. 

Is  this  Burgoyne,  Burgoyne  the  g^eat. 

Who  fiU'd  our  land  with  woe, 
And  threaten'd  vengeance  from  the  state, 

Is  he  now  fell  so  low  ? 

Is't  he  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble, 
That  was  so  great  a  curse,  * 


*  Oeneral  Washinffton  ordered  a  nnmber  of  fires  to  be  made, 
and  kepi  bumlns  till  towards  day.  In  the  middle  of  the  nig:ht 
be  made  a  forced  march  to  Princeton,  where  he  altacked  and 
took  two  regiments  Atatloned  thore.  In  the  morning  Howe  was 
pr«parlaf(  to  attack  Washlnieton,  and  much  elated  with  expec- 
tiUotis  of  cruvhing  him,  sent  oat  hisBples  to  make  discoveries ; 
bat  to  his  gri«t  surprise  was  soon  infbrmed  where  Wasblogton 
by  bearing  the  heavy  oannoDade  at  Princeton. 


That  doth  great  BabeVs  king  resemble, 
Is  he  now  weak  like  usf 

To  Indians  he  gives  stretch  no  more, 

Nor  them  supplies  with  knives 
To  stain  our  land  with  crimson  gore. 

With  them  to  scalp  our  wives. 

His  threat'ning  proclamation's  stopp'd. 
He's  now  o'erspread  with  gloom. 

The  wings  with  which  lie  flew  are  cropp'd. 
He  has  no  elbouHroom. 

His  titles  he  proclaims  no  more. 

No  more  his  triumphs  spread. 
His  thund'ring  cannon  cease  to  roar. 

And  all  his  joys  are  fled. 

Where  is  his  great  and  mighty  host. 

That  huge  gigantic  race. 
The  sons  of  Anaky  Britain's  boast? 

They're  pris'ners  in  disgrace. 

Prisoners  to  rebels,  Yankies  too, 

O  mortifying  stroke  I 
They  caught  Burgoyne  with  all  his  crew, 

Britons  now  wear  the  yoke. 

Great  Washinotox,  that  man  of  might, 

Hath  laid  a  snare  for  Howe, 
Unless  with  speed  he  takes  his  flight, 

He  to  the  yoke  must  bow. 

During  this  year  Rivington's  contributors  kept 
up  a  constant  succession  of  pasquinades.  W« 
quote  a  few : — 

New  York,  October  24,  177a 

IMTELUGBNCB  EXTBAORDINABT. 

We  learn  from  Philadelphia,  that  there  was  lately 
exhibited  in  that  city,  an  admirable  Farce  called 
Independence.  Who  wos  the  author  is  not  podi- 
tively  known.  Some  people  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  the  work  of  a  certain  Quack  Doctor,  called  Frank- 
UN.  Others  assert,  that  it  is  the  joint  production  of 
the  strolling  company  by  whom  it  was  acted ;  it  is, 
however,  generally  allowed,  that  one  Adams  gave 
the  first  hint,  contrived  the  plot,  and  cast  the 
parts.  It  appeared  in  the  exhibition  so  tragi-comical 
that  the  audience  were  at  a  loss  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry ,  they  were,  however,  well  pleased  with  the 
catastrophe,  and  joined  heartily  in  the  followii.g 
chorus,  which  was  sung  by  the  excellent  actor  who 
played  the  part  of  the  President.  The  celebrated 
Voltaire  somewhere  relates,  that  a  song  waa  the 
cause  of  the  Ksformation  in  France. 

BONO. 

Our  farce  is  now  finished,  your  sporf  s  at  an  end. 
But  ere  you  depart,  let  the  voice  of  a  friend. 
By  way  of  a  chorus  the  evening  crown. 
With  a  song  to  the  tune  of  a  hey  dcrry  down. 

Derry  down,  down,  hey  derry  down. 

Old  Shakspeare,  a  poet  who  should  not  be  spit  on, 
Altho'  he  was  born  in  the  island  called  Briton, 
Hath  said  that  mankind  are  all  players  at  best, 
A  truth  we'll  admit  of,  for  the  sake  of  the  jest 
Derry  down,  <fec. 

On  this  puny  stage  we  have  strutted  our  hour. 
And  have  acted  our  parts  to  the  best  of  our  power 
That  the  farce  has  concluded  not  perfectly  well 
Was  surely  the  fault  of  the  Devil  m  Hell. 
Derry  down,  Ac. 

This  Devil,  you  know,  out  of  spleen  to  the  chureh, 
Will  often  times  leave  his  best  friends  in  the  lurch. 
And  turn  them  adrift  in  the  midst  of  their  joy ; 
lis  a  difficult  matter  to  cheat  the  old  boy. 
Derry  down,  Ac 
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Since  this  is  the  case,  we  must  e*eo  make  the  best 

Of  a  game  that  is  lost ;  lot  us  turn  it  to  jest, 

We'll  smile,  nay,  we'll  laugh,  we'll  carouse  and  well 

•ing, 
And  cheerfully  drink  life  and  health  to  the  King. 
Derry  down,  Ac 

Let  Washington  now  from  his  momitains  descend, 
Who  knows  but  in  George  he  may  still  find  a 

fHend. 
(l  Briton,  although  he  loves  bottle  and  wench, 
Is  an  honester  fellow  tlian  parte*  votw  French. 
Derry  down,  Ac. 

Our  great  Independence  we  give  to  the  wind, 

And  pray  that  Great  Britain  may  once  more  be 

kind. 
In  this  jovial  song  all  hostility  ends. 
And  Britons  and  we  will  for  ever  be  friends. 
Derry  down,  Ato, 

Boy,  fill  me  a  bumper,  now  join  in  the  chorus. 
There's  happiness  still  in  the  prospect  before  us; 
In  this  sparkling  glass  all  hostility  ends. 
And  Britons  and  we  will  for  ever  be  friends. 
Derry  down,  Ac. 

Good  ni^ht,  my  good  people,  retire  to  your  houses, 
Fair  ladies,  I  beff  you  convince  ^rour  fair  spouses, 
That  Britons  and  we  are  united  in  bliss, 
And  ratify  all  with  a  conjugal  kiss. 
Derry  down,  &Q, 

Once  more,  here's  a  health  to  the  King  and  the 

Queen, 
Confusion  to  him  who  in  rancor  and  spleen, 
Refuses  to  drink  with  an  English  friend, 
Immutable  amity  to  the  world's  end. 
Derry  down,  Ac 

Bivington^s  Royal  Gazette,  Satordaj, 
October  Si,  m& 

Our  next  extract  is  from  a  production  of  some 
hmidred  and  fifty  linea,  which  appeared  Nov. 
6,  entitled, 

THB  OOReSATULATION. 

Joy  to  great  Congress,  joy  an  hundred  fold. 
The  great  cajolers  are  themselves  ciyol'd : 
What,  now,  is  left  of  continental  brags. 
Taxes  unpaid,  though  payable  in  rags. 
What  now  remains  of  continental  force? 
Battalions  mouldering,  waste  witliout  resource. 
What  rests  there  ^'et  of  continental  sway  ? 
A  niin'd  people  ripe  to  disobey ; 
Hate  now  of  men,  and  eoon  to  be  the  jest, 
Such  is  your  state,  ye  monsters  of  the  west, 
Yet  must  on  every  fisce  a  smile  be  worn. 
Whilst  every  breast  with  agony  is  torn, 
Hopeless  Yourselves,  yet  hope  you  must  impart, 
And  comfort  others  with  an  aching  heart 
111  £sted  they,  who,  lost  at  home,  must  boast 
Of  help  expected  from  a  foreign  coust, 
How  wretched  is  their  lot  to  France  and  Spain, 
Who  look  for  succour,  but  who  look  in  vain. 

Joy  to  great  Congress,  joy  an  hundred  fold. 
The  grand  cajolers  are  themselves  cajol'd 
Courage,  my  boys,  dismiss  your  chilling  fears, 
Attend  to  me,  I'll  put  you  in  your  gears. 
Come,  I'll  instruct  you  how  to  advertise 
Your  mi.'fsing  friends,  your  hide-and-seek  allies. 
O  Tss !  if  any  man  alive  will  bring 
News  of  the  squadron  of  the  Christian  King, 
If  any  man  will  find  out  Count  d*£staing. 
With  whose  scrub  actions  both  the  Indies  rang ; 
If  any  man  will  ascertain  on  oath. 
What  is  become  of  Monsieur  de  la  Mothe ; 


Whoever  these  important  points  explains. 
Congress  will  nobly  pay  him  for  his  pains. 
Of  pewter  dollars  what  both  hands  can  hold, 
A  tnimblefiill  of  plate,  a  mite  of  gold; 
The  lands  of  some  big  Tory,  he  shall  get, 
And  strut  a  famous  Col'nel  en  brevet, 
And  last,  to  honour  him  (we  scorn  to  bribe), 
Well  make  him  chief  of  the  Oneida  tribe. 

This  was  followed  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month  by 

TBS  Smi  OV  SAVAVHAH. 

Come  let  us  reioice. 

With  heart  and*  with  voice 
Her  triumphs  let  loyalty  show,  sir, 

While  bumpers  go  round 

Re-echo  the  sound. 
Huzza,  for  the  King  and  Preyost,  sir. 

With  warlike  parade. 

And  his  Irish  brigade. 
His  ships  and  his  spruce  Gallio  host,  so; 

As  proud  as  an  elf, 

D'Estning  came  himself, 
And  landed  on  Georgia's  coast,  sir. 

There  joining  a  band. 

Under  lincoTn's  command. 
Of  rebels  and  traitors  and  Whigs,  sir, 

'Gainst  the  town  of  Savannah, 

He  planted  his  banner. 
And  then  he  felt  wonderous  big,  sir. 

With  thund'ring  of  guns. 

And  bursting  of  bombs. 
He  thought  to  have  frighted  our  Boys,  sir. 

But  amidst  all  their  din. 

Brave  Maitland  push'^i  in. 
And  Moncri^  cry'd,  *'  a  fig  for  your  noise,  sir.' 

Chagrin'd  at  delay 

(As  he  meant  not  to  stay). 
The  bold  Count  form'd  his  troops  in  the  niom,8ir, 

Van,  centre,  and  rear 

March'd  up  without  fear. 
Cock  sure  of  success — by  a  storm,  sir. 

Though  rude  was  the  shock, 

Unmov'd  as  a  rock. 
Stood  our  firm  British  bands  to  their  works,  sir. 

While  the  brave  German  corps, 

And  Americans  bore. 
Their  parts  as  intrepid  as  Turks,  sir. 

Then  muskets  did  rattle. 

Fierce  raged  the  battle. 
Grape  shot  it  flew  thicker  than  hail,  sir. 

The  ditch  fill'd  with  slain. 

Blood  dyed  all  the  plain. 
When  the  rebels  and  French  turned  tail,  sir. 

See,  see,  how  they  run ! 

Lord !  whnt  glorious  fun  I 
How  they  tumble  by  cannon  mow'd  down,  iirl 

Brams  fly  all  around. 

Dying  screeches  resound. 
And  mangled  limbs  cover  the  ground,  air. 

There  Polasky  fell 

That  Imp  of  old  ^«;/, 
Who  attempted  to  murder  hu  King,  sir. 

But  now  he  is  gone 

Whence  he'll  never  return. 
But  will  make  II —  with  treason  to  ring,  sir. 

To  Chariestown  with  fear. 

The  rebels  repair, 
D'Estaing  scampers  back  to  his  boats,  sir. 

Each  blaming  the  other, 

Each  cursing  his  brother. 
And  may  they  cut  each  other^s  throats^  air. 
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Soaroe  three  thousand  men, 

The  town  did  maintain, 
'Gainst  three  times  their  number  of  foea,  rir. 

Who  left  on  the  plain. 

Of  wounded  and  slain, 
Tliree  thousand  to  fatten  the  erows,  sir. 

Tliree  thousand  f    No  less  1 

For  the  rebels  confess 
Soma  lou,  as  you  very  wdl  know,  nr, 

Hien  let  bumpers  go  round. 

And  re-edio  toe  sound. 
Huzza  for  the  King  and  Prevost,  sir. 
BiTliigton*s  Gflsetto,  Not.  ST,  1T7V. 

A  poem  on  Washington,  dated  in  1779,  merits 
insertion  here. 

Let  venal  poets  praise  a  King 

For  virtues  unpossess'd, 
A  volunteer,  unbrib*d  I  sing 

The  Hero  of  the  West 

When  Graul  eame  on  with  rapid  stride, 

And  victory  was  the  word. 
First  shone  his  country's  future  pride. 

And  fle&^*d  his  maiaen  sword. 

With  conquest  orown'd,  from  war^s  alarms, 
To  study  bent  his  mind ; — 
**  Equal  to  both,  to  arts  or  arms 
Indifferently  inelin'd." 

Elate  with  fimcied  pow^r  and  pride, 

ImpeU*d  by  an^^  Jove ; 
Nor  rates  nor  justice  on  their  side. 

The  Briti^  legions  move. 

With  them  a  tribe  of  foreign  slaves 

A  mercenary  band. 
For  plunder  bold,  inured  to  blood. 

Invade  his  native  land. 

His  country  calls,  to  arms  he  flies, 

Nor  fears  a  tyrant's  frown ; 
Leads  heroes,  favoured  by  the  skies. 

To  glory  and  renown. 

In  vain  the  British  tyrant  storms. 

His  thunders  fright  no  more,— 
His  hardy  vet'rans,  vainly  brave. 

Shall  fly  the  happy  shore. 

Tlie  willing  Chiefb  around  him  throng 

Impatient  of  delay ; 
Tlieir  noble  ardour  ne  restrains. 

And  points  the  surer  way. 

Pursue,  Great  Chief,  the  glorious  race— > 
Thy  country's  sword  and  shield ; — 

Thrice  happy !  bo  ^  alike  to  grace 
The  senate  ai  d  t'le  field. 
Hew  Hsmpshlre  Oaxette,  Oct  It,  1779. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  famous  pieces 
of  verse  composed  during  the  war.  It  owes  its 
repntation,  however,  more  to  the  untimely  death 
ik  its  author  than  to  Its  own  merits.  Having  al- 
ready given,  in  onr  extract  from  Hamilton,  the 
best  account  of  the  most  memorable  portion  of 
Andr^^s  life,  we  present  without  further  preface 

TDX   COW-GDASE. 
CAXTO  I. 

To  drive  the  kine  one  summer's  mom. 

The  Tanner*  took  his  way, 
Tlie  calf  shall  rue  that  is  unoorn 

The  jumbling  of  that  day. 

*  Qeaenl  Wajne's  Ugal  ooeopsfiloii. 


And  Wayne  descending  steers  shall  know 

And  tauntingly  deride, 
And  call  to  mind  in  ev'ry  low 

The  tanning  of  Am  hide. 

Tet  Bergen  cows  still  ruminate 

Unconscious  in  the  stall, 
What  mighty  means  were  used  to  get 

And  loose  them  after  aU. 

For  many  heroes  bold  and  brave 
From  New-Bridjg^e  and  Tapaan,* 

And  those  that  drink  Passaick's  wave. 
And  those  that  eat  Soupann. 

And  sons  of  distant  Delaware 

And  still  remoter  Shannon, 
And  M«or  Lee  with  horses  rare 

And  Proctor  with  his  cannon. 

All  wondrous  proud  in  arms  they  came. 

What  hero  could  refuse, 
To  tread  the  rugj^  path  to  fame. 

Who  had  a  pair  of  shoes? 

At  six  the  Host  with  sweating  buff. 

Arrived  at  Freedom's  pole, 
When  Wayne  who  thought  he'd  time  enon^ 

Thus  speechified  the  whole 

0  ye  whom  glory  doth  unite 
Who  Freedom  s  cause  espouse. 

Whether  the  wing  that's  doomed  to  fight 
Or  that  to  drive  the  cows. 

Ere  yet  you  tempt  your  farther  way 

Or  into  action  come. 
Hear,  soldiers,  what  I  have  to  say, 

And  take  a  pint  of  rum. 

Intemp'rate  valor  then  will  string, 

Eacn  nervous  arm  the  better, 
So  all  the  land  shall  lO  sing 

And  read  the  gen'ral's  letter. 

Enow  that  some  paltry  Refugees, 

Whom  Fve  a  mind  to  fright. 
Are  playing  h— 1  amongst  the  trees 

That  grow  on  yonder  height 

Their  Fort  and  block-houses  we'll  level. 

And  deal  a  horrid  slangliter, 
Well  drive  the  scoundrels  to  the  devi!. 

And  ravish  wife  and  daughter. 

1  under  cover  of  th*  attack, 

Whilst  you  are  all  at  blows. 
From  English  Neighb'rhood  and  Tinaok^ 
Will  dnve  away  the  cowa 

For  well  you  know  the  latter  is 

The  serious  operation, 
And  fighting  with  the  Refugees 

Is  only  recreation. 

His  daring  words  from  all  the  crowd* 

Such  great  applause  did  gain. 
That  every  man  declaretl  aloud 

For  serious  work  with  Wayne. 

Then  from  the  cask  of  rum  once  more 

Tliey  took  a  heady  gill. 
When  one  an«l  all  they  loudly  swore, 

Tliey'd  fight  upon  the  hilL 

But  here — the  Muse  has  not  a  strain 

Befitting  such  sreat  deeds. 
Huzza,  they  cried,  huzza  for  Wayne, 

And  shouting— did  their  neeJsw 
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OAXTO  n. 
Near  his  meridian  j^omp,  the  sun 

Had  lonmey'd  from  the  hor'zon, 
When  fierce  the  dusky  tribe  moY*d  on. 

Of  heroes  drunk  as  poison. 

The  sounds  confused  of  boasting  oaths, 

Re-echoed  tliro'  the  wood, 
Some  vow*d  to  sleep  in  dead  men's  clothes 

And  some  to  swim  in  blood. 

At  Inring's  nod  twas  fine  to  see, 

The  left  prepare  to  fight. 
The  while  the  drovers,  Wayne  and  Lee, 

Drew  oflf  upon  the  right 

Which  Irving  'twas  fiune  don*t  relate,    . 

Nor  can  the  Muse  assist  her. 
Whether  'twas  he  that  cocks  a  hat 

Or  he  that  gives  a  glister. 

For  greatly  one  was  signalized, 

Tliat  fought  at  Chesnut-Hill, 
And  Canada  immortalized. 

The  vender  of  the  pilL 

Tet  their  attendance  upon  Proctor, 
They  both  might  have  to  boast  of; 

For  there  was  business  for  the  doctor, 
And  hats  to  be  disposed  o£ 

Let  none  uncandidly  infer, 

Tliat  Stirling  wante<1  spunk. 
The  self-made  peer  had  sure  been  there, 

But  that  the  peer  was  drunk. 

But  turn  we  to  the  Hudson's  bfinks, 
Where  stood  the  modest  train, 

With  pur])Ose  firm  tho*  slender  ranks, 
Nor  car'd  a  pin  fur  Wayne. 

For  them  the  unrelenting  hand 

Of  rebel  fury  drove 
And  tore  from  evVy  genial  band* 

Of  friendship  and  of  love^ 

And  some  within  a  dunffeon's  gloom. 

By  mock  tribunals  laid. 
Had  waited  long  a  cruel  doom. 

Impending  o'er  their  head. 

Here  one  bewails  a  brother^s  fiste 

There  one  a  sire  demands. 
Cut  off,  alas!  before  their  date. 

By  ignominious  hand& 

And  silvered  grandsires  here  appeared 

In  deep  distress  serene, 
Qf  reverend  manners  that  declared. 

The  better  days  they'd  seen. 

Oh  cursed  rebellion  these  are  thine, 

Thine  all  tliese  tales  of  wo. 
Shall  at  thy  dire  insatiate  shrine 

Blood  never  cease  to  flow! 

And  now  the  foe  began  to  lead 

His  forces  to  th'  attack : 
Balls  whistling  unto  balls  succeed. 

And  make  the  block-house  crack. 

No  shot  could  pass,  if  you  will  take 

The  Gen'ral's  word  for  true; 
But  'tis  a  d ble  mistake. 

For  ev'ry  shot  went  thro*. 

The  firmer  as  the  rebels  pressed. 

The  loyal  herooA  stand ; 
Virtue  had  nerv*d  each  honest  breast. 

And  industry  each  hand. 

In*  valour's  phrensy,  Hamilton 
Rode  like  a  soldier  big. 


And  Secretary  Harrison, 
With  pen  stuck  in  his  wig. 

But  lest  their  Chieftain  Washington, 
Should  mourn  them  in  the  mumps,* 

The  fkte  of  Withrington  to  shun. 
They  fought  behind  the  stump& 

But  ah,  Thaddftus  Posset,  why 

Should  thy  poor  soul  elope  f 
And  why  shomd  Titus  Hooper  die. 

Ah  die— without  a  rope? 

Apostate  Murphy,  thou  to  whom  • 

Fair  Shela  ne'er  was  cruel ; 
In  death  thalt  hear  her  mourn  thy  doon^ 

Ouch  wou'd  ye  die  my  JeweU 

Thee  Nathan  Pumpkin,  I  lament. 

Of  melancholy  fate. 
The  gray  goose  stolen  as  he  went. 

In  his  heart's  blood  was  wet 

Now  as  the  fight  was  further  foiTght, 

And  balls  began  to  thicken. 
The  fray  assum'd,  the  Gen'rals  thought^ 

The  colour  of  a  licking. 

Tet  undismav'd  the  chiefe  command. 

And  to  redeem  the  day, 
Ciy,  BOLDiEBS  ouAROE  f  they  hear,  they  stand, 

Ihey  turn  and  run  away. 

OAlfTO  in. 

Not  all  delights  the  bloody  spear, 

Or  horrid  din  of  bottle. 
There  are,  I'm  sure,  who'd  like  to  hear, 

A  word  about  the  cattle. 

The  chief  whom  we  beheld  of  late. 
Near  Schralenbei^  haranguing, 

At  Yan  Van  Poop's,^  unconscious  sat 
Of  Irviug's  hearty  banging. 

Whilst  valiant  Lee,  with  courage  wild. 

Most  bravely  did  oppose 
The  tears  of  woman  and  of  child. 

Who  begg'd  he'd  leave  the  cowsl 

But  Wayne,  of  sympathizing  heart, 

Reouired  a  relief. 
Not  all  the  blessings  could  impart 

Of  battle  or  of  mcC 

For  now  a  prev  to  female  charms. 

His  soul  took  more  delight  in 
A  lovely  hamadryad's^  arms,^ 

Than  driving  cows  or  fighting: 

A  nymph,  the  Refugees  had  drore 

Far  irom  her  native  tree. 
Just  happen'd  to  be  on  the  move. 

When  up  came  Wayne  and  Lee. 
She  in  mad  Anthony's  fierce  eye 

The  hero  saw  )>ortmy*d. 
And  all  in  tears  she  took  him  by 

Tlic  bridle  of  his  jade.g 

Hear,  said  the  nymph,  O^groat  commander  I 

No  human  lamentations ;  ^ 
The  trees  3*ou  see  them  cutting  yonder. 

Are  all  my  near  relatioua 

And  I,  forlorn  I  implore  thine  aid. 

To  froe  the  sacred  grove : 
So  shall  thy  i>n>wc««s  oe  repaid 

With  an' immortal's  love. 


•  A  dirarder  prevalent  In  the  Bebel  linen.  Tho  merit  «f 
these  lines,  which  is  doubtless  very  rreat,  c»n  onljr  be  fbit  bj 
true  Connoisseurs.  c<»nvers«nt  In  ancient  sonr. 

t  Who  kept  a  dnwn  shop. 


•Vide  Lees  Trial. 


t  A  Deltf  of  the  woods. 


A  New  Knglaod  name  for  a  hone,  man  or  geUUof. 
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"Sow  some,  to  prove  she  wta  ft  goddees  1 

Said  this  enchanting  fair 
Had  late  retired  firom  the  BodUi,* 

In  all  the  pomp  of  war. 

That  drums  and  merry  fifes  hnd  play'd 

To  honour  her  retreat, 
And  Gunninghamf  himself  convey'd 

The  lady  Uiro'  the  street 

Great  Wayne,  by  soft  compassion  sway'd. 

To  no  inauiry  stoops, 
But  take4tne  mir  afflicted  maid 

Biffht  into  Yan  Van  Poop'sw 

So  Roman  Anthony,  they  say. 
Disgraced  th*  imperial  banner, 

And  for  a  gipsy  lost  a  day. 
Like  Anthony  the  tanner. 

The  hamadryad  had  bnt  half 
Received  redress  from  Wnyne, 

When  drums  and  colonrs,  cow  and  cal( 
Came  down  the  road  amain. 

All  in  a  cloud  of  dost  were  seen 
The  sheep,  the  horse,  the  goat, 

The  gentle  heifer,  ass  obscene. 
The  y curling  and  the  shoat 

And  pack-horsee  with  fowls  came  by, 

Befeathered  on  each  side. 
Like  Pegasus,  the  horse  that  I 

And  other  poets  ride. 

Sublime  upon  his  stirrups  rose 

The  mighty  Lee  behind, 
And  drove  the  terrour-smitten  cowb, 

Like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

But  sudden  see  the  woods  above 

Pour  down  another  corps. 
All  helter  skelter  in  a  drove, 

Like  Uiat  I  sung  before. 

Irving  and  terrour  in  the  van, 

Came  flying  all  abroad. 
And  cannon,  colours,  horse,  and  man. 

Ran  tumbling  to  the  road. 

Still  as  he  fled,  'twas  Irving's  cry. 

And  his  example  too, 
'Run  on,  my  merry  men  all — for  why?" 

\  The  shot  will  not  go  thro'. 

As  when  two  kennels  in  the  strviet, 

Swell'd  with  A  recent  rain. 
In  gushing  streams  together  meet. 

And  seek  the  neighbouring  drain. 

So  met  these  dung-bom  tribes  in  one. 

As  swift  in  their  career. 
And  so  to  Newbridge  they  ran  on — 

But  all  the  cows  got  clear. 

Poor  Par9on  Caldwell,  all  in  wonder. 

Saw  the  returning  train. 
And  moum'd  to  Wayne  the  lack  of  plunder. 

For  them  to  steal  again. 

F<v  *twns  his  right  to  seize  the  spoil,  and 
To  share  with  each  commander. 

As  he  had  done  at  Staten  Island 
With  fro0t-bit  Alexander.g 


*  A  esnt  apDensticm  given  among  the  eoUUery  to  the  oorpe 
thst  have  the  nooonr  to  gnard  his  majosty^s  person. 

t  FroToet-BfaTBhal  of  New  Tork.  who  attended  the  dram- 
■dog  of  her  out  of  the  regiment  and  eltf. 

X  Fire  Refhgees  Ttls  tme)  were  fonnd 
Btlffon  the  block -honae  floor, 
Bat  then  *tla  thought  the  shot  went  Toond, 
And  In  at  the  hack-door. 

SEariofStirllog. 


In  his  dismay  the  frantio  prieet* 

Began  to  grow  prophetic, 
Tou*d  swore,  to  see  his  lab'ring  breast, 

He*d  taken  an  emetic. 

I  view  a  future  day,  said  he. 

Brighter  than  this  day  dark  is, 
And  you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see 

Hal  hal  one  pretty  Marquis  ;f 

And  he  shall  come  to  Paulus-Hook, 
And  great  achievements  think  on, 

And  make  a  bow  and  take  a  look. 
Like  Satan  over  Lincoln. 

And  all  the  land  around  shall  glory 

To  see  the  Frenchmen  caper. 
And  pretty  Susan  tell  the  story 

In  the  next  Chatham  paper. 

This  solenm  prophecy,  of  course. 

Gave  all  much  consolation. 
Except  to  Wayne,  who  lost  his  horse 

Upon  the  great  occasion. 

His  horse  that  carried  all  his  prog, 

His  military  speeches. 
His  corn-stalk  wniskey  for  his  grog, 

Blue  stockings  and*brown  breechesw 

And  now  Fve  closed  my  epic  strain, 

I  tremble  as  I  show  it. 
Lest  this  same  warrior-drover,  Wayne, 

Should  ever  catch  the  poet 

The  gallant  act  of  Andr^^s  captors  could  not 
fail  of  calling  forth  a  ballad: — 

BKAV>  PAfTLDHrO  AKD  THS  SPY. 

Come,  all  you  brave  Americans,  and  unto  me  give 

ear. 
And  ni  sing  you  a  ditty  that  will  make  your  hearts 

cheer. 
Concerning  a  young    gentleman  whose    age  waa 

twenty-two ; 
He  fouffht  for  Nprth  America;  his  heart  was  just 

and  true. 

They  took  him  from  his  dwelling-place,  and  they 

did  him  confine. 
They  cast  him  into  prison,  and  kept  him  for  a  time: 
But  he  with  resolution  resolved  not  long  to  stay ; 
He  set  himself  at  liberty,  and  soon  he  ran  away. 

He  with  a  scouting-partv  mn  down  to  Tarrytown, 

Where  he  met  a  British  officer,  a  man  of  high  re- 
nown: 

He  says  to  those  young  gentlemen,  "  You're  of  the 
British  cheer, 

I  trust  that  you  can  tell  me  now  if  there's  any  dan- 
ger here.** 

Then  up  stcpp'd  this  young  gentleman,  John  Paul- 
ding was  his  name ; 

"  Come,  tell  me  where  you're  going  to,  also  from 
whence  you  came." 

**  I  bear  the  British  flag,  sir ;  I've  a  pass  to  go  this 
way; 

Fm  on  an  expedition,  and  have  no  time  to  stay." 

Then  up  stepp'd  those  young  gentlemen,  and  bid 

him  to  dismount ; 
*'  Come  tell  us  where  you're  going  to,  give  us  a  striot 

account; 
For  we  are  now  resolved  that  you  shall  ne'er  pass 

On  strict  examination,  they  found  out  he  was  a  spy. 


*  Oaldwell,  a  miniiiter  at  Eliabethtown,  ^^inted  Quarter- 
llaster-Ckneral  to  the  rchel  army. 

t  Lafbyctte,  a  French  coxcomh  In  the  rehel  servloe. — ^Note, 
London  el,  1781. 
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He  beggo«l  for  his  liberty,  he  plead  for  his  discharge. 
And  oftentiiiies  he  told  them,  if  they'd  set  him  at 

lai-ge, 
"Here's  all  the  gold  and  silver  I  hnye  laid  up  in 

store, 
But  when  I  get  down  to  New  York  TU  gire  you 

teu  times  more." 

"  I  scorn  your  gold  and  silver,  Fve  enough  laid  up 

in  store. 
And  when  that  is  ull  spent  and  gone,  Fll  freely  fight 

for  more ; 
So  you  may  take  your  sword  in  hand  and  gain  your 

liberty. 
And  if  that  you  do  conquer  me,  O,  then  you  shall 

go  free." 

"  The  time  it  is  improper  our  valour  for  to  try, 
For  if  we  take  our  swords  in  hand,  then  one  of  us 

must  die ; 
I  am  a  man  of  honour,  with  courage  brave  and  bold, 
I  fear  not  tlie  face  of  clay,  although  it's  clothed  in 

gold." 

He  saw  that  his  conspiracy  would  soon  be  brought 

to  liffht ; 
He  beggVl  for  pen  and  paper,  and  asked  leave  to 

write 
A  line  to  General  Arnold,  to  I'^t  him  know  his  fate. 
And  begg'd  for  his  assistance ;  but  alas,  it  was  too 

late. 

When  the  new^  it  came  to  AmoM,  it  put  him  in  a 

fret; 
He  walk'd  the  room  in  trouble,  till  tears  his  cheeks 

did  wet; 
The  news  it  went  throughout  the  camp,  likewise 

throughout  the  fort ; 
He  called  for  the  Vulture,  and  sailed  for  New  York. 

Now  Arnold  to  New  York  has  gone,  a  fighting  for 

his  king, 
And  left  poor  Major  Andr^,  on  the  gallows  for  to 

swing ; 
When  he  was  ^ecuted,  he  look*d  both  meek  and 

mild, 
He  look'd  on  his  spectators,  and  pleasantly  did 

smile. 

It  moved  each  eye  with  pity,  caused  every  heart  to  | 
bleed;  I 

And  every  one  wished  him  released,  and  had  Arnold 
in  his  stead. 

He  was  a  man  of  honour,  in  Britoin  he  was  bom ; 

To  die  upon  the  gallows  most  highly  he  did  scorn. 

Here*s  health  unto  John  Paulding!  so  let  your 
voices  sound. 

Fill  up  your  flowing  glasses,  and  drink  his  health 
around ; 

Also  to  those  young  gentlemen  who  bore  him  com- 
pany; 

Success  to  North  America,  ye  sona  of  liberty ! 

The  territory  of  the  present  state  of  Vermont 
was  for  Bome  time  a  oonte'^ted  iK>ssession  between  ] 
New   York  and   New   Hampshire,   the  former  ' 
colony  claiming  sixty  townships,  grants  of  which  | 
had  l)een  given  by  tlie  hitter.     The  occupant-*  of 
the  soil  were  inclined  to  set  up  for  themselves, 
and,  in  1777,  declared  their  independence.     New  I 
York  would  not  give  up  her  claim.  New  Hamp- 
shire insisted  on  her  demands,  while  the  third 
neighbor,  Massachusetts,  asserted  a  right  to  two 
thirds  of  the  territory  in  dispute.    The  spirit  of 
the  contest  has  been  happily  embodied  in  a  ballad 
of  a  later  date,  published  anonymously,  but  attri- 
buted to  the  2>oet  Wbittier. 


TBM  lOKO  or  mX  VXUtOHTSM,  1779. 

Ho— all  to  the  borders!     Vermonters,  comedown. 
With  your  breeches  of  deer-skin,  and  jackets  of 

brown ; 
With  your  red  woolen  caps,   and  your  moccasina» 

come. 
To  the  gathering  summons  of  trumpet  and  drum. 

Come  down  with  your  rifles! — let  grey  wolf  and  fox 
Howl  on  in  the  shade  of  their  primitive  rocks  ; 
Let  the  bear  feed  securely  from  pig-pen  and  stall ; 
Here's  a  two-legged  game  for  your  powder  and  ball. 

On  our  South  come  the  Dutchmen,  enveloped  in 

grease ; 
And,  arming  for  battle,  while  canting  of  peace ; 
On  our  East,  crafty  Meshech*  has  gathered  his  band 
To  hang  up  our  leaders,  and  eat  out  our  land. 

Ho — all  to  the  rescue!     For  Satan  shall  work 
No  gain  for  his  legions  of  Hampshire  and  York  1 
They  claim  our  possessions, — the  pitiful  knaves,^ 
The  tribute  we  pay,  shall  be  prisons  and  graves ! 

Let  Clinton  and  Ten  Broek,f  with  bribes  in  their 

hands. 
Still  seek  to  divide  us,  and  parcel  our  lands ; — 
WeVe  coats  for  our  traitors,  whoever  they  are  ; 
The  warp  is  ol  feather* — the  filling  of  tar  I 

Does  the  *'  old  bay  State"^  threaten  f    Does  Congress 

complain  ? 
Swarms  Hampshire  in  arms  on  our  borders  again  I 
Bark  the  war-dogs  of  Britain  aloud  on  the  loike  ? 
Let  *em  come ; — what  they  can,  they  are  w^oome 

to  take. 

What  seek  they  among  us!     The  pride  of  our 

wealth 
Is  comfort,  contentment,  and  labour  and  health, 
And  lands  which,  as  Freemen,  we^  only  have  trod« 
Independent  of  all,  save  the  mercies  of  God. 

Yet  we  owe  no  allegiance  ;  we  bow  to  no  throne; 
Our  ruler  is  law,  and  the  law  is  our  own  ; 
Our  leaders  themselves  are  our  own  fellow-men. 
Who  can  handle  tiie  sword,  or  the  scythe,  or  tha 
pen. 

Our  wives  are  all  true,  and  our  daughters  are  Cur, 
With  their  blue  eyes  of  smiles,  and  their  light  flow- 
ing hair ; 
All  bri^k  at  their  wheels  till  the  dark  even-fiill. 
Then  blithe  at  the  sleigh-ride,  the  husking,  and 
ball! 

We've  sheep  on  the  hill  sides ;  we've  eows  on  the 

plain  ; 
And    gay-tasseled    corn-fields,    and    rank-growing 

grain  ; 
There  are  deer  on  the  mountains;  and  wood-pigeons 

fly 

From  the  crack  of  our  muskets,  like  clouds  on  the 
sky. 

And  there's  fish  in  our  streamlets  and  rivera.  whidi 

take 
Their  course  from  the  hills  tu  our  broad-boeomed 

lake; 
Through  rock-arched  AVinooski   the  salmon   leaps 

free. 
And  the  portly  shad  follows  all  fresh  from  the  sea. 

Like  a  sun -beam  the  pickerel  glides  through  his 

pool ; 
And  the  spotted   trout  sleeps  where  the  water  ic 

cool ; 


*  Hon.  Meebftch  Weare,  Govoinor  of  New  Hamw^rs. 
t  Oovernor  Clinton  of  Mew  York,  snd  Hoo.  A.  Too 
PnsldeBt  of  Um  Kew  York  Convsntlon. 
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8  from  his  shelter  of  rock  and  of  root 
beaver's  quick  plunge,  or  the  angler's  pur- 
L 

n  are  the  mountains,  which  awfully  rise 

ij  rest  their  green  heads  on  the  blue  of  the 

es; 

rs  are  the  forests  unwasted,  unshorn, 

bere  the  wild  path  of  the  tempest  is  torn. 

mgh  savage  and  wild  be  this  climate  of  ours, 
ief  be  our  season  of  fruits  and  of  flowers, 
irer  the  blast  round  our  mountains  which 

be  sweet  summer  zephyr,  which  breathes 
)r  slaves. 

or  Vermont  !  for  the  land  which  we  till 
kve  sons  to  defend  her  from  valley  and  hill ; 
the  harvest  to  rot  on  the  field  where  it 

'WS, 

)  reaping  of  wheat  for  the  reaping  of  foes. 

T  Michiscoui's  wild  valley,  to  where 

isuck  steals  down  from    his   wood-circled 

* 

locticook  river  to  Lutterlock  town, — 
to  the  rescue  I     Vermonters,  come  down. 

brk  or  come  Hampshire,— ^iome  traitors  and 

ives 

lie  o'er  our  iand^  ye  shall  rule  o'er  our 

wen; 

w  is  recorded — our  banner  unfurled ; 

June  of  Vermont  we  defy  cUl  the  world  ! 

.ivington's  Royal  Gazette  of  March  24, 
^e  find  the  following  advertisemeQt : — 

lay  are  published,  price  six  shillings,  neatly 
Cow  Chace.  Complete  in  three  cantos. 
m!  on  occasion  of  the  kebel  General  Wayne's 
n  the  Refugees'  Block  House,  on  Friday,  July 
IL  With  the  American  Times.  In  which 
leated  the  Characters  of  the  Leaders  of  the 
A  Rebellion.  Amongst  the  principal  are, 
I,  Laurens,  Adams,  Hancock,  Jny,  Duer, 
Wilson,  Pulaski,  Witherspoon,  Reed,  Mc- 
Tashington,  Roberdeau,  Cnace,  Ac  A.g.  Ac 
inkee  Doo<11e's  Kxpe<1ition  to  Rhoile  Island ; 
unpoon,  or  the  Bloodless  Encounter  between 
ends  Howe  and  James  Gadsden. 

jre  enabled  to  famiah  our  readers  with  a 
n  of  the  leading  poem  in  this  collection, 
e  copy  in  the  valuable  American  Library 
Peter  Force  of  Washington.  It  appears, 
le  following  earlier  and  fuller  announce- 
f  the  title,  to  have  been  published  in 
1,*  and  may  have  been  written  in  tliat 

• 

Saturday  morning  next  will  be  published, 
'.,  The  American  Times,  a  Satire  in  three 
In  which  are  delineated  th  3  characters  of 
ers  of  the  American  Rebellion.  Amongst 
icipal  are,  Franklin,  d:c.  (as  already  given), 
lillo  Quemo,  Poet  Laureate  to  the  Con- 
^acitindignatio  versum — Juvenal.  Print- 
he  author,  and  sold  by  William  Richard- 
posite   Salisbury  street,   in  the  Strand, 

xtraot  the  "characters"  of  Robert  and 
leur  Morris. 


Ivertlsement  forms  psrt  of  the  Upoott  Cattinga.    No 
is  given  of  the  title  of  tlie  psper  fh>m  wliich  it  is 


What  spectre's  that  with  eyes  on  earth  intent. 
Whose  God  is  gold,  whose  glory's  cent  per  cent. 
Whose  soul,  devoted  to  the  love  of  gain. 
Revolts  from  feeling  noble  and  humane  f 
Let  friends,  let  family,  let  country  gproan, 
Despairing  widows  shriek,  or  orphans  moan  ; 
Turned  to  the  centre  where  his  riches  grow, 
Hb  eye  regards  not  spectacles  of  woe 
Moms,  look  up,  for  so  tliy  name  we  spell — 
On  earth  Bob  Morris,  Mammon  'tis  in  hell. 
Wretch,  thou  host  meanly  sold  thy  native  land ; 
Tremble,  thou  wretch,  for  vengeance  is  at  hand. 
Soon  shall  thy  treasure  fly  on  eagle's  wings, 
And  conscience  goad  thee  with  her  thousand  stinga 

Of  head  erect  nnd  self-sufficient  mien, 
Another  Morris  presses  to  be  seen. 
Demons  of  vanity,  you  know  him  sure. 
This  is^our  pupil — ^this  is  Gouvemeur ! 
Some  bttle  knowledge,  with  some  little  sense. 
More  affectation  far,  and  more  pretence ; — 
Such  is  the  man ;  his  tongue  he  never  baulks ; 
On  all  things  tulkable  he  boldly  talks ; 
A  specious  orator,  of  law  he  prates, 
A  pompous  nothing,  mingles  in  debates ; 
Consummate  impudence,  sheer  brass  of  soul. 
Crowns  every  sentence,  and  completes  the  whole. 
In  other  times  unnoticed  he  might  drop. 
These  times  can  make  a  statesman  of  a  fop. 

The  spirited  resume  of  many  of  the  events  of  the 
war,  entitled  American  Taxation^  was  written  by 
Samuel  St.  John,  who  was  born  and  died  in  New 
Canaan,  Conn.  Ho  was  on. one  occasion,  in  1781, 
carried  off  with  others  from  Middlesex  (now 
Darien)  across  the  Sound  to  Oyster  Bay,  and 
thence  to  tlie  Provost,  New  York.  They  were 
imprisoned  eighteen  days  and  then  exchanged. 
St.  John  wrote  an  account  of  the  afOur  in  verse, 
from  which  we  extract  a  passage. 

In  boats  the  ferry  soon  we  passed. 

And  at  New  York  arrived  at  last 

As  through  the  streets  we  passed  along. 

Ten  thousand  curses  round  us  rung ; 

But  some  would  laugh,  and  some  would  sneer. 

And  some  would  grin,  and  some  would  leer; 

A  mixed  mob,  a  medley  crew, 

I  guess,  as  e'er  the  devil  knew. 

To  the  Provost  we  tlien  were  hauled. 

Though  we,  of  war,  were  prisoners  called ; 

Our  irons  now  were  ordered  off, 

The  standers-by  would  swear  and  scoffl 

But  O !  what  company  we  found ; 

With  g^eat  surprise  we  looked  around  I 

I  must  conclude  that  in  this  place. 

We  found  the  worst  of  Adnni's  race : 

Thieves,  murderers,  and  pickpockets  toa 

And  everything  that's  bad  they'd  do. 

One  of  our  men  found  to  his  cost. 

Three  pounds,  York  money,  he  had  lost 

His  pocket  picked,  I  guess,  before 

We  had  been  there  one  single  hour. 

AMSBIOAH  TAZATIOir. 

While  I  relate  my  story,  Americans  g^ve  ear ; 
Of  Britain's  fading  glory,  you  presently  shall  hear, 
ni  give  you  a  true  relation,  attend  to  what  I  say, 
Conoeming  the  taxation  of  ^'orth  America. 

The  cruel  lords  of  Britain,  who  glory  in  theu*  shame. 
The  project  they  have  lit  on  they  joyfully  proclaim ; 
TIs  wli:it  they're  striving  after,  our  rights  to  take 

ftway. 
And  rob  us  of  our  charter  in  North  Amenca. 
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There  are  two  mighty  speakers,  who  rule  in  Parlia- 
ment, 

Who  always  have  been  seeking  some  mischief  to 
invent, 

Twas  North,  and  Bute,  his  father,  this  horrid  plan 
did  lay, 

A  mighty  tax  to  gather  in  North  America 

He  searched  the  gloomy  regions  of  the  infernal  pit. 
To  find  among  those  legio.is  one  who  excell'd  in  wit, 
To  ask  of  him  a:*6istance,  or  tell  them  how  tliey  may 
Subdue  without  resistance  this  North  America. 

Old  Satan,  the  arch  traitor,  resolved  a  voyage  to 

take. 
Who  rules  sole  navigator  on  the  burning  lake  ; 
For  the  Britannic  ocean  he  Inunehes  far  awny, 
To  land  he  had  no  notion  in  North  America. 

He  takes  his  seat  in  Britain,  it  was  his  souVs  intent, 
Great  George^s  throne  to  sit  on,  and  rule  the  Parlia- 
ment^ 
His  comrades  were  pursuing  a  diabolic  way. 
For  to  complete  the  ruin  of  North  America. 

He  tried  the  art  of  magic  to  bring  his  schemes 

about, 
At  length  the  gloomy  project  he  artfully  found  out; 
The  plan  was  long  indulged  in  a  clandestine  way, 
But  lately  was  divulged  in  North  America. 

These  subtle  arch-combiners  addressed  the  British 
court, 

All  three  were  nndersigncrs  of  this  obscene  re- 
port— 

There  is  a  pleasant  la  idscape  that  lieth  far  away, 

Beyond  the  wide  Atlantic  in  North  America. 

Tliere  is  a  wealthy  people,  who  sojourn   in  that 

land ; 
Their  churches  all  with  steeples,  most  delicately 

stand ; 
Their  houso:^,  like  the  gilly,  are  painted  red  and 

They  floui  i^h  like  the  lily  in  North  America. 

Their  land  witli  milk  and  honey  continually  doth 

flow. 
The  want  of  food  or  money  they  seldom  ever  know : 
They  heap  up  golden  trc:i8ure,  they  have  no  debts 

to  pay. 
They  8[)end  their  time  in  pleasure  in  North  America. 

On  turkeys,  fowls,  and  fishes  most  frequently  they 

dine. 
With  ^>ld  and  silver  dishes,  their  tables  always 

shine. 
They  crown  their  feasts  with  butter,  they  eat  and 

rise  to  play. 
In  silks  their  ladies  flutter  in  North  America. 

With  gold  and  silver  laces,  they  do  themselves 
adorn. 

The  rubies  deck  their  faces,  refVilgent  as  the  morn ! 

Wine  sparkles  in  their  glasses,  they  spend  each  hap- 
py day 

In  merriment  and  dances,  in  North  America. 

Let  not  our  smt  affront  you,  when  we  address  your 

throne, 
O  king,  this  wealthy  country  and  subjects  nre  your 

own. 
And  you  their  riglitful  sovereign,  they  truly  must 

obey. 
You  have  a  right  to  govern  this  North  America. 

O  king,  you've  heard  the  sequel  of  what  we  now 

subscribe, 
Is  it  not  just  and  equal  to  tax  this  wealthy  tribe  f 
The  question  boicg  asked,  his  majesty  did  say, 
Hy  subjects  shall  be  taxed  in  North  America. 


Invested  with  a  warrant,  my  pabfieant  diall  g^ 
The  tenth  of  all  their  current  they  surely  BbsJl  b«> 

stow, 
If  they  indulge  rebellion,  or  from  my  precepts  stray, 
rU  send  my  war  battalion  to  North  America 

Fil  rally  all  my  forces  by  water  and  by  land. 

My  light  dragoons  and  horses  shall  go  at  my  com- 
mand, 

111  burn  both  town  and  city,  with  smoke  becloud 
the  day, 

ril  show  no  human  pity  for  North  America. 

Go  on,  my  hearty  soldiers,  you  need  not  fear  of  ill — 
Bre*s  Hutchinson  and  Rogers,  their  functions  will 
fulfil— 


There'] 


They  tell  such  ample  stories,  believe  them  sure  we 

may. 
That  one  half  of  them  are  tones  in  North  America 

My  g^ant  ships  are  ready  to  hoist  yoa  o'er  the 

flood. 
And  in  my  cause  be  steady,  which  is  supremely 

good; 
Go  ravage,  steal,  and  plunder,  and  you  ahall  have 

the  prey ; 
They  qmckly  will  knock  under  in  North  Ameiica 

The  laws  I  have  enacted,  I  never  will  revoke. 
Although  they  are  neglected,  my  fury  to  provoke, 
I  will  forbear  to  flatter,  I'll  rule  with  mighty  sway ; 
111  take  away  the  charter  from  North  America 

O  Greoreel  you  are  distracted,  by  sad  experience 

find 
The  laws  you  have  enacted  are  of  the  blackest 

kind. 
Fll  make  a  short  digression,  and  tell  yon  by  the 

way. 
We  fear  not  your  oppression  in  North  America 

Our  fathers  were  distressed,  while  in  their  native 

land; 
By  tyrants  were  oppressed,  as  I  do  understand ; 
For  'freedom  and  religion   they  were   resolved  to 

stray, 
And  try  the  desert  regions  of  North  America 

Heaven  was*  their  protector  while  on  the  roaring 

♦•Ude, 
Kind  fortune  their  director,  and  providence  their 

guide ; 
If  I  am  not  mist^iken,  about  the  first  of  May, 
This  voyage  was  undertaken  for  North  America 

To  sail  they  were  commanded,  about  the  hour  of 

noon. 
At  Plymouth  shore  they  landed,  the  twenty-flnt  of 

June ; 
The  savages  were  nettled,  with  fear  they  fled  away. 
And  peaceably  they  settled  in  North  America 

We  are  their  bold  descendants,  for  liberty  veil 

fight. 
The  claim  to  independence  we  challenge  as  our 

right, 
'Tis  what  kind  heaven  gave  us,  who  can  take  away? 
Kind  heaven,  too,  will  save  us  in  North  America* 

We  never  will  knock  under,  O  George,  we  do  not 

fear 
The  rattling  of  your  thunder,  nor  lightning  of  your 

spear: 
Though  rebels  you  declare  us,  we're  strangers  to 

dismay ; 
Therefore  you  can't  scare  us  in  North  America 

To  what  you  have  conmianded,  we  never  will  con- 
sent; 

Although  your  troops  are  landed  upon  the  conti- 
nent; 
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Well  take  our  swords  and  muskets,  and  inarch  in 

bright  array, 
And  drive  the  British  rustics  from  North  America. 

We  have  a  bold  commander  who  fears  not  sword 

nor  gun. 
The  second  Alexander,  his  name  is  Washington, 
EQs  men  are  all  collected,  and  ready  for  the  fray, 
To  fight  they  are  directed  for  North  America. 

We've  Green,  Gates,  and  Putnam,  to  manage  in  the 

field, 
A  gallant  train  of  footmen,  who'd  rather  die  than 

yield; 
A  stately  troop  of  horses  trainM  in  a  martial  way. 
For  to  augment  our  forces  in  North  America. 

Proud  George,  you  are  engag?d  all  in  a  dirty  cause, 
A  cruel  war  hath  raged  repugnant  to  all  laws. 
Go  tell  the  savage  nations  youVe  crueller  than  they. 
To  fight  your  own  relations  in  North  America. 

Teh  millions  youVe  expended,  and  twice  ten  mil- 
lions more, 

Our  riches  you  intended  should  pay  the  mighty 
score, 

Who  now  will  stand  your  sponsor,  your  charges  to 
defray, 

For  sure  you  cannot  conquer  this  North  America? 

m  tell  you,  George,  in  metre,  if  you  attend  awhile, 
We  forced  your  Sir  Peter  from  Sullivan's  fair  isle ; 
At  Monmouth  too  we  gained  the  honours  of  Uie 

The  victory  we  obtained  for  North  America. 

Surely  we  were  your  betters,  hard  by  the  Brandy- 
wine; 

We  Inid  him  fiist  in  fetters,  whose  name  was  John 
Burgoyne, 

We  made  your  Howe  to  tremble  with  terror  and 
dismay, 

True  heroes  we  resemble  in  North  America. 

Confusion  to  the  toriee,  that  black  infernal  name, 
In  which  Great  Britain  glories,  for  ever  to  her 

shame; 
Well  send  each  foul  revolter  to  smutty  Africa, 
Or  noose  him  in  a  halter  in  North  America. 

A  health  to  our  brave  footmen,  who  handle  sword 

and  gun. 
To  Greene,  Gates,  and  Putnam,  and  conquering 

Washington ; 
Their  names  be  wrote  in  letters  which  never  shall 

decay 
While  sun  and  moon  doth  glitter  in  North  America. 

Sacceds  unto  our  allies  in  Holland,  France,  and 
Spain, 

Who  man  their  ships  and  gallics,  our  freedom  to 
maintain. 

May  they  subdue  the  rangers  of  proud  Britannia, 

And  drive  them  from  their  anchor  in  North  Ame- 
rica. 

Success  unto  the  Ck)ng^ress  of  these  United  States, 
Who  glory  in  the  conquest  of  Washington  and 

Gates; 
To  all,  both  land  and  seamen,  who  glory  in  the 

day. 
When  we  shall  all  be  freemen  in  North  America. 

Success  to  the  legislation  that  rules  with  gentle 

hand, 
To  trade  and  navigation,  by  water  and  by  land ; 
May  all  with  one  opinion  our  wholesome  laws  obey, 
Throughout  this  vast  dominion  of  North  America. 

TAinCXB  DOOOLS. 

The  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle  is  said  to  have  been 
oompofled  by  a  Dr.  Shackburg,  attached  to  the 


I 


British  Army,  in  1755,  when  the  troops  of  the 
northern  colonies  umrohed  into  Albany,  prepara- 
tory to  the  attack  on  the  French  posts  of  Niagara 
and  Fi-ontenac.  The  habiliments  of  these  recruits 
presented  a  strange  contrast  to  the  orderly  ap- 
])ointment8  of  the  English  soldiery,  and  the  music 
to  which  they  marched  was  as  antiquated  and  ontF6 
as  their  uniforms.  Sliackburg,  who  possessed 
some  musical  knowledge,  comi)osed  a  tune  for 
the  new-comers,  which  he  told  them  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  those  in  use  by  the  army. 
To  the  great  amusement  of  the  British,  the  pro- 
vincials accepted  the  gilt,  and  ^'  Yankee  Doodle  " 
became  very  popular  among  them.  ♦ 

The  tune  was  not  original  with  Shackbnrg,  as 
it  has  been  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
in  England.  In  the  reign  of  his  son  we  find  it  an 
accompaniment  to  a  little  song  on  a  famous  lady 
of  easy  virtue  of  that  date,  which  has  been  per- 
petuated as  a  nursery  rhyme 


Lucy  Locket  lost  her  pocket, 

lutty  Fisher  found  it ; 
Nothing  in  it,  nothing  in  it, 

But  the  binding  round  it. 

A  little  later  we  have  the  first  appearance  of 
that  redoubtable  personage  Yankee  Doodle.  He 
seems  even  at  that  early  stage  of  his  career  to 
have  shown  his  characteristic  trait  of  making  the 
most  of  himself — 

Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town. 

Upon  a  Kentish  pony ; 
He  stuck  a  feather  in  his  hat. 

And  called  him  MacuronL 

It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  Yankee 
Doodle  may  be  from  Holland.  A  song  in  use 
among  the  laborers,  who  in  the  time  of  harvest 
migrate  from  Germany  to  the  Low  Countries, 
wliere  they  receive  for  their  work  as  much  butter- 
milk as  they  can  drink  and  a  tenth  of  the  grain 
secured  by  their  exertions,  has  this  burden — 

Yanker  didel,  doodel  down 

Didel,  dudel  lanter, 
Yanke  viver,  voover  vown, 

Botermilk  und  Tanther. 

That  is,  buttermilk  and  a  tenth. 
I       This  song  our  informant  has  heard  repeated 
,  by  a  native  of  that  country,  who  had  often  lis- 
tened to  it  at  harvest  time  in  his  youth. 
I       The  precise  date  when 

I  Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp— 

cannot,  we  fear,  be  fixed  with  accuracy;  but 
from  internal  evidence  may  be  assumed  to  have 
I  been  in  1775. 
I  Our  copy  of  the  words  is  from  a  broadside  in 
I  a  collection  of  "  Songs,  Ballads,  &c.,  purchased 
,  from  a  ballad  printer  and  seller  in  Boston  in 
1  1813,"  made  by  Isaiah  Thomas.  The  variations 
I  and  additional  stanzas  in  the  notes  are  from 
a  version  given  in  Fanner  and  Moore's  Historic^ 
Collections  of  New  Hampshire,  iii.  157. 

THE  TANKXK'S  RFTUBK  VSOM  CAJfP. 

Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp, 

Along  with  Captain  Gooding, 
And  there  wo  see  the  men  and  boys. 

As  thick  as  hasty  pudding. 
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Choru9 — Yankee  Doodle,  keep  it  up, 
Yankee  Doo<Ue,  dandy, 
Mind  the  music  and  the  step, 
And  with  the  girls  be  handy. 

And  there  we  see  a  thousand  men. 

As  rich  as  'Squire  David ; 
And  what  they  wasted  every  day, 

I  wish  it  could  be  saved. 

The  'lasses  they  eat  every  day. 
Would  keep  an  house  a  winter ; 

They  have  as  much  that,  Til  be  bound, 
They  eat  it  when  they're  a  mind  to. 

And  there  we  sec  a  swamping  gun, 
•  Large  as  a  log  of  maple. 
Upon  a  deuced  little  cart, 
A  load  for  father  s  cattle. 

And  every  time  tliey  shoot  it  off. 

It  takes  a  horn  of  powder. 
And  makes  a  noise  like  father's  gun, 

Only  a  nation  louder. 

I  went  as  nigh  to  one  myself, 

As  Siah's  underpinning ; 
And  father  went  as  nigh  again, 

I  thought  the  deuce  was  in  him. 

Cousin  Simon  grew  so  bold, 

I  thought  he  would  have  cock'd  it ; 

It  scared  me  so,  I  shrink'd  it  off, 
And  hung  by  father's  pocket 

And  Captain  Davis  had  a  gun, 

lie  kind  of  clapt  his  hand  on't. 
And  stuck  a  crooked  stabbing  iron 

Upon  the  little  end  on't 

And  there  I  sec  a  pumpkin  shell 

As  big  as  mother's  bason ; 
And  every  time  the^  touch'd  it  off, 

They  scamper'd  like  the  nation. 

I  see  a  little  barrel  too. 

The  heads  were  made  of  leather. 
They  knock'd  upon't  with  little  clubs, 

AJad  cnll'd  the  folks  togotlier. 

And  there  was  Captain  Washington,* 

And  gentlefolks  about  him. 
They  say  he's  grown  so  tarnal  proud, 

rie  will  not  ride  without  'em. 

He  got  him  on  his  meeting  clothes. 

Upon  a  slapping  stallion. 
He  set  the  world  along  in  rows, 

In  hundreds  and  in  millions. 


*  There  was  Captain  Washington, 
Upon  a  slapping  stallion, 
A  giving  orders  to  his  men — 
I  gucBS  there  was  a  million. 

And  then  the  feathers  on  his  hat. 
They  look'd  so  tarnal  flna, 

I  wanted  pookily  to  get 
To  give  to  my  Jemima. 

And  there  theyM  fife  awav  like  fbn. 
And  play  on  cornstalk  nddIe^ 

And  some  had  ribbons  red  as  blood. 
All  woand  aboat  their  middles. 

The  troopers,  toa  wonld  gallop  np. 
And  fire  right  in  our  facc8 ; 

It  scar'd  me  almost  half  to  death. 
To  see  them  run  such  races. 

Old  Uncle  Sam  come  there  to  change 
Some  pancakes  and  some  onions, 

For  'lasAes-cakes,  to  carry  home 
To  give  his  wife  and  yoang  ones. 

Bat  I  can't  tell  you  half  I  see. 
They  kept  np  such  a  smother: 

Bo  I  took  my  bat  off,  made  a  bow, 
And  scamper'd  home  to  mother. 


The  flaming  ribbons  in  his  hat, 

They  look'd  so  taring  fine  ah, 
I  wanted  pockily  to  ^et. 

To  give  to  my  Jemimah. 

I  see  another  snarl  of  men 

A  digging  graves,  they  told  me, 
So  tarnal  long,  so  tarnal  deep. 

They  'tended  tliey  should  nold  me. 

It  scar'd  me  so,  I  hook'd  it  off. 

Nor  stop'd,  as  I  remember. 
Nor  turn'oi  about,  'till  I  got  home, 

Lock'd  np  in  mother's  chamber. 

WILLIAM  CHARLES  WELLS. 

The  pleasant  and  confiding  autobiograpbypre* 
fixed  to  the  volume  of  Miscellanies  by  Dr.  Wells, 
informs  us  that  he  was  bom  at  Charleston,  8.  0., 
in  May,  1757.  His  father  and  mother  were 
both  of  Scottish  birth,  and  emigrated  to  the 
colony  in  1758.  By  way  of  preventive  to  the 
"disloyal  principles  whicli  began,  imniediately 
after  the  peace  of  1763,  to  prevail  throaghout 
America,"  his  father  arrayed  the  boy  in  "  a  tartan 
coat,  and  a  blue  Scotch  bonnet ;  hoping  by  these 
means  to  make  him  consider  himself  a  Scotch- 
man." A  more  eflScacious  course  to  the  desired 
result,  was  the  removal  of  the  son  to  Scotland, 
where  he  was  placed  at  Dumfries  school,  in  Mb 
tenth  year.  In  1779  he  was  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  attended  several  of  the  lower  daflses 
in  the  University.  The  next  year  he  returned  to 
Carolina,  and  remained  quietly  studying  medicine 
as  an  apprentice  to  Dr.  Alexander  Garden,  until 
"  the  American  rebellion  first  broke  out  in  New 
England."  Upon  this  his  father,  tte  printer  of  a 
newspaper,  and  an  unflinching  Royalist,  left  foft 
England,  and  was  followed  three  months  after  by 
the  son. 

From  1776  to  1778  he  was  employed  in  tiie 
study  of  his  profession  at  Edinburgh.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  obtained  the  position  of  a 
surgeon  in  a  Scotch  regiment  in  the  service  of 
Holland.  He  had  not  been  long  in  that  country 
before  feeling  himself  aggrieved  by  the  acts  of 
his  commanding  ofiiicer,  who  twice  imprisoned 
him,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  toe  same 
day  challenged  his  late  superior.  Tlie  opponent 
imniediately  arrested  him,  and  transmitted  a  com- 
plaint of  insubordination  to  the  higher  powers. 
The  circumstances  of  the  resignation  of  his  com- 
mission being  made  known,  he  was  at  once  set  at 
hberty. 

In  1780,  "  Carolina  having  been  conquered  by 
the  king^s  troops,"  he  returned  to  Charleston  to 
settle  his  father^s  business,  which  had  been  greasy 
injured  by  the  war.  While  thus  occupied  he 
wrote  an  article  directed  against  Americans,  who, 
on  being  released  on  parole  by  the  British,  todc 
up  arms  against  the  mother  country.  The  article 
was  ordered  to  be  frequently  printed  in  the 
newspapers  by  the  British  commander,  and  its 
author  ^Hhinks  it  highlv  probable,  that  it  was 
owing  to  this  warning,  Uiat  General  Balfour  and 
Lord  Moira  thought  themselves  justified  inputting 
to  death  a  Colonel  Hayne,"  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable acts  of  the  southern  campaigns. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  in  1782. 
Wells  removed  to  East  Florida.  Here  he  remained 
until  the  preliminaries  of  peace  having  been 
signed,  he  returned,  at  his  &ther^s  request,  to 
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Charleston,  unJcr  the  protection  of  a  flag  of 
trace.  On  his- arrival  ho  Wiis  aiTested  "  upon  a 
private  nuit,  growinijr  out  of  a  transaction  of  his 
l»rother's."  IlerotnstSl  to  give  bail,  on  the  ground 
that  doing  so  would  be  an  admission  of  the  in- 
validity of  the  flag  as  a  means  of  protection 
agciinst  arrest,  and  was  imprisoned.  He  applied 
to  the  English  commander  in  Florida  for  relief, 
who  after  a  delay  of  two  months  demanded  his 
releas?.  The  atfair  was  finally  settled  by  tlie 
payment  of  the  claim  on  which  he  was  arrested, 
and  he  immediately  after  returned  to  Florida. 
He  was  shipwivcked  off^  St.  Augustine,  but  nonj 
of  the  jihip's  c;)mpany  were  lost  or  injured.  In 
May,  1784,  ho  r;;turned  to  England,  and  about 
midsummer,  1785,  "  had  the  name  of  Dr.  Wells 
aflixed  to  the  door"  of  his  lodging.  He  **  passed 
neveral  years  almost  without  taking  a  single  iw,"^' 
but  at  List  received  some  aid  in  the  shape  of  an  a;)- 
j>ointment  aa  one  of  the  physicians  to  tlic  Fins- 
bury  Dispensary,  with  a  salary  of  £50  a  yonr. 
It  was  ten  years  before  his  income  from  every 
wurce  amounted  to  £250. 

During  this  period  he  published  in  1792,  An 
Eisay  &n  Vision;  in  1795,  a  paper  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  on  the  Influence  which  /..- 
eiUs  the  muscles  of  animals  to  contract^  in  Mr. 
Oalvani'^s  experiments ;  in  1797,  Experiments  on 
the  Colour  of  the  Bhod;  and  in  1811,  Experi- 
ments and  Ohsercations  on  Vision, 

In  1800  he  Wiis  attiicked  with  a  slight  fit  of 
apoplexy,  the  recurrence  of  which  he  warded  oir, 
as  he  supposes,  by  the  adoption  of  vegetable  diet. 

In  1812  he  commenced  some  researches  on  the 
subject  of  Dew.  Night  exposure,  and  labor  in 
antnmn  in  this  matter,  brought  on  an  attack  of 
illness,  which  his  medical  friends  anticipated 
would  cause  his  deatli  in  a  few  months.  Upon 
receiving  this  intelligence,  he  immediately  set 
about  preparing  his  paper  on  Dew  for  publication, 
as  his  scattereil  memoranda  would  have  been  of 
no  service  to  the  world  after  his  death.     His 

Ehilanthropio  endeavors  secuivd  his  fame  and  per- 
aps  Ids  lite,  for  he  recovered  from  his  dangerous 
disease. 

His  £«ay  was  published  in  August,  1814.  It 
at  once  established  the  author  in  the  high  position 
as  a  scientific  writer  which  he  has  since  main- 
tiuned,  the  work  having  been  recently  cited  by 
Lyell,  in  his  lectures  in  this  oodntry,  as  the  best 
authority  on  \U  subject.  Its  style,  like  that  of 
his  other  philo>4ophical  writings,  is  mai'ked  by  its 
ease  and  simplicity. 

The  restoration  to  health  was  but  a  temporary 
respite  from  the  attacks  of  disease  to  which  the 
closing  years  of  his  life  were  subjected.  "  His 
autobiography  was  dicLited  by  him  at  intervals," 
says  the  eaitor  of  hi  t  works,  ^^  during  his  illness, 
i^Eler  be  had  lost  all  hope  of  recovery,  and  while 
he  was  uncertain  whether  he  should  live  to  finish 
it,  and  when  be  was  too  feeble  to  speak  long,  or 
to  write  much."  It  must  be  consitlered  a  proof 
of  extraordinary  composure  and  vigor  of  mind 
in  soch  circumstances.  The  closing  sentence  is 
dated  August  28,  1817,  and  a  brief  note  informs 
OS  that  their  author  died  on  the  evening  of  the 
18th  of  September  following. 

Dr.  Wells's  writings,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  brief  biographical  sketches,  were  all  on  me<li- 
ctU  and  scientific  topics.    A  volume  of  his  works, 

vor«  I. — 3) 


Containing  Essays  on.  Vls'on  and  Dew^  was  pub- 
hshed  in  London  in  1810. 

BOBEBT  DINSMOOB. 

In  1828  was  published  at  Haverhill,  Mji'^s.,  a  vo- 
lume entitled.  Incidental  Poems,  ncunnpanied 
with  Letters,  and  a  fevo  select  Pieces,  mostly  ori- 
ginal^ for  their  illustration,  together  with  a  Pre- 
face and  Sketch  of  the  Autlior^s  Life,  by  Robert 
Dinsmoor,  the  "  Rustic  Bard."  This  was  a  wri- 
ter of  originality,  who  penned  verses  in  tlie  Scot- 
tish dialect  and  good  Saxon  English  on  occasional 
topics,  arising  from  persomd  incidents  the  corre- 
spondence of  his  friends,  or  his  own  emotions. 
What  lie  found  worth  living  for  he  considered 
good  enough  to  write  about,  and  set  it  down  with 
skill  and  simplicity.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  who  had  settled  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  had  emigrated  to  America  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was 
born  at  Windham  in  New  Hampshire,  October 
7,  1757.  His  father  (something  of  a  rhymer  too 
in  his  d:iy)  was  a  soldier  in  the  old  French  war. 
The  son  followed  the  example,  and  at  twenty 
Wiis  at  tlie  battle  of  Saratoga.  Returning  he  bc- 
c  ime  a  fanner  at  Windham,  and  a  zealous  Pres- 
byterian, passing  his  long  life  among  the  staunch 
old  settlers  of  Londonderry.*  The  bard's  early 
education  was  of  the  scantiest^  picked  up  at  the 
village  scIkwI  from  Master  Sauce,  an  old  British 
soldier,  and  a  Master  McKecn,  *'  a  mau  of  pro- 
found erudition,  but  very  dilatory  in  attending, 
who  if  he  took  in  hand  to  catch  a  squirrel  by  the 
way,  would  do  it  if  it  took  him  half  the  fore- 
noon,''! from  whom  he  learned  reading  and  writ- 
ing, llii  poetry  seems  to  have  come  by  nature 
and  the  reading  of  Robert  Burns.  It  had  its 
sentiment  and  its  Doric  humor,  which  did  not 
disdain  very  homely  realities,  as  in  tlie  account 
of  his  illness,  of  which  the  reader  will  be  satisfied 
on  the  production  of  a  single  stanza : — 

With  senna,  salts,  and  castor  oil, 

They  drench'd  me  every  little  wliile ; 
Tlie  strong  disease  such  power  could  foil. 
To  yield  full  loth, 
At  length  we  found  the  foe  recoil, 
At  the  hot-bath. 


Whittier  has  described  his  old  age  in  a  geniid 
picture  of  the  man  and  his  writings : — ^*  The  hist 
time  I  saw  him  he  was  chaffering  in  the  market- 
place of  my  native  village  (Haverhill),  swapping 
IK)tatoes,  and  onions,  and  pumpkins,  for  tea,  cof- 
fee, molasses,  and,  if  the  truth  be  told.  New  Eng- 
land rum.  Three-score  years  and  ten,  to  use  lus 
own  words — 

Hung  oVr  his  back, 
And  bent  him  like  a  muckle  pack. 

Yet  he  still  stood  stoutly  and  sturdily  in  his  thick 
shoes  of  cowhide,  like  one  accustomed  to  tread 


*  For  some  interesting  memorials  of  this  settlement.  The 
History  of  Londondernr,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  L.  Parker,  pub- 
lished in  Boston  in  1801,  may  be  consaltcd. 

t  Life  of  the  Author,  written  by  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Bi!as 
BettoD,  Esq.,  of  Balem,  N.  H. 
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independently  the  soil  of  his  own  acres — hi< 
broad,  honest  face,  se^imed  by  care,  and  darkened 
by  exiK)sure  to  *  uU  the  airts  that  blow,'  and  his 
white  hair  flowing  in  patriarchal  glory  beneath 
his  felt  littt.  A  genial,  jovial,  large-hearted  old 
man,  Biniplo  as  a  child,  and  botraying,  neither  in 
look  nor  manner,  that  ho  was  accustomed  to 

Feed  on  tlioughts  which  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers 

"  Peace  to  him.  In  the  ancient  burial-gronnd 
of  Windham,  by  the  side  of  his  *  beloved  Molly,' 
and  in  view  of  the  old  meeting-house,  there  is  a 
mound  of  earth,  where,  every  spring,  green  grasses 
tremble  in  the  wind,  and  the  warm  sunshine  calls 
out  tlie  flowers.  There,  gathered  like  one  of  his 
own  ripe  sheaves,  the  farmer-poet  sleeps  with  his 
fiathers."* 


BKTPS  LAST  ADTXCS. 


WHtUn  iH  ths  *»r<*iif  ivnIA  fiMr  of  Iks  autkor't  ag€  on  hU 
ther's  faroriUi  vUi  doa,  Wio  had  turtiwd  hit  16tA  yflur. 
^etumntwiih  1/ia  foUowing  note  to  WiUiam  DiMmoor, 
Ixurf*  uncU^  tchohad  regmeded  a  copy  qfU, 

At  your  request,  kind  sir,  I  send  it, 
8kip*a  liist  advice — I  loug  since  penn'd  it. 

In  honor  to  his  name. 
He  was  a  dog  of  noble  spirit, 
Possessing  talents,  worth,  and  merit. 

And  died  in  honest  fame. 
The  rational  creation  may 

Learn  wisdom  from  the  brute — 
Profound  instruction  they  convey. 

Sometimes  iu  language  mute. 
Take  heed  thou,  and  read  thou 

This  moral  from  my  page, 
And  see  now,  with  me  now, 

A  base  degenerate  age. 

Jntrodudi<m, 

This  poor  auld  dog  liv*d  mony  a  year. 

But  now  he  did  beffin  to  fear 

That  death  nbout  the  doors  was  creepin', 

To  whip  him  off  when  he  was  slcepii/ ; 

For  now  he  was  bnith  denf  an'  dumb, 

An*  cou'dna  hear  when  death  wad  come. 

When  he  was  young,  bnith  spry  an'  nimble. 

The  fear  o*  boosts  ne*er  made  him  tremble; 

He  try'd  to  keep  the  com  frae  bears, 

An'  help'd  us  aye  to  sing  our  prayers ; 

But  now  his  teeth  were  a'  worn  out. 

An'  him  grown  weak  instead  of  stout. 

He  cou'dna  sing  he  wns  sae  weak. 

An'  I  took  pity  for  his  sake. 

He  turn'd  his  een  to  me  inviting. 

An'  sign'd  to  me  to  do  his  writing ; 

I  took  the  hint,  an*  gat  my  pen, 

But  what  to  write  I  knew  not  then. 

I  by  acqiuuntnnce  knew  him  well. 

An  by  his  looks  his  thoughts  could  tell. 

What  he  advis'd,  I  to  befriend  'im, 

In  Scottish  rhyme  have  rightly  penn'd  'em — 

From  those  who  want  to  hear  these  lines, 

I  crave  th*  attention  o*  their  minds: — 

Tent  weel  I  for  'tis  Skip's  last  advice  I 
He  warns  ye  a'  now  to  be  wise ; 
Tike  heed,  for  hell  no  tell  you't  twice, 

For  now  he's  gawin' 
To  lea'  the  filthy  fleas  an'  lice. 

That  us'd  to  gnaw  'im. 


«  Old  Fortnlta  sod  Modnn  Sketebea,  ^  aoa 


/a. 

n 

the 


After  breakfast  he  lay  down ; 
(^uotli  he,  "  I  fear  I  shall  die  SwMt 
Because  I  canna  sing  luy  time, 

I  us'd  to  sing. 
Till  a'  the  hills  an'  vallics  round 

Like  bells  wad  rii.g. 

Hear  me  a*  sizes  o'  my  kind, 

Baith  you  I  g  an'  auld,  keep  this  in  mind. 

An'  hearken  to  what  I've  design'd 

Now  to-advise  ye: 
Be  guid,  an'  theyll  be  hard  to  find. 

That  will  despise  ye. 

Do  a*  you're  able  for  3'onr  bluid. 
And  forward  a*  your  masters'  guid— 
You  ought  to  do  't  since  you're  allow'd 

To  serve  mankind ; 
The  best  that  e'er  on  four  feet  stood, 

Hiis  Uw  shnU  find. 

Let  generations  yet  to  breed. 

Keep  min>l  \>  this,  when  we  are  dead! 

I'm  gaun  the  gate  alack  wi'  spectl, 

O'  a'  the  earth  1 
Wow  I  but  they're  simplotor.B  indeed 

Wha  live  in  n.irth. 

Don't  you  like  those  your  guid  time  spend. 
But  aye  think  on  your  latter  ei.d  ; 
If  you've  done  ill,  try  to  ame:;d. 

An'  gi'e  aye  praise. 
An'  thank  the  Anc  wlin  did  you  send 

Sae  mony  days. 

Tliough  like  a  lord  man  o'er 

An'  ban^  ye  round  wi*  chairs  an  stoob 

An'  bruise  ye  wi'  the  auhl  i>ot  bnils. 

Mind  not  their  powers-^- 
Their  bodies  maun  gang  to  the  moola. 

As  weel  as  ours. 

Now  ere  I  ouat,  Fll  ask  ye  a', 
If  deacons  tiiis  a  fau't  cnn  ca'. 
An'  for  the  same  hoist  me  awa' 

Unto  the  ire^pion, 
An'  gar  me  satisfy  their  law 

For  my  transgression? 

Oif  ye  say  na  then,  1*11  believ'  it» 
An*  never  let  niysel'  be  ffrieT*t, 
Nor  o'  my  rest  at  night  oe  reay% 

Nor  be  conceni'd ; 
But  say  it  is  a  lesson  priev't^ 

Aye  to  be  leam'd 

I  maun  hae  done,  farewell,  a£ea! 
Farewell  to  ma^r  Billy  too, 
I  hae  na  breath  to  name  er.oa ; 

Deatli's  come  to  plunder — 
He's  taken  me  for  ane  1  trow, 

Sae  I  knock  under." 


ram  for^  faiicwkll  to  ram 


Forbear,  my  friend,  withdraw  your  plef). 
Ask  not  a  song,  from  one  like  me, 

O'ercast  with  clouds  of  sorrow ! 
My  spring  of  life,  and  summer's  fled, 
I  mourn  those  darling  comforts  dead* 

Regardless  of  to-morrow ! 
My  harp  is  on  the  willow  hung. 

Nor  mssipates  the  gloom  I 
My  sweetest  minstrel's  all  nnstrang, 

And  ulent  as  the  tomb  I 

My  lute  too,  is  mute  too. 

While  drops  the  tricklii  g  tear! 

My  organ  makes  jaigon. 

And  grates  my  woundeil  ear. 
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Farewell,  yon  mouldering  mansion,  there. 
Where  first  I  drew  the  natal  air, 

And  leam'd  to  prate  and  play. 
Tliere  rose  a  little  filial  band, 
Beneath  kind  parents^  fostering  hand— 

Their  names  let  live  for  aye  1 
They  taught  their  offspring  there  to  read 

And  hymn  their  Maser^s  pniise. 
To  say  their  catechism  and  creed. 

And  shun  all  vicious  ways. 

They  careful  and  prayerful, 

Their  pious  precepts  pressed. 

With  ample  example 

Their  children  still  were  bless*d. 


m. 


Kind  man  I  my  gnar<H:m  and  my  sire. 
Friend  of  the  muse  and  poet's  lyre, 

With  genuine  wit  nnd  glee, 
How  sweetly  did  his  numbers  glide. 
When  all  delighted  by  his  side, 

He  read  his  verse  to  me  I 
The  parallel  was  drawn  between 

The  freedom  we  possess'd, 
And  where  our  fathers  long  had  been 

By  lords  and  bishop  press'd. 

His  rhyme  then  did  chime  then. 

Like  music  through  my  heart ; 

Desiring,  aspiring, 

I  strove  to  gain  his  art. 


IT. 


No  more  Fll  tunc  the  pocf  b  lyre, 
No  more  Til  ask  the  muses'  fire, 

To  warm  my  chilling  breast ; 
No  more  Fll  feel  the  genial  flame, 
Nor  seek  a  poefs  deathless  fame, 

But  silent  sink  to  rest 
Farewell,  the  mount,  calFd  Jenny's  Hill — 

Ye  stately  oaks  and  pine^  I 
Farewell,  yon  pretty  purling  rill. 

Which  from  its  brow  declines. 

Meandering  and  wandering 

The  woo  Ibines  sweet  among. 

Where  pleasure  could  measure 

The  booylinkoru's  song  1 


T. 


On  summer  evenings,  calm  and  bright, 
O'er  yonder  summit's  towering  height, 

W&h  pleasure  did  I  roam ; 
Perhape  to  seek  the  robin's  yoang. 
Or  the  mavis'  warbling  tongue, 

And  bring  the  heifers  home— 
See  from  my  foot,  the  night-hawk  rise, 

And  leave  her  unfledged  pair. 
Then  quick  descending  from  the  skies, 

Like  lightning  cat  we  air. 

The  hares  there,  she  scares  there. 

And  through  the  pines  tliey  trip. 

They're  sought  then,  and  caught  then. 

By  my  companion,  Skip. 


vx. 


Andover's  steeples  there  were  seen, 
While  o'er  the  vast  expanse  between, 

I  did  with  wonder  gnze ; 
There,  as  it  were  beneath  my  feet, 
I  view'd  my  father's  pleasant  seat — 

My  joy  in  younger  days. 
There  Windham  Range,  in  flowery  vest. 

Was  seen  in  robes  of  green. 
While  Cobbet^s  Pond,  from  east  to  west. 

Spread  her  bright  waves  between. 

uows  lowing,  cocks  crowing. 

While  frog!  on  Cobbef  s  shore. 


Lay  croaking  and  mocking 
The  ball's  tremendoas  roar. 


TIL 


The  fields  no  more  their  glories  w«w. 
The  forests  now  stand  bleak  and  bare, 

All  of  their  foliage  stript ; 
Tlie  rosy  lawn,  the  flowery  mead. 
Where  lambkins  used  to  play  and  feed. 

By  icy  fingers  nipt 
No  more  I'll  hear  with  ravish'd  ears, 

The  music  of  the  wood. 
Sweet  scenes  of  youth,  now  gone  with  years 

Long  pass'd  beyond  the  flood. 

Bereaved  and  grieved, 

I  solitary  wail. 

With  sighing  and  crying, 

Hy  drooping  spirits  faiL 


Tm. 


No  more  will  I  the  Spring  Brook  trace. 
No  more  with  sorrow  view  the  place 

Where  Mary's  wash-tub  stood. 
No  more  I'll  wander  tliere  alone. 
And  lean  upon  the  mossy  stone. 

Where  once  she  pil'd  her  wood. 
Twas  there  she  bleached  her  linen  cloth. 

By  yonder  bass-wood  tree ; 
From  that  sweet  stream  she  made  her  brotii. 

Her  padding  and  her  tea. 

Whose  rumbling  and  tambling 

O'er  rocks  with  quick  despatch. 

Made  ringing  and  singing. 

None  but  her  voice  coula  match. 


IX. 


Farewell,  sweet  scenes  of  rural  life. 
My  faithful  friends  and  loving  wife. 

But  transient  blessings  nil 
Bereft  of  those,  I  sit  and  mourn ; 
The  spring  of  life  will  ne'er  return. 

Chill  death  grasps  great  and  small; 
I  fall  before  thee,  God  of  truth  I 

O,  hear  my  prayer  and  cry ; 
Let  me  enjoy  immortal  youUi, 

With  saints  above  the  sky. 

Thy  praise  there,  Fll  raise  there. 

With  all  my  heart  and  sool. 

Where  pleasure  and  treasure, 

In  boaudless  oceans  roll. 


mm  SPASBOW.^ 

Poor  innocent  and  hapless  Sparrow  I 

Why  should  my  moat-board  gje  thee  sorrow 

This  day  thou'll  chirp,  an'  mourn  the  morrow, 

W?  anxious  breast — 
The  plough  has  turn'd  the  mould'ring  fiuTOW 

Deep  o'er  thy  nest 

• 

Jost  in  the  middle  o*  the  hill. 

Thy  nest  was  plac'd  wi'  carious  skill ; 

There  I  espy'd  thy  little  bill 

Beneath  the  shade — 
In  that  sweet  bower  secure  frae  ill, 

Thine  eggs  thou  laid. 


*  HobeH  Dititmour  to  SUat  BeUon. 

Mt  Dsab  8n— T  take  the  liberty  to  sddrsss  the  fbllowlDg 
poem  to  yoa,  and  wish  yoa  to  correct  It  and  tend  me  your  esn- 
dld  remarks  npon  it  I  will  not  say  crltldsm,  l«st  It  »boald 
prevent  my  ever  writing  any  more.  It  wa»  ocoasloned  by  my 
emfihlnir  a  nest  of  Sparrow's  eggs,  when  plonghtng  among  th« 
com,  July  90, 1812.    And  about  that  time,  I  taw  a  well-doDe 

Steoe  in  the  HaTerblll  Intelllgonoer,  In  imitation  of  Bams's 
eltghtful  Nannv,  which  Induced  me  to  adopt  the  Scottish  dia- 
leet,  that  It  might  the  better  resemble  his  besottfbl  mounteia 
daisy.— I  esll  it  Th4  Sparrow, 
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Five  corns  o'  maize  had  there  been  dmppit^ 
A.n'  through  the  stalks  thine  head,  thou  pappit ; 
The  dmwuiff  nowt  eouldna*  be  stappit, 

I  quickly  foun' — 
Syne  frae  thy  eozie  nest  thou  happit, 

An'  flutt*ring  ran. 

The  sklcntin  stnne  beguird  the  sheer, 
In  Tain  I  try'd  the  plough  to  steer ; 
A  wee  bit  stumpie  i'  the  rear, 

Cam*  'tween  my  legs — 
An'  to  the  jce  side  gart  mo  Tccr, 

An'  crash  thine  eggs. 

Alas!  alas  I  my  bonnie  birdiel 

Tliy  faitiifu'  mate  flits  roun'  to  guard  ye. 

Co:inubial  love  I  a  pattern  wordy 

The  pious  priest  I 
What  savage  heart  could  be  sae  hardy. 

As  wound  thy  breast  I 

Thy  ruin  was  nae  lau't  o*  mine, 

ilt  gars  me  greet  to  see  thee  pine ;) 
t  may  be  serves  his  great  design, 

AY  ho  governs  all ; 
Omiiiscfeiice  tents  wi*  eyes  divine. 
The  {Sparrow's  fall. 

A  pair  more  friendly  ne'er  were  married* 
Their  joys  an'  pains  were  equal  carried ; 
But  now,  ah  me  1  to  grief  they're  hurried. 

Without  remead ; 
When  all  their  hope  an'  treasure's  buried 

*ris  sad  indeed. 

How  much  like  theirs  are  human  dools  I 
Their  sweet  wee  bnims  laid  i'  the  mools, 
Tliat  sovereign  Pow'r  who  nature  rules. 

Has  said  so  be  it; 
But  poor  blin'  mortals  are  sic'  fools. 

They  canna'  see  it 

Nae  doubt,  that  He  whn  first  did  mate  us. 

Has  fixt  our  lot  as  sure  as  fate  is, 

And  when  he  wounds,  he  disna'  hate  us. 

But  only  this — 
Hell  gar  the  ills  that  here  await  us, 

\  ield  lasting  bliss. 

▲  SOOAP. 

Bobmi  Dintmoor  to  Dfo.  Imac  Cochran^  ofAmMm^  K.  U^  Mt 
nwth«r'9  brother^  who  irc/«  »  liatenani  at  1k$  taHng  </  Ge- 
neral  Burgoyne^  October  17, 1777.  A  thoH  Booiew  m  that 
EaipedUkm,^ 

lAj  faithful  friend,  and  uncle,  kind, 

I  would  bring  some  things  to  your  mind. 

Which  still  impress'd  on  mine  I  find. 

By  recoUeotion ; 
That  seems  my  heart  with  yours  to  bind. 

In  strong  affection. 

From  my  first  dawn  of  life  you've  known  me ; 
When  nature  on  the  world  nad  thrown  me,* 
You  did  a  first-born  nephew  own  me. 

Or  younger  brother ; 
And  friendship  ever  since  have  shown  me, 

Kind  like  my  mother. 

Childhood  and  youth,  manhood  and  age. 
You've  been  my  friend  in  every  stage ; 
Sometimes  in  sport,  we  would  engage 

Our  nerves  to  try ; 
Sometimes,  t'  explore  the  music  page. 

The  genius  ply. 

When  British  laws  would  us  enthral. 
Our  country  for  defence  did  call ; 


*  This  WIS  not  the  flrtt  eunpslgn  tbef  hud  been  tn  the  war 
tofetlier. 


Tlien  martial  fire  inspired  us  all. 

To  arms  we  fiew ; 
And  as  a  soldier,  stand  or  fall, 

1  went  with  you  I 

O'er  western  hills  we  travell'd  far, 
Pass'd  Saratoga  the  nite  of  war. 
Where  Bui-goyne  roU'd  his  feudal  ear, 

Down  Hudson's  strand ; 
And  Gates,  our  |;lorious  western  star. 

Held  high  command. 

From  the  green  ridge,  we  glar.c'd  our  eyee» 
Where- village  flames  illumed  the  skiea, 
Destruction  there  was  no  surprise. 

On  Hudson's  shore  I 
Though  smoke  in  burning  pillars  rise. 

And  cannons  roar  I 

But  to  Fort  Edward*  we  were  sent. 
Through  icy  Bartenskiln  we  went. 
And  on  that  plain  we  pitch'd  our  tent, 

'Gainst  rain  and  snow ; 
Our  orders  there,  was  to  prevent 

The  flying  foe. 

By  counter  orders,  back  we  came. 
And  cross'd  the  Uuilson  s  rapid  stream. 
At  Schuyler^s  Mills,f  of  no  small  fSuue, 

Thence  took  our  post, 
Near  Burgoyne's  line,  with  fixed  aim, 

lo  take  his  host! 

With  coif  rage  bold,  we  took  the  field, 
Our  foes  no  more  their  swords  could  wield, 
God  was  our  strength,  and  He  our  shield, 

A  ]>resent  aid ! 
Proud  Burgoyne's  army  there  did  yield. 

All  captive  made  I 

.Great  Britain's  honor  there  was  stain'd, 
'We  sang  n  glorious  victory  gBin^d  I 
From  hence  our  States  a  rank  obtain'd, 

'Mongst  nations  great ; 
Our  future  glory  was  ordain'd, 

As  sure  as  fate ! 

To  Windham,  back  with  joy  we  tum'd. 
Where  parents  dear  our  absence  moum'd; 
And  our  fair  friends  in  rapture  bum'd. 

To  see  our  faces  I 
Sweet  pearly  drops  their  cheeks  adom'd. 

In  our  embraces  I 

When  all  oar  vanquish'd  foes  were  fled, 
Love,  peace,  and  harmony  were  shed. 
Like  oil  descending  on  the  head. 

Or  milk  or  wine ; 
Williams,!  the  man  of  Go<l  ns  fed, 

with  food  divine. 

O I  let  not  you  and  I  forget. 
How  often  we've  together  met» 
Like  Ileman  and  Jeduthon,§  s^ 

In  God's  own  house ; 
And  solemnly  his  table  at. 

Renew 'd  our  vows! 

And  when  the  sacred  scene  was  past^ 

We  sang  Doxology  at  last. 

To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 

United  Three  I 
One  God,  onr  souls  redeemed  hast^ 

Solctitbel 


*  Fort  Edward  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  tweSnp 
miles  above  Saratoga. 

t  Then  called  Fort  MUIer— the  remains  of  the  old  Ibrt  werv 
then  to  be  seen. 

±  Rev.  BImon  Williams. 

I  The  two  principal  leaders  of  the  singlof  In  tlM  Ooafresa* 
tlon. 
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While  reuon  in  licr  scat  rematiii, 

And  blood  runs  glreuuiiiig  through  laj  tub*, 

Or  memDrj  her  power  rcbuna, 

I  .bkll  review, 
And  think  upon  the  TiirioiiB  scenes, 

Tre  pus'd  with  jou. 

rtSHBB  AHEB. 

Thb  tmditiunikl  roputntiim  irf  Aitun  for  eloniienoe, 
haiidetl  down  by  his  Meiid^  itnd  fellow  pulitioiari;<, 
hn*  not  expired  in  hw  publislie.l  writins'-  One 
of  tliBM  auecdotes  wliicli  we  heard  kIuUxI,  vx- 
hib'iH  tho  imD ;  Mn^titive,  ontorical,  and  pouticol 
in  his  ordiiiu7  converwtton.  The  news  of  the 
death  of  Hamilton,  which  gave  occasion  to  une 
of  the  muA  pathetic  and  brilliant  of  his  oratori- 
cal e8»ny^  was  communicated  to  him  at  Dedhain 
bj  two  of  his  friends  "iio  w.'iit  thither  for  the 
nni-pose.  They  found  liiin  on  his  ftnmnds,  wnlk- 
1l^:  with  his  etiok  in  Ids  hand,  BupjriDtendtng 
■ome  carpenters  at  work  for  him.  He  was  told 
of  Uie  death  of  Hamilton,  and  its  manner.  AV 
Rorbed  in  the  intelligence,  ho  eiprefl^ed  himself  in 
on  eloquent  8olihtr[iiy  :  "A  great  man  has  fallen" 
— and  continued  cnnmerating  the  Tirtuai  of  Hara- 
ilton,  and  his  relations  to  im  times,  when,  as  he 
looked  down,  he  stnick  a  thi^le  with  his  cane. 
It  supplied  him  with  his  favorite  imagery: 
"Salient  and  punRuiit,  in  the  ocuteness  of  his 
mind,"  he  proceeded,  "as  the  thorn  on  that  this- 
tle; soft  and  gentle  in  the  alfcctionit  of  his  heart, 
aa  its  down," 

The  port  bomo  by  Amoi  in  politics  identifies 
him  with  the  hi'tc.ry  of  Fctleralism,  His  statne 
should  nlwHyi  [>ri."^-i-ve  itsniohe  among  the  atxtes- 


Fbher  Ames  was  bom  at  Dedham,  i 
April  3,  1768,  Of  his  early  career  we  have  but 
tcant  mention  in  the  "I.'fo"  preRxed  to  his 
writings  by  President  Kirklimd,  a  oompontian 


whioh  is  ratlier  a  eulogythnn  a  biography.*  His 
ftunily  mn  back  to  the  Kov.  William  Ames,  t^e 
author,  in  England,  of  the  Medulla  Thcolo^ie. 
Ilis  grandfather  and  father  were  physicians,  the 
latter,  Dr.  Nathimiel  Ames,  having  aoinired  a 
honsehold  repntation  tiironghout  New  England 
by  his  calculations  as  an  nstninomcr,  in  his  altnn- 
naos  or  AttrouomUal  Diariet,  which  were  pn!  - 
lished  successively  from  the  year  1728  to  th<i 
^ear  lT75.t  lie  kept  a  taverp  at  Dedham,  wbicli 
in  those  days  added  to  his  e«lebi-ity  and  inliuenc.'. 
Fisher  Ames  gave  early  attention  to  dassicul 
literature,  for  wliicli  be  maintained  a  fondnetw 
through  life,  lie  was  a  student  of  Uan-ard,  n- 
cciving  his  degree  in  1774.  Ilo  then  passed  n 
short  time' as  a  teacher,  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  William  Tudor,  wrote  some  ewys  on  the  poli- 
tics of  his  statu  in  the  Dew-|>a|iert,  signed  Liicin:< 
Junius  Bnitns  and  Caniillu^  in  178G;  wosohoseD 
represenLntivu  to  the  stat«  legislature  in  1768; 
was  the  first  rejiresentative  from  Suffolk  district 
to  the  firit  Congress  under  the  Constitution, 
where  he  reiniMoed  during  the  whole  term  of 
Washington's  administration,  ardently  ailvucatiu^ 
the  federal  policy,  and  delivering  his  great  apet'ch, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  stistikining 
the  provisions  of  the  British  Treaty,  April  S8, 
1766.  It  was  extorted  from  his  feeble  benlth  by 
the  pressure  of  the  time^  and  remains  a  master- 

tiece  of  argument  supiiorted  by  good  sense  onda 
igh  honor.  The  skill  disiiUyed  in  his  oratorical 
policy  is  admirable.  It  courteously  winds  roood 
the  opposition,  with  ita  generous  allowances,  and 
strangles  them  in  it-i  embraces. 

After  he  left  Congresa,  ho  passed  his  time  most- 
ly in  retirement  on  his  tiirm  at  Dedham,  exer- 
cising his  pen  in  a  large  correspiindenoe  on  publio 
flffiiirs,  and  watching  the  position  of  his  country 
towards  Fran(«  with  unabated  interest.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1800,  he  delivered  a  eulogy  on  Washing- 
ton, at  the  request  of  the  I.egis1ature  of  Massa- 
chusetts a  statesmanlike  and  eloquent  view  of 
tlie  character  and  puution  of  his  hero. 

His  healtli,  broken  trotn  the  time  of  his  con- 
greasional  lifei,  rapidly  declined  till  he  exjiired  on 
tjie  anniversary  of  the  Nnt)onnlIndependence,Jnly 
4,  1808,  having  just  completed  his  fiftieth  yew.    . 

Tlie  qualities  of  his  mind  were  delicate  senu- 
bility,  an  instinctive  sagacity  for  tho  higher 
moralities  of  politics,  a  fine  poetical  vein  in  an 
active  foncy,  which  comtuueJ  with  his  phy^ucol 
accomplishments  of  a  inatdy,  winning  attitudu 
and  well-toned  voice,  to  render  him  a  most  ei8-' 

The' quick  and  forgetive  fancy  of  Ames  led  to 
that  condensation  of  expression  which  is  tho  pe- 
culiarity of  his  writings.  Ho  thought  in  fignree. 
What  labore<l  doiluction  could  so  well  express  the 
twin  qualities  of  Ilamiltim's  private  and  public 
life  OS  this  brilliant  poetical  sentence :  "  It  is  not 
as  Apollo,  enchanting  the  shephenls  with  his  lyre, 
that  we  deplore  him ;  it  is  as  Hercules,  treaohe- 
ronsly  fitAn  in  tiie  midst  of  hi"  nnflnisheil  Inborn 
leaving  the  world  overrun  with  raonstcis."  Or 
wliat  liner  transition  could  there  bo  fri.u  the 
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softness  of  grief  to  its  energy,  than  in  this  passage 
6f  lament,  steeped  in  the  very  life-blood  of  the 
heart :  '*  The  tears  that  flow  on  this  fond  recital 
will  never  dry  up.  My  heart,  penetrated  with 
the  rememhranoe  of  the  man,  grows  liquid  as  I 
write,  and  I  could  i>our  it  out  liKe  water.  I  could 
weep,  too,  for  ray  country,  which,  mournful  as  it 
is,  does  not  know  the  half  of  its  lo*<.  It  deeply 
laments,  when  it  turns  its  eyes  hock  and  sees 
what  Hamilton  was ;  but  n)y  soul  stilTcns  with 
despair  when  I  think  what  Hamilton  would  have 
been."  How  finely  he  compares  the  course  of 
Washington  to  that  of  the  river  on  which  he 
dwelt:  "The  unambitious  life  of  Washington, 
declining  fame  yet  courted  by  it,  seemed,  like  the 
Ohio,  to  choose  its  long  way  through,  solitudes, 
difliiising  fertility;  or,  like  his  own  Potomac, 
widening  and  deepening  his  chaimel,  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  sea,  and  displaying  most  the  useful- 
ness and  serenity  of  his  greatness  towards  the 
end  of  his  course."  In  his  fears  of  the  progress 
of  democracy,  he  looks  in  vain  for  any  power  to 
check  its  excesses :  "  Surely,"  says  he,  "  not  the 
Judiciary,  for  we  cannot  expect  the  office  of  the 

Krieethood  from  the  victim  at  the  altar."  Again 
e  writes :  "  We  have  no  Juvenal ;  and  if  wc 
had,  he  would  scorn  to  dissect  the  vice  that  wants 
firmness  for  the  knife,  to  elevate  that  he  might 
hit  his  obiect,  and  to  dignify  low  profligacy  to  be 
the  vehicle  of  a  loathsome  immortality."  Of  the 
supporters  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  wrote  : 
"The  'enlightened*  philosophists  surveyed  the 
agitations  of  the  world  os  if  they  did  not  live  in 
it ;  as  if  they  occupied,  as  mere  spectators,  a  safe 
position  in  some  star,  and  beheld  revolutions 
sometimes  brightening  the  disk  of  this  planet 
with  their  fires,  and  at  others  dimming  it  with 
their  vapors.  They  could  contemplate,  unmoved, 
the  whirlwind,  Hfting  the  hills  fn>m  their  base 
and  mixing  their  ruins  with  the  c!ouds.  They 
could  see  the  foundations  of  society  gaping  in 
fissures,  as  when  an  earthquake  struggles  fVom  the 
centre.  A  true  philosopher  is  sui)erior  to  humani- 
ty ;  he  could  walk  at  ease  over  this  earth  if  it 
were  unpeopled;  he  could  tread,  with  all  the 
pleasure  of  curiosity,  on  its  cinders  the  day  after 
the  final  conflagration."  In  his  Lemons  from 
Hutory^  comparing  the  policy  of  Jefferson 
towards  France  with  that  of  England  in  the  old 
French  war,  he  has  this  bold  illustration  :  "  Great 
Britain  looked  at  these  agressions,  and  she  saw 
in  the  whole  aspect  of  i^'airs,  as  in  a  looking- 
glass,  blotches  of  dishonor,  like  leprosy,  in  her 
face,  if  she  should  bear  these  wrongs  with  a 
tomeness  that  she  foresaw  would  multiply 
them." 

The  conclusion  of  his  speech  on  the  British 
Treaty,  when  he  alludes  to  his  feeble  health,  could 
hardly  be  surpassed  for  delicacy  or  force :  ♦  "  I 

*  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  who  attended  tho  debates,  In  bis 
Aatobiograpbf  thns  speaks  of  Ames's  eloanenoe:  *'He  was 
decidedly  one  of  the  most  splendid  rhetoricians  of  the  a^e. 
Two  of  his  speeches,  In  a  special  manner — thnt  on  Jay's  treaty, 
and  that  nsoally  called  bis  '•  Tomahawk  Speech,*  (becanse  It  in- 
cluded some  resplendent  pasMfres  on  Indian  ma«»acre9) — ^were 
the  most  brilliant  and  fa5cinatinK  specimens  of  eloquence  I 
have  ever  heard ;  yet  have  I  listened  to  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated speakers  In  the  British  parliament — among  others,  to 
Wllberforce  ard  Mackintosh,  rlanket,  Broneham  and  Can- 
ning; and  Dr.  Priestley,  who  was  familiar  with  tho  oratory  of 
Pitt  the  fkther  and  Pitt  the  son,  and  also  with  that  of  Bnrke 
and  Fox,  made  to  mys<>lf  tho  acknowledgment,  that,  in  his 
own  words,  the  speech  of  Ames,  on  the  British  Treaty,  was 


have  been  led  by  my  feelings  to  speak  more  at 
length  than  I  had  intended.  Yet  I  have  perhajjs 
as  little  personal  interest  in  the  event  as  any  one 
here.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  member,  who  will 
not  think  his  chance  to  be  a  witness  of  the  con- 
sequences greater  than  mine.  If,  however,  the 
vote  should  pass  to  reject,  and  a  spirit  should  rise, 
OS  it  will,  with  the  public  disorderr*,  to  make 
^confusion  worse  confounded,^  even  I,  slender 
and  almost  broken  as  my  hold  upon  life  is,  may 
outlive  the  government  and  constitution  of  my 
country." 

The  correspondence  of  Ames,  recently  pub- 
lished* by  his  son,  Seth  Ames,  shows  the  politi- 
cian in  his  most  confidential  moods,  writing  to 
his  political  friends  on  the  politics  in  which  he 
bore  a  personal  port,  from  his  introduction  to  the 
first  Congress  under  the  Constitution,  in  New 
York,  in  1789,  to  his  last  Dedhom  letters  to 
Timothy  Pickering  and  Josiah  Quincv.  at  the 
close  of  the  year  preoMling  his  deaUi.  Ine  party 
spirit  of  Federalism  lives  again  in  these  page». 
Well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  conservatism, 
and  with  a  deeply  founded  respect  for  the  Constj- 
tudon,  Ames  mingled  with  his  convictions  the 
restless  anticipations  of  a  mind  given  to  despon- 
dency. For  a  new  state,  he  was  something  c^  a 
croaker;  a  man  constitutionally  timid.  There 
were  "the fears  of  the  brave"  in  his  compositton; 
but,  if  he  doubted  of  affairs,  it  was  with  a  pa- 
triotic motive  and  acute  philosophic  argument  to 
support  him.  "  Government,"  he  write*  from 
Philadelphia,  to  his  constant  correspondent, 
George  Kichards  Minot,  "  here  is  in  the  cradle, 
and  good  men  must  watch  their  own  child,  or  it 
will  die  and  be  made  away  with."  No  one  watch- 
ed more  vigilantly  than  Ames,  or  cried  "  Wolf  I 
wolf  I"  to  the  child  oftener. 

The  letters  of  Ames  are  sharply  written,  with 
point  and  occasional  felicities  of  expression,  but 
they  are  not  elaborate  or  highly  finished  compo- 
sitions, rarely  partaking  of  the  essay  character  of 
some  of  Webster's  epistles. 

In  his  religious  views,  Ames  was,  by  choice 
and  principle,  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church. 


MOMflTBOVt-SSLAnOKS  IN  locwapAr: 


(Addrawtd  to  PriDtem) 

It  seems  at  if  aewspi^ier  wares  were  made  to  suit 
a  market,  as  mudi  as  aay,  ^'ther.  The  starers,  and 
wonderers,  and  gapers,  engrofs  a  very  large  share 
of  the  attention  of  all  the  tona  of  the  type.  Extra- 
ordinary events  multiply  upon  us  snipriaingly. 
Gazettes,  it  is  seHondy  to  be  feared,  will  not  long 
allow  room  to  any  thing  that  is  not  loathaome  or 
shockinff.  A  newspaper  is  pronounced  to  be  very 
lean  ana  destitute  of  matter,  if  it  contains  no  acoonnt 
of  murders,  suicides,  prodigies,  or  monstrous  births. 

Some  of  these  tales  excite  horror,  and  others  dis- 
gust ;  yet  the  fashion  reigns,  like  a  tyrant,  to  relish 
wonders,  and  almost  to  relish  nothing  else.  Is  this 
a  reasonable  taste  f  or  is  it  monstrous  and  worthy 
of  ridicule  ?  Is  the  History  of  Newgate  the  only 
one  worth  reading  f    Are  oddities  only  to  be  hont- 


*tho  most  bcwltchinff  piece  of  parllamentanr  oratonr  be  had 
over  listened  to.*  *"—Vatihefff%  AntobioorcFfAy^  114. 

^  Works  of  Fisher  Ames,  with  a  selection  fHmi  bisSpeccfare 
and  Correspondence.  Edited  hy  his  son,  Setb  AxnesL  Tv« 
voliL  8va    Boston.    Little,  Brown  A  Co.    1954 

t  First  published  tn  the  Palladiom,  October,  18C1. 
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^f  Pray  tell  ns,  men  of  ink,  if  oar  free  preases  are 
to  diffose  infifr/naHofif  and  we,  the  poor  ignorant 
people,  can  get  it  in  no  other  way  than  by  newspa- 
pen,  what  knowledge  we  are  to  glean  from  the 
olnndering  lies,  or  the  tiresome  truths  about  thunder 
Btorma,  that,  strange  to  toll  kill  oxen,  or  bum 
bams ;  and  cats,  that  bring  two-headed  kittens ;  and 
BOWS,  that  eat  their  own  pigs  t  Tiie  crowing  of  a 
hen  is  supposed  to  forebode  cuckledom;  and  the 
ticking  of  a  little  bug  in  the  wall  threatens  yellow 
IsTer.  It  seems  reaily  as  if  our  newspapers  were 
busy  to  spread  superstition.  Omen:i,  ana  dreams, 
and  prodi^es,  are  recorded,  as  if  they  were  worth 
minding.  One  would  think  our  gazettes  were  in- 
tended for  Roman  rea^lers,  who  were  silly  enough  to 
make  account  of  such  things.  We  rulicnle  the 
-papists  for  their  ereduUty ;  yet,  if  all  the  trumpery 
of  our  papers  is  believed,  we  have  little  right  to 
laugh  at  any  set  of  people  on  earth  ;  and  if  it  is  not 
believed,  why  is  it  printed  I 

Surely  extraordinary  events  have  not  the  best 
title  to  our  stutiious  attention.  To  study  nature  or 
man,  we  ought  to  know  things  that  are  in  the  ordi- 
nary course,  not  the  unaccountable  tilings  that  hap- 
pen out  of  it 

This  country  is  said  to  measure  seven  hundred 
millions  of  acres,  and  is  inhabited  by  almost  six 
millions  of  people.  Who  can  doubt,  then,  that  a 
great  many  crimes  will  be  committed,  and  a  great 
many  strange  things  will  happen  every  seven 
years  f  There  will  be  thunder  showers,  that  .will 
split  tough  white  oak  trees:  and  hail  storms,  that 
will  cost  some  farmers  the  full  amount  of  twenty 
thUlingi  to  mend  their  glass  windows ;  there  will 
be  taverns,  and  boxing  matches,  and  elections,  and 
gouging  and  drinking,  and  love  and  murder,  and 
running  in  debt,  and  running  awny,  and  suicide. 
Now,  if  a  man  mppotes  eight,  or  ten,  or  twetity 
dozen  of  these  amusing  events  will  hiip]>en  in  a  sin- 
gle year,  is  he  not  just  as  wise  as  another  man,  who 
reads  fifty  columns  of  amazing  particulars,  and,  of 
course,  knows  that  they  have  ha[>pe:ic  1  ? 

This  state  has  alnriost  one  hundred  thousand 
dwelling  houses ;  it  would  be  strar.ge  if  all  of  them 
should  escane  fire  for  twelve  months.  Yet  is  it 
▼ery  profitaole  for  a  man  to  become  a  deep  student 
of  all  the  accidents  by  which  they  are  consumed? 
He  should  take  good  care  of  his  chimney  corner,  and 
put  a  fender  before  the  back-log,  before  he  goes  to 
oed.  Having  done  this,  he  may  let  his  aunt  or 
grandmother  read  by  day,  or  meditate  by  night,  the 
terrible  newspMiper  artieU>s  of  fires;  how  a  maid 
dropped  nsleep  reading  a  romance,  and  the  bed 
elotnes  took  fire ;  how  a  boy,  searching  in  a  garret 
for  a  hoard  of  nuts,  kindled  some  fiax ;  and  how  a 
mouse,  warming  his  toil,  caught  it  on  fire,  and  car- 
Tied  it  into  his  hole  in  the  floor. 

Some  of  the  shocking  articles  in  the  papers  raise 
simple,  and  very  simple,  wonder ;  some  terror ;  and 
■ome  horror  and  disgust  Now  what  instruction  is 
fliere  in  these  endless  wonders  f  Who  is  the  wiser 
or  happier  for  reading  the  accounts  of  them  ?  On 
the  contrary,  do  they  not  shock  tender  minds,  and 
addle  sh-nllow  brains  f  ^fhey  make  a  thousand  old 
maids,  and  eight  or  ten  thousand  booby  boys, 
afraid  to  go  to  bed  alone.  Worse  than  this  hap- 
pens; for  s'lme  eccentric  minds  are  turned  to  mis- 
ehief  bv  such  accounts  as  they  receive  of  troops  of 
hieendiaries  burning  our  cities:  the  spirit  of  imita- 
tion is  contagious ;  and  boys  are  found  unaccounta- 
bly bent  to  do  as  men  do.  When  the  man  flew 
from  the  steeple  of  the  North  church  fifty  years 
go,  every  unlucky  boy  thought  of  nothmg  but 
tying  from  a  sign-post 

It  was  onca  a  mshion  to  stab  heretics ;  and  Ra- 
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.  yaUlac,  who  stabbc  1  Ilcnry  t!ic  Fourth  of  France^ 
the  assassin  of  tlie  Duke  of  Guise,  and  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  with  many  others,  only  followed 
the  fashioiL  Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  newspapers 
to  spread  fashions;  and  by  dinning  burnings  and 
murders  in  everybody's  ears,  to  detain  all  rash  and 
mischievous  tcmncrs  on  such  subjects,  long  enough 
to  wear  out  the  nrst  impression  of  horror,  and  to  pre- 
pare them  to  act  what  they  so  f:iiniliarly  contem- 
plate? Yet  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  rivalship 
among  printers,  who  shall  have  the  most  wonders, 
and  the  strangest  and  most  horrible  crimes.  This 
taste  will  multiply  prodigies.  The  superstitious 
Romans  used  to  forbid  reports  of  new  px*odigies, 
while  they  were  performing  sacrifices  on  such  ac- 
counts. 

Every  horrid  story  in  a  newspaper  produces  a 
shock ;  but,  after  some  time,  this  shock  lessens.  At 
length,  such  stories  arc  so  farTrom  giving  i>ain,  that 
they  rather  raise  curiosity,  and  we  desire  nothing  so 
much  as  the  particulars  uf  terrible  trage-vliesw  The 
wonder  is  as  easy  as  to  stare ;  and  the  most  vacant 
mind  is  the  most  in  need  of  such  resources  as  cost  lio 
trouble  of  scrutiny  or  reflection ;  it  is  a  sort  of  food 
for  idle  curiosity  that  is  readily  chewed  and  digested. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  insist  that  the  increasing 
fasliion  for  printing  wonderful  tales  of  crimes  and 
accidents  is  worse  than  ridiculous,  as  it  corrupts 
both  the  public  taste  and  morals.  It  multiplies 
fables,  prodigious  monsters,  and  crimes,  and  thus 
makes  snocking  things  familiar ;  wliile  it  withdraws 
all  popular  attention  from  familiar  truth,  because  it 
is  not  shocking. 

Now,  Messrs.  Printers,  I  pray  the  whole  hoh- 
ourable  craft  to  banish  as  many  murders,  and  horrid 
accidents,  and  monstrous  births  and  prodigies  from 
their  gazettes,  as  their  renders  will  permit  them ; 
a:id,  by  degrees,  to  coax  them  book  to  contemplate 
life  and  manners ;  to  consider  common  events  with 
some  common  sense ;  and  to  study  nature  where  she 
can  be  known',  rather  than  in  those  of  her  ways 
where  she  reully  is,  or  is  represented  to  be,  inexpli- 
cable. 

Strange  events  are  facts,  and  as  such  should  be 
mentioned,  but  with  brevity  and  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner. They  afford  no  ground  for  popular  reasoning 
or  instruction;  and,  therefore,  the  horrid  details 
that  make  each  particular  hair  stiffen  and  stand  up- 
right in  the  reader's  head  ought  not  to  be  given. 
In  short,  they  must  be  mentione  1 ;  but  sensible 
'printers  and  sensible  readers  will  think  that  way  of 
mentioning  them  the  best  that  impresses  them  lenst 
on  the  public  attention,  and  that  hurries  them  on 
the  most  swiftly  to  be  forgotten. 

▲  snercn  or  tor  chakactzs  or  alexakdzb  haxtltov. 

The  following  sketch,  written  Immediately  after  the  death 
of  the  ever  to  be  lamenti^d  Ilauilltuii,  was  road  to  a  select 
company  of  friends,  and  at  their  desire  it  first  api)eared  in  tbs 
Bepertory,  Jaly,  1804. 

It  is  with  really  great  men  as  with  great  literary 
works,  the  excellence  of  both  is  best  tested  by  the 
extent  and  durableness  of  their  impression.  The 
public  has  not  suddenly,  but  after  an  experience  of 
nve-and-twenty  years,  taken  that  impression  of  the 
just  celebrity  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  tliat  nothing 
but  his  extraordinary  intrinsic  merit  could  have 
made,  and  still  less  could  have  made  so  deen  and 
maintained  so  long.  In  this  case,  it  is  safe  ana  cot^ 
reet  to  judge  by  effects;  we  sometimes  calculate  the 
height  of  a  mountain,  by  measuring  the  length  of  its 
shadow. 

It  is  not  a  party,  for  party  distinctions,  to  the 
honor  of  our  citizens  be  it  said,  arc  confounded  by 
the  event ;  it  is  a  nation  that  weeps  for  its  bereave- 
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xneat.  We  weep,  as  the  Romans  did  over  the  ashes 
of  Germanicaa.  It  is  a  thooglitfiil,  foreboding  sor- 
row, that  takes  possession  of  the  heart,  and  sinks  it 
with  no  counterfeited  heaviness. 

It  is  here  proper  and  not  invidious  to  remark,  that 
as  the  emulation  excited  by  conducting  great  affairs 
eommonly  trains  and  cxliibits  great  talents,  it  is  sel- 
dom the  case  that  the  fairest  and  soundest  judgment 
of  a  great  man's  merit  is  to  be  gained,  exclusively, 
from  his  associates  in  counsel  or  in  action.  Persons 
of  conspicuous  merit  themselves  are,  not  unfrequent- 
ly,  bad  judges,  and  still  worse  witnesses  on  this 
point;  often  rivals,  sometimes  enemies;  almost  al- 
ways unjust,  and  still  ofbener  envious  or  cold.  The 
opinions  they  give  to  the  public,  as  well  as  those 
they  privately  formed  for  themselves,  are  of  course 
«liscolored  with  the  hue  of  tlieir  prejudices  and  re-, 
tentments. 

But  the  body  of  the  people,  who  cannot  feel  a 
spirit  of  rivalship  towards  those  whom  they  see  ele- 
vated by  nature  and  education  so  far  alxive  their 
heads,  are  more  equitable,  and,  supp(»siiig  a  compe- 
tent time  and  opi)ortunity  for  information  on  the 
subject,  more  intelligent  judges  Even  party  rancor, 
eager  to  maim  the  living,  scorns  to  stnp  the  slain. 
The  most  hostile  passioas  are  soothed  or  ba£Sed  by 
the  fall  of  their  ant-igonist  Then,  if  not  sootier,  the 
very  multitude  will  fairly  decide  on  character,  ac- 
fioraing  to  their  experience  of  its  impression ;  and 
as  long  us  virtue,  not  unfrequently  for  a  time  ob- 
scured, is  ever  respectable  when  distinctly  seen, 
they  cannot  withhold,  and  they  will  not  stint  tlieir 
admiration. 

If,  then,  tlie  popular  estimation  is  ever  to  be  taken 
for  the  true  one,  the  uncommonly  profound  public 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  Alexander  Ilamilton  suf- 
ficiently ex[>lains  and  vindicates  itself  He  had  not 
made  himself  de  ir  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude 
by  condescending,  in  defiance  of  his  honor  and  con- 
science, to  become  their  instrutuciit;  he  is  not  la- 
mented, because  a  skilful  flatterer  is  now  mute  for 
ever.  It  was  by  the  practice  of  no  nil,  by  wearing 
no  disguise;  it  was  not  by  accident, or  by  the  levity 
or  profiigaey  of  party,  but  in  despite  of  its  malignant 
misrepresentation ;  it  was  by  bold  and  inflexible  ad- 
herence to  truth,  by  loving  his  country  better  than 
himself,  preferring  its  interests  to  its  favor,  and  serv- 
ing it  whcii  it  was  unwilling  and  unthankful,  in  a 
manner  that  no  other  person  could,  that  he  rose; 
and  the  true  popularity,  the  homage  that  is  paid  to 
virtue,  followed  him.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of ' 
party  or  envy  to  pull  him  down ;  but  he  roi^e  with 
the  refalgeace  of  a  star,  till  the  very  prejudice  that 
could  not  reach,  was  at  length  almost  ready  to 
adore  him. 

It  is  indeed  no  imagined  wound  that  inflicts  so 
keen  an  anguish.  Since  the  news  of  his  death,  the 
novel  and  strange  events  of  Europe  have  succeeded 
each  other  unregardctl;  the  nation  has  been  e.i- 
chained  to  its  subject,  and  broods  over  its  grief, 
which  is  more  deep  than  eloquent,  which  though 
dnmb,  can  make  itself  felt  without  utterance,  and 
which  does  not  merely  pass,  but  like  an  electrical 
shock,  at  the  same  instant  smites  and  astonishes,  as 
it  PJ**<^  from  Georgia  to  New  IIami>shire. 

There  is  a  kind  of  force  put  upon  our  thoughts  by 
this  disaster,  which  detains  and  rivets  them  to  a 
closer  contemplation  of  those  resplendent  virtues, 
that  are  now  lost,  except  to  memory,  and  there  tliey 
Will  dwell  for  ever. 

Tliat  writer  would  deserve  the  fame  of  a  public 
benefactor  who  could  exhibit  the  character  of  Ham- 
ilton, wi'h  the  truth  and  force  that  all  who  inti- 
mately knew  him  conceived  it ;  his  example  would 
then  take  the  same  ascendant  as  his  talenta^  The  por- 


trait alone,  however  exquisitely  finished,  could  not 
inspire  genius  where  it  is  not;  but  if  the  world 
should  ngain  have  possession  of  so  rare  a  gift^  it 
might  awaken  it  where  it  sleeps,  as  by  a  spark  from 
heaven's  own  altar ;  for  surely  if  there  is  any  thio^ 
like  divinity  in  man,  it  is  in  liis  admiration  of  vir- 
tue. 

But  who  alive  can  exhibit  tliis  portrait  t  If  our 
age,  on  tliat  supposition  more  fruitful  tlian  any  other, 
had  produced  two  Ilamiltons,  one  of  theui  might 
then  have  depicted  the  other.  To  delineate  genius 
one  must  feel  its  power ;  Ilamilton,  and  he  alone, 
with  all  its  inspirations,  could  have  transfused  its 
whole  fervid  soul  into  the  picture,  a!:d  swelled  its 
lineaments  into  life.  The  writer's  miutl,  exitauding 
with  his  own  peculiar  enthusiasm,  and  glowing  with 
kindred  fires,  would  tlieu  have  stretched  to  3ie  di- 
mensions of  his  subject 

Such  is  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  a  man  who  is  greatly  the  su|>erior  of  his 
associates,  to  preserve  their  friendship  without 
abatement ;  yet,  though  he  could  not  |)os6ibty  con- 
ceal his  superiority,  he  was  so  little  inclined  to  dis- 
play it,  he  was  so  much  at  ease  in  its  possession, 
that  no  jealousy  or  envy  chilled  his  bosom,  when 
his  fiiends  obtained  praise.  He  was  iiidt^  so 
entirely  the  friend  of  nis  friends,  so  msgnnuimous, 
so  superi(»r,  or  more  pro|>erly  so  inset  .si  ble  to  all 
exclusive  selfishness  of  spirit,  so  fiank,  so  ardent, 
yet  so  little  overbearing,  so  much  trusted,  admired, 
beloved,  almost  adoied,  that  his  p<»wer  over  their 
affections  was  entire,  and  lasted  through  his  lif& 
We  do  not  believe  that  he  left  any  worthy  man  his 
foe  who  hatl  ever  been  his  fiiend. 

Men  of  the  most  elevated  minds  have  r.ot  always 
the  readiest  discernment  of  character.  Peihaps  he 
was  sometimes  too  sudden  and  too  lavish  in  bestow- 
ing his  confidence ;  his  manly  spirit,  disiliiining  aiti- 
fice,  suspected  none.  But  while  the  ]K>wer  of  his 
friends  over  him  seemed  to  have  no  limits,  and 
really  had  none,  in  respect  to  those  things  which 
were  of  a  nature  to  be  yielded,  no  man,  not  th« 
Roman  Cato  himself,  was  more  inflexible  on  every 
point  that  touched,  or  only  seemed  to  toucii,  inte- 
grity and  honor.  With  him,  it  was  not  enough  to  be 
unsuspected ;  his  bosom  would  have  glowed,  like  a 
furnace,  at  its  own  whispers  of  repioaclu  Mere 
purity  would  have  seemed  to  him  below  praise; 
and  such  were  his  habits,  and  such  his  nature,  thai 
the  pci'uniary  teniptalions,  which  many  others  can 
only  with  great  exertion  nnd  self-denial  resist,  had 
no  attnictions  for  him.  He  wns  very  far  from  ob- 
stinate; yet,  as  his  fiiends  assailed  his  opinions  with 
less  profound  tlionght  than  he  had  devoted  to  them, 
they  were  seldom  sliaken  by  discussion.  He  de- 
fended them,  however,  with  as  much  mildness  as 
force,  and  evinced,  that  if  he  did  not  yield,  it  waa 
not  for  want  of  gentleness  or  modesty. 

Tlie  tears  that  flow  on  this  fond  recital  will  never 
dry  up.  My  heart,  penetrated  with  the  remem- 
brance of  the  man,  gtows  liquid  as  I  write,  and  I 
could  pour  it  out  like  water.  I  could  weep  too  for 
my  country,  which,  mournful  as  it  is,  does  not  know 
the  half  of  its  loss.  It  deeply  laments,  when  ii 
tnms  its  eyes  back,  and  sees  what  Hamilton  was; 
but  my  soul  stiffens  with  despair  when  I  think  what 
Hamilton  would  have  been. 

His  social  affections  and  his  private  virtues  are 
not,  however,  so  properly  the  object  of  public  atten- 
tion, as  the  conspicuous  and  commanding  qualities 
that  gave  him  his  fisme  and  influence  in  the  woHd.- 
It  is  not  as  Apollo,  enchanting  the  shepherds  witfi 
his  lyre,  that  we  deplore  him ;  it  is  ns  Hereules, 
treacherously  slain  in  the  midst  of  his  unfinished 
labors,  leaving  the  world  overrun  .with  monater^ 
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Wd  early  life  we  pass  over;  though  liiB  heroic 
mtrit  in  the  army  has  furnished  a  theme  that  is 
dear  t<>  patriotism  and  will  be  sacred  to  glory. 

In  all  the  differeat  stations  in  which  a  life  of 
active  usefulness  ha:)  placCvl  him,  wo  find  him  not 
more  remarkably  distinguished  by  the  extent,  than 
by  tlie  vaiiety  and  versntility  of  his  talents.  In 
every  place  he  made  it  apparent,  that  no  other  man 
oould  nave  filled  it  so  well ;  and  in  times  of  critical 
importance,  in  which  alone  he  desired  employment, 
his  services  were  justly  deemed  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. As  secretary  of  the  treasury,  his  was 
the  powerful  spirit  that  presided  over  the  chaos : 

Confusion  heard  hb  voice,  sod  wild  aproar 
Stood  ruled.    .... 

Indeed,  in  organizing  the  federal  government  in 
1789,  every  man  of  either  sense  or  candor  will  al- 
low, the  ditiieulty  seemed  greater  than  the  first-rate 
abilities  could  surmount  The  event  has  shown  that 
hig  abilities  were  greater  than  those  difficulties.  He 
surmounted  them — and  Washington's  administration 
was  the  moit  wise  and  beneficent,  the  most  prospe- 
rous, and  ou^ht  to  be  the  most  popular,  that  ever 
was  iti trusted  with  the  affairs  of  a  nation.  Great  as 
was  Washington's  merit,  much  of  it  in  plan,  much 
in  execution,  will  of  courae  devolve  u]>on  his  minis- 
ter. 

As  a  lawyer,  his  comprehensive  genius  reached 
the  principles  of  his  profession ;  he  compassed  its  ex- 
tent, he  fathomed  its  profound,  perhaps  even  more 
familiarly  and  easily,  than  the  ordinary  rules  of  its 
practice.  With  most  men  law  is  a  trade  ;  with  him 
it  was  a  science. 

As  a  stjitesman,  he  was  not  more  distinguished  by 
the  great  extent  of  his  views,  than  by  the  caution 
with  which  he  provided  against  impediments,  and 
the  watchfulness  of  his  care  over  rigiit  and  the  lib- 
erty of  the  snbiect  In  none  of  tlie  many  revenue 
bills  wliich  he  framed,  though  committees  reported 
them,  is  there  to  be  found  a  single  clause  that  savors 
of  despotic  power;  not  one  that  the  sagest  champions 
of  law  and  liberty  would,  ou  that  ground,  hesitate  to 
approve  and  adopt 

It  is  rare  that  a  man,  who  owes  so  much  to  na- 
ture, defends  to  seek  more  from  industry ;  but  he 
■eeme  I  to  depend  on  industry,  as  if  nature  had  done 
nothing  for  him.  His  habits  of  investig.iti(»n  were 
very  remarkable ;  his  mind  seemed  to  cling  to  his 
tubject  till  he  had  exhausted  it  Hence  the  uncom- 
mon superiority  ot  his  reasoning  powers,  a  su- 
periority that  seemed  to  be  augmented  from  every 
Bource,  a:ul  to  b3  fortifiel  by  every  auxiliary,  learn- 
ing, taste,  wit,  imaginati(m,  and  elouuence.  These 
were  enibellisliel  and  enforced  by  his  temper  and 
manners,  by  his  fame  and  his  virtues.  It  is  difficult, 
in  the  midst  of  such  various  excellence,  to  say  in 
what  particular  the  effect  of  his  greatness  was  most 
manifcit  No  mm  more  promptly  discerned  truth ; 
no  man  more  clearly  displayed  it ;  it  was  not  merely 
made  visible,  it  seemed  to  co  ne  bright  with  illumi- 
nation from  his  lips.  But  prompt  and  clear  as  he 
was,  fervid  as  Demosthenes,  like  Cicero  full  of  re- 
source, he  was  not  less  remarkable  for  the  copious^ 
nesB  and  completeness  of  his  argument,  that  left  lit- 
tle for  cavil,  and  nothing  for  doubt  Some  men  take 
their  strongest  argument  as  a  weapon,  and  use  no 
other ;  but  he  left  nothing  to  be  inquired  for  more, 
nothing  to  be  auswerel  He  not  only  disarmed  his 
adversaries  of  their  pretexts  and  objections,  but  he 
Btrippe  1  the:n  of  all  excuse  for  having  urged  them : 
he  confounded  and  subdued  as  well  ns  convinced. 
He  iiidemnified  them,  however,  by  making  his  dis- 
euBUon  a  complete  map  of  his  subject,  so  that  his 
opponents  mignt,  indeed,  fed  ashamed  of  their  mi»- , 


takes,  but  they  could  not  repeat  them.  In  foot,  it. 
was  no  common  effort  that  could  prcicrve  a  really 
able  antagonist  from  becoming  his  convert ;  for  the 
truth,  which  his  researches  so  distinctly  presented 
to  the  understanding  of  others,  was  rendered  almost 
irresistibly  commanding  and  impressive  by  the  love 
and  reverence  which,  it  was  ever  apparent,  he  pro- 
foundly cherished  for  it  in  his  own.  While  patri- 
otism glowed  in  his  heart,  wisdom  blended  in  his 
speech  her  authority  with  her  channs. 

Such,  also,  is  the  character  of  his  writings.  Ju- 
diciously collected,  they  will  be  a  pubhc  trea- 
sure. 

No  man  ever  more  disdained  duplicity,  or  carried 
frankness  further  than  he.  This  gave  to  his  politi- 
cal opponents  some  temporary  advantages,  and  cur- 
rency to  some  popular  prejudices,  which  he  would 
have  lived  down  if  his  death  had  not  prematurely 
dispelled  them.  He  knew  that  factions  have  ever 
in  the  end  prevailed  in  free  states ;  and,  as  he  saw 
no  security  (and  who  living  can  see  any  adequate  ?) 
against  the  destruction  of  that  liberty  which  ho 
loved,  and  for  which  he  was  ever  realy  to  devote 
his  life,  he  spoke  at  all  times  according  to  his  anx- 
ious forebooings;  and  his  enemies  interpreted  all 
that  he  said  according  to  the  Bup|x)fied  interest  of 
their  party. 

But  he  ever  extorted  confidence,  even  when  he- 
most  provoked  opposition.  It  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  he  was  a  patriot,  and  such  a  patriot  as, 
seeking  neither  jwpularity  nor  office,  without  arti- 
fice, without  meanness,  the  best  Romans  in  their 
best  days  would  have  admitted  to  citizenship  a:id  to 
the  consulate.  Virtue  so  rare,  so  pure,  so  bold,  by 
its  very  purity  and  excellence  inspired  suspicion  as 
a  prodigy.  His  enemies  judged  of  him  by  them- 
selves ;  so  splendid  and  arduous  were  his  services, 
they  could  not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  believe  that 
they  were  disinterested. 

Unparalleled  as  they  were,  they  were  nevertheless 
no  otherwise  lequited  than  by  the  applause  of  all 
good  men,  and  by  his  own  enjoyment  of  the  spec- 
tacle of  that  natioiml  prosperity  and  honor  which 
was  the  effect  of  them.  Alter  facing  calumny,  and 
triumphantly  surmounting  an  unrelenting  persecu- 
tion, he  retired  from  office  with  clean,  though  empty 
hands,  as  rich  as  reputation  and  an  unblemished  in- 
tegrity could  make  nim. 

Some  have  plausibly,  though  erroneously  infer- 
red, from  the  great  extent  of  his  abilities,  that  his 
ambition  was  inordinate.  This  is  a  mistake.  Such 
men  as  have  a  painful  consciousness  that  their 
stations  happe!i  to  be  far  more  exalted  than  their 
tiUents,  are  generally  the  most  ambitious.  Hamil- 
ton, on  the  contrary,  though  he  had  many  competi- 
tors, had  no  rivals ;  for  he  did  not  tliirst  for  power, 
nor  would  he,  as  it  was  well  known,  descend  to 
office.  Of  course  he  suffered  no  pain  from  envy 
when  bad  men  rose,  though  he  felt  anxiety  for  the 
public.  He  was  perfectly  content  and  at  ease  in 
private  life.  Of  what  Wiis  he  ambitious  ?  Not  of 
wealth  ;  no  man  held  it  cheaper.  Was  it  of  popu- 
larity ?  That  weed  of  the  dunghill  he  knew,  when 
rankest,  was  nearest  to  withering.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  desired  glory,  which  to  most  men  is 
too  inaccessible  to  be  an  object  of  desire ;  but  feel- 
ing his  own  force,  an<l  that  he  was  tall  enough  to 
reach  to  the  top  of  Pindus  or  of  Helicon,  ho  longed 
to  dock  his  brow  with  the  wreath  of  immortality. 
A  vulgar  ambition  could  as  little  comprehend  as  Sa- 
tisfy his  views;  he  thirsted  only  for  that  fame, 
which  virtue  would  not  blush  to  confer,  nor  time  to 
convey  to  the  end  of  his  course. 

Tlie  only  ordinary  distinction,  to  which  we  confess 
he  did  aspire,  was  military  ;  and  for  that,  in  the 
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event  of  ■  foreign  war,  ha  Tould  hnTe  been  wlic*- 
tuos.  He  tin<loubte^1y  diMovered  the  pndominknce 
nf  a  aolilier**  feelings ;  and  ott  that  b  honor  In  the 
ohoracter  of  a  soldier  VM  at  home  in  his  heart  Hia 
earlj  education  was  in  (he  camp ;  there  the  first  fer^ 
rora  of  bia  geniuB  were  pnared  forth,  aiid  his  earliest 
■Hid  mmt  cordial  friendships  ware  formed ;  there  he 
became  enamored  of  glor;,  and  wai  admitted  to 
her  cmbraec. 

Thote  who  tmev  him  best,  nnd  especially  in  tiie 
armv,  will  belicTC.  that  if  occailons  hod  ealted  him 
fbrth.  lie  was  qualified  beyond  any  man  of  the  age, 
to  di»pta;  the  talents  of  a  great  gericraL 

It  may  bo  very  long  before  our  country  will 
want  such  military  talents ;  it  will  probably  be 
much  longer  before  it  will  again  poesesa  them. 

AIbbI  tne  great  man  who  was  at  all  times  so 
much  the  ornament  of  our  country,  and  so  ex- 
clusively fitted  it  in  ita  extremity  to  be  its  chrun- 
pion,  is  withdrawn  to  a  parer  and  more  tranqoU 
region.  We  are  left  to  eiidlan  labors  and  unavail- 
ing regrets. 

Bonb  banom  HIod  to  her  lieni  paid. 

And  peKarui  alept  the  mighty  Ueetor't  tbida. 

The  moat  Bubatantial  glory  of  a  country  ia  in  ita 
virtuouB  great  mea;  ita  proei>erity  will  depend  oa 
ita  docility  to  leum  from  their  example^  lliat  na- 
tion id  fated  to  ignominy  and  servitude,  for  which 
aueh  men  hrive  lived  in  vain.  Power  maybe  aeiied 
by  n  nation  that  ia  yet  barbarous :  and  wealth  mty 
be  enjoyetl  by  one  thnt  it  finds  or  rendera  sordid; 
the  one  is  the  gift  and  the  sport  of  aci:i>lcnt,  and  the 
other  ia  the  aport  of  power.  Both  are  inutnble,  and 
have  |ias9ed  away  without  leaving  behind  tliem  any 
other  memorial  than  ruins  thnt  offend  tosle.  and 
traditions  tliat  baffle  conjecture.  But  the  glory  of 
Greece  ia  imperialiable,  or  will  last  aa  long  as  learn- 
ing ilaelf,  which  is  its  monument ;  it  Btrites  an  ever- 
lasting root,  nnd  be:ira  perennial  bliwsoma  on  ita 
gmve.  Tlie  nnme  of  Hamilton  would  have  honored 
Greece  in  the  age  of  AHstidea.  May  heaven,  the 
guardian  of  our  liberty,  grant  that  our  eountiy 
may  be  fruitful  of  Hamiltons,  and  faithful  to  their 
glory  I 

HOAH  WaBSTEE. 
Noah  Webster  was  bom  iii  West  nartforil,  Ct, 
October  lli,  1758.     IIo  was  of  n  giK)d  Nciv  Eiig- 
tonit  fuinily,  his  fiithcr  being  a&ru)cr  And  jiittice 
of  the  |KMce,  and  descendant  of  Jolin  Webstar, 
■n  old  giivemor  of  Connecticut,  while  hie  mother 
was  similarly  connected  with  William  Brttdlbrd 
the  ger^nil  governor  of  Plyinootli  colony.    Wab- 
Bter  was  prepare<l  by  the  clergyinan  of  the  town, 
the  Bev.   hathnn  Perkins,  for  Yale,  which  be  ' 
entered  in  ITT4,  and  in  hisjnnior  year  fonnd  htm-  > 
eeit  in  the  midst  of  the  mtemi[itioiis  of  the  ' 
Revolution.    His  father  wna  serving  in  the  militia  , 
nused  to  meet  Burgoyne,  and  his  stm^ined  him.   > 
He  was  gnuliiatcil,  however,  at  Ihu  end  of  his 
four  years,  in  the  same  class  with  Joel  Barlow 
and  Oliver  Woloott;    when  his  fiillicr,  on  his 
return  from  Coinmencomeiit,  pncentwl  him  with 
BD  eighl-dolkr  bill  of  the  ContinetiCal  currency, 
which   was  wurtli  about  four  dollars  in  specif, 
with  the  iiiforiMBtiou  that  he  uin^t  for  the  Aiture 
take  care  of  hliiuelf.     It  was  the  fortune  of  many 
a  noble-minded  youth  of  the  days  nf  the  Revolu- 
tion.    Sohool-keejiing  was,  as  usual,  l^e  first  re- 
Bonroe.      Law   was   the   second.      Piirxning  his 
studies  by  iiimself  in  the  intert'als  of  his  s^mol, 
he  wai  oilmitleil  fo  the  bur  in  1781.      There  was 
little  opporttiiiity  for  the  practice  of  the  pn>fe»»i<>n  . 


at  the  time,  and  the  next  year  fonnd  Webster 

teaching  a  oki-sical  school  at  GoaIicii,  in  Orange 
County,  New  York.  Here  he  fir,*t  entered  upon 
the  preparation  of  the  schooMtooks  by  which 
he  subsequently  became  so  well  known  to  the 
country.  He  was  enoourused  in  his  pl.in  on  a 
visit  to  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Madison  and  Pro- 
fessor Samuel  Stanhope  Smith.  lie  revi.«d  his 
work  the  next  winter,  and  returning  ti>  Hartford 
in  1783,  published  there  his  Pint  Part  qf  a 
Orammatieal  Jmfitute  of  the  Engli»h  Language. 
The  seoond  and  third  parts  followed;  the  whole 
comprising  the  famous  spell ing'book,  an  English 
grammar,  and  a  reader.*  The  spell  ing-boi>K,  re- 
vised at  ditferont  times  by  it«  author,  reached  a 
sale  during  his  li^me  of  million.^,  and  supported 
his  fumily  for  twenty  years,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  preparing  his  Americim  Dictionary,  bj 
its  copyright  income  of  less  than  one  cent  per 
copy.  It  was  the  first  w<:rk  of  its  kind  in  tb* 
country,  and  long  remidnvd  the  only  one  in 
general  use.  With  ta]ie-tied  back,  and  in  thtn 
wooden  covers,  it  circulated  among  the  trade  in 
orders  by  the  box. 


^yTf/S^w^ 


wlT  IltlH 

r.  nminM 
ir  BduoMlon,  d( 


A  GraniRvaldi]  InstlnlaW 


.    pnru.   Pirtl. 

■nd  Kflimta  rtaitdinl  or  rreDnuetallun.  Bir  Niah  Wtkatic 
A.M.  Vtm  e^4  niimu  h-qn'mll.  Ciciao.  (Mr.)  llaKftud: 
PrInUdbvtIudHinMidGn'.dwInRM'theAQthut.  rThbMfT. 
In  Ihc  Llbnrjr  at  llarTsrd.  i>  oltbanl  >  dale,  btit  as  Iht  lot 
ns  Elvan  Om.  &  ITSft,  It  b  doiibtk'U  Ih«  tm  «llilan.1 

A.OTamtnntle^  IiMliBtr  of  iba  En(rll>b  Laniman.  CM- 
prMiHT  an  Ecn,  Conctw.  and  BrHemalk  Meltwdiir  EdnatlM 
daalineri  Dir  Ihc  nae  of  Kn^ltsh  Sehuah  In  Amriiea.    In  (t>i> 

nnr.fhnndFdon  IhrlnwnrtncVNand  Mlonif  nriheiuaHMi 
Bj  Noah  WetHlrr.  Inn.  Evi.  The  IblH  Edition,  nrtoet^ 
unendMl.    PIdIa  Ti>nngniid  M-Cnllnch.    17>I. 

An  Amciinn  S«l.'Cll«ii  of  Lrs-vmo  In  RradltigandBu^M 
Hlcnlatad  \;  im^ni^t  >b*  mtnds  and  n'tlne  ihc  tiBte  sTyA 
■■id  alio  In  Inrtriwi  lb«m  Jn  ihr  Gonirmr*T.  IIIstofT.  ad 
rollllas  nr  the  Unlled  Sntts^  to  vhkb  h  i^i  )  nirfl^cd.  U> 
tn  ElOFUtkHi. and  mrrcllnii-  fhr  fiuie-sinE  Ihr  nrlndnl ^ 
sloaaofUw  Blind.  hfdnvibatMnl  nirt  of  n  Dn^i^uCna- 
atllDte  nrihe  Kndfh  I.>nmnc*.  Br  Noah  Wi-bMcr.  Jaa,  fta 
Tba  third  rdlHnn.  mww  enl:.n.-d.  A«<»  ■««  MxteM* 
Ml  crmrt.  ,■  M  U'jrrrf  <n.r>f  *'  tfpt  b*  IRuUiialim.  llMt- 
BUE.    PhUa  Touiif  and  H  CliUoch.    HOT.         ^^ 


NOAH  WEBSTER. 
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.  l^oah  Webster  had  taot  In  discerning  the  wants 
of  the  country  in  his  day,  and  providing  for 
tl^em  in  this  spell! ng-liook.  The  two  small 
volumes  of  the  three  parts  of  his  Institutes  were 
quite  a  complete  manual  of  juvenile  education  for 
tne  time4.  He  simplified  knowledge,  and  made  it 
easy  of  acinisition,  arranging  the  words  of  his 
spelling-book  in  ready  forms  to  catch  the  eve  and 
linger  HI  the  memory,  while  he  added  brief  lessons 
in  definitions,  and  geographical  and  other  tenns, 
Intermingling  tho^  homelv  and  hearty  lessons 
of  fkble:^  and  proverbs,  which  were  not  at  all 
blunted  in  their  way  to  the  conscience  by  wood- 
cat^  such  as  the  infantile  state  of  the  art  in  the 
country  then  afforded,  of  the  most  execrable 
character.  There  have  been  few  moral  lessons 
productive  of  the  same  effect  in  the  country, 
as  the  famous  old  fable  of  the  Bay  that  StoU 
•Appl€i^  and  who  sits  in  the  old  wood-cnt  alarm- 
ingly exposed,  astride  of  the  branch  of  a  tree 
almost  naked  of  foliage,  while  the  farmer  in 
small-elothes,  one  arm  akimbo,  the  other  in  a 
m:)st  striking  attitude,  take^  aim  at  the  ^^  sance- 
box."  Many  an  honest  fellow  through  the  world 
has  hai  his  sen^  of  duty  painfully  strengthened 
by  the  moral  of  that  fiible.  Then  there  is  that 
forlorn  Country  Maid  and  her  MUk  Fail,  teach- 
ing the  double  lesson  of  the  vanity  of  human  ex- 
pectations, and  the  folly  of  unnecessary  grief, — 
that  chickens  are  not  to  be  counted  before  they 
are  hatched,  or  milk  to  be  wept  over  after  it  is 
spilt.  That  story,  too,  of  the  Boy  that  went  to 
the  w  rod  to  look  for  birds'  nests  when  he  should 
kaoe  gone  to  school^  and  the  Descriptions  of  a 
Oood  B>y  and  of  a  Bud  Boy^  not  forgetting  the 
wonderfnl  table  of  Proverbs^  Councils^  and  Max- 
ims^ tX\  in  word4  of  one  Byllai)le,  taxing  the  wis- 
dom of  nations,  and  the  strong  old  Saxon  powers 
of  the  English  language ;  all  sound  lessons,  calcu- 
lated to  mnke  lionest  msn,  and  ingenious  Benja- 
min Franklins.*  The  third  part  of  the  Institutes, 
the  American  selection,  was  well  made  up  with 
lessons  in  reading,  lessons  in  speaking,  dialogues, 
and  poetry.  There  was  the  affecting  story  of  La 
Roche,  rdes  of  behavior  from  Chesterfield  and 
of  making  money  from  Franklin,  dialogue  from 
Otway  and  Sluikespeare,  the  story  of  Lord  Peter, 
Martin,  and  Jack,  from  the  Tale  of  a  Tub^  and 
American  history  and  patriotism  in  abundance, 
from  the  narratives  of  Greene  and  Ramsay,  the 
orations  of  Warren  and  Hancock,  and  the  poetry 
of  D wight,  Freneau,  and  Barlow.  A  later  edition 
of  this  last  division  in  the  American  Selection^i 
Added  Franklin's  memorable  story  of  The  Whistle, 
Jeffbrson's  Logan,  GK$neral  Burgoyne's  relation  of 


•  One  oTtlM  enriosities  of  tb«  early  editions  of  the  BpelHng^ 
book  Is  the  frequent  introduction,  at  the  foot  of  the  pajzo.  of 
wsmlngB  aioinst  mispronunciations,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  faaw  been  asaal  at  the  time.  Thus  "  ask"  Is  declared  to  be 
•  Bttt  Mx"  f  *•  card."  "  not  oalrd  C  **  herb,"  "  not  yerb  ;**  **  waln- 
■eot,*  •♦  not  wlnchoott ;"  •*  ref  In."  "  not  rotum ;"  •*  carry,"  ^  not 
iMiy :"  "chimney,**  **  not  chlmbly ;"  **  kernel,"  " not  kamal ;" 
**eooilMate,"  **  not  confl^tlcato."  If  Webster  saved  the  coun- 
Uj  h*nn  these  and  similar  barbarities  In  a  rude  state  ofspeech 
•ad  irrltlDiE,  and  with  a  likelihood  of  errors  of  the  kind  being 
Mrpetuated  amons  a  thin  and  scattered  popnlatio*  — and  he 
dooVtless  did  a  great  deal  In  the  matter— ho  deset-ve:>  well  of 
fbe  nation. 

t  An  Amarlcan  Selection  of  Lemons  In  Reading  and  Speak- 
knt:  eaknUated  to  improve  the  minds  and  reflne  the  taste  of 
yontih,  to  whieb  av«  prefixed.  Rules  In  Elocution,  and  Direc- 
ttMS  for  expressing  the  principal  passions  of  the  mind.  By 
Hoah  Webster.    Hogan's  fifth  Improved  edition.    Phlla.  1810. 


the  Fnneral  of  General  Frazer,  and  Ilumphreys^s 
Adventurer  of  (xeneral  Putnam.  These  were  the 
^^  household  words^'  in  school-houses,  over  hill  and 
yalley,  and  in  tlie  homes  of  our  forefathers  in  the 
youth  of  the  nation. 

Webster  next  appeared  as  a  writer  on  public 
affairs,  publishing  letters  with  the  signature  of 
Honorius  in  the  Connecticut  Courant^  in  defence 
of  the  measures  of  Congress  in  the  pay  of  the 
army.      In  the  winter  of  1784  he  published  a 

Eamphlet,  Sketches  of  American  Policy^  in  which 
e  urged  the  advantages  of  a  genend  government. 
Thi^  his  biographer^  Mr.  Goodrich,  remarks  was 
^^the  first  distinct  proposal,  made  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  for  a  new  constitution 
of  the  United  States."  The  next  year  he  made 
a  journey  to  the  South  to  petition  the  state 
legislatures  for  a  copyright  law ;  and  long  after- 
wards, when  the  act  of  Congress  had  miuie  pro- 
vision for  the  matter,  used  his  influence  at  Wash- 
ington in  1830,  in  securing  the  extension  of  the 
term.  In  1785  Webster  was  at  Baltimore  pre- 
paring a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Englisih  lan- 
guage, which  he  delivered  in  the  chief  cities  the 
following  year,  and  afterwards  published  in  his 
octavo,  entitled  Dissertations  on  the  English 
Language.  In  1787  he  was  principal  of  an 
Episcopal  academy  at  Philadelphia,  and  when  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed  by 
the  Convention  in  that  year,  gsive  it  his  assistance 
in  a  pamphlet,  an  Examination  of  the  Leading 
Principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  In  1787 
Webster  published  the  American  Magagin^  for  a 
year  at  New  York,  a  creditable  thtmgh  unsuo- 
cersful  pioneer  attempt  in  this  department  of 
literature.  It  was  neat  in  arrangement,  and 
though  "  miscellaneous"  in  its  contents,  started 
some  interesting  antiquarian  and  scientific  mat- 
ters in  the  editor's  letters  to  President  Stiles  on 
Western  Fortifications  and  other  topics.  Its 
Americanism  was  well  sustained  by  poetical  ex- 
tracts from  Dwiglit,  Barlow,  and  Trumbull. 

In  1789,  he  published  Dissertations  on  the  Eng- 
lish Language;  with  notes,  historical  and  critical, 
with  an  Ess:iy  on  a  reformed  mode  of  si)elling.t 
This  work  was  dedicated  to  Franklin.  The  essay 
on  Orthography  shows  tlie  bold  starting-point  of 
Webster  in  his  efforts  to  create  *'  an  American 
tongue."  These  views,  tliougli  he  was  com])elled 
ultimately  to  recede  from  them  almost  entirely, 
entered  largely  into  several  of  his  most  imjwrtant 
works.    Thev  were  thus  announced  in  1789 : — 

The  principal  alterations,  necessary  to  render  our 
orthography  sufficiently  regular  and  easy,  are 
these: 

1.  The  omission  of  all  superfluous  or  silent  letters, 
as  a  in  br^ad.  Thus  bread,  head^  give,  breast,  built, 
meantt  realm,  friend,  would  be  spelt,  breil,  lied,  giv, 
brett,  bill,  ment,  relm,frend  Would  this  alteration 
I  produce  any  incouvenience,  any  embarrassment  or 
expense?     By  no  means.      On  the  other  hand  it 


*  The  American  Mssazine.  containing  a  misoellancons  collec- 
tion of  orl<rinal  and  other  valnable  Essays,  In  prose  and  verse : 
and  calculated  both  for  instruction  and  amoacment  ^Science 
the  guide  and  Truth  the  eternal  goal."^  Bahlow.  New  York ; 
Samuel  London.    Dec  1T87— Nov.  1788.    1  vol.  8va  pp.  881 

t  Dlsfiertatlons  on  the  Enirllsh  I^Angoago:  with  notm,  hlsto- 
rloU  and  critical,  to  which  l.i  added,  by  way  of  Appendix,  an 
EMay  on  a  reformed  mode  of  spelling,  with  Dr.  Franklin's  ar- 

Siments  on  that  subject    Printed  at  Boston,  for  the  aathor. 
7  Isaiah  Thomas  &  Co.    8vo.    17S9. 
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voiiM  lessen  the  trouble  of  writing,  and  much  more, 
of  learning  the  language ;  it  would  reduce  the  true 
pionunciation  to  a  certainty ;  and  while  it  would 
UAAut  foreigners  and  uur  own  children  in  acquiring 
the  langungc,  it  would  render  the  pronunciation  uni- 
fonn,  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  almost 
prevent  the  possibility  of  changes. 

2.  A  sunsTiTCTioN  of  a  character  that  hns  a  certain 
definite  sound,  fur  one  that  is  more  vague  and  inde- 
terminate. Thus  by  putting  ce  instead  of  ca  or  t>, 
tlie  words  mean,  near,  ttpeak,  grieve^  zeal,  would  be- 
come vuen,  neer,  »pcck,  greev,  zeel.  This  alteration 
could  not  occasion  n  moment's  trouble ;  at  the  same 
time  it  would  prevent  u  doubt  respecting  the  pro- 
nunciation; whereas  the  ra  and  t>  imving  different 
sounds,  mny  give  a  lenrner  much  difficulty.  Thus 
ffreef  should  oe  substituted  for  grief;  kee  for  key; 
heleev  for  believe ;  /o/for  laugh  ;  aawter  for  daughter; 
plow  tor  plough ;  tu/ {or  tough ;  proov  (or  prove ;  blud 
for  blood;  nnd  drajX  iov drawfhf.  In  this  manner cA 
in  Greek  derivatives,  should  be  changed  into  it ;  for 
the  English  ch  has  a  soft  soun<1,  as  in  cherish  ;  but  k 
always  a  hard  sound.  Therefore  character,  chorus, 
cholict  architecture,  should  be  written  karacter,  korus, 
kolic,  arkitecture ;  and  were  they  thus  written,  no 
person  could  mistake  their  tnie  pronunciation. 

Tims  ch  in  French  derivatives  should  be  changed 
into  ah  ;  machine,  chaite,  eJievcUier,  should  be  writ- 
ten masheen,  »haze,  %hevaleer ;  and  pique,  tour,  oblique, 
■hould  be  written  peek,  toot,  obleek. 

8.  A  TRIFLING  alteration  in  a  character,  or  the  ad- 
dition of  a  point,  would  distinguish  different  sounds, 
without  the  substitution  of  a  new  character.  Tims 
a  very  small  stroke  across  th  would  distinguish  its 
two  sounds.  A  point  over  a  vowel  in  this  manner, 
d,  or  d,  or  i,  might  answer  all  the  purposes  of  differ- 
ent letters.  And  for  the  dipthong  ow,  let  the  two 
letters  be  united  by  a  small  stroke,  or  both  engraven 
on  the  same  piece  of  metal,  with  the  left  hand  line  of 
the  10  unite«l  to  the  o. 

These,  with  a  few  other  inconsiderable  alterations, 
would  answer  every  purpose,  and  render  the  ortho- 
graphy sufficiently  correct  and  regular. 

Sbnie  of  the  motives  urged  for  this  reform  are 
curious.  The  simplicity  of  the  language  would 
not  only  be  secured  and  spelling  be  made  Ciisy 
for  children,  and  the  pronunciation  fncilitated  to 
foreijrners ;  but  such  a  refonn  would  diminish  the 
number  of  letters  about  one  sixteenth  or  eight- 
eenth. This  would  save  a  page  in  eighteen;  nnd 
a  saving  of  un  eighteenth  in  the  expense  of  books, 
is  nn  advantage  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  following  suggestion  is  still  more  remarka- 
ble:— 

But  a  capital  advantage  of  this  reform  in  these 
states  would  be,  that  it  would  make  a  difference  be- 
tw<»ea  the  English  orthography  and  the  American. 
This  will  startle  those  who  have  not  attended  to  the 
subject ;  but  I  am  confident  that  such  an  event  is  an 
object  of  vast  political  consequence.     For, 

The  alteration,  however  small,  would  encourage 
the  publication  of  books  in  our  own  country.  It 
would  render  it,  in  some  measure,  necessary  that  all 
books  should  be  printed  in  America.  The  English 
would  never  copy  our  orthography  for  their  own 
use ;  and  consequently  the  same  impressions  of  books 
would  not  answer  for  both  countries.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  present  generation  would  read  the  Eng- 
lish impressions ;  but  posterity,  bein^  taught  a  dif- 
ferent spelling,  would  prefer  the  Amencan  orthogra- 
phy. 

If  this  suggestion  could  have  been  carried  out, 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  employed 


A  large  l)ody  of  translators  in  the  work  of  turning 
Shakespeare,  Bucon,  and  Milton,  into  Ameri- 
canese. 

In  1789,  he  manned  the  daughter  of  William 
Greenleaf  of  Boston,  and  took  up  the  pursuit  of 
the  law  at  Stratford,  which  he  followed  with  suc- 
cess for  several  years,  till  he  was  induced,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  excitement  and  the 
difficulties  with  Genet,  to  undertake  a  daily  news- 
]»ai)er  in  New  York  in  support  of  Washington's 
administration.  He  removed  to  New  York  at 
the  close  of  1798,  and  commenced  the  MinerttL 
from  the  standing  matter  of  which  he  published 
a  semi- weekly,  the  Herald,  the  first  time  tnis  enter- 
prise and  economy  had  been  practised.  Out  of 
these  papers  grew  the  present  Commercial  Adter- 
tiser  and  Spectator.  In  further  defence  of  the 
government,  he  publif^hed  a  pamphlet  in  1794  on 
the  Eecolution  in  Prance;  and  the  following 
year  sust^iined  Jay's  British  Treaty  in  a  seriee  of 
papers,  signed  Curtius,  two  of  which  were  from 
the  pen  of  James  Kent,  afterwards  the  Chancellor. 

It  was  about  tliis  time  that  Webster  published 
his  Prompter,  a  collection  of  common  sayings, 
maxims,  &c.,  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
in  his  little  essays  and  Poor  Richanl  aphorisma. 
The  title  was  borrowed  fn)m  the  theatre,  and  its 
object  wns  to  remind  the  worhl  of  familiar  but 
easily  neglected  truths  of  a  practical  character. 
Its  twenty-nine  brief  chapters,  comments  upon 
proverbs  and  fallacies,  have  jwint  nnd  good  sense. 

As  evidence  of  his  activity  of  mind,  when  the 
questions  connected  with  the  then  prevalent  yel- 
low fever  agitated  the  country,  he  matle  researches 
on  the  great  subject,  and  ])nbli8hed  the  result  of 
his  investigations  in  two  volumes,  in  1799,  enti- 
tled a  History  of  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  JDis- 
eases*  When  the  question  of  the  rights  of  neutral 
nations  arose,  with  the  war  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, he  publishe<l  in  1802  a  treatise  on  the 
subject,  and  the  same  year.  Historical  Noticss  of 
the  Origin  and  State  of  Banking  InstUutioM 
and  Insurance  Offices. 

In  1798,  WebsUT  toi>k  up  his  residence  in  New 
Haven,  and  soon  retired  altogether  from  the  man- 
agement of  his  New  York  journals.  In  1802,  he 
published  an  es<ay  on  the  Rights  of  Neutral  Na- 
tions, in  reference  to  the  outrages  on  Ameriitin 
commerce  by  the  European  jKiwers  during  Uie 
French  Revolution.  In  1806,  he  published  a 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  in  octa\'*», 
and  the  next  year  entered  upon  the  preparation 
of  his  most  important  work.  An  American  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language.  For  this  work 
he  entered  ujwn  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
changes  of  hmgnage  since  the  date  of  the  last 
great  work  of  Dr.  Johnscm,  applie<1  himself  to  the 
careful  study  of  definitions  and  entered  largehr 
uiK)n  the  investi^ti<m  of  the  origin  niul  growtli 
of  languages,  in  comparison  of  the  voeabuUries 
of  different  nations.  He  prepared  a  work,  still  in 
manu«.cript,  A  Synopsis  of  Words  in  TWnfy 
Languages. 

From  1812  to  1822  Webster  resided  at  Amheret, 
Mass.,  when  he  returned  to  New  Haven. 


•  A  Brief  History  of  Epidemic  nnd  PeoHlenttuI  Dtora 
with  the  principftl  phenninena  of  the  phy^oU  world,  wliMi 
precede  and  occuinpany  th<'in,  and  obMrnuions  d«doee4  tttsm 
iht>  facts  stated.  2  vols.  8va  Hftrtlbrd :  Hudaoo  And  QoodvliL 
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He  fbrther,  in  1824,  made  a  tonr  to  France  and 
England,  where  he  oontinned  his  i-esearohesat  the 
libraries  of  Paris  and  Cambridge.  In  1828,  when 
he  was  at  the  age  of  seventy,  his  Dii^tionary  finally 
appeared,  at  New  York,  in  two  volumes  quarto. 
Twenty-nve  hnndred  were  printed  in  America 
and  three  thousand  in  England,  wliere  the  publi- 
oation  was  superintended  by  £.  H.  Barker,  the 
editor  of  Stephens^s  Greek  Thesaurus. 

Some  fears  had  been  entertainetl  of  Webster^s 
well  known  disposition  to  tamper  with  the  esta- 
blished orthography.  An  expression  of  them  is 
recorded  in  Uie  Jay  correspondence.  A  letter 
which  Webster  wrote  in  1818  to  John  Jay,  who 
had  probably  read  the  Essay  on  the  American 
Tongne,  drew  from  that  prudent  statesman  a  hint 
on  the  character  of  his  labors :  ^^  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  doubts  prevail  respecting  the  de- 
sign and  tendency  of  the  work  you  have  in  hand. 
The  literary  productions  of  Britain  and  America 
being  interesting  to  each  other,  many  are  of 
opinion,  and  I  concur  in  it,  that  the  English  lan- 
ffuage  and  its  orthography  should  be  the  same  in 
both  countries.  Apprehensions  have  been  enter- 
tained that  your  dictionary  would  tend  to  impair 
that  sameness;,  and  those  apprehensions  may,  to 
a  certain  extent,  have  had  an  unfavorable  influ- 
ence."* To  which  Webster  res)>onded:  "  It  is  not 
improbable  that  some  ill-founded  apprehensions 
ibnl  I  might  attempt  changes  of  orthography 
have  had  their  effect  in  preventing  subscriptions ; 
bat  there  are  several  other  causes.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  orthography  gentlemen  might  have  been 
easy,  as  any  consiaerablo  changes  must  prevent 
the  sale  and  use  of  a  work  of  the  sort,  and  they 
ndght  rationally  conclude  that  I  would  not  put 
myself  to  an  immense  trouble  and  expense  to 
write  a  book  which  would  not  find  purchasei's. 
My  plan  is  different  from  anything  before  at- 
tempted. I  have  examined  and  coIUited  the  radi- 
cal words  in  twenty  languages,  including  the 
seven  Asiatic  langnnges,  or  rather  dialects,  of  the 
4i»yrian  stock.  This  will  enable  me  to  present 
many  things  in  the  English  langiia^  which  have 
hitherto  l>een  oliscure.  Indeed,  this  research  has 
opened  a  field  entirely  new,  and  it  i§  probable  will 
lead  to  many  important  discoveries,  not  only  in 
the  origin  and  affinity  of  languages,  but  in  history 
sacred  and  profane." 

In  1821,  he  writes  ogain  to  Jav  of  his  "synop- 
sis of  radical  words  in  more  than  twenty  lan- 
guages," which  has  occupied  him  ten  years,  and 
regrets  that  "  I  did  not  begin  my  studies  early 
enough.  I  am  now  sixty-three  years  of  age,  and 
after  this  age  a  small  portion  only  of  active  life 
remains.  I  have  thought,  that  after  submitting 
ray  MSS.  to  able  judges,  if  they  should  think  the 
work  to  have  merit  enough  to  command  a  sale  in 
England,  I  may  visit  that  oountr}-,  and  attempt  to 
sell  the  copy  there  first ;  and,  indeed,  rcvi.se  the 
work  at  Oxfonl."  t 

The  work  was  well  received  on  its  appearance, 
and  merited  the  attention  by  the  new  words  added 
which  had  come  into  use,  by  the  incrcase<l  num- 
ber of  definitions  marking  new  uses  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  by  its  labors  in   tlie  wide  field  of 


•  Letter,  Bedford,  May  81, 1818.    Life  and  Wrltlnn.  li.  867. 
t  Letter,  Amberst,  MaM.,  November,  18S1.    Ja/'s  Lifo,  &0., 
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etymology.  Something,  it  was  felt,  was  duo  to 
the  single-lianded  perseverance  of  the  Yankee 
schoolmaster,  now  recognised  as  a  succcssfid 
worker  in  the  field  where  Dr.  Johnson  had  gained 
his  most  imposing  laurels.  Had  Webster,  with 
his  perseverance  and  energy,  possessed  a  like  de- 
gree of  sound  judgment,  his  rei)utation  would 
have  been  unassailed.  As  it  was,  he  was  regarded 
with  suspicion,  and  frequently  openly  opposed: 
for  his  well  Jcnown  views  as  a  reformer  of  the 
language  laid  him  particularly  oi)en  to  attack; 
since  8|)eech  being  common  i)i\)perty,  every  one 
was  bound  more  or  less  to  question  his  i>roceedings. 
Though  the  dictionary  bearing  Wel»ster's  name  is 
now  in  very  general  use,  it  has  secured  this  result 
by  tlie  number  of  its  words,  and  imrticularly  the 
extent  of  \U  scientific  terms  and  the  accuracy  of 
their  definitions,  in  spite  of  the  i)eculiar  Webster- 
isms  of  orthography.  Ilis  mistake,  as  the  com- 
piler of  a  dictionary,  at  the  outlet  was,  in  seeking 
to  amend  the  language,  while  his  duty  was  simply 
to  record  the  use  of  words  by  the  bjst  authors. 
In  the  attempt  to  impose  new  conditions,  and  with 
his  American  innovations,  ho  placed  himself  be- 
yond the  recognition  of  the  highest  authorities  of 
the  language  in  the  universities  of  England  and 
the  colleges  of  America. 

His  first  dictionary,  published  in  1806,  was  vir- 
tually ignored  by  himself,  and  his  principles  of 
orthography  must  be  gathered  from  his  later  pub- 
lications. In  view  of  the  disturbance  created  in 
the  literary  world  by  his  innovations  since  1828, 
it  would  be  natural  to  supjiose  that  these  innova- 
tions were  very  numerous ;  but  such  is  not  the 
fact.  The  changes  were  few  in  number;  but, 
being  applied  to  words  in  common  use,  they 
gained  a  factitious  imf>ortance  bv  frequent  repeti- 
tion. His  present  system — earned  out  so  incon- 
sistently as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name,  how- 
ever— may  be  thus  briefly  stated :  I.  Finding  that 
many  words  of  French  origin  terminating  in  re 
had  been  in  adoption  transposed  to  «r,  as  eid&r^ 
chamber^  etc.,  he  decided  that  all  words  so 
adopted  should  be  so  transposed;  and,  accordingly, 
changed  spectre^  theatre^  etc.,  into  specter  and 
thMter^  not  reflecting  that  the  changes  previously 
made  had  been  confined  to  words  wli'urh  did  not 
require  rtf-tran8i>osition  in  their  derivatives ;  and 
Webster*s  inconsistency  here  was,  that  while  he 
wrote  theater  he  also  wrote  theatrical.  II.  Ho 
expunged  the  second  I  from  traveller,  libelUr,  etc., 
because  he  deemed  it  superfluous ;  and  he  added 
a  second  I  to /oretel,  distil,  etc.,  because  the 
second  I  was  wanted  in  the  derivatives,  fore- 
telling,  etc.  In  this  latter  change  he  laid  down 
the  principle,  that  the  s{)elling  of  the  derivative 
must  govern  the  spolHng  of  the  primitive;  and 
yet,  although  in  conformity  to  this  rule,  he  also 
changed  drfence^  pretence,  atid  offence,  into  defense 
yretenee,  and  offense,  he  omitted  to  cliange  such 
wonls  as  consequence,  inference,  sentence,  etc., 
while  he  retained  the  correct  spelling  of  their  de- 
rivatives, consequential,  sententious,  etc.  III.  He 
changed  ton  to  tun,  and  did  not  cbange  won  to 
tDun  ;  he  changed  inould  and  moult  to  mold  and 
molt^  and  did  not  change  court  to  cort ;  and  he 
changed  practise^  the  vei-b,  to  practice.  This, 
substantially,  is  Webster's  ortliograidi'ttd  reform .♦ 

■  *  Badicallam  Id  Orthography,  a  lerlee  of  arttdea  fnm  tb« 
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In  1838,  Noah  Webster  published  his  revised 
edition  of  the  Bible,  Avith  what  he  considered 
improvements  of  the  language.*  It  was  a  rash 
and  unnece^isary  attempt,  and  wa^  not  successful. 
His  de>ign  is  thus  expresse«l  by  himself  in  the 
preface :  "  In  my  own  view  of  this  subject,  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  for  popular  use  should  con- 
sist of  words  expressing  the  sense  which  is  most 
oommon  in  popular  usage,  so  that  the  fir$t  idea 
suggested  to  the  reader  should  be  tlie  true  mean- 
ing of  such  words,  according  to  the  original  lan- 
guage*. That  many  words  in  the  present  version 
&il  to  do  this  is  certain.  My  principal  aim  is  to 
remedy  this  evil.''  This  principle  is  enlarged 
upon :  "  I  have  been  careful  to  avoid  unnecessary 
innovations,  and  to  retain  the  general  character 
of  the  style.  The  principal  alterations  are  com- 
prised in  three  classes : — 

"  1.  The  substitution  of  words  and  phrases  now 
in  good  use  for  such  as  are  wholly  obsolete,  or 
deemed  below  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  the 
subject. 

"  II.  The  coiTection  of  errors  in  grammar. 

"III.  The  insertion  of  euphumis^nis  \sic\  words 
and  phrases  which  are  not  very  offensive  to  deli- 
cacy, in  the  place  of  Rich  as  cannot  with  propriety 
be  uttered  before  a  pnimiscuous  audience. 

"  A  few  errors  in  the  translation  which  are  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  be  obvious  have  been  cor- 
rected.   »        ♦        * 

"  To  avoid  giving  offence  to  any  denomination  of 
Christians,  I  have  not  knowingly  made  any  altera- 
tion in  the  passages  of  the  present  vei'sion  cm 
which  the  different  denominations  rely  for  the 
support  of  their  tenets." 

An  enumeration  of  the  "  principal  alterations  *' 
is  made  in  an  Introduction.  From  this  it  appears 
that  trho  is  substituted  for  which  when  it  refers  to 
persons ;  its  is  substituted  for  his  when  it  refers 
to  plants  and  things  without  life;  why  is  substi- 
tuted for  wherefore  when  inquiry  is  made ;  t»y 
and  thy  are  generally  substituted  for  mine  and 
thine  when  used  as  adjectives ;  assemhU^  colleet^ 
or  convene  for  what  Webster  is  f)leased  to  call 
'*  the  tautological  words  "  gather  together  ;  know 
or  knew  for  wiet^  wit^  and  wot;  sixty  for  three 
$core^  and  eighty  for  four  score.  -  It  wonld  be  a 
melancholy  task  to  continue  the  list.  As  such 
attempts,  however,  may  be  made  again,  though 
it  is  to  be  trusted  with  hke  ill-success,  it  is  a 
matter  of  duty  to  point  out  the  radical  defect  of 
mind  which  led  to  these  rash  suggestions.  ITiey 
argue  an  essentially  common,  prosaic  intellect, 
deficient  in  taste,  feeling,  imagination ;  wanting 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  subtle  philosophical  links 
of  association  which  have  long  attached  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  by  a  power  which  ecjually 
hohls  heart  and  mind  to  the  standard  version  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  When  Webster  substitutes 
sixty  for  three  score  he  says,  **  it  appears  to  him 
most  eligible  to  retain  but  one  mode  of  specifying 
numbers,''  and  atlds  his  favorite  maxim,  that 
"  uniformity  is  preferable  to  diversity  " — a  most 


pen  of  Edward  8.  Gould,  Literary  World,  !▼.  800.  270.  8Sfi,  407. 
Senator  Beeknian'B  Minority  Report  In  N.  V.  Leeislatore,  July 
7, 1-61,  lb.  Ix.  67.  e  »       J 

•  The  Holy  Bible,  contalnlni;  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
In  the  Coiniiion  Version.  Witli  amendments  of  the  language 
by  Noah  Wt-bster,  LI^D.  New  Haven:  pubIi^hi'd  by  Darrle 
Sb  Peck.  Sold  by  Hezekiah  Howe  &  Co.  and  A.  H.  Maltby. 
Kew  llaven,  and  by  N.  St  J.  WUt«,  New  York,  1688. 


absurd  statement  in  a  worid  beneficently  provided 
with  diversity  on  all  sides.  When  he  KulM^titnte^ 
0  that  for  would  God,  he  is  at  the  pains  to  dertroj 
the  force  of  expression,  as  in  the  undying  sound 
of  the  lament  of  David,  ^*  O,  my  son  Absalom^ 
my  son,  my  son  Absalom  !  would  God  I  had  died 
for  thee,  O,  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son!"  which 
he  profanely  alters  to  ^^  O  that  I  had  died  fbr 
thee,"  stating,  as  a  reason  for  the  change,  that 
'^  tlie  insertion  of  the  ))hra8es  in  the  version  has 
given  countenance  to  the  practice  of  introducing 
them  into  discourses  and  public  speeclies  with  a 
levity  that  is  inoompatil  le  with  a  due  veneration 
fbr  the  name  of  God."  For  the  same  reason 
there  would  be  no  religion  at  all,  since  infidels 
have  caricatured  all  that  is  sncred.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  unhappy  substitution  of  By 
no  means,  tor  God  forbid.  In  the  Sennon  on  the 
Mount,  Noah  Webster  alters  "Therefore  take  no 
thought,  saying,  what  shall  we  eat,"  into  "  There- 
fore be  not  ahxiovs,''^  seeking  to  Justify  his  med- 
dlesome change  by  the  plea  that  he  is  giving  more 
force  to  the  exf)ression.  Such  a  remark  as  this 
might  be  expected  to  proceed  from  a  schoolboy 
or  a  foreigner  who  had  yet  his  aorjuaintance  to 
make  with  the  language,  rather  than  from  a  man 
who  had  professedly  passed  his  life  in  its  ^tudy. 
Other  alterations  <^  archaisms,  8i:oh  as  putting 
male  child  for  man  child  ;  Jalsehood  for  leastr^g; 
boiled  for  sodden  ;  creeping  animal  for  eriepifig 
thing  (a  creephig  thing,  he  tells  us,  being  ^inore 
proi)erly  a  creeping-plant  than  a  reptile"); 
adtantid  for  stricken  in  age,  and  the  like,  on  the 
ground  of  accommodating  the  language  to  the 
use  of  the  day,  show  a  similar  unconsciousness  of 
the  moral  relations  of  tlie  subject,  at:d  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Bible  in  providing  a  store-house  of 
words  and  securing  the  permanency  of  the  lai:- 
guage.  In  the  tew  cases  in  whicli  the  wonh«  of 
the  translation  have  grown  obsolete,  it  is  rather 
an  advantage  than  a  disadvantage  that  tliere  are 
special  terms  set  apart  from  common  uses  as  es- 
pecially biblical.  The  hnagination  is  alleeted  by 
them ;  the  sense  of  sanctity  and  awe  is  enhanced 
by  them.  The  poverty  of  mind  which  begetM 
such  attempts  leads  so  soon  to  indecorum  and 
what  must  be  fain  considered  irreverinoe,  that  it 
would  be  perhaps  unwise  here  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject further.  A  great  literary  and  moral  interest 
is  involved  in  it 

In  1840,  a  new  edition  of  the  Dictionary  ap- 
peared, with  several  thousand  new  words  added 
and  improvements  in  the  scientific  definitions,  and 
the  introduction  of  i^rases  from  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

Early  in  1848,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  gave 
his  attention  to  a  revision  of  the  appendix  of  his 
Dictionary,  adding  several  hundred  words.  He 
had  given  thirty-six  years  to  the  work. 

In  1848  he  published,  at  New  York,  A  Collec- 
tion of  Papers  on  Political,  Literary,  and  Moral 
Subjects.  Its  chief  cx)ntents  are  a  republication 
of  his  tracts  on  the  French  Revolution,  the  Right 
of  Search,  the  British  Treaty,  the  Copyr^t 
Question,  and  a  number  of  papers  on  topics  of 
politics  and  education. 

This  was  at  the  close  of  a  long  life  spent  with 
unwearied  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
With  his  faculties  unimpaired,  in  Uie  cheeiAil 
retrosi)ect  of  a  life  of  happy  employment|  and 
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with  the  conwktiinift  of  religion,  he  expired,  after 
m,  brief  illness,  at  Hew  lliivun,  M»j  ^,  1843,  in 
hia  eighty -fifth  year.'' 

Of  Webster's  pluin  habits  of  living,  and  of  his 
time  given  to  stmiy,  there  is  a  quaint  acooont  in 
a  letter  from  his  pen,  dated  November  21,  1836, 
oddreftiod  to  Dr.  Thomus  Miner,  in  answer  to  an 
Inquiry  M  to  liis  inodo  of  life,  in  which  hesuys: — 

I  hare  never  been  a  hnrd  student,  nnleu  n  few 
jtmn  ra»j  be  esMpteJ ;  hat  I  hove  been  a  ateady, 
persevering  stmlenc  1  have  rarely  used  iBmp  or 
mndle  light,  except  o:ice.  whe.i  reading  law,  and 
tbon  I  paid  dear  for  ray  imprndaiiee,  for  I  iajnrad 
my  eye*  My  proi'tiee  bni  uaunllj  been  to  rise 
■bunt  half  an  hour  before  the  sun.  and  make  use  of 
m^  tlie  light  of  that  lurainary.  Rut  I  have  nerer  or 
rarely  l>eeii  in  a  hurry.  When  I  first  undertook  the 
bosiness  of  supporting  Qeiieral  Wiudiington's  ad- 
miniitrntion,  I  liiborod  ton  hnrd  in  writing  ortraiw- 
latiog  from  the  Kre:ieh  papers  for  my  paper,  or  in 
«ampo«ing  panM)hteti.  In  two  instance*  1  was  so 
ezhaoited  thit  I  exjwcted  to  die,  for  I  could  notper- 
oeive  any  puUntion  in  the  mdial  artery  ;  but  I  t«- 


I  made,  ttiat  niy  pnlse,  wlime  ordinnry  Bctinn  is 
•earcely  SO  tteutj  to  the  minute,  was  acceleraUd  to 
80  or  B5. 

Uy  exercise  has  not  been  violent  nor  regular. 
While  I  was  in  Amherst  I  cultivated  a  Uttle  laud, 
and  used  to  work  at  iiiakine  hny,  and  formerly  I 
worked  in  my  girden.  wiiich  I  cannot  now  d& 
Until  within  a  few  years,  I  used  to  make  ray  8re«  in 
the  morning,  but  I  never  or  rarely  walked  before 
breakfait.  My  exercise  is  now  limited  to  walking 
•bout  the  city  to  purchase  supplies  for  my  braily. 
For  a  part  of  my  life,  the  Imt  forty  years,  1  have 
btd  a  horse  of  my  own,  but  1  never  i-ode  merely  for 
health;  and  a  part  of  the  time,  more  than  half,  I 
hare  not  been  able  to  keep  a  horse.  My  eye*  have, 
from  a  eliihl,  been  subject  to  i  alight  inflammation, 
but  the  siglit  has  been  good.  I  beson  to  use  spcc- 
taelei  when  fifty  year^  of  nge,  or  a  little  more.  Had 
(hat  was  the  time  when  I  began  to  etndy  and  pre- 
pare materials  for  ray  Dictionary.  1  had  had  the 
■■abject  ill  eonteinplation  some  years  before,  and  had 
nwde  memorandums  on  the  margin  of  Johnson's 
DictioDary,  but  I  did  not  set  myseff  to  the  work  till 
I  vore  npeetaclea 

When  I  finished  my  copy  I  was  sitting  at  my 
table  in  Cambridge,  England,  Jannary.  1825.  When 
I  arrived  at  the  last  wird.  1  wosseiieil  with  a  tremor 


g  about  the 


I  soon  recovered.! 


NOAH  WOBCESTEK 

Was  born  at  HoUis,  N.  II.,  November  25,  1758. 
H«  was  of  an  old  ecclosia-'tiial  fiuiiily  in  New 
England.  Ilis  fkther,  of  tlio  same  name,  was  an 
bdnential  inagistrato  of  Now  Ham[iahire.  Hie 
t»nther  Leonard  whs  bred  a  printer,  and  for  a 
time  edited  tlie  MtitiaehiueCU  Spy  at  Worcester. 
Koah,  who  in  Inter  life  was  called  "  The  Apos- 
fle  of  Peace,"  was  in  youtli  a  flfer  at  Bunker 
ffin,  and  was  also  in  the  battle  of  Bennington. 
At  eighteen  he  was  teaching  in  the  village  school 
of  Plynioath,  N.  H.,  and  puraued  that  calling  for 
nine  successive  winter-'.  To  acconiplisli  hiiti^lf 
in  penmiuiBhip,  in  the  scarcity  of  paper  during 


the  war,  he  wrote  over  a  quantity  of  whita  birch 
bark.  In  1TT8,  acconling  to  the  primitive  usn^.'e 
of  an  agricnlturai  and  thinly  jieopW  region,  and 
the  old  Puritan  religious  ideits  of  the  futjiily,  ho 
purchased  of  his  father  the  n-nuiiiider  of  his 
minoritj-,*  and  left  for  Piymoiith.  In  1782  he 
riiiiioved  to  Thornton,  where  ho  wns  a  preacher 
from  1T86  to  1810.  He  had  commenced  bia 
coreer  as  a  writer  with  a  controversial  letter  to 
the  Hov.  John  Mnrrar,  on  his  sermon  on  the 
"  Origin  of  Evil."  In  1810  he  pnhliahed  his  Uni- 
tarian eviar,  which  he  entitled  BihU  Newtnf  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  in  a  reries  of  let- 
ters, in  four  parts.  This  work  brought  upon  him 
much  opposition,  to  mitigate  which  ho  wrote  his 
letters  to  Trinitarians  in  favor  of  tolerance  and 
personal  kindness  among  those  who  differed  in 
religious  opinions.  He  wrote  at  this  time  for  the 
.{onmals:  for  the  Theological  ilagaiine,  in  New 
York,  a  series  of  paiiers,  The  Variety  ;  in  a  peri- 
odical at  Conoord,  and  in  tlic  newsfiapers. 

In  1818  he  removed  to  IJri^ton,near  Boston; 
his  friends,  Dr  Chnnnin^  Dr.  I^owell,  Dr.  Tnck- 
erman,  and  the  Rev,  8.  O.  Thaclier,  havingnutde 
provisicm  for  him  as  editor  of  the  Chri»tia»  Hi»- 
eiple.  whii'h  frrew  afterwards  int«  tiie  present 
Chri»tian  Examiner.  It  was  n  monthly  periodi- 
cal, "for  the  promotion  of  Rpiritiial  and  moral 
improvement.  It  was  conducted  by  him  to  tiko 
dose  of  1818.  Ho  here  ntlered  his  idea.i  on  the 
Peace  Question,  which  he  had  pablicly  stated  in 
the  war  of  1812,  in  a  sermon  on  the  pacific  con- 
dnct  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  in  avoiding  hostilities 
between  tlieir  herdsmen,  delivereil  un  the  day 
appointed  bv  Madison  for  a  national  fast.  In 
1814  he  pnblished  his  tract,  A  Solemn  Revieit  of 
the  Cuelo/tt  of  War.  The  Mussachusetts  Peace 
Society  was  founded  in  the  following  year.  In 
pnmnnrice  of  his  views  he  bepin  tlie  i)nl>licatiou 
of  The  Friend  6f  Peace  in  1B19,  and  continued 
it,  in  quarterly  numbers,  for  ten  years.  It  was 
mostly  written  by  himself.  In  182U  he  resumed 
bis  theological  pnblicatioiis  with  a  sra.'.ll  volume. 


The  Atoning  Saerijtee,  a  diiplay  of  Lote  not  of 
Wrath;  and,  in  1S31,  a  small  book  on  The 
Caiteee  and  EcilnnfOontentiom  among  CKrittiani. 
In  1833  ho  publiahixl  a  volume,  Laet  Thoughteon 
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Important  Svhjeets ;  in  three  parts.  1.  Man's 
Liability  to  Sin  ;  2.  Supplemental  Illustrations; 
8.  Man's  Capacity  to  Obey.  He  was  now  at  the 
extreme  periinl  ot*  life,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  hap- 
py, tranquil  old  age.  Channing,  who  has  cele- 
bmted  his  career  in  his  noble  eulogy  entitled  the 
Philantlirojnst,  speaks  of  tlie  serenity  of  his  life, 
in  the  midst  of  his  reformatory  opinions  and  con- 
troversial writings,  and  of  the  "  sufficiency  of  his 
mind  to  its  own  happiness/'*  His  jHirsonal  ap- 
pearance was  remarkable,  of  a  large  frame  and 
benign  expression.  He  died  at  Brighton,  Massa- 
chusetts, October  81,  1837,  aged  79. 

His  chief  reputation  rests  on  his  Peace  Efforts, 
and  his  position  in  the  transition  stage  of  Puri- 
tanism to  Unitarianism. 

JOHN   ABMSTRONO, 

TiiE  author  of  the  "Newburgh  Letters"  and 
the  historian  of  the  second  war  with  England, 
was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  born  at  Carlisle, 
Nov.  25,  1758.  His  father  was  an  officer  of 
distinction  in  the  war  with  France  in  1755.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  young  Arm- 
strong, then  a  student  at  the  college  of  New 
Jersey,  joined  the  camp  as  a  volunteer  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  He  was  appointed  aide-<lc-camp  to 
General  Mercer,  who  was  home  in  his  arms, 
&tally  wounded,  from  the  field  at  the  battle  of 
Princeton.  He  was  next  invited  to  become  aide 
to  General  Gates,  and  served 'with  him  through 
the  campaign  which  closed  at  Saratoga.  In 
1780,  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  General  of 
the  Southern  army,  but  retii-ed  from  this  service 
in  conseciuence  of  illness  before  the  battle  of 
Camden,  resuming  his  i)o>ition  with'  General 
Gates,  as  aide,  with  the  rank  of  M^or. 

AVhen  the  war  was  ended  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  give  proof  of  his  ability  with  the  pen  in 
his  authorship  of  the  celebrated  Newhurgh  Let- 
ters^ dated  fi*om  the  camp  at  that  place.  The 
design  of  these  addresses  was  to  arouse  the  army 
to  a  vigorous  assertion  of  their  claims,  which  in 
the  imperfect  organization  of  the  general  govern- 
ment it  was  necessary  should  be  loudly  urged  to 
obtain  a  hearing.  There  were  two  of  the<e 
"  addresses,"  one  dated  in  the  camp  at  Newburgh, 
the  10th  March,  1783,  inviting  a  meeting  of 
officers  fi»r  the  consideration  of  mea^^ures  to 
redress  the  army  grievances,  in  the  neglect  of 

f)ay   by  Congress,   which    employed   this    bold 
anguage : — 

"  If  this  then  be  your  trcAtment,  while  the  swords 
you  wear  are  neccBsary  for  the  defence  of  AmericAi 
what  have  yon  to  expect  from  peace,  when  your 
voice  shall  sink,  and  your  strength  dissipate  by 
division ;  when  those  very  swords,  the  instrument 
and  co!Dpanions  of  your  glory,  shall  be  taken  from 
your  8ides,  and  no  remaining  mark  of  military  dis- 
tinction left  but  your  wants,  infirmities,  and  scars? 
Can  you  then  consent  to  be  the  only  sufferers  by 
this  r«^volution,  and  retiring  from  the  field,  grow  old 
in  pcvoity,  wretchedness,  nn«l  ccmtemptf  Can  you 
consent  to  wade  through  the  vile  mire  of  dependency, 
and  owe  the  miserable  remnant  of  that  life  to 
chaiity,  which  has  been  hitiiei-to  spent  in  honor? 
If  you  can,  go,  and  carry  with  you  the  jest  of 
Tories  and  tlic  scorn  of  Whiga;  the  ridicule,  and 


what  is  worse,  the  pity  of  the  world.  Go  starve 
and  be  forgotten.  But  if  your  spirits  should  revolt 
at  this ;  if  you  have  sense  enough  to  discover  and 
spirit  sufficient  to  oppose  tyranny,  under  whatever 
garb  it  may  assume,  whether  it  be  the  pl'iin  coat  of 
republicanism  or  the  splendid  robe  ot  royalty;  if 
you  have  yet  learned  to  discriminate  betAveen  a 
people  and  a  cause,  between  men  and  principles; 
awake,  attend  to  your  situation,  and  redress  your- 
selves!  If  the  present  moment  be  lost,  every  future 
effort  is  in  vain ;  and  your  threats  will  then  be  as 
empty  as  your  entreaties  now. 

I  woula  advise  you,  therefore,  to  come  to  some 
final  opinion  upon  what  you  can  bear,  and  what 
you  wul  suffer.  If  your  determination  be  in  any 
proportion  to  your  wrongs,  carry  your,  nppcal  from 
the  justice  to  the  fears  of  government.  Change 
the  milk-and-water  style  of  your  last  memorial. 
Assume  a  bolder  tone,  decent,  but  lively,  spirited, 
and  determined;  and  suspect  the  m.m  who  would 
advise  to  more  moderation  and  longer  foi  bearmnee. 
Let  two  or  three  men,  who  can  feel  as  well  as  write, 
be  appointed  to  draw  up  your  /a«/  rmiomirmtce^ 
for  I  would  no  loUffer  give  it  the  suing,  soft,  nnsac- 
cessful  epithet  oimemoricd.  Let  it  represent  in 
language  that  will  neither  dishonor  you  by  its 
rudeness,  nor  betray  yon  by  its  fears,  what  has 
been  promised  by  Congress,  and  what  has  been 
performed ;  how  long  and  how  patiently  jou  hove 
suffered;  how  little  you  have  asked,  and  how  much 
of  that  little  has  l>een  denied  Tell  them,  that 
though  you  were  the  first,  and  would  wish  t«»  be 
last,  to  encounter  dangper,  though  despair  itself  can 
never  drive  you  into  dishonor,  it  may  drive  yon 
from  the  field ;  that  the  wound,  often  irritated  nnd 
never  healed,  may  at  length  become  incurable ;  and 
that  the  slightest  mark  of  indignity  from  Congresa 
now  must  operate  like  the  grave,  and  part  you  for 
ever ;  that,  in  any  political  event,  the  nrmy  lias  its 
alternative.  If  peace,  that  nothing  shall  separate 
you  from  your  arms  bat  death  ;  if  wnr,  that  court- 
ing the  auspices,  and  inviting  the  direction  of  your 
illustrious  leader,  you  will  retire  to  some  unsettled 
country,  smile  in  your  turn,  '*  and  mock  when  their 
fear  cometh  on."  But  let  it  represent,  also,  that 
should  they  comply  with  the  request  of  your  late 
memorial,  it  would  moke  you  more  hnppy  and  them 
more  resi>cctable ;  that,  while  war  should  continue, 
you  would  follow  their  standard  into  the  field ;  and 
when  it  came  to  an  end,  you  would  withdraw  into 
the  shade  of  private  life,  and  give  the  world  another 
subject  of  wonder  and  applause ;  an  army  victoriooa 
over  its  enemies,  victorious  over  itsel£ 

Washington,  who  was  in  camp,  met  this  inflam- 
matory proceeding  by  his  general  orders  forbid- 
ding the  meeting,  and  calling  an  assembly  of 
officers  to  hear  the  report  of  tlie  committee  sent 
to  Congress,  when  a  second  address  appeared 
taming  to  account  this  apparent  sanction  of  the 
gathering.  WashingUm  overruled  the  thrcatenecl 
embarrassment  by  himself  attending  the  meeting, 
securing  the  quiet  of  Gates  by  placing  him  in  the 
chair,  and  rallying  his  faithful  brother  officers  to 
his  support.* 

AVashington  read  an  address  to  the  officers  at 
the  meeting,  in  which  the  whole  matter  was 
treated  with  dignity  and  feeling,   and    in   the 


«  CluuinlDg*8  Work«,  ir.  887. 


•  Hlldreths  U.  8.,  First  Scries,  111.  4S1.  CiirtKs  IThitorj  of 
the  CoiiHtltntloi).  i.  168.  where  the  Mylo  of  the  Xcwbnrfh 
Addresses  Is  highly  spoken  of: — "They  ore  written  with  ftMt 
point  and  vigor  of  expression,  and  p'eat  purity  of  Erirllfh. 
For  the  purpose  tor  whieh  thev  were  aeslffned, — a  direct 
appeal  to  feeling,— they  show  the  haod  of  a  master.^ 
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course  of  which,  while  the  ailments  and  pro- 
posals of  "the  anonymous  addresser"  were  an- 
swered with  respect,  it  was  intimated  that  ho 
was  "  an  insidious  foe — some  emissary,  perhaps, 
from  New  York,  sowing  the  seeds  of  di»cord  and 
separation  between  the  civil  and  military  powers 
of  the  continent." 

At  tlie  time  of  making  this  address,  Washing- 
ton was  not  acquainted  with  the  anonymous 
author.  He  afterwai'ds,  in  writing  to  General 
Armstrong,  Feb.  23,  1797,  expressed  his  confi- 
dence in  the  good  motives  which  had  dictated 
the  letters,  as  "just,  honorable,  and  friendly  to 
the  country,  tliough  the  means  suggested  were 
certainly  liable  to  much  misunderstanding  and 
abuse.'** 

After  the  war  Armstrong  held  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  Pennsylvania,  under  Dickenson  and 
Franklin.  In  1787,  he  was  elected  member  of 
Congress.  In  1789,  upon  his  marriage  witli  a 
sister  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Dutchess  County  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  he  occupied  him^lf  with  farm- 
ing. In  1800,  he  wa^  elected  senator  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  1804,  was  api>ointed  by 
Jefferson  minister  to  France,  an  arduous  position, 
which  he  filled  till  1810,  during  which  time  he 
dischargeil  the  duties  of  a  separate  mis^ion  to 
Spain. 

When  the  war  of  1812  was  declared,  he  was 
appointed  brigiidier-general  in  the  United  States 
army,  and  commanded  the  distri(!t  including  the 
0tv  and  harbor  of  New  Y'ork.  In  1813,  he  was 
called  by  Madison  to  the  Secretaryship  of  War. 
The  difficulties  which  he  encountered  in  the 
management  of  attempts  against  Canada,  and  the 
destruction  of  Washington,  led  to  his  resignation 
in  1814.  He  suffered  at  the  time  the  odium 
resulting  from  these  disasters,  which  threw  into 
the  phaae  his  undoubtedly  honorable  and  fiaithfid 
service*. 

In  his  retirement  at  Red  Hook,  where  he 
passed  the  subsequent  years  of  his  life,  he  wrote 
treatises  on  Gardening  and  Agriculture,  a  review 
<rf  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  several  biographical 
noticcH,  and  Notices  of  the  War  of  1812,  the 
first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1836,  and 
the  second  in  1840.  In  this  work  he  reviews  the 
oonduct  of  the  war  with  a  forcible  and  discrimi- 
nating pen^  sharpeoed  by  the  ofiiciid  ex{>erienoes 
of  his  own  care^T  as  secretary.  It  possesses  the 
interest  of  an  original  critio&l  disquisition  on  a 
most  important  period  of  our  history,  and  its 
points  will  continue  to  furnish  the  text  for  pro- 
longed comment. 

Gen.  Annstrong  died  at  his  country  residence 
on  the  Hudson,  April  1,  1848,  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year.t 

OEOROE  R.  MINOT. 

Geobgb  Richards,  the  son  of  Stephen  Mi  not,  a 
merchant  of  Boston,  was  bom  in  that  city  Decem- 
1)er  22,  1758.  His  father's  means  having  been 
impaired  by  unsuccessful  bu^^iness  speculation,  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  secured  a  liberal  edu- 
cation.   He  was  prepared  for  college  by  the  cele- 


•  Sptrks's  Wathintrton,  vlli.  666. 
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brated  Master  Lovell ;  completed  his  oourse  with 
the  highest  honors  at  Harvard,  in  1778:  and  on 
taking  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  delivere<l  the 
valedictor}-  oration  in  Latin,  which  was  much  ad- 
mired for  its  eloquence  and  purity  of  language. 


Ho  studied  law  with.  Fisher  Ames  in  the  office  of 
WilHam  Tudor.  Soon  utter  commencing  practice 
he  was  made^  in  1781,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, under  the  recently  formed  constitu- 
tion ;  in  1 782  he  was  a|)pointed  j  udgo  of  probate  for 
the  county  of  Sulfolk ;  and  in  1800,.  of  the  Munici- 
pal Court  in  Boston.  In  1783,  he  married  Mary 
Speakman,  of  Marlboix)'.  In  1788,  he  published 
the  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Massachusetts  in 
1786  ;  a  work  which  attracted  great  attention 
from  its  interest,  its  dispassionate  totie,  and  the 
elegance  and  purity  of  its  style;  and  in  1798,  the 
first  volume  of  a  History  of  the  Province  of 
Massach-usetts  Bay,  from  1748  to  1765,  in  conti- 
nuation of  that  of  Huttrhinson.  The  second  vo- 
lume was  printed  from  his  manuscripts  shortlv 
after  his  death,  which  occurred  after  a  short  ill- 
ness on  the  second  of  January,  1802.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  an  oration  on  the  Boston  Ma?* 
sacre ;  of  a  highly  finished  and  impassione<l  dis* 
course  on  the  death  of  Washington;  and  an 
address  befoi-e  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  So- 
ciety. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ma-sa- 
chusetts  Historical  Scwiety,  and  etliteil  three  of 
the  early  volumes  of  their  collections.  His  history 
is  a  well  written,  laborious,  and  impartial  work. 
Its  author  was  noted,  in  luldition  to  his  writings, 
for  his  fine  taste,  elegant  personal  appearance,  the 
amiability  and  uprightna^  of  his  character,  and 
the  hospitality  of  his  mansion.* 

TBXATMXlfT  OF  THS  AOADIAMS,  1TB6l 

The  French  force  in  NovarScotia  being  thus  sub- 
dued, it  only  remained  to  determine  the  measures 
which  ought  to  be  taken  with  re:spect  to  the  inliabit- 
nnts,  who  were  about  seven  thonsand  in  number, 
and  whose  character  and  situation  were  so  peculiar, 
IIS  to  distinguish  them  from  iduiost  every  other  com- 
munity, that  has  suffered  under  the  sco  irge  of  war. 
The  allegations  against  them  hs  a  people,  and 
which  were  undoubtedly  just  against  many  of  them 
as  individuals,  were  these :  That  being  permit- 
ted to  hold  their  lands,  after  the  tre:it\'  of  Utrecht, 
by  which  the  Province  was  ceded  to  Greut-Britain, 
upon  condition  of  their  taking  the  oath  of  allegiunce, 
they  refused  to  comply,  excepting  with  this  qnalifi' 
cation,  that  they  should  not  be  called  upoa  to  bear 
arms  in  the  defence  of  the  Province ;  whicli  qualifi- 
cation, though  acceded  to  by  Gen.  Phillips,  the 
British  commander,  was  disapproved  of  by  the 
king :  That  from  this  circumstance  they  affected  the 
character  of  neutmls,  yet  furnished  the  French  and 
Indians  with  intelligence,  quarters,  provisions  and 
assistance  in  annoying  the  government  of  the  Pro- 
vince, and  three  nundre<l  of  tliem  were  actually 
found  in  arms  at  the  taking  of  fort  Bean-sejour:' 

;  Tlint  notwithstanding  an  offer  was  made,  to  such  of 

,   them  OS  ha«l  not  been  openly  in  arms,  to  be  allowed 
to  continue  in  possession  of  their  land,  if  tliey  would 

I   tJike  the  oath  of  allegiance  without  any  qualification, 

I   they  unanimously  rejfused  it 

:       The  character  of  this  people  was  mild,  frugal,  in- 


*  LoriDg's  Ilundred  Boston  Ontors,  p.  14d. 
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ilustrious  uiid  pious;  and  a  scrupulous  sense  of  the 
indissoluble  nature  of  their  ancient  obligation  to 
their  king,  was  a  ereat  cause  of  their  mistortunea. 
To  this  we  may  add  an  unalterable  attachment  to 
tlieir  religion,  a  distrust  of  the  right  of  the  English 
to  the  territory  which  they  inhabited,  and  the  in- 
demnity promised  them  at  the  surrender  of  fort 
Beau-sejour.  Notwithstanding  which,  tliere  could 
be  i.o  apology  for  such  of  them  as,  after  tliey  had 
obtnineu  the  advantages  of  neutrality,  violated  the 
conditions  on  which  they  were  granted,  and  without 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  was  no 
just  foundation  to  exjKHit  they  would  be  continued. 

Such  being  the  circumstances  of  the  French  Neu- 
trals, OS  they  were  called,  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Nova-Scotia  and  his  Council,  aided  by  the  admi- 
rals Boscnwen  and  Mostyn,  4issembled  to  consider  of 
the  necessary  measures  to  be  adopted  towards  them. 
If  the  whole  were  to  suffer  for  the  conduct  of  a  part, 
the  naturnl  punishment  would  have  been  to  nave 
forced  them  ux>m  their  country,  -and  left  them  to  go 
wherever  they  pleased ;  but  from  the  situation  of 
the  Province  of  Canada,  it  was  obvious  to  see  that 
this  would  have  been  to  recruit  it  with  soldiers,  who 
would  immediately  have  returned  in  arms  upon  the 
British,  frontiers.  It  was  tliereforc  iletcrrained  to 
remove  and  disperse  this  whole  people  timo.ig  the 
British  Colonies,  where  they  could  i.ot  unite  in  any 
offensive  measures,  and  where  they  niight  be  natu- 
ralized to  the  government  and  country. 

The  execution  of  this  unusual  and  gonernl  sentence 
wns  allotted  chiefly  to  the  New  England  forces,  the 
commander  of  which,  from  the  humanity  and  firm- 
ness of  his  character,  was  the  best  qualified  to  carry 
it  into  effect  It  was  without  doubt,  as  he  himself 
declared,  disagreeable  to  his  natural  make  and  tem- 
per; and  his  principles  of  implicit  obedience  as  a 
soldier  were  put  to  a  severe  test  by  this  ungrateful 
kind  of  duty,  which  required  an  ut.gonerous  cun- 
ning, and  subtle  kind  of  severity,  calculated  to  rea- 
der the  Acadians  subservient  to  the  English  interests 
to  the  latest  hour.  They  were  kept  entirely  igno- 
rant of  their  destiny  until  the  moment  of  their 
captivity,  and  were  overawed  or  allured  to  labour 
at  the  gathering  in  of  their  harvest,  which  was  se- 
cretl}*  allotted  to  the  use  of  their  conquerorsw  The 
orders  from  Lieutenant  Governor  Lawrence  to  Capt. 
Murray,  who  was  first  on  the  station,  with  a  plagia- 
rism of  the  language  without  the  spirit  of  scripture, 
directed  that  if  these  people  behaved  amiss,  they 
should  be  punished  at  his  aiscretioa  ;  and  if  any  at- 
tempts were  made  to  destroy  or  molest  the  troops, 
he  should  take  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  and  in  short,  life  for  lite,  from  the  nearest 
neighbour  where  the  mischief  should  be  per- 
formed. 

The  convenient  moment  having  arrived,  the  inha- 
bitants were  called  into  the  different  ports  to  hear 
the  king's  orders,  as  they  were  termed.  At  Grand 
Pre,  where  Col.  Winslow  had  the  immediate  com- 
mand, four  hundred  and  eighteen  of  their  best  men 
assembled.  These  being  shut  into  the  church,  (for 
that  too  had  become  an  arsenal)  he  placed  himself 
with  his  officers  in  the  centre,  and  addressed  them 
thus: — 

Gentlemkn, 

I  have  reeeivel  from  his  Excellency  Governor 
Lawrence,  the  King's  commistf^ion,  which  I  have  in 
my  hand;  and  by  his  orders  you  are  convened  toge- 
ther, to  manifest  to  you  his  Majesty's  final  resolution 
to  the  French  inhabitants  of  this  his  Province  of 
Novn-Seotio;  who  for  almost  half  a  century  have  had 
more  indulgence  granted  them,  than  any  of  his  sub- 

i'ects  in  any  part  of  his  dominions.      What  use  you 
lave  made  of  it,  you  yourselves  best  know. 


The  part  of  duty  I  am  now  upon,  though  necessa- 
ry, is  very  disagreeable  to  my  i.atural  make  and 
temper,  as  I  know  it  must  be  gridvous  to  you  who 
are  of  the  same  species. 

But  it  is  not  my  business  to  animadvert,  but  to  obey 
such  orders  as  I  receive,  nnd  therefore,  without  hesi- 
tation, shall  deliver  you  his  Majesty's  orders  xmd  in- 
structions, namely, 

*'That  your  lands  and  tenements,  cattle  of  all 
kinds,  and  live  stock  of  all  sorts,  are  forfeited  to  the 
ei\»wn,  with  all  other  your  effects,  saving  your  money 
and  household  giK>ds,  and  you  yourselves  to  be  re- 
moved from  this  his  Province." 

Thus  it  is  peremptorily  his  Majesty's  orders,  that 
the  whole  French  inhabitants  of  these  districts  be 
removed,  and  I  am,  through  his  Majesty's  goodness, 
directed  to  allow  you  liberty  to  carry  off  your  mo- 
ney a:td  household  goods,  as  many  as  you  can  with- 
out discommoding  the  vessels  you  go  in.  I  shall  do 
every  thing  in  my  power,  that  all  those  goods  be  se- 
cured to  you,  and  that  you  are  not  mcdcsted  in  ear^ 
rying  them  off:  also  that  whole  families  shall  go  in 
the  same  vessel ;  and  make  this  remove,  which  I  am 
sensible  must  give  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as 
easy  as  his  Majesty's  service  will  admit,  and  hope, 
that  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  you  may  fall, 
you  may  be  faithful  subjects,  a  peaceable  and  happy 
people. 

I  must  also  inform  yon,  that  it  is  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  that  you  i  emmn  in  security,  under  the  in- 
spection nnd  direction  of  the  troops  that  I  have  the 
honour  to  eomma..d. 

And  he  then  declared  them  the  King's  prisoners. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  collec-ted  at  Grand 
Pre,  finally  amounted  to  483  men  and  337  women, 
heads  of  families,  and  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
527  of  the  former,  and  676  of  the  latter,  making  in 
the  whole  1923  sonls.  Their  stock  was  upwards  of 
6,000  horned  cattle,  493  horses,  and  12,887  sheep 
and  swine. 

As  some  of  these  wretched  inhabitants  escaped  to 
the  woods,  all  possible  measures  were  adopted  to 
force  them  back  to  captivity.  The  country  was  laid 
waste  to  prevent  their  subsistence.  In  the  district 
of  Minas  alone,  iheve  were  destroyed  266  houses, 
276  bnrns,  166  out-houses,  11  mills  and  1  church; 
and  the  friends  of  those  who  refused  to  come  in, 
were  tlircatened  as  the  vietims  of  their  obstinacy. 
In  short,  soojierative  were  the  terrors  that  surround- 
ed tliem,  that  of  twenty-four  young  men  who  de- 
serted from  a  transport,  twenty-two  were  glad  to  re- 
turn of  themselves,  the  others  being  shot  by  senti- 
nels ;  and  one  of  their  friends  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  neeeasary  to  their  escape,  having  been 
carried  on  shore,  to  behold  the  destniction  of  hit 
house  and  effects,  which  were  burned  in  his  pre- 
sence, ns  a  punishment  for  his  temerity,  and  perfidi- 
ous aid  to  his  comrades.  Being  embarkeil  by  force 
of  the  musouetry,  they  were  dispersed,  according  to 
the  orig^niil  plan,  among  the  several  British  Colo- 
nies. One  thousand  arrived  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
and  became  a  public  expense,  owing  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  an  unchangeable  antipathy  to  their  situation, 
which  prompted  them  to  reject  the  usual  beneficiary 
but  humiliating  establishment  of  paupers  for  the' 
children. 

The  campaign  ended  with  no  smhU  disgust  on  tb 
part  of  the  New  England  commander  nnd  his  tTOO[ 
on  account  of  distinctions  in  service  made  betwee: 
the  regulars  nnd  them,  to  their  prejudice;  and  eii^ 
listments  being  made  out  of  his  corps  to  fill  up  th*' 
standi tg  regiments,  which  prevented  his  fnlfillinp 
his  promise  to  bring  his  men  back  t<i  their  towns 
the  expiration  of  a  }  ear,  a  pro  nisc  much  relied  U[ 
and  necessary  to  be  performed  for  futuie  ezottioti 
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8ABAH  WENTWORTH  MORTON. 

Sasah  "Went worth  Aptuorpe  married,  in  1778, 
Perez  Morton.*  Slie  was  a  constant  contributor 
of  short  poems  to  tlie  Massachusetts  Magazine, 
and  obtained  a  vaunted  reputation  in  those  days 
under  the  signature  of  Pnilenia^  part  of  which 
was  no  doubt  due  to  the  vigorous  laudatory  exer- 
tions of  her  friend  and  poetical  correspondent, 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  bv  whom  she  was  styled 
the  American  Sappho.  She  was  also  the  author 
of  Ouabi,  or  the  Virtues  of  Nature^  an  Indian 
Tale  m  four  cantos,  published  in  1790,  and  of  an 
octavo  volume  which  apjieared  in  1823,  entitled 
My  Mind  and  its  Tnoitghts^  made  uf  of  pro- 
verb-like rejections  in  prose,  arranged  with  great 
formality,  and  a  number  of  noems.  Her  chief 
production,  Oiiabi,  is  a  pastoral,  the  characters  of 
which  are  Onabi,  the  chief  of  an  Indian  tribe, 
Azalia  an  Indian  maiden,  and  Celario  a  young 
Englishman.  Colario,  who  has  joined  the  red 
men,  is  i)eq)lexed  by  a  divided  duty  between  his 
affections  for  Azalia  and  his  resi)ect  for  the  noble 
Onabi,  to  whom  she  is  betrothed.  Fidelity  pre- 
vails over  passion,  when  Ouabi,  ha\ing  been  taken 
prisoner  by  a  hostile  band,  is  rescued  while  sing- 
mg  his  deatli-song  by  Celario,  resigns  his  mistress 
to  his  deliverer,  and  is  soon  after  slmti  in  battle. 
The  pamphlet  of  fifty-two  pages  closer  with  a 
few  "  Lines  addressed  to  the  inimitable  author  of 
the  Poems  under  the  signature  of  Delia  Crusca" 
productions  of  which  Mrs.  Morton  was  an  ad- 
mirer and  imitator. 

§OSQ  FOB  THB  PITBUO  OKLSBSATIOV  OP  THX  HATIOHAL  PSAOB. 

Not  for  the  bUwd-poUuted  cap 

Wako  the  triumphant  soikg  of  fame, 

But  for  the  Chief  wlio  spares  the  war, 
Toueh'd  by  a  suffering  people's  claim. 

Hail  Columbia !  Columbia  blest  and  free,    / 

The  Star  of  Empire  leadt  to  thee.f 

Let  the  rich  lanreVs  baneful  green 
Bright  on  the  warrior's  front  appear. 

But  olive  in  his  pnth  be  seen, 

Whose  genius  gives  the  prosperousyear. 

Hail  Columbia !  Columbia  blest  and  free, 

The  Star  of  Empire  breaks  on  thee. 

Diffused  around  the  sacred  skies. 
The  electric  ray  of  hope  extends, 

On  every  wing  of  commerce  flies. 
And  to  the  earth's  green  hip  descends. 

Hail  Columbia  I  Columbia  blest  and  free, 

The  Star  of  Empire  beams  on  thee. 

Empire,  that  travels  wide  and  far, 
Sneds  her  last  glories  on  the  west — 

Bom  'mid  the  morning  realms  of  war,  • 
She  loves  the  peaceful  evening  best 


•  Perex  Morton  w»s  born  at  Plymonth,  November  18,  1751. 
Me  wa<>  a  graduate  of  Harrard  In  1771,  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Safe',  v  iu  177d,  and  an  active  public  man  daring 
tbe  war.  On  the  eighth  of  April,  1776,  he  aelivered  a  funenu 
oration  over  tlie  ceniains  of  General  Warren.  whicli;wore  Identi- 
fied a»  the  British  were  engaged  In  burying  the  dead  after  the 
battle,  bjr  the  barber  who  had  been  accustomed  to  dn'89  hlA 
bair.and  on  their  exhamatlon,  on  the  evacuation  of  the  British 
troops  ten  months  after,  by  a  false  tooth.  The  oration  was  an 
animated,  although  »omewh:it  too  ornate  production.  At  its 
eH)«e,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  was  Speaker 
of  the  State  Hooiie  of  Keprefl<*ritatlve8  fh>m  IfiNfHl  to  1811,  and 
Attomey-Ocneral  from  ISlo  to  lb82.  He  died  at  Dorchester. 
October  14.1087.. 

t  It  will  probably  be  perceived,  that  the  chorus  of  the  above 
MNur  is  in  allusion  to  Blyhop  Berkete  v's  prophecy  : — ^  West- 
ward tbo  eoorae  of  empire,'*  Ac — Audkor'a  NUe, 


Hail  Columbia !  Columbia  blest  and  free, 
The  Star  of  Empire  rests  on  thee  I 

Then  let  the  pledge  of  Freedom  pass, 
While  every  patriot  bosom  glows, 

And  o'er  the  elevuted  glnss 

The  amber  of  the  vintage  flows. 

Hail  Columbia !  Columbia  blest  and  free, 

The  Star  of  Empire /a//«  witli  thee. 

WIIXIAM  DUANE. 

William  Duank  was  born  in  1760,  near  Liko 
Chaniplain,  New  York,  where  his  parents,  natives 
of  Ireland,  had  shortly  before  settled.  When 
he  was  eleven  years  old  his  mother  retunied 
to  her  native  country,  taking  AVilliam,  her  only 
child,  Avith  her.  The  father  had  died  several  years 
before.  Possessed  of  property,  she  brought  up 
her  son  as  a  person  of  leisure.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  by  a  marriage  with  a  Presbyterian  he 
offended  his  parent,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was'at 
once  dismis-ied  from  her  home,  nor  was  any  re- 
conciliation ever  after  effected.  Forced  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  he  learnt 
the  art  of  printing,  and  was  engaged  in  that  trade 
until  the  year  1784,  when  he  went  to  India  to 
seek  his  fortune.  He  was  successful,  and  in  a 
few  years  established  a  newspaper  entitled  The 
World.  In  a  dispute  which  arose  between  the 
government  and  some  troops  in  their  employ,  the 
paper  sided  with  the  latter.  Soon  after  this  the 
editor  was  invited  by  Sir  John  Sliaw,  the  gover- 
nor^ to  breakfast.  On  his  way  to  accept  tlie  in- 
vitation, he  was  seized  by  se{>oys,  placeil  on  board 
a  vessel,  and  carried  to  England.  His  valuable 
propertv  was  confiscated.  He  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain redress  from  Parliament  and  the  East  India 
Company,  but  without  success.  Again  forced  to 
provide  tor  a  livelihood^  he  became  u  parliamentary 
reporter,  and  afterwards  editor  of  the  General 
Advertiser,  a  newspaper  which  subsequently  be- 
came the  London  Times.  He  sided  in  politics 
with  the  party  of  Home  Tooke  and  others.  In 
1795  he  came  with  his  family  to  Phihvdelphia, 
where  he  had  passed  a  few  years  when  a  boy. 
Here  he  prepared  a  portion  of  a  work  on  the 
French  Revolution,  and  became  connected  with 
the  Aurora  newspaper,  recently  established  bv 
Bei^jamin  Franklm  Bache,  and  after  Bache  s 
death  of  yellow  fever  in  1798,  became  e<litor. 
Under  his  vigorous  management  tlie  journal  was 
known  throughout  the  codntry  as  -the  leading 
organ  of  the  democratic  party.  Jefferson  at- 
tributed his  election  to  the  presidency  to  its  ex- 
ertions. In  1799  the  editor  was  tried  with  others 
for  seditious  riot.  They  were  charged  with 
placing  at  the  doors  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church 
printed  notices  requesting  the  congregation  to 
meet  in  the  church-yard  and  sign  a  petition 
against  the  ^Vlien  Law.  The  notices  were  torn 
down,  replaced  and  defended,  and  a  disturbance 
thus  created,  during  which  Reynolds,  one  of  the 
parties  accused,  d^w  a  pistol  against  one  of  the 
congregation,  which  was  forced  from  his  hand. 
The  parties  were  acquitted. 

On  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Washington,  the  Aurora  became  a  less  influential 
journal,  and  was  gradually  superseded  by  rival 
publications  at  the  new  city.  Duane  continued 
in  the  e4Utorship  until  1822,  when  he  sold  out 
and  went  to  South  America,  as  the  representativo 
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of  tbe  creditors  of  the  republics  of  that  oonUnent. 
He  bod  sided  with  the  struggles  fur  independence 
of  tlicse  coiiimuiiities,  an<l  received  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  Congress  of  Columbia  for  liis  ex- 
ertions, and  it  was  on  this  account  supposed  that 
he  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the 
claims  in  question.  He  was  unable  to  collectoay 
fiinds,  but  made  good  use  of  tlie  ezperiencea  of 
his  JoumcT.  b;  publishing  a  plcnsant  volume  of 
tTOTels,  A  VUit  to  Columbia  in  1822-23 :  Phila. 
1826.  After  his  return  he  was  appointed  Protho- 
notor;  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  Fennsylvaniafbr 
the  eastern  distiict,  and  retained  the  office  until 
his  deulh  in  1835. 

In  addition  to  his  newspaper  writings  and  Ms 
book  of  travel-t,  he  was  the  author  of  A  Military 
Dictionary,  181 U,  mii  AHavA^Mokfor  RiJUmen, 
1813.  These  works  on  tactics  were  for  some 
tima  reoogoiseil  as  the  ohief  authorities  on  the 
snbjeot,  one  in  which  their  author  was  practically 
ikS  wuU  as  theoretically  convereant,  having  com- 
manded fjr  some  time  the  Fbiladelphia  Le^on,  a 
volunteer  corps  distingai sited  for  HUperior  disoi- 
pUne,siid  during  tlie  war  in  1812-14  filled  the 
office  of  Adjutant-General  of  the  army  for  the 
district  in  which  he  was  readent.* 

JACOB  OAHPBELL 

Was  a  lawyer  of  Rhode  Island,  who  cultlTal«d 
poetry  and  literature  in  the  intervals  of  his 
DuidtieKS  pursuits.  Hehelongod  toa  family  who, 
with  others  from  Scotland,  settled  at  Voluntown, 
in  Connecticut,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  father,  Archibald,  came  to  East  Greenwich, 
BhodQ  Island,  where  Jacob  was  boni  in  17S0. 
He  was  a  graduate-  of  the  Rhode  Island  College 
oflTBS,  fora  time  was  preceptor  of  a  chiasical 
school,  and  next  studied  law  with  General  James 
H.  Vamum.  On  the  establishment  of  peace  in 
1783,  Campbell  delivered  a  pubhc  address  at  East 
Greenwich,  at  tim  anuounceiiient  of  that  event. 
He  celebrated  the  same  theme  ia  some  verses^ 
which  are  publi.ahed  id  a  volume  from  his  pen  of 
Pottioal  Eitay*. 

Uiidtke,  in  his  Meuioirs  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Bar,  speaks  of  Campbell  as  '^proud'»pirit«d  and 
oocaxionally  dejected ; — of  a  mind  sensitive  and 
nervous,  he  wus  borne  down  with  fancieil  snspi- 
dons  of  intended  injary  and  neKlect."t  He  died 
in  his  twenty-eigfath  year,  Marcn  6, 1788. 

Sweet  Liberty  I  descettd  tliuD  Ueaven-boro  Cur, 
And  make  Columbia  thy  distiiignieb'd  cats  ; 
On  her  brave  ioub  thy  genial  influence  shed, 
Who  hreJ  by  th«e  have  iiubly  fought  and  bUd— 
Have  traverMd  wilde  to  dieturit  chines  afar, 
And  felt  the  horrois  of  opprn 

And  snatched  theii 

Bright  GoddeM  leave  thy  native  ekiM  once  more 
And  fix  thy  dwelling  on  this  weatem  shore  ; 
A  calm  aaylum  here's  prepared  fnr  thee. 
Secured  from  tyranta,  undiaturbeil  and  free  ; — 


(  Admlnlstn- 
trrrenimhtiiUirialud 
nry  Doifti  uDttiepollitia  o(iha  lUneA 
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Lo,  see  her  quit  the  blissful  realms  above, 
Uork  OD  her  faea  the  cheeiiug  atnile  of  luve  ; 
See  as  she  bends  her  winged  uouree  this  way 
A  beauleoui  UKht  her  snowy  robes  display  ; 
In  her  right  liand  a  sceptred  wand  she  rear*. 
And  in  her  Iclt  a  coue-like  initre  bears. 
>'ow  let  na  ahout  through  this  exulting  band. 
And  bail  her  welcome  to  our  joyful  land. 
Let  the  glad  tidings  through  our  toiists  resnund, 
From  rocks  and  mouutaiui  let  the  evho  bound. 
Let  hills  and  rallies  loud  responses  raise, 
Let  woods  and  forests  ring  iu  loftier  praise. — 
FairtVeedom  we  with  joy  confew  thy  swny, 
Thy  milder  laws  with  pleasure  wc  obey. 

To  this  she  listened  with  attentive  ear. 
Then  spnke  in  accents  soft  as  vernal  air : — 
"  Tve  diocord  seen  thy  coontiy  long  embroil, 
lly  virtuous  struggles  and  laborious  toil ; 
Tliy  valor  now  I  amply  will  repay 
With  brighter  suiishine  and  serener  day — 
The  richest  blessings  which  you  here  eau  koow, 
I  now  on  thee  and  thine  unborn  bestow. 
In  future  days'thy  sons  shall  read  thy  Come, 
Applnud  thy  conduct  and  extol  thy  name. 
Throughout  the  world,  iu  every  foi  eign  clima. 
Thy  deeds  shall  live  down  to  remotest  time — 
Till  stars  disM)lre,  and  sun  and  moon  expire. 
Till  systems  bunt  nod  nature  sink  in  fire. 
My  empire  here  'till  then  ahall  fix'd  remain. 
Till  then  America  shall  own  my  reign." 

Commerce  again  now  rules  the  swelling  deep^ 
Her  num'rous  fleets  the  surging  billows  sweep ; 
Those  stately  oaka  wluch  lately  ^ced  the  puin, 
In  lofty  ships  now  skim  the  liquid  main. 
On  ev'ry  sea,  near  every  kingdom  eimst. 
And  bnng  from  thence  what  they  peculiar  boast 
Along  the  strand  where  Sowing  tides  arise. 
See  towering  cities  6x  the  astonished  eyes. 
Religion  here  in  milder  forms  array'd. 
Tliere  VictreM  Science  haunts  the  laurel  shsd^- 
Here  culture  o'er  the  fertile  eartli  prevails. 
There  joy  uniivall'd  every  heart  regales. 
While  this  bleat  region  ft^e  from  dire  olanna, 
Invites  the  strar  ger  to  her  peaceful  arms. 
Witli  willing  hand,  she  <^e#  her  plenteous  store, 
BeUeves  his  wants,  and  lit*  him  want  no  more, — 
Grants  him  a  refuge  from  the  d»[ot's  chain, 
ASbrds  him  lifi',  and  bids  him  live  again. 

MASON  I.  VEEUa 

WsutB,  the  biographer  of  many  heroes  in  whot« 
hanils  the  trumpet  of  fume  never  sounded  on  un- 
certwn  blast,  remains  (soch,  alasl  are  the  dis- 
tribnlions  of  the  world)  withont  a  biogr^hcr. 
Ills  memory  rest''  in  a  mythic  report  of  the  sur- 
virors  who  sometimes  met  him  im  his  various 
L  joomeys,  and  who  Iinve  Rcnerally  some  stories  t<i 
I  relate  of  his  amiable  vagaries.  Fame  thus  has 
,  her  system  of  compensations  in  keeping  olive  the 
,  biBtory  of  her  sulijects ;  and  when'  there  is  ro 
printed  record  tradition  more  than  supplies  iis 
place.  Of  Wecms,but  for  the  impression  of  hiir- 
self  stamped  on  every  page  iif  his  mimifold  j  r<;- 
ductions,  and  these  M)mewhftt  vngne  and  nooer- 
taiii  reports,  we  i-honld  know  but  lillle. 

How  lov'd,  how  valu'd  once  avails  him  not. 
To  whom  related  or  by  whom  begot. 
I  We  learn  thot  he  was  Rector  of  Mount  Ver- 
I  non  parish,  before  the  Revolution,  when  the  eld 
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&  Livy  of  the  common  people.  He  first  gave  the 
fact  Bad  then  the  moral,  anil  neither  of  them  wiia 
dull  HiB  pLetj  was  zeidous  as  hia  potriotis'.u. 
The  wind  of  hia  enthusiasm  may  have  heen 
greater  than  the  ballast  of  hi»  ar^ment,  but  the 
ship  WM  somehow  gallantly  driven  along  withont 
foundinnd  It  linot  literature,  it  nioy  be  granted, 
nnil  nil  one  will  pretend  thnt  it  is  history;  bnt 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  Wotnia  in  it,  and  unli- 
mited etilogj  of  George  WashinRton.  No  voice 
coald  be  too  loud,  no  povrera  of  expression  too 
Mgoroui,  to  Bing  the  praises  of  the  man  whose 
virtues,  m  one  of  hia  qniotcr  passages,  ho  thna 
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chnrch  at  Pohick  had  for  fu  attendant  Geoi^ 
Washington.  Mr.  Lossing  tclirt  u^*  "  that  ft  laiye 
and  increasing  fimiilj  euiiipelkd  liitii  to  abandon 
preaching  for  a  lii^lihoiid,  and  lie  bL-ciiue  a  book 
agent  for  Mathew  Corev."  Duly  replenished 
with  BStoekof  Ulblea,urMarbhall'aLireof  Wush- 
ingMn,  or  his  own  popular  productions,  he  tra- 
Telled  through  the  South,  with  a  few  sermons  in 
hia  kn^p-iack,  equally  ready  for  a  stump,  a  fair,  or 
a  pnlpit. 

It  wimld  be  difficult  nt  this  day  to  procore  an 
einot  chronological  cntnlogoo  of  the  books  which 
he  himself  WFiito:  though  tlie  inure  important 
onea  are  still  in  vi^ue.  Of  these  his  Life  of 
Washington  was  jmblished  inim.,'dintely  after  the 
dentil  of  its  illuatiious  auljject.t  The  "dedication  i 
to  Mrs.  Martha  Washington,  like  the  tribute  of  ' 
Huniphreys  and  others,  was  a  birth-day  ooiiime-  i 
iiuiratiun,  being  dated  February22,  1800.  In  the 
second  edition  before  n't,  it  appears  in  an  octaiu 
pamphlet fonn of  ei^ty-two  pages.  ThiHixquite 
a  ditferent  production  from  the  book  aa  it  was 
■fterwords  rewritten,  and  as  it  is  in  circulation  at 
the  present  day.  The  topic  was  one  which  con- 
stantly grew  in  love  and  wonder  witli  Weenia,  and 
what  WHS  at  first  a  somewhat  hurried  sketoh  of 
Washington's  public  career,  with  a  Uvely  pnlpit 
eulogy  of  hU  virtues,  became  but  the  nucleus  for 
the  marvellons  congregation  of  anecdotes  which 
the  enconrsgeinent  of  the  public  led  the  autlior 
to  accumulate,  as  he  ranaot^ked  memory,  traversed 
tlie  ground  of  his  hero's  ezploit--,  and  talked  with 
those  who  had  been  familiar  with  his  life;  while 
in  this  good  cause,  if  recollection  and  testimony 
(Mle4),  a  draft  would  certainly  be  honored  by  tlie 


•  PMsrU  Field  D«k  of  tlia  Sf  TolDdoii,  II. «». 

t  A  ItlitiTf  of  Ibe  Ufr  and  Dutb,  VIrlucs  ind  Eiptolu  oT 
0«IHn]  Qwir^  Wuhlri|;[u^i.  taltbrnllj  uki^n   rmm  mulbcnlls 

Mi\j  aSK-nA  ta  Ihi  penuiJ  uF  hb  c»unti}rii»D;  u  (Iks  dl 
Mkni  who  with  tu  kis  tanaun  ouun  Id  Iu  mgat  Bnlalied  fom. 
PiloB.»»nu. 

AUti,  hawtlarlallMobllMlinnTMl 

BcloT'd  irhlle  linns,  b  Terir'd  now  dwd. 

U»hEi«uinplMlniunisd»diln>pln:1 

Ut  f^Lore  wn  md  II.  and  •dmin  I 
Bt  tb>  R(T.  ».  1.  Wegnu,  of  Indgr  No.  A".— Damrrliw.  WAir 
dalpbU:  rrpridted  bj  Jnhn  Blnr^n.  Nn.  K8  Cb,«nul  UsauX, 


Epiot«tn»;  pntriotic  na  Regulua ;  in  giving  pablic 
tnists,  impartial  aa  Sevenis;  iu  Tietdry.  niixMst  as 
Scipioi  prudent  08  Fabius;  rapid  u  Marcellos;  un- 
daunted OB  Haanibol ;  »•  Cinoiiinatus  ditiutcre^tcd ; 
to  liberty  firm  aa  Cati>i  anil  reapectful  of  the  laws 
M  Socratca.  Or,  to  tpcak  in  plainer  terms — he  wus 
reUgioue  without  luperBtitiou  ;  just  without  rigour; 
ehsritablo  without  profuiitiiii  hocpitable  without 
making  otliera pay  for  it;  ge^iorouabdt  with  hiaown 
money;  rich  without  covetousti^u;  frusal  without 
meanness;  hamane  without  weakness;  brave  witli- 


ment,  but  reipectful  of  those  who  pointed  out  its  de- 
fect! with  decency;  true  to  his  word  without  eva- 
aiou  or  perfidy;  finniaadvenitT;  moderate itiprofr- 

Crity;  glorious  and  honoured  m  life;  peocefiU  and 
ppy  ia  death. 

Tliis  early  life  of  Washington,  which  ia  dedi- 

e.it«d  to  bis  widow,  b  thiu  euriously  summed  np 

with  her  ei>it;i;di,  on  tlie  principle  of  the  Vicar 

of  Wakefield,  who  hung  a  similar  Tuortnary  in* 

ecription   over   his   mantelpieoe,   productive   of 

melanoholy  in  the  breast  of  Mrs.  Primrose. 

Here  lie  interred,  nil  thnt  ^ttid  £i 

of 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

MARTHA,  his  wife 

Tley  were  luvely  iu  Life,  and  in  Death 

Tlicy  were  not  divided, 

Hein  of  Immortality  I  llejoice — For  their  Virtue^ 

Thejr  Honours,  miiy  be  youra. 

"  Honour  and  shame  from  no  oondition  rise, 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies." 

After  Mrs.  Washington's  death,  when  the  ser- 
mon could  no  longer  proHt  her,  this  epitaph  was 
omitted  by  Wecins  in  liis  Inter  editions.  One  of 
these,  the' eleventh,  in  1811,  is  the  full  developed 
production,  which  made  the  reputation  of  Weeins, 
and  ndded  to  the  fortunes  of  the  publislier, 
Mathew  Carey.  It  is  entiUed,  The  Lift  of  Georgt 
Wathingtoii ;  with  ewiout  antedoltt,  eqwUly 
honoarabie  to  himielf,  and  exemplary  to  hit 
young  eountrymea.  Tlie  title-page  treats  ns 
further  to  a  bit  of  verse  in  lienor  t^  Washington, 
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and  a  bit  of  proso  in  honor  of  Weems,  the  latter 
signed,  II.  Lee,  Mtyor-General,  Army  U.  S. 

A  life  how  useful  to  his  country  led  1 
How  loved !  while  living  I — how  revered,  now  dead  I 
Lisp!  lispl  his  nante,  ye  children  yet  unborn! 
And  with  like  deeds  your  own  great  names  adorn. 

Lee  announces  tliat  ^^  the  author  has  treated 
this  great  subject  with  admirable  success  in  a 
new  way.  He  turns  all  the  actions  of  Washing- 
ton to  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  by  a  careful 
application  of  numerous  exemplifications  drawn 
from  the  conduct  of  the  founder  of  our  republic 
from  his  earliest  lifc.^^ 

Judge  Brackcnridge  also  gave  ^an  appreciative 
certificate  of  the  merits  of  the  Wasliington. 
"  With  regard  to  biogi'aphical  merit,  the  delinea- 
tion is  such  as  to  give  a  view  of  character  not 
on  a  parade  day ;  but  as  indei>endent  of  command 
or  station.  This  is  a  painting  which  interests; 
it  is  that  which  makes  a  likeness ;  for  a  mere  out- 
line wanting  the  expression,  gives  no  ph)-siog- 
nomy.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  more,  in  tliis  way, 
of  some  of  tlie  other  heroes  of  the  Revolutionary 
period.  General  Greene  particularly,  whom  I 
have  always  placed  next  to  Washington  in  the 
council  and  tho  field." 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  almost  as  good  a  sub- 
ject as  Washington,  since  Weems  had  a  great  deal 
of  Poor  Richard  always  on  his  tongue,  in  supj)ort 
of  simplicity  and  frugality,  thougli  he  never  made 
his  fortime  by  his  pai^simony.  There  were,  more- 
over, anecdotes  in*  abundance,  and  moralities  at 
6very  turn ;  consequently,  the  life  of  Franklin 
came  from  his  hands  glowing  with  unction^  and 
sparkling  all  over  with  eccentric  passages.  It 
still  holds  its  ground  as  a  most  entertaining 
popuhu:  volume.* 

An  account  of  Penn  is  in  the  same  vein.  The 
Ltfe  of  William  Psnn^  the  MttUr  of  Penntyhxk- 
nia^  the  founder  of  Philadelphia^  and  one  of  the 
first  lawgivers  in  the  Gohniee^  now  United  States^ 
in  1682,  containing  also  his  celebrated  Treaty 
with  the  Indians^  hi»  purchase  of  their  country  ; 
tahtableanecdotes  of  Admiral  Penn^  also  of  King 
Charles  11.^  James  11.^  King  William  and  Queen 
Anne^  in  whose  reign9  William  Penn  lived; 
curious  circumstances  that  led  him  to  become  a 
Quaker^  with  a  view  of  the  admirable  traits  in 
the  character  of  the  people  called  Friends  or 
Quakers^  who  hate  done  so  much  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  suffering  humanity.  Like  a  skilftil 
shopkeeper,  ^^eems  put  a  good  portion  of  his 
wares  in  the  street  window. 

A  fourth  completes  the  series: — The  Life  of 
General  Francie  Marion^  a  celebrcUed  partisan 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War^  against  the 
Sritish  and  Tories  in  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia^ by  Brig.-Gen.  P.  Horry,  of  Marion's  Brigade : 
and  M.  L.  Weems.    The  travesty  of  Pope  in  the 


^  The  Life  of  Benjamin  Fnnklln  ;  with  many  choice  anec- 
dote and  admirable  savings  of  tbb  great  man,  never  bcfuie 
published  by  any  of  his  biographers.  By  M.  L.  Weems,  author 
of  the  Life  of  Washington. 

Sage  Franklin  next  aroae  in  cheerful  mien. 
And  smird,  unmffled,  o'er  the  solemn  scene : 
Hlffh  on  his  locks  of  age,  a  wreath  was  brac'd, 
Palm  of  all  arta  that  e  er  a  mortal  grac'd ; 
Beneath  him  lay  the  sceptre  kings  bad  borne, 
And  crowns  and  laurels  iVum  their  temples  torn. 
Fhlla. :  Uriah  Hunt    1885. 


motto  seems  a  little  faithless  to  the  transcendent 
merits  of  Washington. 

On  Vernon's  chief,  why  lavish  all  our  lays. 
Come,  honest  Muse,  and  sing  ffreat  Marion's  praisa 

Though  hearing  Horry^s  name  on  the  title-pnge, 
this  was  throoghont  the  production  of  Weems 
to  whom  Horry,  a  companion  partisan  officer  with 
Marion,  had  furnished  the  materials.  Horry,  a 
straightforward  man  of  sober  judgment,  was  dis- 
mayed at  the  antics  his  facts  assomed  in  the 
theatrical  style  of  Weems.  He  expostulated  with 
him  in  a  oorre«)ond^ioe  which  has  been  reccnUy 
published.*  The  lively  parson  expres.»!es  himself 
astonished  at  the  possibility  of  cmence,  after  he 
had  stretched  every  point  for  the  honor  of  Marion 
and  his  lieutenant.  "  Though  I  have  heard,"  say^ 
he,  "  I  can  hardly  believe  it.  What  I  is  it  |)os- 
sible  that  you  can  be  displea-jed  with  a  book 
which  places  both  your^elf  and  your  beloved 
Marion  in  so  consipicuous  and  exalted  a  light? 
A  book  that  contains  every  fact  that  you  your- 
self gave  inc — a  book  that  eveirwhere  meets 
with  unbounded  applause— of  which  I  have  orders, 
for  ninety  copies  in  one  single  coimty  in  Georgia 
— which  has,  in  fact,  chang^  the  county  of  Wil- 
kinson into  that  of  Marion.  A  book  which,  in 
short,  sells  better  even  than  the  lifex)f  Washington. 
I^ow,  that  you  should  be  di>plcased  with  such  a 
book,  is  tome  very  astonishing."  Weems  tmder- 
stood  very  well  his  system  of  writing.  He  did 
not  attempt  history,  and  blunder  into  jHietry  and 
romance.  He  expres>ly  avows  his  intentions  to 
Horry — ^^^I  told  you  I  must  write  it  in  my  own 
way,  and  knowing  the  passion  of  the  times  for 
novels,  I  have  endeavoured  to  throw  your  ideas 
and  facts  about  General  Marion  into  the  gai'b  and 
dress  of  a  military  romance."  Yet  withal  the 
romance,  though  negligent  in  some  ()oint8,  i»  truer 
to  history  than  many  a  dull  unappreciati  ve  recoi-d. 
Besides  these  biographies  at  length,  Weems^s 
original  stock  in  trade  was  well  supplied  with  the 
Bght  wares  of  tract  and  pamphlet.  PatrioUsm, 
love,  and  moralitv  were  the  burden  of  these  efiu- 
dons.  One  of  them  was  honored  with  a  letter 
from  George  Washington  himself,  which  Weeius 
procured  to  be  engraved  and  publislied  with  the 
pamphlet.  It  was  entitled  The  Philanthropist: 
or,  Political  Peace  Maker  between  all  honest  men 
of  both  parties^  with  the  recommendation  prefioDcd 
by  George  Washington  in  his  ottn  handwriting. 
Washington's  letter  was  written  in  the  summer 
before  his  death,  August,  179D.t  He  considers  it  an 
amiable  attempt,  bat  has  some  doubt  of  its  sucoees 
in  arresting  the  violence  of  party.  One  of  these 
moral  writings  of  an  early  date  is  an  octavo 
l)amphlet  of  fifty-six  pages,  dedicated  ^^  to  his  ex- 
!  collency,  Joseph  Bloomtield,  Eso.,  Governor  of 
\  the  State  of  New  Jersey,"  by  his  ^^  o^eotionate 
countryman  and  masonic  brotlier."  It  appears  to 
have  been,  in  part  at  least,  delivered  as  an  oration 


*  By  Mr.  Simms,  from  ^  the  eolleetlon  of  aprlTBte  centle- 
man*"  in  a  tboronghly  eonial  presentation  of  "■  Weems  toe  bkH 
grapher  and  historian/^  inclnaed  in  his  **  Views  and  Kevtewt 
of  American  Literature,  History,  and  Fiction."* 

t  This  title  is  from  the  tenth  edition  pnbUahed  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1809.  We  presume  the  fbllowinic;  which  we  Hod  in  a 
catalogae.  to  be  the  title  Of  an  earlier  edluonof  tl»e  aame  tract 
Waema"  PhilanthropM  ;  or^  a  good  UpetUf-five  cenU  uwiA  </ 
poliUccU  lofM  pouxter^  for  hontH  Adammtet  aud  J^^iano^ 
nians. 
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before  a  masoiiio  brotherhood,  of  which  fratemitj 
WeeniH  was  a  devoted  iii«nibcr,  the  deeigimtton 
"of  Lodge  No.  50 — DuicifrieB,"  being  n frequent 
appendage  to  his  name  on  his  title-pa^.  This 
pamplilet  cuntains  an  atTectioiiate,  eimple  address 
fiMin  the  text,  "little  children  love  one  another," 
followed  bj-  eight  chapters  on  the  geveml  Eittl- 
lencies  of  a  Republic,  for  reiiBon,  safety,  wealth, 
for  &ir  play  (in  e<|unl  laws  and  tflxe*),  for  peace, 
monls,  patriotism,  and  popnlatinn.  The  style  of 
this  production  is  (jniet  for  Weeiii>",  who  gained 
otHifidence  nith  his  increasing  audience.  Its  last 
chapter  is  a  fearful  arraignment  of  ttie  murders 
of  tymnts  in  their  variouB  Byst«mi  of  wan  und 
depredation. 

Another  tract,  Hymen't  Reeruitiitg  Sergeant; 
or.  the  netp  Ma'Hmonial  Tat-loo  for  Old  Bachr- 
lon,  is  still  circulated  in  popular  form.  Tliere 
was  also  a  ecrica  of  vigorons  narratives  and  di.-- 
nanciations,  levelled  at  the  wild  crimes  of  the  u[|- 
settled  r^ons  of  the  South.  lie  took  the  titles 
of  these  from  Beynolds's  similar  impitiveineiitsof 
the  iiiiiinities  of  the  old  worid :  CotTi  Eefenge 
agaimt  ifunler ;  or,  Ihe  DrowiCd  Wi/t^  a  tra- 
fftdy,  God'i  Itmenge  agaiiiit  Adultery ;  or,  the 
Life  of  Rtbteea  Cotton.  One  of  theee  tales  of 
terror.  An  Account  of  the  ifiirdere/  Polly  Find- 
ley,  hy  her  hutband  Edwurd  Findky,  contained 
Ml  lnaori|itlon,  "Another  Hurdcr  in  old  Edge- 
(Wd,"  which  that  "dark  comer"  of  South  Carn' 
lina  was  disposed  to  resent,  Mr.  Simmi  tells  U)e 
Btory  of  the  peril  to  which  Weoms  e\|Mised  him- 
self, and  irf  his  happy  ddivery  fnim  it.  "  He 
had  iiccoann  once  1j)  traverse  tlje  tabooed  region, 
which  he  did  with  considerable  haste.  The  mads 
were  wretched,  and  his  wagon,  carrying  au  ample 
ooUeiiinon  of  his  pamphlets  and  liisttiries,  was 
heavily  laden.  It  saiiK  into  a  auogiiiire,  from 
which  his  own  unas--i:ited  strength  utterly  fiiileU 
to  extricate  it.  Ho  was  many  miles  lh>iii  hiiinnn 
habitation,  the  road  was  an  obscure  one,  uni!  tlie 
day  was  failing.  Even  a  philosopher  might  Ijave 
fett  dnbious  of  the  situation.  But  Weeins  was  a 
philosopher  of  a  peculiar  order.  He  had  his  re- 
medy. Unhitching  his  horse  he  suffered  him  to 
feed  at  leisure  in  the  wood,  while  he  hini-«lf, 
taking  his  violin  from  the  case,  took  his  seat  on  a 
log  by  the  road-side,  and  coolly  priK«oded  to  ex- 
tort from  wood  and  catgut  huoIi  strains  us,  in 
that  day  and  region,  would  have  mocked  the  be.-t 
fitntusias  of  Ole  Bull.  Tliey  were  not  less  pow- 
erthl  in  their  effect.  They  drew  to  him  an  audi- 
«(tM.  Two  wandering  buukwoodsuieD  suddeJily 
emerged  from  the  covert,  thoroughly  charmed  to 
th«  spot  by  the  old  man's  music.  Tliey  hfted  his 
wheels  out  of  the  mire,  and  he  rewarded  them  in 
ninaic.  Tliey  asked  him  many  questions,  all  of 
which  he  answered  with  his  bow.  They  were 
satisfied  with  his  respon^-ea,  and  he  wa*  thus  en- 
abled to  e^ape  in  safety  from  the  dnngorons  pre- 
eincta.  "  I  l^wk  precious  care,"  said  he,  "  to  s;iy 
nothing  of  my  name.  When  they  jiressed  the 
qnevtion,  my  nddle  drowned  their  woi'ds  and  uiy 

There  is  another  good  dramatic  anecdote  of 
Woems's  riddle.  He  was  once  reijuestud  to  assist 
with  the  Instrument  at  a  negro  merry-mnking  on 
one  of  his  southern  loure.  A  dillicully,  as  the 
itory  gow,  presented  itaeir  in  his  clerical  cliaroe- 
tfir,  and  the  impropriety  trf  a  cle^-mou  playing 


the  fiddle  nndcr-  such  drcumstances.  Be  con- 
sented, however,  willin^y  enough,  if  he  could 
fiddle  witliout  being  seen.  He  was  accordingly 
placed  behind  a  screen,  which,  as  the  jollity  of  tlu 
evening  went  on,  was  thrown  over,  and  uie  per- 
son discovered  to  the  company. 

Of  Weems's  earlier  pariah  life  wo  hnve  a  plei=- 
iitg  notice  in  the  travels  cf  John  Davis,  who  was 
in  the  United  States  from  1798  to  1603,  and  in 
the  latter  ponion  of  this  timo  freijnented  Weeiiis's 
church  at  Pohick  nhilo  be  was  living  in  the 
vicinity.     "  llithjr,"'  he  says,  "I  riHleo:i  Snndny.« 
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and  joined  the  congregation  of  Parson  Weeraii, 
a  minister  of  the  Epi^opal  |>ersuasion,  who  was 
cheerfiil  in  his  mien  that  he  might  win  men  to 
religion."  We  have  also  this  picture  of  the  place 
and  the  man :  "  A  Vii^nian  chnroh-yard  on  a 
Simday  resembles  rather  a  race-ground  than  a 
sepulchral-giMund ;  the  Indies  come  to  it  in  cat^ 
rioges,  and  the  men,  after  disn)ouuling  frota  their 
horses,  make  thom  fast  to  the  tre««.  But  tjie 
Steeples  to  the  Vii^nian  churches  were  designed, 
not  for  utihty  but  ornament;  for  the  bell  is  al- 
ways siLspendod  to  a  tree  a  few  yards  from  the 
church.  It  i^  also  observable,  that  the  gato  to  tlia 
church-yni'diBcverearet^tlly  locked  hy  the  sexton, 
who  retires  hu-t;  hi  that  had  Uervuy  and  Gray 
l>een  bom  in  Amerirot  the  preacher  of  peace 
could  not  have  itididged  in  his  Meditations  among 
the  Tombs;  nor  the  poet  produced  the  elej^tliat 
has  secured  him  immortality.  Wondur  and  igno- 
rance are  ever  reoiprocaL  I  was  confonnded  on 
first  entering  the  chnrcii-yard  at  Pohick  to  hear 
steed  tlircaten  steed  with  high  at  id  boastful  neigb. 
Nor  was  I  lose  stnnned  with  the  rattling  of  Car- 
riage wheels,  tlio  cracking  of  ivliipi,  and  the  vo- 
ciferations of  the  gentlemen  to  the  negroei  who 
accompanied  them.  But  tie  di,-conr»e  of  Parson 
Weems  calmed  every  perturbation  for  he  preached 
tlie  great  doctrines  of  salvation,  as  one  «ho  liad 
experienced  their  power.  It  wos  easy  to  discover 
that  he  felt  what  he  said;  and  indeed  so  uniform 
was  his  piety,  that  he  might  have  apjilied  to  him- 
self the  words  of  the  prophet,  'Uy  month  shull 
be  telling  of  tlie  righteousnesH  and  salvation  of 
Christ  all  the  day  long;  for  I  know  no  end 
thereof.' "  Davis  tells  ub  Unit  in  his  youth,  Weems 
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''^  aocompanied  some  yonng  Americans  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  prepared  himself  by  diligent  study 
for  the  profession  of  the  church." 

We  Imvenot  met  with  a  record  of  Weems's  birth 
or  of  his  birth-place.  His  death  took  plaoe  at 
Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  May  23,  1825. 

XABLT  AKSCDOTB  OF  WikBiniC«TOII. 

To  assist  his  son  to  overcome  that  selfish  spirit, 
which  too  often  leads  children  to  fret  and  fight  about 
trifleSy  was  a  notable  care  of  Mr.  Washington.  For 
this  purpose,  of  all  the  present*,  such  as  cakeii,  fruit, 
ifcc,  lie  received,  he  was  always  desired  to  give  a 
liberal  part  to  his  playmates.  To  enable  him  to  do 
this  with  more  alacrity,  his  father  would  remind  hiui 
of  the  love  which  he  would  hereby  gain,  and  the 
frequent  presents  which  would  in  return  be  made  to 
him ;  and  also  would  tell  of  tliat  great  and  good 
God,  who  delights  above  all  thingii  %o  see  children 
love  one  another,  aud  will  a.;iivredly  reward  them  for 
acting  so  amiable  a  pert 

Some  idea  of  Mr.  Washington's  plan  ^  education 
in  this  req[>ect  n»y  be  collected  fnnu  tiie  following 
anecdote,  related  to  me  twentyjyears  itfo  by  an  aged 
lady,  who  was  a  distant  reMUve;  and  when  a  girl 
spent  much  of  her  time  in  the  fUBily : 

"  On  a  fine  morniug,**  said  she,  "in  the  fall  of  1787, 
Mr.  Washii  gtou,  having  little  Greorge-  by  the  hand, 
come  to  tlie  door  and  asked  my  couflftn  Waahinj^n 
and  myself  to  w^Jk  with  him  to  theorchard,pronu8ing 
he  would  show  us  a  fine  si^ht  On  anivrng  at  the 
orchard,  we  were  presented  with  a  fine  sight  indeed. 
The*  whole  earth,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  was  strewed 
with  fruit:  and  yet  the  trees  were  bending  under 
the  weight  of  apples,  which  luuig  in  clusters  like 
grapes,  and  vainly  strove  to  hide  their  blushing 
cheeks  behind  the  green  leaves.  Now,  George,  said 
his  father.  Look  here,  my  son  I  Don't  you  remem- 
ber when  this  good  cousin  of  yours  brought  yon 
that  fine  large  apple  last  spring,  how  hardly  1  could 
prevail  on  you  to  divide  it  with  your  brothers  and 
sisters ;  though  I  promised  you  that  if  you  would 
but  do  it,  God  Almighty  would  give  you  plenty  of 
apples  this  falL  Poor  Geoige  could  not  say  a  word; 
but  hanging  down  his  head,  looked  quite  confused, 
while  with  his  little  naked  toes  he  scratched  in  the 
soft  ground.  Now  look  up,  my  son,  continued  his 
father:  Look  up,  George !  and  see  there  how  richly 
the  blessed  Goa  has  made  good  my  promise  to  you. 
Wherever  you  turn  your  eyes,  you  see  the  trees 
loaded  with  fine  fruit;  many  of  them  indeed  break- 
ing down,  while  the  ground  is  covered  with  mellow 
apples,  more  than  you  could  ever  eat,  my  son,  in  all 
your  lifetime. 

"  George  looked  in  silence  on  the  wide  wilderness 
•of  fhrit;  he  marked  the  busy  humming-bees,  and 
heard  the  gay  notes  of  birds,  then  lifting  his  eyes, 
filled  with  shining  moisture,  to  his  father,  he  softly 
said,  *  Well^  Pa,  only  forgive  me  thiM  time  ;  and  tee 
if  I  eter  be  <o  *tingy  any  more,*  " 

Some,  when  they  look  up  to  the  oak,  whose  giant 
arms  throw  a  darkening  shade  over  distant  acres,  or 
whose  single  trunk  lays  the  keel  of  a  man  of  war, 
cannot  bear  to  hear  of  the  time  when  this  mighty 
plant  was  but  an  acorn,  which  a  pig  could  have  de- 
molished :  but  others,  who  know  their  value,  like  to 
learn  the  soil  and  situation  which  best  produces 
such  noble  trees.  Tims,  parents  that  are  wine  will 
listen  well  pleased,  while  I  relate  how  moved  the 
steps  of  the  youthful  Washington,  whose  single 
worth  far  outweighs  all  the  oaks  of  Bashan,  and  the 
red  spicy  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Yes,  they  will  listen 
delignted  while  I  tell  of  their  Washington  in  the 
days  of  his  youth,  when  his  little  feet  were  swift 


towards  the  nests  of  birds ;  or  when,  wearied  in  tbd 
chase  of  the  butterfly,  he  Inid  him  down  on  his 
grassy  couch  and  slept,  while  miuisteriug  spirits 
with  their  roseate  wings,  fanned  his  glowing  cheeksy 
and  kissed  his  lips  of  innocence  with  that  fervent 
love  which  makes  the  Heaven  ! 

Never  did  the  wit^e  Ulysses  take  more  pains  with 
his  beloved  Telemachus,  than  did  Mr.  W  ashington 
with  George,  to  inspire  him  with  an  early  love  of 
truth,  "  Ti-uth,  George,"  (said  he)  "  is  the  loveliest 
quality  of  youth.  I  would  ride  fifty  miles,  my  son, 
to  see  tlie  little  boy  whose  heart  is  so  honest,  aud  his 
lips  so  pure,  that  we  may  depend  on  every  word  he 
says.  O  how  lovely  does  such  a  child  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  everybody  I  His  parents  dont  on  him ;  his 
relations  glory  in  him ;  they  are  constantly  praising 
him  to  their  chililren,  whom  they  beg  to  imitate  him. 
They  are  often  sending  for  him,  to  visit  them ;  and 
receive  him,  when  he  comes,  with  as  much  joy  as 
if  he  were  a  little  angel,  come  to  set  pretty  examples 
to  their  children. 

"  But,  Oh  I  how  different,  George,  is  the  case  with 
the  boy  who  is  so  g^ven  to  lying  that  nobody  can 
believe  a  word  he  sjiys  I  He  is  looked  at  with  arer- 
sion  wherever  he  goes,  and  parents  dread  to  see  him 
come  among  their  children.  Oh,  George,  my  son  I 
rather  than  see  you  come  to  this  pass,  dear  ns  yon 
are  to  my  heart,  gladly  would  I  assist  to  nail  yon 
up  in  your  little  coffin,  and  follow  you  to  your  graven 
Hard,  uideed,  would  it  be  to  me  to  sive  up  my  son, 
whose  little  feet  are  always  so  ready  to  run  about 
with  me,  and  whose  Atndly  looking  eyes  and  sweet 
prattle  make  so  large  a  part  of  my  happiness ;  but 
still  I  would  give  him  up,  rather  than  see  him  a 
common  liar. 

"  Pa,"  (said  George,  very  seriously)  "  do  I  ever  teU 
lies?" 

"No,  George,  I  thank  God  yon  do  not,  my  son; 
and  I  rejoice  in  the  hope  you  never  will  At  least, 
you  shall  never,  from  me,  have  cause  to  be  guilty  of 
so  shameful  a  thing.  Many  parents,  indeed,  even 
compel  their  children  to  this  vile  practice,  by  bar> 
barously  beating  them  for  every  little  fault ;  hence» 
on  the  next  offence,  the  little  terrified  creature  slips 
out  a  lie  !  just  to  escape  the  rod.  But  as  to  yourself^ 
George,  you  know  I  have  always  told  you,  and  now 
tell  you  again,  that,  wheneyer  by  accident  yon  do 
anything  wrong,  which  must  often  be  the  case,  as 
you  are  l)ut  a  poor  little  boy  yet,  without  experience 
or  knotdcoffe,  neyer  tell  a  falsehood  to  conceal  it; 
but  come  bravely  up,  my  son,  like  a  little  man,  and 
tell  me  of  it :  and  instead  of  beating  you,  George, 
1  will  but  the  more  honor  and  love  you  for  it,  my 
dear." 

This,  youll  say,  was  sowing  good  seed  I  Yes^^t 
was :  and  the  crop,  thank  Gc^,  was,  as  1  believe  it 
ever  will  be,  where  n  man  acts  the  true  parent,  thai 
is,  the  Guardian  Angel,  by  his  child. 

The  following  anecdote  is  a  case  in  point  It  is 
too  valuable  to  be  lost,  and  too  true  to  oe  doubted ; 
for  it  was  communicated  to  me  by  the  same  excel- 
lent Indy  to  whom  1  am  indebted  for  the  Inst 

**  When  George,"  said  she,  "  was  about  six  years 
old,  he  was  made  the  wealthy  master  of  a  haichet ! 
of  which,  like  most  little  boys,  he  was  immoderately 
fond,   and   was  constantly   going  about   chopping 
everything  that  came  in  his  way.     One  day,  m  the 
garden,  where  he  often  amused 'himself  hacking  his 
mother's  pea  sticks,  he  unluckily  tried  the  edge  of 
his  hatchet  on  the  btidy  of  a  beautiful  yonng  Enfflish 
cherry-tree,  which  he  barked  so  terribly  that  I  don*t 
believe  the  tree  ever  got  the  betler  of  it«    The  next, 
morning  the  old  gentleman  finding  out  what  had. 
befallen  his  tree,  which,  by  the  bv,  was  a  great* 
fiavorite,  came  into  the  house,  and  with  much  warmtla^ 
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ttiked  for  the  miflchievoas  anUior,  declaring  at  the 
■nne  time  that  he  would  not  have  taken  hve  gni- 
neas  for  his  tree.  Nobody  coold  tell  him  anytmng 
i^boat  it  Presently  George  and  his  hatchet  made 
their  appearance.  Otorge^  said  his  father,  do  you 
know  who  killed  that  heautifid  little  cherry  tree  yon- 
der in  the  garden  f  This  was  a  tough  question ;  and 
Georf^  staggered  under  it  for  a  moment ;  but  quick- 
ly recovered  himself,  and  looking  at  his  finther  with 
ue  sweet  face  of  vouth  brightened  with  the  inex- 
pressible charm  of  all-conquering  truth,  he  bravely 
eried  out, '/  earCt  tell  a  lie.  Pa ;  you  know  leant 
tell  a  lie,  I  did  cut  it  with  my  hatchet*  Run  to  my 
Offiu,  you  dearest  boy,  cried  his  father  in  tmnsports, 
run  to  my  arms.  Glad  am  /,  George,  that  you  killed 
my  tree;  for  you  have  paid  me  for  it  a  thousandfold. 
Bueh  an  aet  of  heroism  in  my  son  is  more  worth  than 
a  thousand  trees,  though  blossomed  with  silver,  and 
their  fruits  of  purest  gold.** 

It  was  in  this  way,  oy  interesting  at  once  both  his 
heart  and  head,  that  Mr.  Washington  conducted 
George  with  great  ease  and  plensure  along  the 
happy  paths  of  virtue.  But  well  knowing  that  his 
beioved  charge,  soon  to  be  a  man,  would  be  left 
expoeed  to  numberless  temptations,  both  from  himself 
and  from  others,  his  heart  throbbed  with  the  ten- 
derest  anxiety  to  make  him  acquainted  with  that 
OBSAT  BEING,  whoiu  to  know  and  love  is  to  possess 
the  surest  defence  against  vice,  and  the  best  of  all 
motives  to  virtue  and  happiness.  To  startle  George 
mto  a  livdy  sense  of  his  Maker,  he  fell  upon  the 
following  very  cuHuus  but  impressive  expeaient : 

One  day  he  went  into  the  garden,  and  prepared  a 
little  bed  of  finely  pnlrerized  earth,  on  wnich  he 
wrote  George's  name  at  full,  in  large  letters.  Then 
strewing  in  plenty  of  cabbage  seed,  he  covered  them 
up,  and  smoothed  all  down  nicely  with  the  roller. 
luiB  bed  he  purposely  prepared  close  alongside  of  a 
gooseberry  walk,  which  happening  at  this  time  to  be 
w^  hung  with  rfpc  fruit,  he  knew  would  be  honor* 
ed  with  George's  visits  pretty  regularly  every  day. 
Not  many  mornings  had  passed  away  before  in  canie 
'George,  with  eyes  wild  rolling,  and  hb  little  cheeks 
ready  to  burst  with  great  news, 

**0,  Pal   come  here  I   come  here!" 

••What's  the  matter,  my  son,  what's  the  matter?" 

*'  O  come  here,  I  tell  you.  Pa,  come  here  I  and  111 
■how  you  such  a  sight  as  you  never  saw  in  all  your 
fifetime." 

The  old  gentleman  suspecting  what  Geor^^e  would 
be  at^  gave  him  his  hand,  which  he  seized  with  great 
eager.. CSS,  and  tugging  him  along  through  the  gar- 
den, led  him  point  blank  to  the  bed  whereon  was 
ll^ribed,  in  large  letters,  and  in  all  the  freshness  of 
newly  sprung  plants,  the  full  name  of 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

**  There,  Pa  I"  said  George,  quite  in  an  eestocy  of 
astonishment,  **  did  you  ever  see  such  a  sight  in  all 
your  lifetime  f" 

**  Why,  it  seems  like  a  curious  affair,  sure  enough, 
George!" 

"  But,  Pa,  who  did  make  it  there!  who  did  make 
it  there  r 

"  It  grew  there  by  chance,  I  suppose,  my  son." 

•*By  chance.  Pa!  O  no!  no!  it  never  did  grow 
there  oy  chance.  Pa ;  indeed  that  it  never  did  I" 

•*  High !  why  not,  my  son  f " 

•*  Why,  Pa,  did  you  ever  see  anybody's  name  in  a 
plant  bed  before  ? 

••  Well,  but  George,  such  a  thing  might  happen, 
though  you  never  saw  it  before." 

''Ye8tPa,but  I  did  never  see  the  little  plants 
grow  up  so  as  to  make  one  single  letter  of  ray  name 
oefore.  Now  how  could  they  grow  up  so  as  to  make 
all  the  letters  of  my  name  f  And  then  standing  one 


after  another,  to  spell  my  name  so  exaeUy!    And  all 
so  neat  and  even,  too,  at  top  and  bottom !  O  Pa,  you 
must  not  say  chance  did  all  this.       Indeed  somebody 
did  it ;  and  I  dare  sa^r^  now.  Pa,  you  did  it  just  to- 
scare  me,  because  I  am  your  little  boy." 

His  father  smiled,  and  said,  **  Well,  George,  you 
have  guessed  right  I  indeed  did  it ;  but  not  to  scare 
you,  my  son ;  but  to  learn  you  a  g^reat  thing  which 
I  wish  you  to  understand.  I  want,  my  sou.  to  intro- 
dueeyou  to  your  true  Father." 

"  High,  Pa,  an't  you  my  true  father,  that  has  loved 
me,  and  been  so  good  to  me  alwajrs  ?" 

"  Yes,  George,  I  am  your  father,  as  the  world  enlls 
it ;  and  I  love  you  very  dearly  too.  But  yet  with 
all  my  love  for  you,  George,  I  am  but  a  poor  good-, 
fop-nothing  sort  of  a  father  in  oonipArisoa  of  one 
you  have." 

'*  Aye!  I  know,  well  enough,  whom  you  mean. 
Pa.     You  mean  God  Almighty,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  son,  I  mean  him  indeed.  He  is  your 
true  Father,  George." 

*'  But,  Pa,  where  is  God  Almighty  ?  I  did  never 
see  him  yet" 

**  True,  my  son ;  but  though  you  never  saw  him, 
yet  he  is  always  with  you.  You  did  not  see  me 
when  ten  days  ago  I  mnae  this  little  plant  bed,  where 
von  see  your  name  in  such  beantiful  green  letters ; 
but  though  you  did  not  see  me  here,  yet  you  know  I 
was  here !" 

"  Yes,  Pa,  that  I  do.     I  know  you  were  here." 

**  Well,  then,  and  as  my  son  could  not  believe  that 
chance  had  made  and  put  together  so  exactly  the 
letters  of  his  name,  (though  only  sixteen)  then  how 
can  he  believe  that  chance  could  have  mode  and  put 
together  all  those  millions  and  millions  of  things 
that  are  now  so  exactly  fitted  to  his  eood !  That  my 
son  may  look  at  everything  around  him,  see  I  what 
fine  eyes  he  has  got!  and  a  little  pug  nose  to  smell 
the  sweet  flowers!  and  pretty  ears  to  hear  sweet 
sounds!  and  a  lovely  mouth  for  his  bread  and  but- 
ter! and  O,  the  little  ivory  teeth  to  cut  it  for  him  I 
and  the  dear  little  tongue  to  prattle  with  his  father  I 
and  precious  little  hands  and  fingers  to  hold  his 
plajTthings !  and  beautiful  little  feet  for  him  to  run 
about  upon !  and  when  my  little  rogue  of  a  son  is 
tired  with  running  about,  the:i  the  still  niglit  comes 
for  him  to  lie  down,  and  his  mother  sings,  and  the 
little  crickets  chirp  him  to  sleep !  and  as  soon  as  he 
has  slept  enough,  and  jumps  up  fresh  and  strong  as  a 
little  buck,  there  the  sweet  golden  light  is  reaay  for 
him  !  When  he  looks  down  into  the  water,  tnere 
he  sees  the  beautiful  silver  fishes  for  him !  and  up 
in  the  trees  there  are  the  apples,  and  peaches,  ana 
thousands  oi  sweet  fruits  for  him!  and  all,  all 
around  liim,  wherever  ray  dear  boy  looks,  he  sees 
everything  just  to  his  toants  and  wishes;  the 
bubbling  springs  with  cool  sweet  water  for  him  to 
drink  !  and  the  wood  to  make  him  sparkling  fires 
when  he  is  cold !  and  beautiful  horses  for  him  to 
ride !  and  strong  oxen  to  work  for  him  1  and  the 
(food  cows  to  give  him  milk!  and  bees  to  mikesweet 
honey  for  his  sweeter  month !  and  the  little  lambs, 
with  snowy  W(k>1,  for  beautiful  clothes  for  him! 
Now,  these  and  all  the  ten  thousand  other  good  things 
more  than  my  son  can  ever  think  of,  and  all  so 
exactly  fitted  to  his  tise  and  deliaht — Now  how 
could  chance  ever  have  done  all  this  for  my  little 
son  f     Oh,  George  ! — " 

He  would  have  gone  on,  but  George,  who  had 
hung  upon  his  father's  words  with  looks  and  eyes  of 
all-devouring  attention,  here  broke  out — 

'*  Oh.  Pa,  that's  enough !  that's  enough  I  It  can't 
be  chance,  in<leed,  it  can't  be  chance,  tliat  made  and 
gave  me  all  these  tilings." 

**  What  was  it  then,  do  you  think,  my  sont" 
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"  Indeed,  Pa,  I  don't  know  uuleas  it  was  God  Al- 
mighty r 

**  Yee,  George,  he  it  was,  my  sou,  and  nobody 
else." 

"  Well,  but  Pa,*'  continued  George,  "  does  God 
Almiglity  give  me  everything  /  Don't  you  give  me 
same  thingi^  Pa?" 

"  I  give  you  something  indeed  I  Oh,  how  can  I 
give  you  anything,  George!  I  who  have  nothing  on 
earth  that  1  can  call  my  own,  no,  not  even  the 
breath  I  draw  I" 

"High,  Pal  Isn't  that  great  big  house  your 
house,  and  this  garden,  and  the  horses  yonder,  and 
oxen,  and  sheep,  and  trees,  and  everything,  isn't  all 
yours.  Pa  f" 

**  Oh  no,  my  son !  No !  Why  you  make  me 
shrink  into  nothing,  George,  when  you  talk  of  all 
these  belonging  to  me^  who  oan*t  even  make  a  grain 
of  sand  !  Oh,  how  could  I,  my  son,  have  given  life 
to  those  great  oxen  and  horses,  when  I  can't  give 
life  even  to  a  fly  ?  No,  for  if  tlie  poorest  fly  were 
killed,  it  is  not  your  father,  George,  nor  all  the  men 
in  the  world  tliat  could  ever  make  iiiin  alive  again  1" 

At  this  George  fell  into  a  profound  silence,  while 
his  pensive  looks  showed  that  his  youtliful  soul  was 
laboring  with  some  idea  never  felt  before.  Perhaps 
it  was  at  this  moment  that  the  good  Spirit  of  God 
ingrafted  on  his  heart  that  germ  of  pietyt  which 
filled  his  after  life  with  so  many  of  the  precious 
fruits  of  morality. 

KXnm'S  ▲TTKMPT  AT    ▲    NEW    KEUQIOM — rSOM  THX  LIFX  OF 

rnAKKUif. 

Ben  was  naturally  comic  in  a  high  degree,  and 
tliis  pleasant  vein,  greatly  improved  by  his  pr&^ent 
golden  prospects,  betrayed  him  into  many  a  frolic 
with  Keimer,  to  whom  he  had  prudently  attached 
himself  as  a  journeyman,  until  the  Annis  should  sail 
The  reader  will  excuse  Ben  for  these  frolics  when  he 
comes  to  learn  what  were  their  aims  ;  as  also  what 
an  insufferable  old  creature  tliis  Keimer  was.  Silly 
as  a  BOOST,  yet  vain  as  a  jay,  and  garrulous  as  a  pub, 
he  could  never  rest  but  when  in  a  stiff  argument, 
and  acting  the  orator,  at  which  he  looked  on  Cicero 
himself  as  but  a  boy  to  him.  Here  was  a  fine  target 
for  Ben's  Socbatic  abtilleby,  which  he  frequently 
played  off  on  the  old  Pomposo  witli  great  effect 
oy  questions  artfully  put,  he  would  obtain  of  him 
certain  points,  which  Keimer  readily  granted,  as 
seeing  in  them  no  sort  of  connexion  with  the  matter 
in  debate.  But  yet  these  points,  when  granteil,  like 
distant  nets  slyly  hauling  round  a  porpoise  or  stur- 
geon, would,  bv  degrees,  so  completely  circumvent 
Uie  silly  fish,  that  with  all  his  flouncing  and  fury  he 
could  never  extricate  himself,  but  rather  got  more 
deeply  entangled.  Often  caught  in  this  way,  he 
became  at  last  so  afraid  of  Ben's  mtestions,  that  he 
would  turn  as  mad  when  one  of  Uiem  was  **  poked 
at  him"  as  a  bull  at  sight  of  a  scarlet  cloak ;  and 
would  not  answer  the  simplest  question  without 
first  asking, '*to«//,  and  tehat  would  you  make  of 
that  r  He  came  at  length  to  form  so  exalted  an 
opinion  of  Ben's  talents  for  refutation,  that  he 
seriously  proposed  to  him  one  day  that  they  should 
turn  out  together  and  preach  up  a  New  Kexioion  I 
Keimer  was  to  preach  and  make  tlie  converts,  and 
Ben  to  answer  and  put  to  silence  the  gainsayera. 
He  said  a  vorld  of  money  might  be  made  by  it. 

On  hearing  the  outlines  of  this  new  religion,  Ben 
found  great  fault  witli  it.  This  he  did  only  that  he 
might  have  another  frolic  with  Keimer;  but  his 
froucs  were  praiseworthy,  for  they  all  **  leaned  to 
virtue's  side.  The  truth  is,  he  saw  that  Keimer 
was  prodigiously  a  hypocrite.  At  every  whi]^titch 
he  could  play  the  knave,  and  then  for  a  pretence 


would  read  his  Bible.  But  it  was  not  the  moral 
part  of  the  Bible,  tlie  sweet  precepts  and  parables 
of  the  Gospel  that  he  read.  No,  verily.  Food  so 
angelic  was  not  at  all  to  the  tooth  of  his  childish 
fancy,  which  delighted  in  nothing  but  the  novel  and 
curious.  Like  too  many  of  the  saints  now-a-days, 
he  would  rather  read  about  the  witch  of  Endob, 
tlian  the  good  Sam abttan,  and  hear  a  sermon  on  the 
brazen  candlesticks  than  on  the  love  of  God.  And 
then,  O  dear  1  who  was  Melchizedeck  f  Or  where 
was  the  land  of  Nod  f  Or,  was  it  in  tlie  shape  of  a 
serpent  or  a  monkey  that  the  devil  temptea  Eve  f 
As  he  was  one  day  poring  over  the  pentateuch  as 
busy  after  some  nice  game  of  this  sort  as  a  terrier 
on  the  track  of  a  wcuzel,  he  came  to  that  famous 
text  where  Moses  says,  "  thou  shall  not  mar  the  cor' 
ners  of  thy  beard"  Aye !  tliis  was  the  divinity  for  ' 
Keimer.  It  struck  him  like  a  new  light  from  the 
clouds :  then  rolling  his  eyes  as  from  an  apparition, 
he  exclaimed,  "  miserable  man  that  I  am  1  and  was  , 
I  indeed  forbidden  to  mar  even  the  comers  of  my 
beard,  and  have  I  been  all  this  time  shaving  myself 
as  smooth  as  an  eunuch  1  Fire  and  brimstone,  how 
have  you  been  boiling  up  for  me,  and  I  knew  it  not! 
Hell,  deepest  hell  is  my  portion,  that's  a  clear  case, 
unless  I  reform.  And  reform  I  will  if  I  Uve.  Yes. 
my  poor  naked  chin,  if  ever  I  but  get  another  crop 
upon  thee  and  I  suffer  it  to  be  touched  by  the  un- 
godly steel,  then  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cun- 
ning." 

From  that  day  he  became  as  shy  of  a  razor  as 
ever  Samson  was.  His  long  black  whiskers 
'*  whistled  in  the  wind"  And  then  to  see  how  he 
would  stand  up  bofoi  e  his  glass  and  stroke  them 
down,  it  would  have  reminded  you  of  some  ancient 
Druid,  adjusting  the  »acred  Mistletoe, 

Ben  could  not  bear  that  sight  Such  shameless 
neglect  of  angel  morality,  and  yet  such  fidgetticg 
about  a  goatish  beard  I  "  Heavei.s,  sir,"  said  he  to 
Keimer,  one  day  in  the  midst  of  a  hot  argument^ 

**  Who  can  think,  with  common  Fenre, 
A  smooth  »Iuvod  face  gives  God  oft'cncet 
Or  tliat  A  whisker  iiatli  a  charm, 
Eternal  Justice  to  disarm  V 

He  even  proposed  to  him  to  get  shaved.  Keimer 
swore  outright  tliat  he  would  never  lose  his  beard 
A  stiff  altercation  ensued.  But  Keimer  getting 
angry,  Ben  agreed  at  last  to  give  up  the  beaird.  He 
said  that, "  as  the  beard  at  best  was  but  an  ^eternal, 
a  mere  excrescence,  he  would  not  insist  on  that  as 
so  very  essential  But  certainly,  sir,"  continued  he» 
"  there  is  one  thing  tliat  is." 

Keimer  wanted  to  know  what  that  waa. 

**  Why,  sir,"  added  Ben,  "  this  turning  out  a^ 
preaching  up  a  New  Religion,  is,  without  doubt,  a 
very  serious  affair,  and  ought  not  to  be  undertaken 
too  hastily.  Much  time,  sir,  in  my  opinion  at  least, 
should  be  spent  in  making  preparation,  in  which 
fastii:g  should  certainly  have  a  large  share.** 

Keimer,  who  was  a  great  glutton,  said  he  ooold 
never  fast. 

Ben  then  insisted  that  if  they  were  not  to  Cm! 
altogether,  they  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  abstain  from 
animal  fooil,  and  live  as  the  saints  of  old  did,  on 
vegetables  and  water. 

Keimer  shook  his  head,  and  said  that  if  ho  were 
to  live  on  vegetables  and  water,  he  should  soon  die 

Ben  assured  him  that  it  was  entirely  a  mistake 
He  had  tried  it  often,  he  said,  and  could  testify  from 
his  own  experience  that  he  was  never  more  healthy 
and  cheerful  than  when  he  lived  on  vegetables 
"  Die  from  feeding  on  vegetables,  indeed  1  Why^ 
sir,  it  contradicts  reason  ;  and  contradicts  ailbistorr,^ 
ancient  and  profane.  Tliere  was  Daniel,  and  hi 
three  young  friends^  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed 
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nego,  who  fed  on  a  vegetable  diet,  of  choice ;  did 
they  lauguiiih  aud  die  of  it  t  Or  rather  did  tliey 
not  displuy  a  rouge  of  health  and  fire  of  genius,  fur 
beyond  thoee  silly  youths  who  crammed  on  all  the 
luxuries  of  the  royal  table?  And  that  amiable 
Italian  nobleman,  Lewid  Cornaro,  who  says  of 
bread,  that  it  was  such  a  dainty  tor  his  palate,  that 
he  was  almost  afraid,  at  times,  it  was  too  good  for 
him  to  eat;  did  he  languish  and  die  of  this  simple 
fare?  On  the  contrary,  did  he  not  outlive  three 
generations  of  gratified  epicures,  and  after  all,  go 
off  in  his  second  century,  like  a  bird  of  Paradise, 
singing  the  praises  of  Temperance  and  Virtue  f  And 
pray,  sir,**  continued  Ben,  '*  where's  the  wonder  of 
all  this  f  Must  not  the  blood  that  is  formed  of  vege- 
tables be  the  purest  in  nature?  And  then,  as  the 
ifttrita  depend  on  the  bloud,  must  not  the  spirits  se- 
creted mm  sueh  blood  be  the  purest  too  f  And 
when  this  is  the  case  with  the  Dlood  aud  spirits, 
which  are  the  very  life  of  the  man,  must  not  that 
man  enjoy  the  best  chance  for  such  healthy  secre- 
tions and  circulations  as  are  most  conducive  to  long 
and  happy  life  ?*' 

While  Ben  argued  at  this  rate,  Keimer  regarded 
him  with  a  look  which  sccme  1  to  sny,  "  Very  true, 
air;  all  this  is  very  true,  but  still  I  cannot  ffo  it.** 

Ben,  still  unwilling  to  give  up  his  point,  thought 
he  would  make  one  more  push  at  him.  *'  What  a 
pity  it  is,**  sail!  he  with  a  sigh,  '*  that  tlic  blessingi 
of  so  sublime  a  religion  should  be  all  lost  to  tlic 
worlJ,  merely  for  lock  of  a  little  fortitude  on  the 
part  of  its  propagators." 

This  WAi  touching  him  on  the  right  string  ;  for 
Keimer  was  a  man  of  such  vanity,  tiiat  a  little  flat- 
tery would  put  him  up  to  anything.  So  after  a  few 
henu  and  Aa«,  he  said,  he  believed  ho  would,  at  any 
rate,  make  a  trial  of  this  new  regimen. 

Havi  ig  thus  carried  his  point,  Ben  immediately 
engaged  a  \H)or  old  woman  of  the  neighborhood  to 
become  their  cook ;  and  gave  her  off-haad,  written 
receipts  for  three  and  forty  dishes;  not  ohe  of 
whicn  contained  a  single  atom  of  fish,  fiesh,  or  fowl. 
For  their  first  day's  breakfast  o:i  the  new  regimen^ 
the  old  woman  treated  them  with  a  tureen  of  oat- 
meal gruel.  Keimer  was  particularly  fond  of  his 
breakust,  at  which  a  nice  beef-steak  with  onion 
aance  was  a  standing  dish.  It  was  as  good  as  a 
&rce  to  Ben,  to  see  with  what  an  eye  Keimer  re- 
garded the  turee.i,  whcii,  entering  the  room,  in  pl:ice 
of  his  steak,  hot,  smoking,  and  savory,  he  beheld 
this  pale,  meagre-looking  slop. 

•'What  have  you  got  there?**  said  he,  with  a 
risage  gmm,  and  scowli.ig  eye. 

••  A  <Ssh  of  hasty  pudding,**  replied  Ben,  with  the 
smile  of  an  innocent  youth  who,  had  a  keen  appe- 
tite, with  something  ^ood  to  satisfy  it ;  ^*  a  dish  of 
niee  hasty  pudding,  sir,  made  of  oats." 

*'  Of  OATS  ?**  retorted  Keimer,  with  a  voice  raised 
to  a  scream. 

**  Yes,  sir,  oata"  rejoined  Ben ;  "  oats,  that  pre- 
cious grain  which  gives  such  elegance  and  fire  to 
our  noblest  of  quadrupeds,  the  horse.*' 

Keimer  growled  out,  that  he  was  no  horse  to  eat 
o«t& 

"  No  matter  for  that,**  replied  Ben,  "  *tis  equally 
good  for  men." 

Keimer  denied  that  any  human  being  ever  eat 
oata. 

"  Aye r  said  Ben, ''and  pray  what's  become  of 
the  Scotch?  Don't  they  live  on  oats?  And  yet, 
where  will  you  find  a  people  so '  bonny,  bly the,  and 
gay  r  a  nation  of  such  wits  and  warriors  ?' 

As  there  was  no  answering  this,  Keimer  sat  down 
to  tl^e  tureen,  and  swallowed  a  few  spoonfuls,  but 
not  without  making  as  many  wry  faces  as  if  it  had 


been  so  much  jalap ;  while  Ben,  all  smile  and  chat, 
breakfasted  most  aeliciously. 

At  dinner,  by  Ben's  order,  the  old  woman  paraded 
a  trencher  piled  up  with  potatoes.  Keimer  s  grum- 
bling fit  came  on  him  again.  "He  saw  clear 
enough,**  he  said,  "  that  he  was  to  be  poisoned.'* 

"  Foh  I  cheer  up,  man,**  replied  Ben ;  **  this  is 
your  right  preacher's  bread.** 

*'  Bread  the  d — i!"  replied  Keimer,  snarling. 

*'  Yes,  bread,  sir,"  continued  Ben,  pleasantly;  "the 
bread  of  /t/tf,  sir ;  for  where  do  you  find  such  healtii 
and  spirits,  sueh  bloom  and  beauty,  as  among  the 
honest-hearted  Irish,  and  yet  for  their  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper,  the  potato  is  their  tetotum ;  the 
JirMty  ieeoTid,  ana  third  course." 

In  this  way,  Ben  and  his  old  woman  went  on  with 
Keimer ;  daily  ringing  the  changes  on  oatmeal  gruel, 
roasted  potatoes,  boiled  rice,  a.id  so  on,  through  the 
whole  family  of  roots  and  grains  in  all  their  various 
genders,  mooils,  and  tenses. 

Sometimes,  like  a  restire  mule,  Keimer  would 
kick  up  and  show  strong  symptoms  of  flying  the 
way.  But  then  Ben  would  pricK  him  up  again  with 
a  touch  of  his  ruling  passion,  vanity.  *'  U>iiv  think, 
Mr.  Keimer,"  he  would  say,  *'  only  think  what  has 
been  done  by  the  founders  of  new  religiont :  how 
tliey  have  enlightened  the  ignorant,  polished  the 
tudet  civilized  the  savage,  and  made  heroes  of  those 
who  were  little  better  than  brutes.  Tliink,  sir,  what 
Moses  did  among  the  stiff-necked  JeWs ;  what  Maho- 
met did  among  the  wild  Arabs  ;  nnd  what  you  may 
do  among  these  gentle  drab-coated  Pennsylvanians. 
This,  like  a  spur  in  the  flank  of  a  iaded  horse,  gave 
Keimer  a  new  start,  and  pushed  him  on  afresh  to 
his  gruel  breakfasts  and  potato  dinners.  Ben  strove 
hard  to  keep  him  u[)  to  this  gait  Often  at  table, 
and  especially  when  he  saw  that  Keimer  was  in 
good  humour  and  fed  kindly,  he  would  ^ive  a  loose 
to  fancy,  and  point  the  advantages  of  their  new  regi- 
men in  the  most  glowing  colors.  "Aye,  sir,"  he 
would  say,  letting  drop  at  the  same  time  his  spoon, 
as  in  an  ecstacy  of  his  subject,  while  his  pudding  on 
the  platter  cooled,  "  aye,  sir,  now  we  are  beginning 
to  live  like  men  going  a  preaching  indeed.  Let 
your  epicures  gormandize  tlieir  fowl,  fish,  and  flesh, 
with  draughts  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Such  gross, 
inflammatory  food  may  suit  the  brutal  votaries  of 
Mars  and  Venus.  But  our  views,  sir,  are  different 
altogether;  we  are  going  to  teach  wisdom  and 
benevolence  to  mankind.  This  is  a  heavenly  work, 
sir,  and  our  minds  ought  to  be  heavenly.  Now,  as 
the  mind  depends  greatly  on  the  body,  and  the  body 
on  the  food,  we  should  certainly  select  that  which  is 
of  the  most  pure  and  refining  quality.  And  this, 
sir,  is  exactly  the  food  to  our  purpose.  This  mild 
potato,  or  this  gentle  pudding,  is  the  thing  to  insure 
the  light  sto!niich,  the  cool  liver,  the  clear  head,  and 
above  all,  those  celestial  passions  which  become  a 
preacher  that  would  moralize  the  world.  And  these 
celestial  passions,  sir,  let  me  add,  thougli  I  don't 
pretend  to  be  a  prophet,  these  celestial  passions,  sir, 
were  you  but  to  stick  to  this  diet,  woula  soon  shine 
out  in  your  countenance  with  such  apostolic  majesty 
and  grace,  as  would  strike  all  beholders  with  reve- 
rence, and  enable  you  to  carry  the  world  before  yoiu" 

Such  was  the  style  of  Ben's  rhetoric  with  old 
Keimer.  But  it  could  not  all  do.  For  though  these 
harangues  would  sometimes  make  him  fancy  himself 
as  big  as  Zoroaster  or  Confucius,  nnd  talk  as  if  he 
should  soon  have  the  whole  country  running  after 
him,  and  worshipping  him  for  the  Great  Lama  of 
the  west ;  yet  this  divinity  fit  was  too  much  against 
the  grain  to  last  long.  Unfortunately  for  poor 
Keimer,  the  kitchen  lay  between  him  ana  his  bishop- 
ric :  and  both  nature  and  habit  had  so  wedded  him 
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to  that  BwiniBh  idol,  that  nothing  could  diTorce  him. 
So  alter  having  been  led  by  Ben  a  "  very  d — I  of  a 
lifc^'  OS  he   called  it,  *'for  three  tnonthn"  his  flesh- 

1K>t  appetites  prevailed,  and  he  swore,  "  by  his  whi*- 
cers,  he  wotUd  suffer  it  no  longer.**  Accordingly  he 
ordered  a  nice  roost  i>ig  for  dinner,  and  desired  Ben 
to  invite  a  young  friend  to  dine  with  them.  Ben 
did  so:  but  neither  himself  nor  his  young  friend 
were  anything  the  better  for  the  pig.  For  before 
they  could  arrive,  the  pig  being  done,  and  his  appe- 
tite beyond  all  restraint,  Kcimer  had  fallen  on  it  and 
devoured  the  whole.  And  there  he  sat  panting  and 
toq)id  as  an  Amacx>nda  who  had  just  swallowed  a 
young'butfalo.  But  still  his  looks  gave  sign  that 
the  "  Ministers  of  Grace  "  had  not  entirely  deserted 
him,  for  at  sight  of  Bon  and  his  young  friend,  he 
blushed  up  to  the  eyelids,  and  in  a  glow  of  scarlet, 
which  showed  that  he  paid  dear  for  his  whistle 
(gluttony),  he  apologized  lor  disappointing  them  of 
their  dinner.  "  Indeed,  the  smell  of  the  pig,**  he 
said,  "  was  so  sweet,  and  the  nicely  brownea  skin  so 
inviting,  especially  to  him  who  had  been  long  starv- 
ed, that  for  the  soul  of  him  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  taste  it — and  then,  O !  if  Lucifer  him- 
self had  been  at  the  door,  he  must  have  gone  on,  let 
what  would  have  been  the  consequences."  He  snid, 
too,  **  that  for  his  part  he  was  glad  it  was  a  pia  and 
not  a  hog,  for  that  he  verily  believed  he  should  have 
bursted  himself.'*  Then  Ieai.i:.g  back  in  his  chair 
and  pressing  \m  swollen  abdomen  with  his  paws,  he 
exclaimed,  with  an  awkwai-d  laugh,  "  Well,  I  don't 
believe  1  was  ever  cut  out  for  a  bishop !"  Here 
ended  the  farce :  for  Keimer  never  after  this  uttered 
another  word  about  his  New  Reugion. 

Ben  used,  laughing,  to  say  that  he  drew  Keimer 
into  this  scrape  that  he  might  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
of  starving  him  out  of  his  gluttony.  And  he  did  it 
also  that  he  might  save  the  more /or  books  and  canr 
dies :  their  vegetable  regimen  costing  him,  in  all, 
rather  less  than  three  cents  a  day  1  To  tliose  who 
can  spend  twenty  times  this  sum  on  tobacco  and 
whiskey  alone,  three  cents  per  day  must  appear  a 
scurvy  allowance,  and  of  course  poor  Ben  must  be 
sadly  pitied.  But  such  philosophers  should  remem- 
ber that  all  depends  on  our  loves,  whose  property  it 
is  to  make  bitter  thhigs  sweet,  and  heavy  tilings  light 

For  example :  to  lie  out  in  the  darksome  swiuiip 
with  no  other  canopy  but  the  sky,  and  no  bed  but 
the  cold  ground,  and  his  only  music  the  midnight 
owl  or  screaming  alligator,  seems  terrible  to  servile 
minds ;  but  it  was  joy  to  Marion,  whose  "  whole 
soul"  as  General  Lee  well  observes,  **  ujas  devoted  to 
liberty  and  country.** 

So,  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  dirty  printing-office, 
with  no  dinner  but  a  bit  of  bread,  no  supper  but  an 
apple,  must  appear  to  every  epicure  as  it  did  to 
Keimer,  **  a  tnere  d—l  of  a  life  ;  but  it  was  joy  to 
Ben,  whose  whole  soul  was  on  his  books,  as  the 
sacred  lamps  that  were  to  guide  him  to  usefulness 
and  glory. 

Happy  he  who  early  strikes  into  the  path  of  wis- 
dom, and  bravely  walKs  therein  till  habit  sprinkles 
it  with  roses.  He  shall  be  led  as  a  iamb  among  the 
green  pastures  along  the  water  courses  of  pleasure, 
Dor  shall  he  ever  experience  the  pang  of  those 

Who  see  the  rifrht,  and  approTe  it-too; 
CoDdenin  the  wrong— and  yet  the  wrong  pnrsae. 

JEDIDIAH  MOESK 


The  author  of  the  first  geography  of  the  United 
States,  Jedidiah  Morse,  was  a  deeoendant  of  an 


old  New  England  family,  and  was  bom  at  Wood 
stock,  Oonn.,  in  1761.  He  became  a  graduate  of 
Yale  in  I'TSS,  and  was  instidled  minister  of  the 
church  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  April  80,  1789, 
where  he  remained  until  1821.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  parsed  at  New  Haven,  where  he 
died,  June  9,  1826.  He  published  a  number  of 
sermons,  delivered  on  thanksgivings,  fasts,  and 
other  special  occasions ;  a  woi*k  on  tiie  election 
of  a  HoUis  professor  of  divinity,  in  1805 ;  a  brief 
abridgment  of  the  History  of  New  England  ;  a 
General  Gaeetteer  ;  and  his  Geography^  the  first 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  l'i89.  "Four 
years,'*  he  states,  "  were  employed  in  this  work, 
during  which  period  he  visited  the  several  states 
of  the  Union,  maintained  an  extensive  correspon- 
dence with  men  of  science,  and  submitted  his 
manuscripts  to  the  in8i)ection  of  gentlemen  in  the 
states  which  they  particularly  described  for  their 
correction."  The  portion  devoted  to  the  United 
States  occupies  480  out  of  the  530  closely  printed 
octavo,  pages,  and  contains  a  full  description  not 
only  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country,  but 
of  its  history,  and  is  especially  valuable  for  its 
minute  account  of  the  chief  towns  and  citiee,  and 
its  goi^iping  observation  upon  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  i)eople  of  the  different  statea.  He 
also  published  in  1822  a  Beportofa  Tour  amon^ 
the  Indians  in  the  Summer  of  1820,  made  in  pur- 
suance of  a  commis^ion  from  government. 

ALBEBT  GALLATIN. 

Albebt  Gallatin  was  bom  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, January  20,  1761.  His  parents  died  in  his 
infancy;  but  by  the  care  of  a  distant  lady  relative 
of  his  mother,  he  received  an  excellent  education. 
After  graduating  m  1799  from  the  university  of 
his  native  city,  he  emigrated  to  America,  and 
landed  at  Boston,  July  14,  1780.  Meeting  here 
with  some  friends  of  his  family  who  designed 
fettling  in  Maine,  he  accompanied  them  to  their 
destination,  near  the  fort  at  Machias.  On  ar- 
riving there,  he  found  the  commander.  Captain 
John  Allen,  engaged  in  raising  a  company  of  vo- 
lunteers to  march  to  the  defence  of  PassaniR- 
quoddy.  He  not  only  joined  and  accompanied 
tiie  expedition,  but  loaned  the  commanding 
ofiScer  six  hundred  dollars,  nearly  all  the  money 
he  had,  taking  an  order  on  tlie  government  ii 
payment.  On  his  return  to  Bot^ton,  he  fi 
the  treasur}'  destitute  of  funds,  and,  unable  t 
wait  for  the  chances  of  its  replenishment,  w 
forced  to  sell  his  claim  for  one  third  of  its  Tahie. 
In  1782  he  was  appointed  teacher  of 
in  Harvard  ColKge,  and  in  the  following 
removed  to  Virginia.  Here  he  was  brought  int 
prominent  notice  by  the  ability  with  which  h 
argued  the  claims  of  some  foreign  capitalists  wh^ 
had  made  large  adv.'inces  to  the  state  of  Virginiar~ 
We  next  find  him  purchasing,  witli  the  patrimon- 
whicli  he  ha<l  drawn  from  Europe,  an  extensi 
tract  in  the  west  of  the  state.  It  was  probabl 
while  engaged  in  examining  these  lands,  that 
interview  occurred  with  General  Washini 
which  is  related  in  Mr.  John  R.  Bartlett's  ad 
before  tlie  N.  Y.  Historical  Society*  on  the  dt- 
cease  of  Mr.  Gallatin. 
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"  Mr.  Gallatin  said  he  first  met  General  Washing^n 
at  the  office  of  a  Litid  Age.it,  near  the  Kenawlia 
river,  iu  North  Weateru  Virginia,  where  he  (Mr.  G.) 
hud  been  engaged  in  surveying.  The  office  consist- 
ed of  a  log  liouse,  14  feet  square,  iu  which  was  but 
oae  room.  In  one  corner  of  this  was  a  bed  for  the 
use  of  the  agent  General  Washington,  who  owned 
large  tracts  of  land  in  this  region,  was  then  visiting 
them  in  company  with  his  nephew,  and  at  the  same 
time  examining  the  country  with  a  view  of  opening 
A  road  across  the  Alleghauies.  Many  of  the  settlers 
Aint  hunters  familiar  with  the  country,  had  been  in- 
vited to  meet  the  General  at  this  place,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  him  such  information  as  would  enable 
Aim  to  select  the  most  eligible  pass  for  the  con- 
templated road.  Mr.  Gallatin  felt  a  desire  to  meet 
this  great  man,  and  determined  to  await  his  arri- 
vaL 

"On  his  arrival.  General  Washington  took  his  seat 
at  a  pine  table  in  the  log  cabin,  or  rather  land 
agents  office,  surrounded  by  the  men  who  had 
eome  to  meet  him.  They  all  stood  up,  as  there  was 
no  room  for  seats.  Some  of  the  more  fortunate, 
however,  secured  quarters  on  the  bed.  They  then 
imderwent  an  exaniiuatioa  by  the  Generaf,  who 
wrote  down  all  the  particulars  stated  by  them.  He 
was  very  in(|uisitive,  questioning  one  after  the 
other,  and  noting  down  oil  they  said.  Mr.  Gallatin 
Mood  among  the  others  in  the  crowd,  tliough  quite 
near  the  table,  and  listened  attentively  to  the 
numerous  queries  put  by  the  General,  and  very 
soon  discovered  from  the  various  relations  which 
was  the  only  practicable  pass  through  which  the 
road  could  be  made.  He  felt  uneasy  at  the  in- 
decision of  the  General,  when  the  point  was  so  evi- 
dent to  him,  and  without  reflecting  on  the  impro- 
priety of  it,  suddenly  interrupted  him,  saying,  '  Oh, 
it  is  plain  enough,  such  a  place  (a  spot  just  mentioned 
by  one  of  the  settlers)  is  tne  most  practicable.'  The 
good  people  stared  at  the  young  surveyor  (for  tliey 
*only  knew  him  as  such)  with  surprise,  wonaering  at 
his  ooldness  in  thrusting  his  opinion  unasked  upon 
the  General 

"  The  interruption  put  a  sudJen  stop  to  General 
Washin^n's  inquiries.  He  laid  down  his  pen, 
raised  hia  eyes  from  his  paper,  and  cast  a  stern  look 
at  Mr.  Gallatin,  evidently  offended  at  the  intrusion 
of  his  opinion,  but  said  not  a  word.  Resuming  his 
former  attitude,  he  continued  his  interrogations  for 
a  few  minutes  longer,  when,  suddenly  stopping,  he 
threw  down  his  pen,  turned  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  and 
•aid, '  Yon  are  rignt,  sir.' 

** '  It  was  so  on  all  occasions  with  General  Wash- 
ington,' remarked  Mr.  Gallatin  to  me.  *  He  was 
dow  in  forming  an  opinion,  and  never  decided  until 
he  knew  he  was  right" 

**  To  continue  the  narrative :  the  General  stayed 
here  all  night,  occupying  the  bed  alluded  to,  while 
hia  nephew,  the  land  agent,  and  Mr.  Galbtin  rolled 
themselyes  in  blankets  and  buffalo  ski. is,  and  lay 
upon  the  bare  floor.  After  the  examinutioa  men- 
tioned, and  when  the  party  went  out,  General 
Washington  inquired  who  the  young  man  was  who 
had  interrupted  him,  made  his  acquaintance,  and 
learned  all  the  particulars  of  his  history.  They 
ooeasionally  nlet  afterwards,  and  tlie  General  urged 
Mr.  Gallatin  to  become  his  land  agent ;  bnt  as  Mr. 
Gallatin  was  then,  or  intended  soon  to  become,  the 
<»wner  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  he  was  compelled  to 
decline  the  fiivorable  offer  made  him  by  General 
Washington." 

Gallatin  was  prevented  from  settling  on  his 
lands  in  consequence  of  the  hostilities  of  the 
Indians,  and  in  1786  purcliased  a  farm  on  the 


Monougahcla,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  borders  of 
Virginia. 

In  1789  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention assembled  to  amend  the  constitution  of 
the  state,  and  in  the  following  year  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  same  com- 
monwealth, lie  soon  became  the  leading  mem- 
ber of  that  body,  by  whom  he  was  chosen  in 
1798  United  Stntos  Senator. 

He  took  his  seat,  but  retained  it  only  two 
months,  it  being  then  decided,  after  elaborate 
argument,  by  a  strict  party  vote  of  fourteen  to 
twelve,  that  he  was  ineligible  to  the  office.  The 
point  in  dispute  related  to  the  period  from  which 
his  citizenship  was  to  be  dated. 

In  1794  Mr.  Gallatin  married  a  daughter  of 
Commodore  Nicholson,  and  returning  to  his  resi- 
dence in  Pennsylvania,  was  soon  again  engaged 
in  public  affairs  in  consequence  of  the  insurrec- 
tion against  the  excise  duty  then  levied  by  Con- 
gress, lie  attended  a  public  meeting  of  citizens 
of  the  western  ooontiea,  oalled  to  take  in  consi- 
deration the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  arising 
from  this  difficulty,,  and  by  his  influence  suc- 
ceeded in  prevenung  tbft  panoage  of  resolutions 
of  a  violent  and  treasonable.. nature,  and  pro- 
curing the  appakABWA  of  delegates  to  treat  with 
those  app<^iiM^ibr  the  piii]K)6e  by  the  federal 
and  state  gorenuneiits. 

On  the  fborteenth  of  October,  in  the  same  year, 
he  was  elected  member  of  Congress  for  the  district 
adjacent  to  that  in  which  he  resided.  Ho  was 
put  up,  witliout  his  knowledge,  as  an  independent 
candidate,  in  opposition  to  the  nominees  of  the 
two  regular  parties,  on  the  express  ground  of  his 
recent  service  in  the  cause  of  order. 

Grallatin  entered  Congre:>s  Dec,  1795,  and  was 
thrioe  re-elected  by  the  same  district,  but  was 
prevented  from  serving  his  fourth  term  by  his 
apix)intment  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  Mr. 
Jefferson.  He  at  once  became  the  lender  of  the 
republican  party.  His  services  to  the  country  in 
its  linancial  relations  have  been  universally  ac- 
knowledged. He  opposed  the  increase  of  the 
national  debt,  and  prepared  the  way  for  its 
gradual  extinction.  He  was  a  warm  advocate  of 
internal  improvements,  and  particularly  of  the 
National  Road  and  of  the  Coast  Survey.  He 
also  systematize<l  the  mode  of  disposal  of  the  pub- 
lic lands.  In  1818  he  retired  from  the  Cabinet  to 
take  part  with  Adams  and  Clay  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace  with  Great  Britain. 

From  1816  to  1823  he  resided  in  Paris,  as  the 
minister  of  the  United  States.  In  1826  he  was 
appniiited  to  similar  otHce  at  the  court  of  Great 
Britain.  His  intercourse  with  both  governments 
was  signalized  by  treaties  and  other  measures  of 
great  benefit  to  the  United  States. 

In  1827  he  returned  to  his  adopted  country, 
and  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  Here  he  soon  after  his  return 
pre|)ared  the  argument  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  laid  before  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands as  umpire  on  the  Maine  boundary  question. 
An  elaborate  essay  on  the  siimo  subject  appeared 
from  his  pen  in  1840.  In  1831  Gallatin  pub- 
lished Considerations  on  the  Currency  and  Bank- 
ing System  of  the  United  States^  in  which  ho 
reviewed  the  laws  of  paper  money  and  the  Bank- 
ing system  of  the  United  States,  with  its  metallic 
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ba«3  and  tho  snpprcssion  of  Binull  notes,  as 
aa  tlio  C<institutii>[ial  jiowera  of  Ciinsii'ss.  ftdv 
eating  tlie  odvanLnfrej  of  a  regulated  Bank  of  tho 
United  Shiten.  In  1838  he  renilered  an  im- 
portjint  Borvicc  to  the  conimiinity  t>y  using  hia 
influence  in  a  convention  of  bank  presidents,  in 
favor  of  a  resumption  of  B|)e(:ie  payments  by 
thnso  institutions  atler  tlie  financial  crisis  of  1830. 
The  I'eniainder  of  his  life  wns  pi'incipaljy  occupied 
by  researches  ciinncrted  witli  tho  natural  feuturo^, 
jirothictioa-',  and  alxirigiiial  literature  of  the  coun- 
try. Hi«  niemory  was  renuu-kal'le,  and  tho  stores 
of  knowledge  whicli  his  long  life  of  close  wpplioa- 
tion  ntid  oliscrvntion  lind  afcuninlatcd,  were  freely 
beitowed  on  nil  to  whom  they  could  be  of  aerrice. 


llo  Wiia  ulcctod  President  of  the  New  York 
Hialoritol  Society  in  1843,  nnd  notwithstanding 
his  great  age,  cotilinued  indefatigable  in  its  duties 
until  his  death.  Tho  year  previously  lie  wat 
mainly  instrumental  in  founding  and  became  the 
first  President  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  which 
has  ]iublished  in  its  collections  his  worlc  on  the 
&emi-Civilize<l  Nations  of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and 
Central  America.  This  work,  which  reviews  the 
languages,  numeration,  calendar  and  astronomy, 
hUtury,  and  clirotmlogy  of  these  countries,  con- 
tains al-o  the  author's  modestly  termed  Co:\jec- 
tures  on  the  Origin  of  Setni-Civilizatiun  in  Ameri- 
ca, in  which  he  refers  tho  physioal  type  to  A»ia, 
and  finds  in  the  plii!o1ogii-nl  variations  proof  of  a 
distant  antiquity.  Thu  use  of  the  calendar  and 
of  agriculture  is  phihisuphically  ascribed  to  an 
indigenous  cultivnlion.  The  notes  on  Mexico 
may  tie  regardiHl  a^  a  seigiiel  to  the  author'^ 
Synopti*  of  the  Indian  Tribe*  vilhin  tht  Untied 
Stales,  Edit  of  Ihe  Jtoely  Motmtama,  and  in  the 
Briliih  and  Sutsian  PoateuioRs  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, published  in  the  second  volume  of  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  in 
which  a  resntne  is  given  of  extensive  researches 
in  family  clussilication  and  langnage,  of  which  be 
notes  "the  similarity  of  stmctnre  and  gmmmati- 
col  foniis.    The  result  t^pears  to  CLinlinn  the 


opinions  already  entertained  on  the  subje<!t  by 
Mr.  DuPonceau,  Mr.  Hckering,  and  others ;  and  to 

trove  that  all  the  languages,  not  only  of  onr  own 
ndian.4,  but  of  the  nutive  inhabitants  of  .America 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Ca|ie  Horn,  hare,  as 
fur  ns  they  have  been  investigated,  a  distinct 
character  common  to  all,  and  apparently  differing 
fViitii  any  of  those  of  tho  other  continent  with 
which  we  are  must  familiar,"  His  lirat  esM^  on 
this  sui'ject  was  undertaken  in  1623  at  the  re- 
quest of  Alexander  Vou  Humboldt,  and  by  him 
commuDical«d  to  the  geographer  Baibi,  who 
noticed  it  with  praise  in  the  introduction  to  his 
"  Atlas  Ethnographique."  Oallatin  pnisned  the 
topic,  obtuining  vocabularies  in  1B2S  and  'G  fhnn 
Southern  Iiidian->  visiting  Washington,  making 
inquiries  in  various  quarters  and  assisted  by 
DuPonceau.  In  hjs  latter  years  tlie  zest  and 
enthnsiasm,  the  pains-toking  accnracy  of  detail 
combined  with  the  clear  philosoiihical  deduction 
with  which  he  occupied  iiimself  in  these  historic 
and  antiqnnriiui  themes,  will  long  live  in  the 
uiind»  of  tliwie  who  witnessed  this  picture  of  a 
learned  and  luniable  old  age  worthv  to  lie  estj- 
mal«d  by  the  eulogium  of  Cicero,  tlie  infmaan 
of  a  foreign  accent  which  bii)  speech  retained,  did 
not  lessen  the  charm  of  this  earnestness  and  i-im- 

C"city  as  they  were  witnessed  aiul  alwa\'s  h'ghly 
nored  in  the  monthly  meetings,  during-  his 
Presidency,  of  the  Historical  Society, 

Geography  and  its  kindred  ethnological  to[MCS 
seem  to  have  always  excited  Gallatin's  interest 
On  his  arrival  in  Boston,  a  youth  of  niDet«eti, 
Mr.  Bartlett  relates  in  his  personal  retiiinisoenoes, 
one  of  his  first  outs  wiis  to  as«end  the  rot^  itf  his 
domicile.     Here  he  descried  the  Lilia  of  Uilten, 

and  the  next  day  proceeded  on  foot  with  a  tra- 

veiling  friend  to  thi;ir  summits.  The  horimn  was'  J 
hounded  by  still  higher  eminences  to  the  west,  ^ 
and  to  these,  in  the  vicinity  of  Woroeater,  be  ^= 
Jonrneyod  still  on  foot,  in  quest  of  an  extended    .MUl 

In  1846,  when  the  agitation  of  Ihe  north-west 3- 

ern  boundary  difficulties  with  England  aeemed  to«--^-i> 
threaten  hostilities,  Gallatin  published  a  |'aiiiphleiS'j^3«t 
on  The  Oregon  Qualion,  in  wl.ich  he  reviewe<El»-sd 
Uio  matter  with  impartiality,  and  urged  the  prc-=:^c- 
priety  of  a  moderate  cuiirae  which  would  nvoiil^.ar<i<l 
"  the  scandalous  spectacle,  perbajis  not  unwelcom^^r^ne 
to  some  of  the  beholders,  of  on  unnatural  and  tM-^^uD 
unnecessary  war."  Tlie  argument  was  Authe^^^MT 
sustained  by  a  practical  appendix  of  War  Expeir^-^w- 
ses,  in  which  the  veteran  finander  and  {>alitic^Er-=^BGiI 
eounoniist  draw  from  his  old  stores  of  guvemmei^'^znt 
experience  with  effect.  He  had  ooni!<ion  to  rt*—^  it- 
turn  to  tliis  topic  two  yeaiB  later,  when  IM"  Iw 
Hummol  lip  in  a  pamphlet  the  War  Expthta  »  ~' 

Ihe  contest  with  Mexico,  and  tbrther  eiilbrced  hr 
pacific  benevolent  view  in  a  Iracl  in  which  '' 
surveyed  the  main   conditions  rf  the  guertk^^-- -mi, 
which  he  entitled   Peace  vith   Meatieo.  ""'" 

Kmphlet  was  mostly  written  out,  at  Mr.  I 
ins  dictation,  by  his  friend  J.  R.   B< 
More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
of  it  were  distributed.    It  had  its  effect  In 
ing  pubhc  opinion  and  leading  to  an  a^u^1 
of  the  conflict.     The  funds  for  printing  this  w  ^Jii 
were  raised  by  subscription.    A  few  friend*  "met 
at  his  honse  nightly  U>  devise  means  for  pna.tiiif 
and  distributing  it. 
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Mr,  Gallntin  died  i»t  Astorin,  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  Autpist  12, 1849.  No  eitenJed  atoonnt 
of  hia  life  has  yet  aiipeared.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  present  ^eti'h,  wo  tiavc  be«n  inaebt«d  to  a 
biographical  article  in  the  Democratic  Review  for 
June,  1843,  from  the  pen  of  William  Beach  Law- 

In  portion  Mr.  Gnlktin  was  of  medium  height, 

and  in  his  latter  years  nitich  l>«nt  by  age.  Hia 
features  were  strongly  marked,  and  his  eye  re- 
tained to  the  last  a  piercing  brilliancy, 

BICBABD  ALSOP. 
This  nccomplished  scholar  and  relincd  poetical 
writer  and  wit  was  horn  at  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, January  23,  1761.  HIh  father,  a  mer- 
chant, died  when  the  son  was  but  five  years  olil, 
tearing  liim  the  eldest  of  eight  children.  He 
entered  Yolo  CiiUeee,  bnt  did  not  graduate 
there;  indeed  his  education  seems  t«  have  been 
of  that  kiiii]  among  the  continental  languages  of 
Enro|ie,  which  c.illcges  then  sujiplied  mnch  leas 
than  now,  wlieu  tliose  interests  arc  still  neglected. 
In  after  life  he  woh  familiarly  acqualnlcil  with 
the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  from 
all  which  lie  niade  translations.  A  portion  of  his 
Conc|ne8t  of  Scandinavia  appears  in  the  collection 
of  "  ATiiertcuii  Poems"  published  at  Litchfield  in 
1793,  aniotig  the  few  new  coritiibnttona  to  that 
volume,  five  of  which  were  written  by  liim.  A 
translation  fWim  the  poem  of  Siliua  Itnlieus  was 
among  his  earliest  proiluetion".  Tliere  are 
among  his  Dnpublished  MS8.  translations  from 
the  Italian  of  Monti,  the  French  of  Florian,  and 
the  old  Greek  poem  on  the  Trojan  War  of  Quin- 
toB  Calaber. 

At  Ilnrtford,  in  An^st,  1T91,  among  the  wits 
of  that  town,  Alsop,  in  corijunction  with  his 
(Mend  Theoiioro  Dwight,  bi'other  of  Timothy, 
wrote  tiie  first  number  of  the  series  of  papers, 
"  ITit  Echo."  It  was  published  in  the  Ameriean 
Mercury,  With  the  exception  of  a  few  lines 
written  by  Drs.  Mason  F.  Cogswell  and  Elihu  U. 
Smith,  and  a  part  of  one  or  two  numbers  by  Dr. 
Lemuel  Hopkins,  the  entire  work  was  the  pro- 
duction of  Messrs.  Alsop  and  Dwight.* 

The  Echo  has  its  title  fWini  the  cast  of  those 
productions,  whicli  are  parodies  or  exaggerations 
of  nBWBpai)er  norrativea,  popular  addresses,  go- 
vamors'  speeches  and  jiroclamations  of  the  time, 
which  offered  numerous  specimens,  with  abnn- 
dont  provocation  for  the  witty  treatment  which 
they   received   at   the   hands    of   the    Hartford 

Tlie  Echo  caught  the  itoiee,  fiiry,  and  rhodo- 
montade  of  orator?  and  tlie  press,  and  resoiindeil 
them  in  looder  measure.  If  a  peiiny-A-liner  grew 
more  maudlin  and  drunken  in  his  style  than 
oraal ;  if  an  office-holder  played  his  "  fantastic 
tricks,"  a  politician  vapored,  or  a  scientific  pre- 
tender bored  the  publio  with  his  ignorance,  or  a 
French  democratic  procession  moved  at  the  heels 
of  Genet,  it  whs  sure  to  be  heard  of  from  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut.  Metaphors,  with  poli- 
tiof,  then  ran  high.     As  the  Conservative  party 

•  Ad  eiKl  iic«unt  of  lUa  prodacllon  Ig  rlTtn  In  the  B<t.   ' 
Chulu  W.  ETurett'i  PHUafCaiiDMt!ciit.p.M:  m  ilwayg 
hiterfillng  work,  of  Bocr.d  Jud^rnLvnt  and  cdir#nil  jiTpmntloD. 
TnuDboTl.  It  qipaan,  did  Dot  write  my  i^itt  ur  ifio  Echo,  u 


the  loudeaL  What  began  in  the  Echo  with  tlio 
mirtliful  travesty  of  a  news)>aper  article,  soon 
I  niso  to  the  bitter  sarcasm  of  jiolitiad  controversj'. 
The  democracy  of  the  day  supplied  the  motive. 
In  some  of  the  eccentricitaes  of  John  Hancock 
there  w.is  enonph  rcaily  material  for  amusement, 
while  the  duiviii'lglit  westirn  humor  of  Bracken- 
ridge  offered  more  resistance  to  the  treatment. 
The  naivete  of  the  fonner  inviiod  ridicule,  while 
the  iutuntiimal  drollery  of  the  other  alreodr  occu- 
pied the  ground  of  witire.  It  is  ea-.y  to  ridicule  a 
fool,  uncomcioua  of  his  simplicity,  but  a  rival 
satirist  is  more  ditScuIt  game.  The  New  Eng- 
land echo,  however,  with  its  strongly  reverberat- 
ing powers,  receiving  voices  from  all  parta  of  the 
country,  was  well  worth  listening  to.  It  had, 
too,  a  guamntce  tor  a  certain  decorum  in  the  ne- 
cessities of  verse.  If  it  fell  into  railing,  tho 
poetical  Echo  was  at  least  bound  to  choice  words 
and  hannoniouB  numbere — though  indifferent 
cnongh  at  times  to  such  refinements — while  occa- 
sionally the  victims  were  nnder  obligation  to  the 
wits  fur  embolmiitf;  their  nonsense. 
In  the  twenfjeth  and  lart  number  of  tho  Echo, 

Sublished  in  the  volume,  there  is  a  travesty  of 
etTcrson's  Presiilenti.il  Inaugural  of  1805,  which 
illustrates  the  jaundiced  view  of  iK>ltiicians  for 
those  days.  There  is  nothing  in  the  address 
which  challenges  satire;  hot  as  this  "Echo"  id 
one  of  the  most  polished  of  these  efihsions,  the 
reader  may  he  curious  to  sec  what  was  made  of 
tho  subject,  and  we  have  placed  a  portion  of  the 
article  among  our  extracts.  The  Jeifersonian 
Gossip  on  tho  Ijidians  is  an  amusing  caricature. 
The  gentler  pleasantry  of  the  vohime,  it  may  he 
presumed  from  the  dispii>itton  -hoivn  in  his  other 
writings,  may  bo  assign.'d  to  Alsop ;  tho  sharper 
sarcasm  to  the  severer  |>en  of  Tlicodore  Dwigfat. 
The  book  was  helped  along  by  a  number  of 
comio  designs  by  Tisdole,   an  artist  who  was 
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also  a  clever  illustrator  of  Trumbull's  MTin- 
gal* 

To  tlie  Echo  is  api)en(led,  in  the  same  volume, 
A  Poetieo-Politicat  OUo^  consisting  of  Extrctets 
from  Demorrdey^  an  Epic  Poem  ;  Green  ffovse, 
and  other  Xeto  Yearns  Verses^  which  were  politi- 
cal satires  of  the  same  school. 

In  1800  Alsop  published  A  Poem  to  the  Me* 
mory  of  Washington,^  of  which  a  few  couplets 
will  show  the  temper : — 

Tliough  ehone  thy  life  a  model  bright  of  praise. 
Not  less  the  ex.'iniplc  bright  thy  death  portrays ; 

•        •««•«« 

In  that  dread  moment  awfully  serene. 

No  trace  of  suffering  mark'd  thy  placid  mien ; 

No  groan,  no  murmuring  plaint  escaped  thy  tongue ; 

No  longing  shadows  o'er  thy  brow  were  hung : 

But  calm  in  Christian  hope,  undamp'd  with  fear, 

Thou  sawest  tlie  high  reward  of  virtue  near. 

On  that  bright  meed,  in  surest  trust  reposed, 

Ab  thy  firm  hand  thine  eyes  ex[>iring  closed  ; 

Pleased,  to  the  will  of  Heaven  resigned  thy  breath. 

And  smird,  as  nature's  struggles  closed  in  death. 

In  1806,  the  Enchanted  Lake  of  the  Fairy 
Morgana  npiKjared  from  his  pen,  in  New  York ; 
a  translation  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Way 
in  his  versions  of  the  Fabliaux,  from  the  second 
book  of  the  Orlando  Inamorato  of  Francesco 
Bemi.  The  prose  narrative  in  the  notes,  which 
brings  up  the  story,  is  written  with  ease  and  ele- 
gance. The  portion  of  the  poem  chosen  for 
translation  is  well  a<lapted  for  separate  narra- 
ti<»n;  and  the  evident  care  and  pleasure  Avith 
which  the  chivalric  adventures  and  imaginative 
marvels  are  brought  out,  give  piquancy  to  the 
statement,  that  the  author  left  an  unpublished 
poem.  The  Channs  of  Fancy ^  to  the  composition 
of  which  his  studies  and  genius  naturally  incited 
him.  Tliis  production,  which  is  preserved  among 
the  M8S.  of  the  family,  was  written  by  Mr. 
Alsop  at  an  early  age.  It  is  in  five  books,  in 
good  heroic  measure,  supported  by  ample  notes 
and  illustnitions  from  the  writer's  favorite  stores 
of  reading  among  traveUers  and  natural  histo- 
rians. 

Its  plan  is  a  survey  of  the  materials  for  the 
exercise  of  fancy  in  the  remote  objects  of  history 
or  geography,  the  wonders  and  luxuries  of  Egypt, 
China,  and  the  East,  and  the  newly  navigated 
regions  of  Polynesia.  We  may  detect  the  influ- 
ence of  Darwin,  who  was  then  the  fashionable 
poet,  in  his  line-*.  In  the  opening  of  one  of  the 
cantos  he  pays  tlie  usual  oomplinients  of  the  day 
to  his  brotlior  b;ir;!s  \\\  America.  The  list  was 
then  a  short  one. 


•  TljidBle  was  a  de9l^«r,  eD^rniTer,  snd  miniature  painter. 
He  was  a  native  of  Now  En^aiid.  Dunlap  knew  him  as  a  mi- 
niature Doinu  r  In  New  York,  in  18C0.  He  removed  to  Hart- 
ford and  engaged  In  buMm-M  with  "The  Graphic  Company," 
engraving  not|«  for  the  banks.  IK-  wrote  a  political  Mtlrc, 
which  he  illustrated,  entitled  ••  The  Gerrymander."— Dunlap's 
Art*  or  Desiim,  11.  45. 

t  A  Poem :  Mcred  to  the  Memory  of  Gcorjre  Washinjrton, 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Armic<^  of  the  I'nlted  States.  Adapted  to  the  22d 
Feb..  1800.    By  Richard  Alsop. 


*'  Borne  to  distant  lands  thy  deeds  sublime 


Shall  brighten,  as  they  mark  the  pace  of  time; 
And  a^'es  yet  nnbom,  with  glad  acclaim. 
Pronounce  a  Washington's  illustrious  name." 

CiiARMH  or  Fancy. 

Hartford:  Pilr.ted  by  Hudson  and  Goodwin.    180a 


Ken  here,  where  Inte  nnknown  to  Culture's  hand. 
Thy  glooms,  Columbia  t  spread  the  savage  land. 
O'er  who«e  wild  walks,  wnoee  unfrequented  shade, 
The  Indian  sole,  rude  Son  of  Nature,  8tray*d ; 
Kow  cultured  plains  extend,  and  cities  smile, 
And  polished  mfliiners  grace  the  favoured  soil: 
Begrmi'd  with  blood  where  erst  the  sa^flge  fell. 
Shrieked  the  wild  war-whoop  with  infernal  yell. 
The  Muses  sing ;  lo  1  Trumbull  wakes  the  lyre. 
With  all  the  fervor  of  poetic  fire. 
Superior  poet!  in  whose  classic  strain, 
III  bright  accordance  wit  and  fancj  reign; 
Whose  powers  of  genius,  in  their  ample  range. 
Comprise  each  subject  and  each  tuneful  change, 
Each  charm  of  melody  to  Phoebus  dear. 
The  grave,  the  gay,  the  tender,  and  severe. 
Majestic  Dwight,  sublime  in  epic  strain, 
Paint»  the  fierce  horrors  of  the  crimson'd  plain; 
And  in  Virffilian  Barlow's  tuneful  lines. 
With  added  splendor  great  Columbus  shines 

George  W^ashington  is,  of  course,  not  forgotten — 

And  now,  so  long  divergent  from  her  way, 
'Mid  fairy  realms  and  primal  worlds  to  stray. 
Allured,  the  Muse  resumes  her  pristine  theme. 
And  hangs  delighted  o*er  Ohio's  stream. 
'Mid  these  fair  scenes,  nrray'd  in  summer's  bloom. 
Where  wilds  of  fragrance  breathe  a  glad  perfume 
And  bright  with  every  flower  of  richest  hues. 
One  vast  parterre  each  beauteous  prairie  shows; 
Too  oft  in  fatal  strife  the  bloody  plain 
Has  blushed,  Columbia!  with  thy  hero^  slain. 
While  o'er  their  mangled  forms  the  savage  smil'd. 
And  songs  of  triumph  shook  the  echoing  wild. 
Here,  patriot  chief!  commenc'd  thy  first  essay. 
The  morning  promise  of  thy  glorious  dny } 
What  time  the  foe  their  fatal  ambush  spread. 
And  Britain  yielded  while  her  general  bled : 
Here  first  that  martial  genius  shone  displayed, 
Destin'd  in  future  time  thy  country's  aid. 
When  stern  injustice  bade  her  gloomy  band 
In  blood  and  ruin  whelm  the  hapless  laud. 
Oppression  in  his  car  exulting  sate. 
And  Freedom  trembled  for  Columbia's  fate. 
In  thee  thy  country  owns,  with  grateful  pride. 
Her  shield  in  war,  in  peace  her  surest  guide. 
Long,  generous  patriot!  may  that  country  share 
Thy  prudent  counsels  and  thy  guardian  care ; 
Long  happy  in  thy  rule,  in  peace  maintain 
Those  various  blessings  which  she  bled  to  gain. 
While  borne  to  distant  lands,  thy  deeds  sublime 
Shall  brighten  as  they  nrark  the  page  of  time, 
And  ages  yet  unborn,  with  glad  acclaim. 
Pronounce  a  Washington's  illustrious  name. 

At  the  close  of  the  poem  he  indulges  in  tha^ 
retnispect  of  fallen  greatness  celebrated  by  tM/ 
many  poets,  and  which  Kirke  White  and  Macau- 
lay  have  ntlticipated  as  the  fate  of  London ;   but 
when  Bostonia  and  Philadelphia,  a  half  century 
ago,  were  the  theme,  the  iK>et's  imagination  luia 
a  double  task  to  perform  in  creating  the  grandeur 
to  be  destroyed : — 

Thus,  o'er  these  climes  as  bends  my  airy  way, 
Where  Power,  grim  despot,  spreads  his  iron  sway, 
Where  Desolation  rears  hi*  baleful  crest, 
'Mid  scenes  in  vain  by  lavish  nature  blejt; 
'Mid  luxury's  riot  waste,  where  Famine  reigns 
And  mouldering  cities  gloom  the  lonely  plains; 
While  o'er  their  glories  past  })ale  Memory  sighs, 
What  <lreary  prospects  in  idea  rise! 
Is  tliis  of  realms  the  fate,  the  mournful  end 
To  which  must  all  inevitably  tend ! 
Must  each  in  turn  lament  the  same  sad  doom, 
By  heaven  prescribed  for  nations  yet  to  come, 
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And  08  their  fame  has  shone,  their  empire  spread. 
Misfortune  o*er  thcin  roll  her  deepening  shade! 
Ere  long,  perhaps,  by  barbarous  rule  opprest, 
Shall  Europe's  realms  this  fatal  truth  attest ; 
Ere  long,  shall  haply  o*er  her  beauteous  land 
Stern  Desolation  wave  his  steinle  wand ; 
Her  fairest  plains  to  desert  wastes  be  turn'd. 
Her  arts  neglected,  her  refinements  spurn'd, 
While  mo:^grown  walls  and  heaps  ot  ruins  rude 
Shall  mark  the  place  where  once  her  cities  stood : 
Where  gay  Lutetias  splendid  scenes  are  spread, 
bhall  the  rank  thistle  wave  its  lonely  head ; 
And  London*s  domes,  in  wild  destruction  hurl'd, 
Convey  a  future  moral  to  the  world. 
Yon  cities,  too,  in  infant  pride  that  rise, 
And  shine,  Columbia!  'mid  thy  favor'd  skies. 
Some  future  day  may  see  in  dust  o'crthrown, 
With  bramble  siiadow'd,  and  with  brake  o'ergrown; 
Some  future  day,  the  traveller  haply  come 
To  view  their  ruins  from  his  distant  home. 
From  western  shores  with  brilliant  cities  grac'd. 
The  scats  of  science,  elegance,  and  taste, 
Wiiere  now  Alaska  lifts  her  forests  rude, 
Or  Nootka  rolls  its  solitary  flood ; 
While  o'er  the  spot,  contemplative,  he  strays 
Where  Philadelphia  caught  tlie  admiring  gaze; 
*Mid  ambient  waves  York's  proud  emporium  shone, 
Or  fair  Bcistoaia  gruc'd  her  eastern  throne : 
No  peopled  domes,  no  spires  ascending  high, 
.  No  scenes  of  culture  please  his  pensive  eye. 
No  human  voice  he  hears — the  desert  plain 
Knows  but  the  whipperwill's  funereal  strain, 
The  hern's  hoarse  clang,  or  sea-gull's  lonely  cry, 
Join'd  with  the  moan  of  winds  that  sadly  sigh 
O'er  many  a  shatter'd  pile  and  broken  stone 
Of  sculptured  form  in  mournful  unison : 
Save,  haply  startled  at  the  human  tread, 
From  some  gray  tomb  by  withering  fern  o'erspread. 
Slow  rears  the  rattle-ennke  his  glistening  crest. 
And  fills  with  deathfnl  sounds  the  dreary  waste. 

In  1808,  Alsop  published  a  translation  a[  the 
Oeographical,  Natural^  and  Civil  History  of 
Chili,  by  ilie  Abbe  Molina,  a  native  Chilian, 
driven  from  his  country  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  took  refuge  with  a  jwrtion  of  his 
manuscripts  in  Italy,  where  his  work  appeared  in 
1787  and  1791.  He  is  methodical  and  full  of  in- 
teresting detail,  likely  to  fall  in  with  the  studies 
of  Alsop,  who  executed  his  task  with  literary 
neatness,  and  was  at  the  pains  to  add  an  abstract 
of  Ercilla^s  epic,  the  Araucana,  based  on  the 
Spanish  wars  and  the  fortunes  of  the  natives, — 
nmde  up  from  the  notes  and  specimens  published 
by  Hayley  and  the  Rev.  II.  Bovd.* 

Alsop  was  not  a  resident  of  Kew  York,  thongh 
he  spent  much  of  his  time  there  visiting  his  friend 
Riley,  the  bookseller.  lie  died  smldeiily  of  an 
afiTection  of  the  heart,  August  20,  1815,  at  his 
home  at  Flatbush,  Long  Island,  where  a  monu- 
ment in  the  village  churchyard  has  been  erected 
to  his  memory. 

Alsop  was  fond  of  field  sports  and  of  natural 
history.  His  Long  Island  residence  gave  him  op- 
|>ortnnity  for  the  former,  while  his  love  of  tha 
science  was  shown  in  his  cordial  support  of  the 


*  The  O«omphical,  Natnral,  and  Ctril  Histoiy  of  Chill,  by 
Abb^  Don  J.  ignatios  Molina.  Illustrated  by  a  half-<«heet  map 
of  the  ooontry,  with  Dotes  fn>m  the  Spanish  and  French  ver- 
sions, and  an  appt^odix,  containing  cnpioos  extracts  from  the 
Araucana  of  Don  Alonzo  do  ErclHa.  Tmnslatod  from  tho 
ori:d'uii  Italian,  by  an  American  (rcntlemnn.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Miid'etown  (Conn.):  printed  for  J.  Bilcy,  18t8. 
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ornithologist  Wilson  at  Middletown,  and  his  care 
in  preparing  a  collection  of  birds,  which  is  still 
preserved  in  the  family,  the  neatness  and  dura- 
bility of  which  prove  him  to  have  been  an  ac- 
cx>mplished  taxidermist.  In  New  York  he  was 
often  to  be  seen  at  the  book-store  of  Curit^it  in 
the  olil  City  Hotel,  and  formed  one,  in  those  days 
of  more  marked  social  distinction  than  the  pre- 
sent, of  a  society  of  Avhich  Kent,  Dunlap,  Wm. 
Johnson,  Brockden  Brown,  Mitchill,  and  the  an- 
tagonist of  the  Fc<leral  |K)litics  of  the  Echo, 
Philip  Freneau,  were  members.* 

The  youngest  brotlier  of  Richard,  John  Alsop, 
was  a  writer  of  verses,  whicli  he  kept  in  manu- 
script. The  specimens  published  in  Everest's 
Poets  of  Connecticut  are  creditable  to  his  taste  and 
cultivation.  He  was  born  at  Middletown,  Feb.  6, 
1776.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Dwight,  and  at- 
tended the  law-school  of  Judge  Reeve  at  Litch- 
field, practised  law  at  New  Ix)ndon,  and  was 
afterwards  a  bookseller  at  Hartford  and  at  New 
York.  He  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
retirement  at  Middletown,  where  he  died,  Nov.  1, 
1841.    The  following  is  from  his  pen : — 


XUBOT. 


Soft  slambers  now,  with  downy  fingers,  dose 
Th'  o'erwearied  eye  of  labour  Bn«T  of  care; 

Now  nothing  wakes  to  break  night's  deep  repose, 
But  I  who  vainly  strive  to  hush  despair. 

Slowly  I  wander  through  the  sacred  grounds, 
The  cold  and  lowly  mansions  of  the  dead ; 

Beneath  my  steps  the  hollow  earth  resounds, 
And  moaning  spectres  near  me,  beckoning,  tread. 

Awful,  unearthly  feelings  sway  the  soul. 
As  midnight  throws  her  blackest  horrors  round  ; 

I  hear  afar  the  airy  death-bell  toll. 
And  faint,  low  wailings  rising  from  the  ground. 

Here  in  this  spot  obscure  she  sleeps,  I  cry. 
She,  in  whom  all  a  woman's  virtues  shone ; 

Unhonored  here  her  mouldering  relics  lie. 
Marked   by  the    moss-grown,   rudely-sculptureil 
stone. 

O  thou  1  who  fondly  o'er  my  cradle  hung, 
My  little,  tottering  footsteps  led  with  care. 

My  infant  woes  to  sleep  so  often  sung. 

And  watched  o'er  all  my  devious  life  with  prayer  1 

Though  grief,  too  late,  now  prompts  the  bitter  tear. 
That  my  wild  follies  caused  thee  many  a  pang. 

Yet  may  thy  guardian  spirit,  from  its  sphere. 
Still  o'er  my  paths  with  holy  influence  hang  I 

What  though  too  ofl,  when  friends  in  death  repose. 
Their  memories  vanish  from  the  inconstant  mind. 

As  o'er  the  wreck  the  whelming  billows  close, 
And,  ceaseless  shifting,  leave  no  trace  behind — 

Yet  e'er  for  me  shall  memory's  tablets  bear. 
Impressions  deep  that  time  can  ne'er  erase ; 

The  few  slight  stains  of  error  disappear, 
And  all  thy  virtues  brighter  there  I  trace. 

O'er  her  low  grave,  by  all  but  me  forgot. 
Of  her  oblivious  fate  1  thus  complained ; 

Deplored  her  haple^  death,  my  friendless  lot. 
And  madly  Heaven  and  its  decree:^  arraigncil 

"With  grief  o'erpoweretl  my  languid  frame  reclined. 
In  the  drear  gloom,  a  parent's  ashes  near; 


•  We  arc  Indebted  for  theso  personal  romlnLvences  of  Alsop 
to  Dr.  Francis,  who  knew  well  the  whole  circle  hi  which  Alsop 
moved. 
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A  spirit  moves  upon  the  rustling  wind. 
And  Uieso  low-breathed,  these  soothing  sonnds  I 
hear. 

Enough  for  me,  thnt,  numbered  with  the  dead, 
At  close  of  summer's  day,  when  dews  descend. 

The  simple  stone  that  tells  where  I  am  bud, 
May  wake  remembrance  in  some  passing  friend. 

And  thouffh  no  more  than  this  inglorious  stone, 

Of  all  life's  anxious  vanities  renuiin. 
Peace  I  dull  obliviou  hides  not  me  alone. 

But  over  bards  and  kings  extends  his  reign. 

Why  sorrowest  thou  f     For  me  why  this  despair! 

Could  grief  recall  the  tenant  of  the  tomb, 
Wouldst  thou  my  mortal  burden  I  should  bear, 

And  quit  for  earth  the  blest  ethereal  dome  f 

She  ceased — and  now,  each  fevered  passion  hushed. 
No  more  my  falling  tears  bedew  her  sod ; 

But  with  new  hopes,  with  sacred  feelings  flushed. 
The  soul  holds  pure  communion  with  its  God. 

Now  from  the  world  remote,  its  woes,  its  ill, 
A  holy  tranquil  sorrow  sways  the  breast. 

Bids  this  poor  neart's  wild  throbbing  pulse  be  still, 
And  gives  the  calm  of  heaven's  eternal  rest 

A  ICEWSPAPKB  THmrDIB  STOUL* 

Boston,  July  14th,  1791. 

On  Tnesdav  Isst,  about  4  o'clock  p.m.,  came  on  a  smart  shower 
of  rain  attended  with  lisrhtnlng  and  thunder,  no  ways  remark- 
able. The  cloads  soon  dissipated,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
acare  vault  left  trivial  hopes  of  further  nee<mil  supplies  fh>m 
the  uncorked  bottlftt  o/hMr^n.  In  a  few  moments  the  horizon 
was  a^n  overshadowed,  and  an  almost  impenetrable  gloom 
mantled  the  face  of  the  skies.  The  wind  frequently  shifting 
fh>m  one  point  to  another,  wafted  the  clouds  in  various  direc- 
tions, until  at  last  they  united  in  one  common  centre,  and 
shrouded  the  visible  globe  in  thick  darkness.  The  attendant 
U^tning,  with  the  accompanying  thunder,  brought  forth  from 
the  tre&Hures  that  embattled  elements  to  awftil  conflict,  were 
extremely  vivid,  and  amazing  loud.  Those  buildings  that 
were  defended  by  electric  rods,  appeared  to  be  wrapped  in 
sheets  of  livid  flame,  and  a  flood  of  the  pnre  fire  rolled  its 
burning  torrents  down  them  with  alarming  violence.  The 
miyestic  roar  of  disploding  tbunder^  now  bursting  with  a  sud- 
den crash,  and  now  wasting  the  rumbling  Echo  of  their 
sounds  in  other  lands,  addod  indescribable  grandeur  to  the  sob- 
lime  scene.  Tlie  windows  of  the  upper  regions  appeared  as 
thrown  wide  open,  and  the  trembling  cataract  poured  impetu- 
ous down.  Idore  salutary  showers,  and  more  needed,  nave 
not  been  experienced  this  summer.  Several  previous  weeks 
bad  exhibited  a  melancholy  sight :  the  verdure  of  fields  was 
noarlv  destroyed :  and  the  patient  husbandman  almost  ezperi- 
Snced  despair.  TVo  beautiful  ndnbows,  the  one  existing  in  its 
native  glories,  and  the  other  a  splendid  reflection  of  primitive 
colours,  closed  the  magnificent  picture,  and  presented  to  the 
contemplative  mind,  the  angel  of  mercy,  cloathed  with  the 
brllllanoe  of  this  irradiated  arch,  and  dispensing  felicity  to  as- 
sembled worlds. 

It  is  not  unnatural  to  expect  that  the  thunder  storm  would 
bo  attended  with  some  damage.  We  hear  a  bun  belonging  to 
Mr.  Wythe  of  Cambridge,  cangbt  fire  trom  the  lightning, 
which  entirely  oonsomed  the  same,  together  with  several  tons 
of  hay,  Ac 

HABTPOBD,  AtrorsT  8,  1791. 

**  Tho9f  mighty  talet  tcMeh  qreai  effenta  rekeartti^ 
Tb/imevDecoiuecnUe  in  aeatiUem  imtm  /  ^ 

On  Tuesday  last  great  Sol,  with  piercing  eye, 
Pursued  his  journey  thro'  the  vaulted  sky. 
And  in  his  car  effulgent  roll'd  his  way 
Four  hours  beyond  the  burning  zone  of  day ; 
When  lo !  a  cloud,  o'ershadowing  all  the  plain. 
From  countless  pores  perspired  a  liquid  rain. 
While  from  its  cracks  the  lightnings  made  a  peep, 
And  chit-chat  thunders  rook*d  our  fears  asleep. 
But  soon  the  vapouir  fog  dispors*d  in  air. 
And  left  the  azure  blue-eyed  concave  bare : 
Even  the  last  drop  of  hope,  which  dripping  skies 
Gave  for  a  moment  to  our  straining  eyes, 
like  Boston  Rum^  from  heaven's ^i/n£  boitle$  broke, 
Lost  all  the  corks,  and  vanished  into  smoke. 


•  Tbo  Echo.   No.  L 


But  swift  from  worlds  unknown,  a  fresh  supply 
Of  vapour  dimm'd  the  great  horizon's  eye ; 
The  crazy  clouds,  by  smfUng  zephyrs  driven, 
Wnfled  their  courses  through  thehi^h-arched  heayen. 
Till  pil'd  aloft  in  one  stupendous  heap. 
The  seen  and  unseen  worlds  g^w  dark,  and  nature 

'gan  to  weep. 
Attendant  lightnings  stream'd  their  tails  afiur. 
And  social  thunders  wak*d  ethereal  war. 
From  dark  deep  pockets  brought  their  trc«siu^d  store. 
Embattled  elements  increas*d  the  roar, — 
Red  crinkling  fires  expended  all  their  foree. 
And    tumbling  rumblings  steered  their    headlong 

course. 
Those  guarded  frames  by  thunder  poles*  secured, 
Tho'  wrapp'd  in  sheets  of  flame,  those  sheets  endured. 
O'er  their  D-oad  roofe  the  fieiy  torrents  rollM, 
And  every  shingle  seem*d  of  burning  gold. 
Majestic  thurders,  with  disploding  roar. 
And  sudden  crashing,  bounc'd  along  the  shore. 
Till,  lost  in  other  lands,  the  whispering  sound 
Fled  from  our  ears  and  fainted  on  the  ground. 
Rain's  housef  on  high  its  window  sashes  op'd, 
And  out  the  cataract  impetuous  hopp'd. 
While  the  grand  scene  by  for  more  grand  appeared 
With   lightnings   never  seen   and  thunders  never 
heard. 

More  salutary  showers  have  not  been  known. 
To  wash  dame  Nature's  dirty  homespun  gown— 
For  several  weeks  the  ^ood  old  Joan  s  been  seen, ' 
With  filth  bespatter'd  like  a  lazy  quean. 
The  husbandman  fast  travelling  to  despair. 
Laid  down  his  hoe  and  took  his  rocking  chair. 
While  his  fat  wife  the  well  and  cistern  dried. 
Her  mop  grown  useless  hung  it  up  and  ery'd. 

Two  rain-bows  fair  thnt  Iris  brought  along, 
Pick'd  from  the  choicest  of  her  color'd  throng ; 
The  first-born  deck'd  in  pristine  hues  of  light. 
In  all  its  native  glories  glowing  bright, 
The  next  adom'd  with  less  refulgent  rays. 
But  borrowing  lustre  from  its  brother's  Uaxe ; 
Shone  a  bright  reflex  of  those  colours  gay 
That  deck'd  with  light  creation's  primal  day. 
When  infant  Nature  lisp'd  her  earliest  notes, 
And  younher  Adam  crept  in  petticoats: 
And  to  the  people  to  reneclion  given, 
*'  The  sons  of  Boston,  the  elect  of  heaven." 
Presented  Mercy's  Angel  smiling  Mr, 
Irradiate  splendors  frinled  in  his  hair, 
Uncorking  demi-iohns,^  and  pouring  down. 
Heaven's  liquid  blessings  on  the  gaping  town. 

N.B.  At  Cambridge  town,  the  self-same  day, 
A  barn  was  burnt  well-fill'd  with  hay. 
Some  say  the  light'ning  turned  it  re<{. 
Some  say  the  thunder  struck  it  dead, 
Some  say  it  made  the  cattle  stare. 
And  some  it  kill'd  an  aged  mare ; 
But  we  expect  the  truth  to  learn. 
From  Mr.  Wythe,  who  own'd  the  banL§ 


*  Vulgarly  lightning  rods. 

t  The  old  gentleman  Arom  whose  collar  tbo  jiuik  bottks* 
demi-Johns  were  taken. 

X  Otherwise  called  demi-Jars ;  bat  the  above  to 
the  most  elegant  l>eing  a  species  of  the  proeopope 

%  These  pretentions    narratives    of  the  newspapers 
satirized  in  18(il  by  Warren  Dntton,  a  Tale  College  P( 
his  Present  State  of  Literature,    This  description  of  a  * 
suggested  by  a  l«ew  York  paper,  has  a  prettUy 
simile: — 

In  conscious  pride,  the  dangfater  of  the  wood| 
Half  pleas'd.  tho'  fearfUl,  near  old  ocean  stood; 
The  ocean's  heir  her  beonteoos  features  ey^d. 
And  much  he  wished  to  take  ber  for  hto  brids. 
With  coy  reserve,  and  amoroas  deby, 
8he  stops  and  looks,  then  (rUdes  along  ber  way  ; 
At  length  resolv'd,  she  nod^  with  peerless  graeaw 
And  rushes,  blooming,  to  his  fond  embraoeb 
Dannie's  Portfolto,  Jan.  17,'lWl. 
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ooyaurom  rahoook^  mnAom  oh  btaob  plats.* 
tttf  CdumMan  CenUnd  <^Kov.  10,  ITM. 


OoDCind,  November  8. 

**  GmiUemen  of  the  Houae  of  RtiprmmiaHve^ 

**I  should  for  my  own,  as  well  as  for  yonr  oooTeaienee,  hare 
be«n  glad  to  have  met  you  at  the  andeDt  seat  of  our  Qovem- 
meot ;  but  as  it  has  pleased  the  Most  High,  to  visit  that^  aa 
well  as  many  other  of  our  towns,  with  a  troublesome  and  con- 
tagious disease,  1  have,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  thought 
It  most  for  your  safety  and  comfort  to  convene  you  at  V^ 
place. 

'*  Okntlbmkn, 

**  I  am  urged,  by  sense  of  duty,  to  communicate  to  yon  my 
mind  upon  a  transaction,  which  I  cannot  but  consider  an  an 
<^n  insult  upon  the  Laws  and  Government  of  the  common- 
woUtb. 

**  In  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  the 
legislature  of  this  then  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  passed 
an  act,  entitled,  *  An  Act  to  prevent  Stage  Plays,  and  other 
Tlieatrical  Entertainments." 

**  The  preamble  of  the  Act  is  in  these  words, '  For  prevent- 
ing and  avoiding  many  great  mischiel^  which  arise  fh>m  public 
Stage  Plays,  Interludes,  and  other  Theatrical  Entertainments: 
which  not  only  occasion  great  and  unneceasuy  expenses,  and 
discourage  industry  and  frugality ;  but  likewise  tend  generally 
to  increase  immoralltv,  impiety,  and  a  contempt  of  religion.* 

**  The  act  is  now  a  law  of  the  commonwealth ;  the  principles 
upon  which  it  Is  predicated,  have  been  recognised  by,  and  de- 
rived support  fh>m  the  consideration  of  several  legislatures : 
and  surely  it  ought  to  claim  the  respect  and  obedience  of  all 

?srsons  who  live  or  happen  to  bo  within  the  Commonwealth, 
et  a  number  of  aliens  and  foreigners  have  lately  entered  the 
State,  and  in  the  metropolis  of  the  government,  under  adver- 
tisements insulting  to  tne  habits  and  education  of  the  citizens. 
have  been  pleased  to  invite  them  to,  and  to  exhibit  before  such 
as  attendea,  SUige  Ptays^  InUriud^  and  Theatrical  JCtUer- 
taituneni*^  under  the  style  and  impellation  of  *  Moral  Lectures. 
This  fact  is  so  notorious,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  a  conceal- 
ment of  its  coming  to  our  knowledge. 

**■  Whether  the  Judicial  Departments,  whose  business  It  Is, 
have  attended  to  this  sul^ect  or  not,  1  am  unable  to  determine ; 
but  this  I  am  convinced  of,  that  no  measures  have  been  token 
to  punish  a  must  open  breach  of  the  laws,  and  a  most  contemp- 
tuous insult  upon  the  powers  of  the  government. 

^  Yon,  Qentlemen,  are  the  guardians  of  the  Conunonwealth's 
dignity  and  honour;  and  o(ir  fellow-citizens  rely  upon  your 
▼glance  and  wisdom,  for  the  support  of  the  sovereignty  and 
importance  of  the  Government  I  therefore  refer  thu  matter 
to  your  determinations:  and  cannot  but  hope  that  your  resolu- 
tions and  measures  will  give  efilcacy  to  the  laws,  and  be  the 
misans  of  bringing  to  condign  punishment  those  who  dare  to 
treat  them  with  contempt  or  open  opposition.** 

Gentlea,  of  either  kind,  both  amall  and  great. 
Props  of  our  laws,  and  pillars  of  our  state ; 
Tho  words  would  fail,  and  language'  self  prove  weak, 
My  ioy,  in  seeing  you  once  more,  to  speak ; 
Wmle  in  this  fleshly  bottle  closely  pent, 
So  strong  expression  struggles  for  a  vent^ 
Ere  I  can  draw  the  cork,  I  fear,  alas  I 
Twill  burst  the  frail  contexture  of  my  glassL 
Tet,  had  this  joy  been  even  mare  complete 
Could  I  have  met  you  at  our  ancient  Seat, 
Near  Faneuil  Hall,  to  me  for  ever  dear, 
Where  first  I  enter'd  on  my  great  career ; 
Whose  walls,  so  soft,  my  presence  bade  rejoice, 
IVliich  oft  iR  transport  ecnoed  to  my  voice. 
When  rose  'gainst  Britain,  its  tremendous  roar, 
And  shook  her  distant  isle,  from  shore  to  shore ; 
So  when  stern  Jove,  to  vengeful  anger  driven. 
Rolls  the  black  tempest  o'er  the  expanse  of  heaven. 
Load  peals  of  thunder  on  the«torm  arise, 
JLod  tne  red  lishtning  quivers  o'er  the  skies ; 
mtMD  central  depths  disturb'd  the  Ocean  raves. 
And  high  to  heaven  upheaves  his  briny  waves; 

I^TOOk  its  deep  base  the  doud-veil'd  mountain  shakes ; 

TThe  firm  rock  trembles,  and  the  valley  quakes ; 

.All  nature,  shuddering,  owns  the  dreadful  nod, 

^And  shrinks  before  the  terrors  of  the  God. 

There  Freedom,  then  a  chick,  unfledg'd  nnd  bare, 

^kindly  brooded  with  a  mother's  care; 

"Taught  her  to  creep,  to  hop,  to  run,  to  fly. 
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And  gave  her  wings  to  lift  herself  on  high. 
Till  perfect  grown,  she  came,  at  length,  to  soar 
To  heights  unthought  of,  but  by  ?/i«,  before. 
In  that  loved  spot,  O  could  you  but  have  met  I 
"  But  fate  denies,  and  man  must  yield  to  fate ;" 
Since  the  Smau/^pox,  DeatKt  Vicar  here  on  earth. 
Who,  stem,  respects  nor  dignities,  nor  worth. 
O'er  that  sad  place,  now  sunk  in  dire  dismay. 
Waves  his  pale  banners,  and  extends  his  sway. 
Wide  pours  contagious  poison  from  his  breath. 
Deforms  the  face,  and  shuts  the  eyes  in  death. 
And  still  unchedc'd,  his  grisly  triumph  leads. 
Nor  votes  regards,  nor  resolutions  heeds ; 
Those  voUt,  by  which,  that  man  of  patriot  sool 
Who  o'er  Town-Meetings  held  unmatoh'd  controul, 
Far-fam'd  Sam  Adams  thought  to  fright  away. 
This  curst  disease,  for  ever,  and  for  aye: 
Therefore  it  is,  by  heaven's  peculiar  graee, 
That  I've  thought  fit  to  call  you  to  this  place. 

But  Gentlemen !  a  thing  unmention'd  yet!^ 
Enough  to  throw  you  in  a  dog-day  sweat ; 
A  thing,  perchance,  which  you,  as  well  as  /, 
Have  seen,  some  time,  with  many  an  aching  eye ; 
Since,  above  measure  bold,  it  scorns  disguise ; 
And  proudly  stares  us  in  the  face  and  eyes ; 
A  thing,  most  vUe,  most  dreadful  in  its  kind. 
Hangs,  like  a  mill-stone,  heavy  on  my  mind ; 
By  conscience  urged,  in  duty's  cause  made  bold. 
To  you  this  wicked  thing  I  shall  unfold. 
Since  plain  enough  to  m^  is  its  intent, 
An  open  insult  on  my  governmentw 

Long  since,  while  Britain  with  maternal  hand, 
Cheered  the  lov'd  offspring  of  Columbia's  lai>d ; 
Ere  proud  oppression  bade  that  oi&pring  brave 
Assert  their  rights,  and  scorn  the  name  of  slave, 
Ere  o'er  the  world  had  flown  my  mob-rais'd  fame. 
And  George  and  Britain  trembled  at  my  name ; 
This  State,  then  Province,  pass'd  with  wise  intent, 
An  Act,  Stage-Play 9,  and  such  things  to  prevent: 
You'll  find  it,  sirs,  among  the  Laws  skybiue, 
Made  near  that  time  on  brooms  when  Witches  flew. 
That  blessed  time  when  Law  kept  wide  awake. 
Proscribed  the  faithle*B,  an<l  miMe  Quakers  quake  ; 
And  thus,  in  terms  sublime  /state  the  fact, 
Rups  the  Preamble  of  this  precious  Act. 

Both  for  preventing,  and  avoiding,  all 
Those  various  evils  which  would  sure  befall 
Our  sober  people,  and  their  sober  ways. 
From  Interludes,  and  vile  Theatric  Plays  ; 
To  wit,  all  fiddling,  fightiujg,  gaming,  raking. 
Swearing  profane,  high  broils,  and  Siibbath  breaking ; 

This  Act,  so  full  of  wisdom  and  so  good. 
Has  now  become  a  Law  well  understood ; 
Since  it  has  often  been  coufirm'd,  you  see. 
By  many  a  Legislature  ^eat  as  we. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  some  chaps  uncivil. 
Grand  emissaries  of  our  foe  the  Devil, 
Aliens,  and  Foreigners,  and  Actors  funny. 
Who  less  esteem  our  morals  than  our  money ; 
Even  in  our  holy  Capital  of  late. 
Have  dared  insult  the  majesty  of  state. 
And  to  exhibit  publicly,  propose, 
Stage-Plays,  and  Interludes,  and  Heathen  Shows  ; 
Which,  in  the  garb  of  Moral  Lectures  drest. 
Of  our  good,  sober  manners  make  a  jest. 
Yet  so  obnoxious  to  the  people's  notions. 
So  strange,  so  foreign  to  their  constitutions. 
That  well  /  am  convinced  they  never  go. 
From  motives  of  amusement,  to  the  Show ; 
But,  like  good,  honest  folks,  with  mere  intent, 
To  keep  these  Actors  under  some  restraint 
Judge,  Gentlemen !  my  feelings,  when  at  first. 
This  information  on  my  ear-drum  burst: 
Not  more  was  Israel's  hapless  King  appall'd, 
When  Endor's  witch  the  ghost  of  Samuel  call'd. 
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And,  slowly  rising  from  the  shades  of  night, 
The  frowning  spectre  met  his  startled  sight. 
Not  more  bold  Elderkin  with  terror  shook, 
Not  more  dismay  was  pictured  in  liis  look. 
When  Windham  s  Sons,  at  midnight's  nwful  hour 
Heard  from  afar,  the  hoarse  discordant  roar, 
Of  Bull-Frog  sorrow  groaning  on  the  wind, 
Denouncing  death  and  ruin  to  mankind; 
While  one  supposed  the  taumy  Myriad*  near. 
And  heard  their  War-whoops  thunder  in  his  ear ; 
Another  thought  Old  Nick  was  sure  a  coming. 
Since  none  but  Belial's  bands  could  make  such  drum- 
ming; 
Yet  each,  prepared,  his  proper  weapon  took, 
While  one  his  bible  huggM,  and  one  his  musket 

shook.* 
Wild  consternation  on  my  visage  hung, 
Congeal'd  my  blood,  and  every  nerve  unstrung ; 
O'er  my  whole  frame  a  palsying  horror  flew. 
And  tenWy  retiring,  bade  a  long  adieu. 
So  Cain,  the  fratricide,  when  deep  disgrace 
Fix'd  its  black  brand  upon  his  guilty  face. 
Fled  from  the  crime  of  brother  Abel's  blood. 
And  took  lone  lodgings  in  the  Land  of  Nod. 

Whether  the  magistrates  all  this  have  known 
I  do  not  know ;  but  this  I  know,  that  none 
Have  taken  care,  whatever  their  intent. 
These  fellows'  pranktt  and  postures,  to  prevent; 
Ne'er  have   laid   hold  of  them  with  law's  strong 

hand, 
And  fairly  brought  the  scoundrels  to  a  stand. 
Nor  to  the  whipping-post  the  rogues  have  tied. 
Where  oft  cash-pay  is  chang'd  to  pay  in  hide. 
With  joy  extreme,  O  gentlemen  1  in  you 
The  firm  upholders  of  the  laws  1  view. 
On  you  devolves  the  t(uk  (I  grant  it  great). 
To  keep  unstaiu'd  the  chosteness  of  our  State: 
Since  tnat  yood  lady  is  beset  so  sore 
By  rakes  and  libertines  full  many  a  score. 
That  much  I  fear  me.  do  whate'er  you  can. 
She'll  be  debauch'd  by  that  unrighteous  clan. 
But  tliis  at  least  I  hope,  that,  if  unable 
To  keep  with  all  your  might,  her  virtue  stable. 
You  will  not  fail  to  show  this  wicked  sect. 
You  know  to  punish,  though  you  can't  protect ; 
And  whate'er  punishment  you  shall  devise. 
As  to  your  noble  judgments  seemeth  wise ; 
Whether  you  burn,  drown,  knock  them  on  the  head. 
Or  hang  them  bv  the  neck,  'till  dead,  dead,  dead— 
Or  with  a  neighbour  State,  so  very  tender. 
Loth  to  extend  the  neck  of  an  offender. 
Prefer  the  hanging  business  to  commute 
For  private  prayers  and  some  smcUl  aoods\  to  boot— 
I  hope  a  great  examnle  it  will  stan<I, 
And  in  terrorem  guard  cur  pious  land. 


*  For  a  pftrtlcQiar  seeoant  of  this  remarkable  ooonrrence,  ex- 
tracted Ttom  Peters's  History  of  Ck>nnect)cat,  see  anie^  p.  198. 
It  has  been  also  the  subject  of  two  pkanont  ballacU,  which  will 
be  fouiHl  in  M'Cartys  Collection  and  Barber's  Utstorioal  Col- 
lections of  Connecticat.    The  former  commences — 

When  these  free  states  were  colonies 

Unto  the  mother  nation ; 
And,  i  >  Connectlcnt,  the  »>od 

Old  Bloe  Laws  were  in  fashion. 

A  circamstance  which  there  occnrr'd, 

(And  much  the  mind  surprises 
Upon  reflection,)  there  gave  rise 

To  noany  strange  surmises. 

In  the  second  it  is  turned  at  the  expense  of  the  lawyers,  who 
were  suddenly  brought  to  rept^nta-ce  bv  the  fright 

t  For  an  explanation  of  the  above,  vide  the  Archives  of  Con- 
necticut, wherein  it  may  be  found  that  on  a  certain  occasion 
of  commutative  Justice,  the  sheriff  was  directed  to  famish  the 
•rlmlnal  with  the  oonsolatton  of  bis  prayers. 
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Among  the  deeds  economy  has  wrought. 
High  rank  the  nuni'rous  tracts  of  land  we've  bought: 
Our  country's  limits  constantly  extend 
O'er  boundless  wilds  and  riveis  without  end. 
Nations  are  bargam'd  for  by  sleight  of  hand. 
We  soon  shall  purchase  old  Van  Diemen's  land. 
Beyond  Cape  Horn  our  speculations  roll, 
"  And  all  be  our's  around  the  Southern  pole,** 
What  though  no  boundary  to  our  views  are  set. 
And  every  bargain  swells  the  public  debt. 
Unlike  all  other  modes  of  gaining  pelf. 
Before  we're  sued  this  debt  will  pay  itself. 
And  though  our  title  deeds,  by  strange  mischance. 
Instead  of  Spain  are  sign'd  and  seal'd  by  France, 
The  limits  too,  not  definitely  fix'd. 
Lie  somewhere  this  and  t*oth4T  world  betwixt. 
For  fear  some  quarrel  should  hereafter  rise 
We've  giveu  our  obligations  for  the  price. 
1  grant  some  minds,  of  weak  and  fearful  mould. 
Instead  of  buyine  think  we'd  better  sold. 
Lest  first  or  last,  by  some  unseen  mishap. 
So  greatly  strctcli'd,  our  union  cord  should  snap-— 
Tis  true,  indeed,  a  leiither  strine  will  break 
If  strctch'd  too  far ;  but  much  do  I  mistake 
If  ever  mortal  broke  a  string  of  leather 
By  tying  first  a  dozen  strings  tc^ether. 
And  can  it  be  that  as  we  larger  grow 
At  the  same  moment  we  grow  smaller  too  ? 
This  does  not  quadrate  with  dame  nature's  course ; 
She  gives  to  pigmies  weakness,  ^ants  force; 
The  mighty  Mammoth  stronger  is  by  half 
Than  the  slim  stag,  the  bullock  than  the  cal£ 
Thus  should  tliis  great  Republic  once  expand 
From  shore  to  shore  and  cover  every  land. 
In  like  proportion  would  our  strength  abide. 
And  we  could  manage  all  the  world  beside. 

And  when  our  children  leave  our  fost'ring  armt, 
And  roam  the  western  wilderness  for  farms. 
On  banks  remote  to  see  them  peaceful  toil. 
Lords  of  the  stream,  and  masters  of  the  soil. 
Is  better  far  than  on  the  self-same  place 
To  meet  with  squattorsf  of  a  different  race. 
With  whom,  perhaps,  possess'd  of  better  right. 
We  cannot  get  along  unless  we  fight 

«  •  •  •  • 

Oft  have  the  dark-ekinn'd  natives  of  the  wild 
Our  tendcrest  thoughts  engaged,  our  love  beguil'd 
At  their  sad  story  oft  we've  felt  our  breast 
With  soft  compassion's  throbbing  pangs  opprest. 
That  story  sad,  by  fiction's  hand  adori/d. 
Where  hapless  Logan  for  his  offspring  moum'd,J 
What  time,  by  cruel  Cresap's  murdVous  knife. 
Poor  Squaw  and  Poppoose  both  were  reft  of  lifi 
Long  since  we've  prov'd  from  philosophic  ken. 
The  squaws  are  women  and  their  sanaps  men  ; 
Though,  far  unlike  our  European  race. 
No  bristly  beards  their  polisn'd  chins  disgrace. 
O'er  their  smooth  frames  no  hairs  unseemly  spi 
Nor  aught  displays  that  covering  but  the  head, 
Yet  nature  prompts  them  with  the  some  desires^^. 
And  with  like  feelings  and  like  passions  fires. 

When,  fresh  from  Sov'reiffn  Nature's  plastic 
Shone  in  the  bloom  of  youth  this  blissful  land. 
Good,  simple,  harmless,  nor  with  blood  defil'd, 
Liv'd  the  poor  Indian  'mid  the  desert  wild- 
Close  by  some  cr}*stal  stream  his  wigwam  8too«3» 
The  skins  of  deer  his  dress,  their  flesh  his  fooil  j 
Few  were  his  wants,  and  his  desires  but  few. 


•  The  Echo.    No.  XX. 

t  Persons  who  settle  on  vacant  lands  In  the  wi1deme8B»  wtlh- 
out  title,  and  who  arc  with  much  difficulty  removed. 

X  For  thi5  story,  see  Notes  on  Yireiola,  and  tor  its  aatbeoU 
city,  the  letters  of  Lntber  Martin,  Esq. 
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No  bliss  beyond  hb  pipe  and  9qaaw  he  knew, 
Small  as  his  wants  his  homely  household  gear 
Inspired,  from  nightly  theft,  no  cause  of  fear, 
With  various  hues  his  deer-skin  mantle  dyed, 
By  night  his  covering,  and  by  day  hi»  pnde, 
A  pot  of  stone,  his  succotash*  to  ooil, 
A  nuge  sami>mortar,  wrought  with  patient  toil, 
These  were  liis  ric.ios,  these  his  simple  store, 
And  having  these  he  sought  for  nothing  more  :— 
Thus  liv'd  he  blest,  what  time  from  Cambria's  strand, 
Adventurous  Madoo  so  ght  this  unknown  land. 
With  sworJd  and  bibles  arm'd  the  Welsh  appear, f 
Their  faith  to  'stablish  and  their  empire  re.ir ; 
Struck  with  surprise  the  simple  savage  sees 
The  picL'ii'd  dragon  waving  m  the  breeze, 
Hears  with  dcliglit  the  harp's  wild  music  play. 
As  8Wi>et  the  strings  respond  to  Gryflidd's  lay ; 
But  when  th'  advancing  squadrons  forward  move. 
Their  arms  bright  gleaming  *mid  the  dusky  grove, 
Joy  yields  to  fear,  as  now,  approaching  nigli. 
Their  drc^  and  uncouth  features  meet  his  eve ; — 
And  when  their  b.irbrous  Celtic  sounds  he  hears. 
That  grate  discordant  on  his  tender  ears, 
Fill'd  with  wild  terror  from  the  scene  he  scuds, 
And  seeks  retreat  amidst  impervious  woods, 
Whib,  in  pursuit,  behind  th  affrighted  man 
"  The  overflowing  stream  of  population  ranj" 
His  w 21]^ warn  swept  away,  his  patch  (»f  com, 
Beiore  the  fury  of  the  torrent  borne; 
Drovd  him  from  wood  to  wood,  from  place  to  place, 
And  now  for  hunting  leaves  him  little  space. 

Tlien  since,  beneath  this  widely-spreading  tide. 
Sank  are  the  grounds  Uiat  Indian  wanti  sui)plied. 
Few  are  their  deer,  their  buffaloes  are  dead. 
Or  o'er  the  lakes  with  mighty  llammoth  fled ; 
Humanity  has  whisper'd  in  our  ear. 
Whose  dictates  ever  have  we  held  most  dear. 
To  teach  them  how  to  spin,  to  sew,  to  knit, 
And  for  their  stockings  manufacture  feet, 
aiiice  by  their  "  energies*  exertions"  sole 
Can  they  e'er  figure  on  Existence^  roll 
We  tlierefore  liberally  to  them  have  sent 
Such  household  matters  as  for  use  are  meant. 
Pots,  kettles,  trenchers,  dripping-pans,  whate'er 
Their  kitchens  lack,  their  victuals  to  prepare. 
And  with  them  skilful  men  to  teach  them  how 
To  still  their  whisky,  their  tobacco  grow  ; — 
While,  to  secure  them  from  domestic  harm. 
We've  lifted  o'er  them,  with  our  thundering  arm. 
The  law*»  broad  Egit^  under  which  as  still 
And  safe  they  lie  '*  as  thieves  within  a  mill." 
But  vain  th'  attempt  to  this  Imperial  Day, 
To  light  their  dusky  souls  with  reason's  ray. 
To  make  them  quit  their  guns  and  scalping  knives, 
And  stay  at  home  contented  with  their  wives ; 
Most  powerful  obstacles  this  scheme  prevent. 
Thwart  my  fine  plans,  and  frustrate  my  intent: — 
Firstly  their  bodies'  habits  different  are. 
And  different  med'cine  claim,  and  different  care. 
No  neutral  mixture  will  for  them  suffice 
Of  gentle  acids  and  mild  alkalies ; 
But  powerful  Blood-rooty  QU  of  Rattlesnake, 
Jerusaletn  Oak^  and  Oum  of  Hacnuiae, 
Nor  simple  blood-lettings  their  pains  assuage. 


•  The  IndUui  name  for  the  mixtnre  of  IndUn  corn,  or  maize, 
with  beaoBw 

t  One  of  these  very  Bib1c»  is  said  to  have  been  discovered, 
not  manj  yeans  since,  in  the  p4>sse^<(lon  of  the  Welsh  Indiana, 
who  liare  excited  so  much  curiosity,  and  who  pre5erycd  with 
a  taiuUmonious  reterencs  this  relict  of  their  ancestors,  al- 
though they  were  unable  to  read  it,  and  ignorant  of  its  use. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  gentleman  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  explore  the  western  part  of  this  Continent  may,  in  his 
r«9earche%  bo  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  this  tribe,  and  ob- 
tain from  them  this  cnrlooa  and  Inraluable  deposit. 


Warm  their  cold  chills,  and  quell  their  fever's  rage. 
Means  far  more  potent  their  tough  frames  require, 
And  the  free  uf  e  of  lancets  and  of  fire. 
Besides  as  ne*er  the  Indian's  chin  appears 
Mark'd  with  a  beard,  however  mature  his  years. 
Of  course  no  barber*s  hand,  with  razor  ket ... 
No  barber**  pole  amidst  the  tribes  are  seen  • 
Great  marts  of  knowledge,  form'd  the  worh   .  •  . : :  f, 
The  seats  of  scandal,  politics  and  dress  I 
I  From  barberi  shops  what  benefits  we  trace  ■ 
Uow  great  their  Vantage  to  the  human  race? 
That  source  of  civil  culture  unposscss'd. 
What  wonder  reason  slowly  fills  the  breast  ? 
Thou  knight  renown'd !  po5»ess'd  of  equal  skill 
The  comb  to  flouiish,  or  to  ply  the  quill. 
Whose  bright  effusions,  wond  ring,  oft  I  see, 
And  own  myself  in  message  beat  by  thee, 
O  would'st  thou,  Huooixs,*  to  the  Indians  gfo, 
And  on  their  chins  give  mighty  beards  to  grow, 
Soon  shouhl  thy  shop  o'er  all  their  wigwams  .rise, 
And  painteJ  po!e  attract  their  eurioux  eyes. 
While  the  ^lad  tribes  would  thither  thick  repair, 
And  claim  in  turn  the  honours  of  thy  chair. 
Methinks  amid  the  newly-bearded  bnnd. 
With  brush  and  lather  arm'd,  I  see  thee  stand. 
And  as  each  visage  gleams  with  foamy  white. 
And  wields  thy  dexter  hand  the  razor  bright, 
Thy  eloquence  pervades,  refines  the  whole ; 
And  pours  the  beams  of  reason  o'er  their  soul. 
While  white-wigg'd  savages,  with  loud  acclaim. 
Thee  as  tlie  People's  Friend^  and  President  shall 
name. 
Thrice  happy  time;   when,  freed  from  Error's 
night. 
Reason's  broad  beam  shall  shed  her  mid-day  light, 
O'er  realms  regenerate  ope  unbounded  day. 
And  bless  the  Indians  with  its  brightest  ray, 
Drive  the  thick  mist  from  their  bewildered  eyes. 
Give  them  their  fonner  habits  to  despise, 
While  they  partakers  of  our  equal  right. 
In  civic  feasts  and  whiskey  shall  delight 
But  much  we  doubt  that  ne'er  within  our  reign. 
Will  Indian  manners  such  refinement  gain ; 
For  ahl  among  them  live  some  crafty  dogs. 
Change-haters,  anti-philosophic  rogues. 
Chaps  who,  though  something,  are  of  nothing  made 
Mere  forms  of  air  and  phantoms  of  the  shade ; 
Who  say  'tis  better  in  the  ancient  way 
Safe  to  go  on,  than  in  new  paths  to  stray. 
Where  bogs  and  precipices  lurk  beneath. 
And  ignes  fatui  point  the  way  to  death. 
That  civic  feasts  with  Indians  suit  but  ill, 
And  rum  and  whiskey  are  contriv'd  to  kill. 
That  what  the  whites  the  light  of  reason  call 
Is  but  another  name  for  cheating  all. 


^  Barber  ITogglna,  at  the  beglaning:  of  the  century,  afforded 
maoh  amnsement  In  New  Toric  by  the  parodies  and  fanciful 
flights  of  his  professional  adrertiaementa,  in  the  ETcnlng  Post, 
Morning  Chronicle,  and  other  papers,  which  were  generally 
written  with  considerable  clevernesa.  They  were  collected 
Into  an  entertaining  volume  In  1808,  with  the  following  title : 
**  Hngglniana  or  Huggins'  Fantasy,  being  a  collection  of  the 
most  esteemed  modern  literary  prodnctiona,  exposing  the  art 
^  making  a  nol^e  in  the  world,  without  beating  a  drum  or 
crying  oysters;  and  showing  how,  like  Whittington  of  old, 
who  rose  fh)m  nothing  to  be  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  a  men* 
Barber  may  become  an  Emperor^  if  he  has  but  spirit  enough 
to  aunme,  and  talents  enough  to  support  the  title.  By  John 
Richard  Dc'sborus  Hugglns,  Einpereur  du  Fri<«urs,  Koi  dn 
Barbteres,  Ac,  ton.  Trlfle%  light  as  air. — Shakspbark.  New 
York :  Printed  by  H.  CI  Soutliwick,  No.  2  Wall  street,  Modt 
Excellent  Printer  to  his  most  Barl>«r-ous  majesty."  Hugglns 
was  the  butt  of  the  town,  and  doubtless  turned  his  notoriety 
to  profitable  aoconnt  His  business  adyertisementa,  mixed  np 
with  the  politics  and  small  humors  of  the  day,  supplied  a 
vehicle  for  the  wits  to  pass  their  squibs  to  the  public.  Pan>- 
dies  of  the  imperial  proclamations  of  Bnonapart«  by  tlie 
£Unperor  of  Barbers  were  among  the  beat  of  them. 


SOS 
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And  that  bj  equal  right  U  mcsnt,  'tis  pUIn, 
The  riglit  bf  force  or  frand  wbat«'«r  they  li*t  to  gun. 
Tbos  Gke  the  Feds,  to  reuon  they  preteod, 
Suipect  our  motjrea,  and  deory  our  end. 

Where  aeliim  too  with  counteraction  ju«, 
And  vild  mUrule  'gainat  order  fiercely  wars, 
Anti-phitoiophcTi  with  Kom  reject 
Th'  enlight'iiing  iloctrinee  of  our  favaiir'd  Kct ; 
Bigots  of  mouldy  creeda.  that  long  ago 
The  Goddeee  Reuon  taught  were  iillo  «how, 
Their  Bupentitioiu  whims  and  habit*  bold. 
Reject  the  now  and  cleave  unto  the  old : 
In  vain  refann  in  Gallie  mantle  dreat, 
Unbinda  her  lone,  and  woohi  them  to  her  brwtt. 
And  iiiDOTntion'a  meretricious  smile 
Attempts  their  rigid  fimineea  to  b^ila 
Strange  that  sueh  prejudice  ia  chains  sbould  bind 
In  our  enlighten'd  days  the  human  kind  I 
Fools  must  they  be.  by  dulneM  sure  powcw'd, 
III  tiieir  old  way  contented  to  be  Meet, 
When  novelty,  with  all-alluring  eharma 
Of  untried  systems,  lures  them  to  her  anna. 

BDBANMA  BOV80K, 

Tbk  author  of  tbe  popuUr  little  romance  of  Char-- 
lotl»  Temple,  of  ninny  booka  of  greater  labor  and 
oflesBfome,iUidofthelyricof j4ni«ri«a,  Commtrne, 
and  Prttdom,  was  born  about  the  year  ITfl2. 
Her  littbor  was  William  BoswoU,  a  Bndsh  naval 
otiicer,  wboinl76U  waa  wreuketHDOOinpanywitb 
his  daughter  on  Loveira  Inland,  on  the  New  Eng- 
land coast,  after  whicb  tbey  settled  at  Nantasket, 
where  the  father,  a  widower,  rourrieil  again,  and 
whenoe  he  was  compelled  tode[iart,  OS  aBrittsh  sub- 
ject, on  the  breaking  ont  of  the  Bevolntionaty  war. 

His  dcLQgtiIer  appears  to  have  followed  him  to 
London,  where  in  1780  ehe  married  William 
Rowson,  leader  of  the  band  attached  to  the 
Royal  Guards  in  London*  Her  first  work  waa 
pnblished  the  same  year,  u  novel,  entitled  Victo- 
ria; followed  by  ifary,  or  (A«  r«(^5bn»r,  the 
matter  of  which  was  partly  put  into  her  hands 
bv  the  bookseller ;  A  Trip  to  Fartuumi,  a  Cri- 
tique an  Author*  and  Performen  FUle  de  Cham- 
Vre,  the  Jnquiiitor,  or  JntitibU  Bambler,  Meato- 
ria,  and  Charlotte  TempU.  Of  the  latter  twenty- 
five  thousand  oopies  were  sold  in  k  few  years.  It 
ia  a  tale  of  seduction,  tbe  storr  of  a  young  prl 
brought  over  to  America  by  a  Itritiaa  officer  and 
deserted,  and  being  written'  in  a  melodratiiatio 
style  bas  drawn  t«ars  teotn  the  public  freely  as 
any  similar  prodnotion  on  the  stage.  It  \a  still  a 
popular  classic  at  the  cheap  book-stalU  and  with 
travelling  chapmen.  The  inquUitor  is  avowedly 
.  modelled  on  Interne,  and  the  hutie»t  heart  of  the 
wriWr  has  doubtless  a  superior  sensibiUty,  thongh 
tlie  sharp  wit  and  knowledge  of  the  world  of  th« 
original  are  not  feminine  qualities,  and  are  not  to 
be  looked  for  from  a  fuinale  pen. 

Id  1TB3  Mrs.  Rowson  came  with  her  husband 
to  America,  under  an  engagement  with  WignelL 
the  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  theatre.  She  had 
appeared  in  England  in  the  provhioial  theatres, 
and  was  snccessful  in  light  ooiueily  and  musical 
pieces.  While  engaged  on  the  stage  in  America  she 
wrote  The  Trial*  t^the  Heart,  a  novel ;  SUnet  tn 
^I|li0n,  an  opera;   7*40  FoJun'Mr),  a liirce  found- 


ed on  the  whiskey  inamrection  in  Pennsylvwila  ;■ 
and  another  force,  ,7'A«  Female  Patriot.  White 
at  Baltimore  in  1T95,  she  wrote  a  poetical  ad- 
dress to  the  oniiies  of  the  United  States,  which 
she  entitled  The  Standard  of  Liberty,  and  whioh 
was  recited  on  the  stage  by  Mrs.  Whillovk  before 
the  military  conijionies  of  the  city.  The  bird  of 
Jove,  after  attending  the  fortunes  of  JEotMi  and 
the  latins,  is  mode  to  descend  on  the  hhorvs  of 
Columbia,  where  the  eagle  becomes  the  atandftrd 
of  virtue  and  freedom.  The  next  year  she  ap- 
peared wjtb  her  hoaband  at  the  Federvl  Street 
Theatre,  in  Boston,  for  a  single  season,  during 
which  she  wrote  a  comedy,  Amtrieane  ia  Eng- 
land, whicb  was  acted  for  her  benefit  and  fire- 
well  of  th«  stage.  She  then  opened  a  eohool  at 
Modford,  afterwards  at  Newton,  and  tobsequently 
at  Boston.  Her  industrious  pen  meanwhile  waa 
not  idle.  In  17116  she  published,  in  Boston,  Aru- 
ben  and  Saehel,  or  Tatet  of  Old  Timet,  the  scene 
of  which  was  laid  in  Maine.  In  1604  her  Mi»- 
eellaneout  Poenu  appeared,  by  anbscripdon,  as 
nsuat.  She  appears  on  the  title-page  "  Precep- 
tress of  tlie  Lodive'  Academy,  Newton,  Mass." 
The  chief  contents  of  the  volume  are  l%e  Birth 
of  Qenitu,  o»  Irregular  Poem;  Birth-day  Ode 
to  John  Adam*,  ITD'J  ;  Eulogy  to  the  Memory  qf 
Washington;  Maria,  not  a  Fiction,  a  ballad  of 
the  Charlotte  Temple  material ;  occasional  verses, 
and  some  translations  from  Vii^l  and  Horace. 
Tliey  are  fur  tbe  most  part  echoes  of  English 


songs,  of  a  mannish  order,  may  be  set 
down  to  her  theatrical  life,  and  may  be  omundered 
as  a  healthy  support  of  her  sentimental  writing. 
The  Choier,  thon^  one  of  tlie  numerous  imita- 
tions of  Pomfret,  miiy  be  taken  as  suggcative  at 
the  character  of  the  writer.  Her  poem  on  tbe 
Right*  of  Woman  shows  her  to  have  bod  bnl 
moderate  ideaa  on  tliat  subject  compared  with 
some  urged  at  the  present  a«s.  A  sin^e  ven«, 
tlie  first  of  a  little  poem  entitled  Ajfeetion,  is 
proof  sufficient  of  her  gentle  nature,  and  the  feU- 
citous  expresMon  which  she  sometimes  achieved. 
Mrs.  Kowson  al?>o  compiled  several  educational 
works,  a  Dictionary,,  two  Systtiiis  of  Geaffra(ihf* 
and  Historical  ExiTciseit.  She  was  alto  a  contn— 
butor  to  the  Botlon  Weetly  Magaiine.  Her  lia& 
distinct  publication  appears  to  have  been  in  18SA, 
-  '  entitled,   Biblieal  Dialog'*'^* 


n«  u4  Bplrtl-A' 


Sofired  HUlory  from  the  Creation  to  the  DeiM.M 
of  our  Satiour    Chriet,  the  Lite*  qf  the  Ap  — 
tie*,    the   M^ormation,  At.     Mr.   and   Mrs.  fv^ 
worth,  in  this  book,  living  on  the  Connecticvit, 
communicate  in  a  series  of  conversutione  K''>tb 
their  five  children  a  variety  of  sacred  infurmatn-CXii 
derived  from  the  works  of  Stockhouse,  Foalc^ 
Pridcaux,  Calvert,  and  others.    In  the  pre<lBO« 
Mrs.  Bowson  professes  herself  attached  to    the 
tenets  cif  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
slates  tliat  she  "has  been  engaged  for  the   la^ 
twenty -five  years  in  tlie  instruction  of  young  per- 
sons of  her  own  sez."     The  style  of  the  work  f> 
smooth  and  fluent. 
Mrs.  Bowson  died  in  Boston,  March  9, 1694.* 
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Amonov. 


Tooeli'd  by  the  magic  hand  of  those  we  loye, 

A  trifle  will  of  consequence  appear ; 
A  flow'r,  a  blade  of  grass,  a  pin,  a  glove, 

A  icrap  of  paper  will  become  most  dear. 

And  is  that  being  happy,  whose  cold  heart 
Feels  not,  nor  comprehends  this  source  of  joy? 

To  whom  a  trifle  can  no  bliss  impart. 

Who  throw  them  careless  by,  de&ce,  destroy  t 

Taa,  they  are  happy ;  if  the  insensate  rocks 
Which  the  rnue  ocean  beats,  or  softly  laves, 

Bejotce  that  they  are  moy'd  not  by  the  shocks, 
WUch  hurl  full  many  to  untimely  graves. 

YeS)  they  are  happy ;  if  the  polish*d  gem. 
On  which  the  sun  in  variea  colours  plays. 

Rejoices  that  its  lustre  comes  from  him, 
And  glows  delighted  to  reflect  his  rays. 

Not  else. — Though  hearts  so  exquisitely  form'd, 
Feel  misery  a  thousand  different  ways ; 

T«t  when  by  love  or  friendship's  power  warm'd, 
One  look,  whole  days  of  misery  repays. 

One  look,  one  word,  one  kind  endearing  smile. 
Can  from  the  mind  each  painful  image  blot : 

The  voice  we  love  to  hear'  can  pain  beguile. 
Listening  the  world  beside  is  all  forgot 

Tho'  sharp  the  pang  which  friendship  slighted  gives, 
Tho'  to  the  eye  a  tear  may  force  its  way ; 

iRie  cause  remov*d  when  hope  again' revives, 

Light  beats  the  heart,  ana  cheerful  smiles  the  day. 

True,  when  we're  forc'd  to  part  from  those  we  love, 
Tis  like  the  pang  when  soul  and  body's  riven ; 

Bat  when  we  meet,  the  spirit  soars  above. 
And  tastes  the  exquisite  delights  of  heaven. 

Mine  be  the  feeling  heart :  for  who  would  fear 
To  pass  the  dreary  vale  of  death's  abode, 

If  certain,  at  the  endf,  they  should  be  near 
And  feel  the  smile  of  a  benignant  God  ? 


TO 

Old  Tdib,  thou'rt  a  sluggard ;  how  long  dost  thou 
sUy; 
Say,  where  are  the  wings,  with  which  poets  adorn 
thee? 
Sure  'twas  some  happy  being,  who  ne'er  was  away 
From  the  friend  ne  most  lov'd,  and  who  wish'd  to 
have  shorn  thee. 
First  drew  thee  with  pinions ;  for  had  he  e'er  known 

A  long  separation,  so  slow  doet  thou  move, 
He^d  have  pictured  thee  lame,  and  with  fetters  bound 
down ; 
So  tedious  is  absence  to  friendship  and  love. 


tarry,  when  blest  with  the  friend  of  my  heart: 
you  vanish'd  with  speed,  tho'  I  eager  pursued 


I  am  sure  thou'rt  a  cheat,  for  I  often  have  woo*d 
thee 
To 
But  you 

thee, 

Bntreatinff  thee  not  in  auch  haste  to  depart 
Then,  wretch,  thou  wert  deaf,  nor  wouldst  hear  my 
petition, 
Bnt  Dorrow'd  the  wings  of  a  sparrow  or  dove ; 
And  now,  when  I  wish  thee  to  take  thy  dismission 
Till  those   hours  shall  return,  thou  refuseet  to 
move. 

sosnnET. 

The  primrose  g^ay,  the  snowdrop  pale, 
The  lily  blooming  in  the  vale. 
Too  fragile,  or  too  fair  to  last. 
Wither  beneath  th'  untimely  blast, 

Or  rudely  falling  shower ; 


Ko  more  a  sweet  perfume  they  shed, 
Their  fragrance  lost,  their  beauty  fled. 

They  can  revive  no  more. 
So  hapless  wonuin's  wounded  name, 
If  Mauco  seize  the  trump  of  fame ; 
Or  Envy  should  her  poison  shed 
Upon  the  unprotected  head 

Of  some  forsaken  maid ; 
Tho*  pity  mav  her  fate  deplore. 
Her  virtues  sink  to  rise  no  more. 

From  dark  oblivion's  shad& 

THX  CUOIOI. 

I  ask  no  more  than  just  to  be 

From  vice  and  folly  wholly  free ; 

To  have  a  competent  estate, 

Neither  too  small,  nor  yet  too  great; 

Something  of  rent  and  taxes  dejir. 

About  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

My  house,  though  small,  should  be  complete^ 

Furnished,  not  elegant,  but  neat ; 

One  little  room  should  sacred  be 

To  study,  solitude,  and  me. 

The  windows,  jessamine  should  shade, 

Nor  should  a  sound  the  ears  invade. 

Except  the  warblings  from  a  grove. 

Or  plaintive  murm'rings  of  the  dove. 

Here  would  I  often  pass  the  day. 

Turn  o'er  the  page,  or  tune  the  lay. 

And  court  the  aid  and  sacred  fire 

Of  the  Parnassian  tuneful  choir. 

While  calmly  thus  my  time  I'd  spend. 

Grant  me,  kmd  Heaven,  a  faithful  friend* 

In  each  emotion  of  my  heart, 

Of  grief  orjoy,  to  bear  a  part ; 

Poesess'd  of  learning,  and  good  senBOy 

Free  from  pedantic  insolence. 

Pleas'd  with  retirement  let  him  be. 

Yet  cheerful,  midst  society ; 

Enow  how  to  trifle  with  a  grace. 

Yet  grave  in  proper  time  and  places 

Let  frugal  plenty  deck  my  board. 
So  that  its  surplus  mav  afford     . 
Assistance  to  tne  neignb'ring  poor. 
And  send  them  thankful  from  the  door. 
A  few  associates  I'd  select. 
Worthy  esteem  and  high  respect ; 
And  social  mirth  I  would  invite. 
With  sportive  dance  on  tiptoe  light; 
Nor  should  sweet  music's  voice  be  mnte^ 
The  vocal  strain,  or  plaintive  lute; 
But  all,  and  each,  in  turn  agree, 
T  afford  life  sweet  variety ; 
To  keep  serene  the  cheerful  breast, 
And  give  to  solitude  a  zest 

And  often  be  it  our  employ. 

For  there  is  not  a  purer  joy. 

To  wipe  the  languid  grief-^woln  eye, 

To  sooth  the  pensive  mourner's  si^h. 

To  calm  their  fears,  allay  their  gne^ 

And  give,  if  possible,  relief 

But  if  this  fate,  directing  Heaven 
Thinks  too  indulgent  to  be  given. 
Let  health  and  innocence  be  mine. 
And  I  will  strive  not  to  repine ; 
Will  thankful  take  each  blessing  lent, 
Be  humble,  patient,  and  content 

THB  INDSPBKDEirr  FABXXE. 

When  the  bonny  grey  morning  just  peepe  from  the 
skies, 
And  the  lark  mounting,  tunes  her  sweet  lay  ; 
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With  a  mind  vntncmnbered  by  care  I  arise. 
My  spirits,  light,  airy,  and  gny. 

I  take  up  my  ^un ;  honest  Tray,  my  good  friend, 
Wags  nis  tail  and  jumps  sportively  round; 

To  tlie  woods  then  together  our  footsteps  we  bend, 
Tis  there  health  and  pleasure  are  found. 

I  snuff  the  fresli  air ;  bid  defiance  to  care. 

As  happy  as  mortid  can  be ; 
From  the  toils  of  the  great,  ambition  and  state, 

lis  my  pride  and  my  boast  to  be  free. 

At  noon,  I  delighted  range  o'er  the  rich  soil. 

And  nature's  rough  children  regale: 
With  a  cup  of  good  home-brew'd  I  sweeten  their 
toil. 

And  laugh  at  the  joke  or  the  tale. 

And  whether  the  ripe  waving  corn  I  behold. 
Or  the  innocent  flock  meet  my  sight ; 

Or  the  orchard,  whose  fruit  is  just  turning  to  gold. 
Still,  still  health  and  pleasure  unite. 

I  snuff  the  fresh  air ;  bid  defiance  to  care, 

As  happy  as  mortal  can  be ; 
From  the  toils  of  the  great,  ambition  and  state, 

Tis  my  pride  and  my  boast  to  be  free. 

At  night  to  my  lowly  roof  d  cot  I  return, 
When  oh,  what  new  sources  of  bliss ; 

My  children  rush  out,  while  their  little  hearts  bum, 
Ei^h  striving  to  gain  the  first  kiss. 

My  Dolly  appears  with  a  smile  on  her  face. 

Good  numour  presides  at  our  board ; 
What  more  than  health,  plenty,  good  humour,  and 
peace, 

Can  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  afford  f 

I  sink  into  rest,  with  content  in  my  breast, 

As  happy  as  mortal  can  be ; 
From  the  toils  of  the  great,  ambition  and  state, 

lis  my  pride  and  my  boost  to  be  free. 


▲MSSICA,  OOMMnCX,  ASD  FUKDOIL 

How  blest  a  life  a  sailor  leads, 

From  clime  to  clime  still  ranginff ; 
For  as  the  calm  the  storm  succeeoB, 

The  scene  delights  by  changing. 
When  tempests  howl  along  the  main. 

Some  object  will  remind  us, 
And  cheer  with  hopes  to  meet  again 
Those  friends  weve  left  behind  ua 
Then  under  snug  sail,  we  laugh  at  the  gale. 

And  tho'  landsmen  look  pale,  never  heed 'em; 
But  toss  off  a  gloss,  to  a  favourite  lass. 
To  America,  Conunerce,  and  Freedom. 

And  when  arrived  in  si^ht  of  land. 

Or  safb  in  port  rejoicing. 
Our  ship  we  moor,  our  sails  we  hand 

Whilst  out  the  boat  is  hoisting. 
With  ea^er  haste  the  shore  we  reach. 

Our  friends,  delighted,  greet  us ; 
And,  tripping  lightly  o*er  the  beach, 
The  pretty  laiues  meet  us. 
When  the  full  flowing  bowl  has  enlivened  the  soul. 

To  foot  it  we  memly  lead  *em. 
And  each  bonny  lass  will  drink  off  a  glass. 
To  America,  Commerce,  and  FreedouL 

Our  cargo  sold,  the  chink  we  share. 

And  gladly  we  receive  it; 
And  if  we  meet  a  brother  Tar, 

Who  wants,  we  freely  give  it 
Ko  free  bom  sailor  yet  hod  store. 

But  cheerftilly  would  lend  it ; 


And  when  'tis  gone,  to  sea  for  more. 
We  earn  it,  but  to  spend  it 
Then  drink  round,  my  boys,  'tis  the  first  of  onr  Joya, 

To  relieve  the  distressed,  clothe  and  feed  'em ; 
Tib  a  task  which  we  share,  with  the  brare  and  the 
fair. 
In  this  land  of  Commerce  and  Freedom. 

TABITHA  TENNET. 

Mrs.  Tabitha  Tbnnet,  the  author  of  the  popuJAr 
Ackentures  of  D&rcMtna  Sheldon^  was  bom  at 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  1762.  She  was  the  dan^ter 
of  Samuel  Gilinon,  whose  paternal  anoentors  con- 
stituted a  great  part  of  the  coiumnnity  of  that 
place.  Her  father  died  in  her  infancy,  and  she 
was  left  to  the  sole  care  of  her  pious  and  sensible 
mother,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  Paritan 
stock  of  Robinson,  which  also  composed  a  hurgo 
portion  of  the  early  population  of  the  town  of 
Exeter.  As  female  education  at  that  time  was 
very  circumscribed,  she  had  but  few  early  ad- 
vantages excepting  those  which  she  received  from 
her  mother^s  excellent  example  of  industry  and 
economy,  and  the  few  well  chosen  books  which 
she  selected  for  her  daughter's  improvement 

Books  and  literary  companionship  were  her 
greatest  delight.  She  acquired  a  facility  and  cor- 
rectness of  language  which  gave  her  noticeable 
freedom  and  elegance  in  conversation. 

In  1788  she  was  married  to  the  Hon.  Samnel 
Tenney,  then  a  resident  in  Exeter,  and  formerly 
a  Surgeon  in  the  American  army  during  the  Re- 
volutionary' war.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
Congress  m  1800.  She  accompanied  her  hos- 
band  to  Washington  several  winters,  and  her  let- 
ters from  that  place  are  specimens  of  her  talent 
at  graphic  description,  as  well  as  illostrative  of 
the  fashion  and  manners  of  the  times. 

Her  firnt  publication  was  u  selection  from  the 
poets  and  other  classical  writers  for  the  use  of 
young  ladies,  entitled  the  New  Phasing  Inttruc' 
tor.  Some  time  after  this  she  produced  her  ro- 
mance of  Female  Quixotigm.*  This  is,  as  its  title 
implies,  one  of  tlie  numerous  literary  progeny  of 
Cervantes'  immortal  satire.  It  reseml)le6  in  one 
respect  more  closely  its  original  than  most  of  its 
family,  turning  like  Don  j%iixote  on  the  evils  of 
reading  romances.  In  pltoe^  however,  of  the  lean- 
vizored  Don,  we  have  a  blooming,  delicate  yonng 
lady ;  and  to  continue  the  contrast,  in  exclianm 
for  the  ponderous  folios,  in  which  even  the  lig^t 
literature  of  those  ages  of  learning  was  entoml^d, 
have  the  small  volume  novels  of  Uie  Rosa-Matilda 
school  of  the  post  century,  the  vapid  sentimental 
stuff  which  is  now  driven  even  nrom  the  book- 
stalls. Dorcas  Sheldon  is  the  only  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  father,  and  soon  after  her  birth  loses  1^ 
moUier.  Left  by  a  fond  father  to  follow  her  own 
wishes  she  takes  to  reading  novels,  and  so  satu- 
rates her  mind  with  their  wishy-washy  contentSi 
that  she  determines  herself  to  be  a  heroine.    Her 


«  Female  Qnlxotlsm :  Exhibited  In  the  Romsntle  Opinloai 
and  ExtrsTBgant  Adventures  of  Dorcaaina  Sheldon. 

Felix  quern  fkdant  aliena  perionla  oaatnm. 

In  plain  EngHsb— 

Learn  to  be  wise  by  others*  barm, 
And  jou  shall  do  rail  welL 

In  2  vols.  Boston :  J.  P.  Peaslee,  18».  The  eariy  edItioa»  rf 
popular  novels  become  exceedingly  scaroe.  we  have  me. 
with  no  earlier  copy  than  thlk 
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ftrst  step  is  to  become  qualified  for  a  romantic 
career  by  metamorphosing  her  plain  baptismal 
Dorcas  into  Dorcosina;  her  next  to  refuse  a 
suitor,  a  solid  man  of  property,  of  suitable  age 
and  approved  by  her  father,  whose  wooing  is  of 
too  straightforwanl  and  business-like  a  character 
to  snit  her  Lydia  Languish  requirements ;  and  her 
next,  to  repair  daily  to  a  romantically-disposed 
arbor  to  read  and  meditate.  She  has  a  confi- 
dante, not  the  white-muslined  nonentity  who 
would  be  naturally  looked  for  beside  a  Tilburina, 
but  a  sturdy,  pensible,  country-bred  waiting-maid, 
Betty,  a  female  Sancho  Panza. 

Time  wears  on  with  Miss  Dorcasina.  Her  re- 
tired residence  and  equally  secluded  mode  of  life 
are  unfavorable  to  her  aspirations  for  adventures, 
and  she  reaches  her  thirty-fourth  year  without  a 
second  offer. 

At  this  period  an  adventurer,  passing  a  night 
at  the  village  inn,  hears  of  the  heiress  and  deter- 
mines to  carry  her  off.  He  dresses  the  next 
afternoon  in  his  best,  and  repairs  to  the  bower 
frequented  by  Dorcasina.  An  interview  is  thus 
obtained,  the  lady  swallows  the  bait,  the  scamp 
forges  letters  of  introduction,  and  is  on  the  point 
of  accomplishing  his  purpose  when  he  is  obliged 
to  decamp.  Dorcasina  will  believe  nothing  to 
his  discredit,  and  is  for  some  time  inconsolable. 

Her  next  suitor  is  a  waggish  student,  a  young- 
ster as  fidl  of  practicid  jokes  as  his  prototyi)e  of 
Boccaccio  or  Chaucer,  or  contemporary  of  Yale 
College.  lie  somewhat  ungallantly  selects  Dor- 
oasina  as  his  victim.  He  thickens  his  plot  by 
appearing,  after  having  made  a  powerful  first 
Impression  in  proprid  persona^  as  an  ii\jnred 
female,  making  a  violent  assault  on  Dorcasina  and 
Betty:— 

The  next  day,  as  evening  approached,  Dorcasina 
desired  Betty  to  attend  her  to  the  grove.  Betty, 
being  on  many  accounts  unwilling  to  go,  on  her 
knees  entreated  her  mistress  to  give  up  the  project 
But,  finding  her  resolutely  bent  on  fulnlling  her  en- 
gagement, the  faithful  creature,  in  spite  of  her  aver- 
sion to  the  adventure,  and  of  her  apprehensions  of 
ghosts  and  goblins,  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  her 
mistress  should  go  to  the  wood,  at  that  hour  unoc- 
eompacied.-  She  thej||Dre  followed  her  footsteps, 
in  silent  trepidation,  ^^k 

Being  arrived  at  the iRor  they  seated  themselves 
on  the  turt  They  had  not  sat  long,  when,  instead 
df  the  ex})ected  lover,  a  female  entered,  and  placing 
herself  by  the  side  of  Dorcasina,  accosted  her  in 
the  following  manner:  "You  will,  perha]>s,  be  sur- 
prised, when  I  inform  you  that  I  know  you  did  not 
eome  herewith  the  expectation  of  meeting  a  woman. 
Philander  was  tlic  person  whom  you  expected  to 
■ee ;  but  know,  abhorred  rival,  that  1  have  effectu- 
ally prevented  his  meeting  you  this  night,  and  am 
now  oome  to  enjoy  your  uisa])pointmeiit.  I  would 
have  you  to  know,  you  witch !  you  soi*cere8d !  that 

fou  hiavo  robbed  mo  of  the  heart  of  my  lover ;  and 
am  determined  to  be  revenged.** 
Dorcjisina,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  was 
astonished  at  this  aiidress,  and  remain eil  for  some 
moments  in  a  profound  silence.  At  length,  she  at- 
tempted to  justify  herself,  by  saying  that  she  was 
sorry  to  be  the  cause  of  pnin  to  any  one ;  thot,  from 
her  own  experience,  she  knew  too  well  the  power 
of  love,  not  to  commiserate  any  person  who  nourish- 
ed a  hopeless  passion ;  that  she  had  never  yet  seen 
Philander,  to  her  ki-.owledge ;  that  this  interview 
was  none  of  her  seeking ;  and  that  she  had  consent- 


ed to  it,  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  it  should  never  be  repeated.  bhe  co.i- 
cluded  by  declaring  that,  as  she  now  found  he  had 
been  false  to  another,  she  would  immediately  retire, 
and  hold  no  further  intercourse  with  him. 

This  mildness  served,  iu  appearance,  but  to  irri- 
tate the  supposed  female.  *'  I  know  your  arts  too 
well,"  cried  she,  raising  her  voice,  "  to  believe  a 
syllable  of  what  you  say.  It  is  all  mere  pretence, 
and  you  will  consent  to  meet  him  again  the  very  first 
opportunity.  But  you  shall  not  go  on  thus  practis- 
ing your  devilish  arts  with  impunity.  Your  twsilisk 
glance  shall  not  thus  rob  every  man  of  his  heart, 
and  every  woman  of  her  lover  or  husbancL  Those 
bewitching  eyes,  that  cause  mischief  wherever  they 
are  seen,  I  will  tear  them  from  their  orbits."  Thus 
saying,  she  laid  violent  hands  on  the  terrified  Dor- 
casina ;  tore  off  her  hat ;  pulled  her  hair  ;  and  was 
proceeding  to  tearoff  her  handkerchief,  when  Betty, 
seeing  her  mistress  so  roughly  handled,  started  up 
in  her  defence,  and  attacking  the  stranger  with  great 
fury,  compelled  her  to  quit  Dorcasina  in  order  to 
defend  herself.  Dorcasina,  thus  liberated,  darteil 
out  of  the  grove  and  fled  towards  the  house  with  all 
speed,  leaving  Betty  to  sustain  the  combat  alone. 
Finding  herself  deserted,  and  her  antagonist  much 
her  superior  iu  strength,  Betty  endeavored  likewise 
to  make  her  escape ;  but  her  attempt  was  unsuc- 
cessful. She  was  held,  cuffed,  pulled  by  the  hair, 
twirled  round  and  round  like  a  top,  shak^  and 
pushed  up  against  the  trees,  without  mercy ;  the 
person  who  thus  roughly  handled  her,  exclaiming. 
all  the  time,  "  You  ugly  old  witch,  I'll  teach  you  to 
carry  letters,  and  contrive  meetings  between  your 
mistress  and  my  lover;  you  pander,  you  go-be- 
tween 1**  Poor  Betty  begged  for  mercy  in  the  most 
moving  terms,  protesting  that  she  had  said  every- 
thing to  dissuaae  her  mistress  from  this  meeting ; 
but  the  enraged  virago  would  not  suffer  her  to  go 
till  she  had  stripped  off  her  upper  garments  (her 
gown  being  a  short  one  and  of  no  great  value),  torn 
them  to  rags,  and  scattered  them  about  the  arbor. 
She  then  suffered  her  to  de}>art,  telling  her,  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  ever  she  cauglit  her  engaged  in 
the  same  business  a^ain,  she  would  not  only  divest 
her  of  her  clothes,  but  strip  off  her  old  wrinkled 
hide. 

In  further  prosecution  of  hi?*  deviltry,  he  per- 
suades a  conceited  barber  that  Dorcasina  has 
fallen  in  love  with  him  at  church.  The  gull 
readily  agrees  to  repair  to  the  usual  trysting- 
place,  where  we  introduce  him  to  the  reader : — 

Monday  being  come,  the  barber,  arrayed  in  his 
Sunday  clothes,  with  his  hnir  ns  white  as  powder 
could  make  it,  set  out,  at  four  o'clock,  for  the  arbor, 
which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  Philander ; 
who,  previous  to  this  time,  judging  that  Puff  would 
arrive  at  an  eorly  hour,  hod  taken  possession  of  a 
thick  tree,  to  enjoy,  unobserved,  the  coming  scene. 
Tlie  barber  found  the  hour  of  waiting  very  tedious. 
He  sung,  he  whistled,  and  listened  ottentively  to 
every  pacing  noise ;  when,  at  length,  his  cars  were 
saluted  by  the  sound  of  female  voices,  which  were 
no  other  than  those  of  Dorcasina  and  her  attendant 
••  Betty,**  said  the  former,  "  you  moy  seat  yourself 
with  your  knitting  work,  without  the  arbor,  and  at 
a  small  distance  from  it ;  for  it  wonld  not  be  treat- 
ing the  young  man  with  delicacy,  to  admit  a  third 
person  to  witness  his  passion.**  Betty  did  as  she 
was  desired ;  and  the  little  barber  no  sooner  dis- 
covered  Dorcasina  approaching  the  arbor,  than, 
stepping  forward  and  taking  her  hand,  he  addressed 
her  with  the  utmost  familiarity :  "  Gad,  mjr  dear, 
I  began  to  bo  very  impatient,  and  was  afraid  you 
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had  changed  your  raiod  ;  but  I  ftm  very  gUd  to  lee 
you  at  lastl     Pray,  my  dear,  be  seutitd." 

Thia  familiar  addresa,  bo  different  from  v-hat 
Dorcaaina  had  been  led  to  expect,  and  from  That 
ahe  bad  been  accuatomed  to  trom  O'Connor,  ao  to- 
tally discDncerted  her.  that  she  vaa  unable  to  an- 
swer a  single  word.  She,  however,  did  roeebaiiieolly 
as  *be  was  deaired,  andaeated  herself  upon  the  tun 
in  ulenc&  The  barber  placed  himaelf  oy  her,  and 
■till  holing  the  baud  whioh  she  had  not  attempted 
to  withdraw,  pitied  ber  for  whnt  he  thought  her 
country  timidity,  and  Idiidly  endeavored  to  encou-  ' 
Ttge  her.  "I  *uppo»e,  my  dear,  jou  feel  a  little 
bubful  or  Bol  but  don't  be  afraid  to  confees  your 
loTe,  Be  enured  you  will  meet  with  a  suitable  re- 
turn; and  that  I  shall  be  ever  grateful  and  kind  for 
being  thus  dJBtinguinhed."  Durvosina,  still  more 
confounded  by  this  etraiigo  speeth,  and  wholly  un- 
able to  comprehend  its  meauing,  coatiiined  silent,  j 
The  iMrber,  after  waiting  some  momenta  iu  vaiu  for  I 
a  reply,  again  began :  "  Why,  gad,  my  deort  if  yon  i 
dou^  intend  to  speak,  you  might  as  well  have  staid 
at  hoDie^  Pray,  now.  alford  me  a  little  of  your  sweet 
eooTemtion.  if  it  is  but  just  to  say  how  much  you 

Here  Dorcaaina  could  contain  benelf  no  longer. 

"I  had  thought,  sir,"  uiid  she.  hesitating,  "1  had 
expected  from  your  profeaaiom,  a  quit*  ditferent  re- 
ception from  this."  "Did  you,  indeed)  Gad,  my 
dear,  you  are  in  tlie  right,"  Upon  this  he  t)irew  hu 
arms  round  her  neck,  and  almoet  stIBed  her  with 
biwes.  The  ustonislied  Dorcaaina  endeavored  to  dis- 
engage herself,  but  in  viiin ;  for  the  enraptured  bar- 
b«  continued  his  caressee,  only  at  intervale  exclaim-, 
ing,  "  Gad.  my  dear,  how  happy  we  shall  be  wheu 
we  ere  nwrried.  I  shall  love  vou  infinitely,  1  am 
sura"  Doreaslna.  at  length,  finding  breotb,  in  n 
loud  and  angry  tone,  eiclahneil,  "  let  me  gci  this 
moment;  unhand  me,  sir.  I  will  not  eudure  to  be 
tJiua  treated." 

Betty,  who  hod  hitherto  sat  quietly  knitting  upon 
a  stomp,  hearing  the  angry  voice  of  her  mistresa, 
dBrt«d  towards  the  arbor,  and  instantly  re<:ogniEed 
little  Puff,  who  had  been  once  or  twice  at  the  house 
(though  unseen  by  Dorcasiiia)  to  drees  Mr.  Sheldon, 
and  whom  she  had  observed  to  be  a  pretty,  spruce 
young  fellow.      Her  indignation  being  raieod  at  tbe 


sprung  upon 
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large  heavy  hand,  a  rousing  box  on  the  ear;  ei- 
elainiiug,  nt  tlie  same  time,  in  a  tone  of  great  con- 
tempt,  "Tlie  little    barber!     as  I   hope  to   live. 

This  unexpected  blow  had  the  desired  effect.  Puff, 
auiprised  in  nia  turn,  instantly  released  the  mistress, 
and  turning  nbout  to  the  maid,  desired  to  know 
what  the  d — 1  she  meant  Betty  did  not  deign  to 
answer  him,  but  "stood  collected  iu  her  might." 
Kecollecting  with  indignation  the  treatment  she  had 
BO  lately  received  in  this  very  apot,  of  which  she 
now  soppoaed  him  to  be  the  instigator,  and  incensed 
at  his  unpardonable  insolence  to  her  mistress,  she 
now  rgoiced  in  an  opportunity  of  takit^g  an  ample 
rcTenge.  in  kind,  for  all  the  olfronts  they  had  botli 
received.  Rudely  grasping  him,  therefore,  under 
one  arm  (for  though  naturaJly  mild,  she  was  a  vim- 
go  when  exasperated  J.  "  You  pitiful  little  scoundrel." 
she  cried.  "  what  is  it  you  mean  tiy  thus  insulting 
Mias  Slicldon )  Vou  pretend  for  to  inspire  to  love 
her.  and  decoy  her  here,  on  purpose  to  be  impudent 
to  her ;  besides  setting  some  impudent  varlet  in  wo- 
men's clothee  to  insult  mc,  t'other  night."  Thus  say- 
ing, she  boied  his  ears  witli  great  fury,  till  the  tet^ 
lined  barber  bawled  to  her  to  desist ;  which  she  did 
Bot  do  till  she  was  heartily  tired. 


I        Meanwhile,  the  wicked  scholar,  pcri'hcd   on  th* 
I   tree  (determined  if  matters  should  tuQie  to  extretni- 

S  to  descend  and  take  the  part  of  Puff  ),  enjoyed 
e  scene  with  the  highest  relish  ;  being  obliged  lo 
stuff  the  comer  of  his  gown  into  his  muuth.  to  pr«- 
vent  laugliitig  aloud  nnd  ^[loiling  the  sport 

Other  equally  extravagant  adventures  follow, 
bat  all  stop  far  short  of  luatriiiioDy.  Meanwhile 
Diircasina,  by  the  death  of  ber  fiitlicr,  comes  iato 
poAse.'ision  of  her  tliousand  pounda  per  anDnm. 
Having  exhausted  her  stock  of  scatimeotal  fic- 
tion, ^e,  in  default  of  anyiliing  else,  reads  Rode- 
rick Random.  Finding  that  licro  to  have,  while 
a  serving  man,  fallen  in  love  with  his  nii£treM, 
she  forthwith  resolves  that  her  hired  man,  John 
Brown,  is  in  a  like  predicament,  and  being,  ct 
course,  like  Roderick,  a  pentlemnn  bom,  is  worthy 
of  a.  like  reward.  John  displays  no  love  for  tha 
niiBtrc»s  but  is  ecnsibie  of  the  ag vi'eableiWGs  ot 
the  transition  from  mnstier  to  nuui,  and  the  bamw 
are  published.  Dorrn.'^iiia  ia  saved  by  main  force, 
a  romantic  abduction  and  im]>risonnient  being 
planned  and  executed  by  her  friends,  one  of  whom, 
a  lively  young  lady,  vainly  endeavors  t»  supplant 
John  by  courting  the  snw*jitil))e  Indv  in  the  db- 
guise  of  a  da.thing  young  ofliccr.  John  Brown  ia 
meanwhile  bouglit  off  and  sent  off. 

Uorcaunaat  lost  finds  that  men  were  deoeiver* 
ever,  that  married  pe<.p]e,  even  married  lovers, 
have  cares  and  troubles  from  which  celibacy  i* 
exempt,  and  isettlee  down  at  lust  to  an  old  age  of 

Mrs.  Tenriey  affords  a  good  example  of  the 
literary  cliaracter,  her  difciplinc  of  mind  bdug 
associated  with  pmdence  in  her  affairs.  She  was 
uniform  and  metliodlcal  in  her  habits,  and  so  fru- 
gal of  her  time  us  to  execute  much  plain  and 
ornamental  work  with  her  needle.  Among  her 
practical  good  services  to  the  place  of  her  resi- 
dence, was  the  establisimient  of  nn  old  colored 
servant  of  her  family  in  a  house  which  iH'came  a 
popular  place  of  eiitertaiuincnt  as  a  rural  retreat, 
with  its  '^  cakes  and  ale,"  and  was  known  ■> 
"  Dinah's  Cottage."  • 

Mrs.  Teiiney  died  at  Exeter,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, in  1837. 

JOSEPH  bAclETT 

Was  bom  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  about  the  year  1788, 
of  a  family  of  good  Puritan  sinndiiig.  lie  became 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1762,  and  witli  the  repu- 
tation o(  a  wit  went  to  Salem  to  study  law,  wliioh 
he  soon  abandoned  fbr  a  voyage  to  England. 
There  is  a  pDpul4r  anecdote  of  hi'*  appearance  in 
the  metropolis,  which  is  tluis  rehited  by  Knaifi, 
who,  in  his  American  Dii^raphy,  hns  presented  an 
elaborate  sketch  of  the  man.  "  One  night  whoi 
Bartlett  was  in  the  theatre  in  London,  a  pla^  wai 
going  on,  in  which  his  countrymen  wi-i-e  ridiculed 
(I  believe  it  is  one  of  Gen.  linrgoyne's  plays);  a 
mnnl>er  of  rebeb  had  been  token,  and  brought 
into  the  British  camp;  on  the  inquiry  I  leing  mMe 
about  their  occupations,  1  believe  tiie  play  says 
profession:',  before  tliey  became  soldiers,  the  an- 
Btver  was,  although  many  of  thcin  were  offioei^ 
tliat  they  were  of  ditterent  callings ;  some  were 
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barbers,  some  Uulors,  some  tinkers,  &c.  At  tbis 
moment  Bartlett  rose  from  his  scat  in  the  pit,  and 
cried,  *^  Hurra  I  Great  Britain  beaten  by  barbers, 
tailors,  and  tinkers  I*^  The  effect  was  wonderful. 
John  Bull  took  it  all  in  good  part,  and  many  of 
the  bloods  of  the  day  introduced  themselves  to 
him ;  and  he  made  the  best  of  the  occasion. 

Bartlett  pursued  the  career  of  an  adventurer  in 
London ;  gambled,  gained,  spent,  and  got  into 
prison,  from  which  he  extricated  himself  by  writ- 
ing a  play  which  gave  him  funds  for  his  release. 
He  then  went  on  the  stage  himself,  and  at  Edin- 
burgh acted  under  the  assumed  name  of  Maitland. 
One  of  his  parts  was  Belcour  in  the  West  Indian. 
From  an  actor  he  became  a  merchant,  and  secur- 
ed a  large  credit  of  goods  for  America,  with  which 
he  was  shipwrecked  upon  his  return  on  Cape  Cod. 
Enapp  tells  us,  that  on  the  voyage  he  frequently 
paraded  his  infidel  opinions  and  his  contempt  of 
death ;  but  that  when  the  vessel  struck,  he  dis- 
played the  most  cowardly  anxiety  for  his  safety, 
saying  "  that  it  was  not  that  he  feared  to  die,  but 
that  he  should  dislike  to  be  found  dead  on  such  a 
dreary  place  as  the  back  of  Cape  Cod."  At  Bos- 
ton he  fbnned  a  mercantile  connexion,  which  soon 
&i]ed,  when  he  tm*ned  again  to  the  law.  The 
movement  for  the  suppression  of  Shay's  rebel- 
lion gave  him  a  brief  opportunity  to  figure  in 
the  military  line  as  captain  of  the  Republican  Vo- 
lunteers ;  but  his  active  services  were  not  required. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  opened  an  office 
at  Wobum  near  Boston,  where  he  affected  oddity 
to  attract  attention,  painting  his  house  black,  and 
calling  it  "  the  coffin."  He  next  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  pub- 
lic altercations  of  the  town,  and  busied  himself  in 
the  afifairs  of  the  college.  In  1799,  he  delivered 
a  poem  on  Physiognomy  before  the  rhi  Beta  Kap- 
pa Society  of  Harvard,  in  which,  under  an  appear- 
ance of  general  satire,  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
off  traits  of  individuals  of  note  at  the  time.  The 
poem  is  clever,  and  is  not  marked  by  any  appa- 
rent personal  soandaL  Here  are  a  few  passages 
from  it 

OoD  shows  the  force  of  his  creative  powers. 
From  reasoniDg  man,  to  ev'ry  tree  and  flower ; 
The  hand  of  nature  paints,  on  every  part 
Of  every  face,  the  feelings  of  the  heart ; 
Birds,  Fishes,  Serpents,  Insects,  all  proclaim 
Their  different  uses,  qualities,  and  name. 

The  RoTAL  Lion,  haughty  beast  of  prey, 
Who  prowls  by  night,  and  shuns  the  light  of  day, 
Undaunted  treads  the  trackless  desert  o'er. 
And  rules  supreme  on  Afric's  burning  shore ; 
His  voice  of  thunder,  and  his  savage  eyes. 
Joined  with  his  strength,  and  majesty  of  size, 
Declare  his  courage,  confidence,  and  pride. 
And  mark  him  sovereign  of  the  forest  wide. 

See  the  fierce  Tiger's  haggard,  ghastly  eyes. 
That  show  the  baseness  which  in  ambush  lies ; 
His  savase  nature,  easily  we  trace 
In  ev'ry  Tine,  that's  marked  upon  his  face ; 
When  o'er  his  prey,  exulting  m  his  wiles, 
Tou  see  a  devil,  when  he  laughs  or  smiles. 


The  grateftil  Doo,  who  licks  his  master's  hand, 
Consults  his  looks,  obedient  to  command ; 
Sees  every  thought,  and  every  wisli  arise, 
In  every  movement  of  his  master's  eyes. 


Look  through  the  worid,  and  every  clime  explore. 
From  Afrie*i  sands,  to  Nova  Zembla*»  shore ; 
View  every  bird,  in  every  leafy  grove ; 
Hear  every  note,  in  every  song  of  love; 
Observe  their  plumes,  their  wings,  their  beaks,  their 

eyes. 
From  Humming-bird,  to  Ostrich's  lofty  size ; 
And  say  if  nature  does  not  truly  teach 
In  every  bird  the  qualities  of  each. 

Next  the  author  takes  up  fishes,  and  follows 
with  serpents : — 

Who  views  the  Skrfent,  crawling  on  the  earth. 
Observes  the  mischiefe  it  has  ^iveu  birth, 
Fraud,  craft,  and  cunning  darting  from  liis  eyes. 
Sees  plagues  unnumbered  from  his  fonn  arise ; 
His  spots,  meandering,  warn  us  of  deceit. 
And  every  folding,  shows  him  made  to  chcnt. 
His  eyes  and  shapeless  head  make  us  believe 
The  ancient  story  of  old  Motueb  Eve. 
Had  but  Lavater's  science  then  been  known. 
We  had  been  happy.  Paradise  our  own ; 
Eve  would    have    seen    the    craft,   which    lurk'd 

within ; 
Perceiv'd  the  Devil,  in  the  Serpent's  skin, 
Observ'd  each  wile,  in  every  look  complete. 
Nor  eat  herself,  nor  given  man  to  eat 
Then  this  our  earth  Millennium  had  been. 
Free  from  all  death,  from  misery  and  sin, 
Man  then  had  liv'd  unconscious  of  the  tomb. 
Enjoying  nature  in  eternal  bloom. 

Forgive,  my  friends,  if  I  presume  to  scan. 
And  show  the  Puysiognomt  of  Man, 
Explore  each  windirg  of  the  inmost  soul. 
Expose  his  vices  and  unveil  the  whole. 

•  «•••* 

The  author  never  speaks  of  individuals,  but  of 
classes,  wherein  he  alludes  to  their  foibles,  for 
example : — 

Behold  the  man  who  scents  the  drawing-room. 
With  all  the  fragrance  of  a  rich  perfume. 
In  speaking  lisps,  in  walking  seems  to  danoe, 
And  shines  in  all  the  frippery  of  FVance, 
His  forehead  short,  his  eyebrows  wild,  and  thin 
Denotes  the  Fop,  the  want  of  sense  within ; 
j»  »  •  •  ■  ♦  • 

Poor  senseless  being,  let  the  idiot  pass ; 
In  dress  a  Fop,  in  intellect  an  Ass. 

Of  the  critics : — 

Make  way,  my  friends,  and  give  the  Carno  place. 
With  me  observe  the  features  of  his  face ; 
His  front,  his  lips,  his  eyes,  declare  aloud, 
That  he's  a  man  oppressive,  harsh,  and  proud, 
Point  to  a  man  unsociable,  severe. 
Who  damns  all  genius  with  a  haughty  sneer; 
Who  walks  the  street  with  stiff,  important  air. 
And  judges  merit  by  the  rules  of  Blaib; 
A  comma  wanted,  puts  him  in  a  rage ; 
A  well-turn'd  {>erioil,  condemns  the  page. 
Hard  is  the  ttisk  of  this  unhappy  Wight, 
To  read,  to  hear,  examine  all  we  write. 
To  turn  o'er  volumes  with  convulsive  haste, 
And  dash  out  pages,  to  reform  our  taste. 

We  leave  the  Critic,  with  his  envious  mind. 
To  show  a  face,  the  noblest  of  its  kind  ; 
Maiestic  forehead,  and  an  arched  nose. 
Boldness  and  vigor  of  the  mind  disclose. 
A  piercing  eye,  commanding,  wild,  severe. 
Shows  us  a  man  incapable  of  fear; 
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We  know  the  man,  'tis  FreedonC*  favorite  ton, 
Columbia's  boast,  onr  saviour  Washington. 

By  and  by  ho  Uikes  up  womun : — 

From  men  we  tuni,  to  view  the  Female  sex, 
Made  to  delighty  to  pain^  to  please^  to  vfx  ; 
Forin'd  by  our  God,  to  strew  our  path  with  flowers. 
To  sooth  our  cares,  to  glad  our  passing  hours, 
•  «»••• 

First  on  the  list,  observe  that  woman's  form. 
Who  looks  a  very  monster  in  a  stomL 
Her  skinny  lips,  her  pointed  nose  behold. 
And  sny  it'  nature's  marked  her  fob  a  scold  ? 
Observe  her  chin,  her  every  feature  trace, 
And  see  the  fury,  trembling  in  her  face ; 
By  nature  made  to  mar  the  joys  of  life. 
And  DAMN  TUAT  MAN  who  has  £er  for  a  wife. 

The  mild  blue  eye,  Uie  round  and  dimpled  chin. 
Bespeaks  IX  mind  incapable  of  sin, 
Tlie  laughing:  cheeks,  the  lips  of  coral  dye. 
Declare  the  Cupids  which  in  ambush  lie ; 
The  nose  and  forehead,  happily  combine, 
To  show  exertions  of  a  power  divine. 
To  show  an  angel  in  a  woman's  face. 
On  which  is  stampeil  both  dignity  and  grace. 
When  fortune  frowns,  and  advei'se  scenes  arise. 
Despair  and  horror  stand  before  our  eyes. 
Our  minds  are  wrapt  in  all  the  gloom  of  night, 
The  world  appears  a  desert  in  our  sight, 
Our  friends  aesert  us  like  a  summer's  fly. 
And  leave  us  wretched,  languishing  to  die ; 
An  angel  female,  soothes  our  souls  to  rest. 
And  calms  the  passions  raging  in  the  breast, 
Dispels  all  care,  and  ev'ry  |)ain  beguiles. 
Subdues  all  fear,  and  clothes  the  face  with  smiles : 
Females  like  her,  would  make  all  nature  bloom. 
And  smooth  the  passage  to  the  dreary  tomb. 

To  this  poem  aro  appcnde<l,  in  the  edition  of 
1828,  at  Boston,  dedicated  to  John  Quinoy 
Adams,  a  number  of  Aphorisms  on  Men^  Man- 
ners^ Prineiples^  and  Tnings^  which  his  various 
opportunities  in  the  world  had  given  him  ample 
opportunity  to  collect.  Here  are  a  few  of  them, 
some  of  which,  if  we  are  to  receiye  Knapp^s  view 
of  his  life,  might  have  been  profitable  in  his  own 
career. 

BLANVXB. 

Whenever  you  find  a  man  endeavoring  to  lessen 
and  destroy  the  reputation  of  another,  be  certain  hb 
own  character  is  desperate. 

There  never  was  a  calumniator  who  was  brave, 
honest,  or  iust 

I  never  found  a  slanderer,  who  dared  to  meet  fiice 
to  face  the  person  whom  he  abused  and  vilified 
when  absent. 

LAW. 

The  man  who,  for  any  trifling  injury,  applies  to  a 
lawyer  for  redrew,  will  soon  be  obliged  to  apply  to 
the  town  for  8up|)ort 

BOASnXO. 

Whenever  you  hear  a  man  boasting  of  his  cou- 
rage, be  convmced  he  will  be  a  cowanl  in  time  of 
danger. 

A  man  who  boasts  of  his  honesty,  or  a  woman  of 
her  chastity,  are  both  to  be  suspected. 

WOMAN. 

Women  possess  less  charity  towards  the  foibles  of 
their  own  sex  than  the  men. 


A  woman,  destitute  of  morals,  will  be  more  atro- 
cious  than  a  man :  Devils  were  made  from  Angelk 

Let  woman  be  conscious  of  her  beauty,  and  she 
will  usually  be  inattentive  to  her  mind. 

Women  i)oase:$s  stronger  passions  than  men,  leas 
reason  to  govern  them. 

FaiSVDSHIP. 

Friendship  is  in  every  person's  mouth — ^litUe under- 
stood, and  less  practised. 

A  man  frequently  loses  the  affection  of  his  firiend, 
when  he  loses  his  property. 

Love  is  the  attachment  of  bodies — ^friendship  the 
union  of  soul& 

Confidence  is  the  cement  of  friendship. 

FASTT  SPiaiT. 

A  party  spirit  in  n  small  village,  is  the  poison  and 
curse  of  all  social  intercourse. 

Every  8<K'ial  feeling,  every  generous  emotion, 
every  noble  sentiment,  is  usually  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  Party  Spirit 

In  1823,  Burtlett  delivered  a  voluntary  Fourth 
of  July  oration  in  Boston,  after  which  be  recited 
a  poem,  entitled  the  Nsw  Vicar  of  Bray. 

Leaving  Cambridge,  Bartlett  practised  law  and 
politics  in  Maine.  He  had  before  been  in  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  and  was 
now  elected  to  the  Maine  legislature,  lie  was  at 
this  time  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  neaily 
secured  his  election  by  his  personal  exertions  as  a 
speaker,  and  his  political  ncw8|)aper  writings. 
He  also  practised  law  in  Portsmoutli,  N.  H.,  and 
finally  settled  down  in  Boston,  a  burden  to  his 
few  friends  in  the  last  years  of  an  iroproyident 
life.  He  died  Oct.  27,  1827,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six.  Loring,  in  his  Boston  Orators,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing Enitaph,  which  Bartlett  wrote  cm  himself, 
and  which  he  recited  on  his  death-bed : — 

Tis  done!  the  fatal  stroke  is  given. 

And  Bartlett's  fled  to  hell  or  heaven ; 

His  friends  approve  it,  and  his  foes  applaud,— 

Yet  he  will  have  the  verdict  of  his  God. 

Another  stanza,  which  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
cite<l  while  attending  the  funerul  of  John  Hale, 
an  estimable  citizen  of  Portsmouth,  exhibit?,  per- 
haps, feeling  und  compunction : — 

God  takes  the  good. 

Too  good  by  far  to  stay 
And  leaves  the  bad. 

Too  bad  to  take  away.* 

JAMES  KENT. 

James  Kent  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Fredericks, 
Putnam  oo.,  New  York,  July  31,  1768.     Hi» 
fatlier  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  occa- 
sionally practised;   but  his  main  attention  wai» 
devoted  to  his  fann,  a  pleasantly  situated  estate 
on  the  banks  of  the  Croton  river.    The  beantifbl 
scenes  of  this  locality  nmde  a  deep  impression  on 
the  mind  of  tlie  son;  and  years  after,  when  tlie 
stream,  like  the  boy  who  dwelt  beside  it,  had 
become  famou.s  it  was  his  delight  to  stand  at  the 
window  of  his  library  and  watc-h  its  waters  leap- 
ing foith  in  the  Union  Park  fountain  l>efore  him. 
James  Kent  entered  the  Freshman  Class  of 
Yale  College  in  1777.    His  studies  were  inte^ 
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npted  in  IiU  Sophomore  year  by  the  occopation 
of  the  town  by  tho  British,  in  consequence  of 
wltich  the  coUt^  wB's  temporarily  cliueJ.  It 
was  during  this  recess  that  he  first  met  with 
Blaehttone't  CommenlarUt,  and  bo  delighted  was 
ha  irith  that  great  work,  that  he  at  once  resolved 
to  master  its  contents  by  clo8e  study.  This  inci- 
ileat  determined  his  choice  of  a  profession. 

OhtAining  Ids  doKree  in  1761,  ho  at  once  com- 
menced the  Btndy  of  the  law  in  tho  office  of  the 
(lidtingiiished  Egbert  Ben«in,  at  Ponglikeepsie. 
He  was  admitted  attorney  in  January,  1786,  and 
commenced  practice  in  his  native  village  of  Fre- 
dericks, hut  finding  there  too  limited  a  field  for 
his  exertions,  ho  returned  toPoajrhkeepsie,  where 
he  opened  an  office  in  partncr'<hip  with  Gilbert 
LIvinRBton.  Here,  in  April,  1783,  he  married 
Miss  Elimbeth  Baylcy. 

A  conviction  of  tho  limited  extent  of  his  classi- 
cal acquirements  (the  course  at  Yale  College,  in 
his  day,  extending  only  to  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Gi-eek,  and  of  portions  of  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  Cicero  in  Lntin)  led  to  a  plan  of 
■tody  which  he  immediately  put  into  execution. 
By  rising  very  early  he  was  enabled  to  devote 
two  hours  to  Greek  and  two  to  lAlin  before 
breatfaat.  Tlie  business  hours  of  the  day  were 
occupied  by  his  profession.  Two  hours  after 
dinner  were  given  to  the  French  language,  and 
the  evening,  wlien  not  engaged  society,  to  the 
study  of  the  English  classics,  in  verse  aa  well  as 
prooe.  He  oontinned  this  division  of  the  day 
ontii  he  bocaiuo  a  Judge  of  tho  Supreme  Court. 

In  1790  and  1792  he  was  elected  a'member  of 
the  State  Aasembly,  He  becacne  a  leaiier  of  the 
federal  minority  in  this  body,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  tJio  ability  with  which,  in  1793,  he 
Mndacted  the  examination  of  witnesses  relative 
to  the  destrurtion  of  tho  votes  cast  in  OCuego 
ooonty,  in  the  election  fur  Governor  of  the  Stale, 
an  act  which  hod  raised  the  cnndidiite  of  tho 
minority  to  the  otHce.  His  conrse  was  warmly 
approved  by  John  Jay,  and  remembered  to  his 
Mvontago,  when  the  hitter  became  Governor  of 
the  State. 

In  April,  1793,  he  was  nominatoil  for  Congress 
in  Dutchess  county,  hut  his  party  being  in  the 
minority,  lost  his  election,  lie  removed  during 
the  same  month  to  the  city  of  New  York.  Here, 
as  at  his  previous  residence,  his  profesnonal 
receipts  were  very  small,  and  as  neither  himself 
DOT  nis  wile  jMJssessed  private  resources,  they 
were  much  straitened  in  their  uircamstanoes. 
In  December,  he  was  appoint«<l  Pri>fessor  of 
law  at  Columbia  College,  and  atler  diligent  pre- 
MTOtion  entered  upon  its  duties  in  the  follow- 
Uig  November.  His  introductory  lecture  was 
published  by  the  trustees,  and  in  1795  be  issued 
k  Rnall  volume  coritiuning  three  others  prelimi- 
nary to  his  conrse  on  the  common  law,  devoted 
to  a  review  of  the  varioiu  forms  of  government 
which  have  esi.ited  at  various  periods,  a  history 
of  the  union  of  the  United  States  from  their  first 
conjoined  action  to  the  adoptinn  of  tho  Federal 
Constitution,  and  an  examination  of  the  kw  of 
nations  as  a[)plied  lo  the  circumstances  of  jieace, 
war,  and  neutrality.  He  delivered  in  the  same 
year  an  address  before  the  State  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  ajfrioulturo,  art,  and  manufacture 
which  ia  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  th^ 


Transactions,  He  was  also  appointeil  by  Governor 
Jay  one  of  the  two  Musters  in  Chauiiery  of  t'lo 
city,  much  to  the  iniprovemeat  of  his  tinanuial 


In  1798,  he  resigned  his  profbrnorsfaip,  tho 
attendance  of  students  and  provision  for  support 
being  too  slight  to  warrant  farther  effort  m  its 
behalf.  He  was  appointeil  tho  same  year  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  by  Governor  Jay,  and 
accepted  the  office,  although  the  salary  was  much 
lees  than  what  he  at  tliis  time  received,  as  he  held 
the  ofiice  of  rocorrler,  by  appointment;,  in  1797, 
OS  well  as  Master  in  Chancery.    Ho  here,  in  his 


ciates,  and  wliich  in  a  short  Tima  raised  tlie 
Bench  to  a  fiir  higher  dignity  than  it  had  pre- 
viously attained.  In  1804,  he  became  Chief-Jus- 
tice, an  office  which  ho  held  until  his  appoint- 
ment in  1814  as  Chancellor.  During  his  bennre 
of  this  office  ho  effected,  says  Judge  Duer,  "a 
elumga  in  the  system  taul  administration  of 
equity  law,  so  oitensive  and  entire,  th»t  with  a 
single  exception  (that  of  I»r<l  Nottingham)  it  has 
no  parallel  in  the  history  of  tlie  law."  He  re- 
tained thisofhce  until  1823,  when  having  attained 
tho  age  of  sixty,  ho  became  incapacitated  by  the 
law  of  tlie  State  for  judicial  duty. 

The  same  year,  on  occasion  of  a  vaeanoy  in 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Kent  was  talked  of  by  his  friends  for 
the  appointment,  and  the  matter  was  warmly 
seconded  by  Wirt,  then  Attorney-General,  who 
addressed  a  letter  on  the  snlject  to  President 
Monroe,  in  which  he  met  the  difficulty  <if  Kent's 
)iolitieal  relatiiiiij  Jby  ur^ng  the  valuo  of  his 
oharacter  to  the  nation.  "  Kent  holds  so  lofty  a 
stand,"  ho  wrotf,  "everywhere,  for  almost  match- 
less intellect  and  learning,  as  well  as  for  spotless 
purity  and  high-minded  honor  and  patriotism, 
that  I  firmly  believe  tlie  nation  nt  largo  would 
approve  and  applaud  the  ^poiutment."    Of  his 
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ix»raf)nul  clmractcr,  Wirt  held  this  appreciation. 
^^Ilid  conversAtioQ  nlid  manners  are  indicative 
only  of  a  simplicity  almost  infantile,  and  of  the 
mo^t  jKjrfect  kindness  and  suavity  of  disposition ; 
and  sucli,  I  have  underst<K>d,  has  always  been  his 
character.  Judjjring  hy  what  I  have  seen  of  him, 
and  by  all  that  I  have  ever  heanl,  he  is  as  benig- 
nant and  patriotic  as  he  U  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  be  jjrcat  and  enlijijhtcned."  The  api)ointment 
was  pn)|>osed,  while  Mr.  Smith  Thomi)8on,  to 
whom  the  jHwt  had  been  offered,  hesitated  in  its 
acceptance.  Ilis  entrance  upon  the  oDice  closed 
the  matter.* 

AVith  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  law 
Fch(K)l,  Kent  removed  from  Albany,  where  he  rc- 
side<l  during  his  Judicial  career,  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  a  second  time  aa^^pted  the  professorship 
of  law  in  Columbia  College.  He  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  in  1824,  which  ho  repeated  the  next 
year,  when  the  increase  of  his  practice  as  coun- 
sel, his  intention  of  preparing  his  lectures  for 
publication,  and  as  before  the  inadequate  pecu- 
niaiy  8UpjM)rt  of  the  professorship,  rendered  his 
further  discharge  of  its  duties  merely  nominal. 

In  1826  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
Commentaries,!  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
his  friends,  he  himself  having  little  expectation 
of  a  favorable  reception  by  the  public.  He  ori- 
j;!nally  cont^Mnjilatea  but  two  volumes,  but  these 
expanded  as  he  T)n)cx'eded  into  four,  the  last  of 
which  ai)i)eared  m  1830.  They  at  once  to<ik  the 
high  place  they  have  since  held  in  legal  litera- 
ture, and  as  the  univer8:dly  received  text-books 
of  the  science  throughout  the  country,  as  by 
the  plan  of  stating  tirst  the  common  law  on  each 
topic,  and  ut^erwaixls  the  changes  introduced  by 
decisions  or  statute  in  each  8tate,  it  is  adapted  to 
the  use  of  every  |)ortion  of  the  Union.  The 
copyright  of  this  work  was  held  by  the  author 
excluHively  in  his  own  hands,  the  copies  printed 
stored  in  his  own  residence,  and  disposed  of  as 
order.ni  l)y  the  booksellers. 

Humor  is  hanlly  to  be  looked  for  in  a  volume 
of  Commentaries  on  the  law,  but  Kent,  after 
having  conducted  the  student  through  the  in- 
tricate theme  in  his  text,  coolly  informs  him  in 
a  note  that  the  rule  in  Shelley^s  case  is  entirely 
superseded. 

The  juridical  scholar,  on  whom  his  great  master, 
Coko,  has  bestowed  some  ]>ortioD  of  the  **  gladsome 
li^ht  of  jurisprudence,^  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
withhold  an  involuntary  sigh,  as  he  casts  a  retro- 
spective glance  over  the  piles  of  learning,  devoted 
to  destruction  by  an  edict  as  sweeping  ana  unrelent- 
ing as  the  torch  of  Onuu*.  He  must  bid  adieu  for 
ever  to  the  renowned  discussions  in  Shelley's  ease, 
which  were  so  vehement  and  so  protractc^d  as  to 
arouse  the  sceptre  of  the  haughty  Elizabeth.  He 
may  equally  take  leave  of  the  multiplied  specimens 
of  profound  htgic,  skilful  critieiAm,  and  renned  dis- 
tinctions, whii>h  penrade  the  varied  cases  in  law  and 
equity,  from  those  of  Shelley  and  Archer,  down  to 
the  direct  collision  between  the  courts  of  law  and 
equity,  in  the  time  of  Lord  Hardwioke.  He  will 
have  no  more  concern  with  the  powerful  and  ani- 
mat4^  discussions  in  Perrin  v.  Blake,  which  awak- 
ened all  that  was  noble  and  illustrious  in  talent  and 
endowment,  through  every  precinct  of  Westminster 
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hall.  He  will  have  occasion  no  longer,  in  pursuit 
of  the  learning  of  that  case,  to  tread  tlie  clear  and 
bright  paths  illuminated  by  Sir  William  Blaekstone's 
illustrations,  or  to  study  and  admire  the  spirited  and 
ingenious  diissertation  of  Hargrave,  the  comprehen- 
sive and  profound  disouisition  of  Feame,  the  acute 
and  analytical  eswy  of  Preston,  the  neat  and  orderty 
abriil^nent  of  Cruise,  and  the  severe  and  pierchi(* 
eriticisms  of  Reeve.  What  I  have,  therefore,  writ- 
ten on  this  subject,  may  be  considered,  so  fiar  as  my 
native  state  is  concerned,  as  an  humble  monament 
to  the  memory  of  departed  learning. 

The  reports  of  his  opinions  as  Chief-Justioe  and 
Chancellor  bear  testimony  with  his  Commentaries 
to  his  clearness  of  style  and  ability  a3  a  writer. 
As  an  evidence  of  Uieir  excellence,  it  may  be 
stated  that  one  quoted  in  an  argument  by  Web- 
ster U  cited  in  an  article  on  that  great  orator  hi 
the  North  American  Review  as  from  his  pen. 

In  1828,  Kent  delivered  an  AnniverBory  Dii- 
course  hrfore  the  New  Y<yrk  Historical  SocUty ;  in 
1831,  an  address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at 
Yale  College ;  and  in  1886  one  l)efore  the  Law 
Association  of  New  York,  in  which  he  has  given 
spirited  reminisoenoes  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  bar  at  the  commencement  of  his  career. 

In  1840  he  prepared,  ^t  the  request  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  Association,  a  Course  of  Reading 
for  the  guidance  of  its  members,  conipo^  exdu- 
sively  of  merchants^  clerks  of  this  city.  It  oc»- 
tains  an  unusual  preponderance  of  books  of  travd, 
a  class  of  writings  in  which  the  comj>iler  took 
interest.  His  friends  were  amused  by  the  amdb 
field  of  geographical  study  thus  marked  oat  for 
youthful  readers  engaged  in  unscholastic  pursuits, 
but  the  preference  was  one  not  ill  adapted  to  tlie 
purpose  of  aiding  to  interest,  and  at  the  same 
time  instruct,  while  its  bearing  on  the  mercantile 
career  is  obvious. 

The  M'centive  these  perpetually  novel  and  ad- 
ventif  on  narratives  anbrded  to  tlie  exercise  of 
the  iiuugi nation,  with  the  engrossing  but  not 
exliausting  employment  to  the  mind  of  minute 
geographical  study,  supplied  an  inexhaustible  f\ind 
of  the  purest  gratification  to  a  sympathetic  and 
intellectual  old  age. 

Chancellor  Kent  continued  the  practice  of  his 
profession  as  chamber  counsel,  until  within  a 
short  period  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
12th  Dec.,  1847.  The  temperate  and  constant 
use  of  his  faculties  through  life  preserved  their 
energy  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  his  old  age. 
His  amiability  and  purity  of  character  were  as 
remarkable  as  his  Judicial  acquirements. 

His  son,  William  Kent,  is  engaged  upon  ajbio- 
grapbv,  which  will  hardly  fiiil,  by  incressing  our 
knowiedge,  to  increase  still  more  our  respect  for 
its  eminent  subject.  The  materials  for  our  own 
article  have  been  mainly  derived  from  the  excellent 
discourse  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  Judiciary 
and  bar  of  the  city  and  state,  by  the  Hon.  John 
Duer,  in  1848. 

THE  KKW  TOBK  COKVKfnOX  FOE  THT  JDOPTIOH  OT  YflS  RM- 

EAL  coMsirrmoH — tbom  an  AODaass  aaruaa  mm  lav 

AflSOCIATlOlf. 

I  allude  to  the  convention  which  arsembled  at 
Poughkeopsie  in  the  summer  of  1788,  to  ddiberat« 
and  decide  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  conatitv- 
tion.  The  intense  interest  with  which  the  meeting 
of  the  convention  waa  anticipated  and  regarded,  eaa 
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hardly  be  conceived  nt  this  day,  and  much  leas  ade- 
quately described.  I  then  resided  in  that  village, 
and  was  enabled  and  induced  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion as  a  spectator,  daily  and  steadily  during  the 
entire  six  weeks  of  its  session,  and  I  was  of  course  an 
eye  and  ear  witness  to  everything  of  a  public  nature 
that  was  snid  or  done.  The  convention  was  oom- 
poeed  of  sixty-five  members,  and  not  one  of  them 
remains  a  survivor  at  this  day.  Ihat  bright  and 
golden  age  of  the  republic  may  now  be  numbered 
*'  with  the  years  beyond  the  flood,**  and  I  am  left  in 
comparative  solitude  to  recall  and  enjoy  the  enchant- 
ing vision. 

The  convention  combined  the  talents,  experience, 
and  weight  of  character,  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  the  state.  Most  of  them  had  been 
tatore<l  in  the  discussions,  services,  and  perils  of  the 
revolution.  The  principal  speakers  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  were,  Mr.  Jay  (then 
(Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs),  Chancellor  Living- 
ston, Mr.  Duane  (then  mayor  of  this  city),  Mr.  Hari- 
lon,  and  Colonel  Hamilton.  On  the  other  side,  and 
against  the  adoption  without  previous  amendments, 
were  George  Clinton  (then  Governor  of  the  state), 
Mr.  Landing  (afterwards  Chancellor),  Mr.  Jones 
(afterwards  Recorder  of  this  city),  John  Williams 
of  Washington  county,  and  Gilbert  Livingston  and 
Melancton  Smith,  delegates  from  Dutchess.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  deciding  at  once  on  which  side 
of  the  house  the  superiority  in  debate  existed.  Yet 
in  the  ordinary  range  of  the  discussions,  it  was 
found  that  the  dignity,  candor,  and  strength  of  Jay, 
the  polished  address  and  elegant  erudition  of  Chan- 
cellor Livingston,  and  the  sagacity  and  exhaustless 
researches  of  Hamilton,  were  met  with  equal  pre- 
tensions by  their  opponents,  supported  by  the  sim- 
plicity ana  unpretending  good  sense  of  Clinton,  tlic 
sound  judgment  of  Jones,  the  plausible  deductions 
of  I^nsing,  and  the  metaphysical  mind  and  embar- 
rassing subtleties  of  Smith.  But  Colonel  Hamilton 
maintained  the  ascendancy  on  every  question ;  and 
being  the  only  member  present  who  had  signed  the 
eonsUtntion,  he  felt  ana  sustained  most  intrepidly 
the  weight  of  the  responsibility  which  belonged  to 
him  as  the  leader  on  the  federal  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. All  seemed,  as  by  common  consent,  to  con- 
eede  to  him  the  burden  and  the  honors  of  the  de- 
bate. Mr.  Smith  was  also  the  most  prominent  and 
responsible  speaker  on  the  part  of  the  anti-federal 
majority.  There  was  no  person  on  that  side  to  be 
compared  to  him  in  acute  and  logical  discussion. 
He  was  Hamilton's  most  persevering  and  formidable 
antagonist  But  even  Smith  was  routed  in  every 
eontest,  and  as  Mr.  Hamilton  had  been  a  most  active 
member  of  the  national  convention,  and  the  princi- 
pal author  of  the  Federalist^  his  mind  had  grown 
umiliar  with  the  principles  and  history  of  federal 
governments,  and  with  every  topic  of  debate.  He 
was  prompt,  ardent,  energetic,  and  overflowing, 
with  an  exhaustless  store  of  argument  and  illustra- 
tion. 

The  three  principal  topics  of  debate,  in  which 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  most  distinguished  and  most  mos- 
teriy,  were  (1),  on  the  importance  of  the  union,  the 
defects  of  the  confederation,  and  the  just  principles 
of  representation.  (2.)  On  the  requisite  tenure  and 
stability  of  the  senate.  (8.)  On  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion and  the  residuary  rights  of  the  states.  On 
each  of  those  subjects  he  bestowed  several  speeches, 
some  of  which  were  employed  in  refutation  and 
reply. 

He  generally  spoke  with  great  earnestness  and 
energy,  and  with  considerable,  and  sometimes  ve- 
hement gesture.  His  langunge  was  clear,  nervous, 
and  claisicaL     He  went  to  the  foundation  and  rea- 


son of  every  doctrine  which  he  examined,  and  he 
brought  to  the  debate  a  mind  richly  adorned  with 
all  the  learning  that  was  applicable.  He  never 
omitted  to  meet  fairly  the  discussion,  and  he  was 
sure  to  discover  the  strength  and  weakness,  the  in- 
gredients of  truth  and  error,  in  every  proposition  ho 
had  to  contend  with.  His  candor  was  magnani- 
mous, and  rose  to  a  level  with  his  talents.  His 
temper  was  spirited,  but  courteous,  amiable,  and 
generous ;  ana  he  frequently  made  pathetic  and 
]>owerful  appeals  to  the  goo<i  sense  and  patriotism 
of  the  asseniDly,  and  painted  vividly  the  aifliculties 
and  dangers  of  the  crisis,  in  order  to  prepare  their 
minds  for  a  favorable  reception  of  the  constitution. 
The  style  and  manner  of  Smith's  speeches  was  plain, 
dry,  and  syllogistic ;  and  it  behooved  his  adversary 
to  understand  well  the  ground  on  which  he  stood, 
and  the  principles  he  advanced,  or  he  might  find  it 
somewhat  embarrassing  to  extricate  himself  from  a 
subtle  web  of  specious  reasoning,  unless  indeed  it 
was  met  by  Hamilton's  skill  and  strength,  which 
nothing  could  resist  Smith  was  a  speaker  of  re- 
markable simplicity,  and  his  disposition  was  gentle 
and  liberal.  Though  I  had  strong  political  preju- 
dices against  Governor  Clinton,  as  the  leader  of  the 
party  opposed  to  the  constitution,  yet  during  Uie 
course  of  the  session,  I  became  forcibly  struck  witli 
the  dignity  with  which  he  presided,  and  with  his 
unassuming  and  modest  pretensions  as  a  speaker. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  have  respect  for  such  a 
character,  or  for  a  young  man  not  to  be  somewhat 
overawed  in  his  presence,  when  it  became  apparent 
from  all  his  conduct,  that  he  possessed  great  deci- 
sion of  character,  and  a  stern  inflexibility  of  pur- 

The  arguments  urged  by  Col.  Hamilton  in  the 
debates,  were  substantially  the  same  which  he  had 
before  employed  in  the  Federalist.  They  could  not 
have  been  different,  for  he  had  already  urged  all  the 
leading  considerations  which  led  to  the  plan,  and 
had  guided  the  judgment  and  skill  of  the  artists. 

In  his  opening  speech,  Mr.  Hamilton  preliminarily 
observed,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  convention  should  be  strongly  impressed  with  a 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the  union  of  the  states. 
If  they  could  be  entirely  siitisfied  of  that  great  truth, 
their  minds  would  then  be  prepared  to  admit  the 
necessity  of  a  government  of  similar  organization 
and  powers  with  the  scheme  of  the  one  before  them, 
to  u[>hold  and  preserve  that  union.  It  was  like  the 
case  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immorttdity  of  the  soul, 
and  doubts  on  that  subject  were  one  great  cause,  he 
snid,  of  modern  infidelity,  for  if  men  could  be 
thoroughly  convinced  that  they  had  within  them 
immaterial  and  immortal  spirits,  their  minds  would 
be  prepared  for  the  ready  reception  of  Christian 
truth.  After  pointing  out  the  radical  defects  of  the 
articles  of  confederation,  and  vindicating  the  popu- 
lar basis  of  the  proposed  system,  he  declared  iiis 
most  serious  conviction,  that  the  latter  was  a  wise 
and  genuine  specimen  of  a  representative  republic ; 
and  he  hoped  and  trusted  that  we  should  find  in  it 
an  effectual  cure  for  our  actual  distresses,  and  that  it 
would  prove  an  eminent  blessing  to  us  and  our  pos- 
terity. He  concluded  his  first  great  speech  with  the 
patnot's  prayer:  ."  Oh  1  save  my  country,  heaven  l** 
m  allusion  to  the  brave  Cobham,  who  felt  "  his  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death.** 

His  two  speeches  on  the  organization,  powers, 
and  stability  of  the  senate,  were  regarded  at  the 
time,  by  the  best  judges,  as  the  noblest  specimens 
which  the  debates  m  that,  or  in  any  other  assembly, 
ever  afforded  of  the  talents  and  wisdom  of  the  states- 
man. They  were  delivered  with  a  strong  desire  to 
put  down  a  most  mischievous  and  pernicious  propo- 
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ntion  to  ameml  the  constitution,  and  which  was, 
that  "  no  person  should  be  eligible  as  a  senator  for 
more  than  six  years  in  any  term  of  twelve  years, 
and  that  tliey  should  at  all  times  within  the  period 
of  six  years  dc  subject  to  recall  by  the  state  legislat- 
ures, and  to  the  substitution  of  others."  Mr  Hamil- 
ton, on  that  occasion,  took  broad  views  of  the  nature 
of  mail, — his  passions,  pursuits,  interests,  prejudices, 
duties ;  and  he  drew  his  deductions  from  the  design 
and  necessity  of  government,  the  settled  principles 
of  policy,  and  the  history  and  melancholy  infirmities 
of  all  free,  and  especially  of  all  federal  governments, 
ancient  and  modern.  Instability,  a  fluctuating 
policy,  and  corrupt  and  vindictive  factions,  were 
promment  features  and  practical  consequences 
m  the  history  of  most  republican  systems,  nnd  their 
necessary  tendency  was  to  weaken  the  sanctity  of 
contracts,  lessen  the  security  of  property,  destroy  a 
proud  and  just  sense  of  national  honour,  and  finally  to 
forfeit  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. He  contended,  therefore,  that  in  all  just 
policy,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  infuse  a  principle 
of  stability  into  the  structure  of  our  national  go- 
Ternment,  by  the  creation  of  a  senate,  to  be  com- 
paratively small  in  the  number  of  its  members,  and 
to  have  them  chosen  for  considerable  periods  of 
time,  so  as  to  inspire  them  with  a  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence, and  a  lively  sense  of  character,  in  the  due 
discharge  of  their  trust  Upon  no  other  plan,  could 
the  Senate,  either  in  its  legislative  or  executive 
character,  be  able  to  perform  its  functions  as  the 
balance-wheel  of  the  machine.  In  no  other  way 
would  that  body  be  able  to  become  the  requisite 
check  to  the  mischiefs  of  misguided  zeal  and  fac- 
tious policy  in  the  more  popular  branch,  or  to  the 
abuses  and  misrule  of  the  president,  m  the  exercise 
of  the  treaty  and  the  appointing  powers. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  convention,  information 
was  received  that  New  Hampshire  had  adopted  the 
constitution,  and  she  made  the  nintli  state  that  had 
ratified  it.  That  great  event  wrought  at  once  a 
momentous  change  in  the  condition  of  the  United 
Btatea;  inasmuch  as  the  confederation  became  there- 
by ipso  facto  dissolved,  and  the  new  constitution 
had  oecome,  or  would  be  when  organized,  the  exist- 
ing national  government  of  the  nine  states  which 
had  ratified  the  same.  But  that  fact,  solemn  and 
weighty  as  it  was,  did  not  seem  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity, or  shake  the  purpose,  of  a  majority  of  the 
convention.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Lansing  both 
declared  that  the  event  hod  no  influence  on  their 
deliberations.  The  convention  continued  its  sharp 
debates  fur  three  weeks  longer,  and  apparently 
regardless  of  that  information,  until  all  hopes  of  an 
auspicious  issue  to  the  business  seemed  to  be  lost. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  that  gloomy  period,  and  just 
before  the  clouds  began  to  disperse,  and  serene  skies 
to  appear  and  gladden  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
place,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  made  one  of  his  most 
pathetic  aftl  impassioned  addresses.  He  urged  every 
motive  and  considcrntiun  that  ought  to  sway  the 
human  mind  in  such  a  crisis.  He  touched  with 
exquisite  skill  every  coi'd  of  sympathy  that  could  be 
made  to  vibrate  in  the  human  breast.  Our  country, 
our  honor,  our  liberties,  our  firesides,  our  posterity, 
were  j»Iaced  in  vivid  colors  before  us.  lie  alluded 
to  the  distresses  and  national  degradation  which 
dictatcl  the  call  for  a  general  convention,  and  he 
portrayed  in  matchless  ttyle  the  characters  in  that 
illutrious  assembly,  composed  of  the  wisest  and 
brightest  of  our  American  statesmen.  To  discrimi- 
nate largely  might  be  invidious ;  but  it  could  not 
be  so,  he  said,  to  select  Franklin,  revered  by  the 
wise  men  of  Europe,  and  Wa^hingtorif  ci*ownea  with 
laureb,  and  refulgent  with  glory. 


Intelligence  was  shortly  afterwards  received,  thill 
Virginia  had  also  adopted  the  constitution.  Mr. 
Hamilton  read  with  much  sensibility  a  letter  to  that 
effect,  communicated  by  express  from  Mr.  ModisoD. 
It  produced  at  once  a  visible  change  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  house,  and  led  it  to  think  of  adopting  the 
constitution  upon  certain  teiiiis.  A  resolution  to 
that  effect  was  before  the  house,  when  Mr.  Smith 
moved  that  the  constitution  be  ratified  upon  condi- 
tiont  that  certain  powers  contained  in  tlie  iufitru- 
nient  shoidd  not  be  exercised  until  a  general  pon- 
vention  of  the  states  had  been  called  to  propose 
amendments.  This  proposition  was  discust^e<l  ft»r 
several  days,  and  under  the  impression  in  oi.e  ]>art 
of  the  house,  that  the  adoption  of  the  coi.stitution 
with  that  qualification  annexed,  would  readily  be 
received  by  the  existing  Congress.  Mr.  Hamilttm 
was  strenuous  and  peremptory  in  his  opinion,  that 
such  a  conditional  ratification  would  not  and  could 
not  possibly  be  accepted.  He  assured  the  house 
that  all  expectations  from  such  a  source  would 
prove  delusive.  This  opinion  gained  ground,  and 
the  members  generally  and  gradually  assumed  a 
more  conciliatory  tone ;  and  all  vehemence  in  debate 
seemed  to  cease  as  by  common  consent.  Convic- 
tions once  beginning  to  operate,  were  borne  along 
with  increasing  force  against  the  stream  of  preju- 
dice. "  We  did  not  come  here,**  said  Mr.  Jay,  **  to 
carry  points,  or  gain  party  triumphs.  We  ought 
not  to  expect  it,  or  wish  it  We  were  without  a 
national  government,  and  on  the  eve  of  an  untried 
era.  Everything  demanded  moderation  and  con- 
cession. The  laurels  of  mere  party  victory,  might 
be  bedewed  with  the  tears,  or  stained  with  the 
blood  of  our  fellow-citizensw**  Mr.  Hamilton  die- 
claimed  all  intention  of  wounding  the  feelings  of 
any  individual,  though  he  had  expressed  himself  in 
the  course  of  the  debates  in  strong  language,  dic- 
tated by  strong  emotions,  for  on  no  subject  had  his 
mind  been  agitated  with  more  painful  concern. 
The  spirit  of  the  house  became  liberal  and  chce^ 
ing ;  and  nt  last  Mr  Jones  moved  to  substitute  the 
words  in  full  confidence,  in  lieu  of  the  words,  upon 
condition,  in  the  form  of  the  ratification.  lie  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  by  Mr.  Piatt,  then  first  jud^ 
of  the  county  of  Dutchess,  who  made  a  few  plain 
observations  in  a  direct  and  downright  manner,  of 
his  sense  of  duty,  and  of  his  detciini nation  to  follow 
it  Twelve  members  cauie  over  from  the  anti- 
federal  side  of  the  house,  and  they  were  sufficient 
to  constitute  the  majority  which  unconditionally 
ratified  the  constitution.  I  have  always  considered 
the  members  who  made  this  memorable  and 
unbought  sacrifice  of  error,  prejudice,  and  party 
discipline,  on  the  altar  of  patriotism  and  their  coun- 
try's welfare,  as  entitled  to  the  highest  commenda- 
tion. It  was  quite  an  heroic  effort,  to  quit  such  a 
leader  as  Governor  Clinton,  though  it  was  to  follow 
their  own  convictions  It  was  understood  that 
several  other  members  were  inclined  to  follow  the 
same  course,  but  they  could  not  be  brought  to 
desert  the  governor,  who  remained  inflexible.  Had 
he  consented  to  vote  for  the  constitution,  the  rati- 
fication of  it  would  probably  have  been  unanimous. 
As  it  was,  the  spirit  of  conciliation  which  close<l  the 
labors  of  that  illustrious  assembly,  was  deemed  most 
auspicious,  and  as  affording  a  new  and  instructive 
example  of  wisdom  and  moderation  to  mankind. 

ABIEL  HOLMES. 

Abiel  Holmes,  the  author  uf  the  American  An- 
nals, one  of  the  pioneer  works  of  American  His- 
tory, was  bom  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  a  town 
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fonnBrly  nnder  the  jarisdiction  of  Massachusetts, 
Deoafiiber  24,  1763.  His  father,  Dr.  I)avid 
Holmes,  had  served  as  captain  with  the  provincial 
forces  in  the  old  French  war  in  Canada.  Abiel 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1783,  and  soon  after  accepted 
the  appointment  of  Tutor  in  the  college,  having 
first  preached  u  short  time  to  a  society  in  Mid- 
way, Greorgia.  In  1788  he  was  settled  over  tlie 
congregation  in  Midway,  where  he  had  formerly 
preached,  and  maintainel  a  happy  relation  with 
them  until  1791,  when  the  state  of  his  health 
compelled  him  to  rem  )ve  to  the  north.  In  1790, 
he  married  Mary,  dau;;hter  of  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles,  the 

{iresident  of  Yale  College.  She  died  in  1795, 
eaving  no  children. 

In  17i)2,  Mr.  Holmes  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  Fir-t  Cjngrejj^ational  Church  in  Cambridge, 
M!iss.,  and  occupied  this  position  until  1832,  a 
long  period  of  forty  years,  when  the  increase  of 
new  thec4ogical  opinions  caused  a  division  of  the 
society.  He  retained  his  connexion  with  the 
"orthodox"  portion  of  tlie  parish,  a  colleague 
having  been  settled  with  him,  to  whom  he  soon 
resigned  his  share  of  the  duties,  and  passed  the 
reouiinder  of  his  life  peacefully  and  happily  in 
Cambridge.  His  religious  and  ecclesiastical  faith 
was  that  of  the  Puritans.  His  position  at  Cam- 
bridge was,  therefore,  i)eculiarly  difficult  and  deli- 
cate, surrounded  as  he  was  with  communities 
of  different  faith,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  an  institution  at  that  time  almost  exclusively 
under  Unitarian  influence.  But  he  was  chan table 
by  nature,  and  disj)0!^d  to  .live  peaceably  with 
those  whose  faith  differe<l  from  his  own.  For  a 
long  course  of  years  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
changing pulpits  Avith  the  Unitarian  clergy  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  never  ceased  to  be  on  the  most 
friendly  tenns  of  intercourse  with  many  among 
them. 

In  the  year  1800  he  mnrried  Sarah,  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Oliver  Wendell,  of  Boston  * 

In  his  literary  career  Dr.  Holmes,  in  1798, 
wrote  the  life  of  his  father-in-law.  President 
Stiles  a  work  of  genuine  worth  and  character. 
In  1805  he  published  his  American  AnnaU^  a 
work  in  two  volumes  octavo,  containing  the  out- 
lines of  American  History  from  14r92  to  the  pe- 
riod of  its  publication,  a  work  of  careful  collection 
and  research;  and  in  1829  he  published  a  second 
edition  of  the  work,  enlarged  with  a  continuation 
of  the  record.  The  American  Annals  employed 
him  some  ten  years  in  composition,  and  much 
labor  was  expended  on  its  revision.  This  was  a 
labor  of  love.  To  verify  a  doubtful  legend ;  to 
disprove  a  cjuestionable  tradition  by  new  testimo- 
ny ;  to  get  at  the  abiulute  fact  and  let  this  tell  its 
own  story ;  such  labor  as  this  was  his  highest 
literary  pleasure.  Like  a  famous  observer  in 
science  ho  might  have  adopted  the  saying  of 
Rousseau  as  his  motto,  ^^  I  know  that  truth  is  in 
things,  and  not  in  my  mind  that  judges  of  them, 
and  that  the  less  of  myself  I  mingle  with  them 
the  nearer  I  shall  come  to  the  truth."  He  ob- 
aenred  the  remark,  however,  very  differently  from 
the  famous  egotist  who  originated  it. 


•  The  children  of  this  second  marriaire  were,  1.  Mary  Jock- 
ion,  married  to  Usher  Parsons.  M.D.;  2.  Ann  8usan,  married 
to  the  Hon.  Chirles  Wontworth  Upham  ;  8.  Sarah  Lathrop, 
who  died  in  childhood;  4.  Oliver  Wendell,  the  poet  and  phy- 
•leiMi ;  b.  John  Holmes  of  Cambridge. 
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In  1817  Dr.  Holmes  delivered  a  course  of 
Lectures  oh  Ecclesia'^tical  History  in  Harvard 
College. 

He  pnbli:ihed  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Collections  a  Memoir  of  the  French  Protestants  ; 
and  a  History  of  the  Town  of  Cambridge. 

Besides  the  works  thus  enumerated  he  pub- 
lished various  sermons.  Occasionally,  Hke  many 
of  his  clerical  contemporaries,  ho  indulged  in 
verse,  not,  however,  in  any  more  serious  efforts 
than  a  slight  translatitm  or  an  occasional  hymn. 

His  fondness  for  history  and  anticjuanan  re- 
search was  no  doubt  favored  and  f  )stcred  by  his 
earlv  relations  with  his  revered  father-in-law. 
President  Stiles.  But  the  author  of  "The  His- 
tory of  the  Judges  "  joined  to  his  learning  a  love 
of  theory  leading  him  at  tin]e=»  towards  credulity, 
which  his  son-in-law  did  not  inherit.  The  master 
was  fond  of  wide  speculations ;  the  puj)il  was  con- 
tent with  the  humble  task  of  collecting,  sifting, 
verifying,  and  classifying  the  facts  of  history.  To 
the  same  master  is  to  l>e  traced  the  love  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  which  he  always  retained. 
He  often  referred  to  his  first  leS'«ons  received  from 
the  lips  of  the  President  himself.  He  had  Greek 
and  Latin  enough  for  the  reading  of  sacred  and 
classical  book»^  and  so  much  of  French  and  Spa- 
nish as  w:is  necessary  for  the  consultation  of 
historical  authority.  He  had  too  a  scholar's  taste 
in  books.  Without  being  a  book  collector  in  the 
strict  sense,  he  had  a  fondness  for  good  editions, 
and  there  were  few  happier  moments  than  when 
he  brought  home  an  Elzevir,  or  a  Stcphaiuis,  <Mr 
a  Frobenins,  and  introduced  the  venerable  new 
comer  to  his  somewhat  crowded  shelves. 

In  his  personal  character  he  was  of  a  kindly 
and  genial  dispo>ition,  and  the  somewhat  severe 
forms  of  belief  in  which  he  was  bred,  and  to 
which  he  was  faithful  through  life,  never  chilled 
his  social  nature. 

In   the  general  love    and  confidence   of   his 

{)arish  and  supported  by  the  Christianity  which 
le  had  served,  he  died  at  Cambridge,  June  4, 
1837.* 

ST.  JOHN  HONEYWOOD. 

St.  John  Honey  wood  was  bom  in  1764,  the  son 
of  an  English  physician  who  had  settled  in  Lei- 
cester, Mass.  In  1766  the  father,  then  a  surgeon 
in  the  American  army,  lost  his  life  at  Ticonderoga, 
leaving  his  son  an  orphan  and  destitute.  He  was 
educated  at  the  expense  of  a  few  friends  at  the 
school  of  Mr.  Tisdale,  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and 
contiimed  his  studies  at  Yale  College,  where  he 
became  domesticated  in  the  house  of  th^  Presi- 
dent, the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  who  always  maintained 
a  high  regard  for  his  pupil.  He  took  his  degree 
in  1782,  and  passed  the  two  following  years  as  a 
teacher  in  an  academy  at  Schenectady,  >iew  York. 
He  then  removed  to  Albany  and  studied  hiw  in 
the  office  of  Peter  W.  Yates.  After  having  been 
admitted  to  the  bar,  he  removed  to  Salem,  Wash- 
ington Co.,  where  he  practised  his  professsion 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  one  of 
the  Presidential  elcctoi*s  by  whom  John  Adams 
was   chosen  the  successor  of  Wa-shingion.     He 


•  Ma*s.  ITist.  Collection^  vol.  ril.  Wo  are  indebted  for  the 
personal  reminiscences  to  a  communication  ftom  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Oiiver  Wendell  Hohnea. 
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married  in  1788  a  daughter  of  Col.  Mosely  of 
Westfield,  Mass.,  and  died  Sept  1,  1798. 


y^p^t/iT^ 


The  Yolnme  of  his  poems  would  have  appeared 
in  tlie  author's  lifetime,  but  death  interrupted 
his  plan  of  publication,  and  the  work  fell  for 
biographical  nodco  and  editorship  into  the  hands 
of  his  successor,  who  niaiTied  his  widow,  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact man,  who  records  this  circumstance 
with  coolness,  and  offers  as  an  npology  for  the  pau- 
city of  tlie  fm*ts  his  limited  knowledge  of  the  au- 
thor ;  with  whom  his  acquaintance  seems  to  have 
been  mainly  of  a  postlmmous  character.  Of  the 
literary  habits  of  Iloney  wood  he  records  the  com- 
position of  one  of  his  short  poems  on  filly  separate 
pieces  of  paper — ^which,  he  trusts,  with  some  imoer- 
tainty,  have  been  correctly  joined  together. 

The  little  volume  which  contains  these  poeraa 
was  published  in  New  York  by  T.  h  J.  Swords 
in  1801,  and  was  dedicated  to  Josioh  Ogden  Hoff- 
man, then  Attorney-General  of  the  State.  Unim- 
portant as  a  collection  of  poetry,  it  is  a  curious 
picture  of  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century 
when  Washington  declined  a  re-election  to  the 
Presidency  (the  subject  for  several  pages  of  heroic 
verse),  when  Shea  rebelled  in  Massachusetts  (oele- 
)>rated  in  an  ironical  song),  when  Europe  was 
«eething  with  the  coming  Revolution  (a  lively 
news-monger's  ballad),  and  Citizen  Adet  went 
home  to  France  full  of  the  prestige  of  tlie  new 
republic  of  the  west,  duly  impressed  upon  his 
mind  by  a  poetical  address  from  St.  John  Honey- 
wood.  Then  for  purely  domestic  matters  the 
negroes  were  celebrating  Pinxta,  the  ladies  were 
lying  in  in  great  state,  or  writing  letters  not  in  the 
best  of  English — at  least  our  poet  incidcates 
Endck  in  tenus  which  would  be  superfluous  at 
the  present  day,  when  learning  and  good  sense 
are  t^uch  common  things. 

Since  daily  occasion  compels  us  to  write, 
Rend  these  lines,  my  dear  Clarn,  and  Icam  to  indite, 
Here  is  then  the  great  secret,  to  this  youll  attend, 
Write  in  just  the  same  manner  you'd  speak  to  your 

friend ; 
Avoid  all  hard  words  and  bombasticnl  strain, 
If  your  style  be  but  chaste,  it  can  scarce  be  too 

plain. 
Many  persons  whoVe  got  a  slight  tincture  of  know- 
ledge, 
Young  boarding-school  misses,  and  students  from 

college, 
By  high  sounding  nonsense  endeavor  to  please, 
And  talk  of  their  bright  and  thoir  gloomy  ideas: 
Avoid  all  this  stiffness,  this  troublesome  toil. 
And  write  to  your  friends  in  your  every  day  style. 

These  smoothly  written  versos,  and  others  more 
pointed,  show  the  writer  to  have  possessed  a  plea- 
sant vein  of  humor.  His  graver  attempts  are 
somewhat  prosaic. 

TBS  BXLFIBH  MAX'S  PEATBS  ON  THE  PR08PBCT  OV  WAB. 

Again  the  clouds  of  battle  lour 

With  terror  and  dismay  ; 
Protect  me,  nil  disposing  power, 

In  this  disastrous  day  1 


As  in  the  camp  the  soldiers  learn 
•  To  riot,  curse  and  swear, 
Twould  give  my  pious  soul  concern 
To  have  my  boys  go  there ! 

Then  while  my  neigliboui's  and  their 

Are  called  to  war  ai.d  arras. 
Grant  that  my  boys,  secure  from  gun% 

May  cultivate  my  fiarmi!  ":■ 

And  while  with  taxes  ana  expense 

My  kindred  arc  distressed, 
O  grant  that  all  my  hard-earn'd  pence 

May  slumber  in  the  chest  I 

And  should  the  Frenchmen  gain  th'?  day. 

And  nil  their  foes  condemn : 
Then  may  I  wash  my  hands,  and  say 

I  ne*er  opposed  them  1 

Yet,  if  by  thy  disposing  iw//. 
My  country  gains  the  cause, 

0  may  I  find  a  shelter  still 
In  her  indulgent  laws  1 

And  should  she  disbelieve  my  word. 

May  I  u]>OTi  thee  call 
To  witne«  I  ne'er  drew  my  sword. 

Or  fir'd  a  gun  at  all 

For  since  from  frailty  and  mistake 
No  carnal  mind  is  free, 

1  wish  no  active  part  to  take, 
But  leave  the  whole  to  thee  I 

Though  imiHous  pirates  on  the  seas 
Our  merchantsr  ships  despoil; 

Yet  shall  my  spirit  rest  in  ease 
Till  foes  invade  the  soil. 

Then  let  the  fiends  of  battle  rave. 

My  peaceful  vales  shall  sing; 
And  oxen,  corn,  and  all  I  have. 

Full  thrice  their  value  bring. 

O  may  my  lands  yield  twenty-fold. 

The  army  to  supply ; 
May  fat  contractors,  fraught  with  gold. 

My  copious  har\'ests  buy  I 

May  continental  rags  no  more 

Usurp  the  place  of  coin ; 
But  crown  my  basket  and  my  store 

With  blessings  from  the  mine. 

What  though  the  fig-tree  shall  not  bloom 

Or  oxen  seek  the  sudl ; 
What  though  it  be  thy  righteous  doom 

That  half  our  youth  shall  fall: 

Yet  if  thou  wilt  thy  servant  bless. 

And  ray  posterity, 
ril  joy  in  my  own  righteousness, 

To  perpetuity. 


Addressed  to  %  Friend. 

Tkn  AullKoir VMM  iimnMying Hiih  a  friend: ^ 

they  pursed  thetr  money.     When  V%ey  parted  they  d 
Vi4ir  money  and  their  puree  {which  tta*  q<  the  double 
Ktmetion),  each  taking  one  ha(foj  it     When  he  tmdc~ 
hie  friend  toae  a  candidate  tor  matrimony^  he 
the  ^a^puree^  tciih  the  foUotcing  linee  :— 

This  purse,  long  sevcr'd  from  its  mate. 
The  grateful  muse  returns  to  thee; 

Tis  not  oppressed  with  golden  weight, 
Nor  yet  from  cash  entirely  free. 

This  trifling  sura,  in  prudent  hands. 
May  raise,  in  time,  a  fair  estate ; 

And,  truth  to  say,  its  ulken  bands 
Are  well-constructed  to  dilate. 
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A£ea !  fond  pnree ;  what  thongh  no  more 

You  hold  society  with  me, 
May  fortune  bless  thy  master's  store. 

And  Oram  thy  sides  with  many  a  fee. 

For  well  I  ween  the  marriage  state 
Full  oft  thy  succour  must  require, 

With  gen'rous  food  to  heap  the  plato— 
To  crown  the  glass  and  feed  the  fire. 

The  parson,  sure,  will  ask  his  hire 
For  making  one  who  once  were  two; 

And  eke,  when  seasons  may  require, 
For  sprinkling  round  the  holy  dew. 

The  licens'd  quack,  of  solenm  face. 
Of  want  and  pinching  times  shall  tell; 

And  take  a  fee,  devoid  of  grace, 

For  making  sick  what  late  was  welL 

The  merchant  next,  with  craving  airs, 
Hopes  to  receive  his  bill  from  you ; 
And,  in  sarcastic  tone,  declares, 
"  He  will  discharge  the  balance  due." 

The  landlord,  rough,  ungenVous  wight. 
Proclaims  your  i/ear  and  credit  spent; 
Then  swears,  occasions  press  so  tightj 
**  He  must  expect  a  higher  rent" 

The  tailor,  cloth-curtailing  rogue, 

His  long-8tretche«l  bill  will  oft  display : 

The  lingo-prating  pedagogue 

Shall  greet  thee  evVy  quai-ter-day. 

The  French  frineur  sholl  oft  complain 
Of  thirst,  of  hunger,  heat  and  cold; 

And  what  would  best  relieve  his  pain, 
I  trust  you  never  need  be  told. 

The  simp'ring  milliner  shall  prate 
Of  caps,  of  stays  and  negligees: 

Then  bode,  O !  purse  impending  fnte. 
Whene'er  she  whispers,  if  you  pleate. 

The  cobler,  too,  when  hunger  pliea. 
At  madam's  foot  will  lowly  bend ; 

Admire  its  shape  and  handsome  size, 
And  hopes  that  you  will  prove  his  friend. 

Then  honest  John  comes  in  to  tell. 

He  longs  to  drink  your  worship's  health. 

And  that,  your  honour  knows  full  well, 
Poor  servants  are  not  bom  to  wealth, 

Next  Doll,  with  ill*affected  blush, 
Hints  how  she  soon  expects  to  wed; 

That  cash  don't  grow  on  every  bush. 
And  that  she  late  was  brought  to  bed. 

Then  every  black  that  dwells  below 

In  sable  order  shall  arise ; 
First  beg  they  may  a  PinxtWing*  go, 

Then  hint  the  want  of  fresh  supplies. 

Kow  Master  Jack  or  Dick  shall  come, 
And  in  discordant  whine  relate. 

How  the  rude  boys  have  broke  his  drum, 
And  stole  away  his  other  skate. 

Start  not,  my  friend,  thy  better  half 

Shall  join  to  bear  the  burden  down: 
She  screams,  and  tells  you,  in  a  laugh, 
"  The  sweetest  China^s  come  to  town, 

"  Tifl  true,  we  should  not  run  in  debt ; 
But  such  rare  bargains  must  not  pass : 
And  Mrs.  Mayor  has  bought  a  set. 
And  so  have  all  the  better  class. 


*  WhitsoDtide,  a  bolldaj  for  serruits  and  slaves. 


'*  And  O  t  my  dear,  I  cannot  bear 
To  miss  the  family  of  West; 
The  ablest  connoisseurs  declare. 
Of  all  engravings  'tis  the  beat. 

**  Ten  guineas  only  ia  the  price ; 

'Twill  do  to  pay  the  money  soon : 
It  is  s<>  elegant  and  nice 
To  hang  in  parlour  or  saloon. 

**  A  harpsichord,  at  price  still  lower. 
The  auctioneer  has  now  to  sell ; 
And  little  Biltey*  always  swore. 
My  fingers  moved  divinely  well. 

**  A  singing-bird,  of  tender  age. 

From  India's  groves  has  lately  flown : 
'Twill  match  the  robin  in  the  cage ; 
And  birds  should  never  live  alone." 

"  Stop  here,"  you  cry,  "  O  wretch  profuse !" 
Have  patience,  mend,  I  scarce  begin : 
Proceed,  and  tell,  celestial  Muse, 
The  charges  of  a  lying-in  I 

The  aceoutheury  in  gratitude. 

Must  be  well  paid  for  every  boy ; 

And  surely  nil  would  deem  it  rude. 
You  treat  not  such  as  wish  you  joy, 

Panadoy  caudle,  manj  a  cup ; 

Choice  figs  and  raisins  of  the  sun ; 
And  cakes  of  every  sort  made  up — 

Pound  cake,  wig,  woffal,  cruller,  bun : 

Imperinl,  souchong,  congo  teas. 

When  gossips  come  to  pay  their  court ; 

But  bucks  will  not  take  up  with  these ; . 
Be  theirs  Madeirt^  Sherry,  Port. 

Pins,  too,  in  many  a  shining  row ; 

Caps,  bibs,  and  shoes  of  crimson  skin; 
Small  ornaments  of  wond'rous  show. 

And  robes  to  wrap  the  infant  in. 

A  cradle  to  receive  the  child 

When  fortune  aends  a  downy  nap: 

A  pious  nurse,  of  temper  mild. 
To  hush  its  cries,  and  get  the  pap. 

Get  many  a  volume  neatly  bound, 
And  give  the  wanton  bairn  to  rear; 

Whistles  of  shrill  unpleaaing  sound. 
And  coral  sticks,  the  gums  to  wear. 

And  next ^But  stop,  nor  think  to  count 

Unnumber'd  cares,  unnumbered  things: 

First  tell  the  stars,  then  the  amount 
Of  the  vast  cost  which  wedlock  brings. 

O I  who  in  this  unfathom'd  pit. 

In  sober  sense,  would  dare  to  plunge ; 

Run  the  mad  chance  of  duns  ana  debts. 
To  rot  in  jail — to  starve — to  spunge. 

Far  better  on  his  luckless  throat 

A  millstone's  pond'rous  bulk  were  hung; 

Far  better,  in  unmanly  note. 
He  to  Italian  ears  had  sung. 

JOSEPH  BROWN  L.VDD. 

Joseph  Brown  Ladd,  the  son  of  William  and 
Sarah  Ladd,  was  born  at  Newport^  R.  I.,  in  1764. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  an  English  educa- 
tion, nnd  at  the  early  ago  of  ten  produced  a  few 
verses  not  without  merit  In  1775  his  father 
removed  to  a  farm  at  Little  Compton,  which  he 
cultivated  with  the  assistance  of  his  sons.  Tliis 
mode  of  life  was  distasteful  to  the  young  i)oet 

^— ^^■^— —  -^— ^  • 

*  A  t«aoher  of  moslo. 
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and  would-b©  Btndent,  who  was  wont  to  hide 
tiimself  away  with  his  booics,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion constructed  a  retreat  in  a  thicket  of  alder 
bashes,  to  which  he  resorted,  with  his  silent  com- 
panions, daily  for  many  months  without  detec- 
tion. At  tlie  end  of  three  years  Ids  father  con- 
sented to  a  change,  and  placed  him  in  a  store; 
but  this  w:is  still  more  repugnant  to  his  tastes 
than  tlie  form.  A  printing-onice  was  next  ti'ied, 
where  it  was  supposed  Ids  interest  in  books  wotdd 
be  satisfied.  W  hile  he  was  employed  in  learning 
his  new  trade,  a  gentleman  who  bad  noticed  his 
literary  readiness,  suggested  to  him  to  write  bal- 
lads on  certain  quack  doctors  in  the  town.  The 
success  which  followed  the  prmluction  of  theso 
satires  so  elated  him,  that  lie  sliot  at  higher 
game  in  the  persim  of  the  celebrated  divine.  Dr. 
Hopkins,  minister  at  Newjiort.  The  doctor  did  not 
relish  the  proceeding,  complained  to  the  father 
of  his  assailant,  ami  the  incident  led  to  his  with- 
drawal from  the  printing-office.  In  hii  next 
change  he  was  allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
inclination,  which  was  to  become  a  physician, 
and  was  placed  in  the  charge  of  Dr.  Isaac  Senter. 
This  gentlemiftn  sympathized  with  the  literary 
tastes  of  his  pupil,  and  rendered  him  g(X)d  service 
by  lending  him  books,  and  directing  his  classical 
as  well  as  medical  studies.  During  the  four  years 
thus  passed,  most  of  his  poems  were  written. 
Many  of  them  were  addressed,  under  the  signa* 
ture  of  Arouet,  to  Amanda,  a  name  by  which  he 
designated  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was 
attached.  She  was  a  young  orphan  heiress,  and 
her  guardians  are  charged,  by  the  writer  of  the 
poet's  biography  prefixed  to  the  collection  of  his 
works  in  1832,  with  throwing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  miion  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
Incrative  management  of  her  estate  in  tlieir  own 
hands,  as  the  trust  was  stipulated  to  terminate 
with  the  marriage  of  their  ward.  The  lady 
favored  him  if  the  guardians  did  not,  and  they 
were  privately  engaged. 

In  1783,  General  Greene,  the  revolutionary 
hero,  returned  to  Newport,  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Ladd,  who  had  just  completed  his 
medical  education,  recommended  him  to  try  his 
fortune  at  the  south.  In  pursuance  of  the  advice, 
he  removed  to  Charleston,  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction from  his  di$>tin^islied  friend,  and  was 
soon  engaged  in  exten>ive  practice.  Here  he 
also  became  a  contributor  to  the  public  press,  and 
published,  among  other  articles,  a  criticism  on 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  which  he  exposes  many  of  the 
doctor's  weak  points,  a  daring  literary  yenture 
at  that  period. 

In  1786  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Moul- 
trie, fourth  of  July  orator  at  the  second  celebra- 
tion of  the  day  in  Charleston,  the  first  there,  or 
in  any  part^  it  is  said,  of  the  country,  having  been 
observed  in  1778  by  an  address  by  Dr.  Ramsay. 
In  November,  1786,  a  political  controversy  in  the 
newspapers  in  which  he  was  engaged,  fed  to  a 
challenge  from  his  opponent,  which  he  felt  forced, 
by  the  fake  public  sentiment  prevalent  in  the 
community,  to  accept.  He  threw  away  his  fire, 
but  received  a  wound  from  his  antagonist  which 
put  an  end  to  his  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

His  literary  remains  were  collected  by  his 
sis>ter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Haskins,  of  Rho<le  Island, 
and  published,  with  a  sl^etch  of  the  author's  life, 


by  W.  B.  Chittenden,  in  1832,  forty-six  yean 
after  his  death.  They  consist  of  the  poems  to 
Amanda  of  which  we  have  spoken,  ana  a  num- 
ber of  verses  on  patriotic  and  occasional  topics. 

▲H  nnrOOATIOH    to    TBK    AUaORTT.       WBITTZir  AT    TBB  Afil 

or  TEN  TSASS. 

My  God  I  the  Father  of  mankind. 
Whose  bounty  all  things  share; 

Let  me  thy  gmce  my  portion  find-— 
All  else  beneath  thy  care. 

I  ask  not  titles,  wealth,  or  state, 

By  joyless  hearts  possessed  ; 
Yet  may  I  still  be  rich  and  great. 

If  virtue  fill  my  breasts 

Let  fervent  charity  remain 

Forever  in  my  breast ; 
Oh  I  let  roe  feel  another's  pain. 

In  others'  joys  be  blest. 

To  charity  within  my  breast, 

Let  steady  faith  unite ; 
Nor  let  mc  from  thy  law  depart, 

Kor  let  me  live  by  sights 

With  patience  fortify  my  mind. 

To  bear  each  future  ill ; 
In  life  and  death,  alike  resigned 

To  thine  unerring  will. 

CDS  TO  RBTIIUDIBXT. 

Hail,  sweet  retirement !  hnil  I 

Best  state  of  man  below ; 
To  smooth  the  tide  of  passions  frail. 

And  bear  the  soul  away  from  scenery  of  wa 
When  retired  from  busy  noise, 
Vexing  cares,  and  troubled  joys. 
To  a  mild,  serener  air. 
In  the  country,  we  repair; 
Cnlm  enjoy  the  rural  scene. 
Sportive  oer  the  mea<1ows  green, 
\\  hen  the  sun's  enlivening  rny, 
Spenks  the  genial  month  of  May ; 
Lo  I  his  amorous,  wanton  beams. 
Dance  on  yonder  crystal  streams ; 
In  soft  dalliance  pass  the  hours. 
Kissing  dew-drops  from  the  flowers ; 
While  soft  music  through  the  grove. 
Sweetly  tunes  the  soul  to  love ; 
And  the  hills,  harmonious  round. 
Echo  with  responsive  8ound« 
There  the  turtle  dove  alone, 
Makes  his  soft  melodious  moan ; 
While  from  yonder  bough  'tis  heard. 
Sweetly  chirps  the  tfellow  bird : 
Tliere  the  linneft  downy  throat. 
Warbles  the  responsive  note ; 
And  to  all  the  neighboring  groves, 
Hobin  redbreast  tells  his  loveo. 

Tliere,  Amanda,  we  nlSght  walk. 
And  of  soft  endearments  talk ; 
Or,  anon,  we'd  listen,  love. 
To  the  gently  cooing  dove. 
In  some  sweet  embowering  shade. 
Some  fair  seat  by  nature  made, 
I  my  love  would  gently  place, 
On  the  tender-woven  grnss ; 
Seated  by  thy  lovely  side, 
Oh  !  how  great  would  be  my  pride; 
While  my  soul  should  fix  on  tuine — 
Oh  I  the  joy  to  coll  thee  mine. 

For  why  should  doves  have  more  delight. 
Than  we,  my  sweet  Amanda,  might? 
And  why  should  larks  and  linnets  be 
More  happy,  lovely  maid,  than  wef 
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Tlicn  th*  pride  of  genioi  bloomi, 
Tfaare  iweet  coiitemplatiaa  camM; 
'Diere  u  •cienve.  banveuly  iur; 
8we«t  philaaoph;  ii  there. 
With  each  author  valued  moet, 
AnEteat  glory,  modern  bout ; 
There  the  mind  mav  res  el  o'er 
Doughty  deeds  of  doyi  of  yore ; 
Hov  the  mighty  warriora  stood — 
How  the  field  was  dyed  in  blooJ— 
Bow  the  shores  wera  heaped  with  dead — 
And  the  riTers  streamed  with  red — 
White  the  heroes'  iioiiU  on  flame. 
Urged  them  on  to  denthlesa  fune: 
Or  we  view  a  different  age. 
Piotureil  in  the  historic  page ; 
Kingi  descending  from  a  throne — 
Tyrants  mating  kingdonw  yroim— 
With  each  cnre  on  state  allied. 
With  all  the  seener;  <>f  pride : 
Or  perhaps  we'll  itmly  o'er 
Books  of  philosopliic  lore  ; 
Re»l  wh  it  Socrates  has  thought. 
And  how  go.l-tike  Plato  wrote  ; 
View  the  earth  with  Bacon's  eyes. 
Or  with  Newton  read  the  skies  ; 
See  each  planetary  ball, 
One  great  sun  attracting  all ; 
All  by  gravitation  held. 
Self-attracted,  self-repelled: 
We  shall  chest  away  old  time, 
Passing  momeiiti  so  aublime. 

Hail,  sweet  retirement!  hailt 
Best  state  of  man  below; 

To  smooth  the  tide  of  pnnsions  ffail. 

And  bear  the  soul  away  from  saenery  of  n 


Tis  an  empty,  fleeting  shade. 

By  Imagination  made ; 

"Rs  a  bubble,  strnw,  or  worse ; 

Tis  a  b:)by's  hobby  horse ; 

Til  a  little  living,  clear  ; 

Tis  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year; 

lis  a  title;  'tis  a  name; 

Tis  a  pnff  of  empty  fame. 

Fickle  as  the  breezes  blow  ; 

lis  n  lady's  yes  or  no: 

And  when  the  description's  crowned, 

"Hs  joat  no  ahere  to  be  found. 

SAUOEL  LATH  AH  UTTCaiLI. 

Fiw  men  have  lu.ade  a  more  variml  and  nseftil 
employment  of  their  abilities  anil  acquirciiientf 
than  thi^  pioneer  in  American  scienlilic  research. 
Samuel  L,  Mitchill  was  burn  in  Nurth  Hempstead, 
Qiieea'4  County,  Long  Island,  August  20,  1T84. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  a  Quaker  fanner,  and 
would  probably  have  received  few  of  the  advan- 
tagee  of  early  e<lueAtion  but  for  the  kindue!«  of 
hi*  maternal  uncle.  Dr.  Samuel  La^nm,  nf  the 
same  vilhtge.  He  was  placed  by  this  relative 
ander  the  iiutruction  of  Dr.  I.eonard  Gutting,  a 
grmdaate  of  Can)hridge(Ent:land),  and  receiTeda 
good  classical  education.  He  aflorw^irds  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  i^tham,  and  in  1T80  removed 
ta  New  York,  to  receive  tho  instructioni  of  Dr. 
Bard  of  that  city.  In  1T83  he  went  to  the  cele- 
brated Bchool  of  Edinburgh,  to  ciniiplet«  his 
studies.  Hero  he  remained  nearly  fiiiir  yenra.  tho 
contemporary  at  the  University  of  Thomas  Addii 
£:unet  and  Sir  Joiuei  Miiokintosh,  eigoying  tho 


beat  intellectual  soctety  of  the  oity.  After  re- 
ceiving his  dipioma,  he  niade  a  pedestrian  tour 
through  a  part  of  England  witli  hia  friend  William 
Dunlap,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  country. 
He  next  devoted  some  time  to  legal  and  politi- 
cal study  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Yatea, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Stat«  of  Nuw  York.  In 
consequence  of  this  connexion  he  was  aiipointed 
(his  first  public  trust)  one  of  the  Commissionera 
to  treat  with  the  Iroquois  for  a  cession  of  terri- 
tory, and  was  present  at  the  council  held  at  Fort 
Stanwiz  in  1TS8.  In  ITSO  he  was  elected  a 
representative  of  his  native  eounW  of  Queens  in 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In 
1T93  he  received  the  appointment  of  professorof 
chemistry,  natural  hisUirr,  and  pliilosopby,  in 
Columbia  Collie.  He  iniroduced  into  hia  in- 
rtmction,  fot  the  first  time  in  the  United  States, 
the  new  nonienclAture  of  Lavoisier,  but  with  a 
dissent  from  some  of  the  prindpies  of  that  philo- 
aopher.  This  exception  involved  him  in  aeon- 
troveny  with  Dr.  Priestley,  wliich  waa  conducted 
with  saeh  courtesy  and  mutnnl  resgiect  that  it  led 
to  the  warm  personal  friendship  of  the  combat- 
ontB.  Dr.  Hilchiirs  next  public  service  was  the 
establishment,  in  ITUS-t,  in  connexion  with 
Chancellor  Livingston  and  Simeon  De  Witt,  of 
ttte  Society  fw  the  Proniot'on  of  Agriculture, 
Ibinnhcturea,  and  tho  Useful  Arti.  He  delivered 
the  first  public  addresa  before  this  body,  and  in 
1T9S  mode  Ilia  report  on  the  Mineralogy  of  the 
State  of  New  Yort  This  was  the  first  work  of  * 
itie  kind  undertaken  in  the  United  States,  and 
secnred  ita  author  a  wide  reputation  in  Europe 
ai  well  as  his  own  country.  It  is  published  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Medical  Repertory,  a 
periodksl  which  waa  commeaced  in  1797  by  Dr. 
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Mitchill,  in  connexion  with  ]ii«  friends  Drs.  Ed- 
ward Miller  and  Elihu  H.  Smith,  and  of  which 
he  coiitinuod  e>litor  for  more  than  sixteen  years. 
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It  was  n  scientific  and  literary,  as  well  as  medical 
periodical,  and  was  published  in  quarterly  num- 
bers. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1799,  Dr.  Mitchill  was 
married  to  Mrs.  Ciitharinc  Cock,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Akerly.  After  this  events  by  which  he 
became  jK)ssessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  scientihc  and  public  occupa- 
tions. 

In  1807,  on  the  or^nization  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  he  was  ap|)ointed  its  first  j)rofessor  of 
chemistry,  an  otiico  which  his  political  duties 
com])elled  him  to  decline,  he  having  been  elected 
in  1800  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  in  1804  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in 
1809,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  House.  He  sub- 
sequently accepted  a  professorship  of  botany  and 
materia  medica,  on  the  re-organization  of  the  in- 
stitution in  1820,  and  discharged  its  duties  until 
1826,  when,  in  consequence  of  ditTioidties  with 
the  trustees,  the  entire  body  of  professors  resigned. 
In  addition  to  the  literary,  scientific,  and  i>olitical 
labors  we  have  mentioned.  Dr.  Mitchill  was  an 
active  member  of  most  of  the  leanied  societies 
of  Euroi>e  and  America.  Nnmen>us  papers  by 
him  are  included  in  their  Transactions ;  and  ho 
was  often  c:illed  upon,  at  the  anniversaries  of 
tliose  of  his  own  city,  to  ai)pcar  as  their  orator. 
His  multifarious  productions  are  consequently 
scattere<l  over  a  number  of  separate  publications 
and  collections  of  pamphlets,  and  are  somewhat 
overshadowed  by  the  reputation  of  the  learned 
bodies  with  which  they  are  coimected.  They 
have  fallen,  to  some  extent,  into  an  unmerited 
oblivion. 

His  elaborate  History  of  the  Botanical  Writers 
of  America  maybe  found  in  the  colK»ctions  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society.  His  valuable 
work  on  the  Fishes  of  New  York,  the  scientific 
speciality  for  which  he  is  j)arti(*ularly  held  in  re- 
pute, was  printed,  with  illustration'^,  in  the  Tniii- 
sjictions  of  the  New  York  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society. 

In  addition  to  these  scientific  productions.  Dr. 
Mitchill  was  the  author  of  an  address  delivered 
at  the  old  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wall  street. 
May  12,  1795,  before  the  Tammany  Society  or 
Columbian  Order,  containing  a  semi -fanciful, 
semi-historical  aocomitof  the  famons  Indian  chief, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  organiz,ation ;  and  of 
funeral  discourses  in  honor  oif  Jefferson,  Tlioiuas 
Addis  Emmet,  De  WiU  Clinton,  and  Dr.  Bnrd. 
In  the  progress  of  the  discourse  on  Jefferson,  he 
has  a  happy  remark  on  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence :  "  For  sententions  brevity,  strong  ex- 
pression, and  orderly  dis])OMtion  of  the  topics,  the 
reading  of  it  always  brings  to  my  nn'nd  that  in- 
comparable ]>erforniance,  the  Litany  of  the 
Christian  Church.  In  this,  miserable  sinners  in- 
voke the  Father  of  Heaven ;  in  that,  suffering 
subjects  submit  facts  to  a  candid  wnrkl.  In  the 
latter,  the  One  in  Three  is  entreated  to  spare  from 
all  evil  and  miscliief  those  who  have  been  re- 
deemed; in  the  tornier,  a  worldly  prince,  for  a 
contiiuumce  of  cruelties,  is  denounce<l  as  a  tvrant 
and  unfit  to  be  the  xuler  of  a  free  people.  In  the 
Litany,  tlie  church  supplicates  blessings  and  com- 
forts from  a  being  willing  to  grant  them;  in  the 


Declaration,  the  nation  puts  at  defiance  the  power 
tliat  neither  jnties  nor  forgives." 

The  Tannnany  address  pretends  to  furnish  a 
biography  of  that  worthy,  who  appears  to  have 
been  an  Indian  St.  Patrick.  It  contains  an  oni- 
tion  purporting  to  be  delivered  by  the  chief, 
which  we  annex,  with  a  preliminary  passage 
explaining  the  circumstances. 

The  doctor  occasionally  addressed  a  few  verses 
to  his  wife,  embellished  the  album  of  a  lady  peti- 
tioner, or  transhited  some  Latin,  Greek,  or  Italian 
poem  which  attracted  his  fancy.  He  was  a  fluent 
speaker,  possessed  a  pleasant  vein  of  humor,  and 
pn.'sided  over  the  Sour  Krout  or  addressed  the 
Turtle  Club,  associations  fonned  for  the  indul- 
gence of  gastronomy  and  hilarity,  with  the  same 
acceptability  as  the  Senate  or  hall  of  science. 
He  was  fond  of  societv,  and  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  receive  and  answer  scientific  inquiries. 
His  suavity  was  often  mistaken  for  ac(iuiescence. 
His  hospitality  to  new  ideas  as  well  as  new  comers 
occasionally  led  him  into  mistakes ;  though  his 
patient  attention  to  the  plans  of  Tbeorizers  was 
often  construed  into  and  rejwrted  as  an  acqui- 
escence in  views  which  he  was  for  from  adopting. 
The  doctor  was  too  ])rominent  an  object  to  escape 
the  shafts  of  the  wits  of  the  day,  and  they  were 
not  at  all  backward  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunity.  He  probably  enjoye<l  tlie  jokes  of 
the  Croakers  and  Fannv,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  town,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
early  faith  in  steam  navigation,*  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing'  time  turn  the  laugh  on  his  oppo- 
nents. 

An  idea  which  Mitchill  at  one  time  advocated 
with  considerable  ingeniiity,  was  a  new  name  for 
the  country.  Of  this  there  is  a  record  in  a  pro- 
duction in  1804,  attributed  to  his  pen — An  Ad- 
dress to  the  Frcdes  or  People  of  the  United  States 
on  the  28lh  anniversary  of  their  independence.  A 
parenthesis  on  the  title-page  of  this  brief  i)amphlet 
further  explains  the  designation.  **The  modem 
and  appropriate  name  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  Fi-edes  or  Fredonians,  as  the  geographi- 
cal name  of  their  country  is  Fre<lon  or  Fredonifl, 
and  their  relations  are  expressed  by  the  terms 
Fredonian  or  Fredish."  The  address  is  in  verpe, 
and  celebrates  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  America 
in  the  fruits  of  its  Revolution,  the  establishment 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  general  progress  of 
civilization,  ])articularly  in  the  extension  of  liglit- 
houses  and  the  po^t-ofiice.  The  i<lea  of  Mitchill 
watT  to  pn)vide  a  peculiar  designation,  a  national 
name  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Ajw- 
laohian,  Alleghanian,  and  other  tenns  have  been 
also  projected  to  meet  the  same  supixised  want; 
and  a  few  years  since  there  was  a  debate  on  the 
topic  in  the  New  York  Hi»*torical  Society ;  but  if 
ever  the  matter  was  serionsly  thought  of  it  has 
quite  rapidly  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
growth  of  the  country,  in  filling  up  to  so  great  an 
extent  the  geographical  limits  of  the  appellation 
now  universally  awardiKl  of  American.  Mitchill, 
who,  like  fatlier  Shan<ly,  had  a  theory  of  names, 
was  ingenious  in  hitting  njwn  Fredonia,  a  tenii 
suggestive  at  once  of  a  generous  idea,  and  of  such 
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*  Mitchill  waft  a  trarm  and  influential  advoeate,  tn  th«  Le0»- 
lature,  in  the  fuoc  of  much  ridicule  and  opptisitloii,  of  tbctfCt 
passed  in  179S,  which  confern>d  on  Livinffytoii  and  Fnlton  tb« 
exdUAiTe  riglit  to  navij^atv  the  waters  of  19ew  York  by  tteuB. 
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re&dfly  gramiRaticol  adaptition  as  a  noun  and  ad* 
jective  in  Frude  and  Fredish .♦ 

One  of  the  social  gatherings  of  the  doctor's 
day  was  styled  the  Kront  Club.  It  was  composed 
of  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  who  met  together  to  eat  a  dinner 
*'  after  tlie  manner  of  the  ancients  "  of  Holland. 
Cabbage  in  various  culinary  forms  was  a  leading 
ingredient  of  the  feast,  and  it  was  customary, 
after  the  election  of  a  presiding  otlicer,  to  crown 
him  with  a  cabbage  head  neatly  ^[KK>ped  out,  and 
place  on  his  shoulders  a  mantle  composed  of  the 
leaves  of  the  same  respected  esculent.  Dr.  Mit- 
chill  acce])ted  an  invitation,  on  one  occasion,  in 
1822,  to  one  of  these  dinners,  and  being  chosen 
Grand  Kront,  delivered  the  following  addi-esa, 
while  aiTayed  in  the  insignia  of  his  office,  har- 
monizing happily  with  tlie  sportive  character  of 
the  occasion : 

This  association  owes  its  origin  to  our  venerable 
and  festive  ancestry.  The  cabbage  is  its  emblem, 
and  a  good  symbol  it  is.  llie  Bourbons  displayed 
their  exalted *^lily,  and  the  Bonapartes  their  humble 
violet  The  pine  tree  gave  character  to  the  money 
coined  before  the  revolution  in  Massachusetts,  and 
the  white  rose  and  red  rose  distinguished  the  parties 
of  York  and  Lancaster  as  they  formerly  existed  in 
England.  The  Scotch  are  proud  of  their  thistle,  the 
Irish  of  Uieir  shamrock,  and  the  WeUh  of  their 
leek. 

The  virtues  of  the  cabbage  surpass  all  these,  and 
are  worthy  of  the  highci»t  eulogium.  The  plant 
belongs  to  Uie  natural  fuuiily  of  the*  antiscorbutics. 
It  is  capable  of  purifying  the  blood,  and  of  rectify- 
ing the  humors.  Whether  eaten  row  or  boiled,  or 
after  preparation  in  our  excellent  way  of  Sour 
Krout,  the  article  is  worthy  of  particular  commenda- 
tion. The  sherris-ftjick  celebrated  by  Falstjiff  is,  not- 
withstanding its  extraordinory  virtues,  for  inferior 
to  Erout  I  reconmieiid  t«»  all  Scurvy  fellow*, 
wherever  they  may  be,  a  course  of  this  sovereign 
remedy  to  make  them  sound  and  whole. 

Great  exertions  ai*e  made  by  gardeners  and  farm- 
ers to  cultivate  the  precious  vegetable  in  hirge 
quantity  and  of  good  quality.  Their  industry  is 
stimulated  by  the  ])remiums  of  patriotic  societies. 
They  do  well  in  granting  such  premiums.  Its  nutri- 
tioas  and  succulent  leaves  increase  the  cow's  mea- 
sure of  milk ;  which  when  mingle<l  with  eggs  gives 
us  oustirds,  with  isinglass  regales  us  with  blonc 
mange,  an<l  when  converted  into  butter  ministers  to 
our  taste  and  luxury  in  an  hundred  ways. 

Best  member  in  the  family  of  BraMieal  salu- 
brious is  the  employment  and  sweet  the  reward  of 
rearing  thee,  of  tending  thee  and  preparing  the^  for 
the  mouth  and  the  Htomacii! 

Moral,  and  9ober,  and  industrious  ore  the  persons 
who  are  devoted  to  thee !  Thou  impartest  strength 
to  the  nmscles,  sensibility  to  the  nerves,  and  integri- 
ty to  the  brain.  The  social  principle  is  safe  in  thy 
keeping.  Thy  constitution  is  such  that  ardent  and 
iotoxicatine  drink  cannot  bo  ])repared  from  thee. 
Thou  sustainest  without  exhausting,  and  invigoratest 
without  depression.  Tliy  votaries  here  present  give 
evidence  in  their  looks  and  conduct,  how  admirably 


♦  A  year  or  two  later.  In  180A,  Feflsendon.  in  the  notes  to  his 
Mobocracp,  lias  this  repudiation  of  the  term:  "Frodonla  i!«a 
eaat  pfaraae.  which  certain  ^mall  poets  or  promic  !*cribblor9.  tre 
i>rget  which,  would  liave  U9  ailopt  as  on  appt'llation  to  de*tlg- 
BOta  the  United  States  of  America.  At  a  time  like  this  whon 
mlsnile  and  lieentiousness  aie  the  order  of  the  day.  th(>re  caa 
be  bat  little  propriety  In  coining  newpluuses  to  enrich  the  vo- 
flibahvy  of  sedition." 


thou  eonducest  to  innocent  recreation  and  to  festive 
joy.  Thy  name  has  been  abused,  as  if  to  cabbage 
were  to  pilfer  or  steal  I  repel  with  indignation  this 
attempt  to  sully  thy  fame. 

Dr.  Mitchill  also  addressecl  the  Turtle  Club,  an 
association  of  the  '*  solid  men  "  of  the  city,  who 
assembled  in  a  grove  atHoboken  to  increase  their 
solidity  by  a  plentiful  repast  on  the  aldennanic 
dainty.    After  a  learned,  scientific,  and  classical 

!  dissertation  on  the  testudo^  natural,  military,  and 

I  mythological,  he  continues; — 

With  so  many  excellent  and  memorable  qualities, 
it  is  by  no  means  a  circumstance  of  marvel,  tliat  the 
name  of  a  feathered  favorite  should  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  this  amphibious  creature.  The  resident 
of  the  groves,  where  the  leafy  foresters  stand  close 
enough  to  exclude  piercing  sunshine,  and  where  the 
domestic  locust  trees  (robinio),  linietrees  (tilia),  and 
tulip  trees  (liriodendron),  stretch  out  their  arms  as  it 
were  to  welcome  those  exotics  Uie  ])oplars  from  the 
Po,  and  the  willows  from  the  Euphrates,  to  become 
Joint  tenants  with  them,  the  Dove  has  been  obliged 
to  surrender  a  part  of  her  title,  and  by  on  odd  pci^ 
version  of  lan^age,  the  Turtle  means  the  cooing 
bird  of  Fredoma,  and  also  the  four-footed  reptile  of 
Bahama. 

From  the  extraordinary  and  multifarious  functions 
of  this  oviparous  quadruped,  a  riddle  was  composed 
by  the  witty  Symposius,  pro()ounding  the  questio.i 
whether  that  living  existence  was  u  beast,  a  fish,  or 
a  harp,  as  you  may  read  in  his  collection  of  enigmas. 

After  a  statement  of  these  particulars,  I  feel  more 
than  ordinary  satisioction  in  obsterving  that  some  of 
the  nations  of  the  south  regard  the  green  tortoise  as 
a  sacred  object ;  a  peculiar  gift  of  the  Orfat  Master 
of  Breath.  Certain  of  them  hove  proceeded  so  far 
under  this  persuasion,  as  to  denominate  him  the  Fuh 
of  Gody  or,  in  the  dialect  of  the  French  colonists, 
PoxMon  de  Dieu.  The  correct  and  honest  indigenes 
ascribe  to  the  soup,  or  in  other  words  the  decoction 
of  its  flesh,  swallowed  after  a  venomous  draught  has 
been  received  into  the  stomach,  the  most  astonishing 
effects  OS  an  antidote  or  counter  poison. 

What  more  shall  I  soy  on  this  head  ?  Why,  truly, 
that  this  exquisite  preparation  surpasses  all  the  otlier 
compounds  of  the  aitchen  and  the  shop.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  other  known  that  possesses  in  so  eminent 
a  degree  the  properties  both  of  food  and  medicine. 
It  is  on  aliment  of  the  most  palatable  and  nutritious 
kind ;  so  elaborated  by  coction  in  the  cauldron,  that 
very  little  digestion  in  the  stomach  is  necessary.  It 
assimilates  with  our  nature,  and  becomes  part  and 
parcel  of  our  living  frame  more  readily  than  almost 
any  other  substance;  subduing  crudities,  rendering 
the  huiuors  blond,  and  promoting  good  humor  and 
hilarity  to  on  extraordinary  degree.  It  begets 
amenity  and  suavity  of  temper.  It  diminishes  the 
proneness  to  give  and  to  take  offence,  and  I  proclaim 
the  information  to  the  universe  that  no  quarrel  be- 
tween the  members  has  ever  arisen  upon  this  hal- 
lowed spot,  rendering  a  settlement  necessary  by 
single  combat. 

Nor  are  its  virtues  less  prominent  as  a  prophylac- 
tic, or  preventer  of  disease.  Come  hitlior,  all  ye 
lean  and  tabid  suflFerers  I  Ye  w^ho  are  wasted  oy 
atrophy  and  emaciation!  and  ye  who  ore  lingering 
with  hectic  fever  and  king*s  evil !  Approach,  I  soy, 
and  receive  the  benefit  of  a  panacea  inoomparobly 
better  than  the  boasted  balsams  which  occupy 
columns  of  the  gazettes.  Invitation  is  hereby  in 
like  manner  given  to  all  who  are  in  je«»imrdy  from 
malignant  tlisorders,  whether  engendered  from  mor- 
bid distemperoture  within  the  system,  or  through  a 
sickly  commixture  of  the  atmospheric  elements,  o^ 
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by  the  iatrodoetioa  of  ■  vims  from  B  rarei^  p1«««b 
Know,  ye  anpporten  of  imported  contagion  iii  the 
ydlow  fuvcr,  that  the  tropical  latitude,  which  u« 
necuseJ  of  aendiiig  OB  the  bane,  must  be  &llo«edtba 
credit  of  forwonJiDg  likewise  the  remedy. 

It  has  been  rc|;retted  by  some  per«oni  of  tute, 
that  tho  Tarloiie,  tike  the  turtle,  u  not  fumisbed 
with  viiigB;  those  nimble  memben,  which  coDTert 
a  child  iuto  a  Cupid,  a  horse  into  n  Pegusns,  a  per- 
■oniSed  breeze  iuto  a  Zeplijr,  and  loose  wordi  uto 
a  compact  sentence.*  Tlie  fancy  of  the  poet  and 
the  eolooriiig  of  the  pointer  may,  however,  inpply 
thii  (lefevL  Imagination  may  thus  be  streiigtheiied 
to  conceive  how  the  lupportcr  of  men  and  thingi 
■hall  soar  from  the  element  on  which  he  has  Seated 
time  immemorial,  and  give  as  a  flight  through  space, 
combining  the  velocity  of  a  meteor  with  the  eccen- 
tricity of  a  comet,  or  transporting  the  whole  of  his 
ponderous  eliai^e  in  a  way  that  the  ingenious  and 
mventive  Groeka  never  comprehended,  to  the  r^on 
of  perfect  beatitude. 

The  most  celebrated  of  Dr.  Wtohiira  poetical 
productiona  am  liis  translatiuns  of  the  third  and 
,  fifth  of  the  Piscotory  Eclogues  (6ve  in  number) 
of  Sunnozarius,  a  Neapolitan  pastoral  poet  of  the 
age  of  Leo  X.  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  a  note  to  bis 
nildress  before  the  Literary  and  Philoeophical  80- 
dety,  give«  the  firat  of  these  sb  a  "  literary  onri- 
osity  "  of  iiittrest  in  connexion  with  the  Doctor's 
investigations  on  ichthyology,  and  follows  with  the 
second,  as  "  procured  from  Dr.  Hitchill  by  the 
editor."  The  tir:jt  is  a  dialogue  between  Celadon, 
Mopsiia,  Chronus,  and  loUs,  four  fishermen,  who 
oitol  the  chnrnis  of  their  mistreeses,  Chloris  and 
Kisa,  by  siitiilea  drawn  from  their  occupation. 
In  tlie  second,  the  i>unisliinent  inflicted  by  an  en- 
chantress, Ilcrpylis,  upon  Hieon,  afaitlileesswnin 
who  had  deserted  a  maiden  and  thn^  driven  her 
mad,  and  the  pa^ion  of  Tlielgun  for  the  unpitying 
nymph  Galatea,  ore  dwelt  upon. 

Similes  like  tiie  following  hit  Mitchill's  &noy;— 
With  weepiTig  dewy  wet  this  spunge  appears; 
Oh  sca-growii  spunge  imbibe  my  copious  teats; 
And  as  thy  thirsty  pores  (he  drops  inhale, 
Hay'st  thou  ungrateful  Hceon's  breast  oesaiL 

KcvoItc,  thon  wheel,  my  bands  pursue  jenr 

And  whirl,  0  spindle,  with  a  hurried  paoe. 
'nie  pumice  fattens  as  the  waves  subside. 
That  UHs'd  by  winds,  convey'd  it  fsr  and  wide; 


And  all  tnc  wrongs  by  gracelets  Mcoon  done 
ShaU  I  content  repay  in  words  nione  t 

Revolve,  thou  wheel,  my  bands  pnraua  your 

And  whirl,  0  spindle,  with  a  harried  paoe. 
Tn  the  following  poems  ho  has  also  shown  his 
ttfibction  for  his  favorite  sciences. 


I  mw  thee,  beauteous  forni, 
As  late  I  wolked  the  oceanic  strand, 
And  ns  my  curiosity  wns  warm, 

( took  thee  in  my  hand. 
Soon  I  discovered,  a  terrific  storm. 

Which  nothing  hnmim  conid  command. 
Had  robbed  tlice  of  thy  life  and  cast  thee  on  Uie 


IS  IlrifMrr 


,  winged  winda 


Then  wast  a  house  with  many  ehamben  franght. 

Built  by  a  Naatilus  or  Argonaut, 

With  fitness,  gymmetry,  and  skill. 

To  suit  tie  owner's  tsste  and  sovereign  will. 

.^ J  shane 

Surpassing  art  through  ei 

By  tiuts  and  coloors  brilliant  madi', 

And  all, — the  finished  workman  lio;*  displayed. 

lu  life  thy  home  was  near  Mnnilla'e  slioro, 

Where  on  the  bottom  groves  of  corut  grow, 

And  when  aweary  of  thy  sent  below. 
Thee  and  thy  architect  the  flood  uplifted  bora. 
Then  on  the  surface  of  the  placid  wave. 

With  guiding  oars  and  elevated  soil. 

Thiin  didst  eujoy  the  pleasure-breathing  gale. 
And  in  tho  sea  thy  healthy  body  lave. 
To  thee  allied  is  many  a  splendid  shell. 
In  which  a  fair  Mollutca  used  to  dwell. 
Such  as  the  Harpa,  marked  with  cliorded  signs. 
The  Mutica,  wiUi  imitative  lines, 
The  Covrji,  with  its  spots  and  figures  gay. 
The  Cone,  distinguished  by  its  nch  array. 
The  smooth  VottUe,  that  glossy  beanty  Wn, 
The  prized  Stalaria,  with  its  winding  stairs, 
Tlie  MuTtx,  fsmous  for  its  purple  dye, 
The  Trothut,  dressed  to  esptivate  the  eye, 
And  Bucciiium  and  Strombun.  taught  to  sound 
Their  signal  notes  to  every  region  round. 
These  sorts  and  more,  through  rith  museums  sprw^ 
Are  vacant  dwellings,  and  tlieir  tenatLta  dead. 
And  though  there's  not  an  occupant  alive. 
The  well  cemented  tenements  survive 
So  man  erects  in  sumptuous  mode 
A  structure  proud  fiir  his  ubode. 
But  knows  not,  when  of  life  bereft, 
Who'll  creep  within  the  shell  he  left 


To  benuteoos  iteppho'i 
"When  hence  t'lou  shalt  be  forced  to  flee, 
By  trausmi^nitioira  power, 
Woulost  thou  Indeed  prefer  to  be 

Ajeieel  or  a /oner  T 
The  Lesbian  maid  these  words  returned 
To  greet  the  Siuniari  sage. 
"For  gems  my  taste  has  never  burned. 

And  flowers  my  choice  engige. 
"The  glittering  stones,  though  lich  and  rare, 
,     No  animntion  know, 
While  vegetables  fine  and  fair 
With  vital  action  glow. 
"The  senseless  gem  no  pleasure  moves, 
Displayed  in  fashion's  use. 
But  fiowers  ei^ay  their  geutle  loves. 
And  progeny  produce. 
"Then  when  I  shall  surmount,"  she  cried. 
"  Bude  dissolution's  storm. 
Oh!  let  me  not  be  petrified. 
But  wear  a  living  form. 
"  Those  matchless  rays  the  diamond  shows, 
With  promptness  I  decline, 
That  I  mav  dwell  within  the  rose 
And  make  its  blossoms  miue." 

One  of  the  doctor's  literary  anmsements  w« 
the  preparation  of  a  pamphlet  of  eight  Mges, 
bearing  the  title,  "Some  of  the  Ueniorable  Eventt 
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and  Occarrenoes  in  the  Life  of  Samnel  L.  Mitchill, 
of  New  York,  from  the  year  1786  to  1827."  It 
18  a  chronological  enumeration  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  distinct  items  of  the  achievements 
and  associations  of  his  active  career.  We  select 
a  portion  of  the  record. 

1.  Returns  from  Europe  with  the  diploma  of  M.D. 
from  Edinburgh,  obtained  in  1786 — ^after  having 
been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Free  Masonry, 
in  the  Latin  Lodge  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  by  the 
famous  Joannes  Bruno — 1787. 

2.  Visits  Saratoga  Springs  while  surrounded  by 
the  forest,  and  ascertains  experimentally,  that  the 
gas  extricated  from  the  water  was  fixed  air,  with 
the  power  to  extinguish  flame,  destroy  the  life  of 
breathing  animals,  ^c  1787. 

4.  Walks  with  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman,  William 
Dnnlap,  Joseph  Hunt  and  others,  in  the  verv  grand 
procession  for  celebrating  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  under  the  guiclance  of 
Ck>L  Richard  Piatt,  directing  the  place  for  the  Philo- 
logical Society — 1788. 

6.  Attends  the  Treaty  at  Fort  Schuyler,  by  which 
the  Mingos,  or  Five  Nations  of  Indians,  sold  the  great 
Western  District  to  the  people  of  New  York,  and 
subscribed  the  deed  as  a  witness — 1788.  Receives 
persoiml  names  from  the  Oneidns  nnd  Ouondagas. 

11.  Exerts  himself  to  form  a  Library  in  the  town 
upon  Long  Island,  where  he  was  bom,  under  the 
name  of  the  *'  North  Hempstead  Library  Associa- 
tion ;**  which  still  subsists  and  improves — 1791. 

17.  Exhibits  ot  full  length,  in  a  printed  Essay,  the 
actual  state  of  learning  in  (Columbia  College— 1794. 

19.  Makes  a  detailed  report  to  the  Agricultural 
Society,  of  his  geological  and  mineraloeical  observa- 
tions during  a  tour  performed  at  their  request,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  for  Coal,  ifec — December, 
1796 — a  performance  respectfully  quoted  by  Count 
Volney. 

20.  Member  of  the  Assembly  for  the  City  and 
County  of  New- York,  with  Messrs.  Fairlie,  Hunt, 
Arcnlarius,  Clinton,  Burr,  Swartwout, Storm,  Robins, 
and  Warner — ^April,  1797. 

26.  Makes  the  famous  motion  about  the  sixth 
Levitical  commandment,  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
at  Albany,  requiring  citizens  to  labour  six  days,  as 
well  as  refrain  from  it  on  the  seventh — February, 
1798.     (See  Journal  of  the  House.) 

29.  Delivers  the  Anniversary  Discourse  to  the 
assembled  citizens  on  the  National  Festival,  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Beekman-street — July  4, 1799. 

81.  Publishes  a  chart  of  Cliymical  Nomenclature 
with  an  explanatory  memoir;  in  which ^he  contends 
that  metals  in  their  ductile  and  malleable  state  are 
conipounds  of  a  base  with  hydrogen  (phlogiston) ;  as 
in  their  calciform  state  they  consist  of  a  base  with 
oxygen :  and  that  in  several  there  is  an  intermediate 
condition,  in  which  there  is  no  union  either  with 
hydrogen  or  oxygen.  He  extended  the  same  doc- 
trine to  the  greater  part  of  inflammable  bodies — 
1801. 

84.  Corresponds  with  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  on  the  project  for  illuminating  the 
Light  Houses  of  the  United  States  with  inflammable 
air— April  30,  1802.     (6  Med.  Rep.  p.  463 — 466.) 

66.  Translates  from  the  Latin  Laneisi's  book  on 
the  noxious  exhalations  of  Marshes,  at  Washington, 
during  the  winter  of  1806-'7 — afterwards  printed  in 
the  Medical  Repository. 

69.  Writes  the  introduction  to  the  American  Edi- 
tion of  Assalini's  Observations  on  the  Plague,  Dysen- 
tery, and  Ophthtilmy  of  Egypt,  published  by  T.  d(  J. 
Swords,  at  New-York— 1806. 


71.  Perfirms  with  Robert  Falton  the  first  vojrage 
in  a  Steam-Boat — ^August,  1808. 

78.  At  the  request  of  the  College,  delivers  a  public 
Eulogy  upon  Professor  Rush,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  Fredonian  citizens,  and  his  worthy 
friend. 

76.  Visits  Upper  Canada,  and  describes  the  Mine- 
ralogy of  Niagara  Falls — Summer,  1809. 

87.  Brings  up  for  adoption,  by  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, a  report  favourable  to  the  nascent 
nations  of  Spanish  America,  and  full  of  good  wishes 
towards  them,  in  their  exertions  to  become  free  and 
independent — December  11,  1811. 

89.  Visits  West  Point,  and  writes  the  History  of 
memorable  occurrences  there,  and  of  the  Military 
Academy — ^May,  1812. 

90.  Visits  his  friend  Qeorge  Clinton,  during  his 
last  illness,  at  the  seat  of  government :  and  after  his 
death,  as  Vice-President,  acts  as  a  member  of  the 
joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to 
superintend  his  funeral  obsequies — 1812. 

91.  Visits  Harper^s  Ferry,  and  describes  the  Geo- 
logy of  the  Scenery  where  the  Potomac  and  Shenan- 
doah have  forced  their  passages  through  the  Blue 
Moantain — July  4,  1812. 

97.  Acts  as  a  Commissioner  under  the  Navy 
Department  of  the  United  States,  for  constructing  a 
Floating  Battery,  or  heavy  vessel  of  war,  to  defend 
the  coasts  and  harbours  of  the  United  States :  asso- 
cuited  with  Messrs.  H.  Rutgers,  Th.  Morris,  Oliver 
Wolcott,  and  H.  Dearborn,  agents ;  with  R.  Fulton 
as  engineer,  and  A.  d^  N.  Brown  as  constructors— 
1818-14. 

102.  Labours  jointly  with  his  patriotic  neighbours, 
with  mattock  and  shovel,  in  the  trenches,  for  several 
days,  to  erect  fortifications  against  the  enemy — 
1814. 

103.  Acts  with  Hosack  and  Williamson  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  Literary  and  Philosophiciu 
Society  in  New-York — 1816.  Reads  a  detailed  nar- 
rative of  the  Earthquakes  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  foreign  parts,  during  1811,  '12,  and  '13.  Offers  to 
the  same  a  description  and  classification  of  166  species 
of  Fish,  chiefly  found  in  the  fresh  and  salt  waters 
adjacent  to  the  City  of  New  York ;  upwards  of  40 
additional  species  were  described  in  Bigelow  and 
Holly's  Magazine,  and  sevenil  more  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

106.  As  a  member  of  a  Committee,  joins  his 
friends  in  petitioning  the  Common  Council  for  a 
grant  of  the  building  in  the  North  Park,  for  the 
purposes  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Arts. 

107.  Pronounces  a  public  Lecture  in  explanation 
of  Somnium,  or  Dream,  as  a  state  different  both 
from  wakefulness  and  sleep— November,  1815. 

117.  Makes  an  excursion  to  the  region  watered 
by  the  Wallkill,  with  his  friend  Silvanus  Miller,  and 
at  Chester  they  and  their  companions  succeed  in 
disinterring  a  mammoth — ^August,  1817. 

118.  Joins  Captain  Partridge,  and  other  friends,  in 
an  excursion  to  the  Neversink  Hills,  near  Sandy 
Hook,  and  aids  in  correcting  a  dangerous  mistake 
in  their  altitude,  which  is  in  reality  not  half  so 
great  (less  than  300  feet)  as  had  been  commonly 
supposed  (600  feet). 

122.  Brevet  from  his  Excellency  De  Witt  Clinton, 
LL.D.,  Governor  of  New- York,  Captain  General,  Ac 
for  the  office  of  Surgeon  General  to  the  Militia  of 
the  Commonwealth — ^August  6,  1818. 

1*28.  Vice-President  of  the  District  Convention, 
which  met  at  Philadelphia,  for  preparing  a  National 
PhHrmacoposia,  whereof  Thomas  Parke  was  Presi- 
dent, and  Lyman  Spaulding  Secretary — June  1, 
1819. 

131.  Acts  with  Samuel  Wood   and    Garret   K 
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Lawrence,  in  recommending  to  the  pablic  the 
Willow-leaved  Meadow-Sweet,  op  Snirma  Saliei- 
folxa  of  North  America,  as  an  admiraole  article  for 
refireshment  and  health,  and  as  a  substitote  for  the 
tea  of  China— July,  1819. 

147.  Receives  a  splendid  Diamond  Ring  from  the 
£mperor  of  all  the  Russias,  brought  by  Captain 
Joeiah  Barker,  through  Mr.  Pinckney,  the  American 
Charg<^  d' Affaires  at  St  Peteraburgh,  pursuant  to  the 
request  of  the  Minister,  Count  Neaselrode— May  23, 
1821. 

151.  Delivers  the  Annual  Oration  to  the  Phi- 
Beta- Kupim  Society  of  Union  College,  Schenectady 
—July  *24,  1821. 

15ft.  Gives  the  public  introductory  Lecture  in  the 
Colli'ge  of  Physicians,  t&c.  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  their  late  President  Samuel  Bnrd,  by  appointment 
of  the  Trustees — November  6,  1821. 

168.  Pronounces  a  Philosophical  Discourse  in  St. 
SMsphen's  Chnpel,  Bowery,  to  the  dnss  formed  in 
that  Congregation  for  cultivating  the  Natural  and 
Physical  Sciences ;  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rector, 
Dp.  Fcltus — December  27,  1822. 

170.  Pronoimcrs  a  Disocnirse  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Sir  Charles  Lin  mens,  before  the  learned 
and  fashionable  collection  of  citizens  who  assembled 
at  Prince's  justly  celebrated  Botanical  Garden  in 
Flushing,  on  May  24,  1823,  the  anniversary  of  the 
illustrious  Swede^s  birth-day. 

172.  On  an  invitation  from  Albany  and  a  mission 
from  New-York,  performs,  after  the  Venetian 
example,  the  ceremony  of  marrying  the  Lakes  to 
the  Ocean,  at  Albonv,  on  the  day  of  the  unprece- 
dented gathering  of  tlie  people  to  witness  the  scene 
of  connecting  the  Western  and  Northern  Canals  with 
the  River  Hudson— October  8,  1823. 

175.  Acts  with  William  Boyard,  Charles  King, 
Charles  Wilkes,  and  a  most  respectable  body  of 
other  gentlemen,  in  a  general  Committee  to  receive 
for  and  remit  to  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea  and  else- 
where, the  money  contributed  vohmtarily  by  the 
Citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  aid  them  in  their 
efforts  to  free  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks  and  to  establish  an  independence  of  their 
own — a  season  of  particular  excitement  among  all 
ranks— Feb.  7,  1824. 

184.  Acts  with  Richard  Riker,  Jacob  Morton,  R. 
E.  Mount,  and  others,  on  a  central  committee  for  cele- 
brating the  completion  of  the  Western  Canal ;  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sandy  Hook,  pronounces  an  ad*lross  on 
the  introduction  of  the  Lady  of  thr  Lake  to  the 
estate  of  her  spouse  the  Lord  of  the  Ocean — Nov.  4, 
1825. 

186.  August  29th,  delivers  the  Anniversary  Dis- 
course to  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  request. 

187.  September  3,  publishes  by  dcire  of  the 
Lyceum,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Geological  Articles  and 
Organic  Remains  which  he  presented  to  their 
Museum,  inn  pamphlet  of  forty  pnge». 

189.  October  11th,  pronounces  before  the  Lyceum, 
a  funeral  discourse,  by  appointment,  on  Thomas 
Jefferson,  one  of  its  honorary  members;  which  was 
printed. 

Dr.  Mltcliill  died  nt  his  residence  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  Septoinber  7,  1831.  A  beautiful 
monument  was  placed  over  his  remains,  removed 
several  years  after  bis  dcatli  to  Green W(X)d  Ceme- 
ter}%  by  his  widow.  The  chief  portion  of  his 
extensive  cabinet  of  minerals  valued  at  $10,000, 
was  presenteil  by  the  Bame  lady  to  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  Histnn-.  His  bioprnpliy  was  com- 
inenood  and  nearly  completed  by  his  brother-in- 


law  Dr.  Akerly  ;♦  but  still  remains  in  manuscript, 
a  circumstance  to  be  regretted,  as  its  completion 
and  publication  would  haye  reflected  honor  on  its 
author  as  well  as  subject. 

BPEZCH  OF  TAMMAKT. 

As  the  ceconomieal  and  jwlitical  system  of  our 
legislator,  were  thus  progressing  to  i»erfcetion,  news 
was  brought  by  the  young  hunters,  that  a  body  of 
strangers  was  approaching;  that  thoir  drei*:»,  man- 
ners, and  language,  differed  from  every  thing  seen 
in  those  parts  before;  and  that  with  tokens  of  peace 
and  friendship,  they  waited  respectfully  at  a  distance, 
until  they  should  be  invited  to  advance.  They 
had,  it  was  said,  presents  of  great  iinnibor  and  value 
to  offer,  and  intelligence  of  an  important  nature,  to 
communicate  to  the  chief  of  the  Tamnianites. 

They  were  instantly  conducted  in  a  plain,  but 
bo^itable  manner  to  the  castle:  enough  of  food, 
and  drink,  was  set  before  them ;  and  the  best  dress- 
ed skins  and  the  cleanest  mats  were  offered  them  to 
repose  upon. 

They  then  related  the  errand  on  which  they 
were  sent:  saying,  they  were  the  messengers  of 
Manc-o  Capac,  the  great  Inca  of  Peru,  and  the 
descendant  of  (he  Sun;  that  their  Chief  in  deep 
admiration  and  love  for  the  character  of  Tammany, 
had  dispatched  them,  in  onicr  to  testify  the  same, 
and  intreat  the  favor  of  an  interview;  that  their 
prince  ardently  wished  to  consult  him  on  a  form  of 
government  he  was  about  to  establish  for  the  Peru- 
vian nation;  that  the  ornaments  of  gol»l  and  silver, 
the  suits  of  fine  and  costly  clothing,  and  various 
other  natural  and  artificial  productions  of  their 
country-,  were  brought  along  as  a  friendly  donation; 
which  ihey  prayed  he  would  vouchsafe  to  accept: 
— and  concluded  with  informing,  that  if  he  could 
accommodate  their  anxious  prince  in  tl lis  particular, 
Mkhco,  a  castle,  nearly  equinlistant  fmm  both 
W.1S  pitched  upon,  on  tneir  part,  as  the  place  of 
mcotnig. 

Tammany  was  doc])ly  affected  with  (his  extraor- 
dinary message,  but  oefore  concluding  ni>on  the 
journey  to  the  south,  he  called  a  general  meeting  of 
his  people,  anil  infonned  them  of  the  honor  done 
him,  by  tlie  Inca.  He  expressed  some  desire,  at  first, 
to  accept  the  invitation;  but  the  concern  for  the 
nation,  to  which  he  belonged,  quickly  extinguished 
every  idea  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  '•  for  as  1  lire, 
not  for  myself,"  said  he,  "  but  f(»r  my  people,  I  must 
not  sacrifice  their  welfare,  to  the  gratification  of  my 
individual  curiosity." 

The  Embassy  oY  Manco  Capac  was  about  to  de- 
part, without  succeeding  in  their  business,  when 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  considerate  old  men,  and 
prudent  matrons,  that  his  journey  might  be  attend- 
ed with  great  benefit  to  mankind,  Tainnmny  with 
their  consent  and  approbation,  which  was  at  length, 
though  reluctantly  sanctioned,  by  all  the  tribes  of 
the  nation,  determined  with  an  accompanyment,  of 
twenty  chosen  yourig  men,  to  undertake  the  journey, 
and  have  a  tofk  with  the  illustrious  Sachrtn  of  the 
Andes.  Previous  to  his  departure,  however,  he 
invited  all  his  people  to  come  together,  and  ran|« 
tliemselvcs  by  tribes,  before  him.  And  as  he  did 
not,  like  the  equivocnting  Lycurgns,  intend  to  make 
t!»em  promise  to  observe  his  instructions,  until  hii 
return,  and  then  go  into  voluntary  exile,  and  die  in 
a  foreign  land;  he  delivered  a  few  sententions  we- 
cepts  to  each.    They  were  as  true  ond  practical  m 


•  Dr.  Snmael  Akerly  died  at  Ftaten  Island  Jnlv  6.  IMft.  In 
thf  flvtlt'th  year  of  hl?»  aire.  He  wn»t©  nnioli  on  scieiitlflcaod 
modical  tnpfc9  In  the  jnumnK  and  took  aa  aclivuport  btki 
humanitarian  efforts  uf  hii  day. 
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ever  Athens  Iiefird ;  and  were  the  result  of  his  wis- 
dom, and  experience,  in  drawing  useful  lessons  from 
the  animals  who  tenanted  the  forests.  The  tribes 
rose  one  by  one,  as  he  addressed  them.  Old  Nestor 
himself,  from  whose  lips,  words  of  liquid  sweetness 
fell  trickling,  was  not  heard  with  more  attention  and 
nlence,  than  our  Amerkoan  Saoe  ;  nor  did  Solomon, 
in  all  his  glorv,  when  he  directed  sluggards  to  learn 
the  wajrs  of  the  ant,  and  be  wise,  interpret  nature  in 
a  more  happy  manner : 

CuiLi>REir  of  the  first  tribe  f* 

The  engle  should  be  your  model  He  soars  above 
the  clou(is,  loves  the  mountain  tops,  takes  a  broad 
survey  of  the  country  round,  and  his  watch- 
ftilness  in  the  day  time  lets  nothing  escape  him. 
From  him  learn  to  direct  your  thoughts  to  elevated 
objects,  to  rise  superior  to  the  fogs  of  prejudice  and 
passion,  to  behold  m  the  clear  atmosphere  of  reason 
all  things  in  their  true  light  and  posture;  and  never 
expose  yourselves  to  be  surprized,  while  the  sun 
shines  in  a  fit  of  drowsiness  or  slumber. 
Childrsx  of  the  second  tribe  ! 

The  tyffer  affords  a  useful  lesson  for  you.  The  ex- 
ceeding agility  of  this  creature,  the  extraordinary 
quickness  of  his  sight,  and  above  all,  his  discriminat- 
ing power  in  the  dark,  teach  you  to  be  stirring  and 
active  in  your  respective  callings,  to  look  sharp  to 
every  engagement  you  enter  into ;  and  to  let  neither 
misty  days,  nor  gloomy  nights,  make  you  lose  sight 
of  the  worthy  object  of  your  pursuit 
CniLDaEir  of  the  third  tribe  ! 

Yon  are  to  pay  attention  to  the  good  qualities  of 
tiie  deer.  He  possesses  uncommon  readiness  of  hear- 
ing, can  judge  of  sounds  at  a  great  distance,  and 
where  danser  threatens,  and  a  retreat  is  advisable, 
OAD  force  his  passage  surprizingly  through  the  thick- 
eta,  or  even  make  his  escape  across  the  lakes  and 
rive:^  by  swimming. 

In  like  manner,  open  ye  your  cars  to  whatever  is 
]Missing;  collect  the  substance  of  distant  rumors; 
and  learn  before  danger  surrounds  your  corn-fields 
and  wigwams,  what  is  going  on  at  a  distance.  Thus 
ahall  you  be  forewarned,  and  prepared  against 
calamity  from  abroad;  and  if  it  thickens  and 
threatens  yon  with  irresistible  force,-  you  will  know 
how  to  avoid,  with  prudence,  what  you  could  not 
oppose  with  success. 

GmLURKN  of  the  fourth  tribe! 

There  is  one  quality  of  the  wolf  to  which  I  re- 
quest your  attention.  His  wide  extent  of  nostrils, 
QHtohos  the  atoms  floating  in  the  air,  and  gives  him 
notice  of  the  approach  of  his  prey,  or  his  foe.  Tliiis, 
when  power  grows  rank,  ana  like  a  contagion,  sends 
abroad  its  pe-^tilent  steams,  I  see  the  wolf-like  myr- 
mi  Ions  of  Tammany,  the  first  to  rouse,  turn  i*ound 
their  heads,  and  snuff  oppression  in  every  tainted 
breeze. 

Children  of  th".  fifth  tribe  / 

Ton,  my  ehiMren,  are  to  take  useful  hints  from 
the  bujfahe.  He  is  one  of  the  strongest  animals  of 
the  wilderness;  but  strong  as  he  is,  he  loves  the 
eompany  of  his  kind,  and  is  not  fond  of  venturing 
alone,  upon  distant  excu  -sion&  This  is  wise  in  the 
buffiiloe,  and  wise  will  it  be  in  you  to  imitate  him. 

It  will,  indeed,  be  your  duty  to  acquire,  by  hunt- 
ing, ewimmiug,  running,  and  all  other  manly  ex- 
wcises,  great  bodily  vigor,  and  personal  strength. 
Bat  it  will  be  ridiculous  to  value  yourselves  highly 
on  these;  a  fall,  a  cramp,  or  a  sprain,  but  too  fre- 
quently disables  an  individual ;  and  then,  if  he  is 


*  The  Tsmnumy  Society  is  divlrlod  Into  thirteen  tribes;  cor- 
twpondlnf  to  the  nnmber  of  8t'\tes  in  the  Union,  when  the 
fO(le^  was  instituted ;  and  ench  tribe  bears  the  name  of  an 
MtSnuu  acoording  to  the  Indian  method. 


alone  in  the  woods,  he  mav  perish  for  want  of  help. 
Operate  in  concert,  stand  together,  support  each 
other,  and  you  will  be  a  mountain,  Uiat  nobody  con 
move ;  fritter  down  your  strength  in  divisions,  be- 
come the  sport  of  parties,  let  wigwam  be  divided 
against  wigwam,  you  will  be  an  ant-hill,  wliioh  a 
baby  can  lack  over. 

Tammany  told  them,  thot  disharmony  would 
terminate  in  their  ruin  ;  and  in  union  consisted  their 
salvation ;  and  impressed  his  people  with  tlie  truth 
of  it,  as  forcibly  as  ever  .£&op  inculcated  the  same 
doctrine,  by  his  celebrated  fable  of  the  sticks. 
Children  of  the  nxth  tribe  I 

That  social  and  valuable  creature,  the  dog^  affords 
something  for  you  to  profit  by.  The  warmth  of  his 
attachment,  the  disinterestedness  of  his  friendship, 
and  the  unchangeableness  of  his  fidelity,  mark  him 
as  the  object  of  your  kindness  and  imitation.  Oh ! 
my  children,  I  weep  for  Uie  faithlessness,  the  false- 
hood, and  the  deceit  of  manl  Do  but  love  each 
other  with  half  the  warmth,  sincerity,  and  steadi- 
ness, with  which  these  your  constant  hunting  com- 
panions love  you  all ;  and  happiness,  comfort,  and 
joy  will  make  your  land  their  dwelling-place,  and 
ye  shall  experience  all  the  pleasure,  that  human 
nature  can  bear. 

Children  of  the  seventh  tribe  I 

You  are  to  take  a  pattern  from  the  beaver.  His 
industry  merits  your  observance.  His  perseverance 
claims  your  regard.  His  judgment,  in  the  choice  of 
a  place  for  him  to  live  in,  demands  your  considera- 
tion. Like  him,  you  are  to  avail  yourselves  of  natural 
advantages,  and  opportunities  m  all  cases ;  and  to 
superadd  to  these  your  manual  improvements,  and 
works  of  art  In  the  pursuit  of  your  industrious 
project,  no  difliculty  .should  deter,  no  obstacle  dis- 
courage you.  Forests  must  be  cleared,  hills  leveled, 
rivers  turned,  to  accomplish  your  plans ;  and  land 
and  water  be  made  to  afford  their  joint  aid,  in  p:  o- 
moting  your  undertaking ;  labour  and  perseverance 
overcome  every  thing ; — ^for  I  have  heard  the  old 
people  say,  their  ancestors  assisted  in  making  the 
sun  light,  and  immense  as  he  appears,  by  collecting 
into  a  heap,  all  the  fire-flies,  and  glow-worms  they 
could  find  ;  and  the  moon,  whose  light  is  fainter,  and 
size  smaller,  was  in  like  manner  formcl,  by  their 
gathering  into  a  pile  all  the  fox-fire,  or  phosphoric 
rotten  wood,  they  could  procure. 
Children  of  the  eighth  tribe  I 

The  squirrel,  my  children,  offers  somewhat  profit- 
able to  you.  It  is  his  practice,  as  ho  has  a  foresight 
of  winter,  to  collect  acorns,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts, 
and  carry  thom  in  large  quantities  to  his  hole ;  and 
these  thus  treasured  up,  supply  him  with  nourish- 
ment during  the  stormy  season,  when  after  the  fall 
of  the  leaf,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  venture  far 
abroad.  In  like  manner  it  becomes  you  to  look  fo  • 
ward  to  old  age,  the  winter  of  life,  and  have  some 
provision  ready  to  help  yourselves  with,  nt  tlmt 
needy  time.  You  cannot  labour  to  equal  advantns^o 
every  day ;  it  is  therefore  your  duty  to  collect  some- 
thing ahead,  and  lay  it  by  in  store  against  the  pinch- 
ing severity  of  an  unproductive  season.  This  you 
may  enjoy  by  your  fire-sides,  while  all  around  you 
the  frost  ren<M  the  trees  asunder,  and  the  white 
]>owder  lies  so  thick  u[>on  the  ground,  that  you  ca:.- 
not  venture  out  without  your  snow-shoes. 
Children  of  the  ninth  tribe  I 

You  are  to  learn  a  lesson  of  caution  from  ihefox. 
He  looks  well  before  him  as  he  travels,  cx.unines 
carefully  the  ground  he  treads  upon,  and  takes  goo  I 
care  that  his  enemies  come  not  on  him  by  surprize. 
By  reason  of  his  wariness,  he  is  not  easily  led  into 
a  stratagem,  and  when  entangled,  by  his  contrivance, 
is  very  successful  in  making  nis  escape.      Thus  may 
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yon  proceed  in  your  business  with  circamfipection, 
cxumino  all  things  around  you  with  prudence,  and 
never  suffer  the  artifices  of  the  deceiver  to  entrap 
you  unawares.  Such  keen  examination  will  guard 
.  you  from  difficulties,  and  if  in  the  course  of  nature, 
you  should  be,  in  8pit«  of  all  this,  beset  by  them, 
nothing  will  more  eftectuoUy  enable  you  to  extricate 
yourselves. 

CiiiLDREir  of  the  tenth  tribe  t 

The  Tortoise,  who  supports  on  his  bnok  the  world 
we  inhabit,  offers  a  world  of  instruction  to  you. 
Was  it  not  for  his  benevolence  in  keeping  afloat  on 
the  immense  ocean  in  which  he  swims,  this  land  we 
inhabit  would  soon  g^  to  the  bottom.  And  the  dis- 
pleasure he  feels  when  men  lead  lives  of  idleness 
and  vice,  when  they  quarrel-  and  injure  their  neig^h- 
hours,  or-  neglect  their  families,  has  induced  him 
more  than  once  to  dip  a  part  of  his  shell  under  the 
waters,  and  drown  a  set  of  wretches  no  longer  fit  to 
live.  In  other  cases,  where  he  wished  rather  to 
terrify  than  to  extiriiate,  the  angry  movements  of 
his  body  have  causeci  distressful  earthquakes,  which 
have  made  our  vallies  to  tremble,  and  have  rocked 
our  mountains  from  their  foundations.  Let  the 
winds  blow  from  what  quarter  they  list,  let  the 
storm  and  the  tempest  howl,  he  withdraws  fh>m  their 
fury,  and  wraps  himself  up  securely  in  his  impene- 
trable coat  His  moderation,  for  he*  iK>sse8ses  none 
of  that  feverish  fretfulness,  which  shortens  life, 
secures  to  him  great  length  of  days.  His  temper- 
ance, for  he  does  not  waste  his  vital  energy  in 
frolicks  and  carousing,  gives  him  an  animation  so 
quick  and  inherent  in  every  joint  and  member,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  kill  him.  If  then  you  wish  to  at- 
tain to  long  life,  and  possess  sensibility  and  comfort 
while  it  Insts,  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  tortoise,  for 
BO  shall  you  be  protected  with  armour  less  vulner- 
able than  his  shell,  or  your  our  own  shields  of  bark 
and  hides,  and  arrive  to  good  old  age  without  danger 
of  earthquakes  or  inundations. 

Childken  of  tfte  eleventh  tribe  / 

I  recommenfl  to  your  attention  the  wholesome 
counsel  derived  to  man  from  the  Eel.  He  was  never 
known  to  make  a  noise  or  disturbance  in  the  world, 
norspeuk  an  ungentle  sentence  to  any  living  creature. 
Slander  never  proceeded  from  his  month,  nor  does 
guile  rest  under  liis  tongue.  He  forms  his  plans  in 
silence,  carries  them  into  effect  without  tumult,  and 
glides  and  slips  along  through  life  in  a  most  easy  and 
gentle  course.  Are  you  desirous,  my  childi*en,  of 
modest  stillness  and  quiet  t  Do  you  widi  for  the 
unenvied  condition  of  retirement  and  humility? 
Would  you  like  to  live  peaceably  among  men  in  the 
unintcrrunted  pursuit  of  your  business,  without  at- 
tracting the  broad  stare  of  the  surrounding  crowd! 
If  such  are  your  desires,  learn  a  lesson  of  wisdom 
from  the  Eel ;  who  although  he  knows  neither  his 
birth  nor  parentage,  but  is  cast  an  orphan  upon 
creation,  yet  shows  by  his  strength  and  his  numbers, 
the  excellence  of  the  mode  of  life  he  has  chosen. 
Childken  of  the  tvelfth  tribe! 

I  slmll  ])oint  out  for  your  improvement  some  ex- 
cellent traits  of  character  in  the  Bear.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished for  liis  patient  endurance  of  those  incon- 
veniences which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  ward  off. 
When  frost  and  snow,  with  all  their  chilling  horrors, 
surround  hun  in  winter,  he  learns  to  live  with  a 
smaller  degree  of  heat  than  he  did  before ;  and  by 
aid  of  his  furry-skin  protects  himself  ha  well  as  he 
can  from  the  rigor  of  the  season.  When  from  these 
causes  his  supplies  of  nourishment  are  cut  off,  and 
little  or  notning  is  to  be  obtiiined  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  he  endures  with  resolution  the 
calamities  which  awnit  him,  until  the  fomlful  season 
•hall  arrive.    Thus,  when  scarcity  threatens  your 


country  with  famine^-when  diseases  amocg  tlio 
beasts  strew  your  hunting  grounds  with  carcases — 
when  insects  destroy  tlie  stalks  of  your  beans,  and 
worms  corrode  the  roots  of  your  com— when  the 
streams  refuse  their  accustomed  supplies  of  fish — 
when  hurricanes  and  hail  lay  waste  your  plantatioua 
—or  when  the  clouds  withhold  tlieir  stores  of  rain — 
what  is  to  be  done  t  Why  certainly,  when  every 
effort  has  been  tried  in  vain,  and  discouraged  and 
spiritless  you  lay  you  down,  lay  not  yourtelve*  down 
to  die ;  but  bear  with  patience  and  resignation  what- 
ever necessity  imposes  upon  you,  make  the  allow- 
ance of  your  meal  correspond  to  your  stock  of  pro- 
vision ;  and  if  you  have  but  little,  contrive  with  all 
your  skill  to  make  that  little  do.  Show  yonrselTea 
men,  for  it  is  adversity  that  gives  scope  to  great 
talents,  by  enabling  you  to  endure  with  fortitude 
what  your  best  directed  efforts  have  failed  to  sur- 
mount. 

Children  of  the  thirteenth  tribe  I 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  order  and  economy  of 
the  Bee.  You  observe  among  these  creatures  a  dis- 
cipline not  surpassed  by  anything  the  woods  afford. 
The  community  is  lixe  yourselves,  divided  into 
tribes,  and  each  has  its  allotted  employment.  Hours 
of  labor,  of  refi*eshment,  and  of  rest  are  assigned, 
and  each  member  is  obedient  to  the  summons  of 
duty.  Idlers,  vagrantA,  and  embezzlers  of  the  publio 
property  have  no  toleration  there ;  and  it  seems  to 
DC  a  pretty  well  establishe<l  maxim,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  among  them,  that  he  who  worics  Bot  shall 
have  nothing  to  eat  Regularity  and  method  per- 
vades every  department  of  a  government,  whose  un* 
wearied  inhabitants  in  their  flights  to  distant  placet, 
possess  the  singular  secret  of  extracting  noney 
from  nauseous  and  fetid  blossoms,  and  of  collecting, 
without  injury  to  any  one,  the  whole  sweets  of  the 
surrounding  country,  in  their  own  inimitable  com- 
monwealth. 

Borrow  from  tlie  Bees  an  idea  of  arrangement  in 
business ;  of  the  importance  of  system  to  make  matp 
ters  go  on  aright,  of  the  advantage  accruing  from 
an  accurate  division  and  distribution  of  labor ;  of 
the  equity  causing  every  one  to  contribute  his  share 
to  the  support  of  the  general  weal,  or  be  precluded 
from  participating  its  benefits  and  blessings.  And 
above  all,  derive  from  their  instructive  example, 
that  alchemy  of  mind,  which  by  an  operation  some- 
what analogous  to  the  production  of  nectar  from 
venom,  converts  private  failings  into  public  advan- 
toges,  and  makes  even  crimes  and  vices  ultimatdy 
conducive  to  good. 

BROWN  UNIVEBSITY. 

Tns  College  of  Rhode  Inland  had  its  origin  in 
tlie  conception  and  personal  exertions  of  the  Rer, 
Jnraes  Manning,  a  clergyman  of  the  Baptist 
faith,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  mid  graduate  of 
Princeton,  who  visited  Newport  in  1768,  for  the 
purpotie  of  securing  to  his  brethren  the  iiifiuenoe 
of  the  Baptists,  then  in  tlie  government,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  learned  institution  in  the  in- 
terests of  their  denomination.  A  meeting  of 
friends  of  the  midertaking  assembled  at  the  honsQ 
of  Colonel  Gardiner,  the  Deputy  Governor;  a 
plan  was  proposed,  and  the  work  set  in  pro- 
gress. A  charter  was  obtained  from  the  Generil 
Assembly,  in  1764,  for  the  college  or  universi^, 
in  the  English  coh>ny  of  Rhode  Is^land  and  Pro- 
vidence Plantations,  in  New  England,  in  Ame- 
rica, with  a  provision  that  the  Trosteee  ami 
Fellows  should  at  any  time  after  be  at  liberty  to 
give  it  a  more  pardcular  name,  ^^  in  honor  of  the 
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grettest  ftnd  lufnt  diotinf^ished  bcnefacbir."  It 
bore  the  title  of  the  CollefK  of  Rhixle  Island  till 
1804,  when  it  became  deaigiiAteil  Brown  Univer- 
Mty.  The  pnivisions  of  the  oliart«r  ([ftve  a  pre- 
dorhinanoe  to  tha  Baptist  interest  in  the  number 
of  tm^teeit,  and  the  pnsident  is  to  be  of  that 
dfnomi  nation,  with  an  unrestricted  choice  for  the 
reniBiTiing  officers;  but  other  religious  i]it«nst-" — 
of  Quakers,  Cunsregationulists,  and  E)>i8co{>aliatis 
— ore  reprewnteil  in  a  minority  of  the  tmstees: 
and  it  was  further  specially  enacted  "that  into 
this  liberal  and  Cntholio  iiiititntion  shall  never 
be  admitted  any  religious  te^ts,  but,  on  the  otn- 
trvry,  all  tiio  luatniiers  shall  for  ever  ei^joy  full, 
free,  nb*)iuta,  nml  nnint^rrnpled  liberty  of  oou- 
Bdence."  In  ITItO,  Manning  was  chosen  the  first 
presiilent,  and  iixtrncted  a  few  pupils  at  his 
reaidence  at  W.irrjn,  where  the  fir^t  Conimenoe- 
ment  was  heUl  in  1709.  A  loco]  contest  lor  tlie 
SMtof  the  »>lleio  wai  terminated  the  nest  year  by 
the  selection  of  Providence.  The  work  of  inatruC' 
tion  went  on  with  re^Urity  till  the  Revolution, 
when  a  gap  oot^urd  in  the  cntalc^ie  of  Commence- 
ments from  1777  to  1782.  The  college  was  occu- 
pied At  thi-t  time  by  the  State  iiiilitin,  nnt]  as  a 
iVench  hospital  for  the  troops  of  Riichambean. 
In  1786,  the  pi>esl(lent  was  elected  t^i  Congre^ 
where  he  gave  his  influenoe  to  the  e^ablishiiient 
of  the  Ci institution,  still  retaining  his  college 
office.  His  death  occurred  in  1791,  in  his  Uny- 
third  year.  His  pentonnl  character,  says  Allen,  | 
was  "  of  a  kind  ami  benevolent  diR|>ositioa,  social  i 
and  c 'minunlciitive,  fitted  rather  for  active  life 
than  for  retirement-  Though  he  iioswised  good 
nbilitie*,  he  w.i»  pn3vent«d  from  intend  study  hy  ' 
the  peoiiliarity  of  his  constitution.  With  a  digni-  1 
SmI  and  majestic  a[ipearance,  his  address  wo)  | 
manly,  fomiliar,  and  eng^ing."*  | 

In  17S3  he  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  bj 
the  R3V.  Jonatlian  Maxcy,  who,  the  year  before, 
upon  the  death  of  Manning,  liad  been  chosen  Pro- 
ftnor  of  Divinity.  He  was  a  native  of  Attle- 
borongh,  Maas.,  born  in  1768,  and  is  memorable  , 
in  the  annals  of  American  education  for  Ijoving 
been  president  of  three  colleges,  succeeding  Ed-  i 
wards  at  Union,  when  he  left  the  Rhode  Island  ' 
inttitntion  in  1802,  and  becmning  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  ool!^^  of  South  Carolina,  at  Colum- 
bia, where  he  died  in  1620.  He  must  have  pos- 
teaaed  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  ofiUce.  Judge 
libnan,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  the  yeur 
1709,  during  his  administration,  in  nn  Alumni 
AddresH,!  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  man  of  great 
dignity  and  grace  in  his  manner  and  deportment, 
with  a  counteiunce  full  of  intellectual  l)eaiit;," 
end  recalls  his  "  musical  voice,  grncful  action, 
and  bonnOTiiQUS  periods,"  accompli -•hments  never 
thrown  away  on  a  position  of  this  kind. 
'  Tlie  Bev.  Asa  Meeser  occupied  tlie  presidency 
fct  twen^-four  yesr^— fn>m  1802  till  1826.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  college,  and  hod  been  long 
fltnployed  in  its  service  as  Tutor  and  Profi-ssor  of 
the  languages  and  Hatbeinaticg.  He  survived 
his  final  retirement  from  the  college  ten  years, 
when  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.     The 


Nicholas  Brown,  from  whom  the  institntinn  then 
took  its  present  name.  This  gentleninn,  de- 
scended from  a  pious  ancestor,  who  came  with 
Roger  Williams,  was  bom  in  Providence,  April  4, 
1769.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  college  under 
Presideht  Manning.  He  becamoameiiit)erof  the 
Corporation  In  1791,  and  was  jiimcttlions  in 
attention  to  its  interests.  His  mercantile  life,  in 
the  partnership  of  Brown  and  Ives,  brought  liim 
great  wealth.  In  1804,  having  pruvionsty  given 
a  bw  library,  lie  founded  a  Professorship  of 
Oratory  and  Belles  I.ettres  by  a  gill  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  1833,  he  erected,  at  his  sole 
expense,  a  second  college  building,  which  was 
called  after  the  Christian  name  of  his  sister,  Hope 
College.  He  presented  the  college  with  astnino- 
micnl  apparatus.  By  his  liberality,  in  1837,  that 
excellent  and  well  furnished  library  institution, 
the  Providence  Athenrautn,  was  plaoed  on  its 
present  footing  of  usefulness  to  that  oommunity. 

For  the  library  of  the  university  and  the  erec- 
tion of  Manning  Hull,  the  building  in  which  it  is 
now  advantageously  |)lncoi!,  situated  between  Uni- 
ver^ty  Hall  and  Hope  College,  Mr.  Brown  gave 
thesumof  nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars.  He  also 
giive  the  land  for  a  third  college  building,  and 
fur  the  president's  house.  His  donation)  by  will, 
and  altogether,  amounted  to  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  dolliirs.  This  worthy  benefactor,  who 
riohly  earned  the  honor  of  the  college  name,  died 
at  Providence  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age.  Sept.  27.  1841.* 

Dr.  Wayland  succeeded  Measer  in  the  presi- 
dency in  182T.  His  administration  has  been  din- 
tinguished  by  an  important  reform  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  college  studies,  which  he  has 
advocated  in  several  publications  with  ability. 

Francis  Wayland  wai  bom  in  1796,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  ofEnglish  parentage.  In  1811  he 
entered  the  Junior  Class  of  Union  College,  and 
received  his  degree  in  course.      lie  then  pursued 
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the  study  of  medicine  for  three  years,  and  was 
licensed  lus  a  practitioner.  His  views,  however, 
led  him  to  the  ministry,  and  in  1816  he  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  where  he 
passed  a  year  under  the  instruction  of  the  late 
jProfessor  Stuart,  with  whom  he  formed  a  lasting 
friendship.  Narrow  means  led  Wayland  to  ac- 
cept a  tutorship  in  Unicm  College,  a  position 
which  then  involved  a  much  larger  share  of  labor 
and  responsibility  than  at  present,  its  duties  being 
extended  to  nearly  every  departtnent  of  study. 
He  Wiis  tutor  at  Union  from  1816  to  1821,  and 
the  latter  portion  of  the  time  preached  to  a  con- 
gregation at  Burnt  HilK 

Tlie  friendship  and  character  of  Dr.  Kott  at 
this  time  greatly  influenced  Wayland's  course, 
who  lias  availed  himself  of  an  important  oppor- 
tunity in  the  delivery  of  a  literary  address  at  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incumbency  of  the  ve- 
nerable President  of  Union,  to  express  his  obliga- 
tions to  one  "  to  whom  he  owed  more  than  any 
other  living  man."  In  1821  he  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  where  he 
continued  for  five  years.  His  pulpit  style  at  this 
period,  clear  and  impressive,  may  be  judged  of 
from  his  volume  of  Discourses,  One  of  his  mib- 
lished  sermons  of  this  period  on  the  Moral  Dig^ 
nity  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise^  an  eloquent 
production,  has  had  an  extraordinary  success, 
passing  through  many  editions  in  England  and 
America.  In  1826,  the  year  of  his  ap])ointment 
to  the  Presidency  of  Brown  University,  he  was 
for  a  short  time  Professor  of  Mathetnatics  and 
Natural  Philosophy  at  Union.  He  entered  upon 
his  duties  at  Pro\idence  in  1827. 

The  influence  of  Dr.  Wayland's  ability  and 
character  was  now  shown  in  the  new  adjustment 
and  regulation  of  the  college  aflfairs.  Its  present 
materials  of  books,  a  library  building,  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  were  brought  together  by  the 
aid  of  friends,  nndthe  discipline  was  strengthened 
by  the  new  head.  The  new  hfe  of  the  college 
dates  from  this  time.  The  President  taught  by 
lectures  in  place  of  tlie  old  text  books,  and  the 
public  have  participated  in  his  efforts  within  the 
college  bv  the  publication  of  his  works  on  Moral 
Science^  Political  Economy^  and  Intellectual  Phi- 
losophy. These  works  have  an  English  as  well  as 
American  reputation,  and  the  Mor:il  Science  has 
been  tnmslated  into  several  foreign  languages. 
To  increase  the  hold  of  the  college  upon  the 
community,  Dr.  Wayland  next  proposed  a  change 
in  its  working  sy>tem,  by  which  single  studies 
might  be  followed  and  college  honors  awarded  for 
a  partial  course.  He  had  stated  something  of  his 
views  on  this  subject  in  his  Address  in  1829 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  In 
1842  he  published  Tlioughts  upon  the  Collegiate 
System  of  the  United  States^  which  led  to  much 
discussion.  At  length,  in  1860,  at  the  request  of 
tlie  Corporation  of  Brown  University,  he  pre- 
sented a  report  discussing  the  matter,  showing 
the  defects  of  the  prevailing  system,  and  his  plan 
for  its  improvement.  He  thought  the  benefits  of 
the  college  should  be  extended  beyond  the  small 
class  who  pursued  professional  studies,  and  that 
greater  thoroughness  might  be  attained  in  pur- 
suing a  part  than  the  whole  of  a  cour.-e  too  ex- 
tended for  the  college  period.  To  carry  out  these 
ends,  in  the  new  provisions  for  instruction,  one 


hundred  and  thirty  thtnisand  dollars  were  8q1>< 
scribed  for.  Practically,  the  change  has  been 
successful.  The  nuinl)er  of  studentn  has  been 
doubled,  and  they  are  drawn  from  all  classes  ;* 
while  the  reputation  iA  the  college  has  increased. 

Dr.  Wayland  has  also  identified  himself  with  a 
similar  movement  in  the  affairs  of  his  religions 
denomination,  by  his  advocacy  of  lay  partici])a- 
tion,  and  a  better  adapttition  of  pulpit  training  in 
the  work  of  the  Christian  ministir. 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  President  Way- 
land  which  have  been  mentioned,  are  his  Letters 
on  Slavery^  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fuller  of 
South  Carolina,  and  his  Life  of  the  Missionary 
Dr.  Judson^  published  in  1858. 

As  a  philosophical  writer.  Dr.  Wayland's  style 
is  marked  by  its  force  and  clearness.  He  reduces 
his  theme  to  its  simplest  elements,  and  builds  up 
strongly  his  philosophical  structure.  He  moves 
slowly  at  first,  but  with  increasing  momentum  to 
the  end.  His  reputation  as  an  orator  is  deservedly 
great,  and  the  importance  which  his  personal 
character  gives  to  the  chair  which  he  occupies, 
undoubted.  Of  his  habitual  manner  in  enfolding 
the  argument  of  his  subject  in  its  rhetorical  ap- 
peal, of  securing  the  convictions  of  his  hearen 
through  their  moral  susceptibilities,  we  may  take 
the  opening  of  his  high  argument  for  the  mission- 
ary enterprise. 

MATTHXW  Xm.  88.— THS  TIELD  IS  THX  WOBLSu 

Philosophers  have  speculated  much  co:;ceming  t 
process  of  sensation,  whicli  has  commonly  been  de- 
nominated the  emotion  of  sublimity.  Aware  that» 
like  any  other  simple  feeling,  it  must  be  incapable 
of  definition,  they  nave  seldom  attempted  to  define 
it ;  but,  content  with  remarking  the  occasions  on 
which  it  is  excited,  have  told  us  that  it  arises,  in 
general,  from  the  contemplation  of  whatever  is  vast 
in  nature,  splendid  in  intellect,  or  lofty  in  mortis. 
Or,  to  express  the  some  idea  somewhnt  varied,  in  the 
language  of  a  critic  of  antiquity,!  "  that  alone  it 
truly  sublime,  of  which  the  conception  is  vast,  the 
effect  irresistible,  and  the  remembrance  scarcely  if 
ever  to  be  erased." 

But  although  philosophers  only  have  written 
about  this  emotion,  they  are  far  from  being  the  only 
men  who  have  felt  it  Tlie  untutored  peasant, 
when  he  has  seen  the  autumnal  tempest  collecting 
between  tlie  hills,  and,  as  it  advanced,  enveloping  in 
misty  obscurity,  village  and  hamlet,  forest  and  mea- 
dow, has  tasted  the  sublime  in  all  its  reality ;  and. 


^  In  the  practical  management  of  th«  coltefEe  to  me«t  Hit 
change,  three  dein'eos  are  conferred.    That  of  Bachelor  «f 
Arts  is  (riven  to  students  who  have  nursned  eoonics  of  ooe 
vear  each,  In  an  Ancient  Language,  a  Modem  Laniruaee,  oocte 
Mathenintics,  one  in  Bhetoric,  one  in  History,  and  une  in  In- 
•tcllectnal  and  Moral  Phlloaophv.  with  two  others  to  be  chosei 
fh>m  the  studies  of  Natural  Philosopb j.  Chemistry  and  Phy- 
siology,  Didactics  (a  department  of  instruction  in  Uk^  phiioiD- 
phy  and  discipline  of  school-lccepine.  opened  for  thoee  who 
wbb  to  become  professional  teachers).  Political  L'eonomy.  aad 
Geuldgy,  or  fh)m  advanced  courses  in  any  of  the  other  «iepait- 
mcnts.'     Th)  degree    of  Bachelor    of  Philosophy  reqoina 
similar  conditions,  omitting  the  ancient  languasvu*;  while  ~ 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  reserved  for  those  who  puno 
full  course  of  liberal  odncation,  to  the  extent  of  eacn  of 
Ancient  Languages  for  one  year  and  a  lialC  Matliematlcs 
one  venr  and  a  ha'f,  one  Modem  Language  tnr  one  Vfar.  Nfl 
ral  Philosophy,  Btietorlo  and  Engll^  Literature.' C  _ 

and  Physiology,  History,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Phtlosoplq^*%v 
each,  for  one  year.    The  remaining  courses  for  this  d4 
must  be  selected  from  the  courses  in  Political  Economy, 
logy,  Didactics,  a  second  Modem  Language,  or  frcnn  advi 
courses  in  any  of  the  other  departmenta. — GatalogiM  of 
Officers  and  Students  of  Brown  tJnlv.  18Oa-01 
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whiUt  the  thunder  has  rolled  and  the  lightning 
flashed  around  him,  has  exulted  in  the  view  of 
nature  moving  forth  in  her  majesty.  The  untaug'it 
sailor  boy.  listlessly  harkening  to  the  idle  ripple  of 
the  midnight  wave,  when  on  a  sudden  he  has  thought 
upon  the  unfathomable  abyss  beneath  him,  and  the 
wide  waste  of  waters  around  him,  and  the  infinite 
expanse  above  him,  has  enjoyed  to  the  full  the 
emotion  of  sublimity,  whilst  his  inmost  soul  has 
trembled  at  the  vastness  of  its  own  conceptions. 
Btit  why  need  I  multiply  illustrations  from  nature  I 
Who  does  not  recollect  the  emotion  he  has  felt, 
whilst  surveying  anght,  in  the  material  world,  of 
terror  or  of  vastness  f 

And  this  sensation  is  not  produoed  bygrandear 
in  material  objects  alone.  It  is  also  excited  on  most 
of  thoie  occasions  in  which  we  see  man  tasking,  to 
the  uttermost,  the  energies  of  his  intellectual  or 
moral  nature.  Through  the  long  lapse  of  centuries, 
who,  without  emotion,  has  read  of  LxomDAS  and  his 
three  hundred's  throwing  themselves  as  a  barrier 
before  the  myriads  of  Xerxes,  and  contending  unto 
death  for  the  liberties  of  Greece ! 

But  we  need  not  turn  to  classic  story  to  find  all 
that  is  great  in  human  action ;  we  find  it  in  our 
own  times,  and  in  the  history  of  our  own  country. 
Who  is  there  of  us  that  even  in  the  nursery  has  not 
felt  his  spirit  stir  within  him,  when  with  child-like 
wonder  he  has  listened  to  the  story  of  Washington  ? 
And  although  the  terms  of  the  narrative  were 
scarcely  intelligible,  yet  the  young  soul  kindled  at 
the  tliought  of  one  man's  working  out  the  deliTcr- 
ance  of  a  nation.  And  as  our  understanding, 
strengthened  by  age,  was  at  lost  able  to  grasp  the 
detail  of  this  transaction,  we  saw  that  our  infantile 
conceptions  had  fallen  far  short  of  its  grandeur.  O I 
if  an  American  citizen  ever  exults  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  all  that  is  sublime  in  human  enterprise,  it  is 
when,  bringing  to  mind  the  men  who  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  this  nation's  independence,  he  beholds 
them  estimating  the  power  of  her  oppressor,  the 
resources  of  her  citizens,  deciding  in  their  collected 
might  that  this  nation  should  be  free,  and  through 
the  long  jears  of  trial  that  ensued,  never  blenching 
from  their  purpose,  but  freely  redeeming  the  ple<lge 
which  they  had  given,  to  consecrote  to  it,  "  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor." 

Patriots  have  toil'd.  and  in  their  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly,  and  thuir  de«da.  as  they  deserve, 
Receive  prond  recompense.    We  idve  in  cliarge 
Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre.    The  historic  miue, 
Proud  of  her  treasure,  marches  with  it  down 
To  latent  times ;  and  sculpture  in  her  turn 
Gives  bond,  in  stone  and  ever  during  braaa, 
To  guard  them  and  immortaliie  her  tru^ 


It  will  not  be  doubted  that  in  such  actions  as 
these,  there  is  much  which  may  be  truly  called  the 
moral  sublime.  If,  then,  we  should  attentively  con- 
sider them,  we  might  perhaps  ascertain  what  must 
be  the  elements  of  that  enterprise,  which  may  lay 
claim  to  this  high  appellation.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  on  this  occasion,  we  should  analyse  them 
oriticnlly.  It  will,  however,  we  think,  bo  found, 
upon  examination,  that  to  that  enterprise  alone  has 
been  awarded  the  meed  of  sublimity,  of  which  the 
OBJECT  was  vast,  the  aocomplishmext  arduous,  and 
the  MEANS  to  be  employed  simple  but  efficient 
Were  not  the  object  vasty  it  could  not  arrest  our  at- 
tention. Were  not  its  accomplighment  arduous^ 
none  of  the  nobler  energies  of  man  being  tasked  in 
its  execution,  we  should  see  nothing  to  admire. 
Were  not  the  means  to  that  accomplishment  iimple^ 
our  whole  conception  being  vague,  the  impression 
would  be  feeble.     Were  they  not  efficient,  the  in- 


tensest  exertion  could  only  terminate  in  failure  and 
disgrace. 

And  here  we  may  remark,  that  wherever  these 
elements  have  combined  in  any  undertaking,  public 
sentiment  has  generally  united  in  pronouncing  it 
sublime,  and  history  has  recorded  its  achievements 
among  the  noblest  proofs  of  the  dignity  of  man. 
Malice  may  for  a  while  have  frowned,  and  interest 
opposed ;  men  who  could  neither  grasp  what  was 
vast,  nor  feel  what  was  morally  great,  may  have 
ridicoled.  But  all  this  has  soon  passed  away. 
Human  nature  is  not  to  be  changed  by  the  opposition 
of  interest,  or  the  laugh  of  folly.  There  is  still 
enough  of  dignity  in  man  to  respect  what  is  great, 
and  to  venerate  what  is  benevolent.  The  cause  of 
man  has  at  last  gained  the  suffrages  of  man.  It  has 
advanced  steadily  onward,  and  left  ridicule  to  won- 
der at  the  iinpotence  of  its  shaft,  and  malice  to  weep 
over  the  inemcacy  of  its  hate. 

And  we  ble»  Ood  that  it  is  sa  It  is  cheering  to 
observe,  that  amidst  so  much  that  is  debasing,  there 
is  still  somethinff  that  is  ennobling  in  the  character 
of  man.  It  is  delightful  to  know,  that  there  are 
times  when  his  morally  bedimmed  eye  **  beams  keen 
with  honor;"  that  there  is  yet  a  redeeming  spirit 
within,  which  exults  in  enterprises  of  great  pith  and 
moment  We  love  our  race  the  better  for  every 
such  fact  we  discover  concerning  it,  and  bow  witii 
more  reverence  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
We  rejoice  that,  shattered  as  has  been  the  edifice, 
there  yet  may  be  discovered,  now  and  then,  a  mas- 
sive pillar,  and,  here  and  there,  a  well  turned  arch, 
which  remind  us  of  the  symmetry  of  its  former  pro- 
portions, and  the  perfection  of  its  original  structure. 

Having  paid  this  our  honest  tribute  to  the  dignity 
of  man,  we  must  pause,  to  lament  over  somewhat 
which  reminds  us  of  any  thing  other  than  his 
dignity.  Whilst  the  general  as^ci'tion  is  true,  that 
he  is  awake  to  all  that  is  sublime  in  nature,  and 
much  that  is  sublime  in  morals,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  there  i»  a  single  class  of  objects,  whose 
contemplation  thrills  all  heaven  with  rapture,  at 
which  he  can  gaze  uumelted  and  umuoved.  The 
pen  of  inspiration  has  recorded,  that  the  cross  of 
Christ,  whose  mysteries  the  angels  desire  to  look 
into,  was  to  the  tasteful  and  erudite  Greek,  foolish- 
ne^ .  And  we  fear  that  cases  very  analogous  to  this 
may  be  witnessed  at  the  present  aay.  But  why,  my 
hearers,  should  it  be  so  f  Why  should  so  vast  a  dis- 
similarity of  moral  taste  exist  oetwecn  seraphs  who 
bow  before  the  throne,  and  men  who  dwell  upon  the 
footstool?  Why  is  it,  that  the  man,  whose  soul 
swells  with  ecstacy  whilst  viewing  the  innumerable 
suns  of  midnight,  feels  no  emotion  of  sublimity, 
when  thinking  of  their  Creator  ?  Why  is  it,  that  on 
enterprise  of  patriotism  presents  itself  to  his  imi^- 
nation  beaming  with  celestial  beauty,  whilst  the 
enterprise  of  redeeming  love  is  without  form  or 
comeliness?  AVhy  should  the  noblest  undertakinff 
of  mercy,  if  it  only  ctmibine  among  its  essentia 
elements  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  gospel,  be- 
come at  once  stale,  fiat,  anil  unprofitable  ?  When 
there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  siimer  that  repenteth, 
why  is  it  that  the  enterprise  of  proclaiming  peace  on 
earth,  and  good  will  to  man,  minght.  as  it  would 
seem,  with  more  than  angelic  benig.iity,  should  to 
many  of  our  fellow-men  appear  worthy  of  nothing 
better  than  neglect  or  obloquy  ? 

The  reason  for  all  this  we  shall  not  on  this  oc- 
casion pretend  to  assign.  We  have  time  only  to  ex- 
press our  regret  thot  such  should  be  t'le  fact  Con- 
fining ourselves  therefore  to  the  bearing  which  this 
moral  bias  has  upon  the  missionary  cause,  it  is  with 
pain  we  are  obliged  to  believe,  that  there  is  a  large 
afid  most  respectable  portion  of  our  fellow-citizenf, 
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for  rnnnv  of  whom  we  pnlcrinin  ctcrv  Writimcnt  of 
per»oiJo1  eilecm.  ami  to  whow  opliiioiis  ini  niiilt 
other  Mibjec.'U  ve  bow  with  ODfeigneil  •l<>ri>reni>c, 
who  louk  with  perfect  apathy  ugnn  llie  present 
•fiteiti  <if  exurtioni  for  eva:igctizing  (he  hestlivn; 
Biid  ve  liBTe  htm  fcrcatly  miRin  formed,  if  there  be 
not  anotlier,  tliougli  ■  vor^  itifTerent  cU»,  who  onn- 
liilor  Unite  fxertiotiK  a  tubjwt  far  ridicule,  rerhaps 
it  mny  tend  somewhat  to  arouM  the  apatlij  of  tlie 
one  ['arty,  ae  veil  an  to  mo  lenito  the  ccHiteni]it  of 
th«  other,  if  we  can  «how  tliat  thi*  very  miwinnory 
enlist'  ennibiiics  witliin  itiielf  the  element!  of  all  tliot 
b  (ublime  iii  liiiiiiaTi  j>iir]>OM,  nny.  eomhiiiMi  tliein  in 
It  loftier  pcrfccUon  than  nny  other  entemriM,  which 
WW  ever  linked  willi  tiie  destinies  of  man.  Tn 
allow  this,  will  be  our  deeijfn;  and  in  pro»iwutJng 
•   it,  wc  nhall  direct  ' 


mill  the  xAtvaE  o 


;  the  "a 


K  MEAX8  on  whicti  wo  rely  for 


■Wlien  Dr.  8.imnel  Miller  jinbli*hoil  liia  Retro- 
Bjiect  of  tlic  Ei^fhtci'ntli  I'untiii^-,  in  1803,  lie 
rctnarkbd,  that  "  there  van  by  nn  inunii':  n  Rcnvml 
tostv  for  literature  jn  Rlicxk-  Ifluml ;"  but  thi« 
nositiun  is  not  cunliniicil  by  the  Cii]K<)n>  annuK 
PrvTitiai'ly  to  tlint  time  it  liail  ciliicatiil  mimy 
distinjniiMiMHl  [wrsoni  uf  ilieMutc.  Hiiil  taking  its 
whdlu  career,  iiirliitlini;  lliu  libemlity  iif  its  liume 
fimiulent,  it  him  n>ntriliiili.Hl  its  Aili  ijiiotiL  to  the 
Ami'riean  reconls  of  tliin  kinil.  Ainoiiit  its  enrly 
([ra<lu(ite<  wa  rejid  tlie  iinnii's  of  Paul  Allen,  Tris- 
ttuii  Itiirpt-Ka,  lltMirv  Whentim,  Jaiik-s  Tnllinail^, 
■WilliiiKi  Ilimter.  Tmi  nf  iti  old  Professors  or 
Iiistntct<>R<  deserve  upecinl  iii«i<¥,  Dr.  BenjoiiiiD 
Wati-rlioiise  and  the  lion.  A>lter  Robbitis. 

Beiunimn  Wntt'rlionuo  Wiis  Imm  in  Xawport, 
Rhode  Island.  Iliit  ffttlior,  u  PrL-sbytfrinn,  ndiiptcil 
Quakeiimn,  and  tli«  aun  wn-i  brought  u]i  in  tlie 

Srinciplei^of  tbot  wet.  which  he  neverrlosoly fii!- 
>wed.  lie  woD  a  pupil  ut'  Dr.  Kuthei^ll,  iti  Ix)ti- 
doD,  nnd  rec'.'ivwl  hw  nuilit-al  dt-grw  at  lA'vden. 
From  ITS3,  for  thirty  yciifs,  lie  was  I'nifessor  of 
the  Tlieiirj-  mid  Prn'tiee  nf  Medieinc  at  Ilarvonl. 
Fraiii  1782  to  17!)5,  he  was  a  inenibt.T  of  the 
Ifciiml  iif  Fellows  of  Rhode  Island  Collefti',  and  in 
17tM  waa  electtsl  Protbssor  of  Natural  IIl>tory. 
He  dolivered  nt  this  tiiuc,  jii  the  state-houae  nt 


Providence,  the  first  conrsc  of  leotnns  w^ 

science  ever  given  in  the  I'nitefl  States.  B*va 
the  author  of  on  octavo  Tohime  on  tbeJvte 
question,  Biipporting  tlie  authorship  of  LotdC^ 
ham.     lie  died  ot  CainbridfW  in  1846, 

Asher  Ilobbins  was  tutor  from  ITSStoltM 
lie  wna  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  •  paJoHi 
of  Yale  in  1782.  After  resiiminfc  hisnit(«di|i 
during  which  lie  hod  become  a  thomueh  prctitiMI 
in  the  clasaic-s  be  studied  law  with  Anoncv- 
General  Chanuinp,  of  Newport,  and  esiaUi<k4 
hinwelf  there  in  that  profession.  His  repnBMi 
for  familiarity  with  Uivek  wna  widtlv  encnM 
amcni((  schiilar*.  Ho  died  in  Febmarr,  1«3. 
I      The  name  of  the  late  Proft.>ss(>r  William  GIlB 

■  Goililiird  is  prominent  in  the  annals  of  the  lurf- 
tution.  He  wns  of  oa  old  Connecticut  Eunilv  of 
worth  nnd  public  fipirit.  His  fiither,  W^iH 
GoddnnI,  wns  long  connectofl  -with  tlie  iirNi.* 
ThesnnwasUiminRhoilelsliuiiI.amlwasedcaHl 
at  Brown  University,  developing  a  tn^e  ^pMK 
literature  which  whs  not  <4ie<;ke<l  br  a  pvdil 
stndy  of  the  law.  Tn  1814,  he  purahoxed  tk 
SiiKlft-Iiiland  Auierkan,  tt  Federal  iiajivratFh^ 
videiice,  and  wns  its  editor  for  eleven  yean  In 
1825,  ho  received  his  appointment  a-i*  Pn>f««ot 
of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaiih^-sics  in  the  Cul- 

'■  lege,  the  Btviu  of  thcProfe9sorshi]>I>eingcb.ii^ed 
,   in    1884,   til    that  of    Bcllos-I.ettrcs.     lU-liMltlt 

eoniiielled  hU  resiffiiation  iiilSlS.  Uodiedoid- 
,  deidy,  Februurj-  16,  IWll,  nt  tlie  ngo  of  fifty-twft 

Hi.4  published  writinjts,  a|>nrt  from  lii«  jwlitini 
'  and  other  news]iai>er  to|>ics,  are  his  Brown  Fh- 
I  ventity  Phi  Beta  Kapjia  Aihlress  on  "  The  Tilnt 

■  of  Lilieral  Studies,"  his  skuteh  of  tlie  first  Pmi- 
.  dent  Maiininfc,  an  Ad<livs8  on  the  iWth  of  Vit 

liain  Henry  lliirrison,  nnd  a  Discourse  on  tht 
Change  of  the  Civil  Government  of  Rhode  Mini 


« iww»pii[wr  In  PrOTtdrnfl 


llio  Mwvliuid 
■  Whl^fntba 

ReTfltntki 

irml,  *M(!b  ka  pubtinhed  till  im.    H*w» 

—>-"■-     '•—  "■-  KcmlHiion  be  itiln*  f 

In  t«]T.  In  Ml  ivrntf 


JOSIAS  LYNDON  ARNOLD. 
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Associated  with  Professor  Goddard  in  the  date 
of  his  appointment,  in  nmch  of  liis  academical  ca- 
reer, was  Professor  Romeo  Elton,  D.D.,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  department  of  ancient  km- 
gnages  and  literature.  He  was  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut, and  became  a  graduate  of  the  University 
in  1812.  He  was  settled  for  several  years  as  a 
clergyman  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  New- 
port, R.  L,  and  in  1825  was  appointed  to  the 
professorship.  Before  entering  on  its  duties  ho 
spent  two  years  in  Europe,  especially  in  Germany 
and  Italy.  He  continued  in  the  college  till  1843, 
when  he  resigned,  and  has  since  resided  in  Exe- 
ter, England,  in  retirement  from  active  pursuits. 
His  pnblbhed  works;  besides  several  sermons,  are 
Callender^s  Century  Sermon^  edited  witli  copious 
notes,  and  biographical  sketches ;  the  Wbria  of 
PreMent  Maxcy^  with  an  Introductory  Memoir; 
and  moife  recently  a  BiographvuU  Sketch  of  Ro- 
aer  Williams,  which  was  flrAt  published  in  Eng- 
land. 

Since  1844  Professor  John  L.  Lincoln  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  department  of  tlie  Latin  lan- 
guage and  literature.  He  was  born  in  Boston, 
and  early  trained  at  its  celebrated  Latin  school. 
He  became  a  graduate  of  the  University  in  1836, 
and  after  holding  the  office  of  tutor  for  two  years, 
passed  a  considerable  period  at  the  universities 
of  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  'und  Halle,  in  Germany, 
and  on  his  return  in  1844  was  appointed  to  the 

rifessorship  he  now  fills.  His  published  works, 
addition  to  numerous  articles  in  reviews,  are 
an  edition  of  Selections  from  Liry's  Roman  ffis- 
tary,  with  English  notes,  and  an  edition  of  the 
Works  of  Horace,  both  of  which  are  extensively 
used  and  in  high  repute. 

Professor  William  Gammell  was  a  graduate  of 
tibe  class  of  1831,  and  was  soon  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  the  Latin  tutorship.  In  1835  he  was 
appointed  instructor  in  the  department  of  rheto- 
ife,  and  was  promoted  to  the  professorship  in 
that  department  in  1836,  a  post  which  he  con- 
tinued to  occupy  till  1850,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ad  to  the  professorship  of  History  and  Political 
Soonomy,  which  he  now  holds.  He  has  published, 
besides  numerous  articles  in  reviews,  an  Address 
h^fore  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Opening  of  its  Cabinet;  Life  of 
Soger  Williams,  first  printed  in  Sparks's  Ameri- 
can Biography,  Second  Series;  Life  of  Governor 
Smnuel  Ward,  also  in  Sparks^s  Second  Series; 
and  a  History  of  American  Baptist  Missions. 

The  library  of  this  in-^titution,  now  a  muni- 
ficent collection,  ^ates  iiuiinly  since  tbe  Revolu- 
tion, at  the  i)eriod  immediately  following  which 
its  interests  were  mainttiined  by  the  gifts  and 
pergonal  exertions  of  John  Brown,  the  brother  of 
Nicholas,  who:*e  donations  wo  have  mentioned. 
8um3  thirteen  hundre<l  volumes  were  bc<iue!ithed 
In  1818  by  an  English  Baptist  clergyman,  the  R;iv. 
William  Richard",  of  Lynn,  a  native  i>f  Wales, 
who  gave  his  library  to  the  college,  afler  a-^suring 
himself  of  \U  liberal  constitution.  lie  was  the 
aathor  of  a  History  of  Lvnn,  in  England,  a  Re- 
Tiew  of  Noble's  Cromwell  Memoirs,  and  a  Dic- 
Jiooary  of  Welsh  and  English.     His  Hbrar}',  thas 

eTen  to  the  college,  oontaine<l  a  number  of  Welsh 
K>ka,  many  illustrating  the  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  England  and  Wale>,  anl  two  or  tbroo 
liondj^  bound  volumes  of  rare  pamphlets.    Co:> 
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stant  donations  were  now  heaped  upon  the  col- 
lege shelves  from  various  sources,  including  a  ct>l- 
lection  of  gifts  brought  by  Professor  Eltou  from 
Europe.  The  Hon.  Theron  Metcalf,  of  Boston, 
gave  a  valuable  series  of  fifty  volumes  of  Ordina- 
tion Sennons,  which  he  had  specially  collected. 
In  1853  there  were  in  the  library  more  than  thirty- 
five  hundred  pamphlets  bound  and  catalogued,  an 
important  provision  in  public  collections  often 
neglected.  In  1831  Nicholas  Brown  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  library  fund  by  a  gift  of  ten 
thousand  dollars.  The  institution  has  now  a  per- 
manent fund  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  the 
interest  of  which,  applied  to  the  increase  of  the 
library,  has  stored  it  with  many  of  the  most  costly 
and  valuable  books  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
A  special  collection  of  the  Church  Fathers  and 
writers  of  the  Reformation  period  was  added  to 
the  library  in  1847,  at  an  expense  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  obtained  at  the  suggestion  of  tho 
Rev.  Sanmel  Osgood.  The  gathering  of  Ameri- 
can historical  materials  has  also  been  faithfully 
pursued.  A  liberal  pohcy  is  pursued  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  library.  Reuben  Aldridge  Guild  is 
the  present  librarian  (in  1855),  having  succeeded 
Charles  C.  Jewett,  in  1848.* 

By  the  Triennial  Catalogue  of  tho  University  of 
1852,  it  api>ears  that  the  whole  numWr  of  gra- 
duates to  that  time  was  1784,  gf  whom  1178 
were  living.  Of  these  477  pursued  divinity,  of 
whom  325  were  living. 

JOSIAB  LYNDON  ABNOLD. 

JosiAS  Lyndon,  the  son  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Arnold^ 
was  bom  in  Providence  in  tlie  year  1765.  The 
family  removed  soon  after  to  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
Arnold  entered  Dartmouth  College ;  on  tho  com- 
pletion of  his  course  taught  school  for  a  few 
months  in  Plainfield,  Conn.,  and  then  commenced 
tho  study  of  the  law  in  Providence.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice,  but  instead  of  pursuing  his 
profession,  accepted  the  oflice  of  tutor  at  Brown 
University.  On  his  father's  death  in  1792,  he 
removed  to  St.  Johnsbury,  where  he  married 
Miss  Perkinson,  March,  1795,  and  died  after  a 
ten- weeks'  illness  on  the  7th  June,  1796. 

His  poems  were  collected  after  his  death  in  a 
small  volume,  with  a  biographical  preface  signed 
James  Burrell,  jun.  The  editor  has  perfonned 
his  duties  carelessly,  tis  he  has  included  a  poem 
entitled  The  Dying  Indian,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Freneau's  Poem:*,  ed.  1795,  p.  59.  Tho  re- 
maining contents  of  the  volume  consist  of  tr.in-*- 
lations  and  imitations  of  Horace,  one  of  which  U 
in  the  style  of  Slernhold  and  Hopkins. 

It  Wiis  published  in  the  ^'  Dartmouth  Eagle,'' 
accompanied  by  a  note. 

Mb.  Dunuam, — 

/  am  an  admirer  of  the  simplicity  of  Stcrnhold 
and  Hopkins  ;  and  am  happj  to  find  that,  even  in 
ihif  enlightened  age,  those  vnnrablc  bards  of  an- 
tiquitg  hauc  not  only  ambiUoui  imitators,  but  even 
formidable  rivals.  If  the  following  translation  hat 
any   claim  to  excellence  in  this  neat  style,  you  art 


•  Mr.  Jowetfsi  Smithsonian  Report  of  the  U.  8.  Public  Ll- 
brarlcH  (1R5( )  contains  a  full  notice  of  the  Univerbitj  Libra- 
lies  pp.  &&-C1.  See  also  iU  history  in  tho  preface  to  its  cata- 
logue. 
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requetted  to  give  it  a  place  in  your  Rill;  not  to 
mtuh  for  the  cuntaemcnt  of  your  readers,  as  for  a 
sample  to  young  poets. 

MARCUa 


Steffi  moHumentum,  ^be. 
Lib.  8,  Ode  80. 


HOBACX. 


Of  fume  a  mighty  monument 

In  time  erect  will  I, 
Than  braas  more  hard  and  durable, 

Or  eke  eternity. 

Sublimer — O  far  more  t^ublime, 

Thau  pyramids  full  high. 
That  stretch  their  tope,  and  all  upon 

Fair  Egypt's  plain  do  lie. 

Not  Boreas,  from  out  the  north 

Rude  rushing  all  so  bold, 
Nor  rain,  nor  wind,  that  round  doth  roar, 

Nor  age  that's  yet  untold : 

Nor  yet  of  time,  fiiU  swift  that  flies. 
The  tooth  devour  sliail  never ; 

For  stand  shall  this  some  monument, 
Like  roeks  and  mountains,  ever. 

This  PART  of  ME  survive  shall  still. 

And  stay  behind  for  aye ; 
The  oTiiEa — Proserpine  I  ween 

Right  soon  will  drug  away. 

These  are  followed  by  a  number  of  short 
poeins  descriptive  of  scenery,  a  humorous  ec- 
logue, and  a  few  songs.  The  topics  are  almost 
entirely  American,  and  drawn  from  the  writer's 
own  observation.  They  &re  to  be  regarded  as 
the  recreations  of  a  youthful  scholar,  the  light  in 
which  their  author  held  them;  as  he  before 
luH  death  contemplated  tlieir  publication  under 
the  title  of  the  Prelusions  of  Ali, — ^an  anagram- 
matio  transposition  of  his  initials. 

ODB  TO  oomnEcnovT  sivxb. 

On  thy  lov'd  banks,  sweet  river,  free 
From  worldly  care  and  vanity, 
I  could  my  every  hour  confine. 
And  think  true  happiness  was  mine. 

Sweet  river,  in  thy  gentle  stream 
Myriads  of  finny  bein^  swim : 
The  watchful  trout  with  speckled  pride ; 
The  perch,  the  dace  in  silvered  pride ; 
The  princely  salmon,  sturgeon  brave. 
And  lamprey,  emblem  o^he  knave. 

Beneath  thy  banks,  thyshndes  among. 
The  muses,  mistresses  of  song. 
Delight  to  sit,  to  tune  the  lyre. 
And  fan  the  heav'u-descended  fire. 

Here  nymphs  dwell,  fraught  with  every  grace. 
The  faultless  form,  the  sparkling  face. 
The  generous  breast,  by  virtue  formM, 
With  innocence,  with  friendship  warm'd; 
Of  feelings  tender  ns  the  dove. 
And  yielding  to  the  voice  of  love. 

Happiest  of  nil  the  happy  swains 
Are  those  who  till  thy  fertile  plains ; 
With  freedom,  peace,  and  plenty  crown'd. 
They  see  the  varying  year  go  round. 

But,  more  thon  all,  there  Fanny  dwells, 
For  whom,  departing  from  their  cells, 
The  muses  wreaths  of  laurel  twine, 
And  bind  around  her  brows  divine ; 


For  whom  the  dryads  of  the  woods* 
For  whom  the  nereidas  of  the  floods. 
Those  as  for  Dian  iam*d  of  old. 
These  as  for  Thetis  reverence  hold ; 
With  whom,  if  I  could  live  and  die. 
With  joy  rd  live,  and  die  with  joy, 

soiro. 
Tuw-^Sodal  Firer 

Of  Nancy's  charrns  I  fain  would  sing, 
More  lovely  than  the  blooming  spring. 

The  nymph  of  my  desire. 
Whom  heaven  grant  to  cheer  my  cot. 
And  make  mc  bless  my  happy  lot. 

Around  a  social  fire. 

While  others  barter  bliss  for  gain. 
And  wear  a  slavisli  golden  chain. 

To  wealth  Fll  not  aspire ; 
I  ask  enough  to  live  at  ease. 
To  give  the  poor — my  friends  to  please. 

And  keep  a  social  fire. 

When  sets  the  sun  in  western  sky. 
How  pleasing  from  the  world  to  fly. 

Ana  to  my  cot  retire ; 
To  find  me  there  a  cheerful  wife. 
And  hear  the  children*s  playful  strife. 

Around  the  social  fire. 

Such  joys  as  these  he  never  knows, 

Who  leads  a  life  of  dull  repose- 
Joys  that  can  never  tire ; 

Heaven  grant  me  soon  Uiis  blissful  state, 

Tlicn  will  I  hail  m^r  happy  fate, 
And  bless  my  social  nre. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEOR 

The  founder  of  this  college  was  Dr.  Eleazer 
Wheelock,  whose  name  it  might  more  property 
bear  than  that  of  the  English  statesman  which  i^ 
attached  to  it.  The  college  grew  out  of  an  eti^ 
lier  school,  the  history  of  which  is  peculiar.  In 
1743,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheelock,  a  native  of 
Windham,  Connecticut,  a  descendant  of  an  emi- 
nent ecclesiastical  family  in  New  England,  and  a 
distingnished  student  of  Yale,  where  he  had  taken 
the  first  Berkeley  premium,  had  become  settled  as 
a  devoted  minister  in  Lebanon,  Ct,  he  took  some 
pnpils  under  his  charge  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  times,  among  whom  was  the  young  Mohe- 
gan  Indian,  Samson  Occom.  His  sucoeaa  in  the 
edacation  of  this  native  scholar  induced  him  to 
form  the  plan  of  an  Indian  Missionary  School,  to 
raise  up  Indian  teachers.  Other  pupils  from  the 
Delaware  tribe  came  in.  The  attention  of  beoe- 
volent  individuals  was  excited;  and  in  1764, 
Joshua  Moor,  a  farmer  in  Mansfield,  gave  a  house 
and  two  acres  of  land  a^acent  to  Wheelock'a  resi- 
dence for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  and  the  in- 
stitution, which  soon  increased  the  number  of  its 
pupils,  became  known  as  Moor^s  Indian  Cbari^ 
School.  Occom  collected  funds  in  England, whicn 
were  deposited  with  a  board  of  trustees,  of  which 
Lord  Dartmouth,  one  of  the  subscribers,  was  Pre- 
sident. The  success  of  tlie  school  in  the  coll 
tion  of  pupils  induced  Dr.  Wheelock  to  seek 
other  location  nearer  to  the  native  tribes  to 
benefited.  Various  offers  were  made  him  of  sitna-r- 
tions  at  Albany,  in  Berkshire,Mas8.,and  elsewhere^ 
and  it  was  finally  determined  to  establish  Htm.* 
school  in  the  western  part  of  New  Hampshire 
Governor  Wentworth  granted  a  charter  in  1769 


/ 
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InwfaichtlieinstitDtioD waaoslledBOollege.  This 
new  orgitaiiBtion  led  to  oppMition  from  the  triis- 
teee  of  the  school  fiiiic] ;  but  it  was  found  that 
the  exifitenoe  of  the  two  oould  be  kept  distinct, 
thoagh  they  ore  now  e^tAblished  under  the  direo- 
tioD  of  the  same  board  of  trnstees.  I/>rd  Dart- 
month  gave  name  to  the  collepe  tJ>  which,  from 
hie  interest  in  tlie  echoo],  he  was  opposed.  Go- 
vemor  Wentworth  was  the  warm  friend  of  the 
BewouUi^^whioh  receJTed  grants  of  land,  and  waa 
looated  «t  HonoTer  near  the  Coniteotiont  river. 


EI«*Mr  VbMloefc. 

Id  1770,  Dr.  Wheelocb,  np|)roiiching  the  age  of 
rixty,  left  Lebanon,aiid  n>nniienco<l  his  new  work 
in  toe  wilderness.  Ui^  family  und  tlie  students 
at  flrAt  lived  in  log  lints  on  the  oiearing.  The 
Memoirs  of  Dr.  Wheelock  give  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  novelties  of  the  colii'ge  life.  Upon 
aoircular  areanf  six  acres  the  pines  were  felle<l,  and 
in  all  directions  coTured  the  ground  to  the  height 
of  About  five  feet.  One  of  these  was  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet  in  height.  Pathi  of  coni- 
mnnication  were  cut  through  them.  The  Intty 
tops  of  the  surrouudinf;  forests  were  often  seen 
bending  before  the  northern  tein|>eBt,  while  the 
til  below  was  still  and  piercing.  The  snow  lay 
fonr  feet  in  depth  between  fonr  and  five  mimths, 
He  sun  was  invisible  bj  reason  of  the  trees,  un- 
til risen  many  degrees  above  tlie  horizon.  In  this 
sMlndail  retreat  and  in  these  humble  dwellings, 
this  enterprising  colony  passed  a  long  and  dreatr 
winter.  The  students  pursued  their  studies  with 
diligenoe ;  contentment  and  peace  were  not  inter- 
rupted, even  by  munnurer*.*  A  two-story  col- 
lege was  erected,  aiyl  in  1771  four  students  gra- 
duated, one  of  whom  iva«  John  Wheetock,  son  of 
the  flrtt,  and  the  fiitnre  President  of  the  College. 
Another  was  Levi  Frisbie,  father  of  the  poet,  and 
himself  a  writer  of  verses  'n  some  of  which  he  hai 
oetebmted  the  [lecnliar  circniiiatoncesiu  which  his 
Alnia  Mater  was  founded. 


le  pitving 


Then  hombty  rnis'd 

Thence  graee  divine  beheld  her  tt 

And  bowed  an  ear,  propitious  to  her  prsjer. 

Soon  chitng'd  thj  Henc;  the  prospect  shines  more 

Joy  lights  sU  tiMes  with  a  eheerftil  air: 

The  building!  rise,  tli«  work  appears  alive, 

Pale  fear  expires,  ud  langntd  hopes  revive 

Calm,sulita<le,  ta  liberal  Kieiiee  kind, 

Sheds  her  soft  inBiienee  on  tbe  atuffionamipdi     ' 

AfDiotlons  stand  ali>of:  the  htsvenly  power*' 

Drop  needful blenings  in  abundant  ^Dwera* 

After  ten  years'  gnvernment  of  the  ooDega  fite 
fir«t  premdent,  Wheeloek,  diad  in  Vm,  aged 
sixty-eight.  Re  yrai  Mceeeded  in  tho  college 
government  by  his  son  John  Wlieelocb,  wlw  \\i\» 
educated  at  Iliinover,  one  of  the  tirst  fruits  of  tho 
.college,  and  bad  been  a.  tutor  till  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Revolution,  when  he  led  nii  active  military 
life  with  Stark  and  Gates  till  hi^  father's  dealit 
recalled  him  from  the  army.  In  1783  he  was 
lent  by  the  trustees  to  Enrope  for  the  collection 
of  funds  and  the  promotion  of  tho  college  inb> 
rests,  which  had  not  escaped  the  depression  of 
the  war.  He  carried  with  him  letters  from 
Washington,  who  had  known  and  esteemed  him 
as  H  BevolutJonary  officer,  from  the  French  Minis- 
ter Luzerne  to  the  Count  de  Vergenncs.  Arriv- 
ing in  France,  Dr.  Franklin  and  John  Adonis 
gave  him  intniduilion^  to  the  Netherlands,  where 
a  conuderable  sum  of  money  wa«  given  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  others.  In  England  he  ar- 
ranged the  interrupted  funds  of  the  sohool-fonn- 
dation,  procnred  philosophical  instruments  and 
other  valuable  donations,  and  on  his  return  to 
America,  after  suffering  in  n  severe  stomi  on  the 
bonks  of  Newfoundland,  was  wrecked  on  Capo 
Cod,  barely  e»raping  widi  life  to  the  shore.  Tne 
college  property  Doming  afterwards  was  saved. 
Dr.  Wheelook's  exertions  were  next  directed  to 
the  erection  of  a  college  edifice  by  tijo  further 
collection  of  frmds  and  other  cooperation,  for 
which  the  in-vtitution  was  greatly  indebted  to 
him.  He  also  discharged  tlie  dutiee  of  profwsor 
of  history.  After  thirty-ux  year^'  ocou|iancy  of 
his  position  his  connexion  with  the  institDtion 
wa*  violently  closed. 

The  college  was  muiaged  by  a  body  of  tnis- 
tees,  created  by  the  charter,  who  filled  vaMnciee 
in  tjieir  nninber.  In  1815  they  drew  attention 
npon  themselves  by  an  act  memornbie  not  only 
in  its  immediate  but  in  itj  ultimate  consequences, 
affecting  the  position  of  the  college  and  de- 


tlie  trustees,  and  questions  of  religious  opinion, 
led  them  in  that  yeor  to  remove  Dr.  Wheelocb 
from  the  presidency.  A  large  portion  of  the 
public  affected  to  be  outraged  at  the  proceol- 
ing.  Governor  William  Plitmmer  invited  tlie 
attention  of  the  stole  logislatnre  to  the  sub.fect, 
who,  asserting  their  claim  to  alter  or  amend  a 
charter  of  which  they  were  tiie  guardians,  in 


Ob  every  side  she  vast  her  wishful  eyes, 


h  IMrtinniKh  Coll  PC 


It  <•  printed  In  ihe  notw  to  ircinn 
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DutawnUi  Co11((*. 

1810  paiied  notii  creating  a  new  cnrporalJoii. 
Nine  tnutoM  to  be  B)ipiiiDt«il  b;  tlje  goremor 
and  ooancil,  were  oditttt  tu  the  i>l(l  btxlr,  the  oor- 
porate  title  cban;,'(Kl  to  Dartmuuth  UnivergitT, 
and  tlie  (iro|«rty  rudtoil  in  th«  new  buord.  Tha 
old  tm  tees  set  all  tliU  luginUtion  at  naught,  and 
keeping  lip  their  orgmnzation  coimnonced  an  ac- 
tion for  tlie  recovery  of  tlie  college  pmperty.  It 
was  (iecidixl  against  tUem  by  Ohief-Jusliro  Rich' 
anbuti  in  the  Superior  Oiurt  of  the  »tnte,  and 
theiMte  carried  to  tlie  Siij>r(>jne  Court  of  tlie  Uni- 
ted Stfites  before  Cliief-Justice  Marahnll,  wliore  in 
)819  the  Judgment  was  reversed,  and  tlie  great 
prindple  of  t^  inviiJaliility  of  ohartei-ed  corpo- 
rate property  fully  esCnblislied.  It  wna  in  thia 
ca;i9e  tliat  D.iiiiei  Webster,  at  the  a^  of  thirty- 
five,  in.iJe  the  oouimeaocinont  of  his  tfi^i^ai  repU" 
tation  aa  a  constiuitiiHial  lawyer.*  He  had  oe- 
osme  a  grailuate  of  the  college  aevmiti-eii  joan 
before,  in  1801,  and  had  argued  the  cause  for 
the  pisintilfs  in  the  liiglicst  state  court.  Mr, 
Ticknor  Iiiis  d*«'ribi^d  Ihe  effi^t  of  his  ar^nient 
tur  the  right*  of  t!ie  tru-<tees  and  the  college  In 
the  Supreme  Co:irt ; — "He  opsnedhisomiae  wfith 
perfect  siiupliuity  in  the  gi.-neml  statement  of  itt 
fiuLs  and  then  went  on  to  unfold  the  topioi  of  hit 
urgiimeiit  in  a  lucid  order,  which  maile  every  posi< 
lion  Mittjiiti  ever}'  other.  The  logic  and  the  Liw 
were  rendered  irre^stible.  As  he  advanced,  tiia 
heart  wanned  to  the  subject  and  the  occa-ioii. 
Thou^hLiond  fuvliiigs  that  hod  grown  old  with 
bis  best  affections  roM  unbidden  ti>  his  lijis.  He 
reineiiibered  that  the  instiUition  ho  wns  defend- 
ing wn^  the  one  where  his  own  yonth  had  lieen 
nurtured;  and  th 3  moral  tendem-^ss  nnd  beauty 
tlUB  gave  to  the  gmndenr  of  his  tlmuglit^  the 
sort  of  relii^ou'  sensibility -it  imparteil  to  his  ur- 
gent a|ipeals  nnd  demntids  for  the  stern  f\ilfihitent 
of  wliat  Inw  and  justice  reqnireil,  wrought  up  the 
whole  and'  mcj  to  an  citranrdin.trt-  srate  of  ez- 
citeiaenL''t  Joseph  Hoiikinson  of  Pliilodelphiii, 
who  was  enfia^d  on  the  sniiie  side  with  liini, 
wrote  to  President  Brown  on  tlie  deoUion— •• ! 
wonid  advise  you  tii  iii-ii'rilie  ovor  the  do<ir  of 
yonr  institution,  founded  by  Eleater  Whetloek: 


T^oandfd  6y  Dakibl  WKBgrKB,"*  In  this  om* 
Webelvrwua  the  osaudate  of  Jeremiah  Smith  and 
Jeremiah  Mason ;  opposed  to  Jolm  Uoliiiea  of 
Maine,  William  I^nckney  and  ^V'illiam  Wirt  of 
Uiiryland. 

The  local  ablation  which  this  interference  witt 
the  oullege  excited  won  prodigious.  Itivnl  iiewa- 
papers  waged  furiou;!  \var,  the  Dartmouth  Ga- 
zette and  Ihe  Portsmouth  Oracle  in  behalf  of  the 
oiIIhk,  and  the  Neiv  Ilaro^ire  Patriot  for  ihe 
populnr  oppocitloii.t  ICeli^oui  and  polttlrat  an- 
lip.iiliiea  lent  their  aid  to  the  iontrovei>y.  In 
the  midst  of  the  difliouUin  Presiilent  Wlieelock, 
who  had  been  restored  by  the  new  board  of  the 
nniversity,  died  within  two  months  after  that 
event,  in  April,  1817,  at  the  oge  of  rixty-lhree. 

In  1816,  an  importaM  pumphlet,  of  which  Dr. 
Wheelock  fiirriished  the  materia],  apgieared,  which 
was  an  entrenched  garriK>n  of  facts  and  state- 
ments for  tlie  support  of  his  Mends  and  attacks  «f 
his  enemies.  It  was  entitled,  "Sketches  of  the 
History  of  DnrtiDoutli  College  and  Mcor^s  CI  ari- 
ty  School,  with  a  particular  occonut  of  some  lale 
reiuarknble  prooeedlngH  of  the  Board  of  Trovtee^, 
from  the  year  1T7»  to  the  year  1816."  It  is 
given  by  Alleu,  who  married  his  dnoghter,  as  the 
coiiij>osition  of  Wheelock.t  It  is  well  written, 
lie  also  published  a  enloj^  on  Dr.  Smith,  the 
ola.-«ical  prdessor  of  the  College,  and  Allen  telts 
ns  that  lie  prepared  further  n  lar^  historical 
work,  still  remaining  in  manuscript.  He  was  a 
laborious  student,  riiiiiig  early,  and  nlwteniioas. 

Francis  lirown  was  the  regular  snecee^ir  ap- 
potnteil  bv  tlie  Trustees  on  the  removal  ofWbw- 
lock  in  1815.  He  wns  a  native  of  New  Hnmp- 
shire,  born  in  1764,  a  graduate  of  the  Colle^ 
and  subsequently  pastor  of  the  church  in  North 
Yarmouth,  Maine.  Succeeding  Wheelock  in  the 
presilency  of  Dartmouth,  lie  curried  the  CoIlegB 
by  his  exertions  successfully  through  its  difBcnlt 
period  of  conflict.  His  wrioos  illness  followed 
close  npon  the  decision  of  the  important  collvn 
queetion.  He  travelled  for  his  he^th,  bnt  shor^ 
returned  to  die  ot  Hanover,  July  37,  ISSO.  He 
left  a  few  publishe<l  discourses,  among  which  were 
a  defence  of  Calvin  nnd  an  Addrees  on  Miudc,  de- 
livered before  the  Handel  Society  of  Dartmonth 
College  in  1806. 

Dr.  Brown  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev,  Danid 
Dana,  who  retaiiicil  the  office  but  one  year,  when 
the  Rev.  Bennet  Tyler  succeeded,  and,  upon  hi* 
rosigiintion  in  18S8,  the  prewnt  incumbent,  the 
llev.  Nathan  Lord,  received  the  appointment 

The  Triennial  Catalogue  of  1862,  and  the 
Cntali^c  of  Officers  and  Students  for  the  AcnOe- 

Siiical  year  1SS4-6,  exhibit  tbe  Institution  in  a 
lourishing  condition  as  to  the  extent  of  studies 
pursue<l,  and  the  number  of  students  avaiHng 
tbem^lves  of  the  .iberal  advantages  presented. 
Tbe  College  comprises  a  faculty  of  Arts  and 
Medicine,  a  separate  course  of  Scientific  InstnK- 


•  Edmnl  Eirnlt'i  Bl«ir.  Ucni 

t  &■  vtlclr  by  QfTti  TV^not. 
BcriawfHjDM.lSSI. 


•LlfeoTI'ruldentBnirn.bTtlKBaT.  ncorr  Wood.  As. 
QlUr.  Kef.  1U.  1SS. 

t  ILlMorj  nf  New  HuntnlilrT.  frmn  Lis  dWoTKJ  tllCMIi 
the  pnHwe  uf  tlie  Toliiralloo  Acl  Id  1S1»,  bj  Qtnrfe  ButW- 

X  Bl<«.  Diet.,  utlclr  Jotin  Wherlock.  .Vhtdd*  vhoiH^b' 
10  pgrane  Ihls  »rpy  dl-CUMion  amj  Bud  nbnnduil  mte-U'-  It 
"&n<llil  Ar»l}II«I  ll(vl(ir  or  Ibe  »krIctaHrj>i>  uewtt.  If 
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tion,  while  Uoor's  ochool  still  remaiiu  &  distinct 
aodindependentoorportttion,  furnishing  so  AcAile- 
raical  department.  The  Profustorshiiis  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  LaiiKua^iies  and  Literature  ore 
rMwctively  held  by  the  Kev,  John  N.  Putnain 
ana  E.  D.  Sanborn.  Lectnn^  are  delivered  U> 
the  Senior  Class  by  the  President,  on  the  stadies 
of  the  year;  by  Profeinsor  Ira  Young  on  Natural 
Philosophy  nnd  Astronomy  to  the  Juniors,  by 
Professor  Oliver  Payson  Hubbonl,  M.D.,  on  Che- 
mistry and  Geolt^y  lo  tlie  Seniors,  imd  on  Mi- 
nBnil<)(!y  to  the  Juniors;  iiy  Prof.-*«(r  Clement 
Long,  1>.D.,  on  Intellectual  Philosophy  to  the 
Sanior*,  by  Professor  Samuel  Gilrnan  Kniwn,  D.D., 
on  Rhatorio  and  Bellua  Lettres  to  the  SL-aiorsaud 
Juniors,  by  Professor  Edvrin  David  Sanborn  on 
IIigt»ry  to  the  Sophomores  by  Professor  Daniel 
James  Noye«,  D.D.,  on  Theology  and  Moral  Phi- 
Inaophy  to  the  Seniors  and  Jiinior^ ;  by  Pro- 
foMur  E.  D.  Penslee,  M.D^  on  Anatomy  nnd 
Physiology  to  the  Seniors.  The  Hon.  Joel  Porker 
hidds  the  chair  of  Medical  Jnrisjirudenco  to  the 
Faculty.  The  Rov.  Dr.  Roiwell  Shurtletf,  who 
wuB  Profeseor  of  Moral  Philosophy  from  1827  to 
1838,  has  muob  that  time  reached  Eineritus. 
The  Rev.  Charles  B.  Haddock  was  Profettor  uf 
Rhetoric  from  1819  to  1838,  and  afterward*  of 
Intellectual  Pliilueuphy  and  Political  Euoflomy. 
He  has  since  held  a  foreign  appointment  from 
1831  to  ISoii,  as  Charge  d'Alfaires  iit  Lisbon. 
In  1816  he  pablisheil  a  Collection  of  Addresaes 
and  Miscellaiioonti  Writings.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendoll 
Holm  .-s  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Phydulogy 
from  1838  to  ISIO.  The  Chandler  Scientific 
School  was  founded  by  a  bequest  of  Abiel  Ohnn- 
dl.T,  late  of  Walpolo,  N.  II.,  and  formerly  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  who  gave  lifty  thou^iand  dullan  to  be 
invested,  and  the  iucumo  applied  to  "the establish- 
ment and  support  of  a  ]>ertniinent  department  or 
Hchool  of  instroctjoti  in  tlio  CullL'ge,  in  the  proc- 
tiool  and  useful  arts  of  life,  comprised  chietly  in 
the  branches  of  Meolionics  and  Civil  Ensineer- 
ing,  the  Invention  andManufiicCDreofUat^nery,  ' 
Cwpeiitry,  Masonry,  Arohftectnre  and  Drawing, 
the  Iiive-'tigotion  of  the  Properties  and  Uses  of  | 
the  Materials  eniiiloved  in  the  Arts,  the  Modem  i 
lADgua;(es  and  English  Literature,  together  with 
Book-keeping,  and  such  other  branchia  of  know- 
ledge oa  may  best  qoolify  young  persons  for  the 
duties  and  employments  of  acUve  life."  These 
studiee  are  embraced  in.  a  regular  course  of  three 
j'e^irs,  and  the  saliolars  pursuing  thein  ore  entitled 
to  B  degree  of  Btehelor  in  Srieiioe. 

The  various  libra'^'eJ  connected  with  the  Col- 
lege have  on  aggregate  of  more  than  thirty 
tlMOsand  volumes.  Bv  the  enumeration  of  the 
Catalogue,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of 
the  olutnnj  in  ieC3  was  2,719,  of  whom  1,6'J7 
were  then  living.  Six  hand  red  and  eighty -hiur 
uf  theM  bad  become  Ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

BAlfHEL  LOW. 

Fbox  the  concluding  couplet  of  one  of  the  An- 
tler's [Ktem-,  dfltwl  Ceoember  11,  1786 — 

"Tfa,  tvies  ten  jean 


His  poems  were  published,  as  nsnal,  by  sul)- 
scription,  in  two  thin  volume*,  by  T.  &  J.  Swords, 
in  1800.  They  indnde,  bis  preface  infbrms  us, 
"nearly  the  whole  of  his  poetic  writings."    The 


oollection  opens  with  an  ode  on  the  death  ot 
General  Washington,  which  was  recited  by  Hode- 
kinson  in  the  New  York  Theatre,  Janoary  8, 
1800.  It  contains  a  number  of  other  poems  ad- 
dressed to  Washington,  and  several  palriolio 
effusions  on  the  fourth  of  July  and  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution.  Themes  of  a  private  and 
fomilinr,  as  well  as  a  public  nature,  attracted  hl» 
ready  muse.  "A  Glass  of  Wine,"  and  "  A  Cigar," 
honored  like  Anna,   Portia,   Frnternas,  and 


oommemorated  more  at  length.'  A-few  hu- 
morous trifles  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
volume  bear  the  title  of  "Juvenile  Levitiea." 
The  most  elaborate  effort  of  the  collection  Is  a 
descri])tive  poern  of  some  length  on  Winter.  The 
picture  of  tne  eottage  6reside  is  pleasing. 


Columbia'. 


niilc  firM, 


And  through  their  dwelliugageuiilheat  ti.  _ 

III  yonder  cot,  whence  amuky  coluami  rise. 
The  rustic  group,  secure  from  stonny  ikiea, 
Tlieir  ev'ning  liaura  in  tranquil  eua  onploj, 
And  rural  pastime  Vnkcs  cficir  aoula  to  joj  ; 
A  socinl  crowont  round  the  fire  tliey  form. 
Whose  vivid  bliUe  nt  oucocaLi  cheer  and  wann; 
Beneficence  and  simple  truth  are  there. 
And  there  content  and  iaDocsuce  repairi 
The  surly  mnstiff  by  his  master  stands. 
And  wistful  begs  a  niotsel  at  hia  tumdi ; 
Around  the  roo:n  lior  tricks  grimalklB  triei; 
The  crockiing  faggjt  up  the  chininaj  flies; 
The  cricket  chirrujis  bhthesome  in  the  liearth. 
And  all  conspire  tu  heighten  h;innlce4  mirth, 
The  roof,  that  ponJ'rous  licnpa  uf  buow  suatAios, 
Now  loudly  cracking,  of  the  tUma  complains: 
They  hear  the  tempest  mgi,  but  rceklesa  hear ; 
Its  piercing  blart  they  noitlicr  teal  nor  fear ; 
In  words  iiLicouth  tlicy  tell  tlieir  nntic  tides. 
Soon  o'er  tJie  lisl'niug  throng  the  charm  prevails ; 
Of  goblins  dire  somo  talk,  while  others  hear 
Withwond'ring  npprobntion,  mii'd  with  fear; 
Imagination's  terrors  o'er  them  creep. 
And  banish  Ihim  Uicir  eyes  eocroaciiiiig  sleep: 
In  social  converse  fleet  their  vioter  nightA, 
Or  the  brisk  doiice,  or  joeund  song  ddighls ; 
Columbtn'a  rural  daughters  join  the  stnun. 
Or  lead  the  dnuce.  with  each  her  bv'rite  swain  ; 
The  qitaint  old  ballad  prompts  some  son'roua  voice. 
While  sires  and  matrons  silently  rejoice : 
Or  if  some  wit  or  humorist  be  Uiere. 
Or  Humor's  murderer,  or  Wit's  deqwir, 

A  clom'roos  laugh  applauds  his  p 

Grimace  is  humor  there,  and  triteneaa  ■eoac. 
By  Science  uniiiform'd.  and  unrefin'd 
i^  aught  of  taste  that  guides  the  cnltared  mind. 
The  miinia'i  Protcu  power,  that  ean  ad^ 
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Itself  to  nil  things,  with  re»eublfiiice  apt ; 
The  sprightly  je^t ;  the  applicable  thought ; 
And  iroiiy,  with  hidden  satire  fraught ; 
The  ladicrous  burlesque  that  laughter  moves ; 
The  attio  flash  of  wit  that  genius  loves  ; 
The  ready  repartee ;  the  well-timed  pun ; — 
All  these  their  feelings  and  their  seuse  outrna : 
Such  brilliant  sallies  have  no  power  to  please, 
Perceptions  unappropriate  to  these ; 
But,  tno'  tlieir  fiieulties  'gainst  these  rebel, 
The  coarse  attempt  at  wit  they  relish  well ; 
The  common-place  remark,  and  vulgar  joke, 
Delight  tliem  more  thun  if  a  Garrick  spoke : 
In  such  rude  ignorance  perhaps  more  blest 
Than  if.  fastidious  taste  their  minds  possessed ; 
They  know  not  what  the  eritie*s  raptures  mean. 
But  neither  do  they  know  the  critic's  spleen ; 
Disgust,  and  pride,  and  envy  gnaw  his  oreast, 
But  they,  at  least,  are  negativjaly  blest ; 
For  apathy,  stupidity,  and  phlegm. 
And  sensual  good,  are  happiness  to  them ; 
Witli  daily  toil  and  uightlv  ease  content, 
Thus  Winter  glidw,  and  thus  their  lives  are  spent 

OH  A  snnre  or  wato  nr  xnros  oomrrr,  Loiro  iSLAiro. 

When  parch'd  by  thirst,  jmd  fifunt  with  heat, 
I  make  this  fav*rite  spot  my  seat, 
And  see,  beneath  the  willow's  shade. 
This  limpid  spring,  this  sweet  cascade, 
Which  tnrouffh  a  million  pores  of  earth 
Refines  and  nitrates  ere  its  biHh, 
In  gentle  currents  pour  along. 
The  green  and  flow'ry  meads  among ; 
And  carry  my  delighted  gaze 
Where'er  its  course  meand'ring  strays. 
And  see  it  kissiue,  as  it  flows. 
Each  shrub  that  here  luxuriant  grows. 
Each  od'rons  plant  of  varied  green, — 
O,  how  delicious  is  the  scene  I 
W^en  o'er  the  fount  I  eager  bend. 
And  hear  the  gurgling  sound  ascend. 
And  see  the  peariy  fflobules  rise. 
My  ears  are  charm'^  regal'd  mine  eye ; 
.  But  when,  my  burning  thirst  to  slake, 
I  Nature's  wholesome  oev'rage  take. 
Far  more  refreshing  is  the  draught 
Than  that  by  Bacchanalians  quaffed : 
No  liquid  flre,  of  man  the  bane. 
That  yields  us  joy  which  ends  in  pain. 
Can  tfkus  revive  and  charm  each  senso. 
Or  such  salubrious  gifts  dispense : 
Not  Juice  from  luscious  grapes  ezpress'd 
Can  yield  so  sweet,  so  pure  a  zest ; 
For,  though  the  rich  potation  please. 
It  prostrates  mind,  and  sows  disease. 
Then  shun,  oh,  man !  the  specious  good. 
Dash  from  your  lips  the  purple  flood. 
Nor  let  its  nres  inflame  your  blood ; 
Escape  from  such  fallacious  joys, 
From  frantic  mirth  and  brutal  noise ; 
From  Circ*^9  incantations  flee, 
And  taste  unmiz'd  delight  with  me ; 
Here  draw  supplies  of  strength  for  age. 
And  here  your  fev'rish  thirst  assuage. 

Like  Aats*  were  you  doom'd  to  roam 
Far,  far  from  Leila  and  your  home ; 
(Arabia's  Nightingale  was  he, 
His  incense-breathing  Rose  was  she.) 
Ah  t  if  like  him  in  desert  lands, 
Tou  trod  forlorn  on  burning  sands. 
And  breath'd  Arabia's  torrid  air. 
And  found  nor  shade  nor  fountidn  there ; 
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Your  wasting  frame  with  fever  fir'd, 
Inoreas'd  by  evVy  breatli  respir'd ; 
O'er  your  scorch'd  head  a  brazen  sky ; 
Around  no  spot  to  bless  your  eye 
With  verdure  cooling  shade  or  stream, 
(Obnoxious  to  the  solar  beam) 
Your  arid  tongue  consum'd  by  thirst. 
Your  heart  by  hopeless  love  accurs'd, — 
How  would  you  (Mint,  and  long,  and  mourn 
For  this  sweet  Spring  which  now  you  scorn! 

But  should  benignant  Genii  bear. 
From  sandy  wastes,  and  stagnant  air. 
Your  haggard  form,  by  Famine  worn. 
Which  heat  hath  blasted,  flints  have  torn. 
To  this  blest  spot,  where  PhoBbus'  beam 
Nor  shrivels  plants  nor  dries  the  stream ; 
If,  by  a  miracle,  convey'd 
Beneath  this  lovely  willow's  shade. 
You  heard  this  rill, — romantic  sound  I 
In  soothing  murmurs  purl  around ; 
And  look'd  and  gaz'd  with  raptur*d  eyes 
On  all  things  circled  by  the  skies  * 
And  felt  what  cooling  influence  brings 
The  zephyr  on  its  balmy  wings; 
And  wnat  refrigerating  power 
Is  in  the  soft,  pellucid  shower. 
Which  falls  so  sweetly,  gouUy  here, 
That  ev'n  the  sight  can  cool  and  cheer,-^ 
O I  what  a  Paradise  of  bliss 
A  scene  delectable  like  this 
Would  open  to  the  ravish'd  view 
Of  such  a  dying  wretch  as  you  I 
"Twould  all  your  languid  pi>wers  revive. 
And  bid  exhausted  Nature  live! 

Beneath  a  scorching  vertic  sun, 
A  fearful  distance  still  to  run. 
What  would  the  harass'd  seVunan  give. 
Could  he  to  such  a  si)ot  arrive ! 
Oft  does  the  famish'a  suff 'rer  dream 
Of  such  a  spot,  with  such  a  stream ; 
And  oft  the  draught  which  he  desires 
From  his  unsated  lip  retires ; 
He  'wakes  to  longings  more  intense. 
His  veins  are  fir'd,  disturbed  his  sense ; 
He  'wakes  to  fev'rish  thirst  a  prey. 
And  joyless  ploughs  the  briny  way. 

A^arctssa,  innocent  as  fair, 
Of  this  translucent  Spring  beware ; 
For  when,  your  ardent  thirst  to  slake. 
You  stoop  the  temp'rate  draught  to  take. 
This  mirror  may  attract  desire. 
And  water  may  engender  fire ; 
For  in  that  mirror  you  may  view 
A  form  as  beautiful  as  you ; 
That  form,  already  passing  fair. 
Will  shine  with  added  beauty  there ; 
In  it  the  clear  cerulean  sky 
With  brighter  azure  charms  the  eye. 
And  the  Bght  fieece  which  floats  m  air. 
Is  lovelier  when  reflected  there  : 
Then  lest  (like  erst  an  am'rous  swain) 
You  love  your  beauteous  self  in  vain. 
And  for  that  lovely  image  sigh 
Which  in  the  crystal  fount  you  spy, 
Admire  not  those  refle;'ted  charms, 
Nor  vainly  strive  to  fill  your  arms 
With  the  fair  shadow  you  would  miss. 
But  seek  for  safer,  purer  bliss ; 
Less  fieeting,  more  attractive  too, — 
Admire  the  mind  which  dwells  in  you. 

JOHN  8.  J.  GARDINER. 

John  Stlyestbr  John  Gardixbk,  the  Rector  ct 
Trinity  Church  in  Boston,  the  author  of  notoe- 
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TOOB  pnblkhed  difvoonraea,  and  the  imputed  writer 
of  the  political-poetical  tract  of  the  Jacobiniad, 
was  born  of  American  parentage  in  Sooth  Wales,  at 
Haverford  We5;t,  in  1766.  His  fiather,  John  Gardi- 
ner, the  son  of  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner,  was  a  native 
of  Boston,  who  wa^  sent  to  be  educated  in  England, 
and  who  studied  law  at  the  Temple.  In  London 
he  became  the  intimate  of  Churchill  the  satirist, 
and  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Mansfield.  His 
participation  in  the  liberal  measures  of  the  day 
as  junior  counsel  in  the  Wilkes  case,  marked  his 
fotnre  political  principles.  Having  marrie<l  in 
Wales,  he  left  Great  Britain  in  1766,  with  the 
appointment  of  attorney-general  to  the  island  of 
St.  Ohristopher^  reimUnhig  in  the  West  Indies 
till  after  the  Revolution,  when,  in  1788,  he  removed 
to  BoHton.  He  deli  vered  a  Fourth  of  July  Oration 
in  1785  for  the  town  authorities  of  Boston.  He 
next  settled  at  Pownalboro,  in  Maine,  whence  he 
was  sent  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1792,  be  delivered  a  speech  in  the  Massif 
chnsetts  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  Expediency  of  repealing  the  law  against 
Theatrical  Exhibitions  within  this  Common- 
wealth, in  which  he  maintained  with  spirit,  good 
humor,  and  a  considerable  array  of  learning,  the 
rights  of  the  stage.  He  was  assisted  in  his  read- 
ing on  the  subject  by  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris 
and  others,  and  his  numerous  quotations  extend 
over  Greek  and  Roman  literature  as  well  as  the 
recent  English  poetry.  A  passage  will  show  the 
ardor  with  which  he  entered  upon  the  matter. 

"The  illiberal,  unmanly,  and  despotic  act,  which 
now  prohibits  theatrical  exhibitions  among  us,  to  me, 
sir,  appears  to  be  the  brutal,  monstrous  spawn  of  a 
sour,  morose,  malienant,  and  tmly  benighted  super- 
stition, which,  with  her  impenetrable  fogs,  hath  out 
too  long  begloomed  and  disgraceii  this  rising  coun« 
try! — a  country  by  nature  intended  for  the  produc- 
tion and  cultivation  of  sound  reason,  and  of  an 
enlightened,  manly  freedom!  From  the  same 
detest-ible,  canting,  hypocritic  spirit  wos  generated 
that  abominable  Hutcninsonian  wardex  ace,  which 
hath  twice,  in  my  time,  been  reprobated  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  passed  two  several 
bills  for  its  repeal ;  although,  it  seems,  it  could  not 
be  given  up  by  certain  Simon  Pures,  the  sanctified 
zealots  of  former  senates.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
this  hypocritic,  unconstitutional  act  is  still  permit- 
ted to  disgrace  our  statute  book ;  while  every  man 
who  has  duly  investigated  the  sacred  principles 
of  civil  liberty  contemns,  and,  with  the  enlightened 
town  of  Boston,  abhors,  and  pays  not  the  smallest 
respect,  the  least  attention,  to  this  abominable 
impotent  act  Notwithstanding  Boston  annually 
rerases  to  choose  the  tyranniciH  wardens,  I  would 
ask,  where,  under  the  sun,  are  there  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  a  more  decent,  orderly  people  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  great  commercial  sea-fnriiig  town,  who 
thus  continue  to  treat  with  due  contempt  that 
hypocritic  nefarious  act.*** 

*  Tbe  \kw  dated  from  'he  year  1750.  Gardiner,  awlsted  hy 
Dr.  Jarrts,  to  whom  be  gave  the  epithet  of  ''the  towering 
Bald  Eaple  of  the  Boetoq  scat,**  was  nnsucceivfal  In  bis  advo- 
oscj  of  the  petition.  T'e  law  remained  in  force.  Samuel 
Adams  and  Bei^amln  An?tln  oiiposed  the  repeal.  The  latter, 
says  Donlap,  qtioting  DranuUlc  Reminiscences  in  the  New 
Enfdand  Magnzlno,  wrote  a  series  of  esMjrs  to  prove  that 
Shakespeare  hnd  no  genius.  William  Tndor  and  Charles 
Jarrls  supported  stage  exhibitions.  In  1798,  the  matter  was 
dreamvented  by  an  exhibition  room  which  Introduced  the 
li»wer  ntXof  theatrical  performances.  Tbe  next  year  the  law 
was  repealedr— DouIiq)*8  Am.  Theatre,  ch.  xL 


To  this  speech  was  appended  "  A  Dissertation 
on  the  Ancient  Poetry  of  the  Romans;  witli 
Incidental  Observations  on  certain  Superstitions/* 
&c. 

Gardiner  was  drowned  off  Cape  Ann,  in  a 
storm,  Oct  1793,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  leaving  the 
reputation  of  a  man  of  energy  as  a  politician  and 
speaker. 

His  son  had  been  taken  in  his  childhood  to 
Boston  for  education.  On  tlie  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution  he  returned  to  his  father  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  was  sent  at  the  age  of  eleven  to 
England,  where  he  passed  six  years  under  the 
instruction  of  Dr.  Parr.  He  rejoined  his  father, 
and  shortly  proceeded  with  him  to  Boston.  At 
first  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  law,  but  soon 
attached  himself  to  divinity,  receiving  his  ordina- 
tion in  1787  from  Bishop  Provoost  at  New  York. 
He  began  preaching  at  Beaufort,  S.  C.  In  1792 
he  was  appointed  assistant  minister  of  Trinity 
Church  on  the  Greene  foundation,  and  in  1805,  oii 
the  death  of  Bishop  Parker,  became  Rector, — 
relinquishing  at  this  time  the  charge  of  a  gi-am- 
mar-school  which  he  had  conducted  on  an  exact 
and  critical  mo<lel  in  the  studies  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  in  which  he  was  a  proficient 

His  religious  tenets  thus  differed  from  those  of 
his  father,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  effecting 
the  change  of  the  English  liturgy  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  in  King^s  Chapel,  by  omitting  the 
allusions  to  the  Tiinity.  Dr.  Gardiner,  the  divine 
was  a  staunch  advocate  of  Episcopacy,  and  a  zeal- 
ous Federalist,  warm  in  his  attachment  to  England. 
His  numerous  published  Discourses  always  fur- 
nish indications  of  his  acumen,  extensive  reading, 
and  independent  judgment  He  was  a  good 
hater  of  the  French  school  of  politicians  of  his 
day,  of  which  proof  may  be  found  in  his  dis- 
courses as  well  as  in  the  satire  of  the  Jacobiniad, 
The  latter  was  communicated  in  a  series  of  num- 
bers to  the  Federal  Orrery.  Under  cover  of  a 
review  of  a  pretended  poem,  '*  The  Jacobiniad,"  of 
which  extracts  were  furnished,  the  liberal  olubi^ 
of  Boston,  with  their  members,  were  sharply 
satirizetl.  The  papers  were  afterwards  collected 
together  and  published  with  several  vigorous 
etchings  of  spirit — probably  the  best  things  of 
the  kind  which  had  then  appeared  in  the  country.* 

In  a  Fast  Day  Sennon  at  Trinity  Church,  in 
1808,  Gardiner  tlms  expressed  his  view  of  the 
relations  of  the  country  toward-*  France  and 
England. 

Though  BubmiaBive  and  even  servile  to  France,  to 
Great  Britain  we  are  easer  to  display  our  hatred 
and  hurl  our  defiance.  The  American  eagle,  though 
meek  as  a  dove  before  the  Gallio  cock,  yet  to  the 
British  lion  will  present  the  '*  terrors  of  his  beak, 
the  lightnings  of  nis  eye,**  and  the  strength  of  his 


•  Itemarks  on  the  Jacobin  Ind :  re  vised  and  corrected  by  iLo 
author ;  and  t'mbelllshvd  with  caricatures.    Port  First. 

Wi'll  may  they  dreatl  the  Muse's  fatal  skill  :— 
Well  may  thov  trt^mble,  when  she  draws  her  quill; 
Her  ma^c  qulIl,  that,  like  IthurJols spear, 
Beveals  the  cloven  hoof,  or  lengthened  ear ;" 
Gives  fools  and  demaiBrofruos  their  natural  shapes; 
Makes  Austins  crocodiles— and  Vinals,  i  pes; 
Drafts  the  vile  Clubbist  from  his  dark  ab<»de, 
Till  all  the  demon  sUrts  up  from  the  tond^ 
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talons.  Every  pet!;y  dispnte  which  may  happen 
between  an  Auiciicau  captain  and  a  British  omcer 
M  magnifiod  into  a  i.ational  insult  The  land  of  our 
fathers,  whence  is  derived  the  best  blood  of  the  na- 
tion, the  country  to  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  our  laws  and  knowledge,  is  stigmatized  as  a 
nest  of  pirates,  plunderers,  and  assassins.  "We 
entice  awny  her  seamen,  the  very  sinews  of  her 
power;  we  refiise  to  restore  them  on  applica- 
tion ;  we  issue  hostile  proclamations ;  we  inter- 
dict her  shi))6  of  war  from  the  common  rites  of  hos- 
pitality; we  pass  non-importation  acts;  we  lav 
embargoes ;  we  refuse  to  ratify  a  treaty  in  which 
the  hod  made  great  concession!  to  us ;  we  dismiss 
her  envoy  of  peace,  who  came  purposely  to  apolo- 
gize for  an  act  unauthorized  by  her  government; 
we  commit  every  act  of  hostility  against  her  pro- 
poilioned  to  our  means  and  situation.  Observe  the 
contrast  between  the  two  nations,  and  our  stranee 
conduct.  France  robs  ns,  and  we  love  her ;  Britain 
courts  us,  nnd  we  hate  her.  France  is  hostile,  Bri- 
tain friendly.  With  France  we  have  a  treaty,  with 
Britain  none.  France  is  fighting  for  the  subjugation 
of  the  world,  Britain  for  its  independence.  France 
18  contending  for  her  own  aggrandizement,  Britain 
for  her  salvation.  If  France  is  victorious  we  are 
■laves ;  if  Britain  proves  victorious  we  remain  free. 
France  is  a  land  of  slavery;  Britain  of  freedom. 
The  insults  and  injuries  we  receive  from  France  are 
unpardonable,  and  the  imme<liate  acts  of  her  go- 
vernment ;  the  insults  and  injuries  we  receive  from 
Britain  are  not  authorized  by  her  government,  and 
ore  often  provoked  by  the  rudeness  and  ill-manners 
of  our  own  people.  France  makes  actual  war  upon 
US,  and  j'et  wc  conrt  her.  We  make  actual  war  on 
Britain,  and  yet  she  tries  every  expedient  to  conci- 
liate u& 

He  took  ft  similar  view  of  the  distrust  of  Eng- 
land on  another  Fast  Day  Sermon  in  1810. 

Of  his  Church  views  an  idea  may  be  gathered 
from  a  sermon  which  he  delivered  in  behalf  of  a 
Praycr-Book  Society,  at  Trinity  Church,  in  1816. 

Even  the  Church  of  Scotland,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion the  most  bigoted  of  all  Christian  societies,  used 
a  form  of  prayer ;  nor  was  it  laid  aside  till  Knox 
and  other  reformers,  as  they  pleased  to  call  them- 
selves, began  to  persecute  those  who  dissented  from 
them,  and  levelled  or  disfigured  the  finest- churches 
of  the  nortlL  Their  hatred  to  the  Catholic  religion 
was  BO  violent  that  they  determined  to  retain  no- 
thing that  in  the  smallest  degree  resembled  it;  to 
discard  equally  what  was  blanieable  and  what  was 
excellent;  anil  among  other  things,  to  annihihite 
forms  of  prayer,  and  to  address  the  Deity  in  their 
own  indecent  and  extemporaneous  effusions.  Poli- 
tical prejudices  ogninst  England  cooperated  with 
their  bigotry,  and  Scotland  was  corered  with  con- 
venticles, in  which  were  delivered  extempore  ha- 
rangues, that  contained  a  strange  mixture  of  poli- 
tics and  theology.  Tlieir  politics  inculcated  rebel- 
lion, and  their  theology  clothed  God  with  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Devil.  It  is,  however,  but  candid  to 
remark,  that  these  follies  and  blasphemies  gradn»lly 
ceased ;  and  at  the  present  day  the  Scottish  church 
is  eminently  distinguished  for  rational  piety,  libe- 
rality of  sentiment,  and  extent  of  learning.  It  has 
not,  liowevcr,  resumed  a  form  of  prayer,  but  still 
retains  the  custom  of  extemporary  addresses,  which 
began  in  enthusiasm  and  has  been  preserved  by 
prejudice.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful,  that  men  of 
sense  and  candor  will  not  adopt  a  form  of  pcnyer, 
the  superiority  of  which  the  liberal  nnd  enlight- 
ened are  ever  ready  to  acknowledge.      Its  advan- 


tages are  iiumei*ous  and  striking;  it  promotes,  in 
a  high  degree,  the  honor  of  Almighty  Go<1 ;  it  is 
more  expressive  of  reverence,  ai.d  devotion,  it 
preserves  an  iinpressive  solemnity  and  decontm;  it 
IS  at  once  dignified  and  simple :  in  a  word,  it  as  far 
surpasses  extemporary  prayer  as  the  sober  dignity 
and  chaste  eloquence  of  the  learned  divine  excels 
the  indecent  freaks  and  senseless  rant  of  the  itine- 
rant and  unlettered  enthusiast 

His  occasional  discourses,  as  his  sermon  before 
the  Mass.  Humane  Society,  and  his  address  before 
the  members  of  the  Mass.  Charitable  Fii*c  Soci- 
ety, in  1803,  with  his  sermon  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Female  Asylum,  in  1809, 
show  a  similar  energy  and  freedom  of  style.  In 
the  last  he  urges  a  proit)under  system  of  female 
education.  "  There  must  be  something  wrong,"  he 
says,''  in  the  pre.<4ent  system  of  female  education. 
It  is  far  too  8U|>erficial.  It  is  almost  exclusively 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  person  and 
address.  I  should  wish  for  something  more 
substantial.  *  *  *  Only  lay  a  solid  foundation, 
and  you  may  nuse  on  it  a  superstructure  as  airy 
and  fantastical  as  you  please."  He  oonunenda 
the  Latin  grammar  as  *^  tlie  shortest  road  to  the 
knowledge  of  universal  grammar  and  to  the  at- 
tainment of  every  modern  language." 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Gardiner  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  with  England,  to  whidi  he 
was  violently  opposed,  having  taken  for  his  text, 
in  allusion  to  Madison,  a  portion  of  the  sentenoe 
of  Mark  x.  41 :  Theff  began  to  he  much  dispUoMi 
with  James.* 

Gardiner  was  one  of  the  original  fonnders  of 
the  Boston  Athetumimy  and  a  frequent  contributor 
to  tlie  Monthly  Anthology. 

Of  Gardiner^s  poetic  talent  there  is  an  instanoe 
preserved  by  Mr.  Loring,  in  the  verses  sung  in 
King's  Chapel,  July  6,  1808,  after  the  delivery  of 
the  Eulogy  of  Samuel  Dexter,  over  the  remaini 
of  Fisher  Xmes. 

As,  when  dark  clouds  obscure  the  dawn* 

The  day-stnrs  lustre  disappears. 
So  Ames  beheld  our  natal  morn. 

And  left  desponding  friends  in  tears. 

Soon  as  the  distant  cannon's  roar. 

Announced  thatononrs  returning  ray. 


*  Osrdiner,  like  his  flitber,  hsd  s  sympathy  ft>r  the  staep, If  «• 
msv  attach  any  Importanoe  to  an  ao«eaote  relitfed  In  Diuiiip't 
LUe  of  Oeoifce  Frederick  Cooke.  The  elergrinsii  wont  Is  ttS 
the  actor  perform,  and  the  great  tragedian,  JUttersd  witk  tiM 
attention,  thought  It  necessary  to  retam  the  compllmsot  ^ 
going  to  hear  the  divine  preaeh.  Cooke  was  not  exaeCly  ill 
condition  for  religions  servloes,  hot  he  went  **  He  luid,*'  ayt 
Dnnlao,  **  at  the  previous  dlnner^iartv,  made  an  engagemeBl 
with  Mr.  Bernard  to  go  and  bear  air.  Oardlner  praach.  and  kt 
most  heroically  kept' to  the  Intention.  He  got  np,  cottecy 
different  in  bodily  estate  ftom  what  bo  was  when  be  mi 
tumbled  Into  bed,  except  with  better  eommand  of  Hmk 
While  sitting  nnder  the  hands  of  lils  hairdresser.  Mr.  Pries 
came  in.  '^What!  np  ahvadyP  "^Do  yon  know,  Prio^ 
I  am  going  to  churebr  **To  chnrohT  **  Te^  I  am  folag 
to  hear  Parson  Gardiner.  He's  the  onW  one  of  them  that 
has  done  me  the  booor  to  come  and  see  the  plar,  aod  rH  da 
him  the  honor  uf  going  to  hear  him  preach,  bain,  give  ma 
some  hot  brandy  toddy.**  The  hairdresser  and  bo«i«?8t  Sm, 
baring  performed  their  reepectiTe  olBaea»  and  a  latpa  glHS^ 
stiff  bnndy  toddr  having  been  swallowed  as  a  reat«rativ»»  bs 
attended  upon  hu  friend  Bernard,  as  gay  as  one-and-twes^, 
to  Mr.  Gardiner's  church.  Here.  Mr.  Cooke,  notwItMsadlSf 
the  preacher' s  eloquence  and  his  own  eflbrta  to  the  ooatraryt 
fell  asleep,  to  the  no  little  annoyance  of  his  oompaalon,  mi 
the  amusement  of  those  near  bim,  and  nwoke  In  time  » 
walk  very  decently  out  of  the  rbiirch,  witb  tba  rest  of  the  i 
gregatlon.— />Hiitoj)*«  Z^  ofOooke,  eh.  JuviL 
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He  fter'd  its  early  hojiea  were  o'er, 
And  fleff  to  everlasting  day. 

O  drop  thy  mantle,  BBiated  shnde, 
On  some  surviving  patriot  name, 

Who,  grcAt  by  thy  example  roaile. 
May  yet  retrieve  a  iiatiou'i  bmel 


The  eloquence  that  wonders  wrouffht, 
And  nash'd  its  light  on  every  mind. 

These  gifts  were  thine,  immortal  Amesl 
Of  motive  pure,  of  life  sublime ; 

Their  loss  our  flomng  sorrow  claims, — 
Their  praise  survives  the  wreck  of  time. 

Dr.  GiinliDer  died  at  IlfirrowiMte,  England,  on 
a  tour  fur  his  health,  July  29,  1830,  ut  the  age  of 
•iity-five.' 

WILLIAM  DITNLAP. 

Tbk  fiither  of  Willinin  Diinlap  was  an  Irishman, 
and  caiue  to  this  couniry  as  an  officer  in  the  Eng- 
Kah  army  sent  out  to  attack  Quebec.  Ho  via* 
woanded  in  the  meiiiomhle  eogagement,  an)  nltvr 
the  war  resigned  hid  cotnraission  tind  aettleil  in 
Perth  Aiiibov,  New  Jenov,  where  hia  only  eon 
was  born,  February  Itl,  ITSG.  The  child's  earli- 
est instructor  was  a  l)enevolcnt  old  bachelor  by 
the  name  of  Thonuis  Uartow,  who  lived  in  a 
■pleaeant  eoCCige  earroundcd  on  three  ndea  by  a 
garden  tilled  with  choira  fruits,  and  well  slocked 
within  with  books  and  prints  to  all  which  the  kind 
old  gantleman  olhiwcd  liis  boy-friend  free  access, 
takiii);  great  delight  in  teaching  liitn  the  storj'  of. 
the  Iliad,  iEneid,  and  Paradise  Lost,  by  the  pic- 
turM  in  the  old  editions  of  Pope,  Dryden,  and 
Hilton.  This  plea^uit  intercourw  was  broken  up 
by  DO  lesian  event  tlian  tho  Aiiicricnn  Rovolutioiii 
ue  qaiet  old  gantlcinun,  a  Royalist,  retiring  in- 
land to  Bethlehem,  I'n.,  when  the  British  men-of- 
war  made  their  appearance  in  Kew  York  bay  at 
Uie  oat'<et  of  the  contest.  After  the  landing  of 
Hat  Brili-'li  on  Stnten  Islanil,  the  Dunlap  family 
removed  to  the  village  of  PJEicatawa  on  tne  Ran- 
tan,  where  they  remained  from  17T6  to  17T7,  the 
fiither  siding  wit))  the  Royalists,  In  1TT7,  they 
removed  to  New  Yoric,  and  WiUiani  was  sent  to 
school.  In  June,  17T8,  when  on  a  visit  to  Hr. 
Elliott's  omntry  neat,  an«rwards  the  original 
BoiWa  Snag  Ilkrhor,  "  while  playing  with  the 
tioyB  after  dinner,  he  was  atmck  by  a  bit  of  wood 
and  deprived  of  hiiri^teye.  The  medical  treat- 
ment which  ensued  pat  a  stop  to  any  further  re- 
gnlar  schooling.  W  lien  after  several  months  he 
was  allowed  to  nse  his  remaining  eye,  he  devoted 
Idmsetf  to  drawini;,  to  which  he  had  early  mant' 
fcsted  an  inclination.  In  17&4,  he  Wivi  «ent  to 
London  to  stndy  under  We*l,  where  he  reniained 
abont  three  years,  pasting  most  of  the  time,  as  he 
oandidly  oonfesjes,  "inunpn>titable  idlenes''."  In 
1786,  he  made  a  pedeitriun  tonr  with  Dr.Samuel 
L.  Uilcliill,  who  had  Just  received  his  diploma  at 
Ediobur^,  to  Oxford.  On  his  return,  he  settled 
in  New  York ;  married  Elizabeth,  iliiughter  of 
Benjamin  Woolsey;  and  wroteagday  which  was 
acoeptel  by  the  iiuuiagers  of  the  American  Com- 
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paiiy,  Hallam  and  Henry,  but  owing  to  green- 
room difficulties  tn  the  distribntitm  of  the  parts 
its  oft  po^puned  production  never  took  place. 
While  the  matter  was  in  sospense,  be  wrote  a  se- 
cond five  act  comedy,  entitled  Tht  Father,  in 
which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  "  fit "  the  lead- 
ing actors  with  parts,  and  the  piece  was  brought 
out  September  7th,  1789. 
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7^  Father,  afterwards  pnblishod  with  the  title 
of  7'he  Father  of  an  Only  Child,  is  the  best  of 
Dnntap's  plays.  The  piece  is  of  tlie  sentiinenttil 
school,  and  the  humor  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  pn>dnctions  of  Colman  the  younger,  and  Mor- 
ton. It  was,  however,  written  before  the  produc- 
tions of  these  dramatists;  and  the  aathor  seems 
entitled  to  the  originality  he  olaims  for  his  Tattle, 
a  rattling  gossip  who  will  bear  a  not  untavor^le 
comparison  with  his  brother  practitioner,  OUapod. 
Hie  scenes  In  which  be  is  introduced  are  eicellenL 
We  give  a  portion. 


Pnuit,  SMt/mi,  aadM,  TatOe,  Mr*.  SadUL 

Enter  Tattle. 

3ht.  Oh  Racket,  my  dear  fellow,  how  d'ye  do  I 

Jtaek.  lanid-)  So,  another  infernal  coxcomb! 

Till.  What's  the  matterl      You  don't  seem  waE 

How  d'ye  do,  mn'am  t    (_7h  Riinmrl)  Your  servant, 

■ir.     Ra(:ket,yoa  havenotiatroduced  melothisgen- 

Raek.  Captain  Rosport,  this  ia  tny  friend,  doctor 
Tattle. 

Tat.  Ye*,  air.   TaUlc  ;  Terebrate  Tattle.  M.D. 

Sack.  Doolor.  tills  iscaptain  Susport,  jost  acTTved 
in  the  lost  packet  from  Halifitz. 

7ht.  How  d'ye  dn,  sir)  I'm  verf  glad  to  sec  yon 
indeed.  Very  fine  potatoes  in  Haiifiii.  Racketl 
this  way.  Here.  Just  come  from  abroad  I  YouH 
recommend  me. 

Raet.  If  be  should  want  aphysiciiui,  1  ewtably 
will — -(luU/atidt)  ia  the  foB  fanpg  that  yon  wiU 
priaon  bim. 

7!tf.  lliaDk  yon;  Uiaok  yon.  Servant.  nu'aoL 
Fine  weatbar,  ba(    A  little  roioj,  but  that's  good 
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for  the  country.  {To  Jbuport)  A  fine  season  for 
ooughs  and  colds,  air.  O  Racket  1  my  dear  fellow, 
I  hiul  forgot  that  I  heard  of  vour  accident  No  great 
harm  done,  I  perceive.  What  «  tremendous  fall 
you  must  have  nad  t  Precipitated  from  the  scaffold- 
ing of  a  three  story  house,  and  brought  with  your 
oM  parietale  in  contact  witii  the  pavement,  while 
your  heels  were  suspended  in  the  air,  by  being  en- 
tangled in  a  ma^n*s  ladder. 

Rack.  Pooh,  Pooh !  I  tumbled  from  a  cow's  back, 
and  broke  my  nose. 

Tat.  Is  that  all  ?      Wkj,^  I  heard So.  so,  only 

a  contusion  on  the  pom  na»L  Ay,  ay.  I  was  called 
up  to  a  curious  case  last  evening. 

jRatk.  Then  I'm  off.  (  White  Tattle  it  tneaking. 
Racket  goet  out;.  mi^\Bu9p<nt  and  Mrs.  Racket  re- 
tire behind,  lamgkinp.) 

Tat.  Very  curious  case  indeed.  I  had  just  finish- 
ed my  studies  for  the  evening,  smoked  out  my  last 
cigar,  and  got  com^Mtably  in^ed.  Pretty  late.  Very 
diu'k.  Monstrous  dark.  Cnraed  cold.  Monstrous 
.  cold,  indeed,  for  tli*-8easo:i.  Y«ry  often  the  case 
with  us  of  Uie  faculty.  Called  ynff  at  all  times  and 
seasons.  Used  to  be  eo  vhea  I  irais  a  student  in  Pa- 
ris. Called  up  one  nigh^  to  a  dUndnMiaster,  who 
had  his  skuU  nioet  elegantly  finaotore^  his  leg  most 
beautifullT  lirake,  and  the  finest  dislocation  of  the 
shoulder  I  ever  witnessed.  I  soon  t>ut  the  sliouldcr 
in  state  to  draw  the  bow  again,  ana  his  leg  to  caper 
to  the  tune  of  it  As  for  the  head,  you  know  a 
dancing-master's  head,  ma'am,  (looking  round)  head 
— hejid— 'Oh !  there  you  are,  are  you  ?  I  bog  your 
pardon,  I  declare  1  thought  you  were  by  me.  So 
you  see,  madnm,  as  I  was  saying,  I  was  colleii  up  last 

night  to  witness  the  most  curious  cnsc {/ollowt 

tfienit  talking)    The  bone  of  the  right  thigh 

Re-enter  Racket. 

Rack.  So,  the  doctor  is  at  it  still. 

Tat,  Vm  gind  you've  come  to  hear  it.  Racket  The 
bone  of  the  ri^ht  thigh — (Racket  turtiM  atray)— The 
bone  of  the  right  thigh,  ma'am — {sfte  turtui  off) — 
The  bone  of  the  right  thigh,  captaii: 

Rnsp,  Ay,  you  must  have  gained  great  credit  by 
that  cure,  doctor. 

Tat.  Sir!  What?  O,  you  mean  the  dancing- 
master  I  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  I  am  sought  for.  I 
have  a  pretty  practice,  considering  the  partiality 
the  people  of  this  country  have  to  old  women's  pre- 
scriptions: hoar-hound,  cabbage-leaves,  robin-run- 
away, dnndy-grey-russet,  and  the  like.  A  young 
man  of  ever  so  liberal  and  scientific  an  education 
can  scarcely  mnke  himself  known. 

Mrs.  Rack,  But  you  have  made  yourself  known, 
doctor. 

TaL  Why  yes,  mn'am.  I  found  there  were  but 
two  methods  of  establbhing  a  reputation,  made  use 
.of  by  our  physicians;  so,  for  fear  of  taking  the 
wrong,  I  took  both. 

Mr*,  Rack,  And  what  are  they,  doctor! 

TaL  Writing  for  the  newspapers,  or  challenging 
and  caning  nil  the  rest  of  the  faculty. 

Rack.  These  are  methods  of  att'iining  notoriety. 

Mrit.  Rack,  And  notoriety,  let  me  tell  you,  is  often 
the  passport  to  wealth. 

Rutp.  Ha,  ha  ha!  He  is  a  queerity,  by  all  that's 
qnizzish! 

Rack,  He  is  an  insufferable  bore. 

Mtk  Rack.  O  no.  I  think  he's  very  amusing, 
now  and  then. 

Rwtp.  He  is  a  traveller.  I  think  yon  say. 

RoA.  He  has  traverseil  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many in  pursuit  of  science. 

itrt.  Rack,  But  iScience  travelled  &ster  than  he 


did,  and  cruelly  eluded  his  pursuit  Poor  doctor  f 
The  few  ideas  he  has  are  always  travelliug  post,  acd 
generally  upon  cross  roads.  His  head  is  hke  N 
York  on  May-day,  all  the  furniture  wandering. 

Re-enier  Tattle. 
Tat.  Racket,  I  forgot  to  tell  yon- 


Mr*.  Rack.  Could  i.ot  you  find  my  sister  f 

Tat.  I  want  to  tell  you,  madam,  of  a  monstrous 
mortification 

Rack.  Pooh,  pooh!  Nonsense!  Is  Caroline  at 
home  f 

Tat.  Who  ?  O !  ah !— I  had  forgot  I  don't  know. 
I'll  tell  you — ^I  had  ascended  about  half,  perhaps  two 
thirds  of  the  stair-case — case — Did  I  tell  you  of  the 
case  of  the 

Rack,  Nay,  stick  to  the  stair-case. 

Tat,  Na  I  must  descend.  I  happened  to  think, 
without  any  apparent  tmin  of  associat*^  ideas  lead- 
ing to  the  thought,  of  an  affair  that  happened  last 
night — nay  you  must  listen — it's  worth  hearing.  It's 
quite  likely  that  I  told  you  some  time  ago  of  my 
having  employed  a  professotr  of  the  mechanical  paK 
of  painting  to  delineate  my  name  upon  a  black  board 
to  put  over  my  door.  By  the  bye,  it's  a  very  mis- 
taken notion,  that  the  effluvia  arising  from  the  pig- 
ments used  in  this  branch  of  painting 

Rack,  Nay,  nay,  tlie  sign.  It  was  painted  and  pot 
over  your  door. 

Tat,  And  looked  very  well  too,  didn't  it  f  Vfay 
well,  I'll  assure  you,  captain.  Terebrate  Tattle,  M.  D, 
Large  gold  characters;  well  and  legibly  desiffuated 
This  striking  the  organ  of  vision,  or  lather  being  im- 
pressed on  the  retina  in  an  inverted  position,  like  the 
figures  in  a  camera  obscura,  and  thence  conveyed  to 
the  mind,  denoted  my  place  of  residence.  Ah  inge- 
'  iiious  device,  and  it  answered  my  purpose.  I  got  a 
cose  of  polypusses  by  it  immediately.  « 

Rusp.  Pray,  sir,  what  kind  of  instruments  are  they f 

Tat.  Nay,  sir,  polypusses  are 

Rack.  Nay.  but,  doctor,  tlie  sign. 

Tat.  Ay.  Right !  good !  So,  sir,  it  was  displayed, 
to  the  ornament  of  the  street,  and  the  edification  of 
the  posseugers.  Well,  sir,  last  night, — last  night  sir, 
somebody  or  other  took  it  down, — took  it  down, 
sir,  and  nailed  it  over  a  duck-coop.  *'  Terebrate  Tat- 
tle," say  the  gold  letters;  *' Quack,  quack,  qiuek," 
say  the  ducks.  Twas  illiberal,  curs<Hl  illiberal ! — 
What,  a  beautiful  fracture  of  the  o«  femoris  I  saw 
this  morning !  The  upper  portion  of  the  bone— 
•        ••••«•• 

Re-enter  Tattle. 

Tat  So,  Racket,  as  I  was  sayii  g 

Rack,  (disengaging  hitnsflf)  Infernal  puppy  1 
Tat.  The  upper  i>ortion  of  the  bone  beiug  yety 
much  shattered,  I  had  recourse  ti> 

Rack.  Excuse  me.  [JErit 

Tat.  So,  miss  Susannah,  the  ot/emorit — the  upper 

portion  of  the  osfeinorif 

Sux,  None  of  sich  names  to  me,  Mr.  Doctor  I  I 
don't  understand  being  called  names,  so  I  don't  Ox 
feminine  and  feminine  ox !  You  think  I  don't  kcov 
your  meaning!  It  shows  your  breeding,  so  it  do« 
Feminine  ox  I  La  souls!  [ExiL 

Tat.  Astonishing  ignorance!  Now  she  nnde^ 
stands  no  more  of  anatomy  tlian  I  do  of  making  • 
custard.  And  these  f^eof)le  will  not  be  tauffht  Yon 
might  as  well  attempt  to  pour  ipet-acnanna  down 
their  throats,  as  science  into  their  ears.      Well,  III 

Cublish  this  cose  of  the  fractured  os  fenioris.  If  oe* 
ody  will  hear  it,  perhaps  somebody  will  read  it; 
and  there  is  much  magic  in  print  Curions  sr<> 
Yes,  I'll  send  it  to  the  editor  of  the  American  Msfr- 
zine,  and  at  lenst  he  and  his  printeis  mnU  rend  it 

[&ii. 
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.  A  beievolent  old  officer,  a  lively  wife  who  re- 
forms a  dissipated  husband,  Platoon  a  servant, 
very  closely  after  the  model  of  Coqwral  Trim, 
Bosaniiah  a  simple-minded  Audrey,  Jacob  a 
German  servant,  and  Rusport  a  showy  British 
officer,  who  turns  out  to  be  an  impostor,  furnished 
the  remainder  of  the  varied  and  well  sustained 
dramatis  personaa.  The  piece  was  nuccessful,  and 
wa^  followed  by  an  Interlude  entitled  Da/rby^» 
Return,  This  was  written  for  Wignell,  the  actor, 
who  was  a  great  favorite  in  the  character  of  Dar- 
by in  the  "  roor  Soldier,"  to  which  it  formed  a 
sequel;  Darby,  after  various  adventures  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  returning  to  Ireland. 
Washington,  the  author  informs  us,  was  present 
at  one  of  the  representations. 

The  remembrance  of  this  performance  is  rendered 
pleasing  from  the  recollection  of  the  pleasure  evinc- 
ed by  the  first  president  of  the  U.Stotes,  the  immor- 
tal Washington,  who  attended  its  representation. 
The  eyes  of  the  audience  were  frequent^  bent  on  his 
countenance,  and  to  watch  the  emotions  produced 
by  any  particular  passage  upon  him  wns  toe  simul- 
taneous employment  of  all  When  Wignell,  as  Dar- 
by, recounts  what  had  befallen  him  in  America,  in 
New  York,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  inauguration  of  the  president,  the  in- 
terest expressed  by  the  audience  in  the  looks  and 
the  changes  of  countenance  of  this  great  man  became 
'intense.  He'  smiled  at  these  lines  alluding  to  the 
diange  in  the  government — 

There  too,  I  saw  some  m\f^ij  pretty  shows; 
A  revdlutton,  withoat  blood  or  blows, 
For,  M  I  anderstood  the  cunning  elves, 
The  people  all  revolted  from  themselves. 

But  at  the  lines — 

A  mao  who  fonirht  to  tree  the  land  from  wo, 
like  m4%  had  left  his  farm,  a  soldicrlnff  to  go, 
Bot  having  gain'd  his  point,  he  had,  Ukeme^ 
Bet«m*d  his  own  potatoe  gronnd  to  see. 
Bot  there  he  coald  not  rest    With  one  aooord 
He's  caU'd  to  be  a  kind  o^not  a  lord— 
I  don't  know  what,  he's  not  a  gr«itt  tnan  %xu% 
For  poor  men  love  him  Just  as  lie  wore  poor. 
Thef  k>ve  lUm  like  a  father,  or  a  brothw. 

DERMOT. 

As  we  poor  Irislmien  love  one  another. 

the  president  looked  serious ;   and  when  Kathleen 
asked — 

How  look'd  he,  Darbj  ?    Was  he  sh^rt  or  taU  ? 

his  countenance  showed  embarrassment,  from  the  ex- 
pectation of  one  of  those  eulogiums  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  hear  on  many  public  occasions,  and 
which  must  doubtless  have  been  a  severe  trial  to  his 
feelings;  but  Dnrby's  answer  that  he  hnAnot  teen 
Asm,  because  he  had  mistaken  a  man  "  all  lace  and 
glitter,  botherum  and  shine'*  for  him  until  all  the 
•  uiow  had  passed,  relieved  the  hero  from  apprehen- 
sion of  further  personality,  and  he  indulged  ih  that 
which  was  with  him  extremely  rare,  a  hearty  laugh. 

These  successes,  of  course,  brought  the  drama- 
tist in  close  relations  with  the  theatre.  Other 
Sieces,  tragic  and  comic,  from  his  pen  wore  pro- 
uced ;  he  appeared  once  upon  the  stage  himself, 
and  in  1796  became  an  associate  with  Hallam 
and  Hodgkinson  in  the  management  of  the  John 
Street  Theatre.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1798, 
the  company  was  transferred  to  the  newly  com- 
.  pleted  Park  Theatre,  soon  after  which  Dnnlap  be- 
came sole  manager.  On  the  30th  of  March  his 
fiTe.  act  tragedy  in  blank  verse  on  Andr^  wa3 


produced  with  success.    He  kept  the  theatre  well 
snpplied  with  other  pieces  m>m  his  own  pen, 
mostly  translations,  making  a  great  liit  in  a  ver- 
sion of  Kotzebue^s  Stranger ;  and  appears  to  have 
conduote<l    his  business  with   spirit  and  intelli- 
gence.    The  result  was,  however,  disastrous,  as  on 
the  22d  of  February,  1805,  he  closed  the  thentre  a 
bankrupt.    In  addition  to  this  misfortune,  he  was 
^^  a  debtor  to  the  United  States  as  a  security  for 
the  marshal  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  a  defaulter." 
During  his  management  he  had  kept  his  hand  in 
as  an  artist  to  some  extent  by  painting  ^*  some 
small  sketchy  likenesses"  of  Dr.  Elihu  II.  Smith, 
0.  B.  Brown,  and  other  literary  associates  of  the 
Friendly  Club ;  and  he  now  devoted  himself  for 
a  number  of  years  to  his  original  profession.    His 
paintings  were  chiefly  portraits.     In  1806,  ho 
again  became  connected  as  assistant  manager  with 
a  salary  at  the  Park  theatre,  and  so  remaine<l  uu' 
til  1811.    In  1812,  he  published  the  Memoirs  of 
the  great "  Star,"  George  Frederick  Cooke;  a  work 
which,  from  his  intimacy  with  the  actor,  he  was 
well  prepared  to  write,  and  commenced  a  maga- 
zine entitled  the  Recorder,  which  had  but  a  brief 
career.    The  numbers  were  collected  into  a  vo- 
lume with  the  title,  "  A  Record  Literary  and  Po- 
litical of  Five  Months  in  the  Year  1813 ;  by  Wil- 
liam Dunlap  and  others."      He  also  wrote  a  life 
of  his  friend  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  accompa- 
nied by  a  selection  ftx)m  his  literary  remains,  which 
he  says,  in  apology  for  its  unmethodical  arrange- 
ment, was  made  by  Paul  Allen  of  I^altimore,  and 
in  part  printed  before  the  work  was  placed  in  his 
hands.    In  1814,  he  received  the  apiK)intment  of 
Assistant  Pavinaster-General  of  the  New  York 
State  militia  from  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  a  favor 
which  he  attributes  to  the  good  offices  of  Wash- 
ington Irving,   then  one  of  the  generaVs  aides. 
This  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  year  1816, 
when  he  resumed  the  brush.     In  his  fifty-fifth 
year  he  painted  a  picture  18  by  12  feet,  after  the 
printed  descriptions  of  West's  "  Christ  Rejected," 
which  was  exhibited  in  most  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Unfted  States  with  success.    On  the 
5th  of  May,  1828,  he  opened  to  the  public  an  ori- 
ginal painting  18  by  14  of  "  Calvary."    This  ho 
also  carried  to  various  parts  of  the  Lnited  States. 
In  the  winter  of  1831  and  '2,  he  delivered  in  New 
York  two  lectures  on  the  fine  arts.    In  1833,  hir; 
History  of  the  American  Theatre  was  published, 
and  on  the  28th  of  February  following  he  received 
the  well  deserved  honor  of  a  complimentary  bene- 
fit at  the  Park  Theatre,  which  placed ^he  hand- 
some sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  in  his 
pocket.      His  History  of  the  Arte  of  Deeign  in 
the  Un\ted  States  was  published  by  subscription 
in  1834.    It  forms  two  octavo  volumes,  and  con- 
tains fuU  biographical  notices  of  all  the  artists  in 
every  department  of  design  in  the  comitry,abounds 
in  anec<lote  as  well  as  information  collected  witli 
great  pains  from  original  sources,  which  cannot 
be  found  elsewhere,  and  is  the  most  valuable  of  the 
author's  productions. 

In  1836,  he  published  a  novel  entitled  Thirty 
Years  Ago  ;  or  the  Memoirs  of  a  Water  Drinkei\ 
which  he  dedicated  to  "  all  Temperance  Societies." 
He  intHKluces  in  it  many  of  his  old  recollection  ? 
of  New  York,  bringing  in  the  moral  of  his  story 
in  the  disastrous  convivial  habits  of  George  Fre- 
derick Cooke,   whose  conversation  is  the  main 
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th«me  of  the  book.  The  old  Park  Theatre  and 
its  group  of  actors  figare  largely  with  the  no- 
tices of  the  inain  personages  of  the  city.  Dnnlap 
delighted  to  trace  its  historic  scenes,  and  has  pur- 
sued this  tlienie  agreeably  in  these  volumes  in  his 
cliapter  on  the  Battery ;  and  a  description  of  the 
Inauguration  of  Washington  at  Federal  Hall,  in  a 
dinner  party  conversation.  Among  the  incidents 
of  C<H)keV  life,  the  hoaxing  duel  with  Coo|)er  nt 
Cato's  is  described  with  humorous  effect  by  Dun- 
lap,  who  enters  with  gusto  into  the  grand  style  of 
his  favorite  subject,  whose  life  he  hud  written  in 
a  graver  measure. 

In  1837,  his  History  of  Km  York  for  Schools 
appeared  in  two  dno<lecinio  volumes.  This  lit- 
tle book  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween an  uncle  and  hi**  nephews.  It  is  niainlv  taken 
up  with  the  city,  and  contains  notices  of  the  men 
distinguished  in  art  and  literature  as  well  as  state 
affairs,  who  have  graced  its  annals.  The  pictur- 
esque incidents  of  tlie  Revolution  are  minutely  and 
vividly  depicted,  and  an  additional  historical  va- 
lue is  given  to  the  work  by  several  well  executed 
w<x)d-cut8  of  old  houses  and  other  interesting  lo- 
calities. The  book  closes  with  the  inauguration 
of  W&shington. 

His  success  in  this  effort  probably  induced  one 
of  a  more  elal)orate  character  on  the  same  topic. 
His  History  of  New  Kc'herlands^  Province  of 
New  York^  and  State  of  New  York^  appeai*ed  in 
two  octavo  volumes  in  1 839.  It  is  a  work  of  in- 
dustry and  re  earch,  and  contains  a  valuable  ap- 
pendix, occupying  half  of  the  second  volume,  in 
which  he  has  collected  a  number  of  curious  facts 
relating  to  manners  and  customs.  It  closes  at  the 
same  |>eriod  with  his  previous  history. 

Dnnlap  died  soon  after  the  completion  of  this 
work,  September  28,  1889. 


A  MiGirr  OH  Tns  ncMox  bitxk  with  cbasub  mathswi.— 

PBOM  TBS  BI8T0ST  OF  TUS  AimiCAlC  mXATSB. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  April,  in  the  vonr  1828, 
tliat  I  embarked  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  others, 
in  the  steamboat  Chancellor  Livingston,  for  Albany. 
After  the  bustle  of  leave-takirg.  and  the  various 
eefenioiiies  and  multifiirioos  acts  of  hurried  business 
which  daily  take  plaee  on  the  departure  of  one  of 
these  self-moving  notels  fttmi  the  city  of  New  York, 
I  had  leisure  to  look  around  me,  with  the  intention 
of  finding  some  acquaintance  ns  a  companion,  or  at 
least  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  ns  to  who  were  on 
boord. 

I  had  seen  many  faces  known  to  me  when  I  first 
entered  the  boat,  but  thev  had  vanished:  all  ap- 
peared, at  first  strange.  I  soon,  however,  observed 
James  Fennimore  CkMper,  tlie  justly-eelebratad  ao- 
velist,  in  conversation  with  Dr.  Francia  The  hist- 
mentioned  gentlenwn  I  had  loug  known,  but  with 
the  first  my  acquaintance  was  of  recent  date.  We 
had  occasionally  met  at  the  bookstore  of  Wiley,  his 
publisher;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  circum- 
stance I  am  now  recording  that  an  intimacy  took 
place,  which  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  very  great 
pieaeure. 

1  soon  after  noted  a  mnn  of  extraordinary  appear- 
-anoe,  who  moved  rapidly  about  the  deck,  and  occa- 
sionally joirrod  the  gentlemen  above  named.  His 
age  might  be  forty ;  his  figure  tall,  thin,  and  mus- 
cular ;  one  leg  was  phorter  than  the  other,  which, 
although  it  occasioned  a  halt  in  his  gait,  did  not  im- 
pede his  activity ;  his  features  were  extremely  irre- 
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gular,  yet  his  physiognomy  was  intelligent*  and  his 
eyes  remarkably  searching  and  expressive.  I  bad 
never  seen  Mathews,  eitlier  in  private  or  public, 
nor  do  I  recoUeet  that  I  had  at  that  time  ever  sees 
any  representation  of  him,  or  heard  his  person 
described ;  but  I  instantly  concluded  that  th»  was 
no  other  thnn  the  celebrated  mimic  and  player. 
Doubtless  his  dress  and  manner,  uhich  were  evi- 
dently English,  and  thnt  peculiarity  which  still 
marks  some  of  the  votaries  of  the  nistrionic  art* 
helped  me  to  this  conclusion.  I  say,  **  still  marks ;" 
for  I  remember  the  time  when  the  distinction  was 
so  gross  that  a  child  would  say,  '*  There  goes  a  play- 
actor." 

The  afternoon  was  uncommonly  fine  for  our  cli- 
mate in  the  cold  month  of  April  The  passengers 
generally  kent  the  deck.  We  had  not  gone  fiir  co 
our  voyoge  oefore  the  author  of  The  Spy  (for  he 
was  then  chiefly  known  by  that  foscinnting  work) 
accosted  me  neariy  thus : — "  I  understand  ft^om  Ma- 
thews that  you  and  he  have  never  met  He  is  on 
board,  and  has  expressed  a  wish  to  be  introduced  to 
you.    Have  you  seen  him  off  the  stage  P 

"  No^nor  on." 
Is  it  possible!    There  he  stands  with  Francis." 
I  have  been  noticing  that  figure,  and  had  come 
to  a  conclusion  that  it  was  Mathews.** 

*'  His  figure  is  odd  enough,  to  be  sure.  I  suppose 
you  know  that  his  lameness  and  the  deficiency  in 
the  regidar  symmetry  of  his  face  are  owing  to  hit 
being  thrown  from  a  gig,  and  very  much  iniured  by 
the  fall ;  but  these  defects  nre  not  seen  on  the  stage, 
or  are  turned  to  good  account  by  his  skill  in  nis 
profession." 

Part  of  this  passed  as  we  approached  the  subject 
of  the  dialogue,  and  I  soon  made  acquaintance  with 
Charles  Mathews.  He  introduce<l  the  subject  of 
George  Frederick  Cooke  and  his  Memoirs,  compK- 
mentcd  the  author  of  them,  and  of  course  made 
himself  affreeable.  Fennimore  was  very  attentive 
to  me,  and  appeared  to  wisli  my  gratification  by  a 
display  of  Uie  tnlents  of  Mathews,  who,  as  the 
novelist  afterwards  told  me,  was  at  his  sn^gestioB 
making  a  voyage  to  Albany,  that  he  roiglit  see 
something  more  of  America  and  Ameriean  manasn 
than  are  to  be  found  in  a  seaport  town. 

The  figure  and  manner  of  the  actor  were  suiB- 
ciently  uncommon  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
throng  of  men  usually  employed  in  active  busineM^ 
but  here  placed  in  a  situation  which,  of  all  othen^ 
calls  for  something  to  while  away  time ;  but  when 
some  who  traced  the  likeness  between  the  actor 
on  the  deckM)f  the  steamboat  and  the  actor  ou 
the  stage  of  the  theatre,  buxaed  it  about  that  this 
was  the  mirtli-inspiring  Mathews,  curiosity  showed 
itself  in  as  many  modes  as  there  were  vurietiss  of 
character  in  the  motley  crowd  around  him. 

This  very  natural  and  power^l  propensitr,  whish 
every  person  who  exposes  himsdf,  or  beraMf,  upon 
a  pnblic  stage,  to  the  gaze  of  the  mixed  multitude, 
wishes  ardently  to  excite,  was,  under  tlie  preieat 
peculiar  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  leisarOp 
expressed  in  a  manner  rather  annoying  to  the  hero 
of  the  souk,  who  would  now  have  wuliugly  appeared 
in  the  character  of  a  private  gentleoMiB. 

lliere  are  individuals  who  can  generally  oversooie 
this  difRculty  by  dint  of  character,  talent,  or  per- 
sonal appearance;  but  in  the  case  before  ua  there 
was  nothing  sufiicientl^  dignified  to  reprsss  the 
clownish  propensities  of  sueli  among  the  crowd  ia 
were  downs,  and  thev  were  not  a  few. 

Tlie  passengers  in  the  Chancellor  litiugrf^u  fiad* 
ing  themselves  on  the  Mme  boards  witb  tlie  cde- 
brated  Mathews,  and  at  liber^  to  gaae  withoel 
paying  for  it,  at  the  man  who  nad  dMigliftti  thcB 
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on  th«  stage,  gratified  their  curiosity  without  much 
•eremony;  and  whenever  Mathews  was  perceived 
to  be  stationary,  and,  with  his  usual  animation, 
amusing  his  immediate  companions,  the  watchful 
kmngers  closed  around  by  de^ees,  and  according  to 
aharacter,  feeling,  or  education,  became  distant  or 
nearer  auditors  and  admirers  of  the  wondrous  mat . 

One  clown,  in  particular,  followed  the  object  Oi 
bis  very  sincere  admiration  with  a  pertinacity  which 
deeerved  a  better  return  than  it  met  He  was  to 
MaUiews  a  nerfect  Monsieur  Tonson,  and  his  appear- 
ance seemea  to  excite  the  S4ime  feelings.  The  novelist 
and  physician  pointed  out  to  me  tiie  impei*tine:it 
curiosity  of  this  admirer  of  the  actor,  and  we  all 
took  some  portion  of  mischievous  delight  in  observ- 
ing the  irnt-ibility  of  Mathews.  It  increased  to  a 
ludicrous  degree  when  Mathews  found  that  no  effort 
or  ehange  of  place  could  exclude  his  tormentor  fro..i 
his  sight ;  and  when,  after  having  made  an  effort  to 
avoid  him,  be,  on  turning  his  head,  saw  Monsieur 
Tonson  fixed  as  a  statue,  again  listening  in  motio..> 
less  admiration  to  his  honeyed  words;  the  actor 
would  suddenly  change  from  the  animated  relation 
of  story  or  anecdote,  with  which  he  hail  been  enter- 
taining his  companions,  to  the  outpouring  of  a 
rhapsody  of  incoherent  nonsense,  uttered  with  in- 
credible volubility :  without  altering  his  foioner 
manner,  he  would  rattle  off  soinethiug  like,  **  Sar- 
dnnapalus  Heliogabalus  Faustina  and  Kitty  Fisher 
with  their  fourteen  children  Ceero{>s  Moses  Ariadne 
Robinson  Crusoe  Nimrod  Captain  Cooke  Bonaparte 
aad  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  had  a  long  confab  with 
Nebiichodonoxer  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the  pope 
on  the  best  mode  of  making  caraway  comfita.**  But 
be  found  that  this  only  made  his  admirer  listen 
more  intently,  and  open  his  eyes  and  mouth  more 
widely  and  earnestly.  As  happens  with  many  other 
orators,  the  more  unintelligible  his  nonsense,  the 
greater  was  the  admiration  of  the  auditor. 

We  hod  but  one  regular  meal  on  the  passage,  a 
▼ery  plentiful  supper,  at  about  seven  o'clock,  witli 
tea  and  coffee.  We  had  embarked  at  fi  P.  M,  and 
arrived  at  Albany  by  sunrising.  Tlie  meal  was  not 
sAited  to  the  haloits  of  Mr.  Mathews,  and  he  was 
offended  by  both  the  matter  and  manner  of  it ;  but 
when  the  preparations  for  sleeping  took  place,  and 
he  found  tnat  the  whole  company,  females  excepted, 
must  seek  reet  in  the  same  caoin,  some  in  beilhs  and 
others  accommodated  with  m.-ittresses  on  the  floor, 
his  feelings  revolted,  and  he  protested  against  taking 
rest  on  such  terms. 

To  this  feeling  I  am  indebted  for  a  night  of  much 
mmisement  1 1  should  be  unjust  if  I  did  not  add,  and 
•ome  instruciion.  1  had  secured  a  mattress  on  tlie 
floor  of  one  of  the  cabins,  and  should  have  dully 
slept  away  at  least  part  of  the  night,  but  that  Fen- 
nimore  Cooper  g.ave  me  intimation  of  Mathews's 
wish  to  sit  up,  and  of  his  (Cooper's)  success  in  obtain- 
ing the  captain's  cabin  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel, 
where  Mathews,  Francis,  and  himself  liad  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  a  supper,  whiskey-punch,  and  such 
eonvivinl  pleasure  as  could  be  extracted  from  such 
eireumstances,  and  such  a  meeting.  I  was  invited 
to  make  one,  and  readily  accepted  the  invitation. 

Seated  in  the  captain's  cabin,  and  freed  from  all 
annoyance,  Mathews  became,  as  usual,  the  fiddle  of 
the  company;  and  story,  anecdote,  imitation,  and 
song  poured  from  him  with  the  rapidity  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  stars  which  burst  from  a  rocket  on  a 
rejoicing  night  To  make  himself  still  more  agree- 
able to  the  senior,  he  introduced  the  memoirs  of 
(}eorge  Frederick,  with  that  flattery  which  is  deli- 
cious to  all  men,  and  peculiarly  so  to  an  author: 
"Tlie  story  of  Cooke  and  Mrs.  Burns,"  he  added, 
'*  you  have  told  remarkably  well,  and  when  I  have 


introduced  it  in  my  *  Youthful  Days*  I  have  always 
taken  your  words ;  but  Tom  Cooper  from  whom,  as 
I  understand,  you  had  it,  forgot  the  terminatio.i  of 
the  story, — ^the  real  dentmement^ — which  makes  it 
infinitely  more  dranmtic" 

All  joined  in  the  request  that  Mathews  would 
tell  the  story  in  his  own  way,  and  he,  nothing  loath, 
began : — 

"  I  waj  a  raw  recruit  in  the  Thespian  corps,  and 
it  was  my  first  campaign  in  Dublin.  Chance  made 
me  a  fellow-lodger  with  Cooke,  at  the  house  of  Mis- 
tress Burns.  1  had  looked  at  the  great  actor  with 
an  awful  reverence,  but  had  not  yet  been  honoured 
by  any  notice  from  him. 

**  In  getting  up  Macklin's  Love  d  la  Mode,  I  had 
been  cast  for  Beau  Mordecai,  and  assuredly  a  more 
unfit  represcntativjc  of  the  little  Jew  cm  scarcely  be 
imagined.  As  tall  as  I  now  am,  I  had  then  all  the 
rawboned  awkwardness  of  a  hobbletehoi/t  and  no 
knowledge  of  the  world  or  of  the  stage.  But  Mr. 
Cooke  must  be  shown  to  the  Dublin  public  as  Sir 
Archy,  and  there  was  no  other  Mordecai  to  be  had. 
I  was,  however,  perfect  in  the  words ;  and  if  I  mur- 
dered the  Jew,  I  did  it  impartially;  I  murdered 
him  *  every  inch.* 

**  After  the  farce,  I  tarried,  as  you  Yankees  say,  a 
eonnderable  iiine  at  the  theatre,  rather  choosing  U* 
linger  among  the  almost  expiring  dipped  candles  of 
the  dressing-rooms  than  to  seek,  through  mist  and 
mud,  my  lofty  but  comfortless  abode  in  Mrs.  Burns's 

garret ;  but  the  properly-mnn  gave  me  my  cue  to 
epart,  by  putting  out  the  lights ;  and  I  was  slowly 
mounting  to  my  bed,  when,  as  I  passed  the  room  of 
the  great  man,  I  saw  him  (the  door  being  open)  sit- 
ting with  a  jug  before  him,  indnlginff  after  the 
labours  of  the  evening.  I  was  stealing  by,  and  hnd 
already  one  foot  on  the  flight  of  stairs  which  led  to 
my  exalted  apartment,  when  I  was  arrested  by  a 
loud,  high-pitched  voice,  crying,  '  Come  hither, 
roang  man.*  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  senses :  I 
icjitated.  '  Come  in,*  was  repeated.  I  advanced. 
*  Shut  the  door,  and  sit  down.'  I  obeyed.  He 
assumed  an  air  of  courtesy,  and  calling  upon  Mis- 
tress Burns  for  another  tumbler,  filled  for  himself 
and  me.  '  You  will  be  so  kind,  my  good  Mistress 
Burns,  as  to  bring  another  pitcher  of  whiskey-punch 
in  honour  of  our  young  friend.'  '  To  be  sure  antl 
I  will,  Mr.  Cooke.'  The  punch  was  brought,  and  a 
hot  supper,  an  unusual  luxury  then  to  me.  After 
supper,  the  veteran,  quite  refreshed,  and  at  ease, 
chatted  incessantly  of  plays  and  players, — ^lashing 
some,  commending  others, — while  1,  delighted  to  be 
thus  honoured,  listened  and  laughed ;  thus  playing 
naturally  and  sincerely  the  part  of  a  most  agreeable 
companion.  After  the  thira  jug  of  punch,  I  was 
sufficiently  inspired  to  ask  a  few  questions,  and  even 
to  praise  the  acting  of  the  veteran. 

"  *  To  use  your  own  words,  as  I  have  often  before 
done,'  said  Mathews,  addressing  himself  to  the  bio- 
grapher, *  one  jug  of  whiskey-punch  followed  the 
other,'  and  Cooke  beg.an  to  advise  his  young  com- 
panion how  to  conduct  himself  on  the  real  and  on 
the  mimic  scene  of  life.  '  You  are  young,  and  want 
a  friend  to  guide  you.  Talent,  you  have ;  but  t:ilent 
without  prudence  is  worthless,  and  may  be  per- 
nicious. Take  my  word  for  it,  there  is  nothing  can 
place  a  man  at  the  head  of  his  profession  but  industry 
and  sobriety.  Mistress  Burns! — shun  ebriety  as  you 
would  shun  destruction.  Mistress  Burns!  another 
jug  of  whiskey-punch.  Mistress  Burns.' 

"  *  Oh,  Mister  Cooke—' 

** '  You  make  it  so  good,  Mistress  Bums ;  another 

"  *  Yes,  Mister  Cooke.' 

**  *  In  our  profession,  my  young  friend,  dissipation 
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IB  the  bono  of  hnndredd ;  "  villanons  company** — ^low 
company  leads  to  drinking ;  and  the  precious  time 
is  lost  which  should  have  been  employed  in  gaining 
Hint  knowledge  which  alone  can  make  men  respect- 
able. Ah !  tliank  you.  Mistress  Bums :  this  has  the 
true  Ilibernia  smack  f* " 

"  *  You  may  say  that,  Mister  Cooke.'  ** 

It  is  needless  to  remind  the  reader,  that  with  the 
aid  of  Mathews's  powers  of  imitation,  sometimes 
called  ventriloquism  in  this  humbugging  world,  all 
this  and  much  more  would  be  extremely  pleasant, 
and  the  more  especially  as  the  company  had  re- 
peatcil  supnlies  of  the  same  inspiring  beverage  from 
the  steward,  and  almost  as  gooci,  certainly  as  strong, 
OS  t!mt  of  Mistress  Burns's. 

Mathews  went  on  to  describe  tlie  progress  of 
Cooke'd  intoxication,  during  which  nis  protests 
against  drunkenness  become  stronger  with  each 
gloss.  He  then  undertook  to  instruct  the  tyro  in 
the  histrionic  art,  and  especially  in  the  manner  of  ex- 
hibiting the  passions.  Here  it  would  be  vain  to 
endeavour  to  follow  Mathews:  Cooke's  grimaces 
and  voice, — while  his  physical  powers,  under  the 
government  of  whiskey,  rebelled  at  every  effort 
ngai.'.st  tlie  intention  of  the  lecturer, — were  depicted 
by  the  mimic  in  a  manner  beyond  the  conceptioa  of 
even  those  who  have  seen  the  public  exhibition  of 
hu  talents :  here  all  was  unresti'aiiicd  gig  and  fun, 
ai:d  the  pnintiiig  truly  eon  amore,  and  glowing  from 
heart  and  glass. 

"  It  niiut  bo  remembered,*'  continued  Mr.  Ma^ 
thews,  "  that  I  was  but  a  boy,  and  Cooke  in  tlie  full 
vigour  of  manhood,  with  strength  of  limb  and  voice 
Herculean.  I  had  the  highest  reverence  for  his 
talents,  and  literally  stood  in  awe  of  him ;  so  that 
wiien  he  made  hia  horrible  faces,  and  called  upon 
me  to  name  the  passion  he  had  depicted,  I  was  truly 
frightened,— overwhelmed  with  the  dread  of  uffend- 
iag  him,  and  utterly  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  one  gri* 
mocc  from  another,  except  as  one  was  niare  and 
another  wosi  savage  and  disgusting:. 

"  '  Now,  sir— ol^erve — what's  that?' 

*  Revenge — * 

*  Kevejige,  you  booby  I     Pity !  pity !' 
Tlien,  after  making  another  hioeoua  contortion 

of  countenance,  he  cries. 
What  is  that,  sir?* 
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*  Very  fine,  sir;  very  fine,  indeed.' 

*  But  what  is  it,  sir  ? 


**  Forced  to  answer,  and  utterly  unable  to  guess 
the  meaning  of  the  distorted  face  which  he  then 
again  thrust  before  me,  I  stammered  out, 

•*  *  Anger,  sir.* 

**  •  Anger  I* 

"  •  Yes,  sir ;  arger,  to  be  sure.* 

"  '  To  be  sure  you  arc  a  blockhead  I  Look  again, 
sir,  look  ogoin!  It's  fear,  sir — fear.  You  playl 
you  aplayei  .' 

Mathews  then  exhibited  the  face  of  Cooke,  as 
he  distorted  it  to  express  the  tender  passion, — a 
composition  of  Satanic  malignity  and  the  brutal 
leering  of  a  drunken  sat^r, — and  imitating  Cooke'a 
most  discordant  voice,  cried, 
•  Tliere,  sir ;  that's  love.' 

This,"  continued  Matthews,  "  was  more  than  I 
could  bear:  even  my  fears  could  not  restrain  my 
laughter :  I  roared.  He  stared  at  first ;  but  imme- 
diately assumirg  a  most  furious  aspect,  he  cried, 

*' '  What  do  you  laugh  at,  sir !  Is  George  Frede- 
rick Cooke  to  be  made  a  laughing*«tock  for  a  booby  I 
What,  sir  1' 

"  Luckily,  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Bums  stood  with 
the  door  portly  opened,  and  another  jug  in  her 
bands.  *  You  must  pardon  roe,  sir,'  I  said,  with  a 
quickness  which  must  have  been  the  inspiration  of 
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whiskey,  '  btit  you  happened  to  turn  your  toft  and 
languishing  Iook  towards  the  door  just  aaMrs.  Burnt 
opened  it,  and  I  could  not  but  think  of  the  dangeroot 
etfect  of  such  a  look  upon  her  sex's  softt.essw' 

**  He  laughed ;  and  embracing  the  jug  as  the  good 
woman  put  it  down,  he  looked  at  Mrs.  Burns,  and 
with  some  humour  endeavoured  to  sing.  How  happjf 
could  I  be  with  Hiker ^  were  t*  other  dear  charmer 
awayy  but  with  a  voice  which  defies  art  and  nature 
for  a  comparison. 

**  Mrs.  Burns  now  protested  against  any  more 
punch  ;  but  after  some  time  agreed,  upon  Cooke's 
solemn  promise  to  be  satisfied  with  ouo  more  jug,  to 
bring  it 

"'But  remember  your  honour.  Mister  Cooke; 
and  that  U  tlic  jewel  of  o  jontleman ;  and  sure  you 
have  pledged  it  to  me,  you  have.' 

**  '  I  have,  my  good  Mistress  Bums ;  and  it  is 
*'  the  immediate  jewel  of  the  soul,"  as  you  soy.' 

«  *  I  said  no  such  thmg ;  but  I'll  be  as  good  as  my 
word ;  and  one  more  jug  you  shall  have,  and  the 
divil  a  bit  more,  jewel  or  no  iewel.' 

"  I  was  heartily  tired  by  ^is  time,  and  placed  mo 
hope  on  Mrs.  Burns's  resolution.  The  last  jug  came^ 
and  was  finished  ;  and  I  wished  him  good  night 

*  Not  yet,  my  dear  boy.* 

*  It's  very  late,  sir.' 

*  Early,  early  :  one  jug  more.' 

*' '  Mrs.  Burns  will  not  let  ut  have  it,  tir.* 

"  *  She  will  not  1    I'll  show  you  that  presently  !' " 

Then  followed  a  fine  specimen  of  imitation  ;  Ma- 
thews, as  Cooke,  calling  upon  Mrs.  Bums  (who  was 
in  the  room  below,  and  in  bed),  and  then  giving  her 
answers,  as  coming  up  through  the  floor,  in  the  man- 
ner called  ventriloquism. 

"  *  Mistress  Burns !  Do  you  hear,  MistrcM 
Burns  f ' 

"  *  Indeed  and  I  do.  Mister  Cooke.* 

"  '  Bring  me  another  jug  of  whiskey-pu|ieh.  Mis- 
tress Burasl' 

"  *  Indeed  and  I  won't,  Mister  Cooke  P 

"  *  You  wont  V 

**  *  Indeed  and  indeed  so  /  wonU.* 

"  *  Do  you  hear  that,  Mistress  Burns  f  (smashing 
the  jug  on  the  floorX 

"  •  Indeed  and  I  do,  and  you'll  be  sorry  for  it  to- 
morrow.' " 

He  then  regularly  took  the  chairs,  one  by  one, 
and  broke  them  on  the  floor  immediately  over  Mr& 
Burns's  heati,  after  every  crash  ciying,  **  Do  yon  » 
hear  that.  Mistress  Burns  f"  and  she  as  regularly 
answering,  **  Indeed  and  I  do,  Mr.  Cooke."  He  next 
opened  the  window,  and  threw  tlie  looking-glaM 
into  the  street 

*'  I  stood,"  continued  Mathews,  *'  in  a  state  of 
stupid  amazement  during  this  scene;  but  now  at- 
tempted to  make  my  escape,  edging  towards  the 
door,  and  making  a  long  stride  to  gain  the  garret 
stairs. 

"  *  Come  back,  sir !     Where  are  you  going  V 

"  '  To  bed,  sir.' 

"  'To  bed,  sir!  What,  sir!  desert  me!  I  com- 
mand you  to  remain,  on  your  allegiance !  Detert 
me  in  time  (»f  war  I     Traitor  I' 

"  I  now  determined  to  make  resistance ;  and  led* 
ing  pot-valiant,  looked  big,  and  boldly  answered, 

"  *  I  will  not  be  commanded  I  I  wiU  go  to  bed  f 

"  '  Aha !'  cried  the  madman,  in  his  highest  key, 
*  Aha  I  do  you  rebel  ?  Caitiff !  wretch  I  mur" 
dei-er !' 

"  He  advanced  upon  me,  and  I  shrank  to  nothinf 
before  his  flashing  eye.  *  Murderer  I'  and  he  seiied 
me  by  the  collar  with  Herculean  grip,  'Yon  will 

So !     I  will  send  you  to  the  place  you  are  fittest  for! 
[urderer,  I'll  drag  you  to  your  doom  I    1*11  give 
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you  up  to  Fate  I  Come  along,  caitiff  !*  and  ho 
dragged  me  to  the  open  window,  vociferating, 
*  'W^i^h !  watch !  murder !  murder  1'  in  his  highest 
and  loudest  kev. 

**  Immediately  the  rattles  were  heard  approaching 
in  all  directions,  and  a  crowd  instantly  collected. 
He  continued  vociferating,  *  Watch !  watch  I  mur- 
der !*  until  the  rattles  and  exclamations  of  the  watch- 
men almost  drowned  his  stentorian  voice. 

**  *  What's  the  matter  f  who's  kilt  f  who's  mur- 
dered ?     Where's  the  murderer  V 

**  *  Sflence  I'  screamed  Cooke,  *  hear  me  I'  All 
became  hushed.  Then  holding  me  up  to  the  win- 
dow, the  raving  tragedian  audibly  addressed  the 
erowd : — *  In  the  name  of  Charles  Macklin,  I  charge 
this  culprit,  Charles  Mathews,  with  the  most  foul, 
cruel,  deliberate,  and  unnatural  murder  of  the  un- 
fortunate Jew,  Beau  Mordecai,  in  the  farce  of  Love 
d  la  Mode.*  Then  pulling  down  the  window,  he 
cried,  *  Now  go  to  bed,  you  booby  I  go  to  bed  !  go 
to  bed !  go  to  bed  I* "  . 

The  steamboat  party  remained  together  until  near 
morning,  and  then  retired  to  rest  Let  it  not  bo 
supposed  thiit  they  imitated  the  folly  of  the  hero  of 
the  above  tale  because  whiskey-punch  has  been 
mentioned.  The  evening,  or  night,  was  one  of  real 
interchange  of  mind,  heightened  by  the  peculiar 
powers  and  habits  of  the "  very  extraordinary  his- 
trionic artist  who  gave  this  instance  of  Cooke's 
eccentric  and  pernicious  propensities. 

A  BOBITE  WITH   COOCK  AXD   COOPKR   AT   OATO'S— ntOM  THB  MX- 
MOIICS  or  A  WATXB-DBIKKES. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Cato  Alexander's  ?  Not  to 
know  "  Cato's,"  is  not  to  know  the  world.  At  least 
80  it  was  thought  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago. 
But  as  all  our  renders  are  not  supposed  to  be  nc- 
quainted  with  the  world,  we  must  point  out  the 
situation,  and  describe  the  localities  of — Cato't — that 
our  tale  may  be  duly  understood,  and  its  incidents 
appreciated. 

Between  four  and  five  miles  north-east  from  the 
building  called  in  New  York  the  City  Hall,  in  front 
of  which  we  first  met  our  readers,  and  introduced 
them  to  our  hero,  and  other  personages  of  note,  yet 
to  be  made  more  intimately  known — ^between  four 
And  five  miles  from  this  building,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  old  Boston-road,  stands  this  celebrated  tavern, 
owned  and  kept  by  Cato  Alexander,  and  called,  from 
the  landlord,  "  Cato^s." 

Cato,  the  keeper  of  a  road  tavern !  Alexander  the 
bearer  of  gin  toddy  to  a  whiskered  shop-boy  on  a 
Sunday!  Cato — ^^Alexander — what  awful  names! 
How  rail  of  associations  i  each  singly  denoting  the 
conqueror  of  self,  or  the  conqueror  of  the  world ; 
now  united  to  designate  a  servant  of  vicious  and 
pampered  appetites! 

Do  not  let  us  be  mistaken.  Cato  of  Cato's  was  no 
worse  a  mau  than  the  tens  of  thousands  with  whiter 
faces,  who  administer  to  the  pride,  passions,  and 
vices  of  the  multitude.  He  was  neither  more  nor 
leas  than  the  keeper  of  an  eating  and  drinking-house; 
one  whose  lawful  trade  is  to  tempt  to  excess,  and 
who  may  legally  live  by  administering  poison. 

It  would  puzzle  any  but  a  philosopher  to  find  a 
reason  for  that  preference  *'  Cato's"  has  enjoyed  for 
many  years  overall  the  many  receptacles  of  idleness 
and  intemperance  which  stand  invitingly  open  on 
the  roads  and  avenues  leading  to  and  from  our  moral 
and  religious  city.  lf>,  being  a  philosopher,  have 
found  it,  and  can  communicate.  It  is  preferred  to 
other  houses  of  refuge  from  temperance,  that  are 
known  under  the  appellation  of  retreatt,  (such  as 
"  Citizen's  Retreat,"  "  Fireman's  Retreat,"  "  Mecha- 
nic's Retreat,"  "  Old  Countryman's  Retreat,"  and  a 


hundred  other  retreats  from  public  notiee,  or  domes- 
tic duties,)  not  because  its  situation  has  more  of  rural 
retirement — for  it  stands  full  in  view  of  the  traveller 
or  way-farer.  It  is  not  a  retreat  from  noise,  for  thuU 
resounds  within ;  nor  from  dust,  for  that  it  invites 
and  receives  from  every  wheel  and  hoof  that  passes. 
It  is  not  preferred  because  it  enjoys  or  gives  its  vi- 
sitors better  or  more  extensive  prospects  than  its 
rivals,  for  it  commands  no  view  but  of  the  dirty  high* 
road,  a  cabbage-garden,  a  horse-shed,  and  a  sign- 
post ;  nor  is  it  chosen  for  that  the  breezes  of  ^ther 
land  or  sea  bear  health  or  refreshment  to  its  admir- 
ers ;  for  the.  land  rises  on  every  side,  barring  every 
wind  that  blows  from  visiting  it  too  roughly.  Nei- 
ther is  it  the  spacious  apartments  or  elegant  furni- 
ture that  ffives  it  preference,  for  its  inmates  aro 
cabined,  cnbbed,  and  confined  in  cells  like  aeorn- 
cups,  compared  with  the  halls  and  saloons  of  the 
town  hotels  and  gambling-housea.  But,  Mrs.  Cato  is 
a  notable  cook.  The  "  cabin  is  convenient"  There 
are  none  but  black  laces  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment We  feel  that  we  are  "  right  worshipful."  All 
ai'ound  is  subserviency.  Desdemona  saw  Othello's . 
visage  in  his  mind ;  it  is,  to  aomef  fdeaung  to  see  the 
bodge  of  subserviency  in  the  visage. 

•         »         •         •         •         »         m         • 

Leave  we  the  company  of  thought-drowners,  and 
meet  them  again  by-nndA>y.  Some  hours  had  pass- 
ed. Spiffard  had  tired  of  tlie  noise  of  the  tabic, 
wearied  with  flashes  of  merriment  not  inspired  by 
wit,  but  by  wine ;  not  the  genuine  and  healthj  pro 
geny  of  the  reasoning  faculty  when  indulgmp^  in 
sportive  recreation,  but  the  mere  empty  ebullition 
of  excited  animal  spirits,  without  the  guidance  or 
control  of  reason.  He  had  walked  up  and  down  the 
road  in  search  of  a  pleasant  place  for  retirement,  but 
finding  none,  scatca  himself  upon  a  bench  under  a 
building  erected  for  the  reception  of  water  drinkers, 
— it  was  the  horse-shed  in  front  of  the  house.  The 
tavern  has  a  piazza,  but  the  noise  of  the  revel- 
lers made  it  almost  as  disagreeable  as  the  smoke-ir- 
cumbered  dining-room.  Tie  tumult  increased  so  as 
to  reach  the  place  of  refuge  he  had  chosen.  Dis- 
cordant sounds  commingled  in  confusion,  the  mono- 
tony of  which  was  broken  by  the. high,  harsh, 
screeching  and  croaking  of  Cooke's  notes  of  inebria- 
tion. 

**rm  Tour  man,  sir! — a  dead  shot,  sir!  George 
Frederick  is  the  name  to  tow  a  yankee !" 

The  whole  party  now  issued  to  the  piazza,  and  af- 
ter a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  mode  in  which 
wounded  honour  was  to  be  cured  by  the  duello,  (a 
discussion  of  which  Spiffard  only  heard  pieces  or 
snatches  of  sentences,  as  "  ten  paces — five  paces, — 
yankee  actor,— dead  shot,"  they  descended,  and  took 
a  station  between  the  tavern  and  the  ^rse-shed 

It  now  appeared  that  Cooke  and  Cooper  were  to 
be  pitted,  not  as  actors,  but  as  duellists.  The  seconds 
were  busy  loading  the  pistols,  (an  implement  of 
death  or  amusement  always  kept  in  readiness  at  Ca- 
to'&^  Cooke  became  silent  and  dignified,  only  show- 
ing oy  increased  energy  in  his  step,  (not  olways  pro- 
perly applied,)  and  increased  colour  in  his  face,  the 
increase  of  his  ebrietv.  His  antagonist  was  oil  po- 
liteness— ^the  established  etiquette  with  those  who 
meet  to  murder.  The  seconds  aiid  witnesses  display- 
ed to  the  eye  of  the  waternlrinker,  or  any  other  rn- 
tional  animal,  that  they  were  all  so  far  blinded  then- 
selves,  that  they  coula  notsee  how  plainly  they  were 
exposing  their  supposedly  deep-hiaden  hoax  to  any 
clenr-sighted  spectator. 

Tlie  word  was  given.  The  two  tragedians  fired  at 
the  same  moment,  or  nearly  so.  Cooke's  second  took 
advantage  of  the  smoke  and  noise  to  thnist  a  stick 
through  his  principal's  coat,  to  produce  a  bullet-hole 
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at  the  same  time  he  threw  his   left  arm  around 
him,  as  if  for  support,  cryiog,  "He  has  hit  you, 


sir. 


But  Cooke  was  in  one  of  those  half-mad,  half-cun- 
ning paroxysms,  which  enabled  him  to  act  as  the 
subject  of  the  hoax,  while  he  in  reality  hoaxed  the 
hoaxers ;  and  enjoyed  all  the  pleasure  of  acting  the 
part  of  the  dune,  with  the  assurance  of  duping  those 
who  thought  they  were  playing  upon  him.  He  was 
assuming  the  madman,  and  sufficiently  mad  to  enjoy 
all  the  pleasure  which  "  only  madmen  know."  rre- 
tending  to  believe  that  he  was  hit  by  his  opponent's 
ball,  he,  with  n  force  which  only  madness  could  give, 
threw  out  his  left  arm,  and  hurled  his  officiously  de- 
signing second  several  paces  from  him,  reeling  until 
the  cow-yard  (the  court-yanl  of  the  establishment) 
received  him  nt  full  length.  As  the  smoke  evaporat- 
ed, Cooper  wns  seen  extended  in  mock  agonies ;  his 
second  and  others  of  the  party,  leaning  pver  him  in 
pretended  mourning. 

**Mr.  Cooke,  your  ball  has  passed  through  the 
lungs  of  pot>r  Cooper,  I'm  afraid.  The  surgeon  is 
examining  the  wound.     There  is  little  hope — ** 

"None,  sirri  I  never  miss.  He  is  the  tenth.  I 
am  sorry  for  him."  He  stalked  up  to  the  preteiided 
hurt  man  with  due  gravity.  This  was  a  precious 
opportunity  for  the  veteran  to  mingle  sarcasm  and 
mock  regrets,  and  to  pny  the  hoaxers  in  their  own 
coin,  stampt  anew  in  the  mint  of  his  brains,  and  be 
did  not  let  it  escape  him. 

"  Poor  Tom,  poor  '  Tom's  acold  I'  Fm  sorry  for 
him.  I'm  sorry  that  his  farthing-candle-lifc  was  ex- 
tinguished by  my  hand,  although  he  deserved  death 
from  none  more.  *  This  even-handed  justice  com- 
mends the  ingredients  of  our  murderous  pistols  to 
our  own  breasts.  I  warned  him  of  my  unerring  ahn ; 
but  tlie  *  thief  will  seek  the  halter.'  How  do  you 
find  his  wound,  sin*  ?** 

"  I  am  examining  it,  sir ;  I  am  torturing  him.** 

"  It  is  no  more  than  he  has  done  to  hundreds  of 
hearers." 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,  he  will  never  play  again." 

"Then  by  murdering  him  honourably,  I  have  pre- 
vented many  dishonourable  murders.  Shade  of 
^Jiakespeare,  applaud  me !  He  will  never  again 
murder  Macbeth  instead  of  Duncan,  or  throttle 
Othello  instead  of  Desdemoniu  I  am  a  second  Ma- 
homet overthrowing  idolatry  t  The  wooden  god  of 
the  Yankee-doodles  lies  prostrate!  Fie,  George 
Frederick,  to  triumph  over  a  block.  Farewell,  poor 
Tom  I  poor  enough."  This  was  said  over  his  shoul- 
der. "  I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  actor — 
but  let  that  pass,  while  we  pass  to  our  pious  medita- 
tionsL  Who  takes  order  for  tlie  funeral?  Bear  the 
body  in !"  When  sober  none  did  more  justice  to  his 
rival's  merit,  although  now  so  scurrilously  unjust 

"  He  revives,  sir.  There  is  hope  yet,"  said  the 
nnrgeon. 

"  Then  may  the  poets  mourn." 

While  the  pretended  dead  duellist  was  i^emoved 
into  the  house,  Cooke's  second  approached  him,  ex- 
claiming, *'The  horses  are  ready,  sir;  we  must 
fly.» 

"  Wtf  sir!  when  I  fly  or  creep,  I  choose  my  com- 
pany. George  Frederick  Cooke  never  flies  from 
danger.  Fly,  sir!  iif  the  idol  of  Yankee-land  lives, 
there  is  nothing  to  apprehend  from  his  worshippers, 
nothing  to  fly  from,  except  when  he  acts ;  and  if  he 
dies,  and  by  mtf  hand,  I  have  honoured  Atm,  and 
benefited  the  world."  So  snying,  the  hero  strutted 
most  sturdily  to  the  steps  of  the  piozza,  where,  feel- 
ing the  difficulty  of  ascent,  he  recollected  his  wound 
called  for  assistance,  and  was  supported  to  the  tnble, 
at  which  sat,  like  another  Banquo,  the  man  whose 
fall  he  triumphed  over. 


ALEXANDER  WILSON. 

AL£XAin>BR  W1L8ON,  tlio  first  to  claim  the  title 
of  the  AmericAD  Ornithologist,  was  bom  at 
Paisley,  Scotland,  July  6,  1766.  His  parents 
were  persons  in  humble  but  respectable  circum- 
stances, and  their  anticipations  for  their  son 
seem  to  have  looked  forward  to  a  time,  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  own  words, 

When,  clad  in  sable  gown,  with  solemn  air, 
Tlie   walls  of  God's  own  house  should  echo  back 
his  prayer. 

The  death  of  his  mother,  when  he  was  ten 

'  years  old,  and  the  re-marriage  of  his  father  not 

long  after,  pn>bal)ly  prevented  the  executi«m  of 

this  plan.    July  81,  1779,  he  was  apprenticed  to 

a  weaver,  and  an  entry  on  the  indenture,  dated 

,  "  Agst.,  1782,"  records  in  verse  the  expiration  of 

'  his  time : — 

I 

!  Be't  kent  to  n'  the  warld  in  rhime. 

That  wi'  right  mickle  wark  an*  toil. 
For  three  lang  years  Tve  ser't  my  time. 
Whiles  feasted  wi*  the  hazel  oiL 

He  continued  working  at  the  loom  for  four 
years  longer,  varying  his  labors,  as  during  his 
novitiate,  with  various  attempts  at  poetry.  One 
of  the  couplets  shows  tlie  restivenessof  his  active 
mind  and  body,  under  his  sedentary  and  mono- 
tonous employment : — 

Good  gods !  shall  a  mortal  with  legs. 
So  low  uncomplaining  be  brought. 

Al»ont  the  close  of  this  period  he  was  at  work  for 
William  Duncan,  his  brother-in-law,  under  whom 
he  had  served  his  apprenticeship.  Duncan  deter-  • 
mined  to  make  a  venture  as  a  pedlar,  and  Wilson, 
considering  that  occupation  a  much  more  appro- 
priate one  for  a  ^^  mortal  with  legs,*^  accomi>anied 
him.  Three  years  of  his  life  were  employed  in 
this  manner,  during  which  he  visitea  various 
portions  of  Scotland,  digressing  from  his  route 
to  all  place-i  of  literary  or  romantic  interest 
which  lay  within  reasonable  distance.  His  op- 
portunities of  observation  increase  d  his  taste  ibr 
writing,  by  furnishing  him  with  ample  material 
to  work  upon ;  and  we  tind  him,  in  1789,  making 
a  contract  with  Mr.  John  Neilson,  a  Paisley 
printer,  for  an  edition  of  his  noems.  He  added 
a  number  of  prospectuses  ^to  tne  varied  contents 
of  his  pack,  and  set  off*  afresh  with  pnrpa^es 
pleasantly  recorded  in  a  journal  which  he  kept  of 
his  tour. 

As  youth  is  the  most  favourable  time  to  establish 
a  man**s  good  fortune  in  the  world,  and  as  his  success 
in  life  depends,  in  n  great  measure,  on  his  prudent 
endeavours,  and  unwearied  perseverance,  I  have 
resolved  to  make  one  bold  push  for  the  united  inte- 
rests of  pack  and  poems.  S'or  can  any  one  justly 
bl.'imc  me  for  it,  since  experience  has  now  convinced 
m^,  that  the  merit  I  am  possessed  of  (which  is  cei- 
tainly  considerable)  might  lie  for  ever  buried  in 
obscurity,  without  such  an  attempt,  I  have,  there- 
fore, fitted  up  a  proper  budget,  consistirg  of  silin, 
muslins,  prints,  &c  for  the  accommodation  of  thnes 
good  people  wlio  may  prove  my  customers, — a  sufB* 
cient  quantity  of  proposals  for  mv  poetical  friends: 
and,  to  prevent  those  tedious  liarangiies,  which 
otherwise  I  would  be  obliged  to  deliver  at  every 
threshold,  I  have,  according  to  the  custom  of  tm 
most  polite  pedlars,  committed  the  contfenta  of  mj 
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pack  to  a  handbill,  though  in  a  style  eomewhat  re- 
mote from  any  I  have  yet  seen. 

ADTSSnSEMKNT  XXTSAORDnf ART. 

Fair  ladies,  I  pray,  for  one  moment  to  stay. 

Until  with  submission  I  tell  you, 
What  muslins  so  curious,  for  uses  so  various, 

A  poet  has  here  brought  to  sell  you. 

Here*s  handkerchiefs  charming;  book-musUns  like 
ermine, 

Brocaided,  striped,  corded,  nnd  checkM ; 
Sweet  Venus,  they  say,  on  Cupid's  birth-day, 

In  British-made  muslins  was  deek'd. 

If  these  can't  content  ye,  here's  nnislins  in  plenty. 

From  one  shilling  up  to  a  dozen. 
That  Juno  might  wear,  and  more  beauteous  appear. 

When  she  means  the  old  Thunderer  to  cozcil 

Here  nre  fine  jaconets,  of  numberless  sets. 

With  spotted  and  sprigged  festoons ; 
And  lovely  tambours,  with  elegant  flowers. 

For  bonnets,  cloaks,  aprons,  or  gowns. 

Now,  ye  Fair,  if  ye  choose  any  piece  to  peruse, 

With  pleasure  I'll  instantly  shew  it : 
If  the  Pedlar  should  fail  to  be  favor'd  with  sole, 

Then  I  hope  you'll  encourage  the  Poet 

Though  the  subscription  part  of  the  enterprise 
was  a  failure,  the  book  was  printed  in  July, 
1790,  and  the  author  again  made  his  rounds  to 
deliver  copie  ^  to  the  few  subscriber  \  he  had  ob- 
tained, and  sell  to  some  of  the  many  who  were 
not.  Pojtry  is  Kaid  to  be  a  drug  on  a  publisher's 
shelves,  and  can  only  be  an  active  commodity  of 
a  pedlar's  pack  when  its  proprietor  is  on  foot. 
The  second  tour  j)r()duced  a  disgust  to  the  busi- 
neis,  and  he  abandoned  it  for  the  loom  at  Paisley. 
That  had  not  been  long  in  motion  Iwifore  he 
heard  of  a  proposed  discussion  at  an  Edinburgh 
debating  siiciety,  composed  of  a  portion  of  the 
city  literati,  as  to  "  whether  have  the  exertions 
of  Allan  Ramsay  or  Robert  Fergusson  done  more 
honor  to  Scottish  poetry?"  He  borrowed  the 
poems  of  the  latter  [>oet,  worked  hard  by  day  to 
earn  the  means  to  travel  to  Edinburgh,  and  by 
niglit  at  a  poem,  7^  Lnurel  Diaput^a^  which  he 
r^d  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  discn^sion, 
before  the  assembled  "Forum."  The  audience 
did  not  agree  with  him  in  his  preference  of  Fer- 

SiHSon,  but  the  merits  of  the  performance  gained 
m  friends — ^among  others,  Dr.  Anderson,  for 
whose  periodical  of  the  Bee  he  became  a  contri- 
butor. 
Before    leaving   town  he  recited  two  other 

?)enis,  Rob  ana  Bingan^  and  The  Loss  o*  the 
^aek^  and  [mblished  with  his  friend  £l)enczer 
Piclcen,  who  had  taken  the  part  of  Ranusay  in 
blank  verse,  a  pamphlet,  entitled  The  Laurel 
Disputed;  or^  the  Merits  of  Ail-an  Ramsay  and 
Boiert  Ferrffisson  Contrastel^  in  Two  Poetical 
Essays,  hy  E.  Picken  and  A.  Wlhon.  On  return- 
ing to  Paisley,  when  his  funds  were  exhausted, 
his  Edinburgh  success  induced  him  to  bring  out 
a  second  edition  of  his  i)0*3ms.  The  volume^  >vith 
the  title.  Poems,  Hamoroxu,  Satirical,  and  Serious, 
was  issued  immediatc^ly,  and  the  author  again 
attempted  to  be  his  own  book:>eller,  and  again 
fiHled. 

la  1792,  his  poem  of  Watty  and  Meg  was  pub- 
lished anonymously.  It  met  with  very  great 
sncoess — one  hundred  thousand  copies  being  sold 
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within  a  few  weokf — \nd  receiv  »d  the  high  honor 
of  being  attributed  to  Burns.  This  was  a  great 
gratification  to  the  author,  who  entertiiined  a 
high  regard  for  the  great  poet,  and  had  i)rtv 
viously  made  his  acquaintance  by  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Burns  on  the  first  publication  of  his 
poems,  in  which  he  objected  to  some  on  the  score 
of  immorality.  Burns  replied  he  was  so  used  to 
such  communications  that  he  usually  i)aid  no 
attention  to  them ;  but  that  as  Wilson  showed 
himself  to  be  a  good  poet,  he  would,  in  this  in- 
stance, vindicate  himself.  Wilson  afterwards 
visited  Burns  at  Ayrshire. 

A  dispute  arising  between  the  manufacturers 
and  weavers  of  Paisley,  Wilson,  in  the  interest  of 
the  latter,  wrote  several  satirical  poems  against 
the  former,  which  were  handed  around  in  MS. 
One  of  these.  The  Shark,  or  Long  Mills  Detected, 
he  sent  in  manuscript  to  the  person  it  attacked, 
with  an  offer  to  sui)pre-4  it  for^rd  guineas.  For 
this  he  was  prosecuted,  and  on  conviction  sent  to 
jail  for  a  few  days,  and  to  burn  his  poem  in  pub- 
lic. The  latter  portion  of  his  sentence  was  put 
in  execution  on  the  sixth  of  Febniary,  1793.  In 
consideration  to  his  feelin;?s  no  public  notice  was 
given,  and  the  act  was  witnc-^sed  only  by  the 
chance  passers-by.  The  poem  had  already  been 
secretly  printed  after  the  commencement  of  the 
prosecution,  in  the  preceding  May.*  This  occur- 
rence was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  caus^  of  bii 
emigration  to  America.  Tlio  others  were  hi^ 
sympathy  with. the  democratic  spirit  of  the  early 
days  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  caused 
him  to  be  suspected  by  the  autliorities,  the  hope- 
lessness of  bettering  his  condition  in  the  old 
world,  and  the  alluring  prospect  of  |)olitical  and 
pecuniary  independence  held  out  by  the  new. 
After  living  for  four  months  at  the  rate  of  a  shil- 
ling a  week,  he  saved  money  enough  to  pay  for 
his  passage,  walked  to  Port  Patrick,  sailed  to 
Belfast^,  and  thence  embarked  as  a  deck  passen- 
ger for  America. 

He  landed  at  Newcastle,  Delaware,  July  14, 
1794,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  Philadelphia, 
distant  thirty-three  miles,  on  foot,  shooting  on  the 
way  a  bird  of  the  red-headed  woodpecker  species, 
the  commencement  of  his  omitholo^cal  pursuits. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  city,  he  worked  for  a  time 
at  copperplate  printing  with  one  of  his  country- 
men, and  afterwards  tried  his  old  avocations  of 
weaving  and  peddling.  These  were  abandoned 
in  1794  for  school-keeping.  lie  connnenoed  this 
portion  of  his  career  neiir  Frankford,  which  he 
8(X)n  abandoned  for  a  better  position  at  Miles- 
town,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  century,  diligently  em- 
ploye<l  in  repairing  the  deficiencies  of  his  own 
education,  as  well  as  laying  tlie  foundations  of 
that  of  the  children  in  his  charge.  lie  also 
indoctrinated  himself  in  Amerio^m  politics,  deli- 
vered an  oration  On  the  Power  and  Value  of 
National  Liberty,  and  wrote  the  song,  Jefferson 
and  Liberty,  about  this  period. 


•  A  fc^  years  b«'foro  his  death  Wilson  sent  for  hb  brother 
Dnvidi  t»  join  him  in  America.  David  bron;rht  with  him 
copies  of  these  satires,  "which  he  had  collected  with  some 
!  tronble,  and  presented  them  to  his  broliier.  Tiie  author.  l>ow- 
'  ever,  at  once  threw  thorn  in  the  Are,  sayinar:  "TIjc^^  were  the 
'  follies  of  youth;  and  liad  I  taken  my  good  old  father's  advloe, 
I   they  never  would  have  seen  the  ii^nt^* 
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In  1803  ho  took  cho:^  of  &  seminaiy  near 
Gray's  Ferry,  on  the  Sthuyikill,  four  miles  frcnn 
Phimdelphia.  Tliis  bniugbt  him  into  comiiiimi- 
cation  witli  two  valunble  friyiidB,  William  Bar- 
troui  the  iiaturulist,  ami  LatvBun  the  engraver, 
nia  leisure  hours  were  now  devoted  tii  the  pur- 
BDit  to  which  he  wbs  becoming  more  and  more 
attached — that  of  Oruithologj-. 


iB  BDttle  (lie  writes  to  Bartrani)  to  think, 
that  while  others  are  immeraed  in  deep  KheoiM  of 
■peculation  and  aggraiidiieineat,  iu  building  towns 
ud  purchaaiiig  plantations,  I  am  entranced  in  con- 
templation over  the  plumsj^  of  n  lark,  or  gating 
like  a  despairing  lovpr  on  the  lineonienta  of  an  owf 
While  oUien  are  hoarding  up  their  baga  of  money, 
without  the  power  of  enjojuig  it,  I  era  collecling, 
without  injuring  my  coneeience,  or  wonndiag  my 
peace  of  miud,  thoae  beautiful  spcci mens  of  Nature  g 
works  that  are  for  ever  pleasing.  J  have  had  live 
erows,  hawks,  ind  owl« ;  opowums.  squirrels,  snakes, 
licards,  Ac,  so  that  my  room  hns  sometimes  re- 
minded me  of  Noah's  ark  ;  but  Noah  bad  a  wife  in 
one  corner  of  it,  and,  i:i  this  particular,  our  parallel 
does  not  altogether  tally. 

I  receive  every  subject  of  natural  history  that  is 
brought  lo  me;  and,  though  they  do  not  march  into 
my  ark  from  ^1  quarters,  as  they  did  into  that  of 
our  great  ancestor,  yet  I  fliul  means,  by  the  distri- 
bution of  a  few  fivepenny  bilt,  to  make  them  find 
the  way  fMt  enough.  A  boy,  not  long  ngo,  bronght 
me  a  large  basketful  of  crows.  I  expect  his  next 
load  will  be  bull  frt^  if  I  don't  soon  iesne  orders 
to  the  contrary.  One  of  mv  boys  caught  a  mouse  in 
school,  B  few  days  ago,  and  directly  marched  up  to 
me  with  his  prituiier.  I  set  about  drawing  it  that 
same  evening  ;  and  all  the  while  the  pnntinga  of  its 
little  heart  shewed  it  Ui  be  in  the  most  extreme 
agonies  of  fear.  I  hwl  intended  to  hill  it.  in  order 
to  fli  it  in  the  claws  of  a  sluffcd  owl ;  but,  happen- 
ing to  spilt  a  few  drops  of  water  nenr  where  it  was 
tied,  it  lapped  it  up  with  such  eagerness,  amUooked 
in  my  face  with  such  an  eye  of  supplicating  terror,  as 
perfcctir  OTcrcame  me.  1  immediately  untied  it.  and 
restored  it  to  life  and  liberty.  Tlie  ngonies  of  a 
prisoner  at  the  stake,  while  the  fire  and  initrnmenta 


of  torment  are  j>repar{n^  could  not  be  more  b«tm:« 
thnn  the  BufFenngs  of  tliat  poor  mouse ;  and,  insigai- 
ficnnt  as  the  object  wm.  1  felt  at  that  moment  the 
sweet  sensations  that  merey  leaves  on  the  mind  when 
she  triumphs  over  cruelty. 

A  letter  written  a  little  after,  in  Jnne,  1808, 
shows  thnt  tlio  amateur  amusement  was  about 
becoming  the  engrosaing  occu|istion  of  his  life. 
Addressing  a  friend  at  Poislcy,  he  says:  '^Clcae 
application  to  the  dotieti  of  my  profewion,  which 
I  Dave  followed  since  November,  1795,  baa  deeply 
injured  my  constitution;  the  more  tto,  that  mj 
rumbling  dis|>osition  was  tlie  worse  calculated  of 
any  one  s  iu  the  world  for  the  austere  regnlul^ 
of  a  Icuchcr's  life.  I  have  had  many  pnisnita 
since  I  left  Scotland — mathematics,  the  Getmao 
language,  music,  drawing,  &c.,  and  I  am  now 
about  to  make  a  collection  of  all  our  finest  birds." 
The  Inbiirs  to  whieli  he  refers  had  been  undergone 
to  supply,  not  onlv  his  nwn  simple  wants,  bnt 
also  tnose  of  a  nephew,  who  with  nii  family  had 
settled  on  a  fann,  of  which  Wilson  und  the 
nephew  were  joint  owners,  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  One  of  his  various  oocupationa  had  been 
to  contribute  a  number  of  poems,  among  otbw* 
his  Solitary  Tutor,  to  Charles  Brockden  Brown's 
Literary  Sagtai«t. 

In  October,  1804,  Wilson,  with  two  frieoda, 
mode  a  pedestrian  tour  to  tiie  Falls  of  Ningaa. 
Winter  overtook  them  on  tht'ir  return,  in  Norem- 
ber,  near  Cavngn  Lake.  One  of  his  companicn* 
tarried  with  his  relatives  nntil  the  spring,  and  the 
other  availeil  iiimsetf  of  a  te^  fatigning  mode  of 
transportntiim  than  that  afforded  by  bis  legs ;  bat 
Wilson  trudged  on  with  his  gun  throogh  the 
snow  "  mid-leg  deep,"  and  arrived  home  in  the 
bewnning  of  December,  after  a  jonniey  of  1267 
miles,  and  an  absence  of  GO  days.     One  result  of 


9o  far  am  I  from  being  ufiefied  with  what  I  have 
seen,  or  discouraged  by  the  htignes  which  every 
traveller  must  submit  to,  that  I  feci  more  eager  thsa 
ever  to  commence  some  more  extensive  expedition, 
wlicrc  scenes  and  subject*,  entirely  new  and  geae- 
rally  nuknown,  might  reword  my  curiositT;  ani 
where.  |>crbaps,  my  humble  acquisitions  might  odd 
something  to  the  stores  of  knowledge.  For  all  the 
hamrds  and  privatioiu  incident  to  such  an  undertak' 
ii^g,  1  feci  confident  in  my  own  spirit  and  resolntioa. 
With  iio  family  to  enchain  my  affections;  no  tics 
but  those  of  friendship  ;  with  the  most  ardent  km 
to  my  adopted  country  ;  with  a  corutitution  whidi 
hardens  amidst  fatigues ;  and  with  a  disptsitioB 
sociable  ai]d  open,  which  can  find  itself  at  borne  }lj 
nn  Indian  fire  m  the  depth  of  the  woods,  aa  weQ  m 
in  the  best  apartment  of  the  civilized  ;  for  Otat. 
and  some  other  reasons  that  invite  me  away.  I  DS 
determined  to  become  a  traveller. 

yed  his  leisu ,. 

rawing  and  coloring.     He 
also  practised  the  art  of  etching,  and  endecnn' 
engage  his   friend  Lawson*  in  his  [vqfecK^ 


•  Aleisnder  Lswson  yni  bom  st  Lsnurfc.  fkollud.  ts  IW 
M  tlir^  >n  or  tlitsen  he  rrDiovcd  In  MsDcbestir.  H(a4 
devBlopBil  >  <»1>  for  bli  fotnrs  purtoll,  conimunciiij.  sftB  r- 
l&K  ^Is  CDnv-book»  «1lh  pketcbts.  bj  rn«TBvlng  os  tDw 
pennlt*  with  tbe  point  (rfaknllh.    Ha  Butwi^JsdalM' 
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pnbUc&tion  on  American  Omithnti^j,  bnt  with- 
out Buooess.  Obslades  did  not,  however,  change 
his  purpose.  He  declareil  bis  inteution  ta  go  on, 
thongh  the  effort  cost  him  his  Ufe.  "  If  ho,"  he 
eaid,  "I  shall  at  least  leave  a  amall  beacon  to 

Kint  out  where  I  perished."  lie  wrote  ta  Jef- 
son  in  1806,  requesting  employment  in  the  es- 
pedidons  fitting  out  for  tUe  sarvey  of  the  western 
territory.  No  rejjy  was  received  to  the  applica- 
tion ;*  but  private  enterprise  was  now  aljout  to 
fhmiah  the  means  for  the  execotion  of  his  long 
cherished  project.  William  Bradford,  the  pub- 
Usher,  of  Piiiladelphia,  engaged  Wilson  to  su[>er- 
intend  a  new  edition  of  Reel's  Cyeioptodia,  which 
he  was  desirous  of  issning.  The  liberal  sokry 
which  be  paid  enabled  bis  editor  to  abandon  the 
drudgery  of  schuul-kaeping,  and  devote  himself 
to  this  work,  which  progressed  so  well  in  his 
hands  that  the  publisher  agi'eed  to  undertake  the 
OmitholojT'.      Ho  worked   so   nnretnittingly  in 

n paring  for  the  press  that  his  health  began  to 
As  a  relaxation,  he  undertook  a  pedestrian 
exooraion  through  PennHylvania  in  Augnst,  1607, 
from  whiiA  he  returned  with  new  vigor  to  the 
desk. 

The  first  of  the  nine  volnmea  contemplated  was 
published  in  Supteuiber,  1H08,  the  edition  consist- 
ing of  only  two  Imndred  copied.  The  plates 
were  engraved  by  Lawson.  In  the  same  month, 
the  author  set  out  for  the  eastward  to  procure 
anbscribers.  His  letter^*  record  tlie  various  modes 
<tf  reception  be  encountered. 

I  have  (he  writes)  purposely  avoided  Kaying 
any  thing,  either  good  or  bad.  on  the  enconmge- 
meat  I  have  met  vith.  I  shall  only  say,  tliat  amung 
the  many  thousands  that  have  euiuiined  my  book — 
•od  among  these  vere  men  of  the  Unt  cbarnct«r  for 
taate  and  literature — I  have  heard  nothing  but  ei- 
premions  of  the  liigheat  admiralion  and  eeteem.  ir 
I  have  been  miataken  in  publiahiag  n  work  too  good 
lor  the  country,  it  is  a  fiult  Dot  likely  to  be  Boon 
repented,  nad  will  jiretty  severely  correct  il«elC 
Bat,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  these  matters,  I 
shall  not  sit  down  with  folded  hands,  whilst  any 
thing  can  be  done  to  curry  my  point,  since  Qod  helps 
Ihem  who  help  theoiselvea.  1  am  Qxing  corres- 
pondents in  every  corner  of  these  northern  regions,  ' 
Bke  to  many  pickets  and  out-posts  ;  ea  tliat  scarcely 
m  tcrttt  or  fif  shall  be  able  to  pass  along  from  York 
to  Canada  but  I  shall  get  intelligence  of  iL 

I  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  Saturday  in  New- 
ark, where  my  book  attracted  as  mnny  starers  as  a 
bear  oraoomniothwould  have  done;  and  I  arrived 


Btfb  to  mkr  blm  ■  gnvrr  from  his  dcKrlgiMo 
■id  ■mnsi'd  Unuair  u  b*  dnok  his  nig  ofu  evei; 
■Matfiw^  powtor  tankird.    Thlrtv^lx  jaus  . 
noni  6i  tbo  United BI•It^h*  beard*  tnTclle- - 
Inabevn  shown  thb  tankArd  bj  the  InnkAeper  c 
ttan  riMiienied.    At  ihe  we  ariwrni^be  emb 
.  riok  and  •Hablisbed  hlrnMlf  In  Phllsdelphli. 
inisoa  Ibnn  Ui  ebler  work. 

*  **  Bow  often,"  Bsje  Audnbon,  spesklu  nf  his  own  nccp- 
tteo  t  WHUllirbm,  -  did  1  think  of  the  error  commlllcd  by 
Wnson.  wben.  TnsUad  of  going  tn  Wsshlnpon  and  pTSHDIInn 
hlPWOlf  to  PrMtdonL  Jattenoa,  be  fOrvarded  hLs  anpllcatloo 
throogh  u  ODoertaIn  uedlDm.  He.  like  Qivseir,  woiild  doabt- 
leas  bar*  been  Reelvcd  witb  Ikjar.  and  obtatned  big  detlre. 
Haw  often  bare  1  thoa^l  of  Ibr  ImprestiDii  |  ■ 


M  dlwrlmlnatlnic  and  learned  Prcstdnnt, 


in  New  York  the  same  evening.  The  next  day,  1 
wrote  a  number  of  letters,  enclosing  copies  of  the 
proapectns  to  different  gentlemen  in  towtL  In  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  I  took  my  book,  and  waited 
__  .   _!.  .r  .L._.  gentlemen  to  whom  I  bad  written 


lumbia  College  expressed  much  «i 


o  feel  all  the 


pride  o(  nntional  pftrtiftlity  K 
men ;  and  would  have  done  me  any  fnvonr  in  his 
power.  I  spent  the  whole  of  this  week  troversii]g 
the  streets,  from  one  particulnr  liouse  to  nuother, 
till.  I  believe,  1  became  almost  as  well  known  as  the 
public  crier,  or  Che  clerk  of  the  market,  for  I  could 


00  reaching  Hartford,  I  waited  on  Mr.  G.  a 
member  of  Congress,  wlio  recommended  me  to  seve- 
ral otlien,  particularly  Hr,  W.,  a  gentleman  of  taste 
and  fortune,  who  was  extremely  obliging.  The  pub- 
lisher of  a  newspaper  here  expressed  the  hignest 
admiration  of  the  work,  and  has  since  paid  many 
handsome  compliments  to  it  in  his  pubhcation,  as 
three  othereditorsdidin  New  York.  This  is  a  species 
of  currency  that  will  neither  purchase  plates,  nor 
pay  the  printer;  but.  neverthelvee,  it  is  ffrnti^ing 
to  the  vanity  of  an  author, — when  nothing  better 
can  be  got. 

1  travelled  on  through  New  Hampshire,  itopung 
at  every  place  where  I  was  likely  to  do  any  busi- 
ness; and  went  as  fnr  east  as  Portland,  in  Maine, 
where  I  staid  three  days;  and,  the  aupreme  court 
being  theu  sitting,  I  had  on  opportunity  of  seeing 
sod  couveraiog  with  people  &om  the  remotest  boun- 
daries of  the  Cnited  States  in  this  quarter,  and  re- 
ceived much  interesting  information  from  them  with 
regard  to  the  birds  that  frequent  these  northern 
regioua  From  Portland,  I  directed  my  course 
across  the  country,  among  dreary,  savage  ^eus.  and 
mountains  covered  witli  pinea  and  hemlocks,  amid 
whose  black  and  half  burnt  tmnks,  the  everlasting 
rocks  anil  stones,  that  cover  tilts  country,  "grinned 
horribly."  One  hundred  and  fifty -seven  nules 
brouglit  me  to  Dartmouth  College.  New  Hampshire, 
on  the  Vermont  line.  Here  I  pnid  my  addresses  to 
the  reverend  fathers  of  literature,  and  met  vilh  a 
kind  and  obliging  reception.  Dr.  Wheelock,  the 
President,  made  me  eat  at  his  table,  and  the  profes- 
sors vied  with  each  other  to  oblige  me. 

I  eipect  to  be  in  Albany  in  five  days;  and.  If 
the  l^islntnre  be  sitting,  I  shall  be  detaineil  perhaps 
three  days  there.  In  eight  days  more,  I  hope  to  be 
in  Philadelphia.  I  have  laboured  with  tlie  leal  of 
a  kiliglit-crrant.  in  exhibiting  this  book  of  mine, 
whereier  I  went,  travelling  with  it.  like  a  beggar 
with  his  bantling,  from  town  to  town,  and  from  one 
country  to  annther,  I  have  been  loaded  with 
praises,  with  eornplimenle,  and  kindnesses, — shaken 
almost  to  pieces  in  stage  coaches  ;  I  liave  wandered 
among  strangers,  hearing  the  same  O's  and  Ah's.  and 
telling  the  same  story,  a  thousand  times  over;  and 
for  what  t  Ay,  that  s  it  I  Yon  are  very  anxious  to 
know,  aqd  you  shall  know  the  -whole  when  1  reach 
Pliihidetphia. 


mlrtthaTS 


Am,  ooold  not  hava  anawered  lbs  taleaded  end." 
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in  the  negative.  Nowise  discouraged' by  this  sage 
decision,  I  pursued  my  route  through  the  tobacco 
fieklg,  sloughs,  and  swamps  of  tliis  illiterate  corner 
of  the  State  to  Wo^liingUm,  distant  tliirty-eight 
miles  ;  and  in  my  way  opened  fifty-five  gates.  I 
was  forewarned  that  I  should  meet  with  many  of 
these  embarrassment!*,  and  I  opened  twenty-two  of 
them  with  nil  the  patience  and  philosophy  I  could 
muster ;  but  when  1  still  found  them  coming  thicker 
and  faster,  my  putienee  and  philosophy  both  aban- 
doned me,  and  I  saluted  every  new  gate  (which 
obliged  jne  to  plui  ge  into  tlie  mud  to  open  it)  with 
perhaps  less  Cln-istian  resignation  than  I  ought  to 
nave  done.  Tlie  i.egroes  tliore  are  very  numerous, 
and  most  wretchedly  clad :  their  whole  covering,  in 
many  instances,  assumes  the  appearance  of  neither 
coat,  waistcoat,  nor  breeches,  but  a  motley  mass  of 
coarse,  dirty  woollen  rngs,  of  various  colours, 
gathered  up  about  them.  When  I  stopped  at  some 
of  the  negro  huts  to  inanire  the  road,  both  men  and 
women  huddled  up  their  filthy  bundles  of  ra^ 
around  them,  with  both  arms,  in  order  to  cover  their 
nakedness,  and  came  out,  very  civilly,  to  shew  me 
the  way. 

I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last,  that  the  streets 
of  Norfolk  were  in  a  most  disgraceful  state ;  but  I 
was  informed,  that,  some  time  before,  they  had  been 
much  worse ;  tljat  at  one  time,  the  ncwe-carrier  de- 
livered his  papers  from  a  boat,  which  he  poled  along 
through  the  mire ;  and  that  a  party  of  sailors,  hav- 
ing nothine  better  to  do,  actually  launched  a  ship's 
long  boat  into  the  streets,  rowing  along  with  four 
oars  tiirough  the  mud,  while  one  stood  at  the  bow, 
heaving  the  lead,  and  sir.ging  out  the  depth. 

The  general  features  of  >iorth  Carolina,  where  I 
crossed  it,  are  immense,  solitary  pine  savannas, 
■  through  which  the  road  winds  among  stagnant 
ponds,  swarming  with  alligators,  dark,  sluggish 
creeks,  of  the  colour  of  brondy,  over  which  are 
thrown  high  wooden  bridges,  without  railings,  and 
so  crazy  and  rotten,  as  not  only  to  alann  one's  horse, 
but  also  the  rider,  and  to  make  it  a  matter  of  thanks- 
giving with  both,  when  they  get  fairly  over,  without 
going  through ;  enormous  cypress  swamps,  which, 
to  a  stranger,  have  a  striking,  desolate,  and  ruinous 
appcai-auce.  Picture  to  yourself  a  forest  of  pro- 
digious trees,  rising,  as  thick  as  they  can  grtiw,  from 
a  vast,  flat,  and  impenetrable  morass,  covered  for  ten 
feet  from  the  ground  with  reeds.  Tlie  leafless  limbe 
of  the  cypresses  are  clothed  with  an  extraordinary 
kind  of  moss,  {TMlandnia  Usneoiclea,)  from  two  to  ten 
feet  long,  in  such  quantities  that  fifty  men  might 
conceal  themselves  in  one  tree.  Nothing  in  this 
country  struck  me  with  such  surprise  as  the  prospect 
of  several  thousand  acres  of  such  timber,  loadea,  as 
it  were,  with  many  million  tons  of  tow,  waving  in 
the  wind.  I  attempted  to  penetrate  several  of  these 
swamps  with  my  gun,  in  search  of  something  new  ; 
but,  except  in  some  chance  places,  I  found  it  al- 
together impracticable.  I  coasted  along  their  bor- 
ders, however,  in  many  places,  and  was  surprised  at 
the  great  profusion  of  evergreens,  of  numberless 
sorts,  and  a  variety  of  berries  that  I  knew  nothing 
of.  Here  I  founa  multitudes  of  birds,  that  never 
wintered  with  us  in  Pennsylvania,  living  in  abun- 
dance. 

From  Wilmington  I  rode  through  solitary  pine 
savannas  and  cypress  swamps  as  before,  sometimes 
thirty  miles  without  seeing  a  hut  or  human  being. 
On  arriving  at  the  Wackamaw,  Pedee,  and  Black 
River,  I  made  long  zigzags  among  the  rich  nabobs, 
who  live  on  their  rice  plantations,  amidst  large  vil- 
lages of  negro  huts.  One  of  tiiese  gentlemen  told 
me  that  he  had  "  something  better  than  six  hundred 
head  of  blacks  !** 


Returning  with  a  few  subscriberis  three  hundred 
additional  copies  were  struck  ofl:  Volume  II. 
appeared  in  January,  1810,  and  the  author,  hn\ing 
seen  it  through  the  press,  set  out  on  a  tour  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  in  quest  of  new  mate- 
rials and  new  subscribers.  After  consultation  at 
Pittsburgh,  he  decided  to  make  the  descent  of  the 
river  in  a  small  open  skiff,  a  mode  which,  though 
perilous,  recommended  itself  on  the  score  of  eco- 
nomy and  freedom  of  action.  He  embarked  alone 
on  the  24th  of  February,  and  writes  to  his  friend, 
Lawson — 

My  stock  of  provisions  consisted  of  some  biscuit 
and  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  cordial,  presented  me  by 
a  gentleman  of  Pittsburg;  my  gun,  trunk,  and  great 
coat  occupied  one  end  of  the  boat ;  I  had  a  small  tin, 
occasionally  to  bale  her,  and  to  take  my  beverage 
from  the  Ohio  with;  und,  bidding  adieu  to  the 
smoky  confines  of  Pitt,  I  launched  into  the  stream, 
and  soon  winded  away  among  the  hills  that  every 
where  enclose  this  noble  river.  Tlie  weather  was 
warm  and  serene,  and  the  river,  like  a  mirror,  except 
where  floating  masses  of  ice  6{)otted  its  surface,  a;.d 
which  required  some  care  to  steer  clear  of;  but 
these,  to  my  surprise,  in  less  than  a  day's  sailing, 
totally  disapj^eared.  Far  from  being  concerned  at 
my  new  situation,  I  felt  my  heart  expand  with  joy 
at  the  novelties  which  surrounded  me  ;  I  listened 
with  pleasure  to  the  whistling  of  the  red  bird  on  the 
banks  as  I  passed,  and  contemplated  the  forest 
scenery,  as  it  receded,  with  increasing  delight  The 
smoke  of  the  numerous  sugar  camps,  rising  lazily 
among  the  mountains,  gave  great  efl^ect  to  the  vary- 
ing landscape;  and  the  grotesque  log  cabins,  that 
here  and  there  opened  from  the  woods,  were 
diminished  into  mere  dog-houses  by  the  sublimity 
of  the  impending  mountains.  If  you  suppose  to 
yourself  two  parallel  ranges  of  forest-covered  hi!b, 
whose  irregular  summits  are  seldom  more  than  three 
or  four  miles  apart,  winding  through  an  immense 
extent  of  country,  and  enclosing  a  river  half  a  mile 
wide,  which  alternately  washes  the  steep  declivity 
on  one  side,  and  leaves  a  rich,  forest-clad  Dottom  on 
the  other,  of  a  mile  or  so  in  breadth,  you  will  have 
a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  Ohia 
The  banks  of  these  rich  flats  are  from  twenty  to 
sixty  and  eighty  feet  high  ;  and  even  these  last  were 
within  a  few  feet  of  being  overflowed  in  December, 
1808. 

L  LOW  stripped  with  alacrity  to  my  new  avoca- 
tion. Tlie  current  went  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
an  hour,  and  I  added  aVont  three  and  a  half  roilei 
more  to  the  boat's  way  witli  my  oars^ 

I  rowed  twenty  odd  miles  the  first  spell,  and 
found  I  should  be  able  to  stand  it  perfectly  well 
About  an  hour  after  night,  I  put  up  at  a  miserable 
cabin,  fifty-two  miles  from  Pittsburg,  where  I  slept 
on  what  I  supposed  to  be  corn  stalks,  or  somethirg 
worse ;  so,  preferring  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  Ohio 
to  this  brusfi  heap,  I  got  uj>  long  before  day,  and, 
being  under  no  apprehension  of  lo^i^  my  way,  I 
again  pushed  out  into  the  stream.  The  lamlsc^pe 
on  each  side  lay  in  one  mass  of  shade  ;  but  the  gran- 
deur of  the  projecting  headlands  and  vanishiof 
points,  or  lines,  was  charmingly  reflected  in  the 
smooth  glassy  surface  below.  I  could  only  discorer 
when  I  was  passing  a  clearing  by  the  crowing  of 
cocks,  and  now  and  then,  in  more  solitary  placets 
the  big-iiomcd  owl  made  a  most  hideous  hoUowicf. 
that  echoed  among  the  mountains.  In  this  loneeooM 
manner,  with  ftiU  leisure  for  observation  and  reflec- 
tion, exposed  to  hardships  all  day,  and  hard  berth* 
all  night,  to  storms  of  rain,  hail,  and  snow, — fur  it 
fix)zc  severely  almost  every  night, — ^I   perMvered, 
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fi-om  tJie  24th  of  Ft4>niary  to  Sunday  evening, 
March  17,  when  I  moored  my  skiff  pafely  in  Bear 
Grass  Creek,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  after  a  ¥oy< 
age  of  seven  hundred  und  twenty  miles. 

It  was  during  this  descent  of  the  Ohio  that  he 
wrote  the  poem  of  the  Pilgrim.  .  Fn)m  Louisville 
he  mode  his  way  to  Nashville,  and  thence  through 
the  Indian  country  to  Natchez. 

A  pleasant  incident  of  his  journey  was  his 
treatment  by  a  planter  named  Dunbar,  residing 
iK-ar  Natchez,  who,  hearing  that  he  was  in  the 
vicinity,  addressed  him  the  following  letter : — 

Sin, — It  is  very  unfortunate  that  I  should  be  so 
much  indisposed  as  to  be  confined  to  my  bed-room  ; 
nevertheless,  I  cannot  give  up  the  idea  of  having 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  as  soon  as  you  find  it 
convenient  The  perusal  of  your  first  volume  of 
Ornithology ^  lent  me  by  General  Wilkinson,  hns  pro- 
duced in  me  a  very  great  desire  of  making  your 
acquaintance. 

I  understand  from  my  boy,  tliat  you  propose 
going,  in  a  few  days,  to  New  Orleans,  where  you 
will  sec  some  small  cabinets  of  natural  history  Uiat 
may  interest  you.  But,  as  I  presume  it  is  your  in- 
tention to  ^i-osecuie  your  inquiries  into  the  interior 
of  our  country,  this  cannot  be  done  better  than  from 
my  house  as  your  hend-quarters,  where  every  thing 
wdl  be  made  convenient  to  your  wishes.  My  liouso 
stands  literally  in  the  forest,  and  your  beautiful 
orioles,  with  other  elegant  birds,  are  our  court-yard 
companions. 

The  bearer  attends  you  with  a  couple  of  horses, 

on  the  supposition  that  it  may   be  convenient  for 

you  to  visit  us  to-day  ;  otherwise,  he  shall  wait  on 

you  any  other  day  that  you  shall  ap{>oint. 

I  am  respectfully,  <fee. 

William  Dunbar. 
Forest,  26th  May,  ISIO. 

Wilson  accepted  the  invitation,  and  found  the 
reality  fully  equal  to  the  promise.  He  retnmed 
to  Philadelphia  on  the  second  of  August,  after  a 
seven  months'  tour,  during  which  he  had  ex- 
pended only  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Several  amusing  incidents,  qa  might  naturally 
bo  expected,  occurred  during  these  and  several 
other  canvassing  tours  at  a  later  period,  for  su'  - 
scriptions  of  $120  each«     Not  only  were  private 
collectors  rare  in  those  days,  but  public  libraries 
were  few  and  generally  jxwr.     At  Haverhill,  N.IL, 
he  was  arrested  in  1812  as  a  spy  from  Cima<la, 
taking  sketches  for  the  use  of  an  anticiy)ated 
British  invasion,  and  brought  before  a  m^igistrate, 
by  whom  ho  was  promptly  released.    In  1812, 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.     lie  resided  for  a  great  portion 
of  this  and  the  previous  year  with  his  friend,  Mr. 
Bartram,  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  at  this  son- 
genial  and  dehghtful  residence  mode  rapid  pro- 
gress in   his   work.     The  seventh  volume   was 
published  in  the  early  part  of  1813.     The  author's 
anxiety  to  complete  his  work  induced  him,   in 
oonse(|Uence  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  competent 
artists  to  color  his  plates,  to  undertake  the  work 
himself  in  addition  to  his  usual  severe  literary 
labors,  which  were  crowded   so  far    into    the 
night  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  neoes-'arj'  rest. 
The  unavoidable  result  was  impaired  health.     His 
fHends  remonstrated,  but  his  reply  was,  "  Life  is 
short,  and  without  exertion  nothing  con  be  per- 
formed."   In  his  lost  letter,  written  about  this 


time,  to  Paisley,  ho  says,  "  I  am,  myself  far  from 
being  in  good  hcjilth.  Intense  application  to 
study  has  hurt  me  much.  My  eighth  volume  is 
now  in  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in  No- 
vember. One  volume  more  will  complete  the 
whole."  The  last  sentence  shows  the  object  on 
which  his  heart  was  fixed.  Until  that  "  'me 
volume"  was  out  of  the  printer's  hands,  there 
wos  no  hope  of  any  relaxation  of  his  labor. 
While  his  health  was  dius  impaired  by  sedentary 
toil,  it  is  said  that  he  chanced  one  day  to  notice 
a  bird  of  some  rai'e  species,  of  which  he  had  long 
been  in  search.  He  snatched  his  gun,  ran  out, 
and  swam  a  river  in  pursuit  of  his  prey,  wliicli 
he  secured,  but  caught  a  cold  which  led  to  a  dy- 
sentery. Whether  this  incident,  which  is  related 
on  the  authority  of  *'  one  of  Wilson's  American 
friends,  who  visited  Scotland  some  years  ago,"  in 
the  life  prefixed  to  the  reimnt  of  the  Ornithology 
in  Constable's  Miscellany,  is  authentic  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  Wilson  was  attacked  by  dysentery, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  best 
physicians  of  the  country,  caused  his  death  on 
the  28d  of  August,  1813.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred, with  great  respect,  in  the  Swedish  burial- 
gromid,  Soutliwark.  During  his  health  he  had 
expres^d  a  wish  that  he  might  be  buried  *^  where 
the  birds  might  sing  over  his  grave."  Had  this 
wish  been  known  to  the  friends  who  superin- 
tended his  funeral  it  would  have  been  more  fully 
complied  with,  than  by  a  grave  within  city 
limits. 

The  eighth  volume  was  nearly  through  the 
press  when  the  author's  death  occurred.  The 
remaining  |x»rtion  was  edited  by  his  friend, 
George  Ord,  who  wrote  the  letter-press  of  the 
ninth  and  hust  volume.  Both  ap|)eared  in  1814, 
with  the  illustrations,  which  ha<l  all  been  prepared 
under  Wilson's  8uj)ei*vision,  prior  to  his  death. 
Mr.  Ord  had  been  Wilson's  assistant  in  several 
of  his  rambles,  and  wjis  well  qualified  to  complete 
his  work.  He  accompanie^l  the  volume  with  a 
life  of  its  author. 

In  1825,  Mr.  Ord  prepared  a  new  edition  of  the 
last  three  volumes  of  the  Ornithology,  and,  in 
1828,  four  supplementary  volumes  by  Charles 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino,  were  i)ub- 
lished,  the  fii*st  of  which  was  prepared  for  the 
press  by  John  D.  Godman,  and  the  throe  hist  by 
William  Cooi)er.  The  entire  work  was  reprinted 
in  1831,  in  four  volumes  of  Constable's  Miscel- 
lany, with  a  life  of  the  author  by  W.  M.  Hethe- 
rington. 

The  poems  of  Wilson  reflect  his  sympathies, 
his  sensibilities,  his  love  of  humorous  observation 
among  men  ;  as  his  prose,  with  its  quick  lively 
step  and  minute  discrimination,  so  fresldy  pictures 
the  animal  world.  In  his  humor  and  feeling 
W'ilson,  as  a  poet,  belongs  to  the  family  of  Burns. 
He  addresses  his  friends  in  verse  with  the  old 
loving  feeling  of  Scottish  brotherhood,  has  hii 
song  for  love  and  beauty,  and  his  similar  choicj 
of  subject  in  ludicnnis  tale  or  ballad,  with  a 
smarting  sense  of  wrong  and  poverty  ;  while  an 
early  observation  in  natural  history,  and  his  pur- 
suit of  de^riptive  poetry,  belong  especially  to 
Wilson  the  naturalist.  In  Scotland  he  described 
the  Dijconsolate  AVrcn,  the  beauties  of  Lochwin- 
nock,  and  tiie  wonderful  young  scholar  Ringan  ; 
as,  in  America,  he  afterwards  wrote  his  verses  on 
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the  Blue  Bird,  8ketche<l  the  Pennsylvanian  scenery 
of  the  Foresters,  and  celebrated  the  Solitary 
Tutor  on  the  SchuylkiU. 

In  that  fine  descriptive  poem  of  the  Foresters, 
in  which  he  describes  an  October  journey  through 
Pennsylvania,  and  across  the  Alleghanies  from 
Philadelphia  to  Niagara,  the  reader  may  have  a 
true  enjoyment  of  his  poetic  tastes  and  of  his 
anient  love  of  nature  and  adventure.  The  three 
travellers,  Wilson,  his  friend,  and  nephew,  set 
forth  on  foot,  well  provided  with  knapsack  and 
fowling-piece,  and  with  a  stock  of  youth  and  good 
humor,  to  oveixx)me  the  difficulties  of  the  way. 
The  iKHjt,  who  became  thoroughly  endenizened  in 
America,  has  this  opening  appeal  for  the  themes 
of  American  song,  with  a  generously  overdone 
compliment  to  Humphreys. 

To  Europe's  shores  renowned  in  deathless  song, 
Must  all  the  honours  of  the  bard  belong  t 
And  rural  Poetry's  enchantinff  strain 
Be  only  heard  b«yond  the  Auantic  main  f 
What  though  profuse  in  many  a  patriot's  praise, 
We  boast  a  Barlow's  soul-exalting  luys ; 


lovely 
Unbailed  arrive,  unheeded  disappear ; 
While  bore  bleak  heaths,  and  brooks  of  half  a  mile 
Can  rouse  the  thousand  bards  of  Britain's  isle. 
There  scarce  a  stream  creeps  down  its  narrow  bed. 
There  scarce  a  hillock  lifts  its  little  head. 
Or  humble  hamlet  peeps  their  glades  among 
But  lives  and  murmurs  in  immortal  song ; 
Our  western  world,  with  all  its  matchless  floods. 
Our  vast  transparent  lakes  and  boundless  woods^ 
Stamped  with  the  traits  of  majesty  sublime, 
Unhonoured  weep  the  silent  lapse  of  time, 
Spread  their  wild  gituideur  to  the  unconscious  sky. 
In  sweetest  seasons  pass  unheeded  by ; 
While  scarce  one  Muse  returns  the  sougs  they  gave, 
Or  seeks  to  snatch  tlieir  glories  from  the  grave. 

The  rural  descriptions  are  highly  felicitous,  as 
in  this  sketch  of  the  farm  scenery  of  Bucks  and 
the  boor  of  Northampton. 

Thus  half  the  day 
O'er  hill  and  dale  our  stretching  journey  lay. 
Through  fertile  Bucks,*  where  lofty  barns  abound. 
For  wheat,  ftiir  Quakers,  eggs,  and  fruit  renowned ; 
Full  fields,  snug  tenements,  and  fences  neat, 
Wide  spreading  walnuts  drooping  o'er  each  gate ; 
The  spring-house  peeping  from  enclustering  trees. 
Gay  gardens  fiUea  with  herbs,  and  roots  and  bees, 
AVhere  quinces,  pears,  and  clustering  grapes  were 

seen. 
With  ponderous  calabashes  hung  between  ; 
While  orchards,  loaded,  bending  o'er  the  grass, 
Invite  to  taste  and  cheer  us  as  we  pass. 
But  these  too  soon  give  place  to  prospects  drear. 
As  o'er  Northampton'sf  oarren  heights  we  steer ; 
Bleak  land   of  stones,   deep  swamps,   and  pigmy 

"  woods. 
Where  the  poor  Swabian  o'er  his  drudgery  broods ; 
Toils  hard ;  and  when  the  heats  of  harvest  burn, 


*  The  CoQDtf  of  Bocks,  In  Pennsylrania,  is  a  rich,  well-eol- 
tivated  tract  or  country,  containing  nearly  half  a  million  of 
acres,  and  upwards  of  8U,000  inhabitants. 

t  Northainpton  la  an  oblong  hilly  coontr,  ac^oinlng  that  of 
fincks.  It  is  crossed  nearly  at  right  angles  by  that  remarkable 
range  of  the  Allegany  known  by  the  name  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
or  Bine  Mountain,  which  presents  the  appearance  of  an  im- 
mense rampart,  extending  nrtber  than  the  eye  csa  reach,  with 
an  almost  tmlform  beif^t  of  summit. 


Gleans  from  the  rocks  his  pittance  in  return. 

Yet  though  so  cursed  his  soil,  his  sheaves  so  few. 

All-conquering  Industry  still  bears  him  tlirough ; 

Averse  to  change,  pleased  patiently  to  plod 

The  same  dull  round  his  honest  father  trod. 

Behold  his  low  roofed  lyit  on  yonder  gre<?n. 

There  no  gay  front  or  proud  piazza's  seen  ; 

Let  wealthy  fools  their  precious  hoards  disburse, 

No  whim  can  tempt  him  to  untie  his  purse. 

A  moss-grown  penthouse  shades  his  narrow  door, 

One  window  joins  with  patches  covered  o'er ; 

Around  the  garden  numerous  hives  are  ranged. 

And  pendant  gourds  to  fading  yellow  changed. 

Sheds,  smoke-house,  hog  pens,  crowd  the  miry  yard. 

Where  endless  veils  from  growling  pigs  are  heard. 

Approach  tliis  humble  hut ;  look  m,  nor  fear ; 

Say,  could  Ambition  find  one  comfort  here  t 

Yet  sweet  Content  e'en  here  is  sometimes  found. 

Turning  the  wheel,  or  slumbering  by  its  sound. 

No  mirrors  dazzle,  no  rich  beds  appear. 

Wide  wasting  Fashion  never  entered  here. 

Those  i)late9  of  pewter,  ranged  along  the  frame. 

In  ancient  days  from  distant  Teuchland  came. 

That  oaken  table,  so  uncouth  and  low. 

Stood  where  it  stands  some  sixty  years  ago. 

In  this  arm  chair  where  Hans  delights  to  snore. 

His  grentrgraudfather  nodded  long  before. 

Thus  glows  his  greasy  stove  throughout  the  year. 

The  torrid  zone  for  ever  rages  here. 

Here,  when  the  shades  of  weary  evening  fall, 

2^its  Hans,  tlie  lord  and  sovereign  of  all ; 

Dos  Neue  Callender*  from  the  nail  unhooks. 

His  dark  brows  solemn  and  morose  his  looks ; 

Beside  his  lamp,  with  spectacles  on  nose. 

To-morrow's  weather  seeks,  its  rains  or  snows, 

Tlie  moon's  eventful  signs,  th'  auspicious  hour 

To  plant  the  downward  root  or  rising  flower ; 

Of  witch-confounding  doctors  tells  the  tale, 

Sips  his  metheglin,  or  his  cider  stale. 

All  other  joys  for  which  he  ever  sighs 

His  dear  Joved  saur-craut  or  his  pipe  suppliea 

With  the  schoolmaster,  the  honor  of  his  pur- 
suits aud  his  inglorious  trials,  Wilson  always  luid 
i\  keen  sympathy.  He  has  introduced  in  this 
I>oem  an  appeal  which  deserves  to  be  printed  for 
gratuitous  circulation  in  every  village  or  schod 
district  in  the  country. 

TH>  SOHOOUfASm. 

Of  all  professions  that  this  world  has  known. 
From  clowns  and  cobblers  upwards  to  the  throne; 
From  the  grave  architect  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Down  to  the  framer  of  a  farthing  broom. 
The  worst  for  care  and  undeserved  abuse. 
The  first  in  real  dignitv  and  use, 
(If  skilled  to  teach,  and  diligent  to  rule) 
Is  the  learned  master  of  a  little  school. 
Not  he  who  guides  the  legs,  or  skills  the  down 
To  square  his  fist,  and  knock  his  fellow  down ; 
Not  he  who  shows  the  still  more  barbarous  art 
To  parry  thrusts,  and  pierce  the  unguarded  heart; 
But  tliat  good  man,  who,  faithful  to  his  charge. 
Still  toils  the  opening  reason  to  enlarge ; 
And  leads  the  growing  mind,  through  every  stige. 
From  humble  A,  B,  C,  to  God's  own  page ; 
From  black,  rough  pothooks,  horrid  to  the  sight, 
To  fairest  lines  tliat  float  o'er  purest  white ; 
From  Numeration,  through  an  opening  way. 
Till  dark  Annuities  seem  deor  as  day  ; 
Pours  o'er  the  mind  a  flood  of  mental  light, 
Expands  its  wings,  and  gives  it  powers  for  fligkti 
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Till  earth's  remotest  bound,  and  heaven's  bright  train 
He  trace,  weigh,  measure,  picture,  and  explain. 

If  such  his  toils,  sure  honour  and  regard, 
And  wealth  and  fame  shall  be  his  dear  reward; 
8ure  every  tongue  will  utter  forth  his  praise. 
And  blessings  gild  the  evening  of  his  days  I 
Yes — Ablest  indeed,  by  cold  ungrateful  scorn. 
With  study  pale,  by  daily  crosses  worn. 
Despised  by  those  who  to  his  labour  owe 
All  that  they  read,  and  almost  all  they  know. 
Condemned,  each  tedious  day,  such  cares  to  bear 
As  well  might  drive  e'en  Patience  to  despair ; 
The  partial  parent's  taunt — the  idler  dull — 
The  olockhead's  dark  impenetrable  scull — 
The  endless  round  of  A,  B,  C'a  whole  train, 
Repeated  o'er  ten  thousand  times  in  vain, 
Placed  on  a  point,  the  object  of  each  sneer, 
His  faults  enlarge,  his  merits  disappear ; 
If  mild — "  Our  lazy  master  loves  lus  ease, 
The  boys  at  school  do  anything  they  please.** 
If  rieid — '*  He's  a  cross  hard-hearted  wretch. 
He  drives  tlie  children  stupid  with  his  birch. 
Ily  child,  with  gentle  means,  will  mind  a  breath ; 
But  frowns  and  flogging  frighten  him  tu  death." 
Do  as  he  will  his  conduct  is  arraigned. 
And  dear  the  little  that  he  gets  is  gained ; 
£*en  that  is  given  him,  on  the  quarter  day, 
With  looks  that  coll  it — money  thrown  away. 
Just  Heaven !  who  knows  the  unremitting  care 
And  deep  solicitude  that  teachers  share. 
If  such  their  fate,  by  thy  divine  control, 
O  give  them  health  and  fortitude  of  soul  I 
Souls  that  disdain  the  murderous  tongue  of  Fame, 
And  strength  to  make  the  sturdiest  of  them  tame ; 
Grant  this,  ye  powers  I  to  dominies  distrest. 
Their  sharp-tailed  hickories  will  do  the  rest 

In  contrast  with  the  Dntch  boor  of  Northamp- 
ton we  may  present  the  pleasing  sketch  of  hospi- 
tality on  the  Susquehanna,  with  its  eloquent  tri- 
bate  to  the  genius  of  the  scene. 

AT  HOm  ON  TEB  SUBQUKHAinVA. 

Now  Up  green  banks,  through  level  fields  of  gross. 
With  heavy  hearts  the  fatal  spot  we  pass 
Where  Indian  rage  prevailed,  by  muraer  fired, 
And  warriors  brave  by  savage  hands  expired ; 
Where  bloody  Butler^s  iron-hearted  crew. 
Doomed  to  the  flames  the  weak  submitting  few ; 
While  screams  of  horror  pierced  the  midnight  wood,* 
And  the  dire  axe  drank  deep  of  human  bh)od, 
Obscured  with  mud,  and  drenched  with  soaking  rain, 
Tlirough  pools  of  splashing  mire  we  drove  amain  ; 
Night  darkening  round  us ;  when  in  lucky  hour. 
Led  by  its  liglit  we  reached  a  cottage  door. 
There  welcomed  in  we  blest  our  happy  lot. 
And  all  the  drudgery  of  the  day  forgot 
A  noble  fire  its  blazing  front  displayed, 
Clean  slielves  of  pewter  dazzling  round  arrayed. 
Where  rows  of  ruddy  apples,  ranged  with  care. 
With  grateful  fragrance  filled  the  balmy  air; 
Our  bard  (chief  orator  in  times  like  these.J 
Though  frank,  yet  diffident,  and  fond  to  please, 
In  broken  German  joked  with  all  around, 
Told  who  we  were,  from  whence  and  whither  bound; 


*  The  maanore  here  allnded  to  took  place  after  the  battle  of 
8d  Jaly,  1778.  which  was  fought  near  this  spot.  The  small 
body  of  American  tn>ops  were  commanded  by  that  brave,  hu-  ' 
mane,  and  Intclliffcnt  officer.  Colonel  Batler;  the  tories  and  i 
savages  were  headed  b;|r  another  Colonel  Batler,  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description.  Were  I  disposed  to  harrow  up  the  feeling 
of  the  reader.  I  might  hero  enlarge  on  the  particulars  of  this 
horrible  affidr ;  but  1  chooee  to  decline  it.  Those  who  wish  to 
see  a  detail  of  the  whole  are  referred  to  the  Philadelphia  Uni- 
versal Magazine  for  March  SO,  1797,  p.  800. 


The  cottage  group  a  ready  opening  made. 
And  "  welcome  fnends,"  tne  little  Dutchman  said. 
Well  pleased  our  guns  and  knapsacks  we  resigned, 
The  adjoining  pump,  or  running  stream  to  find ; 
There  washed  our  boots,  and  entering,  took  our  seat, 
Stript  to  the  trowsers  in  the  glowing  heat. 
The  mindful  matron  spread  her  table  near. 
Smoking  with  meat,  and  filled  with  plenteous  cheer ; 
And  supper  o*er,  brought  forth  and  handed* round 
A  massy  bowl  with  mellow  apples  crowned ; 
For  all  our  wants  a  mother's  care  exprest. 
And  pressed  us  oft,  and  picked  us  out  the  best ; 
But  Dmican  smiled,  and  slyly  seemed  to  seek 
More  tempting  fruit  in  Susan's  glowing  cheek, 
Where  such  sweet  innocence  and  meekness  lay 
As  fairly  stole  our  pilot's  heart  away. 
He  tried  each  art  tne  evening  to  prolong. 
And  cheered  the  passing  moments  with  a  song. 
So  sadly  tender,  with  such  feeling  raised. 
That  all  but  Susan  with  profusion  praised ; 
She  from  his  glance  oft  turned  her  glistening  eye. 
And  paid  in  tears  and  many  a  stifled  sigh. 

Thus  passed  the  evening  charmingly  away. 
Each  pleased  and  pleasing,  innocent  and  gay. 
Till  early  bed-time  summoned  us  to  part. 
And  Susan's  glances  spoke  her  captive  heart 

Swift  flew  the  night,  in  soundest  sleep  enjoyed. 
By  dawn  we  start  and  find  all  hands  employed ; 
The  wheel,  the  cards,  by  fire-light  buzzing  go ; 
The  careful  mother  kneads  her  massy  dough ; 
Even  little  Mary  at  her  needle  sits. 
And  while  she  nurses  pussy,  nicely  knit& 
Our  generous  friends  tneir  courtesy  bestowed. 
Refused  all  price,  and  pointed  out  the  road ; 
With  kindest  wishes  bode  us  all  farewell ; 
What  Susan  felt,  the  rising  tear  could  telL 

Blest  Hospitality!  the  poor  man's  pride, 
Tlie  stranger's  guardian,  comforter,  and  guide. 
Whose  cheering  voice  and  sympathetic  eye, 
Even  angels  honour  as  they  hover  nigh ; 
Confined  (in  mercy  to  our  wandering  race) 
To  no  one  country,  people,  age,  or  place ; 
But  for  the  homeless  and  the  exiled  lives. 
And  smiles  the  sweeter  still  the  more  she  gives. 
O  if  on  earth  one  spot  I  e'er  can  claim. 
One  humble  dwelling,  even  without  a  name. 
Do  thou,  blest  spirit !  be  my  partner  there. 
With  sons  of  woe  our  little  all  to  share ; 
Beside  our  fire  the  pilgrim's  looks  to  see. 
That  swim  in  moisture  as  he  thinks  on  thee ; 
To  hear  his  tales  of  wild  woods  wandering  through ; 
His  ardent  blessings  as  he  bids  adieu ; 
Then  let  the  selfish  hug  their  gold  divine  1 
Ten  thousand  dearer  pleasures  shall  be  mine. 

The  whole  of  this  poem,  with  its  humorous 
contrasts  of  the  privations  and  enjoyments  of  the 
travellers,  and  its  truthful  pictures  of  nature  and 
local  scenery,  is  in  a  very  liappy  vein.  If  the 
poet's  genius  is  incapable  of  adding  new  glories 
to  Niagara,  at  the  close  of  the  poem,  it  must  pay 
that  act  of  submission  in  its  inferiority  to  the 
great  sublime. 

KAB  AXD  aiXOAN.— A  TALK. 

Delivered  by  the  anthor  in  the  Pantheon,  Edinbargrh,  In  a 
debate  on  the  queMlon — "  Whether  is  Diffidence,  or  the  Al- 
Inrements  of  Pleasure,  the  greatest  bar  to  the  Progress  la 
Knowledge  ?'^ 

nrraoDFcnoK. 

Hech  I  but  it's  awfu'  like  to  rise  up  here. 
Where  sic  a  sight  o'  learned  folks'  pows  appear  I 
Sae  mony  piercing  een  a'  fixed  on  ane, 
Is  maist  enough  to  freeze  me  to  a  stane ! 
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But  it's  a  mercy — mony  thanks  to  fate. 
Pedlars  are  poor,  but  unco  seldom  blate. 

(Speaking  to  the  President.) 

This  c^uestion,  sir,  has  been  right  well  dispated. 
And  meikle  weel-a-wut*s  been  said  about  it : 
Chiels,  that  ])recisely  to  the  point  can  speak, 
And  gallop  o'er  lang  blauds  of  kittle  Greek, 
Ha'e  sent  frae  ilka  side  their  sharp  opinion, 
And  peeled  it  up  as  aue  wad  peel  an  iiigon.* 

I  wiuna  plague  you  lang  wi'  my  poor  spate, 
But  only  crave  your  patience  to  a  tale  : 
By  which  ve'll  ken  on  whatna  side  Tm  stannin'. 
As  1  perceive  your  hindmost  minute's  rinnin^. 


Tine  TALK. 


Tliere  lived  in  Fife,  an  auld,  stout,  worldly  chiel, 
Wha'd  stomach  kend  nae  fare  but  milk  and  meal ; 
A  wife  he  had,  I  think  they  ca'd  her  Bell, 
And  twa  big  ^ns,  amaist  as  heigh's  himsel'. 
Rab  was  a  gleg,  smart  cock,  with  powdered  pash ; 
Ringan,  a  slow,  feared,  bashfu',  simple  hash. 

Baith  to  the  college  gned.    At  first  spruce  Rab, 
At  Greek  and  Latin,  grew  a  very  dab : 
He  beat  a'  roundabout  him,  fair  and  clean, 
And  ilk  ano  courted  him  to  be  their  frien'; 
Frae  house  to  house  they  harled  him  to  dinner. 
But  cursed  jx)or  Ringan  for  a  hum-drum  sinner. 

Rab  talked  now  in  sic  a  lofty  strain. 
As  though  brnid  Scotland  had  been  a'  his  ain  : 
He  ca'd  the  kirk  the  churcli,  the  yirth  the  globe. 
And  changed  his  name,  forsooth,  frae  Rab  to  Bolx 
Whare'er  ye  met  him,  flourishing  his  rung. 
The  httill  discourse  was  murdered  wi'  his  tongue. 
On  friends  and  faes  wi'  impudence  he  set. 
And  rammed  his  nose  in  everything  he  met. 

Tlie  college  now,  to  Rab,  grew  douf  and  dull. 
He  scorned  wi'  books  to  stupify  his  skull : 
But  whirled  to  plays  and  bnlls,  and  sic  like  places. 
And  roared  awa'  at  fairs  and  kintra  races: 
Sent  hame  for  siller  frae  his  mother  Bell, 
And  caft  a  horse,  and  rade  a  race  himsel' ; 
Drank  night  and  day,  and  syne,  when  mortal  fu', 
Rowed  on  the  floor,  and  snored  like  ony  sow; 
Lost  a'  his  siller  wi'  some  gambling  sparks. 
And  pawed,  for  punch,  his  Bible  and  his  sarks ; 
Till,  driven  at  last  to  own  he  had  eneugh, 
Gaed  hame  a'  rags  to  hand  his  father's  plough. 

Poor  hum-drum  Ringan  played  anither  part. 
For  Ringan  wanted  neither  wit  nor  art : 
Of  uiony  a  far-aff  place  he  kent  the  gate ; 
Was  deep,  deep  learned,  but  unco,  unco  blateu 
He  kend  how  mony  mile  'twas  to  the  moon. 
How  mony  rake  wad  lave  the  ocean  toom; 
Where  a'  the  swallows  gaed  in  time  of  snaw  ; 
What  gars  the  thunders  roar,  and  tempests  blaw ; 
Where  lumps  o'  siller  grow  aneath  the  grun*. 
How  a' this  virth  rows  round  about  the  sun; 
In  sliort,  on  books  sac  meikle  time  he  spent. 
Ye  cou'dna  speak  o'  aught,  but  Ringan  kent. 

Sae  meikle  learning  wi'  sae  little  pride. 
Soon  gained  the  love  o'  a'  the  kintra  side; 
And  Deatli,  at  that  time,  happening  to  nip  aff 
The  parish  minister — a  poor  mill  calf, 
Ringan  was  sought — he  cou'dna'  say  them  nay. 
And  there  he's  preaching  at  this  very  day. 

MOKAL. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  think  'tis  plain. 
That  youthfu'  diflidence  is  certain  gain. 


•  The  qnestlon  had  been  spoken  npon  both  sides  before  this 
tale  was  recited,  which  was  the  last  opinion  given  on  the  de- 
bate. 


Instead  of  blocking  up  the  road  to  knowledge. 
It  guides  alike,  in  commerce  or  at  college; 
Struggles  the  bursts  of  passion  to  controul, 
Feeds  all  the  finer  feelings  of  the  soul ; 
Defies  the  deep  laid  stratagems  of  guile, 
And  gives  even  innocence  a  sweeter  smile ; 
Ennobles  all  the  little  worth  we  have, 
And  shields  our  virtue  even  to  the  grave. 

How  vast  the  difTrenoe,  tlien,  between  th^  twain, 
Since  pleasure  ever  is  pursued  by  pain. 
Pleasure's  a  syren,  with  inviting  arms, 
Sweet  is  her  voice  and  powerful  are  her  charms ; 
Lured  by  her  c^ll  we  tread  her  flowery  ground, 
Joy  wings  our  steps  and  music  warbles  round ; 
Lulled  in  her  arms  we  lose  the  flying  hours. 
And  lie  embosomed  'midst  her  blooming  bowers. 
Till — armed  with  death,  she  watches  our  undoing. 
Stabs  wliile  she  slugs,  and  triumphs  in  our  ruin. 

OOmfXL  AKD  IXORA.— A  SONG. 

Dark  lowers  the  night  o'er  the  wide  stormy  main. 
Till  mild  rosy  morning  rise  cheerful  again ; 
Alas  I  morn  returns  to  revisit  our  shore ; 
But  Connel  returns  to  his  Flora  no  morel 

For  see  on  yon  mountain,  the  dark  cloud  of  death, 
O'er  Connel's  lone  cottage,  lies  low  on  the  heath ; 
While  bloody  and  pale,  on  a  far  distant  shore. 
He  lies  to  return  to  his  Flora  no  more. 

Ye  light  fleeting  spirits  that  glide  o'er  yon  steep, 
O  would  ye  but  waft  me  across  the  wild  deep; 
There  fearless  Fd  mix  in  the  battle's  loud  roar, 
I'd  die  with  my  Connel,  and  leave  him  no  more ! 

AUCnTBBTOOL. 

Tune—"  One  bcttU  more.'" 

From  the  village  of  Lessly,  with  a  head  full  of  glee. 
And  my  pack  on  my  shoulders;  I  rambled  out  free; 
Resolved  that  same  evening,  as  Luna  was  full, 
To  lodge  ten  miles  distant,  in  old  AuchtertooL 

Through   many  a  lone  cottage  and  farm-house  I 

steered. 
Took  their  money,  and  off  with  my  budget  I  sheered ; 
The  road  I  explored  out  without  form  or  rule, 
Still  asking  the  nearest  to  old  AuchtertooL 

A  clown  I  accosted,  inquiring  the  road. 
He  stared  like  an  idiot,  then  roared  out  **  Gude  Gr-d, 
Gin  ye're  gaun  there  for  quarters  ye' re  surely  a  fool. 
For  there's  nought  but  starvation  in  old  AuchtertooL" 

Unmioding  his  nonsense,  my  march  I  pursued. 
Till  I  came  to  a  hill  top,  where  joyful  I  viewed, 
Surrounded  with  mountains,  and  many  a  white  pool, 
The  small  smoky  village  of  old  AuchtertooL 

At  length  I  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  town, 
As  Phcebus  behind  a  high  mountain  went  down; 
The  clouds  gathered  dreary,  and  weather  blew  fool. 
And  I  hugged  myself  safe  now  in  old  AuchtertooL 

An  inn  I  inquired  out,  a  lodging  desired. 
But  the  landlady's  pertness  seemed  instantly  fired; 
For  she  saucy  replied,  as  she  sat  carding  wool, 
*'  I  ne'er  keep  sic  lodgers  in  auld  AuchtertooL" 

With  scorn  I  soon  left  her  to  live  on  her  pride. 
But  asking,  was  told  there  was  none  else  beside, 
Except  an  old  weaver  who  now  kept  a  school. 
And  these  were  the  whole  that  were  in  AuchtertooL 

To  his  mansion  I  scajnpered,  and  rapt  at  the  door, 
He  op'd.  but  as  soon  as  I  dared  to  implore, 
He  shut  it  like  thunder,  atid  uttered  a  howl. 
That  rung  through  each  corner  of  old  AuchtertooL 

Provoked  now  to  fury,  the  dominie  I  curst. 
And  offered  to  cudgel  the  wretch,  if  he  durat; 
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But  the  door  he  fast  bolted,  though  Boreas  blew  cool, 
And  left  me  all  friendless  in  old  Auchtertool. 

Deprived  of  all  shelter,  through  darkness  I  trod, 
Till  I  caine  to  a  ruined  old  house  by  the  road ; 
Here  the  night  I  will  spend,  and,  inspired  by  the  oWi, 
m  send  up  some  prayers  for  old  AuchteilooL 

THE  BLUE  BIRO.— PSOM  TUE  ORNITnOLOOT. 

The  pleasing  manners,  and  sociable  disposition  of 
this  little  bird,  entitle  him  to  particular  notice.  As 
one  of  the  first  messengers  of  spring,  bringing  the 
charming  tidings  to  our  veiy  doors,  he  bears  his  own 
recomraendtition  always  along  with  him,  and  meets 
with  a  hearty  welcome  from  every  body. 

Though  generally  accounted  a  bird  of  passage,  yet, 
so  early  as  the  middle  of  February,  if  the  weather  be 
open,  he  usually  makes  his  appearance  about  his  old 
haunts,  the  barn,  orchard,  and  fence  posts.  Storms 
and  deep  snows  sometimes  succeeding,  he  disappears 
for  a  time ;  but  about  the  middle  of  March  is  again 
se^n,  accompanied  by  his  mate,  visiting  the  box  in 
the  garden,  or  the  nele  in  the  old  apple  tree,  the 
cradle  of  some  generations  of  his  ancestors.  •*  When 
he  first  begins  his  amours,"  says  a  curious  and  cor- 
rect obser^'er,  "  it  is  pleasing  to  behold  his  courtship, 
his  solicitude  to  please  and  to  secure  the  favour  of 
his  beloved  female.  He  uses  the  tenderest  expres- 
sions, sits  close  by  her,  caresses  and  sings  to  her  his 
most  endearing  warblings.  When  seated  together, 
if  he  espies  an  insect  delicious  to  her  taste,  he  takes 
it  up,  flies  with  it  to  her,  spreads  his  wing,  over  her, 
and  puts  it  in  her  mouth."*  If  a  rival  makes  his 
appearance,  (for  they  are  ardent  in  their  loves,)  he 
quits  her  m  a  moment,  attacks  and  pursues  the  in- 
truder as  he  shifls  from  place  to  place,  in  tones  that 
bespeak  the  jealousy  of  his  aifection,  conducts  him, 
witn  many  reprox)fs,  bc^yond  the  extremities  of  his  ter- 
ritory, and  returns  to  warble  out  his  transports  of 
triumph  beside  his  l)eloved  mate.  The  preliminaries 
being  thus  settled,  and  the  si)ot  fixed  on,  they  begin 
to  clean  out  the  oM  nest,  and  the  rubbish  of  the 
former  year,  and  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  their 
future  o(fsj>ring.  Soon  after  this,  another  sociable 
little  pilgnm,  {moiacilla  dfttneRtica,  house  wren.)  also 
Mrives  from  the  south,  and,  finding  such  a  snug  berth 
preoccupied,  shows  his  spite,  by  watching  a  conve- 
nient opportunity,  and,  in  the  aDsence  of  the  owner, 
popping  in  and  pulling  out  sticks ;  but  takes  special 
care  to  make  off  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  female  lays  five,  and  sometimes  six  eggs,  of  a 
pale  blue  colour;  and  raises  two,  and  sometimes 
three  brood  in  a  season  ;  the  male  taking  the  young- 
est under  his  particular  care  while  the  female  is 
again  sitting.  Their  principal  food  are  insects,  par- 
ticularly large  beetles,  and  other  hard-shelled  sorts, 
that  lurk  among  old,  dead,  and  <lecaying  trees. 
Spiders  are  also  a  favourite  repast  with  them.  In 
the  fall,  they  occasionally  regale  themselves  on  the 
berries  of  the  sour  gum  ;  and,  as  winter  approaches, 
on  those  of  the  red  cedar,  and  on  the  fruit  of  a  rough 
hairy  vine  that  runs  up  and  cleaves  fast  to  the 
tmuks  of  trees.  Ripe  persimmons  is  another  of  their 
favourite  dishes,  and  many  other  fruits  and  seeils 
which  I  have  found  in  their  stomaclisat  that  season, 
which,  being  no  botanist,  1  am  unable  to  particu- 
larize. They  are  fretiuently  pestered  with  a  species 
of  tape  worm,  some  of  which  I  have  taken  from  their 
intestines  of  an  extraordinory  size,  and,  in  some  cases, 
in  great  nurnben<.  Mo>t  other  birds  are  also  plagued 
wifii  these  vermin,  but  the  blue  bird  seems  more 
aubiect  to  them  than  any  I  know,  except  the  wood- 
oocK.     An  account  of  the  diflferent  species  of  vermin. 


*  Letter  from  Mr.  William  Bartnun  to  the  aatbor. 


many  of  which,  I  doubt  not,  are  nondescripts,  that 
infest  the  plumage  and  intestines  of  our  birds,  would 
of  itself  form  an  interesting  publication ;  but,  as  this 
belong  more  properly  to  tne  entomologist,  I  shall 
ordy,  m  the  course  of  this  work,  take  notice  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable. 

The  usual  spring  and  summer  song  of  the  blue  bird 
IS  a  soft,  agreeable,  and  oft-repeated  warble,  uttered 
with  open  quivering  wings,  and  is  extremely  pleas- 
ing. In  his  motions  an<l  general  character,  ho  ha^ 
great  resemblance  to  the  robin  redbreast  of  Britain  ; 
and,  had  he  the  brown  olive  of  that  bird,  instead  of 
his  own  blue,  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
him.  Like  him,  he  is  known  to  almost  every  child ; 
and  shows  as  much  confidence  in  man  by  associating 
with  him  in  summer,  as  the  other  by  his  familiarity 
in  winter.  He  is  also  of  a  mild  atul  peaceful  dispo- 
sition, seldom  fighting  or  quarrelling  with  other 
birds.  His  society  is  courtea  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  and  few  farmers  neglect  to  provide  for 
him,  in  some  suitable  place,  a  snug  little  summer- 
house,  ready  fitted  and  rent  free.  For  this  he  more 
than  sufficiently  repays  them  by  the  cheerfulness  of 
his  song,  and  the  multitude  of  injurious  insects  which 
he  daily  destroys.  Towards  fall,  that  is  in  the 
month  of  October,  his  song  changes  to  a  jingle  plain- 
tive note,  as  he  passes  over  the  yellow  many-coloured 
woods;  and  its  melancholy  air  recalls  to  our  minds 
the  approaching  decay  of  the  face  of  nature.  Even 
after  tne  trees  are  stnpt  of  their  leaves,  he  still  lin- 
gers over  his  native  fields,  as  if  loath  to  leave  them. 
About  the  middle  or  end  of  November,  few  or  none 
of  them  are  seen ;  but,  with  every  return  of  mild  and 
open  weather,  we  hear  his  plaintive  note  amidst  the 
fields,  or  in  the  air,  seeming  to  deplore  tlie  devasta- 
tions of  winter.  Indeed,  he  appears  scarcely  ever 
totally  to  forsake  us;  but  to  loUow  fair  weather 
through  all  its  journeyings  till  the  return  of  spring. 

Sudfi  are  the  mild  and  pleasing  manners  of  the 
bluebird,  and  so  universally  is  he  esteemed,  that  I 
have  often  regretted  that  no  pastoral  nuise  has  yet 
arisen  in  this  western  woody  world,  to  do  justice  to 
his  name,  and  endear  him  to  us  still  more  by  the 
tenderness  of  verse,  as  has  been  done  to  his  repre- 
sentiJtive  in  Britain,  the  robin  redbreast  A  small 
acknowledgment  of  this  kind  I  have  to  offer,  which 
the  reader,  I  hope,  will  excuse  as  a  tribute  to  rural 
innocence. 

When  winters  cold  tempests  and  snows  are  no 
more. 
Green  meadows  and  brown  furrowM  fields  re-ap- 
pearing. 
The  fishermen  hauling  their  shad  to  the  shore. 
And  cloud-cleaving  geese  to  the  lakes  are  a-steering: 

When  first  the  lone  butterfly  flits  on  the  wing. 
When  red  glow  the  maples,  so  fresh  and  so  pleasing, 

O  then  comes  the  bluebird,  the  herald  of  spring! 
And  hails  with  his  warblings  the  charms  of  the 
season. 

Tlien  loud  piping  frogs  make  the  marshes  to  ring; 
Then  warm  glows  the  sunshine,  and  fine  is  the  wea- 
ther; 

The  blue   woodland  flowers   just  beginning  to 
spring, 
And  spice  wood  and  sassafras  budding  together: 

O  then  to  your  gardens  ye  housewives  repair, 
Your  walks  border  up,  sow  and  plant  at  your  leisure ; 

The  bluebird  will  chant  from  his  box  such  an  air. 
That  all  your  hard  toils  will  seem  truly  a  pleasure ! 

He  flits  through  the  orchard,  he  visits  each  tree. 
The  red  flowering  peach,  and  the  apple's  sweet  bloa* 
soms: 

He  snaps  up  destroyers  wherever  they  be. 
And  seizes  the  coitifib  that  lurk  iu  their  bosoms  \ 
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He  di^t  Uia  lile  grub  from  th«  torn  it  d«Toiu*, 
Hie  wonna  from  tb«  veba,  -wbere  th«y  riot  »nd 

H3a  aong  and  hU  Mtrioee  freely  are  onie, 
And  all  toKt  he  asks  la — in  mmmer  a  shelttr. 

The  ploughman  is  pleased  irhea  be  gleam  in  hia 
tnun, 
Now  eearcbing  the  farrova— now  monntiDg  to  cheer 

He  gard'ner  delights  in  hia  aweet.  aimple  atrun, 
And  leona  on  his  apade  to  anrrey  and  to  hear  him  ; 

ThaeloT  lingering  Bchoolboy*  forget  theyl]  be  chid, 
WhQe  gazing  Latent  at  he  worblra  t>efore  them 

In  luaolle  of  Bk)'-blue,  and  bowrn  aa  red, 
Ihat  each  little  loiterer  aeems  to  ailore  him. 

When  nil  the  gay  acenea  of  the  Bummer  are  o'er. 
And  autumn  alow  enten  so  silent  and  saUow, 

And  millions  of  warblers,  that  eharm'd  ns  before. 
Have  fled  in  the  train  of  the  ann-seeking  awaUow  ; 

The  bluebird,  foraaken,  yet  true  to  his  home. 
Still  lingers,  and  looks  for  ■  milder  to-morrow, 

Till  forced  by  the  horrors  of  winter  to  roam, 
Heaiogs  his  ajieu  in  a  lone  note  of  sorrow. 

serene,  dewy,  warm, 
.        ■■     Of' 

Or"love'B  niitive  miuae  have  influence  ta  eharni. 
Or  aympathy's  glow  to  our  feelings  are  given, 

SuU  dear  to  each  buaom  the  bluebird  shall  be; 
Hia  voice,  like  tlie  thrillingg  of  hope,  ia  a  treasure , 

For,  through  bleakest  Etorms,  if  a  ealm  he  but  see, 
He  cornea  to  remind  us  of  sunshine  and  pleasarel 


alaofliate,  with  ita  first  ^ipearance,  ideaa  of  plenty, 

and  all  thegaiety  of  business;  thev  see  it  active  and 
induatriooa  like  tliemselves;  inoffensive  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  &rnB;  building  with  confidenee, 
and  without  the  least  di^toaitioD  to  concealment,  in 
the  middle  of  their  fields,  and  along  their  fencea; 
and  returning,  year  after  year,  r^dariy  to  its  for- 

The  regnlar  arrival  of  this  noted  bird  at  the  vernal 

aninox,  when  the  busy  season  of  Ashing  commeDcea, 
ds  peculiar  interest  to  ita  firat  appearance,  and 
OTocnrea  it  many  a  benedietion  from  the  fiahennen. 
With  the  fbllo^ving  lines,  illnstrative  of  Uuae  on^ 
cumstancee,  1  shall  conclude  its  history : — 


And  from  the  caves  of  ocean  calls  from  sleep 
The  finny  shoals  and  myriads  of  the  deep; 
When  freeiiiig  tempesta  back  to  Qreenluid  ride. 
And  day  and  uight  the  equal  hours  divide  ; 
True  to  the  season,  o'er  our  seft-beat  ahore. 
The  aailing  osprey  high  is  seen  t^  soar, 
With  broad  mimoving  wing;  and,  circling  slow, 
Marks  each  loaee  stroller  in  tlie  deep  below ; 
Sweeps  down  like  lightning  I  plungee  with  a  roar 
And  bears  his  struggling  victim  to  the  shore. 

The  long-housed  fishennan  beholds  with  joy. 
The  well  known  signals  of  his  rough  employ; 
And,  as  he  bean  bis  nets  and  oars  along. 
Tims  bails  tbe  welcome  season  with  a  song: — 


This  [ormidable,  vigorous- winged,  and  well  known 
bird,  subsists  altogether  on  the  finny  tribes  that 
swarm  in  onr  bays,  creeks,  and  rivers ;  procnriag  his 
prey  by  his  own  active  skill  and  industry ;  and 
seeming  no  farther  dependent  on  the  land  than  as  a 
mere  resting  place,  or,  in  the  nsoal  season,  a  spot  of 
depodt  furliis  nest,  eggs,  nnd  young. 

The  fish-hawk  is  migratiiry.  arriving  on  the  coasts 
of  New  York  and  Kew  Jersey  about  tlie  Slst  of 
March,  and  retiring  to  the  south  about  the  twenty- 
second  of  September.  Heavy  equinoctial  storms  may 
Tory  these  periods  of  arrival  and  departure  a  few 
days;  but  long  observation  has nsccrtaiued,  that  they 
■re  kept  with  remarkable  regularity.    On  tlie  arn-  i  g 

vol  of  these  birds  in  thenortliem  pai-tsof  the  United 
Stales,  in  March,  they  sometimes  find  the  bays  and   ' 
ponds  frozen,  and  eipcrlcuce  a  difficulty  in  proearing      She  n 
fish  for  many  days.     Yet  there  ia  no  i    --     - 
cord  of  their  stlacking  birds,  or  itiferioT 
with   intent  to  feed  on   tJiem ;  though  tlieir  great 
strength  of  flight,  as  well  as  of  fret  and  claws,  would 
seem  to  render  this  no  difficult  matter.     But  tliev  no 
sooner  arrive^  than  they  wage  war  on  the  bald 
eagles,  as  against  a  horde  of  rubbers  and  banditti ; 
■ometimea  succeeding,  by  force  of  numbers,  and  per- 
severance, in  driving  them  from  their  haunts,  bat 
seldom  or  never  attacking  them  in  single  combat. 

The  flrat  appenmnee  of  the  fish-hawk  in  spring,  is 
welcomed  by  the  fishermen,  as  the  happy  signal  of 
the  approach  of  those  vast  shoals  of  herring,  shad, 
Ac.  that  rvgitlarly  ai-^—  —  — '-  --^  — -— 

will  not  hold  good  in  the  present  case,  for  such  is 
tbe  respect  paid  the  Gih-hnwk,  not  oidy  by  this  clan 
of  men.  but.  generally,  by  the  whole  neighbourhoiid 
where  it  reaidca,  that  a  peraon  who  should  attempt 
to  shoot  one  of  them,  would  stand  a  fair  chance  of 
being  insulted.  This  prepossession  in  favonr  of  the 
fiah-bawk  is  bououiable  to  their  feelings.    They 


The  osprey  sails  above  the  sound. 


The  nets  are  launch'^,  the  boats  are  plyin| 
Yo  ho,  my  hearts  t  let's  seek  the  deep, 

Rnise  high  the '    ' 

Still  DS  the  bending 


ing,  and  cheerly  wish  her, 
■  net  we  sweep, 
Qod  bless  tlie  flsli-havk  and  the  fisher  I* 
She  brings  us  fish — she  brings  us  spring. 

Good  times,  fair  weather,  warmth,  and  plenty. 
Fine  store  of  shad,  trout,  herring,  ling, 
Sheepsheod  and  drum,  and  old-wives'  dain^. 
Yo  ho,  my  hearts !  let's  seek  the  deep. 
Ply  every  oor.  and  cheerly  wish  her, 
Still  na  the  bending  net  we  sweep, 

"  Ood  bless  the  hsh-hawk  and  the  fisher  P 


lols,       Like  us,  for  fish,  ahe  sails  to  sea. 


uind'e 


plunging,  shows  t 
ho.  my  heartal  l< 


"  Ood  bless  the  fish-hawk  and  tbe  fisherr 
JOHN  EDUUKD  HAEWOOD. 

Harwood,  the  Bctur,  who  canie  over  to  America 
with  Wigiiell's  company  to  Pliiladelphia,  in  ITM, 
wu  a  writer  of  verses  of  ease  uid  sweetnew,  > 
collection  of  which  he  published  in  New  York  in 
180S.  Dunlap,  in  hie  History  of  the  American 
StAge,  has  given  some  pleaxiog  rcminUcences  of 
the  man  in  nia  account  of  the  opening  of  the  New 
York  Theiitre  in  1803  ;— 

"John  E.  IlnrwtHHl  bos  been  tneDtioned  in  the 
aitalogiie  of  the  splendid  company  broii^t  oat 
to  this  conntry  in  1TS3  for  Philadelphia.  He 
wna  a  man  endnweil  by  nntiire  with  brilliant  tit- 
lenta,  and  had  received  in  every  respect  the  eiJn- 


JOHN  EDMUND  HARWOOD. 
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eatioxi  of  a  gentleman.  His  Trapanti,  Sir  David 
Dunder,  Lenitive,  Dennis  Brulgruddery,  Canton, 
Gradua,  Captain  Ironsides,  and  a  long  list  of  cha- 
racters, were  superior  to  any  man's,  in  our  opi- 
nion, yet  seen  in  this  country :  he  was  more  like 
John  Bannister  than  any  other  actor  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage.  His  Falstaff  was  tlie  hest  in  this 
country  until  Cooke  played  it,  except,^-and  it  is 
a  most  tbrmidable  exception, — ^that  it  was  not 
sufficiently  studied.  In  truth,  self-indulgence  was 
the  ruin  of  Harwood,  as  of  thousands  on  and  off 
the  stage.  After  his  marriage,  he  had  retired 
from  the  stage,  and  kept  a  bookstore  and  circu- 
lating library:  this  retirement  from  a  profession 
in  which  he  was  qualified  to  shine  was  probably 
not  his  own  choice.  He  read  his  books,  and 
neglected  his  business.  Booksellers  should  never 
read ;  if  they  do,  they  are  lost.  There  are  bril- 
liant exceptions ;  but  then  they  wrote  also :  they 
did  not  read  merely  for  the  gratification  of  read- 
ing, or  to  hill  time,  but  to  gain  knowledge,  and 
they 'exerted  them'»elves  to  impart  it.  The  vene- 
rable Matthew  Carey  Is  an  instance  in  point. 
Harwootl  was  a  poet,  and  had  in  early  Dfe  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  verses.  He  was  a  man  of  wit, 
and  the  favorite  of  every  company ;  never  obtru- 
sive, and  always  willing  to  take  a  joke  or  to  give 
one.  He  was  lazy,  and  became  corpulent;  the 
first  disqualified  him  for  all  business,  and  ren- 
dered many  of  his  new  characters,  after  he  re- 
turned to  the  stage,  less  perfect  than  they  would 
have  been;  the  second  spoiled  his  ap})earanco 
and  action  for  high  or  genteel  comedy,  for  a  cor- 
pulent Michael  Perm  (and  he  played  it  well) 
should  not  be  placed  by  the  side  of  C<icqfogo, 
John  £.  Harwood,  off  the  stage,  woidd  have 
ahone  as  a  man  of  fortune,  and  he  had  a  wife 
equally  fitted  to  be  a  man  of  fortune's  wife ;  but 
as  unfit  for  a  poor  man's  wife  as  he  was  for  a 
poor  man.  The  consequence  was  the  return  to 
the  stage,  which  brings  him  again  before  the 
reader." 

Harwood's  mood,  in  the  volume  of  his  verses 
before  us,  is  of  a  genial,  sentimental  character, 
softly  tuned  to  raeumoholy  at  the  voice  of  the 
nightingale,  or  the  full  of  the  leaf;  competent  at 
ode  and  elegy,  and  gallantly  assisted,  in  its  high- 
est animation,  by  the  presence  of  the  sex.  In  an 
"  irreffular  ode"  he  rather  irreverentlv  speaks  of 
himacuf  as  a  ^^  dangler  on  a  petticoat ;"  a  distinc- 
tion which  his  constant  attentions  in  verse  to 
Emma,  Myra,  and  other  ladies,  in  their  various 
humors,  would  seem  fully  to  justify.  There  was 
delicacy  in  his  Muse  as  he  watched  the  fair  ones 
with  a  fond  affection ;  and  sang  his  amiable  songs 
after  the  manner  of  the  gentleman  of  the  olden 
time,  in  the  age  which  was  at  its  height  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century. 

ODB  TO  XNDOLXKOI. 

GoddesB  of  ense  I  who^  all -lethargic  sway 
In  drowsy  fetters  binds  the  Benseless  soul, 
Whose  magic  power  e'en  mighty  seas  obey, 
And  touched  by  thee  in  smoother  billows  roll, 
At  thine  approach  in  summer's  scorching  heat. 
The  cattle  grazing  on  the  verdant  plain    . 
To  some  kind  shade  direct  their  weary  feet, 
T  enjoy  sweet  sleep  beneath  thy  placid  reign. 

Oh  1  take  me,  Goddess,  to  thy  circling  arms, 
"  And  pour  sweet  visions  o'er  my  langmd  head ; 


O'er  every  thought  infuse  thy  magic  charms, 
And  round  my  pillow  all  thy  poppies  spread. 
What  time  the  wearying  sun,  no  longer  bright, 
Now  paints  the  western  sky  with  streaks  of  red ; 
What  time  the  moon  extends  her  glimmering  light, 
And  darVning  shades  advise  tlie  tranquil  b^ ; 

What  time  the  shepherds  urge  to  quiet  folds. 
And  wenry,  haste  to  pen  their  taray  sheep ; 
What  time  "  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds," 
And  weary  nature  welcomes  balmy  sleep ; 
Oh,  waft  me,  Goddess,  to  that  peaceful  shore 
Where  drowsy  silence  lulls  the  quiet  mind. 
Where  Strife's  discorilant  voice  is  heard  no  more, 
And  sadd'ning  thoughts  a  potent  opiate  find. 

Bear  me  propitious  to  some  fragrant  seat, 
Some  couch  of  nature's  sweetest  flow'rets  made ; 
While  slumbers  hover  o'er  the  still  retreat. 
And  lull  each  sense  within  the  languid  sliade. 
Ne'er  shall  ambition's  flame  awake  my  breast. 
Ne'er  shall  her  honors  gild  my  humble  name. 
For  glory's  votaries  be  the  brass  imprest. 
And  let  admiring  ages  leurii  their  famei 

And  if  the  Muse  afford  some  latent  fire. 
May  the  dull  couplet  run  in  numbers  slow- 
Do  thou  a  languid  heaviness  inspire. 
And  bid  them,  languid  as  myself,  to  flow. 
Soon  will  the  Muse's  proudest  landscape  fade : 
Soon,  soon  will  death  dispel  the  fleeting  joy ; 
Let  not  one  etivious  wish  disturb  this  shade. 
One  weak  desire  this  happy  eas^  destroy. 

And  Bacchus,  let  me  not  thy  orgies  share. 
Far  be  from  me  thy  quarrel-breeding  bowl ; 
Let  not  the  shouts  of  drunkards  jnr  my  ear. 
Nor  folly's  noise  disturb  my  peaceful  souL 
Now  take  me.  Goddess,  in  thy  circling  arms, 
And  pour  soft  visions  o'er  tliis  languid  head ; 
In  every  thought  infuse  thy  magic  charms. 
And  round  my  pillow  peaceful  poppies  shed. 

TO  MISS  8 T,  Oir  KSTURNIITO  TDK  jriTVKlflLLA.  OW  WITHKB. 

L 

I  thank  thee  for  the  simple  lay. 

Upon  my  memory  fixt, 

which  can  such  wholesome  truths  convey, 

With  so  much  sweetness  mizt ; 

The  stin^  of  censure  pleasantness  can  hide. 

And,  as  it  spares  our  pride. 

It  cannot  fail  to  please ; 

For  those  most  wrong 

Will  love  the  song. 

That  can  rebuke  with  ease  I 

IL 

And  should  I  ever  be  in  love. 

As  much  I  hope  to  be  I 

His  verse  my  mistress'  faith  shall  prove. 

How  true  she  loveth  me ; 

I  will  not  trust  the  wanton,  laughing  eye. 

Of  heedless  revelry. 

Nor  all  the  tricks  of  art ; 

But  tears  that  flow. 

Perforce  for  wo, 

When  sorrow  melts  the  heart 

m. 
The  smile  benign  when  virtue  gains 
A  triumph  over  vice ; 
Heart,  like  her  bosom,  free  from  stai:.s, 
An  earthly  paradise  I 

Though  she  nerself  can  never,  never  slide. 
Too  gentle  others  to  deride ; 
With  alabaster  band. 
Not  stretch'd  in  show, 
But  to  bestow 
A  blessing  through  tl^e  land. 
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Not  to  coquet  "with  other  men, 

But  truly  cliorish  one : 

My  passion  to  return  again, 

And  smile  on  me  alone ; 

Though  unreserved  in  discourse,  and  free, 

Her  lips  reserved  for  me ; 

fcH>  shall  I  pleasure  prove, 

And  find  a  mate 

To  mine  estate, 

Full  worthy  of  my  love. 


IN  A  WOOD. 


Meek  Peace  here  holds  her  silent  reign. 

Along  tliese  paths  she  loves  to  rove ; 

Where  nought  is  heard  but  the  sweet  strain. 

The  feathery  8<mgsters  pour  to  love. 
Sweet  partners  of  the  sylvan  scene, 
Ye  have  not  half  my  love,  I  ween  I 

Not  all  that  makes  the  forest  ring ; 
And  if  ye  swell  your  little  throats, 
With  all  your  softest,  sweetest  not 38, 

My  love  is  greater  far  than  ye  can  sing. 

TIIB  nUENSe  TO  THEIB  OPPOSFTE  NEIOHBOB8. 

Ah  I  forbear,  in  mercy,  ladies! 

Tis  enougli  we  own  3'onr  sway  ; 
Neither  such  a  hectoring  blade  b 

Longer  on  tlie  field  to  stay. 

Mark'd  by  elegance  and  fashion, 

Not  to  love  w^ere  to  be  blind ; 
Soon,  too  soon,  the  subtle  passion 

Chains  an  inex])erienced  mind. 

With  such  dext'rous  art  vou  wheedle. 

Half-averted  looks  and  smiles, 
Hearts  insnaring  with  your  needle, 

Music,  romping,  and  such  wiles. 

Now,  while  mirth  and  harmless  story 

Stay  the  Ingging  foot  of  time, 
We,  your  slaves,  who  much  adore  ye. 

Tell  our  loves  in  doggrcl  rhyme. 

Ladies,  hear,  in  pity,  hear  us  I 
Spare  the  anguish  of  each  heart  I 

Yield  to  love,  you  need  not  fear  us. 
Few  so  young  are  vers'd  in  art 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

John  Quixcy,  the  son  of  John  Adams,  was  born 
at  the  residence  of  his  great-grandfather,  John 
Quincy,  in  Braintree,  Massaidiusetts,  July  11, 1767. 
He  was  named  John  Qnincy  at  the  reciuest  of  his 
grandmother,  after  this  aged  relative,  who  was 
dying  at  the  time  of  his  bai)tism.  As  his  father 
was  absent  from  home  on  public  affairs  the  cliild^s 
education  devolved  principally  on  his  mother, 
one  every  way  fitted  for  her  important  |K>*ition. 
Every  day,  after  saying  his  prayers,  ho  was  re- 
quired to  repeat  the  noble  lines  of  Collins,  com- 
mencing— 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest, 

and  the  ode  by  the  same  author  on  the  death  of 
Colonel  Chai'les  Ross.*    It  was  truly  said  of  liim 


*  This  cliaraeterlstic  anecdote  of  bi^  childhood  wns  read  a 
few  years  before  bis  death  by  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Winthrop.  fn>m  a  letter  .which  he  Itad  Just  written  to  John  J. 
Onmey.  of  England.  "lie  recited  the  llne«,"  the  narrator 
says  "with  an  expression  and  an  energy  which  I  ^hn^  never 
forget — the  tears  courslnjr  down  hisdieelu,  and  bis  voice,  every 
now  and  then,  choked  with  emotion.*^ 


bv  Senator  Davis,  that  "  the  cradle  hymns  of  the 
child  were  the  songs  of  liberty." 

In  February,  1778,  in  his  eleventh  year,  he  ac- 
companied his  father  on  his  mission  to  France. 
He  was  placed  at  school  in  Paris,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  return  with  his  father  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  witli  America  in  1779. 
"Ho  is  respected,"  writes  his  father  tlie  sjiina 
year,  "  wherever  he  goes  for  his  vigt)r  and  viva- 
city both  of  mind  and  body,  for  his  connaut 
good  humor,  and  for  his  rapid  progi*ess  in  French, 
as  well  as  for  his  general  knowledge,  which  at 
his  age  is  uncommon." 

In  1781  he  was  made  private  secretary  to  the 
Hon.  Francis  Dana,  Minister  to  Russia.  He  ri^ 
mained  at  the  embassy  until  October,  1782,  when 
after  a  short  tour  he  joined  his  father  in  Holland, 
in  April,  1783.  After  the  signature  of  the  tre^ity 
of  peace  at  Paris  in  the  following  September,  he 
accompanied  his  father  to  England.  In  1785  he 
returned  home  with  a  letter  from  his  father  to 
Benjamin  Waterhouse,  in  which  the  son's  acquire- 
ments are  s]x)ken  of  with  a  just  pride : — 


I 


TO  BENJAMIN   WATKEHOUSS. 


AiO^ftO,  84  April,  178& 
Tliis  letter  will  be  delivered  you  by  your  old  »c- 
qunintAuce  John  Quincy  Adams,  whom  I  beg  leave 
to  recommend  to  your  attention  and  favor.  He  is 
anxious  to  study  sonic  time  at  your  university  be- 
fore he  begins  the  study  of  the  law,  which  appears 
at  present  to  be  the  profession  of  his  choice.  He 
must  undergo  an  examination,  in  which  I  suspei't  he 
will  not  appear  exactly  what  he  is.  In  truth,  there 
are  few  wno  tiike  their  degrees  at  college,  who  have 
so  much  knowledge.  But  his  studies  having  been 
pursued  by  hiniself,  on  his  travels,  without  any 
steady  tutor,  he  will  be  found  awkward  in  speaking 
Latin,  in  prosody,  in  parsing,  and  even,  perhn{w,  in 
that  accuracy  of  pronunciation  in  reading  oratiorj 
or  poems  in  that  language,  which  is  often  chiefly 
attended  to  in  such  examinations.  It  seems  to  be 
necessary,  therefore,  that  I  make  this  apology  for 
him  to  you,  and  request  you  to  communicate  it  in 
confidence  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  examine 
him,  nnd  such  others  ns  you  think  prudent  If  you 
were  to  examine  him  in  English  and  French  ix>etry. 
I  know  not  where  you  woidd  find  anybody  his  supe- 
rior ;  in  Roman  and  English  history,  few  persons  of 
his  age.  It  is  rare  to  nnd  a  youtii  possessed  of  so 
much  knowledge.  He  has  translated  VirgiKs  .fCneid, 
Suetonius,  the  whole  of  Sallust,  and  Tacitus*s  Agri- 
cola,  his  Germany,  and  several  books  of  liis  Annals, 
a  great  part  of  Horace,  some  of  Ovid,  and  t-onie  of 
Cocsar's  Commentaries,  in  writing,  besides  a  number 
of  Tully's  orations.  These  he  may  show  you ;  and 
althougn  you  will  find  the  translations  in  many  pla> 
ces  inaccurate  in  point  of  style,  ns  must,  be  exfiected 
at  his  age,  you  will  see  abundant  proof  that  it  i* 
im])ossible  to  make  those  translations  without  under* 
standing  his  authors  and  their  lai  guage  very  well. 
In  Greek  his  progress  has  not  been  equal ;  yet  he 
has  studied  njorsels  in  Aristotle's  Poetics,  in  Plu- 
tjirch's  Lives,  and  Lucian's  Dialogues,  the  choice  of 
ITcrcult'S,  in  Xenophon,  and  lately  he  has  gone 
through  several  books  in  Homer's  Iliad. 

In  mathematics  I  hope  he  will  pass  muster.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  year,  instead  of  playing  card* 
like  the  fasliionable  world,  I  have  spent  my  even- 
ings with  him.  We  went  with  some  accuracy 
t!»n>ugh  the  geometry  in  the  Preceptor,  the  eight 
IxKtks  of  Simpson's  Ehiclid  in  Latin,  and  compared 
It,  problem  by  problem,  and  theorem  by  tbeoren, 
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with  le  pdre  de  Chales  in  French ;  we  "went  through 
plane  trigonometry  and  plntie-!<uuling,  Fenning's  Al- 
gebra, find  the  decimal  tractions,  arithmetical  and 
geometricol  proportions,  an«i  tlie  conic  sections,  in 
Ward's  Mathematics.  I  then  attempted  a  sublime 
flight,  and  endeavored  to  give  hira  some  idea  of  the 
differential  method  of  calculation  of  the  Marquis  de 
UHopitiil,  and  the  method  of  fluxions  and  infinite  se- 
ries of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  but  alas  I  it  is  thirty  years 
since  I  thought  of  mathematics,  and  I  found  1  had 
lost  the  little  I  once  knew,  especially  of  these  higiier 
branches  of  geometry,  so  that  he  is  as  yet  but  a 
smatterer,  like  his  father.  However,  he  has  a  foun- 
dation laid,  which  will  enable  him  with  a  year's  at- 
tendance on  the  mathematical  professor,  to  make 
the  necessary  proficiency  for  a  aegree.  He  is  stu- 
dious enougn,  and  emulous  enough,  and  when  he 
comes  to  mix  with  his  new  friends  and  young  com- 
panions, he  will  make  his  way  well  enough.  I  hope 
ne  will  be  upon  his  guard  against  those  airs  of  supe- 
riority among  the  scholars,  which  his  lai^er  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world,  and  his  manifest  superi- 
ority in  the  knowledge  of  some  things,  may  but  too 
naturally  inspire  into  a  young  mind,  and  I  beg  of 
you.  Sir,  to  be  his  friendly  monitor  in  this  respect 
and  in  fdl  others. 

He  was  of  course  prepared  for  an  advanced  class 
at  Harvard,  and  took  his  degree  in  1787,  the  year 
after  his  admission.  The  subject  of  his  Com- 
mencement oration  was  Thg  Imp&rtance  and  Ne- 
cemty  of  Public  Faith  to  the  Well-being  of  a 
Community. 

In  1790,  after  preliminary  studies  in  the  office 
of  Theophilus  Parsons  at  Newburyport,  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  law,  which  he  con- 
tinued, varying  his  occupation  by  occasional  ci^n- 
rauniciitions,  signed  Publicola  and  Marcellus,  in 
the  Centinel^  edited  by  Benjamin  Russell,  until 
his  appointment  as  Minister  to  the  Hague  in  17U4 
by  Washington,  who  in  1797  pronounced  him 
"the  most  valuable  public  character  we  have 
abroad,  and  the  ablest  of  all  our  diplomatic  corps." 
In  July  of  the  same  year  he  wa^  married  to  Louisa, 
daughter  of  Joshna  Johnson  of  Maryland,  consu- 
lar agent  of  the  United  States  at  London.  He 
was  soon  after  recalled  by  his  father  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  presidency.  During  his  residence 
abroad  he  made  a  tour  in  Silesia.  A  number  of 
letters,  written  to  his  brother  during  its  progro-s, 
were  published  by  the  latter  in  the  Portfolio^ 
and  were  collected  in  a  volume  by  a  London 
pablisher  in  1804.*  The  work  is  divided  into 
parts,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  descri|)tion, 
and  the  other  to  statistical  information  respecting 
the  country. 

In  1801  he  was  elected  to  the  state  Senate,  and 
in  1803  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  In  1808  he  resigned  his  seat  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture with  his  advocacy  of  some  of  the  measures 
of  Jefferson's  administration.  He  had  previously, 
in  1806,  been  appointed  Boylston  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  in  Harvard  College,  and  continued  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  until  he  resigned  in  180J). 
In  1810  he  published  the  lectures  he  hail  deli- 


*  Letters  on  Silesia,  written  dnrfnff  a  tour  through  that 
Miintry  in  the  vears  1800. 1801.  by  His  Excellency  Johi)  Qutncy 
Adams,  then  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  Suites 
to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  since  n  member  of  the  American 
Senate.    London :  1804.    8to.  pp.  887. 


vered  in  his  courses.*  In  1810  he  was  appointed 
by  Madison  Minister  to  Russia,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1815,  when  with  Clay,  Bayard, 
Russell,  and  Gallatin  he  negotiate*!  the  treat,y  of 
peace  with  England  at  Ghent,  and  was  api)ointed 
minister  to  that  country  in  the  same  year  by  Ma- 
dison. In  1817  he  returnetl  home,  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  by  Monroe,  and  remained  in 
office  eight  years,  when  he  was  himself  chosen 
to  the  presidency  by  the  House  of  Representa-  • 
tives,  on  whom  the  choice  had  devolveil.  He  re- 
mained in  office  one  term,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  General  Jackson.  He  was  immediately  after 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  his  native  state,  a  |)osition  which  he 
retained  till  his  death.  In  1833  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  anti-mitsonic  party  as  governor  of 
his  state.  The  result  of  the  contest  between 
three  candidates  threw  the  election  into  the 
Legislature,  there  being  no  choice  by  the  people, 
whereuijon  Mr.  Adams  withdrew.  He  had  pre- 
viously, Irom  1831  to  1833,  published  a  series  of 
letters  condeinnator}'  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Free-Masons,  reprinted  in  a  volume  in 
1847.  Throughout  his  long  and  active  political 
career,  Mr.  A  (lams  retained  a  fondness  for  litera- 
ture. He  published  in  1832  a  long  poetical  com- 
position, Dermot  Muc  Morrogh^j  the  argument  of 
which  is  concisely  summed  up  in  a  sentence  of 
the  preface : — 

Dermot  Mac  Morrogh,  for  insupportable  tyranny 
over  his  subjects,  i^gravated  by  the  violation  of  the 
most  sacred  of  human  ties,  the  seduction  of  another's 
wife,  is  justly  expelled  from  his  kingdom.  He  imme- 
diately repairs  to  "  the  greatest  prince  of  his  time, 
for  wisdom,  virtue  and  abilities,"  and  sells  his  coun- 
try for  the  price  of  being  restored  by  the  foreign 
invader  to  his  principality.  Tlie  English  king,  to 
cover  the  basest  of  aggressions  with  the  mantle  of 
religion,  applies  to  Pope  Adrian  the  Fourth,  an  Eng- 
lishman, for  authority  to  ravage  Ireland  with  fire 
and  sword,  under  pretence  of  reforming  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  reducing  them  to  the  orthodox  faith  of 
gaying  tribute  to  the  Roman  Sec.  This  authority 
ope  Adrian  grants  him  without  scruple.  You  may 
read  in  Rapiu  the  brief  itself.  And  with  this  sacn- 
legious  abuse  of  religion,  Henry,  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  Becket,  and  Dermot,  the  ruffian  builder  of 
monasteries,  achieve  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  in  vas- 
salage to  the  crown  of  England.  And  this  is  the 
tenure  by  which  Ireland  is  held  as  an  appendage  to 
the  sister  island,  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  written  not  at  all  happily,  with  a  tame 
adaptation  of  the  Don  Juan  style,  and  consists  of 
a  rhvmed  chnniicle  of  the  events  it  celebrates. 
The  subject,  says  the  author — 

The  subject  was  well  adapted  to  the  composition 
of  an  historical  tale,  and  as  such  I  deliver  it  to  the 
judgment  of  my  country.  It  is  intended  also  as  a 
moral  tale,  teaching  the  citizens  of  these  States  of 
both  sexes,  the  virtues  of  conjugal  fidelity,  of  ge- 
nuine piety,  and  of  devotion  to  their  country,  by 
pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  example  six  hun- 


*  Lectnres  on  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  delivered  tr>  the  classes 
of  Senior  and  Junior  Sopbistors  in  Harvard  University.  Oun- 
bridRc :  Ililllard  &  Metcalf.  1810. 

t  Dermot  Mac  Morroxii;  or,  the  Conquest  of  Ireland.  An 
Historical  Tale  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  in  four  cantos.  By- 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Boston:  Carter,  Heudee  &  Co.,  1888. 
8vo.  pp.  108. 
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dwd  jevn  since  exhibiled  of  a  conntry  eold  U>  a 
foreign  invader  by  tlie  ii»Qt  ogeiK;  of  violoteJ  mar- 
riage ToiTB,  UDpriDcipled  aiubitioii,  and   r«ligioui 


Konght  ibin«e  w  biiglit  in  bpaiityV  cyea, 

As  the  bold  warrior'B  snllant  beoriDg: 
Tbe  proudest  deems  his  heart  a  prize ; 

The  fairest  would  his  fate  bf  ihariTig ; 
Let  Truth,  let  Valor  be  thy  guide ; 

And  faithful  love,  tby  [unveipas  jewel — 
Thou  ne'er  ahalt  luck  a  lovely  bride ; 

Kor  fiud  a  female  bosom  crueL 
"Hs  true,  the  soldier's  life  is  short; 

But  what  ii  life.  dcpriv'J  of  action! 
The  emven  coward's  biise  resort ; 

A  universe,  witliout  attmetioii. 
Tlien,  urge  thy  couiaer  to  the  field. 

And  thou  sSolt  gain  renown  id  story — 
Compel  the  fiercest  foe  to  yield  ; 

Or  die  upon  the  bed  of  glory. 

Foeins  of  s  briefer  cotnpaM  on  MibJwtB  of  tlic 
day  frequently  appeared  from  liix  pen.  A  cullec- 
tiou  of  thoHe  was  iiuule  in  1648.*  It  contuins  a 
(KK'tic  vcrntni  of  the  tliirteentli  entire  of  Juvenal. 
A  siiiaH  v<Jiiine  of  letters,  written  from  8l.  Pe- 
tersburg to  hi»  son,  On  the  Bihl«  and  ilt  Teaeh-  i 
ingt,  was  pitblislied  nfler  his  dciiili.t  ] 

In  1839,  on  the  seiiii-ocntentiia!  minlverssry  of  : 
tlia  adoption  of  the  fcdt-ral    cunstitntiun,  Mr. 
Adams  delivered  an  oddrces  before  tlio  HiatJiricol  I 
Society  of  New  York,    He  was  of  oonrse  fre-  I 
<liieiitly  colled  ujwin   for  such  ncrvice's  but   hia  ' 
public  discourse*  of  this  chumcter,  with  the  ojc- 
ception  of  the  funeral  i1J»c<>urM'9  on  Madison  and  j 
Monroe  delivered  in  1836,  1834,  and  1881,  which 
were  re-jiublished  with  the  title  of  Ijves  of  Cele- 
brated  Sutesmen  by  John   Quiney   Ailoma,   in 
1S46,  have  not  been  collected.     lie  was  a  constant 
reader,  and  his  ailinirable  memory  enabled  him  to  j 
nccnmulate  a  vast  shtck  of  ready  Infomuition.   In 
English  as  well  as  ancient  and  foreign  literature,  , 
he  was  thoroughly  versed,  and  able  to  repeat  long 
passages  from  nutliors  in  various  langno^ee.     He 
translated  Wieland'sOberon  in  verse,  but  withtadd 
his  version  from  the  press  on  the  appearance  of 
thatofSotheby. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  career  Mr.  Adams  was 
ateaderof  the  anti-slavery  party,  and  an  jnfleKible 
advocate  of  the  right  of  petition  on  this  as  well  as 
on  every  other  subject.  He  carried  this  so  far  as 
on  one  occasion  to  present  a  petition  for  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union,  expresHing  at  the  same  time 
his  dissent  from  and  abliorrenco  of  snch  a  pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr.  Adorns  retaine^l  the  ftill  vigor  of  his  mind 
and  iKMly  by  his  tem[)ernto  and  active  mode  of  life 
to  tlie  hour  almost  of  his  death.  He  was  in  his 
place  in  the  House  on  the  Slot  of  February,  1848, 
and  gave  an  emphatic  "  no"  on  a  motion  to  pre- 
sent tlie  thanks  of  the  Honse  with  gold  medals  to 
variiHis  officers  who  had  distinguished  themselvea 
in  the  Mexican  war.  A  little  after  this  the  course 
of  business  was  interrupted  by  a  cry,  "  Mr.  Adams 

•  r<vma  nr  Rrll^Ehin  uid  Sndslf  b^  John  QdIdct  AdsBi. 
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!i  dying."  He  was  falling  over  the  left  side  of 
his  ohuir,  his  right  hand  clutching  at  his  d«d[ 
for  smijiort.  He  was  placed  on  a  sofa,  and  re- 
moved fur  air  to  the  rotunda,  and  thenee  to  the 
doorof  the  east  [Kirtico.  As  he  could  not  be  taken 
with  safety  to  his  residence  he  was  corned  to  the 
apartment  of  the  Sjienker,  Mr.  Winthrop.  Here 
he  rallied  enough  to  falter  his  memorable  dving 
words,  "  This  is  the  end  of  earth— I  am  oontent," 
He  then  sank  into  on  ap))arent  stupor,  in  which 
he  remwned  until  he  exiiired,  at  a  qiuirt«r  pa< 
seven  in  tlie  evening  of  the  day  hnt  one  after  his 
attock.  "  It  is  better  to  wear  out  than  to  nist 
out,"  was  the  favorite  maxim  of  Adams.  It  wis 
one  which  he  lived  fully  up  to,  and  with  which 
the  circumstancee  of  his  last  hours  Hnely  har- 
monized. Hull  his  mode  of  ileath  been  pi«sented 
to  his  choice  in  life,  it  would  have  pn>liably  been 
jojAilly  accepted  as  a  fitting  cloae  to  his  ^zty^ve 
yearn  6l  active  public  service. 


"  Min  mnU  but  llttia  ben  belaw. 
Nor  wints  that  llttis  kuw,"— 

OaldmiWCi  ArmM 

"  Han  wants  but  little  here  below, 

Nor  wants  that  little  long." 
Tis  not  with  mi  exactly  to, 

But  'Us  so  ill  the  aoiig. 
Ut  wants  are  many,  and  if  told 

Would  muster  many  a  scare ; 
AdiI  were  each  wi^h  n  mint  of  gold. 

I  still  should  loug  for  more. 


•  It  via  writtrn  nndar  Uww  drcDinnino»:— Oamnl  IMt 
InfnnTK'd  Mr.  Adainii  llut  seven]  rouui  luUea  \a  hli  dIMHM 
bsd  rai^uratpi)  h\m  lo  pTACUTC  Mr.  A.'b  Hto^rrmph  fiiTtbeiiL  Is 
■nwritanci-  with  Ibia  rponesL  Mr.  Adsnu  vrou  tbf  tolUnrtil 
besullfal  poem  upon '■'Hh  WanU  of  Hu,"  Hch  SMUT  npaa  ■ 
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And  all  the  realms  of  nature  spread 

Before  roe  when  I  dine. 
Four  coaneB  scarcely  can  provide 

My  appetite  to  quell, 
With  four  choice  cooks  from  France,  beside, 

To  dress  my  dinner  well 

IIL 

What  next  I  want,  at  heavy  cost. 

Is  elegant  attire  ;^- 
Black  sable  furs,  for  winter*d  frosty 

And  silks  for  summer^s  fire. 
And  Gnshmere  shnwls,  and  Brussels  lace 

My  bosom's  front  to  deck, 
And  diamond  rings  my  hands  to  grace. 

And  rubies  fonny  neck. 

IV. 

And  then  I  want  a  mansion  fair, 

A  dwellinff-house,  in  style, 
Four  stories  high,  for  wholesome  air — 

A  massive  marble  pile ; 
With  halls  for  banquets  and  for  balls. 

All  furnished  rich  and  fine ; 
With  stabled  studs  in  fifty  stalls,    ' 

And  cellars  for  my  wine. 

V. 

I  want  a  garden  and  a  park. 

My  dwelling  to  surround — 
A  thousand  acres  (bless  the  mark). 

With  walls  encompassed  round — 
Where  flocks  may  ran^e  and  herds  may  lov, 

And  kids  and  lambkins  play, 
And  flowers  and  fruits  commmgled  grow. 

All  Eden  to  display. 

VL 

I  want,  when  summer's  foliage  falls, 

And  autumn  strips  the  trees, 
A  house  within  the  city's  walls, 

For  comfort  and  for  ease. 
But  here,  as  space  is  somewhat  scanty 

And  acres  somewhat  rare. 
My  house  in  town  I  only  want 

To  occupy a  square. 

vn. 

I  want  a  steward,  butler,  cooks; 

A  coachman,  footman,  grooms, 
A  library  of  well-bound  books. 

And  picture-garnished  rooms; 
Gorregioe,  Magdalen,  and  Night, 

The  matron  of  the  chair ; 
Guido's  fleet  coursers  in  their  flight, 

And  Claudes  at  least  a  pair. 

vm. 

I  want  a  cabinet  profuse 

Of  medals,  coins,  and  gems; 
A  printing  press,  for  private  use, 

Of  fifty  thousand  ems; 
And  plants,  and  minerals,  and  shells ; 

Worms,  insects,  fishes,  birds ; 
And  every  beast  on  earth  that  dweils, 

In  solitude  or  herds. 

IX. 

I  want  a  board  of  burnished  plate, 

Of  silver  and  of  gold ; 
Tureens  of  twenty  pounds  in  weight, 

With  sculpture  8  richest  mould ; 
Plateaus,  with  chandeliers  and  lamps, 

Plates,  dishes — all  the  same ; 
And  porcelain  vases,  with  the  stamps 

Of  Sevres^  Angouleme. 


And  maples,  of  fair  glossy  stain. 

Must  form  my  chamber  doors,  •  * 

And  carpets  of  the  Wilton  grain 

Must  cover  all  my  floors ; 
My  walls,  with  tapestry  bedeck'd. 

Must  never  be  outdone; 
And  damask  curtains  must  protect 

Their  colors  from  the  sutu 

XL 

And  mirrors  of  the  largest  pane 

From  Venice  must  be  brought ; 
And  sandal-wood,  and  bamboo  conei 

For  chairs  and  tables  bought; 
On  all  the  mantel-pieces,  clocks 

Of  thrice-gilt  bronze  mu^t  stand, 
And  screens  of  ebony  and  box 

Invite  the  stranger's  hand. 

XII. 

I  want  (who  does  not  want!)  a  wifSf 

Affectionate  and  fair, 
To  solace  all  the  woes  of  life, 

And  all  its  joys  to  share ; 
Of  temper  sweet,  of  yielding  will. 

Of  firm,  yet  placia  mind. 
With  all  my  faults  to  love  me  still. 

With  sentiment  refln'd. 

XIII. 

And  as  Time's  car  incessant  runs. 

And  Fortune  filb  my  store, 
I  want  of  daughters  and  of  eons 

From  eight  to  half  a  score. 
I  want  f  alas  I  can  mortal  dare 

Such  bliss  on  earth  to  crave  f ) 
That  all  the  girls  be  chaste  and  fair — 

Tha  boys  all  wise  and  brave. 

xrv. 

And  when  ray  bosom's  darling  sings. 

With  melody  divine, 
A  pedal  harp  of  many  strings 

Must  with  her  voice  combine. 
A  piano,  exquisitely  wrought. 

Must  open  stand,  apart, 
That  all  ray  danghters  may  be  taught 

To  win  tne  stranger's  heart. 

XV. 

My  wife  and  daughters  will  desire 

Refreshment  from  perfumes. 
Cosmetics  for  the  skin  require. 

And  artificial  blooms. 
The  civet  fragr.-ince  shall  dispense, 

And  treasur'd  sweets  return  ;  • 

Cologne  revive  the  flagging  sense, 

And  smoking  amber  burn. 

XVL 

And  when  at  night  my  weary  head 

Begins  to  droop  an<l  doze, 
A  southern  chamoer  holds  my  bed. 

For  nature's  soft  repose ; 
With  blankets,  counterpanes,  and  sheet, 

Mattrass,  and  bed  of  down. 
And  comfortables  for  my  feet. 

And  pillows  for  my  crown. 

xvn. 

I  want  a  warm  and  faithful  friend, 

To  cheer  the  adverse  hour. 
Who  ne'er  to  flatter  will  descend. 

Nor  bend  the  knee  to  power; 
A  friend  to  chide  me  when  Fm  wrongs 

My  inmost  soul  to  see ; 
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Anil  that  my  friendship  prove  os  strong 
For  him,  as  his  for  me. 

XVIIL 

I  want  a  kind  and  tender  heart, 

For  others'  wants  to  feel ; 
A  soul  secure  from  Fortune's  dart. 

And  botiotii  nrm'd  with  steel ; 
To  bear  divine  chastisement's  rod, 

And  mingling;  in  my  plan, 
Submission  to  the  wiU  of  God, 

With  charity  to  luao. 

nx. 

I  want  a  keen,  observing  eye. 

An  ever-listenii;g  ear, 
The  truti)  through  all  dis^guise  to  spy, 

And  wisdom's  voice  to  hear ; 
A  tongue,  to  speak  at  virtue's  need. 

In  Heaven's  sublinicst  strain ; 
And  lips,  the  cau^c  of  man  to  plead, 

And  never  plead  in  vain. 


I  want  uninterrupted  health, 

Tliroughout  my  long  career, 
And  streams  of  never-failing  wealth. 

To  scatter  far  and  near ; 
The  destitute  to  clothe  and  feed, 

Free  bounty  to  bestow ; 
Supply  the  helpless  orphan's  need. 

And  soothe  tlie  widow's  woe. 

XXL 

I  want  the  genius  to  conceiye, 

The  talents  to  unfold, 
I)e:«igns,  the  vicious  to  retrieve, 

The  virtuous  to  uphold  ; 
Inventive  power,  combining  skill, 

A  persevering  soul. 
Of  human  hearts  to  mould  the  will, 

And  reach  from  pole  to  pole. 

xxn. 

I  want  the  seals  of  {lowor  and  place, 

Tlic  ensigns  of  coomiand. 
Charged  by  the  people's  unbought  g^raoe. 

To  rule  my  native  land. 
Nor  crown,  nor  sceptre  would  I  ask 

But  from  my  country's  will. 
By  day,  by  night,  to  ply  the  task 

Her  cup  of  bliss  to  fifl 

XXIIL 

I  want  the  voice  of  honest  praise 

To  follow  me  behind. 
And  to  be  thought  in  fbture  days 

llie  friend  of  hunmn  kind ; 
That  after  ages,  as  they  rise. 

Exulting  may  proclaim. 
In  choral  union  to  the  skies. 

Their  blessings  on  my  name. 

XXIV. 

These  are  the  wants  of  mortal  man ; 

I  cannot  wnnt  Uiem  long. 
For  life  itself  is  but  a  span. 

And  eiirthly  bliss  a  song, 
^ly  last  great  want,  absorbing  all. 

Is,  when  beneath  the  sod. 
And  sumnion'd  to  my  final  call. 

The  mercy  of  my  God. 

XXV 

And  oh  !  while  circles  in  my  veins 

Of  life  the  purple  stream. 
And  yet  a  fragment  small  remains 

Of  nature's  transient  dream. 


My  soul,  in  humble  hope  unscar'd. 

Forget  not  thou  to  pray. 
That  this  thy  wakt  may  be  prepared 

To  meet  tne  Judgment  Day. 

FBOM  THK  Lin  AMD  CHAEACTBa  OT  JAIOB  KADBOIC. 

This  constitution,  my  countrymen,  is  the  great 
result  of  the  North  American  revolution.  This  is 
the  giant  stride  in  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  human  race,  consummated  in  a  period  of  less 
than  one  hundred  year&  Of  the  signers  of  the  ad- 
dress to  George  the  Third  in  the  Congress  of  1774-^ 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
1776 — of  the  signers  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
in  1781,  and  of  the  signers  of  tlie  federal  and  na- 
tional Constitution  of  Government  under  which  we 
live,  with  enjoyments  never  before  allotted  to  man, 
not  one  remauis  in  the  land  of  the  living.  The  last 
sur\'ivor  of  them  all  was  he  to  honor  whose  memory 
we  are  here  assembled  at  once  with  mourning  and 
with  joy.  We  reverse  the  order  of  sentiment  and 
reflection  of  the  ancient  Persian  king — we  look  back 
on  the  century  gone  by — we  look  around  with  anx* 
ious  and  eager  eye  for  one  of  that  illustrious  host  of 
Patriots  and  heroes,  under  whose  guidance  the  revo- 
lution of  American  Independence  was  beffun,  and 
continual,  and  completed.  We  look  around  in  vain. 
To  them  this  crowded  theatre,  full  of  human  life,  in 
all  the  stages  of  existence,  full  of  tlie  glowing  exul- 
tation of  youth,  of  the  steaily  maturity  of  manhood, 
the  sparkling  eyes  of  beauty,  and  the  grey  hairs  of 
reverend  age— all  this  to  them  is  as  Uie  solitude  of 
the  sepulchre.  We  think  of  this  and  say,  how  short 
is  human  life!  But  tlien,  then,  we  turn  back  our 
thoughts  again,  to  the  scene  over  wl&ich  the  falling 
curtain  has  but  now  close^l  upon  the  drama  of  the 
day.  From  the  saddening  thought  that  they  are  no 
more,  we  call  for  comfort  ui)on  the  memory  of  what 
they  wre^  and  our  hearts  leap  for  joy,  that  they 
were  our  fathers.  We  sec  them,  true  and  faithful 
subjects  of  their  sovereign,  first  meeting  with  firm 
but  respectful  remonstrance,  the  approach  of  usur- 
pation upon  their  rights.  AVe  see  them,  fearless  in 
their  fortitude,  and  confident  in  the  righteousness  of 
their  cause,  bid  defiance  to  the  arm  of  power,  and 
declare  themselves  Independent  States.  We  tee 
tliem  waging  for  seven  years  a  war  of  desolatioo 
and  of  glory,  in  most  unequal  contest  witli  their  own 
unnatural  stepmother,  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  till, 
.  under  the  sign-manual  of  their  king,  their  Independ- 
ence was  acknowletlged — and  last  and  best  of  all,  we 
see  them,  toilii.g  in  war  and  in  peace  to  form  and 
perpetuate  an  union,  under  forms  of  Government 
uitricately  but  skilfully  ailjusted  so  as  to  secure  to 
themselves  and  their  posterity  the  priceleas  blessings 
of  inseparable  liberty  and  law. 

Tlieir  days  on  earth  are  ended,  and  yet  their  cen- 
tury has  not  passed  away.  Their  portion  of  the 
blessings  which  they  thus  labored  to  secure,  they 
have  enjoyed,  and  transmitte<l  to  im,  their  posterity. 
We  enjoy  them  as  an  inhetitance— won,  not  by  our 
toils — watered,  not  with  our  tears — saddened,  not 
by  the  shedding  of  any  blood  of  ours.  The  ffift  of 
heaven  through  their  sufferings  and  their  achieve- 
ments— but  not  without  a  charge  of  corresponding 
duty  incumbent  upon  ourselves. 

And  what,  my  mends  and  fellow  citizens — whst 
is  that  duty  of  our  own  f  Is  it  to  remonstrate  to  the 
adder^s  ear  of  a  king  beyond  the  Atlantic  wave,  and 
claim  from  him  the  restoration  of  violated  rwhtsf 
No.  Is  it  to  sever  the  ties  of  kindred  and  of  blood 
with  the  people  from  whom  we  sprang  f  To  cast 
awny  the  precious  name  of  Britons,  and  be  no  mors 
the  coimtrymen  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton— of  New- 
ton and  Locke— of  Chatham  and  Buket    Or  moie 
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and  worse,  is  it  to  meet  tlieir  countrymen  in  the 
deadly  conflict  of  a  seven  yeatV  war?  No.  Is  it 
the  last  and  gretite.4t  of  the  duties  fulfilled  by  them  i 
Is  it  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  fairest  Government 
and  the  mightiest  nation  that  ever  floated  on  the  tide 
of  time  f  No  I  These  awful  and  solemn  duties  were 
allotted  to  them ;  nnd  by  them  they  were  faithfully 
performed.  What  then  is  our  duty  ?  Is  it  not  to 
preserve,  to  cherish,  to  improve  the  inheritince  which 
they  have  left  us — won  by  their  toils — watered  by 
their  tears— saddened  but  fertilized  by  their  blood? 
Are  we  the  sons  of  worthy  sires,  and  in  the  onward 
march  of  time  have  they  achieved  in  the  career  of  hu- 
man im])rovement  so  much,  only  that  our  posterity 
and  theirs  may  bhuh  for  the  coutr.ist  between  their 
unexampled  energies  ahd  our  nerveless  impotence  f 
between  tlioir  more  than  Herculean  labors  and  our 
indoleiit  repose  ?  No,  my  fellow  citizens,  far  be  from 
us,  f:ir  be  from  you,  for  ne  who  now  addressed  you 
has  but  a  few  short  days  before  he  shall  be  call  el  to 
join  th*  multitu  le  of  ages  pa^t — far  be  from  you  the 
reproach  or  the  suspicion  of  such  a  degrading  contrast 
You  too  have  the  solemn  duty  to  perform,  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  your  species,  by  improving  your 
own.  Not  in  the  great  nn«l  strong  wind  of  a  revo- 
lution, which  rent  the  mountains  and  brake  in  pieces 
the  rocks  before  the  L«»rd — for  the  Lord  is  not  m  the 
wind — lot  in  the  earthquake  of  a  revolutionaiy  war, 
marc!iiiig  to  the  onset  between  the  battle  field  and 
the  scaffold — for  the  Lord  is  not  in  the  earthquake — 
not  in  the  fire  of  civil  dissension — in  war  between 
the  members  and  the  head — in  nullification  of  the 
laws  of  the  Union  by  the  forcible  resistance  of  one 
r^ractory  State — for  the  Lord  is  not  in  the  fire ;  and 
thai  fire  was  never  kindled  by  your  fathers!  No!  it  is 
in  the  still  small  voice  that  succeeded  the  whirlwind, 
the  earthquake,  and  the  fire.  The  voice  that  stills 
the  ragine  of  the  wav^a  and  the  tumults  of  the 
people — that  spoke  the  words  of  peace — of  harmony 
— oi  union.  And  for  that  voice,  may  you  and  your 
children's  chiMren,  "to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded 
tune,**  fix  your  eyes  UT>on  the  memory,  and  listen 
with  your  cars  to  the  life  of  James  Madison. 

THADDEUB  MASON  HARBIS. 

Thr  Rev.  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris,  one  of  a  family 
distinguished  for  its  attention  to  American  anti- 
quarian literature,  was  librarian  at  Harvard  from 
1791  to  1798,  as  his  son,  the  Rev.  Thaddeus 
William  Harris,  distinguished  as  an  entomolojrist, 
has  occupied  the    position  since   1831.*      The 


fiither  was  bom  in  Charlestown  in  1768,  and  bo- 
oame  a  graduate  in  the  Harvard  class  with  Jolni 
Qaincy  Adams  in  1787,  when  he  delivered  a 
poem  on  History,  which  Dr.  Belknap  at  the  time 
complimented.  He  became  teacher  of  a  school 
at  Worcester,  and  was  invited  by  Washington  to 
become  his  private  secretary,  an'  honorable  posi- 
tion which  he  eagerly  accepted,  when  ho  ^\•;ls 


frevented  engaging  in  it  by  an  attack  of  illness, 
le  tlien  pursued  a  theologic  course  at  Cambridge, 
where,  in  1790,  he  delivered  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Oration  on  "  Learned  Associations."  In  1793,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Dorchester  where 
he  continued  through  a  lon^  life.  In  1790  he 
publishe<l  an  elegy.  The  Triumphs  of  SuperUi- 
tion*  which  denotes  his  thought  and  feeling,  and 
the  opening  lines  of  which  we  may  quote  for 
their  appropriate  imagery ; — 

THX  THIUMPm  or  SITPSBSTinON. 

The  sun  retires.     Night  spreads  her  dusky  plume. 

The  gray  mist  rises  from  the  passing  stream. 
Yon  cloud,  o'ershadowiiig,  deepens  all  the  gloom : 

And  the  heart  trembles  as  the  lightnings  gleaui. 

Pule  terror  wanders  o'er  the  dewy  lawn. 

Tlie  loud  blast  groans  along  the  distant  shore. 
The  ghost,  complaining,  rides  upon  the  storm. 

The  sea  rolls  nigh:  the  beating  surges  roar. 

Now  guilt  forsakes  his  agonizing  bed. 

Whore  conscience  planted  many  a  piercing  thorn. 
Kind  sleep  has  left  his  eye ;  each  joy  is  fled : 

He  waits,  impatient  for  the  coming  morn. 

Full  many  an  airy  shape— dejected — ^pale. 

To  his  sad  mind  imagination  paints ; 
And  OS  they  flit  across  the  bligntcd  v.-dc, 

He  hears  the  breeze — they  sigh;  he  chills  ar.d 
faints. 

a 

Yet  gentle  innocence,  with  bosom  pure, 
Fears  not  the   loud  wind's  gron:i,   the  breeze's 
sigh. 

But  walks  abroad  in  virtue's  garb  secure. 
Nor  startles  as  the  harndcss  lightnings  fly. 

Mark,  ns  flcep  musing  in  these  still  retreats. 
No  anxious  pang  distracts  her  peaceful  soul ; 

No  pulse  tumultuous  in  her  wild  breast  beats; 
No  goblins  haunt,  nor  fancied  dcatii-bells  to'.\ 

Come,  let  us  join  the  solitary  dame, 

Though  panting  terror  frowns  along  the  vale. 

An<l  hear  attentively  her  useful  strain  : 

When  reason  dictat<"8,  let  her  truths  prevail 

A  i)ortion  of  the  poem  is  t;ikcn  nj)  with  the 
story  of  the  desecration,  by  a  parent,  of  the  grave 
of  his  daughter,  and  the  burning  of  the  remains 
to  provide  a  charm  for  the  health  of  their  sisters 
which  a  note  speaks  of  as  an  actual  occurrence  at 
Ballston. 

There  is  a  pleasing  reminiscence  of  Harris  at 
this  period,  in  connexion  with  the  youth  of  Ed* 
ward  Everett.  When  the  latter  was  about  foir 
years  old,  at  his  birth-place,  in  Dorchester,  he  re- 
cited the  following  copy  of  verses  which  Mason 
wrote  for  the  cliild,  the  "little  roan"  referring 
to  the  color  of  the  speaker's  hair.t 

Tnx  LrrruE  orator. 

Pray,  how  should  I,  a  little  lad. 

In  speaking,  make  a  figure  ? 
You're  only  joking,  I'm  afraid, — 

Do  wait  till  I  am  biggor. 


•  A  gnudsoD,  Wll  lorn  Thaddeus  Har^l^  died  In  1854  at  tho 
am  of  tweoty-«lfht,  leaving  a  repaUtion  of  anliqnarlan  accu:ii- 
pauunents  and  dillgeDce. 

VOL.   I. — 36 


*  The  Trlnmphs  of  Saperstltlon ;  an  Elegy.  By  a  Student 
of  Harvard  University. 

**  Superstltlo  error  In?anns  est ;  aniandos  timet,  qnos  eollt 
rlolot'* — 8K:»ErA*8  Epist. 

"  Tantain  Superstitio  potult  suadere  malurum !" — ^\''icgxl. 
(Sic) 

Printed  nt  Boston,  by  T^alnh  Thomft^  and  Kbcnott?r  T.  An- 
drews, at  Faust's  Statue,  No.  46  Newberry -street.  VOX 
t  Lodng't  Boston  Orators,  p.  631. 
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Bat,  Bince  yoa  wish  to  hear  my  part* 

And  uige  me  to  begin  it, 
ni  strive  for  prni^e,  witli  all  my  heart, 

Though  small  the  hope  to  win  it. 

rU  tell  a  tale  how  Farmer  John 

A  little  roan -colt  bred,  sir, 
And  every  night  and  every  morn 

He  watered  and  ho  fed,  sir. 

Said  neighbour  Joe  to  fiirmer  John, 
"  Arn't  you  a  silly  dolt,  sir. 
To  spend  such  time  and  care  upon 
A  little  useless  colt,  sir  f" 

Said  Farmer  John  to  Neighbour  Joe, 
"  I'll  bring  my  little  ronn  up, 
Not  for  the  good  he  now  can  do. 
But  will  do,  when  he*s  grown  up.** 

The  moral  you  can  well  espy. 
To  keep  the  tale  from  spoiling ; 

The  little  colt,  you  think,  is  I,— ^ 
I  know  it  by  your  smiling. 

And  now,  my  friends,  please  to  excuse 

My  lisping  and  my  stammers ; 
I,  for  this  once,  have  done  my  best. 

And  so — ril  make  my  manners. 

His  pastoral  duties  were  varied  by  a  journey 
for  his  health  in  the  western  states  and  a  tour  in 
Great  Britain.  As  a  memorial  of  the  former  he 
published,  on  his  return,  his  "  Jounml  of  a  Tour 
into  the  Territory  North-west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  made  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  1808, 
with  a  goojrrnphical  and  historical  account  of  the 
State  of  Ohio.^^  Its  dedication  is  choracteristio 
of  his  mood. 

To  the  candor  of  the  Public 

I  submit  my  work ; 

to  the 

Providence  and  favour  of  Almighty  Qod 

I  commend  my  beloved  family ; 

And  to  the  hopes. 

Not  of  the  present, 

but 

Of  the  future  life, 

I  resign  mj'sclt 

In  the  same  year,  1803,  he  published  a  compi- 
lation, in  four  small  volumes,  entitled  the  "  Minor 
Encycloptedia,"  Avhich  Daniel  Webster  remem- 
bered as  a  useful  work.  In  1805  he  delivered  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem  "On  the  Patronage  of 
Genius."  In  1820  he  published  a  "  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Bible,"  on  which  he  had  been  long 
engaged,  which  was  pirated  and  mutilated  in 
England,  and  translated  in  Gennany.  Visiting 
Savannah  for  his  health,  his  antiquarian  inquiries 
led  him  to  write  his  "  Biographiciol  Memorials  of 
James  Oglethorpe,  founder  of  Georgia,"  which 
appeared  in  1841.  He  also  published  nnmerous 
Sennons  and  Addresses,  many  of  the  latter  in 
connexion  with  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  of  which 
he  >x  as  a  member.  He  also  took  an  active  part 
in  the  several  historical  and  learned  societies  of 
liis  day.  He  died  in  1842,  in  his  seventy-fourth 
year.  Dr.  Frothingham  has  drawn  his  character, 
that  of  an  amiable  divine  and  sensitive  scholar, 
with  tenderness  in  his  memoir  in  the  publications 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,*  of  which 
Harris  was  one  of  the  original  members. 


•  IfAae.  Hist  Soc  Coll^  Fourth  EerlM,  ii.  18a 


JOSEPH  DENNIS, 

The  elegant  essayist,  the  "lay  preacher''  of 
the  old  American  journals,  was  born  at  l^oston, 
AngQst  10,  1768,  He  acquired  his  literature  at 
Hanrard,  of  the  class  of  1790,  reading  law  after- 
wards with  Benjamin  West  at  Charleston,  New 
Hampshire,  in  which  state  he  opened  an  offioe  at 
Walpole. 

Dennie  made  one  attempt  at  the  bar,  of  which 
a  hnmorons  account  was  published  by  his  friend 
and  early  litei*ary  associate  Royal  Tyler.*-  He 
spoke  like  an  elegant  scholar,  with  some  unneces- 
sary eloquence,  on  a  provisory  note  case  before 
a  crude  provincial  jndge,  who  did  not  appreciate 
his  rhetoric,  was  discomfited  by  the  bluntness  of 
the  bench,  and  did  not  renew  his  efforts. 

The  Farmer*$  Mttseum^  published  at  Walpole, 
New  Hami^shire,  originally  established  by  Isaiah 
Thomas  and  David  Carlisle  in  1798,  under  the 
editorship  of  Dennie,  who,  after  having  con- 
tributed to  its  columns,  became  its  conductor  in 
1796,  gathered  around  it  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
corps  of  writers  ever  congregated  to  advance  the 
fortunes  of  a  simihir  undertaking  in  America.  It 
numbered  among  its  authors,  each  constantly  ftu^ 
nishing  a  department,  the  witty  lawyer  Royal 
Tyler,  a  man  of  acute  mind  and  well  directed 
powers;  David  Everett^  Tliomas Green Fessenden, 
Isaac  Story,  and  others,  whose  abilities  may  be 
traced  in  its  elegantly  arranged  folio  pages.  The 
inventions  of  the  paper  were  endless.  Poem, 
essay,  criticism,  were  served  np  with  the  skill  or 
a  f  rench  cook  compounding  his  hundre<lth  varia- 
tion of  omelette.  There  were  the  "  Farrago,"  the 
"Lay  Preacher,"  the  "Shop  of  Colon  and  Spon- 
dee," "Peter  Quince,"  " Simon  Spunkey,"  "The 
Hennit,"  "  The  Ruml  Wanderer,"  "  Peter  Pendu- 
lum," "The  Desk  of  Ben  llesden,"  every  trick 
of  alliteration  to  catch  the  negligent  readers.! 

Dennie  wrote  for  the  Muweum,  The  Farrag$^ 
a  series  of  essays  lull  of  warm  apprehension  of 
the  poetic  beauties  of  life  and  literature;  tho 
Lay  Preacher^  which  had  the  fault  of  irreverence 
in  taking  its  texts  for  &miliar  discussion  from 
Scripture,  though  jarring  upon  the  reader  less  in 
Dennie's  hands  from  his  good  taste  and  tone  of 
monility, J  and  he  projected  The  Wandering  Jiw, 
which  was  to  close  his  labors  in  tliis  kind. 

In  the  Port  Folio  the  "Lay  Preacher"  de- 
scril>e8  himself  accomplishing  his  series  of  essays 
"a  young  man,  valetudinary,  without  fortune, 


•  In  the  New  EnglaaA  Galaxy,  Jalj  94, 1618.  Qnotod  ta 
BockiriKbam^B  Newfipai>er  Literatare.  \ 

t  The  mottoes  of  the  Farmer's  Museum  at  dUfcrent  timet li- 
dioftte  Ita  spirit : — 

Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth  for  norelty,  come  I 

At  another  period  It  had  the  lines  fh>m  Banyan  at  Its  head— 

Wonldst  thon  remember 
From  Now  Tear's  day  to  the  last  of  December, 
Then  r<»d — 

which  ffavo  place  to  the  Tenses,  appropriate  to  its  rural  lecalttyi 

from  Goldsmiths  Village- 
Hither,  each  week,  the  peasant  shall  repair. 
To  sweet  obllylon  of  his  daily  care; 
Again  the  farmer's  news — the  barber's  tale, 
Again  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  preTaiL 

Buckingham's  Newspaper  I^lterature,  VL  ITe-W 

X  Blnoe  sncccssftilly  followed  by  the  Sermons  of  Dow,  Jul* 
who  takes  his  text  twrn  the  profime  classic  authors,  and  whoN 
three  volumes,  though  the  mannerism  tires  in  tha  end.  art  r^ 
plete  with  good  feeling  and  many  nice  tbougtt  inTertad  poeti- 
cal ezpreesfonB. 


JOskpa  DENNIE. 
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without  a  patron,  without  an  anxiliarj,  without 
popnlar  encouragement  ;*' — ^\vhich  he  conld  hardly 
mean  literally,  but  which  was  all  tme  enough  of 
the  state  of  literature  at  the*  time.  The  be  it 
talents  were  then  gratuitously  exercised  for  the 
public.  The  Farmer's  Museum  itself,  with  its 
brilliant  array,  was  suffered  to  decline,  while  poor 
Dennie  was  calling  on  the  public  to  subscribe  and 
authors  to  write  (for  fame),  as  if  both  were 
under  equal  obligation.  The  paying  days  of 
American  authorship  had  not  yet  dawned.  Books, 
even  small  duodecimos,  were  published  by  sub- 
scription with  humiliating  "  proposals  "  by  sensi- 
tive authors.  A  very  clever  resident  English 
author  in  the  country,  John  Davis,  writer  of  a 
lively  book  of  travels  in  the  United  States,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Jefferson,  offered,  by  an  advertise- 
ment, in  1801,  two  novels,  fruits  of  his  winter 
labors,  to  any  bookseller  in  the  country  who  would 
publish  them— on  the  condition  of  receiving  fifty 
copies.  The  booksellers  of  New  York,  where  he 
liindd,  could  not,  he  said,  undertake  them,  for  they 
were  dead  of  the  fever.* 

A  notice  to  "  Readers  and  Correspondents  "  in 
the  Museum,  Dec.  4,  1797,  indicates  its  height  of 
popularity,  which  it  is  curious  to  contrast  with 
the  claims  of  publishers  fifty  years  later,  by  the 
million,  with  the  area  of  reading  enlarged  to 
ICexioo  and  the  Pacific : — 

^The  constant  swell  of  our  subscription  book 
suggests  a  theme  to  our  gratitude  and  a  motive 
to  our  indu:»try.  The  Fanuer\s  Museum  is  read 
by  more  than  two  thousand  individuals,  and  has 
its  patrons  in  Europe  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio." 

Dennie  was  employed  upon  the  Museum  from 
1795  to  1799,  when  he  left  for  Philadelphia,  to 
edit  the  United  States  Gazette.  In  1800,  he  com- 
menced with  the  bookseller,  Asbury  Dickens,  the 
publication  of  the  Port  Folio,  at  tirst  a  weekly 
miscellany  in  quarto,  in  which  form  it  remained 
for  five  years,  when  it  was  changed  to  an  octavo, 
monthly,  Dennie  continuing  the  editor  till  his 
deatht 

The  five  large  quarto  pages  of  prospectus  in 
whieh  Dennie  announces  to  the  world  the  Hopes 


^  D»t1s  Ttsitad  and  resided  In  Oeorgte  and  YlrglDla  as  a 
taaeher.  He  saw  good  company  and  enjoyed  tbo  climate, 
looking  oat  upon  Uie  beantlee  of  natore  with  his  Horace  In 
Ida  hand.  He  wrote  an  Ode  to  the  Mocking  Bird,  and  poems 
on  the  Ashley  BlTer  and  the  Natural  Bridse.  His  sketches  i>f 
the  Hterary  society  of  Philadelphia,  and  or  American  author- 
ship generally.  In  Ms  Travela,  which  Is  a  book  of  pleasant 
exi^geradona,  Is  amusing.  This  Is  one  of  his  notices  on  the 
PortTona 

**The  editor  of  the  Aurora  calls  the  PoH  FiMo  the  Porta- 
Vs  Foolay ;  and  his  foootioosiiess  is  applauded  by  one  party, 
and  scorned  by  the  other.  But  a  better  quibble  on  the  word 
woaM  be,  to  name  it  the  Court  Oiio;  for  It  mingles  the 
dresses  at  <$IL  JamM  with  speculations  on  literature.  It 
being  rumored  that  Mr.  Dennie  had  been  denominated  by  the 
BHtuh  Seviewer  ,  the  American  Addimm^  the  following 
lodleroos jparterapb  uypcarcd  in  the  Aurora  OameUe.  *  Ex- 
alt ye  white  himcfJ/ew  ffdmp«Mre^  redoubtable  Monadmack 
and  Tuckawavl  Langh  ye  waters  of  ihe  WitU^eope^  and 
Vmhagog  Lakes  I  Flow  Mnooth  in  heroic  veise  ve  streams 
of  AmooDooaack  and  Androscoggin,  Oockhoko  and  Coritocook  I 
And  yoa  msrrft  Msrrinuick  be  now  more  merry  V '' 

t  The  seTerai  seriee  of  the  Port  Folio  embrace  In  all  forty- 
strrsn  Tolnmes.  Its  soooesston  of  editors  was,  Dennie,  aseist- 
•d  by  Panl  Allen ;  Nicholas  Blddle  for  a  short  period ;  Charles 
OridWelL  M.D.,  April  1614  to  Dec.  1815;  John  £.  Hall.  Jan. 
1816  to  Dec  ISST.  There  i«)  a  genenil  index,  in  the  volume 
eloalog  the  year  18S&,  to  Hairs  twenty  volumes  from  1816.  Tbe 
work  was  continued  for  two  vears  fortber,  with  diminished  vl- 
tality,  when  it  finally  expired  in  1827. 


and  intentions  of  the  Part  Folio^m  a  model  of 
editorial  sanguine  faith  and  diligence.  ^^Pro- 
spectus of  a  new  weekly  paper,  submitted  to  men 
of  affluence,  men  of  liberality,  and  men  of  letters. 
A  young  man,  once  known  among  village  readers 
as  the  humble  historian  of  the  hour,  the  con- 
ductor of  a  Farmer'*s  Museum  and  a  Lay  Preach- 
er^s  Gazette,  again  offers  himself  to  the  public  as 
a  volunteer  editor.  Having,  as  he  conceives,  a 
right  to  vary  at  pleasure  his  fictitious  name,  he 
now,  for  higher  reasons  than  any  fickle  humor 
might  dictate^  assumes  the  appellation  of  Old 
School." 

Dennie  was  followed  to  the  Port  Folio  by  his 
friend  Tyler,  who  continued  his.  contributions 
"  from  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Colon  and  Si)ondee" 
to  his  Journal,  displaying  his  copious  and  refined 
stores  of  reading,  and  urging  many  a  point  of 
well  digested  criticism  and  observation. 

Deniiie^s  broken  health  com|)elled  him  to  retire 
for  a  while  from  the  editorship  of  the  Port  Folio 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1811,  a  depression 
which  was  much  enhanced  by  the  death  of  his 
father ;  but  with  the  succeeding  year  he  returned 
to  the  work,  addressing  the  public  with  tlie  hope- 
fulness of  the  editor,  who  must  always  affect  that 
virtue  if  he  has  it  not.  He  did  not  long  survive. 
The  number  of  his  periodical  for  Jaimary  con- 
tained some  mournful  editorial  anticipations  from 
his  pen. 


TO  TBS  PITBLia 


During  the  autumnal  and  midsummer  months  of 
the  Inst  year,  -which  has  forever  fled  away,  on  the 
pioioiiB  of  'Hme,  the  Eklitor  of  this  Journal  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  its  duties,  and  to  be  regard- 
less of  its  delights,  in  consequence  of  the  furious  on- 
set of  three  potent  adversaries.  Sickness,  Sorrow, 
and  Adversity.  Under  the  ardency  of  the  summer 
solstice,  and  while  *  the  dog  star's  Mnpropitious  ray 
WM  flaming,  he  was  confinea  to  the  couch  of  Languor 
and  Anguish ;  and,  in  the  decline  of  autumn,  he  was 
afflicted  by  one  of  the  most  tremendous  domestic  ca- 
lamities, which  can  agonize  the  Sensibility,  nourish 
the  Melancholy,  and  overpower  the  Fortitude  \  of 
man.^  The  influence  of  infirm  health,  in  marring 
the  operations,  both  of  manual  and  mental  industry, 
is  familiar  to  every  patient,  as  well  as  to  every  phy- 
sician; and  when  to  corporeal  Pain  and  yawning 
Lassitude,  the  **  Sickness  of  the  Soul**  is  superadded, 
from  such  an  abhorred  alliance  nil  the  brilliant 
powers  of  Invention,  and  all  tlie strong  bodyguards 
of  Labour  keep  obstinately  aloof,  or  fly  timidly 
awny.  The  pen  of  the  ren'diest  writer  corrodes  in 
the  standish ;  his  papers  and  projects  reposing,  in- 
gloriously,  on  the  shelves  of  dust,  or  in  the  pigeon 
holes  of  oblivion.  His  desk  is  overthrown,  his  ma- 
nuscripts are  mouldy,  and  his  vnse  of  ink  is  as  dry 
as  the  vessel  of  the  gospel  outcast,  while  wandering 
in  the  parched  wilderness  of  Beershebo.  What 
Johnson  emphatically  calls  the  load  of  life,  is  then 
truly  weaiisome.  Society  presents  nothing  to  glad- 
den, and  Solitude  nothins  to  soothe.  In  vain  do  we 
fly  to  the  sequestered  snndes  of  the  country.  Let 
nil  the  beauties  of  Nature  solicit  our  notice  § — let 
all  the  diversities  of  Pleasure  court  our  acceptance 
— ^let  the  birds  enrol  enchantinglj  in  the  grove,  and 
the  flowers  bloom  odoriferously  iii  the  meadow ;  let 
the  breeze  whis[)er  softly  in  the  wood,  and  the  sun 


*  Pope.  t  Edmund  Barke. 

X  The  death  of  his  father.      |  Dr.  Johnson. 
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(lance  gaily  on  the  water ;  each  rural  tight,  each 
rural  tound  *  is  equally  lost  to  him,  who  is  under 
the  dominion  of  thut  relentless  Power,  which  the 
poet  Gray  energetically  calls  the  Tameb  of  the  iiu- 

HAN  BRSAST, 

Whose  iron  scourge,  and  torturing  hoar 
The  had  affright,  afflict  the  hest 

By  one,  who  was  himself  a  severe  sufferer,  it  has 
been  remarked,  with  truth  and  eloquence,  that  there 
are,  perhaj)s,  very  few  conditions  more  to  be  regret- 
ted than  that  of  an  active  mind,  labouring  under 
the  weight  of  a  distempered  body.  The  time  of 
such  a  man  is  always  spent  in  forming  schemes, 
which  a  change  of  wind  hinders  him  from  executing ; 
his  powers  fume  away  in  projects  and  in  hope,  and 
the  day  of  action  never  arrives.  He  lies  down,  de- 
lighted with  t}ie  thoughts  of  to-morrow,  pleases  his 
Ambition  with  the  Fame  he  shall  acquire,  or  his 
benevolence  with  the  Good  he  shall  impart  But  in 
the  night  the  skies  are  overcast,  the  temper  of  the 
air  is  changed,  he  wakes  in  languor,  impatience  and 
distraction,  and  has  no  lor.ger  any  wish  but  for 
ease,  nor  any  attention  but  to  misery.  It  may  be 
said  that  Disease  generally  begins  that  equality, 
which  Death  completes ;  the  distinctions,  which  set 
one  man  so  much  above  another,  are  very  little  per- 
ceived in  the  gloom  of  a  sick  chamber,  where  it  will 
be  Vttin  to  ex}>ect  entertainment  from  the  gay,  or  in- 
struction from  the  wise ;  where  all  human  glory  is 
obliterated,  the  wit  is  clouded,  the  reasoner  pcr^ 
plexed,  and  the  hero  subdued;  where  the  highest 
and  brightest  of  mortal  beings  finds  nothing  left 
him  but  the  consciousness  of  innocence. 

On  the  seventh  of  the  month  in  which  this 
was  published,  he  died  suddenly,  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-four.  The  obituary  in  the  ne:ct  issue  of 
the  journal  speaks  warmly,  in  a  style  of  elegance 
emulous  of  his  oWn,  of  his  literary  nccompli.sh- 
ments  and  personal  virtues.  "So  pure  wa:*  its 
texture,  so  delicate  its  conceptions,  that  his  mind 
seemed,  if  we  may  speak  so,  to  have  been  bathed 
at  its  birth  in  the  very  essence  of  literature — to 
be  daily  fed  with  the  celestial  dews  of  learning.^' 
His  conversation  wa^  the  counterpart  of  his 
writings,  delighting  in  moral  topics,  and  graced 
by  his  fine  stores  of  poetical  reading.  He  was 
free  li-om  the  jealousies  of  the  literary  profession, 
a  happy  condition  for  the  editorial  life  he  was 
called  to  assume.  His  amiability  is  reflected  on 
every  page  of  his  writing**,  though  occasionally 
tinged  by  a  tone  of  disappointment. 

Buckingham,  who  was  an  apprentice  to  the 

Eublis-her  of  the  Musevm^  and  carried  copy  from 
>eimie,  describes  his  personal  appearance  in  1796. 
He  was  rather  below  than  above  the  middling 
height,  and  was  of  slender  frame ;  was  attentive 
to  fashion  in  his  dress,  appearing  one  May  mom- 
ning  at  the  office  "  in  a  pea-green  coat,  white 
vest,  nankin  small-clothes,  white  silk  stockings, 
and  pumps  fastened  with  silver  buckles,  which 
covered  at  least  half  the  foot  from  the  instep  to 
ther  toe."  He  wrote  very  rapidly,  and  like  most 
persons  connected  with  the  press,  deferred  copy 
till  the  last  moment.  "  One  of  the  best  of  his 
lay-sermons,"  says  Buckingham,  "  was  written  at 
the  village  tavern,  directly  opposite  to  the  office, 
in  a  chamber  where  he  and  his  friends  were 
nmuaiug  themselves  with  card?.  It  was  delivered 
to  me  by  piece-meal,   at   four  or  five  different 

•  Oowper. 


times.  If  he  happened  to  be  engaged  in  a  game, 
when  I  applied  for  copy,  he  would  ask  some  one 
to  play  his  hand  for  him^  while  he  would  gire  the 
devil  his  due.  When  I  called  for  the  closing  i»ara- 
graph  of  the  sennon,  he  said,  call  again  in  Jive 
minutes,  *No,*  said  Tyler,  ^Tll  write  the  im- 
provement for  you.'  He  accordingly  wrote  a  con- 
cluding paragraph,  and  Dennie  never  saw  it  till 
it  was  in  print." 

Buckingham  speaks  of  his  being  "  a  premature 
victim  to  social  indulgence,"  and  Knapp*  thinks 
the  habit  wai  increased  by  the  attic  nights  of  the 
Philadelphia  wits  when  the  poet  Moore  was  in 
their  company,  and  that  Dennie  acquired  a  dis- 
trust of  American  society,  quoting  Clittton's  ct;m- 
plaint  of  "the  land  where  fancy  sickens,  and 
where  genius  dies."  There  was  doubtless  some 
cause  for  dissatisfaction;  for  it  t^hould  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Dennie  wrote  laboriously  and  well 
when  the  rewards  of  literature  were  scanty, 
and  the  |x>»-ition  of  the  writer  uncertain.  If  he 
wavered  in  his  course,  his  sensibility  may  very 
naturally  have  led  him  astray. 

Dennie's  convivial  tastes  led  him  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  social  gathering  which  was  known  in 
Philadelphia  as  the  Tuesday  Club.  It  include<l  a 
number  of  the  contributors  to  the  Port  Folia 
Gen.  Thomas  Cadwallader  who  gave  translations 
from  Horace  in  the  Magazine,  Samuel  Ewing  a 
hon  of  tJie  Provost^  who  wrote  with  the  signn- 
ture  "Jacques,"  Thomas  Warton,  Philip  the  K)n 
of  Genertd  Ilamilton,  Wood  the  actor,  Richard 
Rush,  and  Richai-d  Peters  author  of  the  Liiw 
Reports,  were  member^.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Gouv.  Morris,  Judge  Hopkinson,  Horace  Binney, 
Robert  Walsh,  the  Rev.  John  Blair  Linn,  Charles 
Brock  den  Brown,  and  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  were 
also  contributors  to  the  Port  Folio,  which,  under 
the  efficient  management  of  the  publi>lier,  Har- 
rison Hall,  in  its  Ix^t  days,  largely  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  reading  public  in  its  departments 
of  literature. 

As  an  Essayist,  Dennie's  influence  was  confined 
to  the  periodical  literature  of  his  day,  only  two 
scanty  collections  of  his  papers  having  been  pub- 
lished:— The  Lay  Preacher  ;  or  Short  Sermons 
for  Idle  Readers^  printed  at  Walpole  in  1796,  and 
u  volume  also  of  the  Lay  Preacher,  ctdkcted  and 
arranged  by  John  £.  Hall,  in  Philadeli>hia,  in 
1817. 

The  style  of  the  Lay  Preacher  in  which  Dennie,  as 
he  him>elf  tells  us,  aimed  to  unite  "  the  familiarity 
of  Franklin  with  tiie  simplicity  of  Sterne,"  does 
not  always  suggest  those  qualities.  Its  elegance  is 
ocoa»ionally  somewhat  plethoric  of  adjectives  and 
fine  phrases,  especially  in  the  eariier  series; 
while  it  lias  a  vein  of  higenuity  and  gentle  humor 
belonging  to  itself. 

ON  TUK  PLEA8VBB  OF  STVDT. 

**  Blessed  is  he  that  resdeth.**— Bkt.  S.  1. 

Whenever  I  reflect  upon  my  habitual  attachment 
to  books,  I  feel  n  new  glow  of  gratitude  towards  ihuX 
Power,  who  gave  me  a  mind  thus  disposeil,  and  to 
those  liberal  friends,  who  have  allowed  the  utmost 
latitude  of  indulgence  to  my  propensity.  Had  I  bec;i 
born  on  a  barbarous  shore,  denied  the  glorious  pri- 
vileges of  education,  and  iutcnlicted  an  approach  to 
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the  rich  provinces  of  literature,  I  should  have  been 
the  most  miserable  of  mankiudL  With  a  tempera- 
ment of  seniibility,  with  the  nenres  of  a  valetudi- 
narian, with  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
very  scanty  means  for  its  acauisition,  with  a  mind 
often  clouded  with  care,  and  depressed  by  dejection, 
I  should  have  resembled  the  shrinking  vegetable  of 
irritableness,  and  like  the  mimosa  of  the  gardens, 
have  been  doomed  to  be  at  once  stupid  and  sensi- 
tive. The  courses  of  jiature  and  fortune  having  ta- 
ken a  different  direction,  parental  benignity  having 
famished  me  with  the  keys,  and  discipline  and  habit 
having  conducted  me  thi'ough  the  portico  of  educa- 
tion, X  have  ever  found,  whether  walking  in  the 
vestibule  of  science,  or  meditating  in  the  groves  of 
philosophy,  or  hearkening  to  historians  and  poets, 
or  ramohnff  with  Rabelais,  such  excellent  compa- 
nions, that  life  has  been  beguiled  of  more  than  half 
its  irksomenessw  In  sickness,  in  sorrow,  in  the  most 
doleful  days  of  dejection,  or  in  the  inost  gloomy  sea- 
sons in  the  calendar,  study  is  the  sweetest  solace 
and^  the  surest  refuge,  particularly  when  my  reading 
is  directed  to  that  immortal  book,  whence  the  theme 
of  this  essay  is  taken.  In  an  hour  of  adversity, 
when  I  have  caught  up  this  precious  volume,  I  have 
found,  instantly,  the  balm  of  Oilei^  and  the  medi- 
ifiine  for  the  mind.  The  darkness  of  despair  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  brightest  roys  of  cheerfulness,  and 
in  place  of  grim  phantoms,  I  have  found  coinfort, 
peace,  and  serenit}'. 

I  hope  that  this  style  of  speaking  occasionally  in 
tlie  first  person  will  be  forgiven,  even  by  the  most 
fastidious  reader,  when  he  adverts  to  the  custom  of 
my  pradeceasors.  A  periodical  writer  can  hardly 
avoid  this  sort  of  egotism,  and  it  is  surely  very 
harmless  when  its  employer  muffles  himself  in  the 
mantle  of  conceahnent,  and  in  the  guise,  whether  of 
a  shrewd  Spectator  or  a  simple  Lay  Preacher ^  walks 
unobtrusively  abroad.  Mr.  Addison  and  Monsieur 
Moatiiigiie  perpetually  indulge  this  habit ;  and  on  a 
very  cireful  inspection  of  many  editions  of  their  es- 
says, I  have  always  found,  by  certain  infallible 
marks,  that  those  speculations  had  been  most  dili- 
gently perused,  which  abound  in  little  sketches  of 
the  manners,  humours,  and  habits  of  their  authors. 
We  are  naturally  curious  thus  to  peep  through  the 
keyhole  of  a  study,  to  see  a  writer  in  his  elbow- 
ohair,  and  to  listen  to  his  story  with  the  fondness 
and  familiarity  of  friendship.  Anonymous  authors 
have  a  prescription  from  Parnassus  to  paint  them- 
selves;^ and  when  by  a  Tatler,  a  Spectator,  or  a 
Connoisseur,  nothins  but  good  colours  and  modest 
tinting  is  employed,  men  look  with  mingled  curi- 
osity and  complacency  at  the  picture.  In  a  specu- 
lation on  the  blessiiiffs  derived  from  a  studious  tem- 
per, if  a  miniature  of  a  lover  of  books  is  introduced, 
provided  it  be  a  tolerable  resemblance,  and  viewed 
111  a  proper  light,  it  will,  by  an  e:isy  association, 
lead  the  observer  to  reflect  more  intensely  upon  the 
value  of  literature. 

The  utility  and  delight  of  a  taste  for  books  are  a» 
demonstrable  as  any  axiom  of  the  severest  science. 
The  most  prosperous  fortune  is  often  harassed  by 
various  vexations.  The  sturdiest  son  of  strength  is 
sometimes  the  victim  of  disease.  Melancholy  will 
sometimes  involve  the  merriest  in  her  shade,  and 
the  fiiirest  month  of  the  year  will  have  its  cloudy 
days.  In  these  dreary  seasons,  from  which  no  man 
may  hope  to  escape,  sensual  delights  will  not  fill 
S3arcely  a  nook  in  the  ffloomy  void  of  the  troubled 
time.  Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night, 
this  sort  of  pleasure  may  flash  before  the  giddy  eyes, 
but  then  merely  for  a  moment,  and  the  twinkling 
hidiance  is  still  surrounded  with  the  murkiest  gloouL 
Eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping;   the  song  and  the 


dance,  the  tabret  and  viol,  the  hurry  of  dissipation, 
the  agitation  of  play,  these  resources,  however  hus- 
banded, are  inaaequate  to  the  claims  of  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  studious  and  contemplative  man 
has  always  a  scheme  of  wisdom  by  which  he  can 
either  'endure  or  forget  the  sorrows  of  the  heaviest 
day.  Though  he  may  be  cursed  with  care,  yet  he 
is  surely  blessed  when  he  readeth.  Study  is  the 
dulee  lenimen  labarum  of  the  Sabine  bard.  It  is  sor- 
row's sweet  assuager.  By  the  aid  of  a  book,  he  can 
transport  himself  to  tlie  vale  of  Tempe,  or  the  gar. 
dens  of  Armido.  He  may  visit  Pliny  at  his  villa,  or 
Pope  at  Twickenham.  He  may  meet  Plato  on  the 
banks  of  Ilyssus,  or  Petrarch  among  the  groves  of 
Avignon.  He  may  make  philosophical  experiments 
with  Bacon,  or  enjoy  the  eloquence  of  Bofingbroke. 
He  may  specuhitc  with  Addison,  moralize  with  John- 
son, r^&d  tragedies  and  comedies  witli  Shakspeare, 
and  be  raptured  by  the  rhetoric  of  Burke. 

In  many  of  the  old  romances,  we  are  gravely  in- 
formed, that  the  unfortunate  knight  in  the  dungeon 
of  some  giant,  or  fascinated  by  some  witch  or  en- 
chanter, while  he  sees  nothing  but  hideousness  and 
horror  before  him,  if  haply  a  fairy,  or  some  other 
benignant  beinff,  impart  a  talisman  of  wondrous 
virtue,,  on  a  sudden  our  disconsolate  prisoner  finds 
himself  in  a  magnificent  palace,  or  a  beautiful  gar- 
den, in  the  bower  of  beauty,  or  in  the  arms  of  love. 
This  wild  fable,  which  abounds  in  the  legends  of 
knight-errantry,  has  always  appeared  to  nie  very 
finely  to  shadow  out  the  enchantment  of  study.  A 
book  produces  a  delightful  abstraction  from  the 
cares  and  sorrows  of  this  world.  They  may  press 
upon  us,  but  when  we  are  engrossed  by  study  we 
do  not  very  acutely  feel  them.  Nay,  by  the  magic 
illusion  of  a  fascinating  author,  we  are  transported 
from  the  couch  of  anguish,  or  the  gripe  of  indigence, 
to  Milton's  paradise,  or  the  elysium  of  VirgiL 
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"Commone  with  your  own  heart  upon  your  bed,  snd  bs 

BtilL"— Psalms  Iv.  4 

Having,  in  my  last  speculation,  attempted  to  de- 
scribe some  of  the  delignts  of  study,  in  this  paper  it 
is  proposed  to  consider  the  true  use  of  retirement 
Between  them  there  should  be  a  perpetual  alliance: 
nay,  they  are  not  only  neighbouring  and  friendly 
powers,  but  they  are  familiar  connexions.  Amiable, 
interesting,  and  lovely  sisters  I  if  your  worthy  ad- 
mirer be  attracted  by  the  riches  of  one,  he  will 
quickly  be  delighted  with  the  pensiveness  of  the 
other.  Study  will  give  him  all  tier  books,  and  re- 
tirement conduct  him  to  all  her  bowers  In  no 
ramble  will  he  experience  more  delight  than  when 
he  roves  through  the  healthful  wood,  or  saunters 
through  the  tranquil  cloister,  with  retirement  on  his 
right  hand,  and  study  on  his  left  Though  their 
guise  is  exceedingly  modest,  though  tlieir  con  versa: 
tion  has  no  resemblance  to  loquacity,  though  their 
best  attire  is  from  no  other  wardrobe  than  that  of 
sweet  simplicity,  still  they  will  always  gain  more 
regard  from  the  wiser  than  all  the  pageants  of  the 
pompous,  and  all  the  plumage  of  the  vain. 

The  royal  psalmist,  from  whose  divine  odes  I  have 
transcribed  my  text,  wos  himself  a  memorable  ex- 
ample of  the  utility  of  retirement,  reflection,  and 
self-communion.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he 
was  a  warrior,  a  statesman,  a  man  of  business,  and 
a  man  of  the  world.  In  these  various  characters, 
though  he  often  acquitted  himself  excellently  well, 
yet  unfortunately,  in  some  flagrant  instances,  we 
perceive  how  much  he  was  tainted  by  the  infection 
of  the  world  But  when  he  shuts  his  eyes  against 
the  glare  of  ambition,  and  the  gaze  of  beauty,  when 
he  ceases  to  touch  the  harp  of  fascination,  and  for 
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Mkct  tilt  cabinet  and  ths  camp,  tlien  wc  recogniic, 
at  once,  the  Bcholiir,  the  pliilmopher,  nnd  tiie  pi>«t 
In  the  BtroiiB-Iiult;a  at  Eu-gedi,  he  ie  a  mere  toldier; 
in  the  paliice  o{  Saul,  a  aervile  nnuician;  in  the 
eaTe  of  Adullain,  a  ikalktog  fugitive;  and  in  the 
forest  of  Horeth.  nn  unhappy  eiile.  But  irhan  he 
tore  himielf  away  from  tlie  thraldom  of  care,  the 
bustle  of  biuiiiett,  and  the  din  uf  Jeroialein,  -when 
h«  wandered  away  by  Ihs  brook  of  llu  fittd.  or  the 
plaint  of  Iht  wiUmuu,  when  he  retired  to  hit 
ehaniber,  aud  cotnmuaed  with  hi*  heart,  then  he 
formed  thoae  noble  auociationi,  and  compoeed  those 
czquiiita  perfurmaiices,  which  wilLtranimit  his  name 
with  renown  to  the  remoteet  poaterity. 

My  Lord  Baoon,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Erasmni, 
OrotiuB,  Ur.  Addison,  and  Mr.  Locke,  together  with 
a  great  multitude  of  illustrious  man,  have  been 
deeply  inrolTed  in  the  caru  of  publie  bueinest,  as 
wed  a*  eognnsed  by  the  meditations  of  Uie  cloeet. 
But  for  the  fairest  portion  of  their  glorious  fame 
how  much  are  they  indebted  to  the  latterl  'While 
the  chancery  decrees  of  Sir  Franai*  Bacon  moulder 
away  in  the  hands  of  aonie  master  of  the  rolls,  the 
axperimenU  of  his  study,  and  ths  euas'  of  his  wit, 
like  certain  ezguisite  paintings,  grow  briKhter  by 
tim«.  While  we  peruse,  with  still  r«newiiiK  plea- 
sure, Raleigh's  history  of  the  world,  bis  unlucky  po- 
litics are  acarcely  regarded,  Mr.  Addison  wna  secre- 
tary of  Btute,  aud  Uiotius  an  imibassadoT ;  but  who 
inqniresfor  thedce|)atchesof  theonc,  or  is  interested 
b  thenegoviationsof  the  other  1  The  fame  of  Eras- 
mus, constantly  immersed  in  the  turmoil  of  hit 
times,  and  engrossed  by  cares,  ciii]  and  eccleeiaatic, 
would  huTe  perished  with  the  names  of  thoie  mise- 
rable monks  whom  lie  bos  derided,  or  tlioM  imperi- 
ous prinees  whom  he  has  courted.  But  by  some- 
timei  wisely  withdrawing;  himself  from  the  cabala 
of  a  coart,  and  the  polemics  of  the  church,  by  medi- 
tating on  horBeb:ick  and  in  his  chsniber,  by  avarice 
of  time,  by  intciisctiess  of  application  and  ardour  of 
genius,  he  has  filled  Itn  folio;  composed  in  the 
purest  Latiiiity,  where  an  indolent  reader  can  find 
nothing  too  pruliz,  and  where  a  critic^il  reader  can 
discover  nothing  to  reprehend  The  foolish  politics 
of  Addison  are  acareely  remembered  even  Dy  hit 
faction.  The  character  of  Locke,  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, is  pointeil  with  no  other  pencils  than  those  of 
ridicule,  and  the  diplomacy  of  Grotius  and  of  Sir 
William  Temple  are  Mtterly  contemntd ;  but  their 
literary  and  philosophical  works,  the  beauteous  off- 
spring of  retirement  and  study,  will  continue  to 
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And  midilfbt,  ddItcisiI  tnldDlcbt,  ralgns. 

Though  in  the  text  we  ve  admonished  to  eom- 
mime  with  ourselves  in  our  ehambtr,  yet  it  would 
be  a  very  partial  and  narrow  interpretation,  if  it 
were  concluded  that  wa  could  not  meditate  anv 
where  else.  The  secresy  of  a  cloaet,  and  the  still- 
ness of  midnight,  are.  unquestionably,  propitious  to 
the  powers  of  reflection.  But  other  places  and 
other  seasons  may  be  selected  for  that  salotsry  dis- 
cipline, which  the  Ftalmist  recommends.  It  is  ■ 
vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  retirement  and  con- 
templation are  aerer  to  be  fontid  except  in  a  forest 
or  a  desert,  a  cell  or  a  cloister.  In  the  thronged 
mart,  and  in  the  blaze  of  day,  he  whi>  has  inured 
himself  to  hnbits  of  ahetraction,  mav  commune  with 
Umself,  as  though  he  was  in  his  cluunber.  Froo& 
of  this  abound  in  many  a  page  of  the  records  of  lite- 
rature. Some  of  the  fnircst  displays  of  self-know-  i 
ledge,  some  of  the  flneet  results  of  maditation,  aome  J 


of  the  aweetcst  fruits  of  retirement,  owed  their  np- 
pearonce  not  to  the  tranquillity  of  sylvan  groves. 
In  many  a  metropolis,  resounding  wilh  the  diit  of 
commerce,  and  crowded  with  the  throng  of  nation^ 
eonUmplation  hat  had  her  fill  Though  a  sublanu 
poet,  in  a  fit  of  rural  enthosiosm.  has  exclaimed. 

Hide  ma  rrom  day*!  gsrtih  tje. 
yet  It  would  be  alike  dangerous  and  delusive  to  be- 
lieve, that  we  cannot  speculate  at  noon,  ns  well  aa 
at  night  In  short,  the  choice  of  time  or  place  is  not 
essential  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  tt^-tgutttra- 
tion.  and  the  acquisition  of  the  precious  power  of 
withdrawing  the  mind  from  all  external  objects. 

As,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  phrase,  I  am  often  vaktfullj 
diiturhtd  at  midnight,  and  as  I  have  not  wholly  for- 
gotten my  boyish  attachment  to  woods  and  mea- 
dows, I  ocknowlctlge  that  I  often  commnne  witb 
myself  in  my  chnniber;  and,  in  genial  seasons,  by 
the  banks  of  a  romantic  river,  or  in  the  recesses  of  a 
lonely  furesL  I  have  already  speculated  twice  on 
the  profit  and  ptenaure  producible  by  noetnmnl 
hours  wisely  employed,  and  rural  rambles  indi- 
eionatv  directed.  But  for  a  period  of  no  incunuder- 
nble  duration  I  have  often  retired  to  rest  at  a  vulgar 
hour,  and  have  wholly  exchanged  the  eonulry  for 
the  city.  Chnnge  of  circnmatances  demiinded  new 
habita.  Thoiicb  but  seldom  I  vind  tlottlg  e'tr  (Ai 
lea;  though  Uie  glimmering  landKape  but  rare^ 
fades  before  my  sight;  and  my  can  generally  listen 
to  other  sounds  than  tlie  dnntig  linkiing*  of  a  shep- 
herd's bell,  yet  it  is  my  duty  to  reflect  much  even 
in  the  midst  of  coiifneioo.  Accordiirgly  1  commune 
with  my  own  hivrt  in  the  crowd,  snd  can  be  still 
even  in  the  street.  I  sermoniie  in  the  suburbs,  and 
find  apt  alliteration  in  an  nlley.  1  start  a  topic  in 
High  street,  and  hunt  it  down  as  fnr  as  ^outhwark 
or  the  Northern  Liberties.  I  walk  through  the 
market-place,  as  I  once  wandered  in  a  wood;  and 
while  one  is  talking  of  hie  farm,  and  another  of  faia 
merchandise.  I  listen  to  the  su^eationa  of  fancy,  w 
invoke  the  chernb  contemplation. 

But,  to  return  to  n  more  rigorous  exponition  of 
the  text,  and  consider  it  merely  as  an  exhortation  to 
the  tranquil  exercise  of  our  mental  powers  in  tbt 
retirement  of  the  ctoact,  I  do  not  know  whether  in 
the  pages  of  any  philosopher  I  could  find  a  better 
lesson  of  salutqry  discipline^  It  is  favourable  to  ths 
culture  of  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  habits.  He 
who  aecuitoma  himself  to  closet  meditations  will 
not  only  purify  Iiis  heart  bnt  correct  his  Judgment, 
form  his  taste,  exercise  his  memory,  and  regulate  hia 
imagination.  Moreover,  he  then  has  on  admirabls 
opportunity  to  view  the  world  at  a  due  distance,  to 
form  a  delibemte  estimate  of  life,  to  calculate  with 
precision  the  proportion  of  his  own  powers,  com- 
bined with  thoseofothermen;  and  having  weighed 
himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  "  balance  of  the  san»i 
tnary,'  to  find  new  causes  for  regret,  and  new  rea- 
sons for  reformation. 

To  moltitudes,  solitude,  retirement,  and  T«llee- 
tion  appenr  in  a  form  more  horrid  than  the  isnrrf 
titteri  III  Shakapeore.  T^e  man  of  boiinen,  the 
man  of  pleasure,  the  votair  of  vanity,  and  the  vie- 
of  lassitude,  all  sedulously  shun    " 


lassitude,  all  sedulously  shun   tbose  hoon 
lave  been  so  uobly  employed  t 
ihers,  poets,  hermits,  and  Saiuts.     Dr.  1 


which  have  been  so  uobly  employed  by  philcso- 
phers,  poets,  hermits,  and  Saiuts.  Dr.  Toung.  who 
has  immortalized  his  self-communion,  in  one  of  tbt 


most  original  poems  in  our  language,  a  poem  ost 
only  of  goTf^us  metaphors,  but  of  the  most  ardent 
piety,  exclaims,  with  more  than  mortal  eDtbaOBRn — 

Oh.  lost  to  vlrt».  1«l  la  mantr  IboiiAt, 
Ldm  to  ISi  miblMt  taOrt ^lU  mUT 


ui,0VsnUsD  SDC*1,  sod  ou- God  t 
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**  For  the  workmao  Is  worthy  of  fads  dimL^— Matt.  z.  10. 

If  there  be  such  a  personage  as  Truth,  this  asser- 
tMm  certainly  belongs  to  her  familv,  for  what  can 
be  more  just  than  that  a  vintager  shotild  eat  some, 
at  least,  of  those  grapes  which  he  had  planted  and 
watered. 

But  judging  fW>m  the  practice  of  the  world,  at  the 
present  time,  one  would  think  my  text  was  grown 
obsolete,  and  that  its  principle  was  not  recognised. 
In  the  shambles  there  is  always  meat  enough,  but 
how  little  is  bestowed  upon  workmen.  Parasites, 
buffoons,  fiddlers,  equestrians,  French  philosophers, 
and  speculators  gormandize;  but  I  see  Merit,  that 
excellent  workman,  that  necdeth  not  to  be  ashamed, 
as  lank  and  as  lean  as  my  old  tabby-cat,  who  has  had 
nothing  to  eat  but  church  mice  for  a  year. 

Though  I  am  not  saluted  a  brother  by  any  legiti- 
mate parson,  and  belong  to  no  ministerial  associa- 
tion on  earth,  yet  1  chensh  great  respect,  and  feel  a 
cordial  regard  for  the  established  clergy.  I  con- 
sider them,  with  few  exceptions,  as  faithful  work- 
men ;  they  make  us  moral ;  they  instruct  our  youth ; 
they  lead  sober  and  peaceable  uvea. 

Ak>Dg  the  oool,  s«qao8tered  yale  of  life, 
They  keep  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  wsy. 

They  are  wise,  they  are  amiable  men,  though  they 
sre  ignorant  of  foolish  questions,  and  "strivings 
about  the  law ;"  they  understand  perfectly  the  great 
rales  of  life.  Such  men,  therefore,  are  worthy  of 
tiieir  meat,  and  should  be  liberally  provided.  They 
labour  much :  few  moii  labour  more ;  they  are  com- 
pelled to  exercise  not  only  the  head  but  the  hands. 
The  private  estate,  as  well  as  the  gospel  vineyard, 
elaims  their  care.  When  the  drudgery  of  the  year 
is  done ;  when  numerous  sermons  have  been  com- 
posed, and  numerous  sick-chambers  visited ;  when 
they  have  been  in  watchings  and  weariness  often, 
what  meat  will  the  benevolence  of  a  parish  bestow  f 
Verily,  a  morsel  A  beggarly  pittance,  called  a  sa- 
lary, and  that  pittance  scantily  and  grudgingly  paid. 
When  I  visit  a  village,  covered  with  stores  and 
ibops,  and  cultivated  by  opulent  farmers ;  when  I 
hear  the  inhabitants  boast  of  their  flourishing  cir- 
eamstances,  and  recount  how  many  bushels  of  wheat 
they  threshed  last  year,  and  how  well  it  sold ;  if  I 
diould  be  informe  f  that  their  parson's  annual  sti- 
pend is  but  sixty  pounds,  in  aespite  of  all  their 
Doasted  riches  and  ostentation,  I  should  think  them 
unworthy  to  enter  a  church. 

If  I  should  repair  to  any  place  where  men  con- 
gregate, and  describe  to  them  one,  who,  in  an  hour 
of  jeopardy,  hod  onitted  his  hearth,  travelled  many 
wearisome  miles,  been  exposed  to  sickly  air,  been 
ahot  at  for  hours,  and  frequently  without  a  crust  or 
A  draught  to  supply  the  waste  of  nature.  If  I 
dionld  add,  that  all  this  peril  was  sustained,  that 
we,  at  home,  miffht  live  in  security,  not  one  of  my 
audience,  provided  speculators  and  bloodsuckers 
were  not  of  the  number,  would  deny  that  the  oi^d 
iOLDua  was  a  worthy  workman.  But  where  is  hb 
meat  ?  Oh,  my  good  sir,  do  not  propose  that  ques- 
tion in  a  republic,  you  know  that  a  republic  is  never 
boonteous.  Belisariuses  oak  for  their  obolus  here 
•a  well  as  at  Rome.  But  here  the  business  ends^ 
Tliey  receive  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere.  Tou 
might  as  soon  expect  moderation  in  a  Frenchman, 
or  knowledge  of  the  belles-lettres  in  a  country  attor- 
ney, as  that  a  commonwealth  should  be  grateful. 

0!r  CLBAKLINXaS. 

**Lst  thy  garments  be  alwajrs  white ;  and  let  thy  head  fausk  no 

olDtment'*— Ecou  ix.  8. 

Though  much  occupied  in  preaching,  and  noted, 
as  some  of  my  frieuus  say,  for  a  certain  poetical 


heedlessness  oi  character,  yet,  if  not  oftener,  at  least 
every  Smidav,  I  copy  the  common  cu8tom,\ai)d  in- 
vest my  little  person  in  dean  array.  As,  from  a 
variety  of  motives,  and  none  of  them.  I  hope,  bad 
ones,  I  go  with  some  degree  of  constancy  to  church, 
I  choose  to  appear  there  decently  and  in  order. 
However  inattentive  through  the  week,  on  the  so- 
lemn day  I  brush  with  more  than  ordinary  pains 
my  best  coat,  am  watchful  of  the  puri^  of  my  unen, 
and  adjust  my  cravat  with  nn  old  bachelor's  nicety. 
While  I  was  lately  busied  at  my  toilet,  in  the  work 
of  personal  decoration,  it  popped  into  my  head  that 
a  sermon  in  praise  of  neatness  woul«l  io  good  ser- 
vice, if  not  to  the  world  at  large,  at  least  to  many 
of  my  reading,  writing,  and  thinking  brethren,  who 
make  their  assiduous  homage  to  mind  a  pretext  for 
negligence  of  person. 

Among  the  minor  virtues,  cleanliness  ought  to  be 
conspicuously  ranked ;  and,  in  the  common  topics 
of  praise,  we  generally  arrange  some  conmicndntion 
of  neatness.  It  involves  much.  It  supposes  a  love 
of  order,  an  attention  to  the  laws  of  custom^  and  a 
decent  pride.  My  Lord  Bacon  snys  that  a  good 
person  is  a  perpetual  letter  of  recommendation. 
This  idea  may  be  extended.  Of  a  well-dressed  man, 
it  may  be  idlrmed,  that  he  has  a  sure  passport 
through  the  realms  of  civility.  In  first  interviews 
we  can  judge  of  no  one  except  from  appearances. 
He,  tiierefore,  whose  exterior  is  agreeable,  begins 
well  in  any  society.  Men  and  women  are  disposed 
to  augur  favourably,  rather  than  otherwise,  of  him 
who  manifests,  by  the  purity  and  propriety  of  his 
garb,  a  disposition  to  comply  antl  to  please.  As,  in 
rhetoric,  a  judicious  exordium  is  of  admirable  use  to 
render  an  audience  docile,  attentive,  and  benevo- 
lent, so  at  your  introduction  into  good  company, 
clean  and  modish  apparel  is,  though  nn  humble,  at 
least  a  serviceable  herald  of  our  exertions. 

As  these  are  very  obvious  truths,  and  as  literary 
men  are  generally  vain,  and  sometimes  proud,  it  is 
singular  that  one  of  the  easiest  modes  or  gratifying 
sel^complacency  should,  bv  them^  be,  for  the  most 
part,  neglected ;  and  that  this  sort  of  carelessness  is 
so  adhesive  to  one  tribe  of  writers,  that  the  words 
poet  and  sloven  are  regarded  as  synonymous  in  the 
worid*s  vocabulary. 

This  negligence  in  men  of  letters  sometimes  arises 
fi*om  their  inordinate  application  to  books  and  pa- 
pers, and  may  be  palliated  by  a  good-natured  man, 
as  the  natural  product  of  a  mind  too  intensely  en- 
gaged in  sublime  speculations  to  attend  to  the  black- 
ness of  a  shoe  or  the  whiteness  of  a  ruffle.  Mr.  Locke 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  might  be  forgiven  by  their 
candid  cotemporaries,  though  the  first  had  composed 
his  essay  witn  **  unwoshen  hands,"  and  the  second 
had  investigated  the  laws  of  nature  when  he  was 
clad  in  a  soiled  night-gown.  But  slovenliness  is 
often  affected  by  authors,  or  rather  pretenders  to 
authorship ;  and  must  then  be  considered  as  highly 
culpable ;  ns  an  outrage  of  decorum,  as  a  defiance 
to  the  world,  and  as  a  pitiful  scheme  to  attract  no- 
tice by  means  whieh  are  equally  in  the  power  of 
the  drayman  and  chimneysweeper.  I  know  a  poet 
of  this  description,  who  anticipates  renown  no  less 
from  a  dirty  shirt. than  from  an  elogint  couplet, 
and  imagines  that  when  his  appearance  is  the  most 
sordid  the  world  must  conclude,  of  course,  that  his 
mind  is  splendid  and  fair.  In  his  opinion,  '*  marvel- 
lous foul  linen  **  is  a  token  of  wit,  and  inky  fingers 
indicate  humour ;  he  avers  that  a  slouched  hat  is 
demonstrative  of  a  well-stored  brain,  and  that  genius 
always  trudges  about  in  unbuckled  shoes.  He  looks 
for  invention  in  rumpled  ruffles,  and  finds  high- 
sounding  poetry  among  the  folds  of  a  loose  stocking. 
But  this  smirched  son  of  Apollo  may  be  assured 
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I  necennry  oonneiion  between  dirt  «nd  ' 
■  u  not  neceawTT  to  ooDauminato  aoeh  a 
■  produce  the  fkirest  oaring  of  tJie 


eriterioii  of  genius,  a  critic  will,  in  tnture,  inspect  a 
poet's  WBrdrobe  rather  than  his  worko.  tiluteuli- 
neaa,  bo  tai  from  being  comniendable  in  an  author, 
i>  more  ineicnsable  in  men  of  letters  than  in  manv 
others,  the  nature  of  vhoBe  eniployruent  cotnpels 
them  to  be  conversant  with  objects  sordiil  and  im- 

Kre.  A  smltli  from  bis  forge,  or  a  husbandman 
m  his  fields,  is  obliged  sometimes  to  appear  ataioed 
with  the  smut  of  the  one  or  Uie  dust  uf  the  other 
A  writer,  on  tbe  contrary,  sitting  in  an  easy  chair 
at  a  polished  desk,  and  leaning  on  white  paper,  or 
ffinmining  the  pages  of  a  book,  ia,  by  no  means, 
obliged  to  be  soiled  bv  his  labours,  1  see  no  reaaon 
why  on  author  slioutd  not  be  a  gentleman,  or  at 
lenst  as  cleaa  and  neat  as  a  Qiuker.  '  Far  from 
thinking  that  filthy  drew  marks  a  liberal  mind,  I 
ahould  suspect  tiie  good  sense  and  talents  of  him 
who  affected  to  wear  a  tnttered  coat  as  the  badge 
of  his  profession.  Should  I  see  a  reputed  genius  to- 
tallv  iHsgardlees  of  hb  person,  I  should  immediately 
doubt  the  delicacy  of  his  taste  and  tbe  aocorscj  of 
bia  judgment.  I  should  conclude  there  waa  some 
obliquity  in  bis  mindi  a  dull  sense  of  deeorum,  and 
a  disrcganl  of  order.  I  should  fancy  that  he  con- 
sorted with  low  society;  and,  instead  of  claiming 
the  privilege  of  genius,  to  knock  and  be  admitted  at 
patUcps,  that  he  chose  to  sneak  in  at  the  back  door 
of  hiivels,  and  wallow  brutisbly  in  the  sty  of  the 

It  is  recorded  of  Somerrille  and  Shenstone  that 
they  were  negligent,  and  of  Smith  that  he  was  a 
sloieo.  But  disrcgitrd  of  dress  is  by  no  means  a 
eonstont  trait  in  the  literuT  chnrncter.  Edmund 
Waller,  Prior,  Swift,  and  fioliugbroke,  were  re- 
markably neat  in  their  persons,  and  curious  in  the 
ehoice  of  apparel;  and  of  David  Mallett,  I)r.  John- 
son observes  "  that  liis  appearance  was  agreeable, 
and  he  suffered  it  to  want  no  recommendation  that 
dteia  could  give." 

The  Orieutuls  are  careful  of  their  persona,  with 
much  care.  Their  frequeut  ablutions  and  change  of 
gannciits  are  noticed  in  every  page  of  their  history. 
My  text  is  not  the  only  rreeept  of  neatness  that  can 
be  quoted  from  the  Bible,  The  wise  meu  of  the 
East  supposed  there  wss  some  analogy  between  the 
nirity  of  the  body  and  the  mind ;  nor  ia  this  a  rain 
imagination. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  sermon  better  than  by  an 
extract  from  the  works  of  Count  Riimford.  who,  in 
few  and  strong  words,  has  fortified  my  doctrine : — 

"  With  what  care  and  attention  do  the  feathered 
race  wash  themaelves  and  put  their  plumage  in  or- 
der ;  and  how  perfectly  neat,  clenn,  and  el^rant  do 
they  ever  appear.  Among  the  beasts  of  tlie  field, 
we  find  that  those  which  are  the  most  cleanly  are 
geiierallv  the  most  gay  and  cheerful,  or  ore  distJD- 
guisliedby  a  eertnin  air  of  tranquillity  and  contentr 
ment;  nnd  singing-birds  are  always  remarkable  for 
the  neotnees  of  their  plumage.  ?.o  great  is  the  effect 
of  cleanliness  upon  man  that  it  czlends  eren  to  his 
moml  character.  Virtue  never  dwelt  long  with 
filth  ;  nor  do  I  believe  there  ever  was  a  penon  scro- 
pulnnsly  attentive  to  cleanliness  who  was  a  conaum- 


Ha-ssachuBette.    He  fitted  liiruself  for  Dartmotitb 
College,  uid  is  on  the  Ust  of  grodnatea  for  tbe 

?Mt  1T96,    when  he  delivered    a   valedieton 
oem,  with  this  generoos  prophecy  of  tbe  growtt 

of  the  coimtiy; — 


■  and  everj  virtue  dies ; 
Where  pride  and  avarice  tbeir  empire  hold, 
Iguoblv  great,  and  poor  amid  their  gold, — 
Columbia's  genius  shall  the  mind  inspire. 
And  fill  each  breast  with  patriotic  fin. 
Nor  east  nor  western  oceans  shall  confine 
The  generous  finme  that  dignifies  the  mind; 
O'er  all  the  earth  shall  Freedom's  banner  wave. 
The  tyrant  blast  and  liberate  the  slave: 
Plenty  and  peace  shaU  spread  from  pole  to  pole. 
Till  earth's  grand  family  poss«s  one  souL* 

Previously  to  entering  coUtne,  he  wm  a  teach- 
er in  the  grainniar-»chool  at  New  Ipswich,  when 
he  wrote  the  famous  juvenile  nohoolboy  recit*- 
tioD  for  one  of  his  pupils,  Ephraim  Farrar,  which 
has  been  made  so  well  knowa  to  the  pnbUo  in 
Bingham'st  Colvmbian  Orator: — 


You'd  searoe  eipoct  one  of  my  age 

To  speak  in  public  on  the  stage ; 

And  if  I  chance  to  fall  below 

Demostfaenes  or  Cicero, 

Don't  view  me  with  a  oritie's  eye, 

But  pass  my  imperfection!  by. 

Large  streams  fniin  httle  fountains  flow ; 

Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow ; 

And  though  I  now  am  small  ondyour.g, 

Of  judgment  weak  and  feeble  toiigne, 

Yet  all  great  learned  men,  like  me, 

Once  learned  to  read  their  A,  B,  C. 

But  why  may  not  Columbia's  soil 

Bear  men  as  great  as  Britain's  isle  ! — 

Exceed  what  Greece  and  Rome  hare  dooel — 

Or  any  land  beneath  the  sun  f 

Mayn't  MossaclnisetH  bonst  oa  great 

As  any  other  sister  State  I 

Or  wherc's  the  town,  go  far  and  near. 

That  does  not  find  a  rival  here  I 

Or  Where's  the  boy  but  three  feet  high 

Who's  made  improvement  more  than  1 1 

Tliese  thoughts  inspire  my  youthful  mind 

To  be  the  grentest  of  mnnktnd : 

Great,  not  like  Coear,  stained  with  blood. 

But  only  great  as  I  am  good.| 

Everett  studied  law  in  Boston,  and  wrote  for 
Russell's  Gazette  and  other  newspapers,  includiog 


•  Lorini's  'Hoodred  Basloii  Onion.' 
t  Cileb  Blnihsm,  the  eampllar  of  Ibis  pi 
well  known,  In  lu  wij.  u  Web«ers  B[ 
school  teacher,  sod  sflsrwsnU  s  bof^kul 
bein  s  ptiiiuu  of  DmrtniDDlb  is  lliS. 
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DATID  1 

Omx  of  the  band  of  accotiiplished  contribntors  to 
tbe  Farmer't  Mtueuin,  and  a  political  editor  hint- 
self  of  note,  was  bom  in  1769  at  PrinoetOD, 


HrKlorof  tb* 

.....Tiellon  «r  Iht 

Jclfrxonlsn  In  inHttaa    Hb 

Colnmblsa  Ontor,  Uh  AbmiI- 

, Jobs  for  reading.  ToUDirl'djl 

H«  died  In  IRII.  si  tbe  sn  of  Hitr.— AHeo'mBkif.  Diet 

X  Ur.  Larlnfi,  in  bis  Boitiin  Onton,  gtnt  sn  uoraol  of  Fs- 
nr,  Ihe  orii^tnil  gpesker  •>(  the  linn,  and  gnnlea  snmc  rroiBb 
br  Edwnrd  ETFiTtt,it  ■  niah  School  EismlnnlhiB.  si  Cka- 
Migt.  Jul^  >«■  IBM.  In  which  ba  *] lades  lo  thli  -  O^'rtleH'- 

■KHbe  to  ine.%iit  which  *u 
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libe  AroMrV  Museum^  then  under  the  nuumge- 
inent  of  Dennie,  where  his  prose  papers,  Common 
Saue  in  Dishabille,  became  quite  popnlar.  They 
were  of  an  epigrammatic  turn,  employed  chiefly 
with  utilitarian  remarks  on  frugality  and  tempe- 
rance, in  the  manner  of  Franklin,  and  were  col- 
lected in  1799  in  a  small  volume.  The  same 
year  was  also  published,  from  the  same  source, 
his  Farmer^s  Monitor,  He  contributed  also  to  a 
literary  paper  called  the  Nightingale  in  1796. 

Everett  wrote  a  tragedy  called  Daraneel,  or 
the  Persian  Patriot,  wliich  was  acted  and  pub- 
lished at  Boston  in  1800.  It  is  called,  on  the  title- 
page,  ^^  an  original ,  drama,^^  and,  to  the  author^s 
name,  is  added,  "  corrected  and  improved  by  a 
literary  friend."  Original  it  was,  in  reference  to 
the  productions  then,  as  now,  taken  from  foreign 
anthorsfor  the  American  stage ;  but  its  composi- 
.tion  belongs  to  a  large  class  of  English  proiluc- 
tlons,  happily  long  since  antiquated.  Any  one 
who  turns  over  the  dramatic  writings  of  the 
dghteenth  century,  will  meet  with  abundance  of 
SQch  Orca'^tos,  Indamoras,  and  Zaphiras  as  figure 
in  this  piece:  such  stratagems,  prisons,  and 
despair — 

Where  Melancholy  cannot  count  her  sighs, 
And  sorrow  keeps  no  calendar  but  tenrs. 

Act  V.  8c  L 

Judged,  however,  by  its  own  literary  fashion,  it 
Is  not  without  its  moderate  elegances  and  proprie- 
ties. A  few  lines  of  the  PnJogue  will  show  its 
scope,  and  its  appeal  to  American  patriotism : — 

While  in  the  court  the  supple  pander  shines, 
And  cheerless  virtue  in  the  dungeon  pines ; 
The  elder  world's  disasters  rise  to  view, 
To  foil  the  stubborn  virtues  of  the  new : 
While  these  in  contrast  on  the  stage  appear, — 
There  the  proud  despot — the  firm  patriot  here ; 
That  robM  in  power,  this  arra'd  with  nature's  laws: 
From  scenes  like  these  the  bard  his  moral  draws. 

In  the  Prologue  also,  the  author  himself  ap- 
pears, to  ask  that  indulgence  from  the  public,  and 
that  deprecation  of  the  entices  eye  which  his  lit- 
tle pupils  and  their  descendants  have  so  often 
supplicated  from  more  indulgent  circles  of  &mily 
friends : — 

To  captious  critics,  versed  in  scenic  laws. 
He  dares  not  trust  the  merits  of  his  cause. 
View  then,  ye  lib'ral,  with  a  candid  eye, 
Kill  not  the  bird  that  first  attempts  to  fly ; 
Bat  aid  his  efforts  with  parentid  care. 
Till  his  weak  pinions  learn  to  ply  the  nir : 
Till  the  young  pupil  dare  aloft  to  rise. 
And  soar,  with  bolder  flights,  his  native  skies^ 

In  1804,  Everett  delivered  a  Fourth  of  July 
Oration  at  Amherst,  and  in  September,  a  Masonic 
Oration,  at  Washington,  N.  H.  In  1809  he 
odited  the  Boston  Patriot,  and  in  1812  The  Pilot, 
a  paper  in  the  interest  of  De  Witt  Clinton  for  the 
^lesidency.  He  wrote  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
Apocalypse,  wliich  were  published  in  a  pamphlet. 
He  left  Boston  in  1813  for  Marietta,  Ohio,  with 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  newspaper,  but 
death  interrupted  his  plans  at  that  place,  Dec. 
SI,  of  the  same  year.* 


*  Ketten*8  American  Poetry,  IL  118;  Buckingham's  News- 
nipar  Litentare,  il.  218;  Loriog's  Hundred  ^ton  Orators, 


SAMUEL  MILLEB, 

Thb  author  of  the  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth 
'Century,  a  work  still  valued  for  its  taste,  judg- 
ment, and  fidelity,  was  bom  in  1769  in  the  town 
of  Dover  in  Delaware,  the  son  of  a  Scottish  cler- 
gyman, who  passed  forty-three  years  of  ministe- 
rial duty  in  that  place,  one  among  the  many  ex- 
amples of  sound  literary  and  family  influence  ra- 
diating from  the  old  American  pulpit 


^Ct/ynu^  ^{iUtuf^ 


The  life  of  Samuel  Miller  was  passed  in  pasto- 
ral duties  as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  New 
York,  which  he  discharged  for  twenty  years  from 
1798,  and  as  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
and  Church  Government  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  Princeton,  to  which  he  was  called  in  1818, 
and  which  he  held  for  thirty-six  years,  till  his 
decease  Jan.  7, 1850.  During  this  period  of  edu- 
cational service  he  was  contemporary  in  the  insti- 
tution with  the  sincere  and  amiable  Alexander, 
whose  son,  in  the  recently  published  memoirs  of 
his  father,  has  paid  a  generous  tribute  to  his  me- 
mory. *'  Dr.  Miller,"  says  he,  "  came  from  the 
training  of  city  lijfe,  and  from  an  eminently 
polished  and  literary  circle.  Of  fine  person  and 
courtly  manners,  he  set  a  high  value  on  all  that 
makes  society  dignified  and  attractive.  He  was 
pre-eminently  a  man  of  system  and  method,  go- 
verning himself,  even  in  the  minutest  particuliu^ 
by  exact  rule.  His  daily  exercise  was  measured 
to  the  moment;  and  for  half  a  century  he  wrote 
standing.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
though  as  easy  as  he  was  noble  in  his  bearing; 
full  of  conversation,  brilliant  in  company,  rich  in 
anecdote,  and  universally  admired.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  clear  without  brilliancy,  accustomed  to 
laborious  and  critical  preparation,  relying  little  on 
the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  but  rapid  with 
his  pen,  and  gifted  with  a  tenacious  memory  and 
a  strong  sonorous  voice;  always  instructive,  al- 
ways c^m,  alwavs  accurate."* 

Miller's  Brief  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  containing  a  Sketch  of  the  Recolutions 
ajid  Improvements  in  Science,  Arts,  and  Literature 
during  that  period,  was  published  in  two  volumes 
in  1803.  It  was  executed  with  care  and  in  a  ju- 
dicious spirit,  enhanced  by  its  pleasing  style.  Its 
survey  of  the  progress  of  the  intellectual  elements 
of  society  was  full  and  fair  for  the  period,  and 
may  still  be  consulted  with  profit  and  pleasure. 
The  portion  devoted  to  the  early  American  litera- 
ture, the  scholars  and  men  of  letters  who  promot- 
e<l  the  education  of  the  infant  state,  is  in  a  spirit 
Avhich  all  succeeding  writers  who  traverse  the 
ground  may  be  emulous  of.  It  is  thoughtful,  pa- 
triotic, and  sincere.  This  work  originally  grew 
out  of  a  pastoral  discourse  delivered  by  the  author 
on  the  first  day  of  the  new  century,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  John  Dickinson,  the  author  of  the  Far- 
mer's Letters.  It  includes  the  consideration  of 
the    mechanical  sciences,   chemistry,   medicine, 


*  life  of  Archibald  Alexander,  p.  880. 
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mathematics  and  some  of  its  applications,  the 
fine  arts,  and  a  liberal  discussion  of  literatare  in 
its  several  departments  of  original  composition^ 
and  in  the  advancement  and  study  of  the  ancient 
and  oriental  and  of  the  European  languages.  This 
formed  but  the  first  part  of  a  contemplated  work, 
the  other  three  portions  of  which  were  to  embrace 
Theology,  Morals,  and  Religion,  and  to  present 
*^  the  great  events  in  the  Christian  Church,  in  the 
Moral  World,  and  in  Political  Principles  and  Esta- 
blishments during  the  century,"  a  comprehensive 
design  which  the  author  never  carried  out. 

From  1806  to  1814  Dr.  Miller  was  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  to  the  New  York  Historical  8o- 
ciety.  He  delivered  before  that  body,  A  Dis- 
course designed  to  Commemorate  the  Diseotery 
qf  New  Yorky  September  4,  1809,  heifig  the  com- 
pletion of  the  second  century  since  that  event  *^ 

In  1818  he  published  in  an  octavo  volume  of 
moi*e  than  four  hundred  pages  the  Memoirs  of  his 
associate  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Rodgers,  pastor  of 
the  Wall  street  and  Brick  Churches  in  Now  York.t 
It  contains  a  narrative  of  the  gro>\'th  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  New  York,  with  much  histo- 
rical information  of  general  interest  expressed 
with  elegance  of  style.  Of  the  learning  of  the 
old  school  of  clergymen  in  the  country  he  says : — 

Many  persons  are  npt  to  suppose  that  the  race  of 
divines  who  flourished  in  our  country  seventy  or 
eighty  years  ago,  though  pious  and  excellent  men, 
hftd  a  very  scanty  supply  of  books,  and  in  many 
cases  a  still  more  scanty  education,  compared  with 
the  divines  of  later  years,  and  especially  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Thb  opinion  is  not  only  erroneous  hut 
grosslv  BO.  Those  venerable  fathers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Church  were  more  deeply  learned  tiian  most  of 
their  sons.  They  read  more,  and  thought  more, 
than  we  are  rea<fy  to  imagine.  The  greater  part  of 
the  books  of  ancient  learning  and  ponderous  erudi- 
tion, which  are  now  to  be  found  on  this  side  of  the 
Atiantic,  were  imported  and  studied  by  those  great 
and  eood  men.  Original  works  are  actually  in  fewer 
hands,  in  our  day,  compared  with  the  immber  of 
readers,  than  in  theirs.  They  read  solidly  and 
deeply:  we  hurry  over  compends  and  indexes. 
They  studied  systematically  as  well  as  extensively ; 
our  reading  is  more  desultory,  os  well  as  more  super- 
ficial We  have  more  of  the  belles-lettres  polish, 
but  as  biblical  critics,  and  as  profound  theologians, 
we  must  undoubtedly  yield  to  them  the  palm  of  ex- 
cellence. 

This  is  well  said  in  reference  to  the  labors  of 
the  old  American  fathers.  It  t^hould  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  written  in  1818,  and  that  Dr. 
Miller  lived  to  ee  a  new,  thorough,  and  profound 
course  of  theological  study  established  in  the 
country. 

In  1827  hepublishe<l  Letters  on  Clerical  Man- 
Tiers  and  Habits ;  addressed  to  a  Student  in  the 


•  Colh.  N.  Y.  Hist  8oc  rol.  1. 

t  John  Bodcrer««  whoee  name  la  remembered  with  great  re- 
qiect  ill  New  York,  was  a  natWe  of  Boston,  Ma»i.,  born  in  17S7, 
of  liirb  pari'ntagc.  lie  was  a  disciple  of  Whiteflcid  asayoatb, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Academy  of  the  Kev.  Samael  Blidr 
at  Font's  Manor  in  Chester  county,  Pa.  He  was  with  Dariea 
the  preacher  (afterwards  President  of  Princeton)  in  Virginia. 
He  came  to  New  York  in  1765.  His  degree  of  Doctor  of  Diri- 
Dlty  was  ounferred  by  Uie  University  of  Edinbiirgli,  tiirough 
tlM  asency  ot  three  distinguifhed  persons.  Whitefleld  sug- 
gested the  matter  to  Franklin,  who  obtained  tlio  favor  tliroiigh  ' 
I>r.  Robertson.  In  the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  a  corre^pon-  ; 
dent  of  Washiuffton.  He  died  in  New  York,  May  7, 1811,  in  i 
Ills  cighty-foarth  year.  j 


Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton;  in  wUdi 
he  reviews  the  various  positions  of  the  clergyman ; 
in  his  study,  in  society,  his  mode  of  writing, 
thinking,  and  conversation ;  in  the  economy  at 
health,  usefulness,  reputation,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  sound,  judicious  piety. 

In  1840  Dr.  ^llcr  published  his  Memoir  qf  the 
Bee,  Charles  Nisbet*  the  first  President  of  Dick- 
inson College,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
in  1791,  when  he  visited  him  at  Carlisle  to  seek 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  his  course  of  Theolo- 
gical Lectures,  a  genial  specimen  of  biograi^y, 
with  much  interest  in  the  copious  and  interesting 
original  material. 

Edward  Miller,  the  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Dover  Mav  9, 1760.  He  wa^  educat- 
ed at  the  Academy  at  Newark  in  Delaware,  con- 
ducted with  eminent  abihty  by  two  dergymen, 
Doctor  Francis  Allison  and  Alexander  McDowelL 
He  studied  medicine  at  Dover  with  Dr.  Cluirles 
Kidgely,  and  afterwards  in  1781-2  in  the  Militaiy 
hospital  at  Baskingridge,  Now  Jersey.  In  the 
last  year  he  embarked  as  surgeon  in  an  armed 
ship  bound  for  France,  and  in  a  yearns  absence 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language. 
Ho  returned  to  piu*sue  his  profession  in  Delaware, 
and  in  1796  became  a  ))ractiti()ner  of  medicine  in 
New  York,  where  he  engaged  with  Dr.  Mitchill 
and  Dr.  Elihu  H.  Smith  in  the  publication  of  the 
first  Journal  of  the  kind  ever  ])rinted  in  the  coun- 
try, the  Medical  Repository^  commenced  in  1797. 
Its  conductors  Avere  members  of  a  "Friendly 
Club,"  which  was  a  nucleus  at  its  weekly  recep- 
tions for  the  intellect  of  the  city.  Dunlap,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  Miller,*  has  left  a  record  of 
tliis  social  circle  in  New  York,  which  also  includ- 
ed, besides  himself  then  Manager  of  tlie  New 
York  Theatre,  James  Kent  then  Recorder  of  the 
city,  Anthony  Bleeckcr  the  lawyer  and  master  in 
chancery,  Charles  Brockden  Bi'own,  Williani 
Walton  Woolsey,  George  Muirson  Woolsey,  John 
Wells  the  lawyer,  William  Johnson  the  Supreme 
Court  reporter,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Miller. 

Edward  Miller  died  March  17,  1812. 

His  writings  on  medical  topics,  including  his 
report  on  the  yellow  fever,  were  published  in  a 
volume.  His  medical  reputation  stood  high,  and 
his  literary  and  social  qualities  endeared  him  to 
his  friends. 

DE  WITT  CLINTON. 

The  name  of  Clinton  has  long  been  eminent  in 
tlie  annals  of  New  York.  Ge<»rge  Clinton  was 
the  governor  of  the  province  from  1748  to  1758, 
and  the  name  of  his  son.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  is 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  tlie  history  of  tlie 
American  Revolution. 

These  were,  however,  but  distantly  related  to 
the  family  with  whom  we  are  concerned.  The 
first  who  is  mentioned  of  the  direct  ancestors  of 
De  Witt  Clinton  was  William  Clinton,  an  officer 
in  the  army  of  Charles  the  First.  After  the  exe- 
cution of  that  monarch  he  t(X)k  refuge  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  where  he  died,  leaving  an  orphan 
son,  James,  only  two  years  of  age. 


*  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Ni«bet  D.D.,  late  Presidtnt 
of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle.  New  York :  Carter.  Itaa 
pp.  857. 
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Bh  son,  on  arriving  at  man^s  estate,  yiated 
£ngland  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  re* 
oover  his  patrimony,  which  hod  been  oonfisoated. 
He  &iled  in  this,  but  was  snocessful  in  a  suit  of 
a  matrimonial  nature,  as  he  returned  home  with 
a  bride,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  a  Obtain 
Smith,  fonneriy  of  Cromwelrs  army.  Their  son 
Charles,  bom  in  1690,  organized  in  1729  a  large 
body  of  emigrants,  and  sailed  with  them  for  Ame- 
rica. They  landed  at  Cape  Cod.  In  1781  Clin- 
.ton  purchased  land  in  Ulster  -county,  eight  miles 
west  of  the  Hudsoo,  and  built  a  house  surrounded 
br  a  palisade  to  protect  himself  from  the  Indiana. 
•Here  he  resided  until  his  death,  November  19, 
1773.  He  left  four  sons,  Alexander,  Charles, 
James,  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,  who  died  in  1812,  and  George,  also  a  bri- 
sadier-general  in  the  anny,  and  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  from  the  formation  of  the 
constitution  in  1777  to  1795,  and  afterwards  from 
1801  to  1804.  He  was  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  in  1804,  and  died  in  that 
office,  1812. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  the  son  of  General  James  Clin- 
too  and  Marv  De  Witt,  was  bom  March  2,  1769, 
at  his  £ftther  s  residence  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  academy  un- 
<ler  the  charge  of  Mr.  John  Addison  at  Kingston, 
almost  the  only  school  of  eminence  open  in  the 
state  durinff  the  Revolution,  entered  the  junior 
class  of  Columbia  College  in  1784,  and  was  the 
first  student  received  by  that  institution  under  its 
new  organization  after  the  war.  He  was  one  of 
die  gnuluatang  class  in  1786.  Clinton  studied 
law  with  Samuel  Jones,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  was  shortly  after  appointed  priviite  se- 
cretary of  his  uncle,  George  Clinton,  the  governor 
-of  the  state,  and  retained  the  office  until  a  change 
cf  administration  in  1795. 

In  1797  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  house 
of  assembly,  in  1798  a  state  senator,  and  in  1801 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  In  1803  he  was 
cihosen  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and, 
with  a  sin^e  exception,  annually  re-elected  until 
1816.  In  1817  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the 
Stite  of  New  York,  and  re-elected  in  1820.  In 
1822  he  declined  again  appearing  a^  a  candidate. 

In  1823,  after  the  celebration  at  Albany  of  the 
completion  of  the  groat  work  with  which  hjs 
name  is  insepaniUy  identified,  he  was  removed 
from  the  office  of  canal  commissioner.  This  un- 
just and  absurd  proceeding  aroused  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  the  state  so  wunnly  in  lii^  favor 
that  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  in  1824 
by  a  miyority  of  20,000.  He  remained  in  office 
until  his  sudden  death,  February  11,  1828. 

Clinton  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  free- 
achool  and  other  great  educational  movements  of 
the  state.  He  was  also  an  influential  member  of 
the  literary  and  scientific  associations  of  his  time, 
and  a  liberal  promoter  of  the  chaintablo  institu- 
tions of  the  state  and  city.  His  occassional  od- 
.dresses  before  these  institutions  constitute  his 
chief  literary  labors. 

CUnton  was  Vice-Pros! dont  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  from  1810  to  1817,  and  Presi- 
dent from  1817  to  1820.  He  was  always  a  great 
inromoter  of  its  interests.  In  1811  he  dolivered 
his  elaborate  Diseaurse  on  the  Iroquois^  at  an  aii- 
•hiveraary  meeting  of  that  body.    In  1 814  he  drew 


up  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  in  its  behalf,  in 
which  he  classified  the  history  of  the  state  under 
four  periods:  of  the  aborigines,  the  Dutch  occu- 
pancy for  about  half  a  century,  the  English  rule 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  tiie  period  since  the 
Revolution,  showing  the  measures  necessary  to 
be  taken  at  each  stage  for  the  preservation  of  the 
national  records.  A  grant  was  received  in  con* 
sequence  from  the  legislature,  which  secured  to 
the  society  means  for  the  purcnase  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  valuable  Hbrary. 

In  the  same  year,  1814,  he  delivered  his  Intro- 
dmetory  Diseourte  before  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
iophieal  Society  of  New  York^  of  which  he  was 
president  It  is  an  exhaustive  scholar^s  review  of 
the  past  and  present  state  of  literature  and  science, 
describing  the  impediments  to  their  cultivation  in 
the  colony  of  New  York  under  the  general  provin- 
cial influences,  the  population  speaking  a  foreign 
language  for  a  time ;  the  confusion  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  the  evils  of  party  spirit  afterwards,  with 
the  absence,  in  consequence  of  the  industrial  de- 
mands of  the  state,  of  a  titerary  class  by  profes- 
sion :  while  he  fintls  new  advantages  in  the  free- 
dom of  the  state,  the  growth  of  commerce,  and  a 
perpetual  incentive  to  the  excitement  of  genius  in 
the  pure  and  healthful  climate.  From  these  reflec- 
tions he  pa«(ses  to  the  consideration  of  the  pecu- 
liar objects  of  the  Society,  presenting  the  claims 
and  opportunities  of  the  studies  of  geology,  zo- 
ology, Dotany,  agriculture,  and  medicine.  The 
notes  and  illustrations,  which  constitute  three 
times  the  bulk  of  the  text,  are  a  repository  of  in- 
teresting and  profitable  reading  on  these  various 
themes.  In  these  matters  Clinton  was  in  earnest ; 
and  when  the  wags  of  the  day,  who  opposed  his 
politics,  mixed  up  his  literature  and  science  with 
their  ridicule,  he  showed  that  ho  was  master  of 
these  lighter  weapons  as  Avell.  The  satirists,  who 
amnsed  themselves  with  his  grave,  philosophical 
pursuits*,  were  made  to  feel  the  edge  of  his  wit 
and  pleasantr}'. 

In  1820  Clinton  sketched  the  incidents  of  a 
tour  to  the  west,  along  the  line  of  the  Erie  canal, 
in  a  series  of  letters  written  in  the  character  of 
on  Irish  gentleman  travelling  in  America,  which 
were  published  in  the  New  York  Statesman,  and 
afterwards  collected  in  a  volume,  in  1822,  with 
the  title.  Letters  on  the  Natural  Hietory  and  In- 
ternal Resources  of  the  State  of  New  York,  They 
present  a  curious  picture  of  the  novel  topics  of  in- 
terest at  this  recent  period,  in  what  is  now, 
thanks  to  such  laborers  as  Clinton,  so  well  de- 
veloped and  thoroughly  familiar  a  region.  Tho 
freshness  of  hU  fancy,  and  activity  of  his  mind, 
give  a  zest  to  his  minute  observations  of  natural 
scenery,  climate,  and  productions,  constantly  en- 
livened by  his  ardent  nationality,  and  taste  for 
poetic  and  literary  cultivation.  The  letters  of 
Ilibernicus  are  genial  and  animated  tliroughout, 
and  well  deserve  to  be  annotated,  and  find  a 
home,  which  would  have  been  a  consummation 
of  the  author^s  literary  ambitioui,  in  the  thousands 
of  school-district  libraries  which  now  adorn  his 
native  state. 

The  Hon.  W.  W.  Campbell  has  reprinted^  in  the 
Life  and  AVritings  of  Clinton,  his  private  lournal 
of  his  exploration  in  1810,  in  company  with  other 
commissioners,  of  the  central  portion  of  the  state 
with  reforeuco  to  tho  proposed  Erie  conaL    It  is 
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n  pleasant  off-hand  record,  and  gives  a  ourioos 
uiccure  of  the  priinitdve  Aajs  of  Western  New 
Yurk.  This  was  one  of  his  first  pubho  servicee 
in  refercDoe  to  this  great  state  eiiti.'r[)riae,  pro- 
nounced by  President  Madison  too  great  an  nn- 
dertiikiiig  fur  the  resources  uf  Che  entire  Union  to 
acciimjilisl].  Clinton  liad  faith  then  and  ever  in 
its  feasibility  mid  advantages.  He  continued  iti 
linn  and  active  promoter  and  friend  niitil  be 
|ltk^$ed  in  triumph  down  iu  entire  lungili,  and 
poured  tbe  waters  of  £rie  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Clinton  was  twice  iiiorried.  Ilia  Snt  wife  was 
Mario,  eldest  daughter  of  Walter  Franklin ;  and 
bi»  second  Catharine,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thoinas 
Jones,  "all of  tliia  city."  In  18fi3  a  noble  folos- 
sal  statue  of  bmnze,  nio<1el1ed  and  cost  by  U.  E. 
Browne,  was  placed  by  a  public  sul)scription  over 
his  remains  in  GreeDwood  Cemetery. 

In  per«n  Governor  Clinton  was  over  Ax  feet 
in  hi'ighl,  and  well  proportioned.  Ilia  counte- 
nance di>>iilayed  an  ample  forehead,  regular  fea- 
tures, nnu  an  auiiable  and  digtiilied  exprewitm. 
As  n  public  speaker  he  was  impressive,  but  nut 
animated.* 


ledge,andoTtTlaokingtliepDbIicpro«p(ritfl  Jii«tia4^ 
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Tliere  b  Bometliing  in  tlia  nature  of  proriacial 
govemmeiit  which  tends  to  eiigond>;r  faction,  nad  to 
prevent  the  expansion  oF  iiiti'Uect.  It  ineviliblj 
creotes  two  distinct  tntereistB;  one  regarding  the 
eclony  oa  tubccri'ient  in  every  respect  to  the  mother 
country,  and  ihe  other  riding  up  in  oppu«ition 
usumptioD.    Tbe  governor  BuJ  principal  mogii 


they  are  placed.  The  operetiau  oftliis  principle  haa 
been  powerfully  experienced  in  our  territorial  go- 
vemnient«,  which  have  been  the  consCiiat  theiitre  of 
intestine  divi^ioiiB;  and  when  the  human  mind  is 
called  flwnj  from  tbe  interest  of  science,  Ui  aid,  by 
its  faciillics,  the  agitations  of  party,  little  can  be  ex- 
pected from  energies  thus  perverted  and  abused.  The 
annals  of  our  eoloiiioil  state  present  a  continunl  con- 
troversy between  Ihe  rainietera  of  tlie  crown,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  What  did  the  gtiveruor 
and  judges  core  for  a  coaiitry  vhere  they  irere 
strangent  where  their  contln nance  was  transient; 
and  to  which  tliey  were  attiiched  b^  no  tie  that 
reaches  the  humou  heart  Tlieir  otlives  emanated 
from  anolher  country  ; — to  thnl  source  thej  lookeii 
for  pBtronoge  and  support,  to  that  alone  their  viewa 
eztcmleil ;  and  having  got.  what  Archimedes  wanted, 
anolher  world  on  Tihicli  to  erect  their  engines,  they 
goremed  this  at  ]ilcisure. 

The  colonial  pivernors  were,  generally  speaking. 
Utile  entilled  to  respect,     Tliey  were  delegated  to 
- -''-'  ■     7 i.bnt  as 

entitled  by  merit  to  tlieir  high  eniinence.  but  ns  men 
who  owea  it  to  the  solicitstlDns  of  powerful  friends 
and  totlie  iiiflueiieeof courtintrigue.  Thuscircum- 
ataiiced  and  tlins  charactericeil.  is  it  wonderful  to 
finil  then)  sometimes  patrolling  tlie  citv  disguised  in 
female  drets;  at  other  timesassailiiig  the  rcpresenta- 


ceosure  Hunter  and  Burnet 
wit.  a  eorrespoiident  of  8wift,  and  n  friend  of 
Addison.  Burnet,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Babop 
of  Salisbury,  was  devoted  to  literature  ;  they  wcra 
the   best  governors  that   ever   presided  over  the 

Tlie  love  oF  fame  is  the  moat  octiTe  principla  of  onr 
nature.  To  be  honoured  when  living — to  be  vens- 
rated  when  dead — is  the  parent  source  of  thoM 
writiuga  which  have  illuminated — of  those  aetiou 
which  have  benefited  and  dauled  msakiud.  AH 
that  poetry  has  created,  that  philosophy  has  dis- 
covered, that  heroism  has  perfunned,  may  be  jirinei- 
p«lly  ascribed  to  thii  exalted  passion.  Irue  it  is, 
imp  bslfa  blown  Its  DoMMtblMt, 


Eihiluber 


^ Jilbrfflrsr 

hJouts.  tilsus,  ud  ixplna. 


ind  at  all  times  despising  bnow- 


rf  Dfl  Wilt  Cllnloii ;  Jamn  Keowliii 

iftsml  WriHnpnf  Clln- 
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Yet,  OS  long  as  man  is  susceptible  of  sublime 
emotions,  so  lung  will  he  commit  himself  to  this 
master  feeling  of  a  noble  nnture.  What  would 
have  beenme  of  the  sublime  work  of  ifiltun,  if  hs 
bail  written  (or  the  fifteen  pounds  which  he  received 
from  the  bookaeller;  and  where  would  have  bees 
the  writings  of  Bacon,  if  he  had  not  aspired  to  ini' 
mortal  fame)  "  My  name  and  memory."  said  th> 
prince  of  philoBOphera.  In  his  will,  "I  leave  to  foreign 
nntioiia,  and  to  niv  awn  countrymen  after  some  time 
be  pas^  over."  When  with  one  band  hedemoliaksd 
the  philoMphj*  of  the  schools,  and  with  the  other 
erected  a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  truth  and 
genuine  knnwtcdge,  he  was  animated  in  his  pio- 
gress,  and  cheered  in  hii  exertions  by  the  persnasioa 
that  after  ages  would  erect  on  itnperilhabls  mono- 
ment  to  his  fame. 

But  in  order  that  this  passion  may  have  its  fall 
scope  and  complete  operation,  it  is  not  only  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  proper  subject,  but  a  auitaUs 
piece,  and  an  enlightened  public.  The  actor,  U 
order  to  act  well  Uu  part,  must  have  a  g<>od  Uieoln 
and  a  respectable  audienca  Would  Uemosthencs 
and  CieeroliBve  astonished  mankind  by  their  orntorf. 
if  tlicy  hod  spoken  inSparta  or  inCoithogef  would 
Addison  have  writteu  his  Spectators  in  Ksmtschatta. 
or  Loi'kc  his  work  on  the  Understanding  atUadridI 
destroy  the  inducement  to  act,  take  away  the  capa- 
city to  judge,  and  annihilate  the  value  of  applause, 
anil  pietry  Hnbs  into  dulnesa;  philocophy  Idms  iti 

} lowers  of  research  ;  and  eloquence  evaporates  iota 
roth  and  mummery. 

A  provincial  government,   like  onn  before  tbs 
rcvolulion.   was  entirely  incompetent   to  coll  ints 
activity  this  ennobling   propenaity  of   our  notoic 
A    nuali  population.  seattereU  over  on  eiteniivs 
country,  and  composed  almost  entirely  of  strongen 
to  hterature  ;  s  government  derivative  and  depeai- 
dciit.    without    potrunnge    and    infloence.   and    ■ 
hostility  to  the  public  sentiment  i  a  people  divided 
into  political  and   religious  parties,    aud   ■  psrcM 
I   country  wntchirg  all  Uieir  movementa  with  a  step- 
mother's feelings,  and  keepirgdown  their proepeiilf 
j   with  the  arm  of  power,  could  not  be  eipectsil  Is 
I    produce  those  literary  worthies  who  have  illnminatsJ 
I   tiic  other  hemisphere. 

History  justihca  the  remark  that  free  govemmsnt), 

although  happier  in  themselves,  are  ns  o]>preasivets 

their  provinces  as  desimtic  onea.      It  was  a  commoi 

I   taj'ing  in  Greece,  that  a  free  man  in  Sparta  was  th* 

I  freest  man:  and  a  slave,  the  ^(rentest  olare  ia  tbt 
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free,  ftiid  those  remote  were  hamsscd  with  all  kinds 
€i  exactions,  borne  down  by  the  high  hand  of  op- 
pression, and  nnder  the  subjection  of  a  military 
despotisoL  The  colonial  system  of  modern  times  is 
equally  calculated  to  build  up  the  mother  country 
on  the  depression  of  its  colonies.  That  all  their  ex- 
ports shall  go  to,  and  all  their  imports  be  derived 
worn  it,  is  the  fundamental  principle.  Admitting  oc- 
easionnl  departures  from  this  system,  is  it  possible 
thiit  an  iniant  country,  so  bandaged  and  cramped, 
could  attain  to  that  maturity  of  growth,  which  is 
essential  to  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
literature  f  Accordingly  we  do  not  find  in  any  colony 
of  modem  times  any  peculiar  devotion  to  letters,  or 
any  extraordinary  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
human  mind  The  most  fertile  soil — ^the  most  be- 
nign climate — all  that  nature  can  produce,  and  art 
<:an  perfect,  are  incompetent  to  remove  tlie  be- 
numbing effects  which  a  provincial  and  dependent 
position  opera^s  upon  the  efforts  of  genius. 

PABTUB— raox  HUM  LBTTxiis  OP  msintNiovs. 

Canandaigtut^  Jun^  1830. 
Mt  Dxar  Sib, 

In  every  country  or  village  inn,  the  bar-room  is 
the  coffee  room,  exchange,  or  place  of  intelligence, 
where  all  the  quidnuncs,  newsmongers,  and  politi- 
cians of  the  district  resort,  and  where  strangers  and 
travellers  make  their  first  entry.  Neither  my  taste, 
my  habits,  nor  my  convenience  will  admit  of  gorge- 
ous or  showy  equipments,  and  when  I  therefore  take 
my  seat  in  the  carnvanseras,  there  is  nothing  in  my 
•appearance  to  attract  particular  attention.  Many  a 
person  with  whom  I  nave  held  conversations,  has 
undoubtedly  forgotten  the  subject,  as  well  as  the 
company.  In  the  desultory  and  rapid  manner  in 
which  such  conferences  are  generally  nuinaged,  a 
Btranger  is  liable  to  mistake  names  and  titles  of  office. 
1  have  no  doub^  but  this  has  been  my  case  fre- 
quently :  I  may  have  styled  a  major  a  colonel,  and 
A  sheriff  a  judge,  and  if  so,  I  assure  you  without  the 
moat  distant  idea  of  giving  offence. 

Cnrs'd  be  the  verse  however  sweet  they  flow, 
Whlob  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe, 
Give  virtue  scanda),  innocence  a  fear. 
Or  from  tbo  meek-ey'd  virgin  draw  a  tear. 

Yolney  told  me  in  Paris,  that  he  travelled  all  over 
the  west  on  foot  My  countrymen.  Dr.  M'Nevin  and 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  perambulated  a  great  portion  of 
Enrope ;  and  Wilson,  the  father  of  American  Orni- 
thol<^,  was  almost  always  a  pedestrian  traveller. 
How  cautious  ought  people  to  oe  when  in  compii.y 
with  strangers.  I  have  heard  folly  from  the  mouths 
of  lawgivers,  and  ribaldry  in  the  conversations  of 
the  notables  of  the  laud.  Unnoticed,  unobserved, 
reclining  on  my  chair  in  the  bar-room,  I  have  seen 
human  nature  without  disguise — ^the  artificial  great 
man  exhibiting  his  importance — the  humble  under- 
strapper listening  like  a  blacksmith  to  a  tailor's  news 
—the  oracle  of  the  place  mounted  on  his  tri|X)d,  and 
pronouncing  his  opinions  with  solemn  gravity.  O  ! 
if  I  had  been  recognised  as  a  traveller  from  the 
eastern  world — a  keen  observer  of  human  nature — 
and  a  recorder  of  what  I  saw,  I  humbly  hope  that 
much  nonsense  would  have  been  spared,  ana  many 
improper  exhibiti6ns  prevented ;  but  then  I  would 
luive  seen  man  at  a  masquerade.  I  now  derive  light 
from  my  obscurity,  and  observe  this  world  as  it  is. 
My  plain  dress,  my  moderate  expenditures,  my  un- 
obtnisive  behaviour,  avert  particular  remark.  It  is 
only  in  the  society  of  such  men  as  I  meet  with  in 
this  place,  that  I  am  considereil  ns  of  the  least  im- 
portance. The  prevalent  conversations  nil  over  this 
federal  republic,  arc  on  the  subjects  of  politicd  ex- 
citement. After  some  sage  remarks  on  the  weather, 
which  compose  the  exordium  of  all  conversations, 


the  man  of  America,  like  the  man  of  Athens,  asks. 
What  netesf    It   is  needless  to   say,  that  I  have 
steered  entirely  clear  of  political   and   theological 
strife.     I  hardly  understand  the  nomenclature  of 
parties.    They  are  all  republicans,  and  yet  a  portion 
of  the  people  assume  the  title  of  republican,  as  an 
exclusive  right,  or  patent  monopoly.      They  are  all 
federalists,  that  is,  in  favor  of  a  general  government 
— and  yet  a  party  nn*ogate  to  themselves  this  ap- 
pellation to  the  disparagement  of  the  othera      It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  difference  is  nominal — that  the 
whole    controversy  U  about    office,   and  that  the 
country  is  constantly  assailed  byambitious  dema- 
gogues, for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  cupidity. 
It  is  a  melancholy,  but  true  reflection  on   human 
nature,  that  the  smaller  the  difference  the  greater  the 
animosity.     Mole  hills  and  rivulets  become  moun- 
tains and  rivers.     The  Greek  empire  was  ruined  by 
two  most  inveterate  factions,  the  Pi-asini  and  Vineti, 
which  originated  in  the  color  of  livery  in  equestrian 
races.    The  parties  of  Guelphs  and  Gibbelines,  of 
Roundheads  and  Cavaliers,  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  con- 
tinued after  all  causes  of  difference  were  merged. 
I  have  often  asked  some  of  the  leading  politicians 
of  this  country,  what  constituted  the  real  i>oints  of 
discrimination  between  the  Republicans  and  Fede- 
ralists, and  I  never  could  get  a  satisfactory  answer. 
An  artful  man  will  lay  hold  of  ward*  if  he  cannot- 
of  thinffSf  in  order  to  promote  his  views.      The  Jan- 
senists  and  the  Jesuits,  the  Nominalists  and  the 
Realists,  the  Sub-lapsarians,  and  the  Supra-la{)sarians, 
were  in  polemics  what  the  party  controversies  of 
this  people  are  in  politicsw     If  you  place  an  ass  at  an 
equal   distance  between  two  Dundles  of  hay,  will 
he  not  remain  there  to  all  eternity  f  was  a  question 
solemnly  propounded  and  gravely  debated  by  the 
schoolmen.  The  motive  to  cat  both,  some  contended, 
being  equal,  it  was  impossible  for  the  animil  to  come 
to  a  conclusion.     He  would  therefore  remain  in  a 
state  of  inaction,  for  ever  and  for  ever.    Tliis  pro- 
blem, so  puzzling  to  scholastic  philosophers,  would  nt 
once  be  decided  by  the  oss,  and  the  experiinentuji 
crucit  wouM  effectually  silence  every  doubt.      It  ij 
impossible  for  a  man,  nowever  quietly  disposed,  t^ 
act  the  supposititious  part  of  the  scholastic  ass,  and 
remain  neutral  between  the  parties,  or  bundles  of 
hay.     He  must  in  truth  participate  in  one  or  in 
both,  and  as  it  respecta  any  radical  difference  of 
principle,  it  is  very  immaterial  which  he  selects. 
There  are  some  pendulum  politicians  who  are  con- 
tinually oscillating  between  parties,  and  these  men, 
in  endeavoring  to  expiate  their  former  oppugnation 
by  fiery  seal,  are  mere  firebrands  in  society.      In 
order  to  cover  their  turpitude,  they  assume  high- 
sounding  names,  and  are  in  verity  political  partizans, 
laying  claim  to  be  high-minded,  and  like  Jupiter  on 
Olympus,  elevated  above  the  atmosphere  of  conunon 
beings.     And  what  adds  infinitely  to  the  force  of 
these  pretensions,  is  to  find  the  most  of  these  gentry 
to  be  the  heroes  of  petty  strife,  and  the  leaders  of 
village  vexation,  the  fag  ends  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  the  outcasts  of  reputable  associations. 
I  often  think  of  the  observations  of  the  honest  old 
traveller,  Tournefort,   when  I  see  the  inordinate 
violence  of  these  high-minded  gentlemen.      "  The 
Turk  (says  he),  take  'em  one  with  another,  are  much 
honester  men  than  renegadoes ;  and  perhaps  it  is  out 
of  contempt  that  they  do  not  circumcise  renegadoes; 
for  they  have  a  common  saying,  that  a  bad  Christian 
will  never  make  a  good  Turk." 

UTEBABT  TASTS— ntOM  TUB  LSTrKBS  OF    lUBinKICUS. 

Weitem  Region^  AugtuA^tSi^. 
Mr  Deab  Sm, 
The  beauties  of  on  American  sky  are  frequently 
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unparalleled,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  lustre  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  morning  star,  which  I  have  never 
seen  equalled  in  my  native  land.  This  planet,  on 
account  of  its  propinquity  to  the  earth,  is  only  ex- 
ceeded in  apparent  size  oy  the  moon,  and  on  this 
account,  and  its  superior  effulgence,  it  has  venr 
naturally  been  a  subject  of  poetical  description.  It 
may  relieve  the  moi.otony  of  my  former  communi- 
cations, to  refer  to  some  passages  in  the  most  dis- 
tinguisiied  poets  on  this  subject 

lioincr,  in  his  ^fth  Iliad,  m  representing  Diomede 
under  the  influence  of  Pallas,  says, 

Fires  on  his  helmet  and  his  shield  sronnd 
She  kindled  bright  and  steady  as  the  star 
Autamnal,  which  in  ocMn  newlj  hath*d. 
Assumes  fresh  beauty. 

Tlie  same  allusion  also  occurs  in  Horace— 

Merses  proftindo,  pnlchrior  evenlt. 

Virgil  in  his  8th  Eneid,  says — 

Qnalls  nbl  oceanl  perftasns  Luclfbr  nnda, 
Quern  Venus  ante  alios  astrnmm  dlllgft  Ignes, 
ExtoHt  OS  saoram  csslo  tenebrasqne  resomt. 

Lastly  comes  Milton,  who  thus  exclaims  in  his 
Lvcidas : — 

So  sinks  the  day-star  In  the  ocean  bed. 

And  yet  anon  repairs  hh  drooping  head. 

And  tricks  his  beam%  and  with  new-spangled  ore 

Flames  In  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky. 

If  these  extracts  shall  be  considered  ob  fair  speci- 
mens by  which  to  compare  poetic  merit  in  what 
an  illustrious  light  does  Milton  appear  f 

A  poet  as  well  us  an  orntor,  in  order  to  be  truly 
great,  ought  to  have  a  fertile  imagination,  under  the 
dominion  of  good  ta^te.  Those  faults  which  result 
fiom  undisciplined  genius,  are  however  more  tole- 
rable than  those  which  spring  from  sterility  of  mind. 
I:i  one  of  my  solitary  walks,  I  stopped  at  a  farm- 
house for  refreshment,  and  I  accidentally  found  an 
olil  newspaper  which  contained  an  nddress  from  a 
ci-devant  governor  to  a  great  military  commander, 
on  the  presentation  of  a  sword.  The  writer  has 
cviilently  put  his  mind  into  a  state  of  violent  ex- 
ertion, and  in  striving  to  be  sublime  and  magnifi- 
cent, lias  shown  a  total  incapacity  in  thought  as 
well  as  language  In  speaking  of  a  nocturnal  battle 
near  the  cntnract  of  Miagara,  he  says  that  it  pro- 
duced a  midnight  i*ainbow,  whose  refulgence  out- 
shone the  iris  of  the  day. 

This  master-piece  of  the  great  orator  and  states- 
man who  wrote  it,  can  only  bo  excelled  by  the  poet 
quoted  by  Dryden,  when  he  says — 

Now  when  the  wlnter^s  keener'breath  began 
To  chrystalize  the  Baltic  ocean, 
To  fflaze  the  Lake^  to  bridle  np  the  floods. 
Ana  periwig  with  snow  the  bald  pate  woods. 

Or,  perhaps,  it  is  exceeded  by  the  following  eulo- 
gium  of  a  country  school-master  on  General  Wolfe. 

Great  General  Wolfe,  without  any  fears, 
J^d  on  his  braTe  grenadiers, 
And  what  is  roost  mlraculons  and  particular, 
Ho  cllmb'd  np  rocks  that  were  perpendicular. 

And  yet  would  you  believe  that  the  man  who  pro- 
nounced that  farrago  of  bombastic  nonsense,  has 
been  n  governor,  a  vice-president  and  God  knows 
what ;  and  that  he  is  passed  off  as  a  paragon  of  wis- 
dom, and  an  exemplar  of  greatness.  With  intellect 
not  more  than  sufficient  to  preside  over  the  shop- 
bonrd  of  a  tailor,  or  to  coiioiuet  the  destinies  of  a 
village  school,  he  has,  by  the  force  of  fortuitous 
circumstances,  attained  to  ephemeral  consequence. 
D*Alembert  has  justly  observed  that  "  the  apices  of 
the  loftiest  pyramids  in  church  and  state,  are  only 
attained  by  eagles  and  reptiles."  The  history  of 
democracies  continuaUy  cxiiibits  the  rise  of  perci- 


ciouB  demagogues  warring  against  wisdom  Mid  rirtiie, 
philosophy  and  patriotism — ^but  why  do  I  confine 
this  remark  to  any  particular  form  of  government? 
The  spirit  of  the  observation  will  apply  to  human 
nature  in  all  its  forms  and  yarietie&  Even  in  th« 
Augustan  age  of  Great  Britain,  Elkanah  Settle  was 
set  up  as  the  rival  of  Drvden — and  Stephen  Duck  was 
put  in  competition  wiw  Pope.  This  levelling  prin- 
ciple gratines  two  unworthy  feelings ;  it  endeavors 
to  mortif;]^  the  truly  great  by  its  flagrant  injustice, 
and  it  strives  to  lower  them  down  to  our  own  de- 

Sression  of  insignificance.  Posterity,  however,  will 
ispense  justice  with  unerring  hand,  and  with  im- 
partial distribution ;  and  the  great  men  who  are  al- 
most always  assailed  by  calumny,  and  who  arc  some- 
times borne  down  by  ingratitude,  may,  in  onnsidering 
the  benefits  which  they  have  rendered  to  tlie  human 
race,  confidently  appeal  to  heaven  for  their  reward, 
and  to  posterity  for  their  justification. 

DAYIB  HOSACE. 

DooTOB  David  Hobaok,  F.R.S.,  was  born  in  the 
city  of' New  York,  August  31,  1769.  His  father, 
a  Scotchman,  came  to  America  with  Lord  J^rey 
Amherst,- ut)on  the  siege  of  Louisbnrg.  His  mo- 
ther was  the  daughter  of  Francis  Arden  of  New 
York.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  College  and 
at  Princeton ;  received  his  medical  degrce^at  Phi- 
ladelphia in  1791 ;  visited  the  schools  of  £<linbiirg)i 
and  London,  where  ho  wrote  a  paper  on  Visioii 
which  was  published  in  tlie  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1794,  and  on  his  return  to  New 
York  filled  the  Professorship  of  Botany  and  Ma- 
teria Medica  in  Columbia  College.  In  the  new 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  he  taoght  I%y* 
sic  and  Clinical  Medicine,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  short-lived  Rutgers  Medical  College.  He  was 
eminent  as  a  clinical  instructor.  He  engaged  with 
Francis  in  the  publication  of  the  Modioli  and  Phi- 
losophical Register.  His  Medical  Emay$  were 
published  in  three  octavo  volumes,  1824-30.  U» 
System  of  Practical  Nosology  was  published  in 
1829,  and  in  an  improved  form  in  1821.  Ho 
wrote  discourses  on  Horticulture,  on  Temperance, 
biographical  notices  of  Rush  nnd  Wistar,  and  a 
memoir  in  quarto  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  The  style 
of  these  productions  is  full  and  elegant.  From 
1820  to  1828  he  was  President  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  A  posthumous  publication  on 
The  Practice  of  Phytic,  edited  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
Ducachct,  one  of  his  pupils,  appeared  in  1838. 


Ilosack  was  for  more  than  thirty  yenrs  a  pi 
minent  medical  practitioner  in  New  York, 
fi)nd  of  society,  exercised  a  strong  ])ers()nal  infill—^ 
ence  in  the  city.    The  Duke  of  8axe-Weimar:-» 
in  his  travels  in  America  in  1825,  mentions  tb^ 
social  importance  of  his  Saturday  evening  parties^ 
where  tlie  professional  gentlemen  of  the  city  an<} 
distinguished    foreigners    were    liberally    enters 
tained.    In  all  prominent  movements  connected 
with  the  arts,  the  drama,  medical  and  other  loc^ 
institutions,  and  the  state  policy  of  internal  ibp 
provements,  Hosack  bore  a  part. 
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He  was  twioo  married ;  in  the  first  instance  to 
a  sister  of  Thomas  Eddy,  the  benevolent  Quaker 
at  the  head  of  the  hospitals  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  the  city.  By  his  second  wife,  the 
widow  of  Henry  A.  Coetar,  he  became  possessed 
of  a  large  income. 

Dr.  Hosaok  died  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy  at  his 
residence  in  Chambers  Street,  New  York,  De- 
cember 23,  1885.* 


FBEDEBICK  DALCHO, 


A  physician  and  clergyman  of  Sonth  Carolina, 
was  bom  in  London,  bis  father  wiis  a  Polander 
by  birth,  and  an  officer  of  considerable  rank  in  one 
or  the  Europoan  armies,  we  think  of  Hanoyer. 
Haying  been  severely  wounded  he  went  over  to 
England  with  his  family,  and  lived  a  few  years  on 
his  pension.  At  his  death  his  brother  in  Mar}*- 
lanif  invited  the  boy  Frederick  over  to  America, 
and  gave  him  an  excellent  education  in  Baltimore. 
He  studied  medicine  successfully,  became  a  skil- 
fhl  botanist,  and  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  American  army.  He 
came  with  his  division  to  South  Carolina,  and  was 
stationed  with  thom  at  Fort  Johnson  in  Charles- 
ton Harbor.  Here  some  disagreement  occurred 
between  him  and  his  brother  officers,  under  which 
Dr.  Dalcho  resigned  his  commission,  and  became 
a  practitioner  of  medicine  in  Charleston.  In  1800 
he  was  associated  with  Dr.  Isaac  Auld,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  South 
Oarolino.  He  was  active  in  establishing  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  and  continued  several  years  one  of 
the  Trustees  of  that  Institution. 

About  the  year  1810  Dr.  Dalcho  relinquished 
his  practice  and  became  associated  with  Mr.  A. 
8.  Willington  in  conducting  the  Courier^  a  daily 
Federal  newspaper.  About  the  year  1811  he  be- 
came more  than  usually  devoted  to  religious 
reflections  and  studies.  In  1812  he  became  Lay 
Reader  in  St.  PauVs  Church,  Colleton,  and  was 
ordained  Deacon  on  the  15th  of  February,  1814, 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Theodore  Dehon.  Having 
been  admitted  to  priest^s  orders  by  the  Right  Rev. 
W.  White  of  Peimsylvania,  he  was  elected  as- 
sistant minister  of  St.  Michaers  Church,  Charles- 
ton, by  a  imyority  of  the  congregation  in  the  year 
1819.  He  continued  with  unabated  zeal  and  piety 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  religion  in  his  pas- 
toral charge,  until  his  declining  health  called  for 
repose.  His  vestry  would  not  part  with  him,  but 
gave  leave  of  absence  on  a  continued  salary  for  an 
indefinite  time.  lie  continued  to  decline  in  health, 
and  die<l  on  the  24tli  November,  1836,  in  the 
67th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventeenth  of  his 
ministry  in  that  church. 

The  religions  publications  of  Dr.  Dalcho  were 
few.  One  was  on  the  Evidence  of  the  Divinity 
of  OUT  Saviour.    The  other  is  a  work  of  high  au- 


thority, being  An  llistorieal  Account  oftho  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  South  Carolina* 
and  the  early  history  of  the  State  unavoidably 
blended  with  thai  of  the  Church.  This  work  is 
quoted  and  referred  to  freouently  by  writers  on 
different  questions  incidental  to  such  subjects. 

AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHICAL  80CIETT. 

The  Ambrioax  Philosophical  Society  was 
fonned  at  Philadelphia  on  the  second  of  January, 
1769,  by  the  union  of  two  associations  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
and  the  American  Society  for  promoting  and  pro- 
Iiogating  Useful  Knowledge.  Tlie  first  of  these  ori- 
ginated in  a  printed  circular  issued  by  Franklin, 
dated  May  14,  1748,  entitled,  A  Propoml  for 
Promoting  Useful  Knowledge  among  the  British 
Plantations  in  America.  The  society  »eems  to 
have  gone  into  immediate  o|>eration,  as  on  the  5th 
of  April,  1744,  Franklin  writes  to  Codwallader 
Colden,  ^^  that  the  society,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
Philadelphia,  is  actually  formed,  and  has  had  se- 
veral meetings  to  mutual  satisfaction."  Tiiomas 
Hopkinson  was  the  first  president.  The  minutes 
of  the  society  have  been  lost,  so  that  the  details 
of  its  early  history  are  unknown.  Its  meetings, 
after  having  been  kept  up  for  about  ten  yearc<, 
were  discontinued. 

The  second  of  the  societies  named  was  founded 
in  the  year  1760.  It  Avas  originally  called  the 
Junto,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  members  of  the  old  Junto,  who,  unwilling  to 
enlarge  their  own  circle  by  the  admission  of  new 
members,  were  desirous  of  perpetuating  its  name 
and  usefulness. 

In  December,  1766,  the  admission  of  corres- 
ponding members  was  decided  upon,  and  the 
name  of  the  society  changed  to  "  The  American 
Society  for  Promoting  and  Propagating  Useful 
Knowledge,  held  at  Philadelphia/*  In  1768, 
Charles  Tliomson  (afterwards  Secretary  of  Con- 
gress), one  of  its  leading  members,  prepared  **  Pro- 
posals for  enlarging  this  society,  in  order  that  it 
may  the  better  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was 
in<4tituted,  namely,  the  promoting  and  propagating 
useful  knowledge."  It  embraces  every  depart- 
ment of  science  in  the  scope  of  its  proposed  inqui- 
ries, prominence  being  given  to  those  of  an  inmie- 
diate  practical  character,  and  especially  to  agri- 
culture. The  paper  is  pubUshed  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions. 

Large  additions  of  members  Avere  made,  and  on 
the  23(1  of  September  a  new  code  of  laws  and  a 
new  title,  "  The  American  Society,  held  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, for  promoting  Useful  Knowledge," 
adopted.  On  the  fourth  of  November,  at  its  first 
election,  Beivjamin  Franklin  was  chosen  presi- 
dent. 

Meanwhile  the  members  of  the  American  Phi- 
losophical Society,  reduced  to  six  in  numl)er,  re- 
solved, in  1707,  to  resuscitate  that  institution. 
They  elected  four  new  members  in  November  of 
that  year,  and  forty-four  in  the  January  following. 
John  Penn,  the  governor  of  the  province,  con- 
sented to  become  patron,  and  on  tlie  ninth  of 


I       *  Xlistorlcal  Acconnt  of  the  Pmtostant  EpitooptI  Church  In 
^  Memofrbv  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis,  In  WlllUms^s  American  He-   I   South  Carolina,  by  Frederick  Dalcho,  M.  I).   Charleaton,  S.  0. 
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FebmaTT,  1788,  the  Hon.  James  Harniltoti  was 
elected  president 

On  the  3Sd  of  March  the  first  scientifio  comma- 
nication  was  made  in  "  A  Description  of  a  New 
Orrerv,  planned  and  now  nearly  fini^-hed  by  Da- 
rid  R'ittenhouae,  A.M."  It  is  the  first  paper  in 
the  Transnctiuns.  Preparations  were  made  in  the 
same  yew  for  observing  the  approaching  Transit 
of  Venus,  which  was  to  occur  on  the  8d  of  June, 
1769.  The  iwiety  voteil  to  construct  an  observ- 
awiry  at  Pliiladtlphin,  where,  and  also  at  Norri- 
ton,  observations  wvre  to  be  taken  under  its  aus- 
pices. Finding  tlieir  raeana  insufficient  they,  in 
September,  sought  the  aid  of  the  l^slalure,  who 
voted  a  Imndreil  jnmnds  for  the  purchase  of  a 
reflecting  telescope. 

On  theSad  of  January,  IT69,  tiie  two  societies 
were  unitei).  An  eicitin^  oonlesi  took  place  at 
the  lirst  presidenliftl  election  between  Hamilton 
and  Franklin  ax  the  candidates,  which  resulted  in 
the  election  of  the  latter. 

Additional  aid  being  obtained  from  the  legis- 
lature, temimrniv  oliservatories  were  socm  after 
erected  in  Slal£-)louse  square,  Fhilndclphin,  and 
Kittenhou^'s  residence  at  Norrilon,  imd  the  de- 
sired observations  made,  the  weather  proving  ex- 
tremely favorable,  with  great  snocesa  at  these 
Stations  and  from  a  building  at  Cape  Henlojien. 

In  the  sanie  year  the  society  instructed  their 
committee  on  Ainericnn  Improvements  t<)  inquire 
as  to  "  the  beat  place  for  cutting  a  canal  to  join 
the  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake,  with 
the  ]irobable  expense  that  would  attend  the  exe- 
cution of  it"  An  appeal  for  pecuniary  aid  in  ihe 
prosecution  of  the  sun'eys  waa  made  to  the  mer- 
chants of  the  city,  and  lil>er]illy  responded  to. 
The  report,  recommending  what  is  known  as  the 
upper  route,  but  declining  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  cost,  "judging  it  an  undertaking  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  oonntrj',"  appears  in  the  firet  volume 
of  the  Transactions. 

Soon  after  the  consolidation  of  the  two  societies 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  prejiaro  a  volume 
for  the  presj  from  papers  reail  at  the  nieetiORS. 
A.  list  was  reported  in  August,  1769,  and  on  the 
23d  of  February,  1771,  the  work  appenrci!. 

The  neit  efforts  of  the  sJciety  were  clevoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  and  a  company  was 
formeil  for  the  purpose  under  its  auspices.  En- 
deavors were  nl-«  ma<1e  to  introiluce  the  culture 
of  the  vine.  The  society  was,  like  every  insti- 
tution of  learning,  ^u-pende<1  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. It,  however,  resumeil  its  labors  before  the 
ooDctusion  of  Ihe  eonte>t,  re-as^inbhng  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1770.  It  was  incorporateil  March 
J5,  1780.  In  ]T85a  lot  of  ground,  70  by  SO  feet, 
in  State  House  square,  facing  Fifth  street,  was 
gnmtetl  to  the  society,  who  pi'oceeiled  to  erect  a 
h^l,  which  was  completeil  in  1791.  6ome 
13600  was  oblainei!  towards  defraying  Ihe  ex- 
penses ot  the  building ;  %aiO  of  which  were  con- 
tributed by  Franklin.  The  society  derive  a  pmall 
revenue  from  the  rental  of  the  ground-floor  of 
this  building. 

The  tows  of  the  society  (passed  Feb.  8,  1789) 
direct  that  its  meml)crs  '-Aall  be  classed  into 
one  or  more  of  the  following  committees — 

"  1.  Geography,  Mathematics,  Natnral  Philoso- 
phy, and  Astronomy. 

"!!.  Medicine  and  Anatomy. 


"8,  Natural  History  and  Chendstry. 

"4.  Tra<le  and  Conunerce. 

"6.  Mechapies  and  Architecture. 

"«.  Husbandry  and  American  Improvemenbi." 

Tlie  nmnber  of  members  is  not  limitiil.  Tfao 
officers  are,  a  patron  (the  governor  of  the  state), 
a  president,  three  vice-presidents  «  treasurer, 
four  secretaries,  three  curators,  and  twelve  oomi- 

On  the  death  of  Franklin,  in  1791,  David  lUt- 
tenhonse  was  elected  president. 


DsTtd  BltunhoDM. 


The  family  of  Rittenhouse,  at  the  o 
ment  of  the  last  century,  emigrated  1 
York,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Genanntown, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  bom,  April  8,  178!. 
His  parents  removal  during  his  childhood  to  i 
farm  at  Norriton,  Montgomery  countv,  abottt 
twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  Kis  earlr 
years  "were  passeil  in  agricnitural  par^^nits.  "It 
was  at  this  filace,"  says  his  eulogist,  Rush,  "  hi* 
peculiar    genius    first    disco vereil    itself.      Hi* 

Slough,  the  fences,  and  even  the  stones  of  the 
eld    in  which    he   worke>l,    were    frequently 

Tiiaikeil  with  flgui-es,  which  ilenoted  a  talent 
for  mathcniatical  studies,"  He  also  "maile  him- 
self master  "  of  Newton's  Pi-ineipia,  and  devoteil 
himself  to  the  science  of  fiuzions,  "of  whidi 
sublime  invention  he  believed  himself  to  be  the 
author ;  nor  did  he  know  for  some  years  after- 
wards, that  a  contest  had  been  carricii  on  be- 
tween Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Leibnitz  for  lb* 
honor  of  that  great  anil  useful  discovery." 

His  mechanical  ingenuity  was  also  early  de- 
veloped. At  the  age  of  seven  he  constraeted  ■ 
complete  water-mill  in  miniature,  and  ten  jean  - 
after,  having  in  the  meantime  received  no  inntroc- 
tion  in  the  arts,  made  a  wooden  clock.  Being 
permitted  by  his  parents  to  follow  his  own  indins- 
tions  in  the  choioe  of  a  livelihoml,  ho  abandoned 
agriculture,  and  erecting  a  small  work-shop  by 
the  nia<l-side  on  his  father's  bind  at  Norriton. 
commenced  business  as  a  clock  and  mathematiiai 
instrument  maker,  many  of  his  tools  being  the 
work  of  his  own  han<ls.  The  astronomical  clock 
made  by  Kittenhonse,  and  usol  in  his  Obserrii- 
tor\-,  is  now  in  the  i)os.sessi<in  of  the  Society, 

flis  mental  development  was  much  aided  l^* 
friendship  formeil  when  lie  was  aliont  nineteen 
with  the  Rev.  William  UaHon,  who  not  long 
after  marrie<l  his  sister.  Barton  was  a  yoaof 
Irishman,  who  ha<l  received  a  liberal  ednoatioD, 

:  and  poeseesed  a  few  books.     Rittenbonsc,  whiM 
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early  cdaoation  had  been  limited,  seized  with 
avidiity  the  advantages  thu9  opened  to  him,  and 
devote<l  himself  to  midnight  study  after  his  daily 
labors  with  such  devotion,  as  to  seriously  impair 
his  health  for  the  i*emainder  of  his  life. 

It  was  while  thus  employed  that  he  construct- 
eil  his  Orrery.  The  work  was  purchased  by  tlio 
College  of  liew  Jersey ;  and  a  second  one,  con- 
stracte  I  by  him  on  the  same  model,  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Owing  to  the  interest  excited  by  this  produc- 
tion, he  was  induced  to  remove  to  Philadelphia 
in  1770,  where  he  continued  in  business  for  seve- 
ral years.  lie  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Philosophical  Society,  and  became  a  frequent 
cmtrlbutor  to  its  Transactions.  We  find  him  in 
August,  1778,  making  a  rei)ort  as  chairman  of  a 
cjmmittee  appointed  to  examine  the  first  steam- 
engine  erected  in  this  country.  "  It  was  made 
by  Christopher  Colles,  for  the  purpose  of  pump- 
ing up  water  at  a  distillery."  The  report  states 
tfa^t  the  engine  *'  performed  several  strokes,"  bnt 
in  consequence  of  its  execution  being  attempted 
at  a  very  low  expense,  it  did  not  continue  its 
motion  long.  A  favorable  opinion  is  expressed 
of  the  undertaking.* 

In  1775  he  delivered  the  annual  oration  before 
the  same  body.  The  subject  of  his  discourse 
was  Astronomy. 

In  1779  ho  was  employed  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  settling 
a  ^sputed  boundaiy  between  her  territory  and 
that  of  Virginia.  In  1784,  he  performed  a  simi- 
lar service  on  the  western,  and,  in  1786,  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  his  native  state.  In  1789, 
he  was  employed  in  determining  the  boundary 
line  between  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  and,  in 
1787,  between  the  latter  state  and  Massachusetts. 
**  In  his  excursions  througli  the  wilderness,"  says 
Rush,  "  he  carried  with  him  his  habits  of  inquiry 
and  observation.  Nothing  in  our  mountains,  soib, 
rivers,  and  springs,  escaped  his  notice.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  his  private  letters  and  the  memo- 
ries of  his  friends  are  the  (mly  records  of  what 
he  collected  upon  these  occasions." 

Soon  after  his  election  as  President  of  the  Phi- 
losophical Society,  he  gave  a  substantial  proof  of 
his  interest  in  the  institution  by  a  donation  of 
three  hundred  pounds. 

In  1792,  he  was  appointed  a  Director  of  the 
United  States  Mint,  an  office  from  which  he  re- 
tired three  years  after,  in  consequence  of  ill 
health. 

He  died  on  the  26th  of  June,  1796,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  expressed  >vish,  was  buried 
beneath  the  pavement  of  his  ob3er>'atory,  in  the 
garden  ac^oining  his  residence.  Dr.  Ashbol 
Green,  whose  church  he  attended,  spoke  at  his 
gpave.f  An  eulogium  ui)on  him  was  delivered  on 
the  17th  of  December  following,  before  the  Phi- 
losophical Society,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  and 
his  life,  by  his  nephew,  William  Barton,t  pub- 
lished in  1813. 


^  B.  Bf.  Patterson's  Address  p.  29. 

t  IJfe  of  Ashbol  Green,  42. 

i  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Darid  Ri tten house,  LL.D..  F.R.S., 
laU  PreMdent  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  &^. ;  in- 
tenmersed  with  various  notices  of  many  distingui-jhed  men, 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  sundry  philosophical  and  othor 
nM»era,  most  of  which  tiave  not  hitherto  been  published.  Hy 
inUfem  Barton,  A.M.    Philadelphia,  181& 
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The  best  eulogy  of  his  private  character,  when 
we  take  in  consideration  the  high  position  he  had 
gained  for  himself  by  his  own  exertion**,  is  the 
simple  statement  of  his  friend,  Ashbel  Green, 
"  He  wa**,  perhaps,  the  most  modest  man  I  ever 
knew." 

The  presidency  was  next  filled,  for  three  years, 
by  Thomas  Jeflferson.  On  his  retirement.  Dr. 
Wistar  became  his  successor. 

Oaspar  Wistar  was  the  grandson  of  an  emigrant 
from  Germany  in  1717,  who  established  a  gliiss 
manufectory  in  New  Jersey.  His  parents  were 
Quakers,  residing  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
bom,  September  13,  1761.  In  1783,  he  visited 
England,  to  complete  his  medical  studies.  He 
returned  to  Philadelphia  in  January,  1787,  ha>nng 
in  the  meantime  inherited  a  large  fortune  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  commenced  practice.  In 
1789,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and, 
in  1808,  of  Anatomy,  in  the  University,  which 
acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  medical  school  from 
his  exertions  and  distinguished  position,  he  being 
regarded  in  Europe,  a-»  well  as  in  his  own  country, 
as  one  of  the  first  me<lica1  authorities  of  his  time. 
He  was  elected,  July  20,  1787,  a  member,  and, 
January  6,  1815,  President,  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  so  continued  until  his 
death,  January  22,  1818,  contributing  several 
articles  to  tlie  Transactions. 

His  chief  pro<luction  is,  A  System  of  An/itomy^ 
2  vols.  8vo.  1814.  He  enjoys  a  genial  reputation, 
in  a  Idition  to  his  scientific  honors,  as  the  founder 
of  the  Wistar  parties,  which,  originally  gather- 
ings of  his  friends  every  Saturday  at  his  own 
residence,  liave  since  his  death  been  continued 
on  the  same  evening  of  the  Aveek  by  the  sur- 
vivors and  their  successors,  each  taking  his  turn 
as  ho-it. 

Robert  Patterson,  the  next  president,  was  bom 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  May  30,  1743.  He 
emigrated  to  Philadelphia  in  17C8,  and  in  1774 
became  the  principal  of  the  AVilminjrton  Academy, 
Delaware.  He  served  as  brigade-major  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  in  1779  wjis  appointed 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Peimsylvania,  afterwards  becoming  Vice-Provoat 
of  that  institution.  In  1805,  he  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Mint.  He  was  chosen  President 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  1819, 
and  died  July  22,  1824.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  papers  in  the  Society's  Transactions. 

William  Tilghman,  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society  in  1805,  was  the  next  president. 

He  was  born,  August  12,  1756,  in  Talbot 
county,  Maryland.  He  wa'^  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Maryland  in  1783,  but  in  1793  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  i)ractised  his  profession 
mitil  his  appointment.,  by  President  Adams,  as 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Ihe  law  establishing  this  office  being 
repealed  in  about  a  year,  Mr.  Tilghman  returned 
to  practice.  In  July,  1805,  he  was  ftpi)ointed 
President  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  in  the 
first  district,  and,  in  Febniury,  1806,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state.  lie  died 
April  30,  1827.  He  prepared,  in  1809,.  by  di- 
rection oif  the  Legi>lat!ire,  a  report  of  the  Eng- 
lish statutes  in  force  within  the  stiite,  and  pub- 
lished in  1818  an  eulogium  (m  Dr.  Wistar..  He 
was  succeeded  by  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau. 
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This  distinguished  philologist  was  born  in  Rhe, 
an  island  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  where 
his  father  held  a  military  conn nand,  June  8, 1760. 
He  displayed  at  an  ejirly  age  a  great  aptitude  for 
the  study  of  language.*^,  antl  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  English  and  Italian  from  intercourse  with  the 
officers  of  an  Irish  and  Italian  regiment  stationed 
in  his  vicinity.  He  w;is  educated  for  the  poet  of 
A  military  engineer,  but  was  prevented  from  enter- 
ing the  army  on  account  of  being  short-sighted. 
He  was  in  consequence  sent,  in  1778,  to  a  Bene- 
dictine College  at  St.  Jean  d'Angely.  After  he 
had  remained  there  eighteen  months  his  father 
c!ied,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  his  mother  and 
family  he  consented  to  become  a  priest.  He  was 
made  an  instructor  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochelle  in 
the  college  at  Bressuire  in  Poitou,  but  soon 
liecoming  tired  of  the  place,  he  abandoned  it  in 
1775,  went  to  Paris,  and  for  some  time  earned  a 
frugal  subsistence  by  translating  English  works 
by  the  sheet,  English  letters  for  business  men, 
and  giving  lessons.  He  next  formed  the  acquain- 
tance of  Count  de  Gebelin,  author  of  the  Monde 
Primitif^  who  made  him  his  private  secretary. 
While  filling  this  office,  he  met  at  the  house  of 
Beaumarchais  with  Baron  Steuben,  who  per- 
8ua<led  him  to  accompany  him  as  his  secretiiry 
and  aide-de-camp  to  America.  They  sailed  from 
Marseilles,  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  December  1,  1777.  At  the  request 
of  tlie  Baron,  Du  Ponceau  was  api>ointed  ctiptain 
by  brevet  in  the  American  army,  February  18, 
1778.  He  accompanie<l  Stenben  in  his  move- 
ments until  the  winter  of  1780,  when  he  was 
att-icked  at  Philadelphia  with  cough  and  spitting 
of  blood,  and  so  reduced  in  strength  that  he  was 
obliged  to  desist  from  further  military  service,  and 
retired  from  the  aiinv.  IIo  became  a  citizen  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  Octolcr,  1781,  was  appoint- 
ed secretary  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  then  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
After  filling  this  office  for  a  period  of  twenty 
months  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
was  admitted  an  attorney  in  June,  1785.  He 
had  previously  been  appointed  a  notary  pubhc. 
In  1778  he  married,  and  in  1791  was  appointed 
a  sworn  interpreter  of  foreign  languages.  The 
succeeding  years  were  closely  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  rose  to  such  eminence  as  to 
decline,  in  con  equence  of  his  prospects  of  practice, 
an  appointment  by  Jcfterson  as  Chief  Justice  of 
Louisiana.  During  his  legal  career  he  translated 
several  valuable  works  on  that  science,  and  pre- 
pared some  original  essays  on  the  same  subject. 
Having  gained  a  "comfortable  competence  by 
his  profession,  he  was  enabled  to  devote  himsell' 
to  the  less  remunerative,  but  to  him  most  agree- 
able labors  of  a  philologist.  He  was  much 
encouraged  in  this  pursuit  by  the  formation  in 
March,  1815,  by  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  of  which  he  had  l>ecome  a  member  in 
1791,  of  the  *'  committee  of  history,  moral  science, 
and  general  literature."  He  prepared  and  pre- 
sented in  behalf  of  this  committee  a  report  in 
1819  on  the  Structure  of  the  Indian  Lan- 
guages^ which  was  printed  in  the  Transiictions, 
and  gave  hi  in  a  distinguished  position  in  his 
fcivorite  department  of  learning,  procuring  him 
among  other  honors  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  an 
election  on  the  20th  of  April,  1827,  as  member 


of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  of  the  Frenoh 
Institute.  In  May,  1835,  the  Linguistique  prize, 
founded  by  Volney,  was  awarded  him  by  the 
same  body  for  his  memoir  on  the  Indian  Zon- 
gua^es  of  North  America^  afterwards  published 
in  Paris.  His  next  and  last  work  was  a  DU- 
sertation  on  the  Chines  Language^  published  in 
1888,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  written 
language  of  that  people  was  lexigraphie^  that  is 
competed  of  characters  representing  sounds,  in 
opposition  to  the  general  opinion  that  it  i^ 
ideographic^  or  composed  of  characters  repre- 
senting ideas. 

Mr.  Du  Ponceau  was  the  author  of  a  number 
of  memoirs  contributed  to  the  various  learned 
societies  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  in  many 
instances  president;  of  addresses  dehvered  on 
various  public  occasions,  and  of  several  essaya. 
He  was  a  constant  reader  and  writer  throughout 
his  life  in  spite  of  the  defect  in  his  vision,  which 
in  his  latter  years  was  accompanied  by  cataract 
He  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable  for  great 
absence  of  mind.  He  died  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  1844,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four 
years. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  elected  President  of 
the  Society  in  1846,  was  a  native  of  Virginia, 
and  for  many  years  Professor  of  the  Theor>'  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  occupied  a  distinguished  position 
as  a  practitioner  of  me<licine,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  medical  literature  of  the  country. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  July  1,  1853,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson  was  elected  President  ta 
1849.  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  the 
son  of  Robert  Patterson,  a  former  President. 

On  complying  his  education  as  a  chemist  under 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  he  returned  in  1812  to  his 
native  country,  and  soon  after  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and 
Mathematics,  in  the  University  of  Pennsyfvania. 

In  1828  he  accepted  a  Professorship  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  where  he  remained  until 
1835,  when  he  was  apj>ointed  Director  of  the 
United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  which  office 
he  held  until  1853,  when  his  declining  health  in- 
duced him  to  resign. 

Dr.  Patterson  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society  in  1809,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  at 
an  eariier  age  than  any  pei"son  previously  ad- 
mitted. He  was  a  mo«t  active  participant  m  the 
labors  of  the  Society,  and  contributed  largely 
both  by  oral  and  written  communications  to  the* 
interest  of  its  proceedings.  He  delivered.  May 
25,  1843,  while  Vice-President,  A  DiteourMim 
the  Early  History  of  the  American  Philosopkie 
Society^  pronounced  by  appointment  of  the  S(h 
eiety  at  the  eelebration  of  its  Hundredth  Anniter- 
sary,  to  which  we  have  to  ac^knowledge  our  obli- 
gations. It  closes  with  the  rei^rgaiiization  of  the 
lus-^ociation,  March  5,  1779.  He  died  in  Philadel- 
l)hia,  September  5,  1854,  aged  68  years. 

On  the  re:iignation  of  Dr.  Patterson,  the  office 
of  President  Wiis  conferred  in  1853  upon  Dr. 
Franklin  Bache,  a  great-grandson  of  the  illnstri;:ns 
founder  of  the  Society.  Dr.  Bache  has  been  for 
many  years  Professor  of  Chemihtry  in  the  J^er- 
son  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  has 
greatly  aided  in  elevating  tliat  school  to  its  pre^ 
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tent  eminent  position.  As  joint  author  with  Dr. 
Wood  of  the  "  United  States*  Dispensatory,"  he 
has  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  promotion 
of  medical  science. 

By  the  revised  laws  of  the  Society,  his  term 
of  office  having  expired  with  the  year  1854,  the 
dignity  of  President  of  the  Society  Wits  conferred 
at  the  election  in  Januarv,  1855,  upon  his  cousin, 
Professor  Alexander  Dallas  Baclie. 

Professor  A.  D.  Bache  is  a  native  of  Phibidel- 
phia,  and  after  having  filled  with  great  sncee^ 
the  positions  of  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry  in  the  Univei^sitv  of  Peimsylvania, 
Principal  of  the  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  and 
President  of  Girard  College,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Hassler  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Coast  Survey  of  the  United  States,  and  has  since 
resided  in  Washington. 

Under  the  rare  combination  of  high  scientific 
talent  with  great  administrative  faculties,  which 
were  also  i)03sessed  by  his  great-grandfather 
Franklin,  Professor  Bache  has  been  enabled  t«>  ex- 
ercise a  personal  supervision,  as  well  over  the 
details  as  over  the  grander  generalizations  attained 
in  the  progress  of  the  gigantic  survey  under  his 
oontroi.  And  it  is  especially  by  this  happy  com- 
bination of  power,  that  the  most  extensive  survey 
hitherto  undertaken  by  any  nation  has  now  been 
brought  to  the  high  state  of  perfection  which 
renders  it  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  Ameri- 
ca 1  science. 

Among  the  works  of  Professor  Bache,  of  special 
interest,  must  be  mentioned  the  admirable  rei)ort 
on  the  subject  of  Education  in  Europe,  founded 
upon  personal  investigations  made  by  him  under 
the  authority  of  the  Girard  College,  with  a  view 
to  the  organization  of  that  institution. 

Among  the  chief  contributors  to  the  early 
Tolumes  of  the  Transactions  we  meet  the  name 
of  Henry  Ernst  Muhlenberg.  He  was  born  in 
New  Providence,  Montgomery  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, November  17,  1753,  and  in  April,  1768, 
sent  with  his  two  elder  brothers  to  Halle,  to  com- 
pete his  general  education,  and  study  theology. 
He  returned  in  1770,  was  ordained  at  the  early 
age  of  seventeen,  and  became  assistant  to  his 
niher  in  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Philadelphia. 
During  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  British 
he  retired  to  the  country,  where  he  employed  his 
leisure  in  the  study  of  botany.  In  1780,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Lancaster,  where  the  remainder 
of  lus  life  was  passed  in  the  discharge  of  his 
pastoral  duties.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  May  28, 
1816. 

Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  a  thorough  classical  and 
oriental  scholar.  He  also  paid  great  attention  to 
the  natural  sciences,  and  especiidly  to  botany. 
He  commenced  this  study  during  a  retirement  to 
the  country  and  suspension  of  his  clerical  duties 
in  1777,  during  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by 
the  British,  and  attained  to  eminence  in  his 
&vorite  pursuit  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  1786,  and 
contributed  several  pap)ers  to  the  Transactions. 
He  soon  after  became  a  member  of  the  leading 
associations  of  a  similar  cliaracter  in  Germany 
and  the  North  of  Europe,  and  his  letters  are  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  Wildenow\s  e<lition  of  the 
8pecu9  Plantarum.  His  chief  publications  are 
OoMogvt  Plantarum  and  Detcriptio  uberiorgra- 


minum.  His  Fiora  Lancastrienm^  and  a  num- 
ber of  papers  on  botany,  theology,  and  ethics, 
remain  in  manuscript.  His  herbarium  was  pur- 
chased and  presented  to  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Societv.* 

Benjamin  ^inith  Barton  also  wrote  for  the  same 
work.  This  eminent  botanist  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Biirton  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  ho  was 
bom  February  10, 1766.  His  mother  was  a  sister 
of  Ritteidiouse.  In  1786  he  visited  Europe  t<> 
complete  his  education,  and  after  ]>assing  some 
time  at  Edinburgh  and  London  went  to  G5ttin- 
gen,  where  he  received  his  medical  diploma.  He 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  commence  practice 
in  1789,  and  in  1790  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Natural  History  and  Botany  in  the  University. 
He  afterwards  succeeded  Dr.  Griffiths  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medico,  and  Dr.  Rush  as  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
In  1808  he  published  the  first  American  elemen- 
tary work  on  I  o  iiny,  and  his  college  lectures  on 
the  same  subject  did  much  to  diffuse  a  taste  for 
the  science.  lie  commenced  in  1804,  and  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  a  Me<lical  Physical  Jour- 
nal. He  also  wrote  New  Vievos  of  the  Inlian 
Tribes^  a  work  on  the  American  Materia  Medicn, 
and  a  paper  on  the  Pyrola  Umbellata^  in  tlie 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  of  London.  He 
died,  December  19, 1815. 

Dr.  Adam  Seybert,  the  chemist,  mineralogist, 
and  author  of  StatUtical  Annah  of  the  United 
States  from  1789  to  1815,  4to.,  who  died  at 
Paris,  May  2,  1825,  and  Andrew  Ellicott,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  West  Point,  who  plan- 
ned the  city  of  Washington,  and  was  also 
employed  in  running  the  boundary  between  the 
IFnited  States  and  the  Spanish  colonies,  appear 
as  contributors  with  Palisot  de  Beauvais  and 
James  Woodhouse.  Ellicott  died,  August  28, 1820, 
in  his  67th  year.  He  published  a  c/bumo/^  with  a 
map  of  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  part  of  Florida. 
Phila.  1803,  1814. 

Ambroise  Mnrie  Francois  Joseph  Palisot  de 
Beauvais  was  bom  at  Arras,  in  1752.  He  was 
educated  at  the  college  of  Harcourt,  in  Paris,  and 
became  Receiver-General  of  Territorial  Imposts. 
On  the  abolition  of  that  office  in  1777,  he  devoted 
his  attention  exclusively  to  natural  history,  and  in 
1781  became  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  pursuit  of  his  favorite 
studies  he  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  journey  across  Africa  to 
Egypt,  which  he  was  unable  to  undertake.  After 
passing  some  time  at  Owara  and  Benin,  he 
sailed  for  St.  Domingo,  and  arrived  at  Cap  Fran- 
^ais  in  June,  1788.  He  remained  on  the  island 
in  various  positions  connected  with  the  govsrn- 
ment,  until  the  overthrow  of  the  French  rule  by 
the  negroes.  Having  opposed  the  dominant 
party  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  escaping  with 
difficulty,  landed  at  Philadelphia  with  tlie  in- 
tention of  proceeding  to  France,  but  learning  that 
he  had  been  proscril>ed  as  an  emigrant,  remained 
in  this  country,  where  he  sup[)ortod  himself  i\» 
a  teacher  of  languages  and  musician,  until  t)ie 
arrival  of  the  French  minister,  Adet,  who,  him- 
self a  man  of  science,  enabled  the  botanist  to 
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reAume  his  studies  in  the  new  and  inviting  field 
before  him.  He  made  several  scientific  tours 
among  and  beyond  the  AUeghanies,  and  was 
employed  to  arrange  the  collection  in  Peale^s 
Museum.  On  the  receipt  of  permission  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  taking  tlie  extensive 
coUections  he  hud  formed  ^ith  him.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1806,  and  died, 
January  21,  1820.  He  published  Fiore  d'Oware 
6t  ds  B  nin,  Paris.  1804-21,  2  vols,  fob;  In- 
seeUs  reeueilfh  en  Afrique  e*  en  Amerique^  1806- 
21,  fob;  Enai  d'uns  runirelU  AgrostographU 
ou  Nquteaux  Genres  des'  Gramnces^  1812,  4to. 
and  8vo.,  all  of  which  are  illustrated. 

James  Woodhon.Ne  was  born  in  Pliiladelphia, 
Nov.  17,  1770.  He  became  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try in  the  college  of  Philadelphia  in  1795,  and 
pubUshed  several  works  on  that  department  of 
science.     He  died,  June  4,  1809. 

Several  of  the  other  authors  of  the  Transactions 
will  appear  at  a  later  date  as  the  founders  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 
The  chief  contributor  to  the  recent  volumes  ibsued 
by  the  Society,  is  Mr.  Isaac  0.  Lea.  Mr.  Lea,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  long  known  as 
a  member  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  publishing 
houses  of  Philadelphia;  and  after  a  most  success- 
tol  career  in  business,  has  retired  in  favor  of  his 
son,  to  devote  tlie  remainder  of  his  life  to  a  study, 
the  pursuit  of  which  occupied  the  lei>ure  of  his 
earlier  years. 

His  papers  in  the  Transactions  are  very  ex- 
tensive, and  finely  illustrated ;  they  are  devoted 
to  the  description  of  the  fresh  water  and  land 
tihells  chiefly  of  the  United  States,  to  the  history 
of  which  he  has  contributed  more  than  any  other 
person.  His  synopsis  of  Unionidcf^  first  printed 
by  the  Society,  but  of  which  a  revised  edition 
was  pubUshed  by  the  author  in  1852,  is  at  present 
the  standard  work  for  the  classification  of  these 
objects,  and  has  ehcited  many  warm  commenda- 
tions from  foreign  and  native  conchologists.  Other 
works  by  Mr.  Lea  are,  Contributions  to  Geology^ 
Philadelphia,  1838,  and  various  papers  in  the 
Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences. 

BUTOERS  COLLEGE. 

The  clergy  who  nccompaiiied  the  early  Dutch 
emigrants  brought  witli  them  the  same  love  of 
leaniing  which  the  Puritan  divines  had  derived 
from  the  Church  of  Engbmd.  Connected  with  an 
established  church,  within  whose  pale  tney  were 
contented,  they  had  no  occasion  to  form  a  new 
organization  to  peri)etuate  thei r  existence ;  and  the 
recruits  to  their  numbers  were  drawn,  like  those 
of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. 

Like  the  E{>iscopalians,  they  soon  experienced 
the  inconvenience  of  waiting  the  arrived  of  acces- 
sions from  Europe,  or  sending  candidates  for  or- 
dination across  the  ocean.  A  ])arty  soon  arose 
wht)  were  desirous  that  the  power  of  ordination 
should  be  conferred  by  the  church  in  Holland  on 
its  offspring  of  America.  This  party  was  known 
as  the  "Coetus;"  their  opponents,  who  wished 
the  old  order  of  arrangements  to  continue,  were 
known  as  the  '*  Conferentie."  The  latter  were 
for  some  time  in  the  ascendant,  but  the  incon- 


venience, delay,  and  expense  of  the  voyage  to  and 
from  Europe,  finally  weighed  so  heavily  on  con- 
gregations as  well  as  clergy,  tliat  the  Coetns  par^ 
i-esolved  to  establiNh  a  school  of  theology  at  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  A  charter  was  obtaine<l 
incorporating  the  institution  as  Queen^s  College  in 
1770.  Its  Boanl  of  Trustees  met  near  the  court- 
house of  Bergen  county,  and  elected  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jacobus  R.  Ilardenberglk  the  President. 

While  this  matter  was  in  progress  a  young  ^t^- 
dent  of  divinity,  John  H.  Livingston,  was  nnrsuiiig 
his  studies  preparatory  to  ordination  in  Holland, 
and  obtained  iit>m  the  Dutch  church  their  consent 
to  a  separate  organization  of  the  American  congre- 
gations on  condition  that  they  should  estabUhh  a 
Theological  Professorate,^^  as  the  Church  of  Hol- 
land c^iki  not  and  would  not  acknowle^lgo  and 
maintain  any  connexion  witli  a  church  which  did 
not  provide  herself  with  an  educated  ministry.*'* 
Linngston  was  in  due  course  ordained,  and  on  his 
return  l)ecame  minister  of  the  Dutch  church  in 
New  York.  This  church,  which  had  never  been 
identified  with  either  of  the  contending  parties, 
at  his  suggestion  sent  forth  in  1771  a  circnlar 
proposing  a  general  convention  to  reconcile  the 
]x>ints  at  issue.  The  assembly  met,  the  desired 
union  was  effected,  and  Linngston  unanimously 
appointed  Professor  of  Divinity. 

br.  Hardenbergh  remained  president  of  the  new 
institution,  which  flourished  mider  his  care,  until 
his  death  in  1792.  The  college  then  suspended 
its  instructions  until  1807,  when  a  proposition 
was  made  and  adopted  that  the  Theological  Pro- 
fessorate should  be  united  with  the  college,  whose 
charter  provided  for  a  pn>feRsorship  of  divinity, 
and  that  the  professor  should  be  appointed,  presi- 
dent. The  union  was  effected,  twenty  thousand 
•dollars  raised  to  endow  tlie  professorship  created, 
and  in  1810  Dr.  Livingston  removed  to  New 
Brunswick  and  entered  ui)on  his  new  duties.  The 
college  was  embarrassed  in  its  finances,  which 
were  barely  sufllicicnt  to  sustain  ^half  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philoso* 
phy.^*  It  received  no  aid  from  the  state,  and  was 
frequently  compelled  during  the  presidency  of 
Livingston,  as  in  that  of  his  predecessor,  to  close 
its  doors.  Until  the  commencement  of  a  college 
building  in  1809,  its  instructions  had  been  given 
in  temporarv  localities,  and  as  but  one  wing  of 
the  contemplated  edifice  was  completed  its  accom- 
modations were  limited.  Dr.  Li\ingston,  the 
new  president,  was  a  member  of  the  eminent  New 
York  family  of  that  name,  and  was  bom  in  Pon^ 
keepsie  in  174C,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1762. 
His  subsequent  history  h:is  already  been  given. 
He  struggled  manfully  and  ho|)efully  with  the 
diflSculties  of  his  position,  maintaining  his  office 
as  president  with  honor  np  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  January,  1825.  Dr.  Philip  llilledoler 
was  his  successor  in  the  presidency  and  cJiair  of 
theology. 

Philip  Milledoler  was  bom  in  the  year  1775. 
His  parents  were  natives  of  I^me,  Switzerland, 
who  eniigratc<l  to  this  country'  in  early  life  and  set- 
tled in  New  York.  Their  son  wa^  graduated  at 
Columbia  College,  1792.  He  studied  theology, 
and  at  tlie  early  age  of  nineteen  was  called  to 
the  church  in  Nassau  between  Fidton  and  John 
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streets.  In  1800  lie  renaoved  to  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1805  returned  to  New  York  and  became 
pastor  of  a  newly'  es  abl  shed  church  in  Rutgers 
street,  where  he  remained  until  1825.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Livingston  he  was  called  to  tlie  choir 
of  didactic  theology,  and  subsequently  to  the  Pre- 
sidency of  Kutgei*s  College. 

In  1*835  he  resigned  his  post  in  consequence  of 
his  advancing  year.s  and  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  passed  in  retirement.  He  died  on  the  22d 
of  September,  1852,  and  on  the  following  day  his 
wife  died  also.  Undivided  in  death  as  in  life,  they 
were  buried  together. 

He  was  desirous  of  reviving  the  exercises  of  the 
coUegd  wliich  had  been  for  some  time  suspended. 
From  the  want  of  endowment  it  was  of  course 
difficult  to  do  so.  The  difficulty  was  overcome 
in  an  ingenious  and  practical  maimer.  A  second 
profcssorslup  in  the  theological  school,  which,  al- 
though connected  with  the  college,  was  under  the 
control  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed church,  had  just  been  endowed.  Dr. 
Hilledoler  proposed  that  a  similar  amount  should 
be  raised  for  a  third  orofessorship,  and  that  the 
three  incumbents  should  give  their  services  gra- 
tuitously to  the  college.  His  recently  appointed 
colleague,  Dr.  John  De  Witt,  wanuly  seconded  the 
scheme,  a  subscription  was  started  and  the  requi- 
site means  obtained,  ten  thousand  dollars  being 
liiiemlly  contributed  by  the  clergy  of  the  denomi- 
nation, many  of  them  the  recipients  of  but  small 
salaries.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Selah  S.  Woodhull  was 
elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory and  Church  Government;  but  dying  only 
tliree  months  after  his  appointment,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cannon  became  his  successor.  The  faculty  of  ht- 
ters  was  then  organized.  The  Professorship  of 
Moral  Philosophy  and  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity was  taken  by  the  President,  that  of  Belles 
Lettres  and  Rhetoric  by  Dr.  De  Witt,  and  that  of 
Metaphysics  and  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind 
by  Dr.  Cannon.  To  these  were  added  Robert 
Adrain,  LL.D.,  in  the  department  of  Mathematics, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  C.  Brownlee  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages. 

The  name  of  the  college  was,  about  the  time  of 
this  reorganization,  changed  from  Queen^s  to  Rut- 
0Birs.  Dr.  Adrain  was  succeeded  in  1826  by 
Theodore  Strong,  LL.D.,  who  still  retains  the 
chair.  In  1827,  Dr.  Brownlee  accepting  a  call  to 
the  Collegiate  church  of  New  York,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Joseph  Nelson,  LL.D.,  the  celebrated 
blind  teacher. 

"  The  last  named  Professor,''  says  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Polhenms,  ^^  was  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
and  had  been  for  a  immber  of  years,  totally  blind ; 
bnt  with  great  powers  of  memory  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  studies  of  his  department, 
he  conducted  the  exercises  of  his  room  to  the  very 
general  improvement  of  his  students  and  accept- 
ance of  the  Board.  I  remember  him  well ;  how 
he  would  sit,  with  his  thumb  upon  the  dial  of  his 
watch,  marking  the  minutes  as  they  passed,  allow- 
ing to  each  Htudent  his  allotted  portion,  and  the 
fo^ty  with  which  he  would  instantly  detect  the 
least  mistake  in  the  reading  of  the  text  or  the 
tranriation.  And  I  remember,  too,  that  nice  ear 
by  which,  with  his  class  sitting  in  alphal>etical 
order,  he  would  detect  the  location  of  the  slightest 
whisper;  and  when  rebuking  an  individual  by 


name  for  the  annoyance,  it  was  rare  indeed  thi^ 
the  person  charged  had  an  opportunity  of  entering 
a  protest  against  the  justice  of  his  suspicions.'** 

On  Dr.  Nelson's  death  in  1880,  Dr.  McClelland 
succeeded  to  the  professorship ;  and  in  1881,  on 
his  appointment  to  that  of  Dr.  De  Witt,  was 
succeeded  by  John  D.  Ogilby,  who  was  followed 
by  the  present  professur,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Proudtit. 
On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Milledoler  in  1840,  the 
Hon.  A.  Bruyn  Ilasbrouck,  LL.D.,  was  made  pre- 
sident. Dr.  Hasbrouck  resigning  in  1850,  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  head  of  the  college,  the 
Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  IX.D. 

Theodore  Frelinghuysen  was  bom  at  Millstone, 
Somerset  County,  New  Jersey,  March  28, 1787. 
He  is  the  son  of  Frederick  Frelinghuysen,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress,  who,  in  1777,  re- 
signed his  seat  to  join  tlio  army,  and  served  ns 
captain  of  a  volunteer  corps  of  artillery  at  Mon- 
mouth and  Trenton,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  war  as  a  captain  of  militia.  In  1793  he  was 
chosen  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

The  son  completed  his  classical  education  at 
Princeton  in  1804^  and  then  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  an  elder  brother  until  he  became  of  age, 
when  he  was  admitt.ed  to  practice,  fie  ft>llowed 
the  profession  with  great  success,  and  in  1817 
was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  state.  He 
held  the  office  until  his  election  as  Unite<l  States 
Senator  in  1826.  He  remained  in  the  senate 
until  1885.  In  1888  he  was  chosen  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  In 
May,  1844,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Baltimore 
Convention  as  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  The  cry  of  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen 
will  be  long  remembered  in  the  history  of  tlie 
country  as  that  of  a  great  party  in  one  of  the 
greatest  struggles  which  has  ever  preceded  a  pre- 
sidential electiop.  In  1850  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
r^jsdgned  the  chancellorship  of  the  University  in 
favor  of  the  presidency  of  kutgors  College. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  is  also  at  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  and  the  Bible  Society,  esta- 
blished by  several  of  the  leading  denominations 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  tliroughout  his  life 
been  as  active  and  prominent  in  religious  and  phi- 
lanthropic as  in  political  and  academic  etfort. 

The  college  has  recently  received  an  addition  to 
its  endowment  of  $28,000  from  various  donations. 
$25,000  have  also  been  contributed  to  the  same 
object  by  the  Collegiate  church  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

JOHN  M.  MAfiON. 

In  the  church  hbtory  of  America  there  are  few 
persons  who  have  excited  more  interest  in  their 
day  than  John  ML  Mason.    He  was  born  in  t!io 


kJZc^  ^.  c^'^a>ifi 


city  of  New  York  March  19, 1770,  was  a  graduate 
of  Columbia  College,  and  instructed  in  theology 
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by  his  father,  a  minisMr  of  the  Soottisli  church, 
lie  ciiniinued  his  education  at  Edinbui^b,  anil  in 
1792  8iicoi»d»d  hisfatheraa  prwdierin  his  church 
in  New  Yurk.  During  his  cninisteriol  career  la 
the  city,  he  was  associated  from  1611  to  ISlfl 
vitli  the  government  of  Columbia  College  with 
the  title  of  Provout.  The  college  statutes  adopted 
iu  1811,  and  aubsequeotly  during  bis  administra- 
tion, and  tiie  report  in  1810  on  the  Btate  of  the 
oullege,  attributed  to  his  pen,  which  is  a  vigorous 
ure^^ntuient  of  college  <luties  anil  discipline,  show 
his  liigh  qualificationa  for  tlie  labors  of  tliis  office. 
no  visited  £uro|)e  for  his  health  in  1616.  He 
huffered  after  his  return  from  paralytio  attacks, 
bv  tvhich  his  constitution  was  much  enfeebled. 
He  was  President  of  DiclcineoD  College  for  three 
jearefrora  1831 ;  returned  to  New  York,  and  died 
Deceiiiher  37,  1829,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  His 
reputation  for  a  certain  ftill,  robust  elnquenoe  was 
great.  He  was  powerful  as  a  preacher,  a  oontro- 
Teraialii^,  and  in  his  practical  talent.  lie  had  a 
oontniversy  with  Bishop  Hobart  in  the" Chris- 
tian Magazine,"  which  be  edited.  His  advoooc; 
of  open  communion  gained  him  distinction  in  tiie 
religious  H'orld.  His  orations  of  the  must  general 
interest  were  on  the  death  of  Wa-hington  and  of 
HomilUin.  Hia  writings,  consisting  chiefly  of  ser- 
mons, were  collected  in  four  oct&TO  voluniea  by 

Mason  meditated  a  life  of  Hanilllon,  of  whose 
principles  and  character  ho  was  a  great  admirer. 
Verplanck  has  paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  his 

towers  iii  a  college  oration  delivered  shortly  after 
is  death.  lie  speaks  of  his  scholarshi]),  of  his 
''rare  union  of  intimate  acqUBintonce  ivlih  books 
nnd  deep  learning  in  the  spirits  and  w.ij'sof  men," 
of  his  el<N|Uence,  "  poweriiil,  impressive,  peculiar, 
original,"  as  it  was  exhibited  in  his  nnwntten  di)-- 
oourses  from  the  pulpit,  where  "he  was  wont  to 
pour  forth  the  overwhelming  opulence  of  his  mind  : 
m  irr^ulor  bnt  niogniticeiit  profusion,  laying  alike 
under  contribution  to  his  object,  theological  learn- 
ing^ classic  lore,  and  the  literature  of  tiie  day; 
illustrating  the  conclusions  of  the  logician  by  acute 
observations  upon  life  and  manners ;  alternately 
convincing  the  rca^m,  and  searching  and  iirobing 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  conscience ;  now  drawing 
moral  lessons  from  the  history  of  the  long-buried 
past,  and  now  commenting  upon  the  events  or  the 
vices  of  the  day,  or  perhaps  the  follies  of  the 
hour;  now  lilting  aloft  the  blazing  torch  of  Chris- 
tian philosophy  to  guide  the  honest  seeker  afler 
truth,  and  now  showering  his  withering  scorn 
upon  tlie  scoffer's  head ;  explaining,  defending, 
deducing,  enforcing  his  doctrines  or  precepts, 
aometimes  with  colloquial  fiimiliarity,  and  then 
Bgun  in  a  bold  and  swelUng  eloquence,  which 
stirred  nnd  wanned  the  heart  like  the  soutul  of  a 
trumpet.'  t 


The  name  nf  Wafuihgtoh,  conDettfd  with  4II  that 
Toott  brilliant  in  the  tiiatory  of  our  country  m.d  in 
uniBn  ehanctCT,  awakens  sengationi  which  ogitati: 
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the  fervDr*  of  yoath,  and  warm  th«  chill  baaoiD  of 
age.  Transported  to  the  timca  when  America  rare 
to  repel  her  vroiigi  and  to  claim  her  deetiities,  ■ 
Kane  of  bouuillen  grandenr  bursts  upon  uiir  liev. 
Long  had  her  filinl  duty  eipa«t4ilated  with  parental 
injustice.  Long  did  *lie  deprecate  the  rupture  of 
those  ties  whicli  «he  had  been  proud  of  preserving 
and  dieplaying.  But  her  humble  eutreaty  spurned, 
■ggi'enion  followed  by  the  rod.  and  the  rod  by  Kur- 
piona,  having  changed  remonstrance  iuto  munniir. 
and  murmur  into  resistance,  she  traosfen  her  grie- 
vance* from  the  throne  uf  earth  to  the  throne  of 
heaven,  and  precedes  by  an  appeal  to  the  God  of 
battles  her  appeal  to  the  ■word  of  war.  At  isaue 
now  with  the  mistreas  of  the  teas — unfurnished  with 
equal  means  of  defence — the  convulsive  shock  ap- 
proacbiog — and  every  evit  omen  paaaing  before  her 
— one  step  of  rashness  or  of  folly  may  seal  her  doom. 
Id  this  accumulation  of  trouble,  who  shall  eonimand 
her  eonfidence,  and  hce  her  dangers,  and  eouduet 
her  cnusel  God,  whose  kingdom  nileth  over  all, 
iireparea  from  afar  the  instrument*  beat  adapted  to 
his  purpose.  By  an  influence  which  it  would  be  a* 
irrational  to  dispute  as  it  it  vain  to  scrutiniie,  he 
stira  up  the  spiiit  of  the  statesman  and  the  soldier. 
Uinds.  on  winch  lie  hcis  bestowed  the  eleiuenla  of 
greatness,  are  brought  by  hisproi  idence  into  conlaet 
with  exigencies  which  ruiiw  them  inU>  action.  It  is 
in  the  seiison 

disappears  and  energj'  srises. 
sweeps  uway  the  glowworm,  uncovers  the  fire  of 
genius,  and  kindles  it  luto  a  blaze  that  irradiates  at 
once  both  the  zenith  and  the  poles.  But  amoiigthe 
heroes  who  sprung  from  obscurity  when  the  colle^ 
the  cuunting- house,  nnd  the  plough,  teemed  with 
"thunderbolts  of  war."  none  conld.  in  all  respecta 
meet  the  wnnts  and  the  wishes  of  America.  She  re- 
quired, ill  her  leader,  a  mnn  reared  under  her  owa 
eye;  who  comUncd  with  distinguished  talent  a  cha- 
racter above  suspicion;  who  had  added  to  his  nhj- 
sical  and  moral  qualities  the  eipericnen  of  dimeult 
service;  a  mnn  who  should  conceutmte  in  himself 
the  public  affections  and  confidences ;  who  should 
know  how  to  multiply  the  energies  of  every  i^er 
man  ondcrbis  direction,  and  to  make  disaster  itself 
the  means  '/if  succeas—^liis  arm  a  fortrea*.  ood  his 
name  a  host  Such  a  man  it  were  almost  presump- 
tion to  expect ;  but  such  a  man  all-mlii.g  Heave* 
had  provided,  and  that  man  was  W.tganmoti, 

Pre^'minent  already  in  worth,  he  is  summoned  bj 
iiis  conntij  to  the  pre-eminence  of  toil  and  of  danger. 
L'nnUurcd  by  tlie  charm*  of  opulei.ce — nnap)>uled 
by  the  hncard  of  a  dubioni  warfare — unmoved  by 
the  prospect  of  being,  in  the  event  of  failure,  the  6nt 
and  most  conspicuous  victim,  he  obeys  her  macdats 
because  he  loves  his  doty.  Tlie  resolve  is  firro,  few 
the  probation  is  terrible.  His  theatre  is  a  worid: 
his  charge,  a  family  of  nations;  the  interest  staked 
in  his  hands,  the  proeperitj  of  million*  uiibora  ia 
ngcfl  to  come.    His  means,  under  aid  from  on  hiA 


worthyofsueh  nherot  Followed  by  her  littb 
bands,  her  prayers,  and  her  tears,  Washington  es- 
pouse* the  quarrel  of  his  country.  As  he  moves  on 
to  the  conflict,  every  heart  palpitates  and  every  knes 
trembles.  The  foe.  alike  valiant  and  veteran,  pre- 
sents no  easy  conquest,  nor  nught  inviting  but  te 
those  who  had  consecrated  their  blood  to  the  public 
weaL  The  Omnipotent,  who  allots  great  eajoymeiit 
ns  the  meed  of  great  exertion,  had  ordained  tltst 
America  sliould  Ik  free,  but  tliat  she  should  leanle 
value  the  blessing  by  the  price  of  its  ocquiaitioD. 
She  shall  go  to  a  "  wenltliy  ptnce,"  but  her  way  it 
"through  fire  and  through  water.'    Jlanj  a  gine- 
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roos  chief  mnnt  blee^l,  and  raany  a  gallant  youth 
•ink,  at  liis  side,  into  the  surprised  grave ;  the  field 
must  be  heaped  with  slain,  the  purple  torrent  must 
roll,  ere  the  angel  of  peace  descena  with  hi»  olive. 
It  is  here,  amid  devastation,  and  horror,  and  death, 
that  Washington  must  reap  his  laurels,  and  engrave 
his  trophies  on  the  shields  of  immortality.  Shall 
Delaware  and  Princeton?  Shall  Monmouth  and 
York  f — But  T  may  not  partic.ularize ;  far  less  repeat 
the  tale  which  babea  recite,  which  poets  sing,  and 
Fame  has  publidhed  to  a  listening  world.  Every 
scene  of  his  action  w.is  a  scene  of  his  triumph.  Now 
he  saved  the  republic  by  more  than  Fabia.i  caution ; 
DOW  he  avenged  her  by  more  than  Carthaginian 
fierceness;  while  at  every  stroke  her  forests  and  her 
hills  re-eciioed  to  her  shout,  "  The  sword  of  the  Lobd 
and  of  Washivoton!"  Nor  was  this  the  vain  ap- 
plause of  partialit}'  a'ld  enthusiasm.  The  blasted 
scheme)  of  Britain,  her  broken  and  her  captive  hosts, 
proclaime  1  tlie  terror  of  U'u  arm*.  Skilled  were  her 
chiefs,  and  brave  her  legions ;  b  it  bravery  and  skill 
rendered  them  a  conquest  more  worthy  of  Washing- 
ton. True,  he  suffered  in  his  turn  repulse,  and  even  de- 
feat It  was  both  natural  and  needful.  Unchequered 
with  reverse,  his  story  would  have  resembled  rather 
the  fictions  of  ro  nance  than  the  iruth  of  narrative; 
and  had  he  bee  i  neither  defe  ited  nor  repulsed,  we 
had  never  seen  all  the  grandeur  of  his  soul.  He  ar- 
rayed himself  in  fresh  honors  by  that  which  ruins 
even  the  great — vieis^tude.  He  could  not  only 
subdue  an  enemy,  but,  what  is  infinitely  more,  he 
could  subdue  misfortune.  With  an  equanimity  which 
gave  temperance  to  victory,  and  cheerfulness  to  dis- 
aster, he  balanced  the  fortunes  of  the  state.  In  the 
faee  of  hostile  prowess ;  in  the  midst  of  mutiny  and 
treaso  I ;  surrounded  with  astonishment,  irresolution, 
and  despoadcriee ;  Washington  remained  erect,  un- 
moved, invincible.  Whatever  ills  America  might 
endure  in  maintaining  her  rights,  she  exulted  that 
she  had  nothing  to  fear  from  her  commander-in- 
ehief.  The  event  justified  her  most  sanguine  pre- 
sages. That  invisible  hand  which  girded  him  at 
first,  continued  to  guard  and  to  guide  him  through 
the  SQceeasive  stages  of  the  revolution.  Nor  did  he 
account  it  a  weakness  to  bend  the  knee  in  homage 
to  its  supremacy,  and  prayer  for  its  direction.  This 
was  the  armor  of  Washitigtoa  ;  this  the  salvation  of 

his  country. 

•         ••••••«  « 

It  must  ever  be  diflScult  to  compare  the  merits  of 
Washington's  character,  because  he  always  ap- 
peared greatest  in  t'mt  which  he  last  sustained. 
Vet  if  there  is  a  prefereiice,  it  must  be  assigned  to 
the  Lieutenant-General  of  the  armies  of  America. 
Not  because  the  duties  of  that  station  were  more  ar- 
duous than  those  which  he  had  often  performed,  but 
because  it  more  fully  displayed  his  magnanimity. 
While  others  become  great  by  elevation,  Washington 
becomes  greater  by  condescension.  Matchless  pa- 
triot 1  to  stoop,  on  public  motives,  to  an  inferior 
i^pointment,  after  possessing  and  dignifying  the 
highest  oHiccs  1  Thrice  favorod  country,  which  boasts 
of  such  a  citizen !  We  gaze  with  astonishment ;  we 
exult  that  we  are  Americans.  We  augur  every 
tbii^  great,  and  g^d,  and  happy.  But  whence  this 
sodden  horror?  What  means  that  cry  of  agony f 
Oh  1  *tis  the  shriek  of  America  1  The  fairy  vision  is 
fled :  WAserNGTON  is — no  more  I 

How  are  the  mighty  fcdlen^  and  the  weapons  oftoar 
perith^! 

Daughters  of  America,  who  erst  prepared  the 
festal  bower  bud  the  laurel  wreath,  plant  now  the 
cypress  grove,  and  water  it  with  tears. 

j9oto  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war 
perithed! 


The  death  of  Washington,  Americans,  has  revealed 
the  extent  of  our  loss.  It  has  given  us  the  final  proof 
that  we  never  mistook  him.  Take  his  affecting  tes- 
tament, and  read  the  secrets  of  his  soul.  Read  all 
the  power  of  domestic  virtue.  Read  his  strong  love 
of  letters  and  of  liberty.  Read  his  fidelity  to  repub- 
lican principle,  and  his  jealousy  of  national  character. 
Read  his  devoteduess  to  you  in  his  military  bequests 
to  near  relations.  "These  swords,"  they  are  the 
words  of  Washington,  "  these  swords  are  accom- 
panied with  an  injunction  not  to  unsheathe  them  for 
the  purpose  of  shedding  blood,  except  it  bo  for  self- 
defence,  or  in  defence  of  their  country  and  its  rights; 
and  in  the  latter  case,  to  keep  them  unsheathed,  and 
prefer  falling  with  them  in  tneir  hands  to  the  relin- 
quishment thereof." 

In  his  acts,  Americans,  you  have  seen  the  man. 
In  the  complicated  excellence  of  character  he  stands 
alone.  Let  no  future  Plutarch  attempt  the  iniquity 
of  ])arallel.  Let  no  soldier  of  fortune ;  let  no  usurp- 
ing conqueror;  let  not  Alexander  or  Ctesar ;  let  not 
Cromwell  or  Bonaparte ;  let  none  among  the  dead 
or  the  living;  appear  in  the  same  picture  with 
Wasuington  ;  or  let  them  appear  as  the  shade  to  his 

light 

On  this  subject,  my  countrjrmen,  it  is  for  others  to 
speculate,  but  it  is  for  us  to  feel.  Yet  in  propor- 
tion to  the  severity  of  the  stroke  ought  to  be  our 
thankfulness  that  it  was  not  inflicted  sooner.  Tlirough 
a  long  series  of  years  has  God  preserved  our  Wash- 
ington a  public  blessing;  and  now  that  he  has  re- 
moved hirn  for  ever,  shall  we  presume  to  say.  What 
doent  thouf  Never  did  the  tomb  preach  more  pow- 
erfully the  dependence  of  all  things  on  the  will  of 
the  Most  High.  The  greatest  of  mortals  crumble 
into  dust  the  moment  he  commands,  RHurn^  ye  chil- 
dren of  men.  Washington  wos  but  the  instrument 
of  a  beidgnant  God.  He  sickens,  he  dies,  that  we 
may  learn  not  to  trust  in  men,  nor  to  make  flesh  our 
arm.  But  though  Washington  is  dead,  Jehovah 
lives.  God  of  our  fathers !  be  our  God,  and  the  God 
of  our  children  !  Thou  art  our  rcfnge  ond  our  hope ; 
the  pillar  of  our  strength ;  the  wall  of  our  defence, 
and  our  unfading  glory  1 

Americans  I  This  God,  who  raised  up  Washington 
and  gave  you  liberty,  exacts  from  you  the  duty  of 
cherishing  it  with  a  zeal  according  to  knowledge. 
Never  siUly,  by  apathy  or  by  outrage,  your  fair  in- 
heritance. Risk  not,  for  one  moment,  on  visionary 
theories,  the  solid  blessings  of  your  lot  To  you, 
particularly,  O  youth  of  America !  applies  the  so- 
lemn charge.  In  all  the  perils  of  your  country 
remember  Washington.  The  freedom  of  reason  and 
of  right  has  been  handed  down  to  j^ou  on  the  point 
of  the  hero's  sword.  Guard  with  veneration  the 
sacred  deposit  Tlie  curse  of  ages  will  rest  upon 
you,  O  youth  of  America !  if  ever  you  surrender  to 
foreign  ambition,  or  domestic  lawlessness,  the  pre- 
cious liberties  for  which  Washington  fought,  and 
your  fathers  bled. 

I  cannot  part  with  you,  fellow-citizens,  without 
ui^ing  the  long  remembrance  of  our  present  assem- 
bly. Tliis  doy  we  wipe  away  the  reproach  of  repub- 
lics, that  they  know  not  how  to  be  grateful.  In 
your  treatment  of  living  patriots,  recall  your  love 
and  your  regret  of  Washingtox.  Let  not  future  in- 
consistency charge  this  day  with  hypocrisy.  Happy 
America,  if  she  gives  an  instance  of  universal  prin- 
ciple in  her  sorrows  for  the  man,  *•  first  in  war,  first 
in  peace,  and  first  in  the  affections  of  his  country  !** 

JOSEPH  H0PKIN80N, 

The  author  of  Hail  Columbia^  was  bom  at  Phila- 
delphia, November  12,  1770.     Ho  was  the  son 
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of  FroncuB  Hopfeinson,  of  wliom  we  have  before 
gpoken.  He  wns  educated  at  the  Univeraity  of 
PuniiHylTniiiii,  and  studied  law  with  Judge  WUBon 
snd  Williain  Kawle.  Heooiiimencedthepractjoe 
of  his  profession  at  Easton;  hat  soon  retnmed  to 
Philftddphiii,  where  he  ncqiiircl  high  distinction 
U  a  kwyer.  Ho  was  counsel  for  Rush  in  his  li- 
hel  anit  agwnst  CoWwtt;  and  for  Judge  Chase  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
iiupeaohnient  of  that  officer  by  the  Senate.  He 
was  a  inctntier  of  the  House  of  Bepresentativea 
ijian  1815  to  1819,  where  he  opposed  the  re-charter 
of  the  United  States  Bonk,  and  maint^oed  a  high 
position  as  a  sjieoker. 


:  ties  for  the  one  side  or  the  other  ;  some  thinkiDg  that 
policy  Bad  duty  required  ui  to  take  part  with  r«- 
pnUican  /Van«,  at  the  var  was  called  ;  cithen  were 
:  Tor  our  conneotiag  ourtelves  with  Kiigland,  under 
i  the  belief  that  »he  wue  the  great  preeervative  power 
of  good  principlee  atid  safe  government.  The  TioU- 
tjon  of  our  rights  by  both  belligereatd  was  forcing  u( 
from  the  juat  and  wise  policy  of  PreaideiitWaghingtOD, 
whicli  wa»  to  do  equal  jiutice  to  both,  to  take  part 
with  neither,  but  to  keep  a  etrietaud  honcft  neutja- 
lit;  between  them.  The  prospect  of  a  rupture  with 
France  was  exveediiiglj  offentive  to  the  portion  of 
the  iieople  which  egpoased  her  cause,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  >pirit  ol  party  has  uever  risen  higher, 
I  think  not  so  high,  at  it  did  at  that  time  on  that 
question.  The  theatre  was  tlien  open  in  our  city: 
a  young  man  belonging  to  it,  whose  talent  was  as  a 
linger,  was  about  to  take  his  beneGL  I  hail  known 
him  when  lie  was  at  school.  On  this  ■cqnaintuice. 
he  called  on  me  on  Saturday  afternoon,  his  benefit 
being  BDnounced  for  the  Ktllowiug  Monday.  He 
said  he  had  twenty  bom  tuken,  and  his  pnnpect 
was  that  he  should  suffer  a  loss  instead  of  receiving 
a  benefit  from  the  performance;  hut  that  if  he  could 
get  a  patriotic  sung  adapted  to  the  tune  of  the  "  Pre- 
•ideuta  March."  then  the  popular  air.  he  did  not 
doubt  of  a  full  house ;  that  Uie  poets  of  the  theatrical 
corps  had  been  trying  to  accoinplieh  it,  but  were 
satisfied  that  no  words  could  be  composed  to  suit 
the  music  of  that  marah.  1  told  him  J  would  trj 
for  him.  He  came  the  next  afternoon,  and  the  song, 
such  as  it  is,  was  ready  for  him.  It  was  aanouaeed 
on  Honday  morning,  end  the  theatre  was  orowdad 
to  eicera.  and  so  coutiuued.  night  alter  night,  for  the 
rest  of  the  whole  season,  the  sorig  beiug  eucored  and 
repeated  many  timea  each  night.  Uie  audience  joining 
in  the  chorus.  It  was  also  sung  at  night  in  Ih* 
streets  by  large  assemblies  of  citizens,  inclnding 
members  of  Coiigrete.     The  enthusiasm  was  general. 


After  a  three  yenrs'  residence  at  Bordentown, 
New  Jeraef ,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  oongres^ional 
ciireer,  he  removed  npain  to  Philadelphia,  where 
be  was  appointed  in  1628,  b^  President  Adams, 
Judge  of  the  United  Slates  District  Court,  on  of- 
fice held  by  his  grandfather  under  the  British 
Crown,  and  to  which  his  fatlier  had  been  chosen 
<Hi  the  oi^oiiizaliiin  of  (he  judiciary  in  1789.  He 
retained  tliia  office  until  nis  death,  January  10, 
1842. 

In  addition  to  liis  professional  duties,  Judge 
Hopkinsim  filled  the  office  of  Vice-Pre-ident  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  President 
of  the  Philnduli>hia  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arte,  on 
in^titntiiin  which  owes  its  foundation  to  lii'4  exer- 
tions. He  was  a  warm  tVicodof  education,  and 
delivered  Bevend  addri'ssea  before  literary  socie- 
ties. The  circumstances  under  wliich  his  famous 
oational  song  was  written,  ore  p]ca»«nt)y  describ- 
ed by  il9  nathor  in  answer  to  o  reqneht  for  Puch 
information  mode  several  years  alter  itu  compoai- 


This  Song  was  written  in  the  aununer  of  1798, 
when  a  war  with  France  was  thought  to  be  inevita- 
ble. Congress  bi'irg  then  in  session  in  Pbiladelphin, 
deliberating  upon  tliat  important  subject,  and  acta 
of  hnstilitv  having  actually  occurred.  The  contest 
between  Lrgland  and  France  wn*  raging,  and  tlie 
people  of  the  United  States  were  divided  into  par- 


The  object  of  the  author  was  to  get  up  an  Awitri- 
can  tpirit,  which  should  be  independent  of  and 
above  the  interests,  passions,  and  ]io]i('y  of  both  bd- 
Ugerenta.  and  look  and  feel  oii:luBively  for  our  owa 
honour  and  rights,  Not  an  allusion  is  made  cithc 
to  France  or  :^gland,  or  tJie  quarrel  between  then, 
or  to  what  was  the  must  in  fault  in  their  treatmeat 
of  us.  Of  course  the  soirg  found  favour  with  both 
pnrtics— nt  lc;i9t  neitlier  could  disown  the  senti- 
menia  it  inculcated.  It  was  truly  Amerittm  and 
nothing  else,  and  the  patriotic  feelings  of  evaiy 
American  heart  responded  to  it, 

Snch  is  tlie  histotj  of  the  song,  which  baa  endured 
infinitely  beyond  any  expectation  of  the  author,  and 
beyond  any  merit  it  can  boast  of,  except  that  of  be- 
ing truly  and  eicluiively  patrtotit  in  il>  sentimeoti 
and  splnt. 

Thd  foregoing  was  written  (Aug  £4.  IMO),  for  Iha 
"  Wyoming  Band"  at  Wilkesharre,  who  had  reqBHl- 
ed  the  author  to  give  tbetn  aii  accoont  of  the  «««»■ 
eion  for  which  "  Sail  Columbia  "  was  compeaetl 


Taos—-  PrmtOtKri  Jfarckr 
Hail,  Columbia  I  happy  land  I 
Hail,  ye  heroes  I  heaven-horn  band  I 
Who  fought  and  bleil  in  Freeilom's  i 
Who  fouglit  and  bled  in  Freeilom's  c 
And  when  the  storm  of  war  was  gonc^ 


indful  what  it  cost; 
Ever  grateful  fur  the  prize. 
Let  ita  altar  rvach  the  skies. 
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Firm — united— let  us  be, 
Rallying  round  our  Liberty ; 
As  a  bund  of  brothers  join*a. 
Peace  and  safety  we  shall  find. 

Immortal  patriots  I  rise  once  more : 
Defend  your  rights,  defend  ^onr  shore : 

Let  no  rude  foe,  with  impious  hand. 

Let  no  rude  foe,  with  impious  hand. 
Invade  the  shrine  where  sacred  lies 
Of  toil  and  blood  the  well-earn'd  prize. 

While  offering  peace  sincere  and  just. 

In  Heaven  we  place  a  manly  trust. 

That  truth  and  justice  will  prevail, 

And  every  scheme  of  bondage  fiuL 
Firm — united,  die 

Sonnd,  sound,  the  trump  of  Fame! 

Let  Wabhin61dn*8  great  name 

Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause. 
Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause : 

Let  every  clime  to  Freedom  dear. 

Listen  with  a  joyful  ear. 

With  equal  skill,  and  godlike  power, 
He  governed  in  the  fearful  hour 
Oi  horrid  war ;  or  guides,  with  ease, 
The  happier  times  of  honest  peace. 
Firm^uuited,  dec 

Behold  the  chief  who  now  commands. 
Once  more  to  serve  his  country,  stands — 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat ; 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat 
But,  arm*d  in  virtue  firm  and  true, 
H;s  hopes  are  fix'd  on  Heaven  and  yoa 
When  hope  was  sinking  in  dismay. 
And  glooms  obscured  Columbia's  day. 
His  steady  mind,  from  changes  free, 
Resolved  on  death  or  liberty. 
Firm — united,  dtc 

WILLIAM  MARTIN  JOHNSON. 

In  the  vilkge  of  Wrenthain,  Mass.,  there  lived 
•bout  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  a 
i»ea-captaiii,  who  had  retired  on  a  moderate  in- 
come, by  the  name  of  Albee.  He  had  no  children 
of  hiB  own,  and  feehng  lonesome  in  his  isolation, 
prcpOi^ed  to  a  vagabond  couple  who  were  oc- 
CflAionally  beggars  at  his  door,  as  they  were  at 
the  doors  of  many  a  house  of  many  a  town  of 
Mossachurietts  and  Connecticut,  to  adopt  a  bright 
looking  boy  whom  they  carried  about  with  them, 
and  called  their  son.  The  worthy  couple  an- 
swered, in  the  intervals  when  they  were  sober 
.enough  to  answer  anything,  to  the  name  of  John- 
0OD.  They  accepted  the  captain^s  proiK>sal,  the 
fiitber  with  gi*eat  joy,  the  mother  with  many 
tears,  visited  the  boy  occasionally  afterwards,  but 
finally  disappeared. 

The  captain  was  in  the  main  a  good  guardian, 
tiioagh  he  was  apt  also  to  get  drnnk,  and  when 
drank  apply  the  n)\)e's  end  with  more  vigor  than 
discretion  about  the  perstm  of  young  Johnson. 
He,  however,  taught  him  all  he  knew  himself,  and 
Bent  him  to  school  to  learn  more.  In  this  way  he 
picked  up  some  Latin  and  Greek  before  his  six- 
teenth year,  when  he  was  placed  in  a  store  in 
Boston.  He  did  not  remain  long,  however,  be- 
hind the  counter,  but  coinmenced  business  on  his 
own  account  as  an  itinerant  schoolmaster,  now 
and  then  visiting  Wreiitham,  on  one  occasion  in 
the  garb  of  a  sailor,  "bearing,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, "  both  in  his  dress  and  person,  marks  of 
ul-uaage  at  sea."    The  following  scrap  of  verse 


found  among  his  papers,  in  his  eariy  hand-writing, 
probably  refers  to  this  venture. 

God's  miracles  Til  praise  on  shore, 

And  there  his  blessings  reap ; 
But  from  this  moment  seek  no  more 

His  wonders  on  the  deep. 

In  1790,  when  about  th.^  ago  of  nineteen,  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  village  school  of  Bridge- 
hampton,  Long  Island.  He  saved  a  little  money, 
and  finding  his  way  to  East  Hampton,  six  miles 
distant,  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with 
Dr.  Sage,  a  physician  of  that  ploc '.  After  his 
funds  were  exhausted,  he  supported  himself  by 
working  for  a  cabiuet-niaker  two  days  in  the 
week,  in  payment  for  his  board  during  the  entire 
seven. 

After  two  years  at  East  Hampton,  a  good  por- 
tion of  which  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  verse 
and  love  as  well  as  cabinet-making,  Johnson  came 
to  New  York  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  continued 
the  study  of  medicine  after  his  arrival  with  Dr. 
Amasa  Dingley,  supporting  himself  as  well  as 
he  could  as  a  writer  of  newspaper  paragraphs 
(which,  judging  from  the  meagreness  of  the  papers 
of  that  day,  must  have  afforded  equally  meagre 
means  of  sustenance),  and  as  a  teacher.  During 
this  period,  almost  of  destitution,  he  was  tempted 
by  a  publisher's  offer  to  translate  one  of  the  infi- 
del books  then  in  vogue  in  France,  the  "  Christian- 
i$me  Divoilee'^  of  Boulanger.  He  regretted  this 
act  afterwards.  "  I  do  not  beheve,"  he  wrote  to 
a  friend,  **  that  Boulanger's  sentiments  concerning 
the  Christian  religion  are  just.  1  believe  the 
most  prominent  features  of  tlie  monster  in  ques- 
tion, are  sophistry  and  rancour."  '*  Perauasion 
and  poverty,"  he  says  in  the  same  letter,  *' in- 
duced me  to  translate  this  work  of  Boulanger." 

Soon  after  this,  having  in  the  meantime  nar- 
rowly escafied  death  from  an  attack  of  yellow 
fever,  he  received  a  pmposal  from  Dr.  Robert 
Brownfield,  of  Georgetown,  8.  C,  to  enter  into 
a  medical  partnership  at  that  place.  He  accepted 
the  offer,  the  more  readily  as  he  wa^  desirous  of 
placing  himself  in  a  position  which  would  justify 
liim,  by  providing  means  of  supfwrt,  in  asking 
the  hand  of  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  become  at- 
tached, and  arrived  at  the  place  in  February, 
1796.  He  was  successful  in  the  practice  of  his 
profe-tsion,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  securing 
his  wishes,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever  in 
the  autumn  after  his  arrival.  His  oonstitutictn 
had  been  previously  impaired  by  illness,  and  he 
remained  an  invalid  during  the  winter.  In  June 
he  was  again  seized,  and  at  last,  yielding  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  friend  Dr.  Brownfield,  made  a 
visit  to  the  North  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
On  his  arrival  at  New  York  in  August,  he  went 
to  Jamaica,  Long  Island.  Here  his  old  friends 
soon  surrounded  him.  But  a  short  time  only 
remained  for  the  exorcise  of  their  affection,  his 
death  occurring  on  the  twenty-first  of  September 
following. 

Our  knowledge  of  Johnson  is  derived  from  two 
of  a  series  of  articles  by  John  Howard  Payne,  on 
"Our  Neglected  Poets,"  to  wliich  we  are  also 
indebted  for  our  sjiecimens  of  his  productions, 
few  of  which  appear  to  have  attained  the  honors 
of  newspa|>er,  much  less  collective  publication. 
They  deserve  a  bettor  fate  than  the  "neglect" 
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they  have  ezperienoed,  for  they  display  many 
beauties  of  thonght  and  expression. 

OH  ▲  SHOW-FLAKK  PALUNO  OK  ▲  LJlDT'S  BBXA8X. 

To  kiss  my  Celia's  lairer  breast, 

The  snow  forsakes  its  native  skies, 
But  proving  an  unwelcome  guest, 

It  grieves,  dissolves  in  tears,  and  dies. 

Its  touch,  like  mine,  but  serves  to  wake 
Through  all  her  frame  a  death-like  chill, — 

Its  tears,  like  those  I  shed,  to  make 
Tliat  icy  bosom  colder  stilL 

I  blame  her  not :  from  Celia's  eyes 

A  common  fate  belioMers  proved — 
Each  swain,  each  fair  one,  weeps  and  dies,— 

With  envy  these,  and  those  with  love  I 

WIKTSB. 

Now  grim  amidst  his  gathering  giooms, 

Lo !  angry  Winter  ruslic*  forth  : 
Destruction  witli  the  despot  comes, 

And  all  the  tempests  of  the  north. 

Wliat  time  he  thunders  o*er  the  heath, 
Eitch  scene,  that  eharm'd,  in  terror 'flies, 

Creation  feels  his  gelid  breath. 
Affrighted  nature  shrieks  and  dies. 

Perplexed  and  sad,  these  scenes  among, 
Tlie  pondering  soul,  with  fainting  steps, 

Quite  sick  of  bcii;g,  plods  along. 
And  o'er  the  mighty  ruin  weeps. 

Or  lifts  the  lot.ging  eye,  and  sighs 
For  nulder  climes  and  lovelier  meads, 

A  vernal  hour,  that  never  flies, 

And  flowers,  that  rear  immortal  heads; 

Where  ne*er,  unchainM,  the  maniac  blast 

Scours  the  bleak  heavens,  with  hideous  scream  : 

Where  skies  of  sapphire,  ne'er  o'ercast, 
Incessiiut  pour  the  golden  beam. 

BPRIMG. 

*Tis  May  I  no  more  tlie  huntsman  finds 

The  lingering  snow  behn  d  the  hill ; 
Her  swelling  bosom  pregnant  eaith  unbinds, 

And  love  and  joy  creation  fill. 

Over  the  glassy  streamlet's  brink. 

Young  verdures  peep,  them?elves  co  view; 

At  noon  the  tipsied  insects  sit  and  drink 
From  flowery  cups  the  honeyed  dew. 

I>eep  crimsoned  in  the  dyes  of  spring, 

On,  every  side  brood  orchards  rise. 
Soft  waving  to  the  breeze's  bahny  wing. 

Like  dancing  lights  in  noi*thern  skies. 

In  ditties  wild,  devoid  of  thouglit, 

The  robin  through  the  day  descants, 
The  pensive  whip-poor-will,  behind  the  cot 

Her  dirge,  at  evening,  sadly  chaunts. 

Queen  ot  the  months,  soft  blushing  May  I 

Forever  bright,  forever  dear. 
Oh,  let  our  prayers  prolong  thy  little  stay, 

And  exile  winter  from  the  year. 

Life,  love,  and  joy,  to  thee  belong, — 

Thee  fly  the  storm  and  lurid  cloud, 
Thou  givest  the  heavens  their  blue,  the  groves  their 
song. 

Thou  com'st,  and  nature  laughs  aloud. 

Let  prouder  swains  forsake  the  cell 

In  arms,  or  arts,  to  rise  and  shine, — 
I  blame  them  not — nlns  I  I  wish  them  well — 

But  May  and  solitude  be  mine  I 


Clad  with  the  moss  of  gathering  years, 
The  stone  of  lame  shall  moulder  down. 

Long  dried  from  soft  affection's  tears. 
Its  place  unheeded  and  unknown. 

Ah  I  who  would  strive  for  fume  that  flies 
Like  forms  of  mist  before  the  gale  ? 

Renown  but  breathes  before  it  dies,-* 
A  meteor's  path !  an  idiot's  tale  ! 

Beneath  retirement's  sheltering  wing, 
From  mad  conflicting^  crowds  remote. 

Beside  some  grove-encircled  spring. 
Let  wisdom  build  your  humble  cot : 

There  clasp  your  fair  one  to  your  breast. 
Your  eyes  impearl'd  with  transport's  tear. 

By  turns  caressing  and  carest, — 
Your  infant  prattlers  sporting  near. 

Content  your  humble  board  shall  dress. 
And  poverty  shall  guard  your  door, — 

Of  wealth  and  fame,  if  you  have  less 
Than  monarchs,  you  of  bliss  have  mora 

BPFTAPH  ON  A  LADT. 

Here  sleep  in  dust,  and  wait  the  Almighty's  "will. 
Then  rise  unchang'd,  and  be  an  angel  sUlL 

CHARLES  BBOCKDEN  SHOWN. 

It  is  somewhat  reiiuirkable  that  the  first  of  our 
novelists,  as  well  as  the  first  of  our  painters, 
should  have  sprung  from  a  sect,  which  in  princi- 
ple and  practice  manifests  a  rej)i:gnance  rather 
than  sympathy  with  the  product**  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Charles  Brockden  Brown  was,  like  Ben- 
jamin West^  of  Quaker  lineage,  his  anoestofs 
having  emij^ated  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  same 
ship  which  brought  WiHioin  Penn  t*)  her  shores, 
lie  was  born  in  Philadel|)hin  on  the  seventeenth 
of  January,  1771.  His  middle  name  wan  derived 
from  his  uncle,  who  was  settled  in  this  country  at 
an  early  period,  under  somewhat  pecuhar  circum- 
stances. This  relative  was  brought  up  in  Eng- 
land as  a  student  in  the  office  of  a  lawyer  who 
was  disaffected  to  the  gi>vemment  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  Charles  II.  While  pursuing  his  studies 
he  accidentally  overheard  a  conversation  between 
his  emi>loyer  and  a  number  of  other  persons,  in 
which  a  plot  against  the  government  was  broached. 
At  the  close  of  tlie  conference  the  auditor  was 
discovered.  A  numl>er  urge<l  that  he  should  be 
put  to  death,  but  his  hfe  was  spared  by  the  law- 
yer's assertion  that  the  youth  was  of  too  feeble 
intellectual  capacity  to  make  use  ot  his  knowledge. 
It  was  then  decide<l  that  he  should  he  sent  out  of 
the  country,  but  the  project  was  not  executed 
nutil  some  time  atler,  when  some  circumstances 
had  re-excited  the  feai-s  of  the  conspirators.  He 
was  shipped  to  Philadelphia,  where  ho  rapidly 
rose  to  official  eminence.  He  was  the  ^^skilfm 
conveyancer"  and  "great  scrivener"  who  drew 
up  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  Philadelphia 
Librar>'  for  Benjamin  FrankHn,  who  records  the 
fact,  in  1731. 

The  early  years  of  the  future  novelist  were 
marked  by  intellectual  precocity  and  physioal 
weakness.  He  found  food  in  books  for  the  crav- 
ings caused  by  the  one,  and  a  solace  for  the  de- 
privations entailed  by  the  other.  AVhen  hui  an 
infant  he  could  be  safely  left  without  other  com- 
panion than  a  picture-book,  which  would  engrosi 
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bis  attention  bo  oomplotoly  &^  to  exclude  all  ideas 
of  inisohief  and  apprehensions  of  danger.  A  few 
jears  after  he  would  be  found  in  his  stockings 

Sn  instance  of  cautious  neatness  characteristic  of 
uaker  training)  mounted  on  a  table  in  order  to 
trace  out  the  courses  of  rivers  and  niount^ns,  on 
a  Urge  map  suspended  to  the  wall.  This  was  so 
favorite  a  study  with  him  that  at  the  age  of  ten 
he  could  answer  any  geographical  question  started 
in  the  family.  It  was  a  taste  which  continued 
through  life;  one  of  the  works  on  which  he 
was  employed  at  the  time  of  his  death  being  a 
treatise  on  this  same  subject  General  literature 
was,  however,  equally  attractive,  as  he  devoured 
the  contents  of  every  book  he  could  lay  his 
hands  upon. 

A  characteristic  anecdote  is  related  of  him 
when  at  the  age  of  ten  years.     '*  Why  does  he 

•  call  me  boy  ?"  said  he,  referring  to  a  visitor,  who 
had  just  left  the  room,  and  had  thus  addres^sed 
him  in  contemptuous  repr(M)f  for  some  question  or 
remark;  ^^  does  he  not  know  that  it  is  neither  size 

-  nor  age,  but  understanding,  that  makes  the  man  ? 
I  could  ask  him  an  hundred  questions,  none  of 
which  he  could  answer." 

At  the  age  of  eleven  he  entered  the  school  of 
Robert  Proud,  a  renowned  teacher  of  those  days. 
He  remained  here  five  years,  pursuing  classical 
stud'es  with  such  ardor  that  his  slight  phy^fical 
frame  o  ten  broke  down  under  his  exertions.  His 
periods  of  relaxation  were  not,  however,  passed  in 
inaction.  He  followed  the  good  advice  of  his 
instructor  to  turn  for  a  while  his  back  on  the  city 
as  well  as  the  school,  and  recruit  in  the  pure  coun- 
try air.  The  excursions  consequently  performed 
were  generallv pedestrian,  and  were  <onducive  to 
mentm  as  well  as  physical  strength ;  though,  as  he 
was  usually  without  '\  companion,  they  served 
somewhat  to  confirm  him  in  a  reserved  habit  of 
mind.  A  passion  for  verse-making  succeeded  the 
regular  dnties  of  school.  He  laid  Virgil  and 
Homer  on  the  shelf  only  to  endeavor  to  rival 
their  labors  by  his  own.  He  had  three  historical 
poems  planned  out,  one  on  the  Discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, another  on  Cortez,  and  a  third  devoted  to 
Pizarro.  Epic  writing,  however,  happily  proved 
but  a  passing  fancy  with  him. 

One  of  his  enrly  poetical  attempts  met  with 
an  amusing  mishap.  It  was  an  Address  to 
Franklin,  but  the  printer  of  the  periodical  in 
which  it  appeared  saw  fit  to  insert  through- 
oat,  in  place  of  the  author^s  hero,  the  name 
of  Washington.  "  Washington,"  he  says  in  his 
journal,  "ttierefore  stands  arrayed  in  awkward 
eoloors.  Philosophy  smiles  to  behold  her  darling 
son;  she  turns  with  horror  and  disgust  from 
those  who  have  won  the  laurel  of  victory  in  the 
field  of  battle,  to  this,  her  &vourite  candidate,  who 
had  never  participated  in  such  bloody  glory,  and 

'  whose  fame  .was  derived  from  the  conquests  of 

Ehikwophy  alone."  We  next  hear  of  Brown  as  a 
iw  siude^it  in  the  office  of  Alexander  Wilson,  a 
leading  member  of  the  Philaoelphia  bar.  The 
stody  was  as  discordant  with  his  mental  as  its 
iMVCtioe  with  his  personal  habits.  He  appears, 
Iiowever,  to  have  at  first  taken  hold  of  the  pro- 

•  ftarion  with  ardor  as  he  became  a  member  of  a 
law  society,  bore  a  leading  part  in  its  foren- 
•ic  debates,  and  was  elected  its  President.    This 

'  MBOoiatlon,  however,  soon  had  a  rival  in  the  for- 


mation of  the  *^  Belles  Lettres  Club,"  of  which 
Brown,  who  was  at  first  averse  to  the  project, 
soon  became  the  leader.  He  was  conscientiously 
active  in  both  of  these  associations,  and  his  deci> 
sions  in  the  cases  brought  before  the  first  named 
association  show  that  his  mind  was  well  fitted  for 
tiie  legid  profession.  But  directly  after  the  com- 
pletion of  one  of  these  decisions,  says  one  of  his 
friends,  '•'•  he  gave  vent  to  his  fancy  in  a  poetical 
efiiision,  as  much  distinguished  by  its  wild  and 
eccentric  brilliancy  as  the  other  composition  was 
for  its  i)lain  sobriety  and  gravity  of  style."  This 
anecdote  shows  the  bios  of  his  tastes,  and  fore- 
shadows the  determination  arrived  at  on  the  con- 
clusion of  his  studies — ^the  abandonment  of  law 
for  literature. 

The  change  was  one  regretted  by  his  family, 
who  had  no  fortune  on  which  he  could  fall  back 
from  the  hazards  of  an  author's  career  for  sup- 
port; but  it  was  not  the  wilful  prosecution  of  n 
whim  on  the  part  of  Brown.  With  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  his  style  he  had  for  some 
time  post  kept  a  daily  record  of  his  thoughts  and 
experiences,  in  which  he  copied  the  letters  he 
wrote  to  his  friends  and  those  which  he  received 
in  return — a  practice  somewhat  similar  to  tliat  of 
the  inveterate  journalizer,  Haydon,  the  painter, 
who  pasted  all  the  letters  addressed  to  him  in  the 
ami)le  pages  of  his  folio  records.  He  had  tested 
his  intellectual  powers  in  his  club  compositions, 
and  in  a  series  of  essays  under  the  appropriate 
title  of  The  BhapsodUt^  which  were  published  in 
1789  in  the  "  Columbus  Magazine."  Their  recep- 
tion had  given  him  confidence  in  his  intellectual 
resources.  A  distrust  of  his  qualifications  for  the 
more  active  legal  career  was  doubtless  an  equally 
or  more  exciting  cause  of  his  determination. 
The  decision  must,  however,  be  regarded,  as  it 
seems  to  have  afterwards  been  by  its  author,  as 
an  unfortunate  one.  The  demands  of  a  profession 
were  precisely  those  which  he  needed  to  cure  his 
shyness,  call  him  from  a  too  retired  mode  of  life, 
a  constant  habit  of  introspection  and  revery, 
which  he  indulged  to  an  injurious  extent,  and 
which  an  exclusively  literary  career  tended,  as 
his  works  prove,  to  foster  rather  than  combat. 

Due  credit  must  at  the  same  time  be  given  to 
him  for  resolution  and  bravery.  He  was  not  only 
the  first  person  in  America  who  ventured  to  pur- 
sue literature  as  a  profession,  but  almost  the  first 
to  make  an  attempt  in  the  field  of  imaginative 
writing,  disconnected  with  the  advocacy  of  any 
question  of  national  or  local  interest. 

He  sought  relief  from  the  doubts  and  anxieties 
incident  to  this  change  of  his  plans  in  a  journey 
to  New  York  to  visit  his  intimate  friend  Dr. 
Elihu  Hubbard  Smith,  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  while  the  latter  was  prosecuting  his 
medical  studies  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  intro- 
duced by  this  gentieman  to  William  Dunlap,  the 
painter  and  author,  and  to  most  of  the  leading 
literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  city,  many  of 
whom  met  at  a  weekly  reunion  under  the  pleasant 
titie  of  the  "  Friendly  Club,"*  of  which  Brown, 
who  seems  to  have  deserved  the  epithet  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  of  being  a  "  clubable  man,"  »*oon 
became  a  meml>er.  Owing,  doubtless,  to  the  a;- 
tractiveness  of  the  choice  literary  society  of  these 
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pentlemen,  oor  author's  vidts  to  New  York  were 
more  nml  nioro  nrolonped,  and  foIlowinR  one  ano- 
ther at  1es«  and  less  intervals,  he  virtually  beoaiite 
a  reaident  of  the  city. 

A  letter  publisheil  in  the  "  Literary  Magazine" 
written  abont  this  time,  descriptive  of  a  journey 
to  Ro«knway,  contains  a  pleniont  and  ctirious 
description  of  that  celebrated  waterinjx-place, 
wliich  he  speaks  of  as  at  that  time  "  a  plac«  of 
fashionable  resort." 

Tie  wrote  in  the  foil  and  winter  of  1797  a  work 
which  he  refers  to  in  his  journal  as  "  llie  dialoftue 
of  Alcuin,  in  which  the  topic  of  Marriage  is  dis- 
cujsed  with  some  de^p-ee  of  sn1>tlety,  at  least." 
It  WH»  puMiHhcd  in  the  same  year,  but  its  crude 
and  hazardous  theories  on  tiie  subject  of  divorce 
and  oth«r  social  topics  excited  little  attention,  and 
were  al>andoned  by  the  author  as  he  grew  wiser 
and  older.  He  ol-*n  speaks  in  his  journal  of 
having  commenced  a  novel  in  a  series  of  letters, 
which  was  never  compleleil. 

During  the  summer  Of  1798  the  yellow  fever 
broke  ont  in  New  Y<)rk.  Bi-own,  unwilling  to 
lose  the  soacty  of  his  friend  Smith,  in  whose 
house  he  was  tlien  rcKidenl,  deteniiiued  to  reniain 
in  iho  city,  relying  for  secnrily,  as  he  states  in  « 
letter  to  his  brother  James,  on  his  mode  of  living, 
"from  whiih  animal  fund  and  spirituous  liquors 
are  wholly  excluded."  He  also  relied  on  the  re- 
moteness of  his  residence  from  the  infected  dis- 
trict. Tlie  latter  advantage  was  ncntralixed  by 
the  Immane  conduct  of  himself  and  l>r.  Smith  in 
removing  tlie  friend  of  the  latter,  Scandella,  an 
Italian  gentleman,  who  was  attacked  by  the  dis- 
ease, to  their  home,  where  he  soon  af^er  died. 
Both  triends  caught  the  infection ;  but  Smith  fell, 
and  Brown  recovered. 

His  correspondence  hears  touching  evidence  of 
(lis  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  friend,  and  his  novel 
of  Arthur  Mervj-n  (nvesasimilar  te.-itimonyof  the 
lasting  effect  which  his  experience  as  an  eye- 
witness of  and  sufferer  from  the  pestileuce  het« 
and  in  hia  native  city  in  1703  made  upon  liim. 

We  ne«  hear  oV  a  magazine  projected  by 
Brown.  It  does  not  feem  to  have  got  out  of  the 
limlH}  of  castle-building,  although  the  re<]Uisites 
to  insure  success  are  moderate.  The^  are  thus 
state^l  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Anmt,  and  are 
interesting  as  an  item  of  literary  history: 

"Four  hnudred  subscribers  will  repay  the  an- 
nual expense  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars.  As 
Boon  as  this  mmiber  is  obtained,  the  printers  will 
be^n,  and  tnist  to  the  punctual  payment  of  these 
for  reimbursement.  All  above  four  hundred  will 
be  clear  profit  to  me ;  one  thou-^and  eubecrihers 
will  produce  four  thousand  live  hundred  dollar', 
and  deducting  the  annual  expense  will  leave  two 
thonsand  seven  hundred." 

We  find  him  in  1798  contributing  a  series  of 

eipers  entitled  The  Man  at  Home  to  the  "Weekly 
Ogazine,"*  a  miscellany  of  some  merit.  These 
pa|)ers  buve  a  connecting  thread  of  sti>r>',  but  are 
ibr  tho  moat  part  occugned  with  reflections  on 
men  and  society.  They  extend  through  the  first 
volume,  and  are  followed  in  the  second  by  his 
novel  of  Arthur  Mervyn. 


•  The  Wrtktj  MuuLno  of  OriFlnJ  "Eruft,  FuiitlTe  Pipcrt, 
Md  InWriMlrg  lnl,.n-rrrc  Phlll. :  J«mi»  Wiltpni.  Svo. 
pp.  n.    It  iqipcui  to  hiTo  bwB  oantLaued  i  )ltlLs  orcr  ■  jeu. 


The  projected  magarine  gave  way  to  a  aeriefl  cf 
far  greater  importance,  not  only  to  the  reputation 
of  uie  anthor  out  to  that  of  the  literature  of  his 
country.  His  flrst  step,  ho^vever,  in  the  career 
which  was  to  make  him  famous  was  arrested  by 
an  annoying  mishap.  The  story  is  worth  relatiag 
a^  it  shows  the  obstacles  with  whii-h  authorship 
in  America  liBil  to  struggle  in  its  infancy.  Brown 
wrote  his  first  novel,  bearing  the  title  of  Sim 
Walk,  or  the  Man  Untnmtn  to  Himilf*     Hm 

tirinter  who  had  engageil  to  ^nt  the  work  and 
ook  to  its  sale  for  his  pay,  died  when  his  task 
was  nearly  completed.  His  eiecntoTB  refused  Id 
fiilfil  the  contract  or  to  sell  the  printed  sheets  at 
the  price  the  author's  friends  offered  for  them, 
and  thus  "Sky Wulk"  was  denied  a  terrestrial 
career.  The  fitic  of  rhe  sheets  is  anknown. 
Brown,  mIio,  jiidping  from  the  nomler  of  hb 
fragmentary  maimscripts  us  well  as  the  incom- 
plete nature  of  his  published  works,  wrote  tiuile 
OS  much  to  plea^  himself  as  the  public,  did  not 
probably  take  the  matter  to  heart,  and  afterwardt 
incoi-pnrnted  portions  of  his  ill-lJOMl  norel  io 
Edgar  Uuntley. 


In  the  year  1798  his  Wieland  appeared.  It 
w*aB  published  in  a  daodecimo  Volume  of  aome 
three  hundred  {wgea  by  T.  &J.  Swords  and  H. 
Caritat.  Its  success  was  immediate,  andsostimn- 
lating  to  irs  author  that  in  tlie  December  after  its 
publication  he  wroI«  Ormond.  The  publication  of 
thisseoond  novel  in  New  York,  1799,  waefolkiwed 
by  the  first  part  of  that  of  Arthur  Hervyn  during 
the  same  year  in  Philwlelphia.  This  waa  fiiltowed 
in  a  few  months  by  Edgar  Hnntley,  in  ISOO  by 
the  second  part  of  Arthur  Mervyn,  and  in  tM 
next  year  by  Clara  Howard  and  Jane  Talbot. 
IHh  hteniry  uiliors  at  this  period  seem  to  have 
been  interrupted  only  by  u  short  viigt  to  soma 
friends  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  June, 
1798 ;  by  a  similar  excursion  to  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  to  i  nect  his  eldest  brother,  whose  ordinary 
residence  tvos  Charleston,  Sooth  Carolina,  and  a 

*  The  "  pmpoula"  for  nnhllentli^n  Apbcw  op  tb«  n>w  td  lk» 
Weeklf  HImuIpo,  publlthcd  In  Pbll^d^ktii  ittt. 
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tour  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1801,  up 
the  Hudson,  through  Massachusetts  to  Northamp- 
ton, and  thence  by  Hartford  and  New  Haven  to 
New  York. 

This  rapid  sucoession  of  fictitious  narratives  is 
almost  unexampled  in  literary  history,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  intellectual  activity 
of  their  author.  In  the  month  of  April,  1799, 
he  carried  out  his  favorite  plan  of  a  periodical  by 
the  issue  in  New  York  of  No.  1  of  the  Monthly 
Magazine  and  American  Revieto,  He  was  the 
chief  contributor  to  its  pages,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  met  a  success  equal  to  his  novels,  as 
it  closed  with  the  century  in  1800.  A  second 
attempt  was  more  permanent;  The  Literary 
Magazine  atid  American  Register  started  in  Oc- 
tober, 1803,  in  Philadelphia,  where  its  projector 
was  again  a  resident,  having  been  continued  for 
five  years. 

In  1803  he  also  published  the  first  of  several 
political  essays,  that  on  the  Cession  of  Louisiana 
to  France^  in  which  he  advocated  the  purchase 
of  that  region  by  the  United  States,  and  the  pro- 
gressive territorial  extension  of  the  Union,  in  ani- 
mated and  earnest  language.  In  November,  1804, 
he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Linn,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Lirm,  of  New  York. 

Bi*own,  whose  mind  seems  to  have  been  at  all 
times  clear  and  practical  with  regard  to  the 
duties  of  life,  aware,  perhaps,  of  the  limited  scope 
of  his  novels,  and  finding  himself  breaking  loose 
from  the  peculiarities  of  mental  existence  to 
which  they  owe  their  power  as  well  as  their  indi- 
viduality, applied  himself  to  graver  though  less 
ambitious  labor,  and  devoted  himself,  after  his 
marriage,  with  increased  energy  to  his  literary 
career.  He  prqjected,  and  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Con- 
rad, the  active  pnblisher  of  his  Magazine,  issued 
in  1806  the  first  volume  of  the  "  American  Regis- 
ter.*' This  was  the  first  publication  of  its  kind 
which  appeared  in  the  country.  It  contained 
European  and  American  annaK  Review  of  Lite- 
rature, Foreign  and  American  State  papers,  Mis- 
oellane«ms  articles,  an  American  Obituary,  and  a 
Chronicle,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  brief 
articles.  The  narrative  portions  are  excellent. 
This  series  was  continued  in  semi-annual  volumes 
interrupted  only  by  the  death  of  its  author  five 
years  afterwards. 

A  second  political  pamphlet  appeared  about 
this  time  on  the  Jay  Treaty,  rejected  by  Jefferson. 
A  third,  entitled  An  Addrees  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  on  the  utility  and  justice  of 
restrictions  upon  Foreign  Commerce^  with  refec- 
tions on  Foreign  Trade  in  general  and  the  future 
prwpectsof  America^  was  published  in  1800. 

He  also  planned  a  system  of  general  geography, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  relating  to 
the  United  States,  was  completed  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  It  has  never  been  published,  but  is 
said  by  his  biographers  to  have  been  admirably 
executed.  He  also  *^  made  considerable  progress 
in  a  work  on  Rome  during  the  Age  of  the  Anttv 
nines,  similar  to  Anacharsis^  Travels  in  Greece.^'* 
In  addition  to  these  MSS.  he  left  behind  him 
a  number  of  elaborately  executed  architectural 
drawings,  a  study  which  was  always  a  favorite 
one  with  him. 


In  reading  of  such  a  constant  series  of  impor- 
tant intellectual  production'^  we  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  their  author  wjis  a  man  weak  in 
body  thcmgh  strong  in  mind.  It  was  doubtleas 
solely  in  consequence  of  the  strict  regime*  of  his 
life  that  he  was  enabled  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
disease  which,  as  we  have  see?),  had  seized  upon 
him  almost  at  his  birth,  until  his  thirty-ninth 
year.  "  When,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  written  to  a 
friend  about  this  j)eriod,  *'^have  I  known  that 
lightness  and  vivacity  of  mind,  which  the  divine 
flow  of  health,  even  in  calamity,  produces  in  some 
men !  Never — scarcely  ever.  Not  longer  than 
half  an  hcmrat  a  time,  since  1  have  called  myself 
man."  In  order  to  combat  the  now  rapidly  ad- 
vancing stride**  of  consumption  he  was  induced 
to  lay  aside  his  books,  as  years  ago  in  his  school- 
boy days  he  had  been  forced  to  lay  aside  the 
books  of  others,  for  a  journey  from  home.  He 
accordingly  made  a  brief  visit  to  New  York, 
stopping  at  several  points  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1809.  On 
the  tenth  of  November  in  the  same  year  he  took 
to  his  bed  "  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  side  for 
which  he  was  bled" — and  was  confined  to  his. 
room  until  his  death  on  the  twenty-second  of 
February  following.  Tlie  gentleness  and  equa- 
nimity of  his  lite  did  not  desert  him  at  its  close. 
Though  often  tortured  by  disease  he  conversed 
cheerftilly  with  his  wife  and  frientls,  and  retained 
full  possessi(;n  of  his  faculties  to  the  last. 

Brown  descrilies  himself  as  "mute  among 
strangers."  Like  many  persons  of  reserved  habits 
he  took  intense  enjoyment  in  the  society  of  his 
intimate  friends.  His  stationary  mode  of  life 
shows  that  he  had  little  of  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture. "  I  would  rather,"  he  says, "  consort  for  pver 
with  a  ploughman  or  even  an  old  Bergen  market- 
woman,  than  expose  myself  to  an  hundredth  part 
of  the  perils  which  beset  the  heels  of  a  I^dyard 
or  a  Park."  He  was  careless  of  his  money,  and 
slovenly  in  dress.  His  description  of  Mervyn  has 
been  well  applied  by  his  biographer,  Dunlap,  to 
himself.  "  My  existence  is  a  series  of  thoughts, 
rather  than  of  motions.  Ratiocination  and  deduc- 
tion leave  my  senses  unemployed."  He  ap|>ears 
to  have  had  but  little  sympathy  with  the  Quakers. 
''  The  tnith  is,"  he  says,  "  I  am  no  better  than  an 
outcast  of  that  unwarlike  sect."  His  religious 
views  were  unsettled  in  the  early  period  of  his 
life,  but  in  the  preface  to  his  Magazine  he  empha- 
tically professes  his  faith  in  Christianity.  His 
moral  character  was  unexcei)tionable.  He  was 
much  beloved  by  his  friends  and  relatives,  and 
was  liberal  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  receiv- 
ing his  sisters-in-law,  on  their  father^s  death,  into 
his  own  family.  In  person.  Brown  was  tall  and 
strongly  framed,  but  extremely  thin.  His  com- 
plexion was  pale  and  sallow,  his  hair  straight  and 
black.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  strongly 
marked  with  melancholy.  "  I  saw  him,"  says 
Sully,  the  painter,  "  a  little  before  his  death.  I 
had  never  known  him — never  heard  of  him — 
never  read  any  of  his  works.  He  was  in  a  deep 
decline.     It  was  in  the  month  of  November — our 


•  Life  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  norels,  1827. 


*  Brown  was  an  abstinent  from  splrftnous  llqnors  long  before 
th:!  date  of  temperance  societies,  and  was  equally  Mmplo  in  his 
diet.  In  one  of  his  magazines  he  has  written  papers  on  the 
deleterions  elTcct  of  Intemperance^  and  of  the  nse  of  greasy 
artlcles  of  food. 
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Indian  snmmer — when  the  air  is  fiill  of  smoke. 
Passing  a  window  one  day,  I  was  caught  by  the 
sight  of  a  man,  with  a  remarkable  physiognomy, 
writing  at  a  table  in  a  dark  room.  The  sun 
shone  directly  upon  liis  head.  I  never  shall  for- 
get it.  The  dead  leaves  were  falling  then — it 
was  Charles  Brockden  Bi*own."  "  Brown  lived 
in  Philadelphia,"  says  John  Neal,  who  furnishes 
this  anecdote,  "in  Eleventh,  between  Walnut 
and  Chesnut  streets,  in  a  low,  dirty,  two-story 
brick  house,  standing  a  little  in  from  the  street 
— with  never  a  ti'ee  nor  a  shrub  near  it." 
His  novels,  though  successful,  probably  added 
little  to  his  financial  resources.  He  says  in  one 
of  his  lett-ers  to  his  brother,  James  Brown,  dated 
New  York,  April,  1800,  "  Bookmaking,  as  you 
observe,  is  the  dullest  of  all  trades,  and  the  most 
that  any  American  can  look  for  in  his  native 
country  is  to  be  reimbursed  for  his  unavoidable 
expenses.  *  *  The  saleability  of  my  works  will 
much  depend  upon  their  popularity  in  England, 
whither  Caritat  has  carried  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Wieland,  Onnond,  and  Mervyn." 

The  novels  Avere  reprinted  and  well  received  in 
England,  though  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
author  ever  derived  any  pecuniary  advantage 
from  their  success.  Arthur  Mervyn  and  Edgar 
Huntley  have  taken  a  place  in  Bentley's  Library 
of  Standard  Romance. 

Brown  entertained  a  moderate  estimate  of  his 
own  literary  i)Owers.  In  the  prospectus  to  his 
"Literary  Magazine,"  issued  October,  1803,  he 
says — "  I  shall  take  no  pains  to  conceal  my  name. 
Anybody  may  know  it  who  chooses  to  ask  me  or 
my  publisher.  I  shall  not,  hoAvcver,  put  it  at  the 
bottom  of  this  address.  My  diffidence,  as  my 
friends  would  call  it,  and  my  discretion,  as  my 
enemies  (if  I  have  any)  would  term  it,  hinders 
me  from  calling  out  iny  name  in  a  crowd.  *  * 
I  am  far  from  wishing,  however,  that  my  readers 
should  judge  of  my  exertions  by  my  former  ones. 
I  have  written  much,  but  take  much  blame  to 
myself  for  s^nnething  which  I  have  written,  and 
take  no  praise  for  anything.  I  should  enjoy  a 
larger  share  of  my  own  re-pect,  at  the  present 
moment,  if  nothing  had  ever  flowed  from  my  pen, 
the  production  of  which  could  be  tracetl  to  me. 
A  variety  of  causes  induce  me  to  form  such  a 
wish,  but  I  am  principally  influenced  by  the  con- 
sideration that  time  can  scarcely  fail  of  enlarging 
and  refining  the  powers  of  a  man ;  while  the 
world  is  sure  to  judge  of  his  capacities  and  prin- 
ciples at  fifty  from  what  he  l:as  written  at  fifteen." 
He  was  not,  however,  insensible  to  the  pleasure 
of  success.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  date<l  Feb. 
16,  1799,  almost  the  only  one  in  which  he  alludes 
to  the  success  of  his  literar}'  attempts,  he  says, 
"I  add  somewhat,  though  not  so  much  as  I  might 
if  I  were  so  incline<l,  to  tiie  number  of  my  friends. 
I  find  to  l)e  the  writer  of  Wieland  and  Ormond  is 
a  greater  recommendation  than  I  ever  imagined 
it  would  be." 

Caleb  Williams  was  published  in  1794.  AVie- 
land  api)eared  four  years  later.  There  is  an  un- 
doubted resemblance  between  this  and  Brown's 
other  novels  and  that  of  Godwin.  That  Brown 
admired  Caleb  Williams  is  amply  proved  by  his 
letter  to  his  brother,  in  which  he  speaks  of  its 
"transcendent  merits  as  compared  to  the  mass  of 
novels."    The  two  authors  were  alike  in  their 


earnestness  and  directness,  and  in  their  sombre 
views  of  society.  They  both  relied  more  on  the 
development  of  a  story,  the  working  out  of  an 
idea,  tnan  on  the  exhibition  of  cliaracter.  There 
is  also  some  similarity  of  style.  Here,  however, 
the  resemblance  ceases.  Caleb  Williams  is  writ- 
ten to  expose  the  evils  of  the  social  system  of 
England,  and  of  the  exaggerated  ideas  of  perso- 
nal honor  derived  from  the  times  of  chivalry 
working  on  a  noble  but  n»orbidly  sensitive  lieitx 
Wieland  is  a  fanciful  attempt  to  illustrate  the 
effects  which  might  be  produced  by  the  compara- 
tively trifling  agency  of  ventriloquism.  One  deals, 
as  its  title  faithfully  promises,  with  ^*  things  as 
they  are" — the  other  tries  to  trick  us  into  a  belief 
in  the  supernatural,  though  not  actually  deserting 
the  regions  of  the  real — scenes,  incidents,  charac- 
ters, results,  are  all  different. 

In  writing  Wieland,  Brown  seems  to  have 
taken  a  lesson  from  the  laboratories  of  his  nume- 
rous medical  friends,  rather  than  from  any  literary 
model.  He  probably  derived  the  opening  inci- 
dent, the  destructi(m  of  the  elder  Wieland  by 
spontaneous  combustion,  from  the  doctors.  As 
he  continues  his  characters  are  passive  matter  in 
his  hands.  He  troubles  himself  Httle  if  any  to 
individualize.  Thev  are  nothing  apart  from  the 
circumstances  which  surround  them.  It  is  only 
when  brought  into  coi\iunctiqn  in  the  lonely  coim- 
try-house,  like  the  contents  6f  the  crucible,  tlmt 
they  show  their  latent  virtues,  and  like  tliese  too 
they  are  well  nigh  absorbed  in  the  result.  The 
incidents  of  the  tale  are  equally  faulty.  The 
supernatural  voice  whose  monitions  lead  Wieland 
to  immolate  wife  and  children,  turns  out  to  be 
the  miserable  trickery  of  the  "  biloquist"  Carwiii, 
who,  commencing  the  purposeless  annoyance  cf 
a  family  of  strangers,  nas  not  the  courage  to 
avow  his  tricks  until  after  they  have  led  to  this 
bloody  catastrophe.  With  all  its  improbabilities, 
however,  the  tale  enforces  the  breathless  attention 
of  the  reader  fn>m  beginning  to  end. 

Brown  was  sensible  of  the  abruptness  of  the 
introduction  of  Carwin,  and  to  mend  the  matter 
commenced  the  memoirs  of  the  early  career  tf 
this  mysterious  and  disagreeable  personage  in  the 
'^Literaiy  Magazine."  He  abandoned  the  plan 
after  writing  a  few  chapters  which  have  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  tlie  story  they  were  in- 
tende<l  to  complete,  except  in  the  relation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  ^^  biloquist"  becomes  sen^- 
ble  of  his  peculiar  powers. 

The  other  novels  have  a  mere  real  though  not 
less  intense  interest.  They  introduce  us  to  a 
somewhat  wider  range  of  characters,  men  of 
mixed  and  complicated  natures,  not  the  blind 
slaves  and  passive  agents  of  a  single  idea.  They 
bring  us,  too,  to  the  city,  but  it  is  most  often 
to  the  city  in  its  plague-stricken  agonies,  when 
its  streets  are  almo^t  as  desolate  as  the  fron- 
tier settlement  and  wooded  fastnesses  in  whidi 
the  author  delights.  We  have  little  of  the 
domestic  life  either  of  citv  or  countrv.  There  is 
scarcely  any  dialogue  to  stay  the  stem  progress 
of  events — the  characters  are  more  disposed  to 
soliloquize  than  to  talk.  AVe  have  few  glimpses 
of  indoor  comfort  in  mansion  or  cottage,  no 
peaceful  views  of  smiling  lands<*apo.  Brown  can 
depict  natural  scenery,  and  does  it  too  with  a  firm 
and  bold  hand,  but  his  pictures  have  more  of  Sal- 
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Tator  than  of  Cliule.     In  the  wild  scenery  of  ■ 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  then  wilderness  of  the  Forks  | 
of  the  Delaware,  he  is  as  mnc^  at  home  a)  among 
the  right  angles  of  his  native  city.     In  Edgar 
Hnntley  he  h:is  given  foil  scope  U)  his  love  of 
natural  scenery.    The  strange  wild  nimble  of  the 
somnambulist  through  cave,  forest,  and  river,  is  ' 
full  of  fine  description,  though  the  varying  scene  I 
is  suggested  rather  than  portrayed.     The  adven- 
tures with  the  cougar  iind  the  Indians  in  the  s:une 
story  are  wonderiully  aniniate.l ;  anticipating  and 
foreshjidowing  the  more  elalK>rate  efforts  of  the 
great  succes-or  of  the  first  American  novelist. 

men  ▲rpKAKAJtcs  op  camwis — trom  wxcukinx 

One  sunny  afternoon,  I  was  standing  in  the  door 
of  my  houie,  when  I  marked  a  person  passing  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  bunk  that  wa^  in  front     His  pace 
was  a  carcle^  and  lingering  one,  and  had  none  of 
that  gracefulness  and  ea^e  which  distinguish  a  per- 
son with   certain  nlvantnges  of  e.lncation  from  a 
clown.      His  gait  waii   rustic  and  awkwar«l.      His 
form  was  ungainly  nnd  disproportioned.     Shoulders   | 
broad  and  square,*  breast  su  iken,  his  head  drooping,   I 
his  b<»dy  of  uniform  brcalth,  8Up{)orted  by  long  and 
lank  legs,  were  the  ingredients  of  his  frame.     His 
garb   was   not   ill   adapted   to  such   a  figure.     A   ; 
slouched  hat,  tarnislied  by  the  weather,  a  coat  of 
thick  grey  cloth,  cut  and  wrought,  as  it  seemed,  by 
a  country  tailor,  blue  worsted  stockings,  and  shoes 
fiistened  by  thongs,  and  deeply  discolored  by  dust, 
which  brush  had  never  disturbed,  constituted  his   ; 
dresa  I 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  these  appear-  ; 
aaces ;  they  were  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  the   ; 
road,  and  in  the  harvest  field.     I  cannot  tell  why  I    ' 
gazed  upon  them,  on  this  occasion,  with  more  than 
ordinary  attention,  unless  it  were  that  such  figures   , 
were  8eldo:n  seen  by  me,  except  on  the  roa<l  or 
field.     This  lawn  w:is  only  traversed  by  men  whose 
views  were  directed  to  the  pleasures  of  the  walk,  or 
the  grandeur  of  the  scenery. 

He  passed  slowly  along, "frequently  pausing,  as  if 
to  examine  the  prospect  more  deliberately,  but  never 
turning  his  eye  towards  the  house,  so  as  to  allow 
me  a  view  of  his  countenance.  Presently,  he  entered 
a  copse  at  a  small  distance,  and  disappeared.  My 
eye  followed  him  while  he  remained  m  sight  If 
his  image  remained  for  any  duration  in  my  fancy 
after  his  deftarture,  it  was  because  no  other  object 
ooeurred  sufficient  to  expel  it 

I  eonttnued  in  the  same  spot  for  half  an  hour, 
vaguely,  and  by  fits,  contemplating  the  image  of 
this  wan<ler«r,  and  di*awiiig.  from  outward  appear- 
ances, those  inferences,  with  re^pe  -t  to  the  intellec- 
tual history  of  this  person,  which  experience  affords 
U9b  I  reflected  on  the  alliance  which  commonly 
subsists  between  ignorance  and  the  practice  of  agn- 
culture,  and  indulged  myself  in  airy  speculations  as 
to  the  influence  of  progressive  knowledge  in  dissolv- 
ing this  alliance,  and  embodying  the  dreams  of  the 
poetSw  I  asked  why  the  plough  a'ul  the  hoe  might 
not  become  the  trade  of  every  human  being,  and 
how  this  trade  might  be  ma  le  coiiducive  to,  or,  nt 
least,  coQsistent  with  the  acquisition  of  wisdom  and 
eloquence. 

Weary  with  these  reflections,  I  returned  to  the 
kitchen  to  perform  some  household  office.  I  had 
usually  but  oie  servant,  and  she  was  a  girl  about 
my  own  age.  I  was  busy  near  the  chimney, 
and  she  was  eiiployed  nenr  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment»  when  some  o  ic  knocked.  The  door  was 
opened  by  her,  and  she  was  immediately  addressed 
with — "  Fr^ythee,  good  girl,   canst  thou  supply  a 


thirsty  man  with  a  glass  of  buttermilk  T  Sl.c 
answered  that  there  w«is  no.ic  in  the  house.  **  Aye, 
but  there  is  some  in  the  dairy,  yonder.  Thou 
knowest  as  well  as  I,  though  Hermes  never  taught 
thee,  that  though  every  iloiry  be  a  house,  every 
house  is  not  a  dairy.'*  To  this  speech,  though  she 
understood  only  a  part  of  it,  she  replied  by  repeat- 
ing her  assurances,  that  she  had  none  to  give. 
"  Well,  then,"  rejoined  the  stranger,  "  for  charity's 
sweet  sake,  hand  me  forth  a  cup  of  cold  water.** 
The  girl  said  she  would  go  to  the  8|)ring  and  fetch 
it  **  Nay,  give  me  the  cup,  and  suffer  me  to  help 
myself  Neither  manacled  nur  lame,  I  should  merit 
burial  in  the  maw  of  carrion  crows,  if  I  laid  this 
task  upon  thee.**  She  gave  him  the  cup,  and  he 
turned  to  go  to  the  spring. 

I  listeneil  to  this  dialogue  in  silence.  The  words 
uttered  by  the  person  without,  affected  me  as  some- 
what singular,  but  what  cliiefly  rendered  them  re- 
markable, was  the  tone  that  accompanied  them.  It 
was  wholly  new.  My  brother's  voice  and  Pleyers 
were  musical  and  eneigetic.  I  had  fondly  imagineil, 
that,  in  this  respect,  they  were  surpassed  by  none. 
Now  my  mistake  was  detected.  I  cannot  pretend 
to  communicate  the  impression  that  was  m:ide  u[)o.i 
me  by  these  accents,  or  to  depict  the  degree  in 
which  force  and  sweetness  were  blended  in  them. 
They  were  articulated  with  a  distinctness  tliat  was 
unexafnpled  in  my  experience.  But  this  was  not 
all.  The  voice  was  not  only  mellifluent  and  clear, 
but  the  emphasis  was  so  just,  and  the  modulation  so 
impassioned,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  heart  of  stone 
could  not  fail  of  being  moved  by  it  It  imparted  to 
me  an  emotion  altogether  involuntary  and  incon- 
trollable.  When  he  uttered  the  words,  "  for  charity's 
sweet  sake,**  I  dropped  the  cloth  that  I  held  in  my 
hand,  my  heart  overflowed  with  sympathy,  and  my 
eyes  with  unbidden  tears. 

This  description  will  appear  to  you  trifling  or 
incredible  The  importance  of  tliese  eireunistance^ 
will  be  manifested  m  the  sequel  The  manner  in 
which  I  was  affected  on  this  occasion,  was,  to  my 
own  apprehension,  a  subject  of  astonishme:it  Tlie 
tones  were  indeed  such  as  I  never  heard  before;  but 
that  they  should,  in  an  instant,  as  it  were,  dissolve 
me  in  tears,  will  not  easily  be  believed  by  others, 
and  can  scarcely  be  comprehended  by  myself 

It  will  be  readily  supposed  that  I  was  somewhat 
inquisitive  as  to  the  person  and  demeanor  of  our 
visitant  After  a  moment's  pause,  I  8tep{)ed  to  the 
door  and  looked  after  him.  Judge  my  surprise, 
when  I  beheld  the  self-same  figui*c  tliat  had  appeared 
a  half  hour  before  upon  the  bank.  My  fancy  had 
conjured  up  a  very  different  image.  A  form,  and 
attitude,  and  garb,  were  instantly  create  I  worthy 
to  accompany  such  elocution  ;  but  this  person  was, 
in  all  visible  respects,  the  reverse  of  this  phantom. 
Stmnge  as  it  may  seem,  I  could  not  speedily  recon- 
cile myself  to  this  disappointmc  :t  Instead  of 
returning  to  my  employine.it,  I  threw  myself  in  a 
chair  that  was  placed  opposite  the  doo:%  and  sunk 
into  a  fit  of  musii:g. 

My  attention  was,  in  a  few  minutes,  recalled  by 
the  stranger,  who  returned  with  the  empty  cup  in 
his  hand.  I  had  not  thought  of  the  circumstance,  or 
should  certainly  have  chosen  a  different  seat  He 
no  sooner  showed  himself,  than  a  confused  sense  of 
impropriety,  added  to  the  suddenness  of  the  inte*-- 
view,  for  which,  not  has-ing  foreseen  it.  1  had  made 
no  preparation,  threw  me  into  a  state  of  the  most 
painful  embarnwsment  He  bi-ought  with  him  a 
placid  brow ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
me  than  his  face  was  as  glowinglv  suffused  as  my 
own.  He  placed  the  cup  upon  the  bench,  stammered 
out  thanks,  and  retired. 
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It  was  some  time  before  I  could  recover  my 
wonted  composure.  I  had  snatched  a  view  of  the 
stranger's  countenance.  Tlie  impression  that  it 
made  was  vivid  and  indelible.  His  cheeks  were 
pallid  and  lank,  his  eyes  sunken,  his  forehead  over- 
shadowed by  coarse  straggling  hairs,  his  teeth  large 
and  irregular,  though  sound  and  brilliantly  white, 
and  his  chin  discolored  by  a  tetter.  His  skin  was  of 
coarse  grain,  aud  sallow  hue.  Every  feature  was 
wide  of  beauty,  and  the  outline  of  his  face  reminded 
you  of  an  inverted  cone. 

And  yet  his  forehead,  so  far  as  shaggy  locks  would 
allow  it  to  be  seen,  his  eyes  lustrously  black,  aud 
possessing,  in  the  midst  of  haggardness,  a  radiance 
inexpresiiibly  serene  and  potent,  and  something  in 
the  rest  of  liis  features,  winch  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
describe,  but  which  served  to  betoken  a  mind  of  the 
highest  order,  .were  essential  ingredients  in  the  por- 
trait This,  in  the  effects  which  immediately  flowed 
from  it,  I  count  among  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
cidents of  my  life.  This  face,  seen  for  a  moment, 
continued  for  hours  to  occupy  my  fancy,  to  the 
exclusion  of  almost  every  other  image.  I  had  pur- 
posed to  spend  the  evening  with  my  brother,  but  I 
could  not  resist  the  inclination  of  forming  a  sketch 
upon  paper  of  tins  memorable  visage.  Whether 
my  hand  was  aided  by  any  peculiar  inspiration,  or 
I  was  deceived  by  my  own  fond  conceptions,  iliis 
portrait,  though  hastily  executed,  appeared  unexcep- 
tionable to  my  own  taste. 

I  placed  it  at  all  distances,  and  in  all  lights ;  my 
eyes  were  riveted  upon  it  Half  the  night  passed 
away  in  wakefulness  and  in  contemplation  of  this 
picture.  So  flexible,  and  yet  so  stubborn,  is  the 
numan  mind.  So  obedient  to  impulses  the  most 
transient  and  brief,  and  yet  so  unalterably  ob- 
servant of  the  direction  which  is  given  to  it! 
How  little  did  I  then  foresee  the  termination  of 
that  chain,  of  which  this  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  link? 
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In  proportion  as  I  drew  near  the  city,  the  tokens 
of  its  calamitous  condition  became  more  apparent 
Every  farm-house  was  filled  with  supernumerary 
tenants;  fugitives  from  home;  and  liaunting  the 
skirts  of  the  road,  eager  to  detain  every  passenger 
with  inquiries  after  news.  The  passengers  were 
numerous;  for  the  tide  of  emigration  was  by  no 
means  exhausted.  Some  were  on  foot,  bearing  in 
their  countenances  the  tokens  of  their  recent  terror, 
and  filled  with  mournful  reflections  on  the  forlorn- 
ness  of  their  state.  Few  had  secured  to  themselves 
an  asylum ;  some  were  without  the  means  of  paying 
for  vfctuals  or  lodging  for  the  coming  night;  others, 
who  were  not  thus  destitute,  yet  knew  not  whither 
to  apply  for  entertainment,  every  house  being 
already  overstocked  with  inhabitants,  or  barring  ito 
inhospitable  doors  at  their  approach. 

Families  of  weeping  mothers,  and  dismayed  chil- 
dren, attended  with  n  few  pieces  of  indispensable 
furniture,  were  carried  in  vehicles  of  every  form. 
The  parent  or  husband  had  perished ;  and  the  price 
of  some  moveable,  or  the  pittance  handed  forth  by 
public  charity,  had  been  expended  to  purchase  the 
means  of  retiring  from  this  theatre  of  disasters; 
though  uncertain  and  ho)>cless  of  accommodation  in 
the  noigliboring  districts. 

Between  these  and  the  fugitives  whom  curiosity 
had  led  to  the  ro.id,  dialogues  frequently  took  place, 
to  which  I  was  suffered  to  listen.  From  every 
mouth  the  tale  of  sorrow  was  repeated  with  new 
aggravations.  Pictures  of  their  own  distress,  or  of 
that  of  their  neighbors,  were  exhibited  in  oil  the 


I  hues  which  imagination  can  annex  to  pestilence  aud 
'   poverty. 

!       My  preconceptions  of  the  evil  now  appeared  to 
I   have  fallen  short  of  the  truth.     The  dai:gera  into 
I   which  I  was  rushiig,  seemed  more  numeious  and 
imminent  than  I  had  previously  imagined.   I  wavered 
not  in  my  purpose.     A  panic  crept  to  my  heart, 
I   which  more  vehement  exertions  were  necessary  to 
subdue  or  control ;  but  I  harbored  not  a  momentary 
doubt  that  the  course  which  I  had  taken  was  pre- 
scribed by  duty.     There  was  no  difficulty  or  reluc- 
tance in  proceeding.     All  for  which  my  efibrts  were 
demanded,  was  to  walk  in  this  path  without  tumi^t 
or  alarm. 

Various  circumstances  had  hindered  me  from  set- 
ting out  upon  this  journey  as  early  as  was  proper. 
My  frequent  pauses  to  listen  to  the  narratives  of 
travellers,  contributed  likewise  to  procrastination. 
The  sun  had  neatly  set  before  I  reached  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city.  I  pursued  the  track  which  I  nad 
formerly  taken,  and  entered  High  street  after  night- 
fall. Instead  of  equipages  and  a  throng  of  passen- 
gers, the  voice  of  levity  and  glee,  which  I  had  for- 
merly observed,  and  which  the  mildness  of  the 
season  would,  at  other  times,  have  produced,  I 
found  nothing  but  a  dreary  solitude. 

The  market-place,  and  each  side  of  this  magnifi- 
cent avenue  were  illuminated,  as  before,  by  lamps; 
but  between  tlie  verge  of  Schuylkill  and  the  )^eaxi 
of  the  city,  I  met  not  more  than  a  dozen  figures; 
and  these  were  ghost-like,  wrapt  in  cloaks,  firom 
behind  which  they  cast  upon  me  glances  of  wonder 
and  suspicion ;  and,  as  I  approached,  changed  thenr 
course,  to  avoid  touching  me.  Their  clothes  were 
sprinkled  with  vinegar ;  and  their  nostrils  defended 
from  contagion  by  some  powerful  perfume. 

I  cast  a  look  upon  the  nouses,  wnich  I  recollected 
to  have  fonnerly  been,  at  this  hour,  brilliant  with 
lights,  resounding  with  lively  voices,  and  thronged 
with  busy  faces.  Now  they  were  closed,  above  and 
below ;  dark,  and  without  tokens  of  being  inhabited. 
From  the  upper  windows  of  some,  a  gleam  some* 
times  fell  upon  the  pavement  I  was  traversiug,  and 
showed  that  their  tenants  had  not  fled,  but  were 
secluded  or  disabled. 
These  tokens  were  new,  and  awakened  all  my 

rinics^  Death  seemed  to  hover  over  this  scene,  and 
dreaded  tliat  the  floating  pestilence  had  already 
lighted  on  my  fnune.  I  had  scarcely  overcome 
these  tremors,  when  I  approached  a  house,  the  door 
of  which  was  opened,  and  before  which  stood  a  vehi- 
cle, which  I  presently  recognised  to  be  a  hearse. 

The  driver  was  seated  on  it  I  stoo<l  still,  to 
mark  his  visage,  and  to  observe  the  course  which  be 
proposed  to  take.  Presently  a  eoflSn,  borne  by  two 
men,  issued  from  the  house.  The  driver  was  a 
negro,  but  his  companions  were  white.  Their  fea- 
tures were  marked  by  ferocious  indifference  to  dan- 
ger or  pity. 

One  of  them,  as  he  assisted  in  thrusting  the  coffin 
into  the  cavity  provided  for  it,  said,  "  HI  be  damned 
if  I  think  the  poor  dog  was  quite  dead.  It  wasn*t 
the  fever  that  ailed  him,  but  the  sight  of  the  girl 
and  ner  mother  on  the  floor.  I  wonder  how  they  oil 
got  into  that  room.     What  carried  them  there  r 

The  other  surlily  muttered,  "Their  legs,  to 


sure. 

"  But  what  should  they  hug  together  in  one 
for?" 

"  To  save  us  trouble,  to  be  sure." 

"  And  I  thonk  them  with  all  my  heart ;  but^ 
damn  it,  it  wosn't  right  to  put  him  in  his  eoffii^ 
before  the  breath  was  fairly  gone,  I  thought  th 
lost  look  he  gave  me,  told  me  to  stay  a  fe 
minutes." 
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**  Priiaw  I  He  could  not  live.  The  sooner  dead 
che  better  for  him;  as  well  as  for  us.  Did  yoo 
mark  how  he  eyed  us,  when  we  carried  away  his 
wife  and  daughter  ?  I  never  cried  in  my  life,  since 
I  was  knee-high,  but  curse  me  if  I  ever  felt  in  better 
tune  for  the  business  than  just  then.  Heyf*  con- 
tinued he,  looking  up,  and  observing  me  standing  a 
few  paces  distant,  and  listening  to  their  discourse, 
**  what's  wanted  f    Anybody  d^Etd  ?" 

I  stayed  not  to  answer  or  parley,  but  hurried  for- 
ward. My  joints  trembled,  and  cold  drops  stood  on 
my  forehead.  I  was  ashamed  of  my  own  infirmity ; 
and  by  vigorous  efforts  of  my  reason^  regained  some 
degree  of  composure.  The  evening  had  now  ad- 
vanced, and  it  behoved  me  to  procure  accommoda- 
tion at  some  of  the  inns. 

These  were  easily  distinguished  by  their  Hantf 
but  many  were  without  inhabitants.  At  length,  I 
lighted  upon  one,  the  hall  of  which  was  open,  and 
the  windows  lifted.  After  knocking  for  some  time, 
a  young  girl  appeared,  with  many  marks  of  distress. 
In  answer  to  my  question,  she  answered  that  both 
her  parents  were  sick,  and  that  they  could  receive 
no  one.  I  inquired,  in  vain,  for  any  other  tavern  at 
which  strangers  might  be  accommodated.  She 
knew  of  none  such ;  and  left  me,  on  some  one's  call- 
ing to  her  from  above,  in  the  midst  of  my  embarrass- 
ment After  a  moment's  pause,  I  returned,  discom- 
forted and  perplexed,  to  the  street 

I  proceeded,  in  a  considerable  de^e,  at  random. 
At  length  I  reached  a  spacious  builditig  in  Fourth 
street,  which  the  sign-post  showed  me  to  be  an  inn. 
I  knocked  loudly  and  often  at  the  door.  At  length 
a  female  opened  the  window  of  the  second  story, 
and  in  a  tone  of  peevishness  demanded  what  I 
wanted  f    I  told  her  that  I  wanted  lodging. 

**  Oto  hunt  for  it  somewhere  else,"  said  slie ;  "  youll 
find  none  here.**  I  began  to  expostulate;  but  she 
shut  the  window  with  quickness,  and  left  me  to  my 
own  reflections. 

I  began  now  to  feel  some  regret  at  the  journey  I 
had  taken.  Never,  in  the  depth  of  caverns  or 
forests,  was  I  equally  conscious  of  loneliness.  I  was 
surrounded  by  the  habitations  of  men ;  but  I  was 
destitute  of  associate  or  friend.  I  had  money,  but  a 
horse  shelter,  or  a  morsel  of  food,  coald  not  be  pur- 
chased. I  came  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  others, 
but  stood  in  the  utmost  neea  myself  Even  in  health 
my  condition  was  helpless  ana  forlorn;  but  what 
would  become  of  me,  should  this  fatal  malady  be 
contracted.  To  hope  that  an  asylum  would  be 
afforded  to  a  sick  man.  which  was  denied  to  me  in 
health,  was  unreasonable. 

The  first  impulse  which  flowed  from  these  reflec- 
tions, was  to  hasten  back  to  Malverton ;  which, 
with  sufficient  diligence,  I  might  hope  to  regain 
before  the  morning  light  I  could  not,  methought, 
return  upon  my  steps  with  too  much  speed.  I  was 
prompted  to  run,  as  if  the  pest  was  rushing  upon  me, 
and  could  be  eluded  only  by  the  most  precipitate 
flighty 

This  impulse  was  quickly  counteracted  by  new 
ideas.  I  tnought  witn  indignation  and  shame  on 
the  imbecility  of  my  proceeding.  I  called  up  the 
images  of  Susan  Hjadwin,  and  of  Wallace.  I  re- 
viewed the  motives  which  had  led  mc  to  the  under- 
taking of  this  journey.  Time  had,  by  no  means, 
diminished  their  force.  I  had,  indeed,  nearly  arrived 
at  the  accomplishment  of  what  I  had  intended.  A 
few  stepe  would  carry  me  to  Thetford's  habitation. 
ThiB  might  be  the  critical  moment,  when  succour 
was  most  needed,  and  would  be  most  eflicacious. 

I  had  previously  concluded  to  defer  going  thither 
till  the  ensuing  morning ;  but  why  should  I  allow 
myself  a  moment's  delay  f    I  might  at  least  gain  an 
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external  view  of  the  house,  and  circumstances  miffht 
arise,  which  would  absolve  me  from  the  obligation 
of  renuuning  an  hour  longer  in  the  city.  All  for 
which  I  came  might  be  performed ;  the  destiny  of 
Wallace  be  ascertained ;  and  I  be  once  more  safe 
within  the  precincts  of  McUverton  before  the  return 
of  day. 

I  immediately  directed  my  steps  towards  the  habi- 
tation of  Thetford.  Carriages  bearing  the  dead 
were  frequently  discovered.  A  few  passengers  like- 
wise occurred,  whose  hasty  and  perturwd  stepe 
denoted  their  participation  in  the  common  distresSL 
The  house,  of  which  I  was  in  quest,  quickly  appeared, 
light  from  an  upper  window  indicated  that  it  was 
BtiH  inhabited. 

I  paused  a  moment  to  reflect  in  what  manner  it 
became  me  to  proceed.  To  ascertain  the  existence 
and  condition  of  Wallace  was  the  purpose  of  my 
ioumey.  He  had  inhabited  this  house ;  and  whether 
he  remained  in  it,  was  now  to  be  known.  I  felt 
repugnance  to  enter,  since  my  safety  might,  by 
entering,  be  unawares  and  uselessly  endangereo. 
Most  of  the  neighboring  houses  were  apparently 
deserted.  In  some  there  were  various  tokens  of 
people  being  within.  Might  I  not  inquire,  at  one 
of  these,  respecting  the  condition  of  Thetford's 
family  f  Yet  why  should  I  distui-b  them'  by  in- 
quiries so  impertinent,  at  this  unseasonable  hour  t 
To  knock  at  Thetford's  door,  and  put  my  questions 
to  him  who  should  obey  the  signal,  was  the  obvious 
method. 

I  knocked  dubiously  and  lightly.  No  one  come. 
I  knocked  again,  and  more  loudly ;  I  likewise  drew 
the  beU.  I  distinctly  heard  its  distant  peals.  If 
any  were  within,  ray  sienal  could  not  fail  to  be 
noticed.  I  paused,  and  listened,  but  neither  voice 
nor  footsteps  could  be  heard.  The  light,  though 
obscured  by  window  curtains,  which  seemed  to  be 
drawn  dose,  was  still  perceptible. 

I  ruminated  on  the  causes  that  might  hinder  my 
summons  from  being  obeyed.  I  figured  to  myseJi 
nothing  but  the  helplessness  of  disease,  or  the  insen- 
sibility of  death.  These  images  only  urged  ine  to 
persist  in  endeavorirg  to  obtain  admission.  With- 
out weighing  the  consequences  of  my  act,  I  involun- 
tarily lifted  the  latch.  The  door  yielded  to  my 
hand,  and  I  put  my  feet  within  the  passage. 

Once  more  I  paused.  The  passage  was  of  consi- 
derable extent,  and  at  the  end  of  it  1  perceived  light 
as  from  a  lamp  or  candle.  This  impelled  me  to  go- 
forward,  till  I  reached  the  foot  of  a  staircase..  A 
candle  stood  upon  the  lowest  step. 

Tl)is  was  a  new  proof  that  the  house  was  not 
deserted.  I  struck  my  heel  against  the  floor  with 
some  violence ;  but  this,  like  my  former  signals,  was 
unnoticed.  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  it  would 
have  been  absurd  to  retire  with  my  purpose  un- 
effected.  Taking  the  candle  in  my  hand,  I  opened 
a  door  that  was  near.  It  led  into  a  spacious  parlor, 
furnished  with  profusion  and  splendor.  I  walked 
to  and  fro,  gazing  at  the  objects  which  presented 
themselves ;  and  involved  in  i)erplexity,  I  knocked 
with  my  heel  louder  than  ever ;  but  no  less  inef- 
fectually. 

Notwithstanding  the  lights  which  I  had  seen,  it 
was  possible  that  the  house  was  uninhabite<i  This  I 
was  resolved  to  ascertain,  by  proceeding  to  the 
chamber  which  I  had  observe^  from  without,  to  be 
illuminated.  This  chamber,  as  far  as  the  comparison 
of  circumstances  would  permit  me  to  decide,  I  be- 
lieved to  be  the  same  in  which  I  had  passed  the 
first  night  of  my  late  abode  in  the  city.  Now  was 
I,  a  second  time,  in  almost  equal  ignorance  of  my 
situation,  and  of  the  consequences  which  impendeiL 
exploring  my  way  to  the  same  recess. 
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I  mounted  the  etair.  Ab  I  approached  the  door 
of  wliich  I  was  in  search,  a  vapor,  infectious  and 
deadly,  assailed  my  senses.  It  resembled  nothing 
of  which  I  hod  ever  before  been  sensible.  Many 
odors  had  been  met  with,  even  since  my  arrival  in 
the  city,  less  supportable  than  this.  I  seemed  not 
BO  mucn  to  smell  as  to  taste  the  element  that  now 
encompassed  me.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  inhaled  a  poison- 
ous and  subtle  fluid,  whose  power  instantly  bereft 
my  stomach  of  all  vigor.  Some  fatal  influence  ap- 
peared to  seize  upon  my  vitals ;  and  the  work  of 
corrosion  and  decomposition  to  be  busily  begun. 

For  a  moment,  I  doubted  whether  iomgination 
had  not  some  share  in  producing  my  sensation ;  but 
I  had  not  been  previously  panic-struck ;  and  even 
now  I  attended  to  my  own  sensations  without  men- 
tal discomposure.  That  I  had  imbibed  this  disease 
was  not  to  be  questioned.  So  far  the  chances  in 
my  favor  were  annihilated.  The  lot  of  sickness  was 
drawn. 

Whether  my  case  would  be  lenient  or  malignant ; 
whether  I  should  recover  or  perish,  was  to  be  left 
,  to  the  decision  of  the  future.  This  inci«1ent,  instead 
of  appalling  me,  tended  rather  to  invigorate  my 
courage.  The  danger  which  I  feared  had  come.  I 
might  enter  with  indifference  on  this  theatre  of 
pestilence.  I  might  execute  without  faltering,  the 
duties  that  my  circumstances  might  create.  My 
state  was  no  longer  hazardous;  and  my  destiny 
would  be  totally  uninfluenced  by  my  future  con- 
duct 

The  pang  with  which  I  was  first  seized,  and  the 
momentary  inclination  to  vomit,  which  it  produced, 
presently  subsided.  My  wholesome  feelings,  indeed, 
did  not  revisit  me,  but  strength  to  proceed  was 
restored  to  me.  The  effluvia  became  more  sensible 
OS  I  approached  the  door  of  the  chamber.  The 
door  was  ajar ;  and  the  light  within  was  perceived. 
My  belief,  that  those  within  were  dead,  was  pre- 
sently confuted  by  a  sound,  which  I  first  supposed 
to  be  that  of  steps  moving  quickly  and  timorously 
across  the  floor.  This  ceased,  and  was  succeeded  by 
sounds  of  different,  but  inexplicable  import 

Having  entered  the  apartment,  I  saw  a  candle  on 
the  hearth.  A  table  was  covered  with  vials  and 
other  apparatus  of  a  sick  chamber.  A  bed  stood  on 
one  side,  the  curtain  of  which  was  dropped  at  the 
foot,  so  as  to  conceal  any  one  witliin.  t  fixed  my 
eyes  upon  this  object  There  were  sufficient  tokens 
tnat  some  one  lay  upon  the  bed.  Breath,  drawn  at 
long  intervals ;  mutterings  scarcely  audible ;  and  a 
tremulous  motion  in  the  bedstead,  were  fearful  and 
intelligible  indications. 

If  my  heart  faltered,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
my  trepidations  arose  from  any  selfish  considera- 
tions. XVallace  only,  the  object  of  my  search,  was 
present  to  my  fancy.  Pervaded  with  remembrance 
of  the  Hadwins;  of  the  agonies  which  they  had 
already  endured ;  of  the  despair  which  would  over- 
whelm the  unhappy  Susan,  when  the  death  of  her 
lOver  should  be  ascertauied ;  observant  of  the  lonely 
condition  of  this  house,  whence  I  could  only  inter 
that  the  sick  had  been  denied  suitable  attendance ; 
and  reminded  by  the  symptoms  that  appeared,  tliat 
this  beirg  was  struj^ling  witli  the  agonies  of  death ; 
a  sickncs^H  of  the  heart,  moi*e  insupportable  than 
that  which  I  had  just  experienced,  stole  upon  me. 

My  fancy  readily  depicted  the  progress  and  com- 
pletion of  this  tragedy.  Wallace  was  tlie  first  of 
the  family  on  whom  the  pestilence  had  seized, 
llietford  had  fled  from  his  habitation.  Perha|)8,  as 
a  fiither  and  husband,  to  shun  the  danger  attetiding 
bit  stay,  was  the  injunction  of  his  duty.  It  was 
.questionless  the  conduct  which  selfish  regards  would 
dictate.     Wallace  was  left  to  perish  alone ;  or,  per^ 


haps,  which  indeed  was  a  supposition  somewhat  jni- 
tined  by  appearances,  he  had  been  left  to  the  ten- 
dence  of  mercenary  wretches;  by  whom,  nt  thib 
desperate  moment  he  had  been  abandoned. 

I  was  not  mindless  of  the  possibility  that  these 
forebodings,  specious  as  they  were,  mieht  be  false. 
The  dying  person  might  be  some  other  than  Wxdloce. 
The  whispers  of  my  hope  were,  indeed,  faint ;  but 
they,  at  least,  prompted  me  to  snatch  a  look  nt  the 
expiring  man.  For  this  purpose,  I  advanced  and 
thrust  my  head  within  the  curtain. 

The  features  of  one  whom  I  had  seen  so  tran- 
siently as  Wallace,  may  be  imngine<i  to  be  i;ot  easily 
recognised,  espeeially  when  those  features  were 
tremulous  and  deatliful.  Here,  however,  the  differ- 
ences were  too  conspicuous  to  mislead  mo.  I  beheld 
one  in  whom  I  could  recollect  none  that  buie  resem- 
blance. Though  ghastly  and  livid,  the  truces  of 
intelligence  and  beauty  were  undefaccd.  The  life 
of  Wallace  was  of  more  value  to  a  feeble  individual, 
but  surely  the  being  that  was  stretehed  before  me, 
and  who  was  hastening  to  his  lost  breath,  was  pre- 
cious to  thousands. 

Was  he  not  one  in  whose  place  I  would  willingly 
have  died?  The  offering  was  too  late.  His  ex- 
tremities were  already  cold.  A  vapor,  r.oisome  and 
contagious,  hovered  over  him.  The  fluttcrii  gn  of 
his  pulse  had  ceased.  His  existence  was  i\\h  ui  tj 
close  amidst  convulsion  and  pangs. 

I  withdrew  my  gaze  from  this  object,  a!.d  walked 
to  a  table.  I  was  nearly  unconscious  of  my  ir.ove- 
menta  My  thoughts  were  occupied  with  contem- 
plations of  the  train  of  horrors  and  disasters  that 
pursue  the  race  of  man.  My  musings  were  quickly 
mterrupted  by  the  sight  of  a  smaJl  cabinet,  the 
hinges  of  whidi  were  broken  and  the  lid  half  raised. 
In  the  present  state  of  my  thoughts,  I  was  prone  to 
suspect  the  worst  Here  were  traces  of  pillage. 
Some  casual  or  mercenary  attendant  had  not  only 
contributed  to  hasten  the  death  of  the  patient,  but 
had  rifled  his  property  and  fled. 

This  suspicion  would,  perhaps,  have  yic1de«l  to 
mature  reflections,  if  1  had  been  suffered  to  i*eflect 
A  moment  scarcely  elapsed,  when  some  appearance 
in  the  mirror,  which  hung  over  tlie  table,  caile<1  my 
attention.  It  was  a  human  figure,  nothing  could  m 
briefer  than  the  glance  that  I  fixed  upon  this  appa- 
rition, yet  there  was  room  enough  for  the  vogue 
conception  to  suggest  itself,  that  the  djring  man  had 
started  from  his  bed  and  was  approaching  me. 
This  belief  was,  at  the  same  instant,  confuted,  by 
the  survey  of  his  form  and  garb.  One  eye,  a  scar 
upon  his  cheek,  a  tawny  skin,  a  form  grotesouely 
misproportioned,  brawny  as  Hercules,  and  habited 
in  uvery,  composed,  as  it  were,  the  parts  of  one 
view. 

To  perceive,  to  fear,  and  to  confror.t  tliis  appari- 
tion were  blended  into  one  sentiment.  1  turned 
towards  him  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning,  but  roy 
speed  was  useless  to  my  safety.  A  blow  upon  my 
temple  was  succeedea  by  an  utter  obliv:on  of 
thought  and  of  feeling.  I  sank  upon  the  floor  pros- 
trate and  senseless. 

My  insensibility  might  be  mistaken  by  ob<crv 
for  death,  yet  some  part  of  this  interval  was  haufte.  . 
by  a  fearful  dream.     I  conceived  myself  lying  '»i 
the  brink  of  a  pit,  whose  bottom  the  eye  eoidd  no 
reach.    My  hands  and  legs  were  fettered,  so  as  t. 
disable  me  from  resisting  two  grim  and  gl, 
figures,  who  stooped  to  lift  me  from  the  ea 
Their  purpose,  methought,  was  to  cast  me  into  t! 
abyss.    My  terrors  were  unspeakable,  and  I  htru 
gled  with  such  force,  that  my  bonds  snapped  and 
found  myself  at  libery.     At  this  moment  my  se; 
returned  and  I  o|>eaed  my  eyes* 
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tlie  memory  of  recent  events  was,  for  a  time, 
effaced  bv  my  visionary  horrors.  I  was  conscious 
of  transition  from  one  state  of  being  to  another,  but 
my  imagination  was  still  filled  with  images  of  dan- 
ger. The  bottomless  gulf  and  my  gigantic  perse- 
oators  were  still  dreaded.  I  looked  up  with  eager- 
nesSb  Beside  me  I  discovered  three  figures,  whose 
character  or  office  were  explained  by  a  coffin  of  pine 
boards  which  lay  upon  the  floor.  One  stood  with 
hammer  and  nails  in  his  hand,  as  ready  to  replace  and 
fiuten  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  as  soon  as  its  burthen 
should  be  received. 

I  attempted  to  rise  from  the  floor,  but  my  head 
was  dizzy  and  my  sight  confused.  Perceiving  me 
revive,  one  of  the  men  assisted  me  to  re^in  my 
feet  The  mist  and  confusion  presently  vanished,  so 
as  to  allow  me  to  stand  unsupported  and  to  move. 
I  once  more  gazed  at  my  attendants,  and  recognised 
the  three  men,  whom  I  had  met  in  High  street,  and 
whose  conversation  I  have  mentioned  that  I  over- 
heard. I  looked  again  upon  the  coffin.  A  waver- 
ing recollection  of  the  incidents  that  led  me  hither 
and  of  the  stunning  blow  which  I  had  received, 
occurred  to  me.  I  saw  into  what  error  appearances 
had  misled  these  men,  and  shuddered  to  reflect,  by 
what  hairbreadth  means  I  had  escaped  being  buried 
alive. 

Before  the  men  had  time  to  interrogate  me,  or  to 
comment  upon  my  situation,  one  entered  the  apart- 
ment, whose  habit  and  mien  tended  to  encourage 
me.  The  stranger  was  characterized  by  an  aspect 
full  of  composure  and  benignity,  a  face  in  which  the 
serious  lines  of  age  were  blended  with  tlie  ruddiness 
and  smoothness  of  youth,  and  a  garb  that  bespoke 
that  religious  profession,  witli  whose  benevolent 
doctrines  the  example  of  Hadwin  had  rendered  me 
fiimiliar. 

On  observing  me  on  my  feet,  he  betrayed  marks 
of  surprise  and  satisfaction.  He  addressed  me  in  a 
tone  of  mildness. 

"  Young  man,"  said  he,  "what  is  thy  condition? 
Art  thou  sick  ?  If  thou  art,  thou  must  consent  to 
receive  the  best  treatment  which  the  times  will 
afford.  These  men  will  convey  thee  to  the  hospital 
at  Bush  Hill" 

The  mention  of  that  contagious  and  abhorred  re- 
ceptacle, inspired  me  with  some  degree  of  energy. 
"  So,**  said  I, "  I  am  not  sick,  a  violent  blow  reduced 
me  to  this  situation.  I  shall  {)re3ently  recover 
strength  enough  to  leave  the  spot  without  assistance.** 

He  looked  at  me,  with  an  incredulous  but  com- 
passionate air ;  "  I  fear  thou  dost  deceive  thyself  or 
me.  The  necessity  of  going  to  the  hospital  is  much 
to  be  reffretted,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  best  Per- 
buM,  indeed,  thou  host  kindred  or  friends  who  will 
take  care  of  thee." 

"  No,**  said  I ;  "  neither  kindred  nor  friends.  I 
am  a  stranger  in  the  city.  I  do  not  even  know  a 
single  being.** 

"  Alas  !**  returned  the  stranger,  with  a  sigh,  "  tliy 
state  is  sorrowful — ^but  how  camest  thou  hither?** 
continued  he,  looking  around  him,  "and  whence 
comest  thou  ?'* 

"  I  came  from  the  country.  I  reached  the  city  a 
few  hours  ago.  I  was  in  search  of  a  friend  who 
lived  in  this  house.** 

*'  Thy  undertaking  was  strangely  hazardous  and 
rash ;  but  who  is  the  friend  thou  seckest  ?  Was  it 
he  who  died  in  that  bed,  and  whose  corpse  has  just 
been  removed  ?** 

The  men  now  betrayed  some  impatience ;  and  in- 
quired of  the  last  comer,  whom  they  called  Mr. 
iatwick,  what  they  were  to  do.  He  turned  to  me, 
and  asked  if  I  were  willing  to  be  conducted  to  the 
hoepital? 


I  assured  him  that  I  was  free  from  disease,  and 
stood  in  no  need  of  assistance;  adding,  that  my 
feebleness  was  owing  to  a  stunning  blow  received 
from  a  ruffian  on  my  teinple.  The  marks  of  this 
blow  were  conspicuous,  ana  after  some  hesitation  he 
dismissed  the  men ;  who,  lifting  the  empty  coffin  on 
their  shoulders,  disappeared. 

He  now  invited  me  to  descend  into  the  parlor ; 
"  for,**  said  he,  "  the  air  of  this  room  is  deadly.  I 
feel  already  ns  if  I  should  have  reason  to  repent  of 
having  entered  it** 

He  now  inquired  into  the  cause  of  those  appear- 
ances which  he  had  witnessed.  I  explained  my 
situation  as  clearly  and  succinctly  as  I  was  able. 

After  pondering,  in  silence,  on  my  story ; — "  I  see 
how  it  is,**  said  he ;  "  the  person  whom  thou  sawest 
in  the  agonies  of  death  was  a  stranger.  He  was 
attended  by  his  servant  and  a  hired  nurse.  His 
master's  death  being  certain,  the  nurse  was  des- 
patched by  the  servant  to  procure  a  coffin.  He  pro- 
Dably  chose  that  opportunity  to  rifle  his  master's 
trunk,  that  stood  upon  the  table.  Thy  unseasonable 
entrance  interrupted  him ;  and  he  designed,  by  the 
blow  which  he  gave  thee,  to  secure  his  retreat 
before  the  arrival  of  a  hearse.  I  know  the  man, 
and  the  apparition  thou  hast  so  well  described,  was 
his.  Thou  say  est  that  a  friend  of  thine  li\'«d  in  his 
house — ^thou  nast  come  too  late  to  be  of  service. 
The  whole  family  have  perished. ,  Not  one  was  suf- 
fered to  escape.** 
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he  amused  his  leisure  hours  by  contributing  to 
the  Dartmouth  Eagle  and  the  Walpole  Farmer^s 
Weekly  Museum,  a  number  of  humorous  poems 
similar  in  style  to  those  of  Royal  Tyler  and  the 
other  "Walpole  Wits."  One  of  these,  "The 
CJountry  Lovers,"  became  very  popular.  In  1 80 1 , 
he  visited  London  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
a  new  hydraulic  machine,  in  which  he  had,  with 
a  number  of  friends,  become  interested ;  but  on 
subjecting  the  machine  to  a  more  thorough  test 
than  it  had  received  in  America,  it  was  foimd 
not  to  answer  the  purpose.  Hi^  plans  thus  frus- 
trated, in  the  hope  of  still  turning  his  journey 
to  account,  he  embarked  in  a  project  set  on 
foot  by  a  fellow  countryman,  resident  in  Lon- 
don, of  constructing  a  water-mill  on  the  Thames. 
He  invested  his  means  in  the  purchase  of  one-flfth 
of  the  concern.  The  project  Mled.  During  the 
season  of  anxiety  occasioned  by  this  disaster,  and 
while  a  portion  of  the  time  confined  to  his  be<l 
by  sickness,  he  made  a  literary  venture,  which 


L^^IAA  L^ri^U^^ 


proved  as  successful  as  his  former  attempts  nar 
disastrous. 
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The  Terrible  Tractoratian*  was  composed  as  a 
satire  on  the  medical  profe^i8ion  in  general;  ita 
special  suhject  being  the  Metallic  Tractors  of 
rerkin<»,t  an  application  of  galvanism  to  the 
treatment  of  disease,  iA  the  efficacy  of  which 
Fessenden  then  and  afterwards  professed  himself 
to  be  a  belie ver.J  It  professes  to  be  com- 
posed by  a  starving  garreteer  in  the  pay  of  the 
faculty,  to  write  down  the  new  invention.  A 
large  portion  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  origi- 
nal notes,  satirizing  the  commentators,  which 
equal  in  humor  the  text  they  illustrate.  The 
poem  was  published  anon}Tnously,  and  was  va- 
riously attributed  to  Gifford,  Wolcot,  the  author 
of  "  Peter  Pindar,"  and  Huddesford,  an  author  to 
whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude.§ 
Its  success  relieved  tlie  author^s  embarrassments, 
which,  according  to  a  story  we  have  heard,  had 
confined  him  to  a  jail,  where  the  poem  was 
written. 

The  author  followed  up  this  hit  by  a  collec- 
tion of  newspaper  contributions,  with  the  title 
Original  Poems, 

In  1804  Fessenden  returned  to  America,  where 
both  of  his  volumes  hud  been  reprinted  with  suc- 
cess, and  published  in  the  same  year  a  violent  at- 
tack, in  verse,  on  the  Jeffersonians,  entitled  Demo- 
eraey  Unveiled,  or  Tyranny  stripped  of  the  garb 
{ffPatriotism.  He  next  started  a  periodical.  The 
Weekly  Inspector,  in  New  York,  which  was  con- 
tinued about  two  years.  This  was  a  pleasant 
miscellany,  of  a  literary  rather  than  political  cha- 
racter, enlivened  by  Christopher  Caustic's  verses, 
as  well  as  his  lively  prose,  but  after  a  trial  of  two 
years  proved  unsuccessful.  The  editor  closes  the 
fifty-second  number  with  a  spirited  editorial,  from 
wmch  we  extract  a  few  passages : — 

**  The  inevitable  hoar,"  which  speedily  overtakes, 
in  Columbia's  "  happy  land,"  every  publication 
whidi  aspires  to  any  character  for  literature,  sci- 
ence, or  general  information,  above  that  of  a  com- 
mon daily  advertising  newspaper,  has  put  a  period 
to  the  Weekly  Inspector. 

Our  good  men  think  that  an  editor  must  write— 
<write— write  well  if  he  can,  but  at  any  rate  write. 
They  measure  his  brains  by  the  yard.  He  that  will 
torn  out  the  greatest  quantity  of  matter  in  a  given 
time  is  the  greatest  man.  No  matter  whether  new 
or  old,  but  something  which  the  majority  have  not 
seen.    •        *        •        • 

Horace's  poet,  who  could  write,  I  forget  how 
many  lines,  while  he  could  stand  on  one  leg,  would 


•  Terrible  Tractoratton  1 1  A  Poetical  Petition  against  Galva- 
ntaing  Trumpery,  and  the  Perkinietic  InstltatioD,  in  foar  can- 
tos, moat  reepeetAiUy  addressed  to  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
aidana,  by  Christopher  Caustic,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  ASS.,  Fellow  of 
the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  Aberdeen,  and  Honorary 
Msmber  of  no  less  than  nineteen  rery  learned  societies.  First 
American,  from  the  second  London  edition,  rerised  and  cor- 
raoted  by  the  author,  with  additional  notes.  New  York: 
Samuel  Stansbury.    1S04. 

t  Perkins,  after  practising  his  system  In  London,  came  to 
this  country  **  armed  with  his  tractors,  and  fortlfled  by  the 
credentials  of  a  score  of  bishops  and  other  dlsmitarics  of  the 
Qiurch  of  England,*"  and  profe.ssed  to  cure  yellow  ferer  by  his 
Tractors.  He  was  allowed,  in  consequence  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  Directors  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  to  introduce  his 

}>ractioe  into  that  instituUon.    He  died  himself  of  the  vellow 
(Bver  in  1799,  a  few  months  after  his  arrival,  and  was  burled 
In  the  Potter's  Field,  now  the  Washluffton  Parade  Ground. 
—Reminiscences  of  Christopher  Colles,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis, 
In  Knickerbocker  Gallery. 
t  Preface  to  the  Modem  Pbiloaopher,  180A,  p.  11. 
{^fi<e,p.808. 


be  the  man,  of  all  men,  for  an  editor  of  an  Ameriean 
newspaper.  Americans  look  at  the  quantity  and 
not  tne  quality.  Give  us  so  much  of  something, 
and  we  wiU  call  you  a  great  man.  Write  us  sixteen 
pages  a  week  of  original  matter,  no  matter  how 
much  was  stolen,  and  we  will  set  you  on  the  top  of 
a  liberty  pole. 

In  1806  he  published  The  Minute  Philosopher, 
an  enlargement  of  the  Terrible  Traetoratian.  A 
third  edition  was  published  towards  the  dose  of 
his  life. 

We  next  hear  of  him  in  1812,  as  practising 
law  at  Bellows  FaUs,  Vermont.  Here  he  married. 
In  1815  he  removed  to  Brattleboro',  where  he 
edited  The  Reporter,  a  political  newspaper.  He 
returned  to  Bellows  Falls  in  the  next  year,  where 
he  edited  a  newspaper  called  The  Intelligencer^  a 
position  he  retainea  until  1822,  publishing  in  the 
meantime  a  volume  in  verse,  The  Ladies'  Moni- 
tor, He  then  removed  to  Boston,  to  commence  the 
Neu)  England  Farmer,  a  weekly  agricultural  jour- 
nal, which  attained  high  rank  in  its  department, 
in  his  hands.  While  conducting  this  journal,  he 
edited  two  other  periodicals  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, The  Horticultural  Register  and  The  Silk 
Manual,  and  also  prepared  a  number  of  treadaes 
on  similar  subjects.  In  these  pursuits  the  remain- 
der of  his  lite  was  passed.  He  died  of  apoplexy 
at  Boston,  November  11,  1837.  The  Ma^achu- 
setts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  and  the 
Horticultural  Society,  erected  a  monument  over 
his  remains  at  Mount  Auburn.*  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, in  an  article  in  the  American  Monthly 
Magaeine,  has  furnished  a  pleasant  picture  of  Fe^ 
senden  towards  the  close  of  his  career. 

In  January,  1886,  I  became,  and  continued  for  a 
few  months,  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Fessenden's  family.  It 
was  my  first  acquaintance  with  him.  His  image  is 
before  my  mincPs  eye  at  this  moment ;  slowly  ap- 
proaching me  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  his  hair  grey, 
his  face  solemn  and  pale,  his  tall  and  portly  figure 
bent  with  heavier  infirmity  than  befitted  his  yearn. 
His  dress — ^though  he  had  improved  in  this  particu- 
lar since  middle  life — was  marked  by  a  truly  scho- 
lastio  negligence.     He  greeted  me  kindly,  and  with 

Elain,  old-fashioned  courtesy ;  thongh  I  fancied  that 
e  somewhat  regretted  the  interruption  of  his  eve- 
ning studies.  After  a  few  moments  talk,  he  invited 
me  to  accompany  him  to  his  study,  and  give  my 
opinion  on  some  passages  of  satirical  verse,  which 
were  to  be  inserted  in  a  new  edition  of "  Terrible 
Tractoration."  Years  before  I  had  lighted  on  an  il- 
lustrated copy  of  this  poem,  bestrewn  with  vene- 
rable dust,  iu  a  corner  of  a  college  library ;  and  it 
seemed  strange  and  whimsical  that  I  shoiud  find  it 
still  in  progress  of  composition,  and  be  consulted 
obout  it  oy  Doctor  Caustic  himself  While  Mr.  Fes- 
senden read,  I  had  leisure  to  glance  around  at  his 
study,  which  was  very  characteristic  of  the  man  and 
his  occupations.  The  table,  and  great  part  of  the 
floor,  was  covered  with  books  and  pamphlets  on 
agricultural  subjects,  newspapers  from  all  quart er9« 
manuscript  articles  for  tliQ  New  England  Farmer, 
and  manuscript  stanzas  for  "  Terrible  Tractoratioii." 
There  was  such  a  litter  as  always  gathers  round  a 
literary  man.  It  bespoke,  at  once,  Mr.  Fesset  denv 
amiable  temper  and  his  absti*acted  habits,  that  seve- 
ral members  of  the  family,  old  and  young,  were  :  it 


*  Buckingham's  Nc^nmMtper    Remlnl^cencea,    fL  828-00. 
Prdhce  to  the  reprint  ofTerrible  Tractontior<i. 
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ting  in  the  room,  and  engaged  in  conversation,  appa- 
rently without  giving  him  the  least  diBtarbauce.  A 
specimen  of  Doctor  Caustic's  inventive  genius  was 
seen  in  the  **  Patent  Steam  and  Hot-water  Stove," 
which  heated  the  apartment,  and  kept  np  a  pleasant 
singing  sound,  like  that  of  a  tea-kettle, — thereby 
roaMng  the  fireside  more  cheerful  It  appears  to 
me,  that,  having  no  children  of  flesh  and  blood,  Mr. 
Fessenden  had  contracted  a  fatherly  fondness  for 
this  stove,  as  being  his  mental  progeny ;  and  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  stove  well  oeservea  his  affection, 
and  repaid  it  with  much  warmth. 


THK 

COUNTRY  LOVERS ; 

oa, 
MR.   JONATHAN   JOLTHEAD'S 

CimrUihip  with  Miss  Sally  Snapper , 

AM  EXOCLLEMT 

NEW  SONG. 

SAID  TO  BE  WBITTEN  BT  ITS  AUTHOB  ; 
And  really  fountUd  on  fact 

TD!f»— "  YANKEE  DOODLE." 


TBM  OOUimtT  LOVSaS,  RQL 

A  meny  tale  I  will  rehearse. 

As  ever  you  did  hear,  sir. 
How  Jonathan  set  out,  so  fierce. 

To  see  his  dearest  dear,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,*  keep  it  np, 
Yankee  dooille  dandy. 

Mind  the  music — mind  the  step, 
And  with  the  girls  be  handy. 

His  father  g^ve  him  bran  new  suit, 

And  money,  sir,  in  plenty. 
Besides  a  prancing  nag  to  boot. 

When  he  was  one-and-twenty. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac. 

Moreover,  sir,  Fd  have  you  know. 
That  he  had  got  some  knowledge. 

Enough  for  common  use,  I  trow. 
But  had  not  been  at  culleffe. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

A  hundred  he  could  count,  *tis  said, 

And  in  the  bible  read,  sir, 
And  by  good  Christian  parents  bred. 

Could  even  say  the  creed,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

He*d  been  to  school  to  Master  Drawl, 

To  spell  a-bom-in-a-ble. 
And  when  he  miss'd,  he  had  to  crawl. 

Straight  under  master's  table. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ao. 

One  day  his  mother  said  to  him, 

*'  My  darling  son,  come  here. 
Gome  fix  you  up,  so  neat  and  trim. 
And  go  a  courting,  dear." 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

'  Why,  what  the  deuce  does  mother  want? 
I  snigs — I  dareaiCt  go ; 
I  shall  get  funn'd — and  then — plague  on't 
Folks  will  laugh  at  me  so!** 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 


^  Tsnkee  doodle,  s  Indlorons  mnalesl  sir,  wbteb  I  believe 
first  Invented  bj  the  BngUsb,  In  dcristiou  of  the  Americana, 
whom  ther  styled  '^Tankees.*^  Tbe  Americans  frequent] j 
wrote  ludteroos  sonn  to  this  tone.  This  cbonu  Is  quoted 
%om  a  song,  written,  I  beUeve,  in  Boston. 


"  Phol  phol  ftii  up,  a  courting  go. 
To  see  the  deacon's  Sarah, 
Wholl  have  a  hundred  pound,  you  know, 
As  soon  as  she  does  marry." 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

Then  Jonathan,  in  best  array. 
Mounted  his  dappled  nag,  sir ; 

But  trembled,  sadly,  all  the  way. 
Lest  he  should  get  the  bag,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle^  Ac 

He  mutter*d  as  he  rode  along, 

Our  Jotham  overheard,  sir. 
And  if  'twill  jingle  in  my  song, 

ril  tell  you  every  word,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  ^ 

**  I  wonder  mother  '11  make  me  go. 
Since  g^rls  I  am  afraid  of; 
I  never  know*d,  nor  want  to  know, 
What  sort  of  stuff  they're  made  o£ 

Yankee  doodle,  ifcc 

**  A  wife  would  make  ^ood  kouaen*  stuff. 
If  she  were  downright  clever. 
And  Sal  would  suit  me  well  enough. 
If  she  would  let  me  have  her. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

"  But  then,  I  shan't  know  what  to  say,f 
When  we  are  left  together, 
Fd  rather  lie  in  stack  of  hay. 
In  coldest  winter  weather." 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac. 

He  reached  the  house,  as  people  say, 
Not  &r  from  eight  o'clock,  sir; 

And  Joel  hollow'd  "  in,  I  say," 
As  soon  as  he  did  knock,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  4IE& 

He  made  of  bows,  'twixt  two  and  three. 
Just  as  his  mother  taught  him. 

All  which  were  droll  enough  to  see : 
You'd  think  the  cramp  had  caught  him 

Yankee  doodle,  4IE& 

At  length  came  in  the  deacon's  Sal 
From  milking  at  the  barn,  sir ; 

And  faith  she  is  as  good  a  gal  { 
As  ever  twisted  ysm,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac. 

For  she  knows  all  about  affairs. 

Can  wash,  and  bake,  and  brew,§  sir. 

Sing  **  Now  I  lay  me,"  say  her  prayers. 
And  make  a  pudding  too,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  Aa 

To  Boston  market  she  has  been 

On  horse,  and  in  a  wagon. 
And  many  pretty  things  has  seen. 

Which  every  one  can't  brag  on. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ao. 

She's  oourted  been,  by  many  a  lad. 
And  knows  how  sparking  a  done,  sir, 

With  Jonathan  she  was  right  gla^* 
To  have  a  little  fun,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac. 


*  JBbuamt  Is  a  ooimptlon  tor  boosebold. 

t  **  A  oonrtlng  I  went  to  my  love. 

Who  Is  flUrer  than  roees  In  Maj; 
And  when  I  got  to  ber,  bj  Jove, 
Tbe  devil  a  word  ooald  I  say. 

8m  OH  old  EnglUk  Ooma^, 

X  Gal  is,  in  New  England,  tbe  vulgar  pronunciation  of 
tbe  word  Gtrl. 

I  Most  of  the  bonsebolders  In  New  England  bave  tbeir 
wa9blng,  baking,  and  brewing  done  within  their  own  predneta. 
A  yonng  lady  who  does  not  nnder^tand  these  brancftss  of 
bu^neas  Is  considered  as  not  qoalifled  for  matrimony. 
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The  ladies  oil,  as  I  Bhoold  gnees, 

And  many  a  lady^s  man,  sir. 
Would  wish  to  know  about  her  dress ; 

ni  tell  them  all  I  can,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

Her  wrapper,  grey,  was  not  so  bad. 
Her  apron  check'd  with  blue,  sir. 

One  stocking  on  one  foot  she  had, 
On  t*other  foot  a  shoe,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  Aa 

Now,  should  a  Boston  ladv  read. 

Of  Sally's  shoe  and  stocKiiiff, 
She^d  say  a  "  monstrous  slut,  indeed. 

Oh  lal — she  is  quite  shocking  I'* 

Yankee  doodle,  Ao. 

You  fine  Miss  Boston  lady,  gay, 
For  this  your  speech,  I  thauK  ^ 

Gall  on  me,  when  you  come  this'way. 
And  take  a  drachm  of  Yankee.^ 

Yankee  doodle,  Ao. 

Now  Jonathan  did  scratch  his  head, 
When  first  he  saw  his  dearest; 

Got  np— sat  down — and  nothing  said. 
But  felt  about  the  queerest, 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

Then  talked  with  Sally's  brother  Joe 
'Bout  sheep,  and  cows,  and  oxen, 

How  wicked  folks  to  church  did  go. 
With  dirty  woollen  frocks  on. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

And  how  a  witch,  in  shape  of  owl, 
Did  steal  her  neighbour's  geese,  sir. 

And  turkies  too,  and  other  fowl, 
When  people  did  not  please  her. 

Yankee  doodle^  Ac 

And  how  a  man,  one  dismal  night. 
Shot  her  with  silver  bullet,f , 

And  then  she  flew  straight  out  of  sights 
As  fisst  as  she  could  pull  it 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

How  Widow  Wunks  was  sick  next  day. 

The  parson  went  to  view  her. 
And  saw  the  very  place,  they  say, 

Where  foresaid  ball  went  through  her  I 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

And  now  the  people  went  to  bed : 
They  guetia  for  what  he'd  come,  air ; 

But  Jonathan  was  much  afraid. 
And  wish*d  himself  at  home,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

At  length,  says  Sal,  **  they're  gone,  yoa  see, 

And  we  are  left  together ; 
Say  Jonathan,  "  indeed — they  be^ 

Tis  mighty  pleasant  weather  I" 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

Sal  cast  a  sheep's  eye  at  the  dunce, 
Then  tum'd  towards  the  fire ; 

He  muster'd  courage,  all  at  once. 
And  hitch'd  a  little  nigher. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

Yeyoung  men  all,  and  lads  so  smart, 
Who  chance  to  read  these  vomc**,} 


*  ^  f  Ism  of  whiskey,  mixed  with  molsases,  Is  so  ealled  tn 
New  Kkc^d,  snd  Is  s  common  beverage  with  the  peasantry. 

t  There  Is  a  tale  among  the  ffhobt-hunters  In  New  EnolaDd, 
that  silver  ballets  will  be  fiital  to  witches,  when  those  of  lead 
would  not  avail 

I  Verses  are  thus  pronounced  bj  the  mstlcs  In  New  Eng- 
kod. 


His  next  address  pray  learn  by  heart. 
To  whisper  to  the  l<uae». 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

"  Miss  Sal,  Fs  going  to  say,  as  how. 
Well  tpark  U  here  to-night, 
I  kind  of  love  you,  Sal,  I  vow. 
And  mother  said  I  might" 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

Then  Jonathan,  as  we  are  told. 
Did  even  think  to  smack  her ; 

Sal  cock'd  her  chin,  and  look'd  so  bold. 
He  did  not  dare  attack  her! 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

"  Well  done,  my  man,  you've  broke  the  ice. 
And  that  with  little  pother, 
Now,  Jonathan,  take  my  advice. 
And  always  mind  your  mother  I 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

**  This  courting  is  a  kind  of  job 
I  always  did  admire,  sir, 
And  these  two  brands,  with  one  dry  eob. 
Will  make  a  courtins  fire,  sir." 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

"  Mids  Snl,  you  are  the  very  she, 
If  you  will  love  me  now, 
That  I  will  marry — then  you  see. 
You'll  have  our  brindled  cow. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

"  Then  we  will  live,  both  I  and  you. 
In  father's  t'other  room. 
For  that  will  tartain  hold  us  two. 
When  we've  mov'd  out  the  loono. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

"  Next  Sabbath-day  we  will  be  cried. 
And  have  a  '  taring  wedding. 
And  lads  and  lasses  tAke  a  ride. 
If  it  should  be  good  sledding. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

*'  My  father  has  a  nice  bull  ccUf, 

Which  shall  be  your's,  my  sweet  one ; 
Twill  weigh  two  hundred  and  a  half," 
Says  Sal,  "  well,  that's  a  neat  one" 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

**  Your  father's  full  of  fun,  d'ye  see, 
And  faith,  I  likea  his  sporting. 
To  send  his  fav*rite  calf  to  me. 
His  nice  bull  calf  a  courting." 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

Are  you  the  lad  who  went  to  town. 
Put  on  your  streaked  trtwtet* 

Then  yo'wd  you  could  not  see  the  town. 
There  were  so  many  houses?" 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

Our  lover  hong  his  under  lip, 
He  thought  she  meant  to  joke  him ; 

Like  heartless  hen  that  has  the  pip. 
His  courage  all  forsook  him. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

For  he  to  Boston  town  had  been. 

As  matters  here  are  stated ; 
Came  home  and  told  what  he  had  seen. 

As  Sally  has  related. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

And  now  he  wish'd  he  could  retreat. 
But  dar'd  not  make  a  racket ; 

It  seem'd  as  if  his  heart  would  beat 
The  buttons  off  his  jacket! 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 


u 


^  Yolgar  jMroonnolatloQ  of  the  word  trowsera 
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Sol  asVd  him  *'  if  his  heart  wbs  whole!" 

Hifl  chin  began  to  quiver ; 
He  said,  he  felt  so  detteed  droll, 

He  gueds'd  he'd  lost  his  liver ! 

Yankee  doodle,  Ae. 

Now  Sal  was  scared  out  of  her  wits, 

To  see  his  trepidation. 
She  bawl'd  *'  he^s  ^oing  into  fits," 

And  scampered  like  the  nation  I 

Yankee  doodle,  Ae, 

A  pail  of  water  she  did  throw. 

All  on  her  trembling  lover, 
Which  wet  the  lad  from  top  to  toe» 

Like  drowned  rat  all  over. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

Then  Jonathan  straight  hied  him  home, 
And  since  I've  heard  him  brag,  sir, 

That  though  the  jade  did  wet  hun  some. 
He  didn't  get  the  bag,  sir  1 

Yankee  doodle,  keep  it  up, 

Yankee  doodle  dandy. 
Mind  the  music,  mind  the  step, 

And  with  the  girk  be  hau<^  I 

HOSEA  BALLOU. 

HosEA,  the  youngest  of  the  eleven  children  of  the 
Rev.  Miiturin  B£ulou,  was  bom  April  80, 1771,  at 
Richmond,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  brought  up 
by  his  father,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  according  to 
the  tenets  of  that  sect,  but  received  few  of  the 
advantages  of  general  education,  there  being  no 
school  at  his  native  village,  and  his  time  Iteiiig  so 
fhlly  occupied  by  the  labors  of  the  &nn  as  to  give 
him  but  few  leisure  moments  for  study.  Tliese 
were,  however,  well  improved,  and  other  difficul- 
ties arising  from  the  meagreness  of  the  family 
jneans  were  also  bravely  mastered.  He  learned 
to  write  by  fonning  letters  with  a  cinder  on  strips 
of  bark  by  tlie  light  of  the  fire ;  pen,  paper,  ink, 
and  candle-light  being  all  too  expensive  luxuries 
to  be  obtained. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  became  connected 
with  his  fother^s  ci>ngregation,  but  soon  after, 
adopting  tlie  views  of  the  Universalists,  was  ex- 
pelled from  membership.  After  some  instruction 
ifk  ordinary  English  brandies  at  ^e  academy  at 
Chesterfield,  Now  Hampshire,  he  commenced, 
about  the  age  of  twenty,  preaching  as  an  itinerant. 
The  novelty  of  his  views,  and  his  ability  as  an  ex- 
tempore speaker,  attracted  great  attention,  and  in 
1794  he  received  an  invitation  to  a  permanent 
congregation  at  Dana,  Massachusetts.  In  1796 
he  miirried,  and  five  years  later  accepted  a  call  to 
Barnard,  Vermont.  He  soon  after,  m  I8O4,  pub- 
lished ITotes  on  the  Parables^  and  a  Treatise  on 
the  Atonement^  works  in  whicli  he  maintained  the 
doctrines  he  had  adopted  of  the  non-existence  of 
fhtare  punishment,  limited  or  eternal,  after  death, 
and  of  tlie  non-existence  of  the  Trinity.  After 
residing  for  six  years  at  Barimrd  he  removed  to 
Portsmouth,  New  Hami)shire,  where  he  remained 
for  the  same  period  and  then  resided  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts.  Here  he  published  a  series  of  let- 
ters addressed  to  Abner  Kneeland  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Scriptures.  On  the  fifteenth  of  De- 
cember, 1817,  he  was  installed  a  pastor  of  the 
Second  UniVersalist  Society  at  Boston,  a  recently 
formed  association,  who  hod  erected  a  church  for 


his  reception.  In  1819  he  commenced  a  weekly 
journal,  the  Uniterealist  Magazine^  of  which  ho 
remained  editor  for  many  years.  Several  of  his 
hymns  appeared  in  its  columns.  In  1831  he  com- 
menced with  his  great-nephew,  the  Rev.  Hosea 
Ballon,  2d,  a  leading  clergyman  of  the  same  deno- 
mination, a  nuarterly  publication  entitled  the 
Uhiversalist  Expositor*  He  edited  this  |)eriodi- 
cal  for  two  years,  and  continued  to  contribute  to 
the  pages  of  this  and  the  first  named  journal  until 
his  death — ^an  event  which  occurred  after  an  unin- 
terrupted ministry  at  Boston  of  thirty-five  years, 
on  the  seventh  of  June,  1852.  In  addition  to  the 
works  we  have  mentioned.  Ballon  published  se- 
veral collections  of  his  sermons  and  treatises  on 
the  doctrines  he  professed.  A  volume  of  his  fu- 
gitive verses  consists  mostly  of  hymns,  many 
of  which  are  included  in  the  Universalist  collec- 
tion, by  Adams  and  Chapin.f  Of  these  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  taken  as  a  s{)ecimcn. 

BLXflSIKQS  OP  OHOOT'S  UITZYKBBAL  REIOIT. 

When  God  descends  with  men  to  dwell, 

And  all  creation  makes  anew. 
What  tongue  can  half  the  wonders  tell  \ 

What  eye  the  dazzling  glories  view  \ 

Zion,  the  desolate,  again 

Shall  see  her  lands  with  roses  bloom ; 
And  Carmel's  mount,  and  Sharon's  plain, 

Shall  yield  their  spices  and  perfume. 

Celestial  streams  shall  gently  flow ; 

The  wilderness  shall  joyftd  be ; 
Lilies  on  parched  ground  shall  grow ; 

And  gladness  spring  on  every  tree; 

The  weak  be  strong,  the  fearful  bold, 
The  deaf  shall  hear,  the  dumb  shall  sing, 

The  lame  shall  walk,  the  blind  behold ; 
And  joy  through  all  the  earth  shall  ring 

Monarchs  and  slaves  shall  meet  in  love ; 

Old  pride  shall  die,  and  meekness  reign, — 
When  God  descends  from  worlds  above, 

To  dwell  with  men  on  earth  again. 

An  edition  of  Bailouts  collected  writings  has  been 
published. 

The  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  2d,  still  edits  the  Uni- 
versalist Quarterly  Review,  to  which  he  has  con- 
tributed many  valuable  articles.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Universalism,  in 
which  he  endeavors  to  trace  that  doctrine  V>  the 
time  of  the  Primitive  Church. 

Moses,  nephew  of  Hosea  Ballou,  is  the  author 
of  The  Difyine  Charctcter  Vindicated^  a  reply  to 
Beecher's  Conflict  of  Ages.  Another  brother  is 
the  editor  of  Bailouts  Pictorial^  and  the  author  of 
several  popular  tales.  Another  member  of  the 
same  family,  the  Rev.  Adin  Ballou,  is  the  autlior 
of  several  pamphlets  on  the  Peace  movoinont,  of 
which  he  is  a  leading  advocate. 

» 

ELIHU  H.  SMITH. 

Euinr  Hubbard  SMmi  was  horn  at  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  Sept.  4,  1771.  He  was  educated  at  Yale 
College,  and  completed  his  course  at  so  early  an 


•  Now  the  Unirereallst  Qnartorly  Review. 
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age  that  he  was  ]>laced  bj  his  btber  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Dnight,  at  Greenfield,  to  eondnne  his  lite- 
rary stndiea,  nntil  suffioientl}'  in&tnred  to  com- 
menoe  the  study  of  iiiediciDe.  ThU  he  prose- 
cuted with  his  father,  a  physician  of  emiaeuue., 
and  oompleled  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  became 
aoqoainted  w:ith  Charles  Brockdea  Brown.  He 
established  himself  in  New  York,  keeping  bache- 
lor's hall  with  his  friend  William  Johnson,  the 
lawyer,  in  genial  and  hospitable  style,  in  a  house 
in  Fine  street,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Friendly 
Clab.  He  wrole  e,  play,  a  iiucnber  of  sonnets  and 
eaanj'B  for  the  mofrazines  of  Uio  day,  an  operatic 
:r«ion  of  the  ballad  of  Eduiin  and  Angeliaa, 
lyed  with  indifferent  success  at  tlie  John  Street 
1T!)4,  and  esulilislied  in  oonnezioD 
with  his  friond^.  Doctors  Samnel  L.  Hitohill  and 
Edward  Miller,  a  pnifessioual  periodical  eutitled 
the  Mtdieal  Repoitory. 


In  1T93  he  edited  the  fii>t  collection  erer  made 
of  American  jiooiry.*  In  1798,  during  the  hor- 
rors of  the  yellow  feyer,  he  was  unremitting  in 
the  diachargc  of  the  duties  of  his  profijssion.  He 
escaped  the  infection  for  a  long  time,  but  Anally 
fell  a  victim,  under  circumstanceH  which  do  honor 
to  his  humanity  as  well  as  intrepidity.  A  young 
Italian,  Josepb  U.  ScondeHa,  wiio  had  during  his 
brief  sojourn  in  America  endeared  liiinself  to  all 
whoee  acquaintance  he  had  formed,  feU  sick  of  the 
fever,  and  was  removed  from  the  Tontine  Coflfee- 
Eouse  by  Smith  to  hia  own  apartments.  The 
diseaae  speedily  proved  fatal,  not  only  to  the  pa- 
tient but  In  the  physician,  who  died  Bept.  SI, 
17B8. 

Bmitfa  prefixed  to  the  Amerimn  edition  of  Dar- 
win's Works  an  EpUtte  to  tkt  Author  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Oanlen,  and  also  wrote  an  irrc^nilar  poem, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  "  Gray's  Bard," 
descriptive  of  Indian  character  and  munnerst  It 
was  never  printed,  and  accidentally  destroyed, 
with  the  author's  other  manuscripts,  after  his 
death.  It  was  pronounced  by  a  competent  judge 
to  be  the  author's  best  production. 


For  unknown  agn.  'mid  hi*  wild  abode. 
Bpeechlen  and  rude  the  human  aavage  trode ; 
By  kIov  degreea  ezprenive  KiuDd*  acquired. 
And  aimple  thoughts  ia  words  uncoutli  attired. 
As  sniwina  wants  and  varying  climes  ariae, 
Eicite  deaire  and  animate  mrpriae, 
Gradual  hia  mind  a  wider  circuit  ranged. 
His  nmunen  BofleDed,  aud  his  language  changed; 
And  grey  eijwriencc,  wieer  than  of  yore. 
Bequeathed  its  straoge  traditionary  lore. 

A^n  long  tgei  mark  the  flight  of  time, 
And  linserlug  toil  evolves  the  Art  divine. 
Coarse  draving*  first  the  imperfect  thou^t  rerealod; 
Next,  barbarous  forms  the  myatie  tense  eooeealed ; 
Capricious  ugos  the  meaning  then  diseloM  ; 
And  last,  the  infant  alphabet  aroae; 
From  Kilos'  banks  advaatoroaa  Cadiom  em. 
And  on  hi*  Thebea  the  peerless  boon  eonfeia. 

Slow  spread  the  sacred  art,  its  use  was  slow : 
Whate'er  the  improTementa  later  times  bestow. 
Still  how  restrained,  how  cireunucribed  its  powerl 
Years  raise  the  Iruit  an  instant  may  devour. 
Fond  Science  wept ;  the  uncertain  toil  she  viewed. 
And  in  the  evil,  half  for^t  the  good. 
What  though  the  sage,  and  though  the  bard  inured. 
By  truth  illnmined.  and  by  geuiua  fired, 
]d  high  diseonrse  the  theme  divine  [S'lilaift 
And  pour  the  glowing  tide  of  lofty  song ; 
To  pnnoee  limited,  to  Puttus'  sua, 
Tyranta  of  mines  and  heritors  of  thrones, 
"Ae  theme,  the  song,  scarce  touched  the  gwenl 

Loet  or  secluded  from  opprtsacd  mankind 
Fond  Science  wept ;  huw  vain  her  caret  the  taw. 
Subject  to  fortune's  evei^varyiiig  law. 
Uonth  after  month  a  single  transcript  claimed. 
The  style  perchance,  perchance  the  story  maimed: 
Tie  guides  to  truth  cormptcd  or  dotroyed, 
A  paaaage  foisted,  or  a  painful  void. 
He  work  of  ignorance,  or  of  fraud  more  bold, 
To  blast  a  rival,  or  ■  echone  upltdd ; 
Or  in  the  progress  of  the  long  review, 
Th'  original  perished  as  tie  copy  grew  ; 
Or,  perfect  both,  while  pilgrim  bands 'admire, 
llie  instant  prey  of  accidental  fire. 
Fond  ticienee  wept ;  whate'er  of  costliest  uae, 
Tlie  gift  and  glory  of  each  favorinK  Muse ; 
From  every  land  what  genius  might  select ; 
What  wealth   might   purchase,   and   what  {wwor 
protect; 


Scarce  a  few  tragmenta  scattered  o'er  the  field 
Frantic  in  one  tad  moment  she  bdield. 
"  Nor  shall  such  toil  my  generona  sons  subdue ; 
Kor  waste  like  this  again  disto—  the  view  I" 
She  cries : — where  Earlem'a  elastic  groves 


And  darts  a  new  ci 
A  sudden  rapture  thrills  the  conscious  shades; 
The  gift  remains,  the  bounteous  visioa  bdea 
Homeward,  entranced,  the  Belgie  sire  ret^nia; 
New  hope  inspires  liim  and  new  ardor  burnt; 
Secret  he  medit-atea  his  art  by  day : 
By  night  fair  phantoms  o'er  his  tanev  stray ; 
With  opening  moru  they  nnfa  upon  hi*  tool, 
Nor  cares  nor  duties  banish  nor  control ; 
Hannt  his  Bei|uestered  path,  his  social  scene. 
And  in  hia  prayers  seductive  intervene. 
Till  shaped  to  metliod,  simple,  and  comfdete, 
The  filial  ear  the  joyful  tidings  greet 
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First,  their  nice  hands  the  tempered  letter  frame. 
Alike  in  height,  in  width,  in  depth,  the  same ; 
I>eep  in  the  matricea  secure  infold. 
Ana  fix  within,  amA  justify ^  the  mould ; 
The  red  amalgam  from  the  cauldron  teJse, 
And  flaming  pour,  and  as  they  pour  it,  shake; 
On  the  hard  table  spread  the  type  congealed, 
And  smooth  and  polish  on  its  marble  field ; 
While,  as  his  busy  fingers  either  plies. 
The  embrion  parts  of  future  volumes  rise. 

Next,  with  wise  care,  the  slender />/a<tf  they  choose, 
Of  shining  steel,  and  fit,  with  harden'd  screws. 
The  shiftmg  alider;  which  the  varying  line 
Break  into  parts,  or  yet  as  one  confine ; 
Whence,  firmly  bound,  and  fitted  for  the  chase, 
Imjaoaed,  it  rests  upon  the  stony  base ; 
Tin,  hardly  driven,  the  many  ng^red  quoinM 
Convert  to  forms  the  accumulated  linea 

Then,  with  new  toil,  the  upright  frame  they  shape, 
And  strict  connect  it  by  the  solid  cap ; 
The  moving  head  still  more  the  frame  combines. 
The  guiding  shelf  its  humbler  tribute  joins ; 
While  the  stout  winter  erring  change  restrains, 
And. bears  the  carriage,  and  the  press  sustains: 
The  platen  these,  and  spindle  well  connect, 
Four  slender  bars  support  it,  and  direct, 
As  the  high  handle  urging  from  above. 
Downwards  and  forceful  bids  its  pressure  move. 
Beneath,  with  plank  the  patent  carriage  spread. 
Lifts  the  smooth  marble  on  its  novel  bed, 
Hides  on  its  wheeled  apit  in  rapid  state, 
Nor  fears  to  meet  the  quick-descending  weight. 

Last,  the  wise  sire  the  ready/orm  supplies. 
With  cautious  hands  and  scrutinizing  eyes ;  • 

Fits  the  moist  tympan  (while  the  youth  intent, 
With  patting  balla,  applies  the  sable  paint), 
Then  lowers  thefrisKet,  turns,  the  flymg  rounoe. 
And  pulls  amain  the  forceful  bar  at  once ; 
A  second  turn,  a  second  pressure,  gives, 
And  on  the  sheet  the  fair  impression  lives. 
Raptured,  the  youth  and  reverend  sire  behold. 
Press  to  their  lips  and  to  their  bosoms  fold ; 
Mingle  tlieir  signs,  ecstatic  tears  descend, 
An^  face  to  face,  in  silent  union  blend : 
Fond  Science  triumphs,  and  rejoicing  Fame, 
From  pole  to  pole,  resounds  Laubentius'  name. 

Hence,  doom*d  no  more  to  barbarous  zeal  a  prey. 
Genius  and  taste  their  treasured  stores  display ; 
Nor  lords,  nor  monks,  alone,  the  sweets  procure. 
But  old  and  young,  the  humble  and  the  poor. 

Hence,  wide  diffused,  increasing  knowledge  flies. 
And  error's  shades  forsake  the  jaundiced  eyes. 
Man  knows  himself  for  man,  and  sees,  elate, 
The  kinder  promise  of  his  future  fate ; 
Nations,  asAamed,  their  ancient  hate  forego. 
And  find  a  brother,  where  they  found  a  fue. 

Hence,  o*er  the  world  (what  else  perchance  con- 
eeal*d, 
Supprest  for  age8,x)r  fore'er  withheld, 
To  one  small  town,  or  shire,  or  state,  confin'd. 
In  merit's  spite  to  long  neglect  consignM, 
The  sport  or  victim  of  some  envious  flame, 
Whence  care  nor  art  might  rescue  nor  reclaim). 
Flies  the  Botanic  Song ;  around 
Sneeessive  nations  catch  the  enchanting  sound, 
Glow  as  thejr  listen,  wonder  as  they  gaze. 
And  pay  the  instructive  page  with  boundless  praise : 
For  not  to  Britain's  parent  isle  alone. 
Or  what  the  E^st  encircles  with  her  zone. 
The  bounty  flows,  but  spreads  to  neighboring  realms, 


And  a  new  henUapKere  with  joj  o'erwhelmsi 
Here,  read  with  rapture,  studied  with  delight. 
Long  shall  it  charm  the  taste,  the  thought  ezcitt% 
And  youths  and  maids,  the  parent  and  the  child, 
Their  minds  illumined,  and  their  griefs  beguiled. 
By  all  of  fancy,  all  of  reason,  moved. 
Rise  from  the  work  invigor'd  and  improved. 
Nor  only  here,  nor  only  now,  enjoyed : 
Where  opes  the  interior  desolate  and  void ; 
Where  Mississippi's  turbid  waters  glide. 
And  white  Missouri  pours  its  rapid  tide; 
Where  vast  Superior  spreads  its  inland  sea, 
And  the  pale  tribes  near  icy  confines  stray ; 
"  Where  now  Alaska  lifts  its  forests  rude, 
And  Nootka  rolls  her  solitary  flood  ;*** 
Where  the  fierce  sun  with  ray  severer  rains 
His  floods  of  light  o^er  Amazonian  plains ; 
Where,  land  of  horrors!  roam  the  giant  brood 
On  the  bleak  margin  of  the  antarctic  flood ; 
In  future  years,  in  ages  long  to  come- 
When  radiant  justice  finds  again  her  home ; 
Known,  honord,  studied,  graced  with  nobler  fame. 
Its  charms  unfadcd,  and  its  worth  the  same. 
To  vaster  schemes  shall  light  the  kindling  view. 
And  lift  to  heights  no  earlier  era  knew. 
Some  ardent  youth,  some  Fair  whose  beauties  shine, 
In  mind,  as  person,  only  not  divine ; — 
In  halls  where  Montezuma  erst  sat  throned. 
Whom  thirty  princes  as  their  sovereign  own'd, 
In  bowers  where  Manco  labored  for  Peru, 
While  the  white  thread  his  blest  Oella  drew,— 
Where  Ataliba  met  a  tyrant's  rage, — 
Entranced,  shall  ponder  o'er  the  various  page ; 
Or,  where  Oregon  foams  along  the  West, 
And  seeks  the  fond  Pacific's  tranquil  breast ; 
With  kindred  spirit  strike  the  sacred  lyre, 
And  bid  the  nations  listen  and  admire. 

Hence  keen  incitement  prompts  the  pr3nng  mind 
By  treacherous  fears,  nor  palsied,  nor  confined ; 
Its  curious  search  embrace  the  sea,  and  shore. 
And  mine  and  ocean,  earth  and  air,  explore. 

Thus  shall  the  years  proceed — ^till  growing  time 
Unfold  the  treasures  of  each  differing  clime ; 
Till  one  vast  brotherhood  mankind  unite 
In  equal  bands  of  knowledge  and  of  right 
Then  the  proud  column,  to  the  smiling  skies. 
In  simple  majesty  sublime  shall  rise, 
O'er  Ignorance  foil'd,  their  triumph  loud  proclaim. 
And  bear  inscribed,  immortal  Darwin's  name. 

New  Tork,  March,  1798. 


STEPHEN  ELLIOTT 

Was  born  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  on  the  11th  Novem- 
ber, 1771.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Elliott, 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Barnwell  in  1760.  The 
father  died  while  Stephen  was  a  child,  but  his 
elder  brotiier  William  took  good  care  of  his  edu- 
cation. After  the  preliminary  studies  he  entered 
Yale  College  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age, 
and  graduated  in  1791.  He  then  delivered  an 
English  Oration  on  *^  the  Supposed  Degeneracy  of 
Animated  Nature,^^  and  took  one  of  the  highest 
honors  in  his  class.  Among  his  college  com- 
panions were  Chancellor  Jones,  Samuel  Miles 
Hopkins  of  New  York,  and  Judge  Gould  of  Litch- 
field, Conn. 


*  This  couplet  is  fVora  sn  unpublished  poem  of  my  friond, 
Mr.  Richard  Alsop ;  a  poet  who,  were  his  ambition  equal  t<» 
his  talents,  would  appear  among  the  poets  of  his  time  veliU 
inter  ignea  luna  minorea. 
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In  1796  Stephen  Elliott  marrie<l  Miss  Esther 
Habersham,  of  Oeorgio,  and  was  elected  a  dele- 


gate to  the  State  Legislature,  in  which  he  con- 
tinned  to  serve  until  the  establishment  of  the 
"Bank  of  the  State"  in  1812,  of  which  he  was 
elected  President.  He  then  removed  with  his 
family  to  Charleston.  All  his  leisure  hours  had 
for  many  years  been  devoted  to  literary  pursuits, 
to  natural  science,  and  to  botany  in  particular. 
Mr.  Elliott  wife  here  considered  the  leader  in  all 
associations  for  their  advancement.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
in  1813,  and  commenced  it  by  inviting  to  his  own 
house,  at  stated  periods,  such  gentlemen  as  were 
most  likely  to  concur  in  this  his  favorite  object. 
In  1814  he. delivered  the  first  Anniversarv  Ad- 
dress to  that  institution,  remarkable  alike  for  its 
elegance  of  diction,  and  the  capacity  of  his  mind, 
which  coidd  embrace  such  vaiious  pursuits  of 
science.  His  object  was  not  only  to  explain  their 
relations  to  each  other  as  branches  of  literatnre, 
but  to  encourage  the  members  to  add  zeal  to 
knowledge,  and  i)erdeverance  to  enterprise.  He 
took  the  lead  in  what  he  recommended,  and  de- 
livered a  course  of  lectures  on  botany  gratuitously, 
to  a  large  class  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  He  like- 
wise, in  conjunction  with  Hugh  S.  Legare,  be- 
came editor  of  the  **  Southern  Review,"  and  him- 
belf  wrote  ten  of  its  articles,  viz.,  in  No.  1  on 
Najwleon  Bonaparte.  In  No.  2  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  In  No.  3,  three  papers, 
on  Irving's  Columbus,  Travels  in  Russia,  and  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.  In  No.  4  the  Views  of  Nature, 
and  Intenittl  Improvement.  In  No.  6  Walsh's 
Narrative.  In  No.  6  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar. 
In  No.  7  Education  in  Gennany.  In  No.  8  Cuba, 
and  Classification  of  Plants.  In  No.  10  Bour- 
rienne's  Memoirs. 

Mr.  Elliott  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  warmest 
advocates  for  the  establishment  of  the  Medical 
College  in  1825,  and  was  elected  one  of  the 
Faculty,  and  Professor  of  Natural  History  and 
Botany.  His  most  elaborate  and  valuable  work, 
his  Botany  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia^  was 
compiled  and  published  in  the  midst  of  these 
laborious  engagements,  financial  and  scientific;  the 
first  volume  a|)f)eared  in  the  year  1821,  and  the 
second  in  1824.*  This  accumulation  of  business, 
mental  and  bodily,  was  too  great  for  him  to  sus- 


*  In  the  prenftratlon  of  this  work  on  Botany,  Elltott  was 
greatly  asebtea  bv  Dr.  James  M'Bride.  particularly  In  the 
notices  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  many  indlfrenous  plants. 
ITBrlde  wa^  a  native  of  South  C-orolina.  bom  in  the  Williams- 
burg  District,  April  17. 1784  Loft  an  orphan  at  an  early  age^ 
and  with  hnmble  mean.%  he  devoted  himN»lf  earnestly  to  bis 
oollefre  studies  at  Yale,  at  a  time  when  Bishop  Gadjiden, 
Orimke.  and  Calhoun  were  bis  companions  there,  economizing 
bis  resources  bv  his  superior  induhtry  in  pa.^s'mg  rapidly  through 
the  college  htudle.o.  H\*  love  of  natural  ficience  led  him  to  the 
Btndy  of  medicine,  which  ho  pursued  with  the  same  ardor  and 
economy  of  time  and  money.  He  Mttled  as  a  physician  in 
Pineville,  8.  C,  and  communicated  articles  on  the  botany  of  the 
region  to  the  sciontlflc  and  medical  societies  of  the  day.  He 
died  young,  Soptembor  21,  1817,  from  fatitruo  and  expo^uro 
in  hh  ofTort)  to  alleviate  tbe  yellow  fever  of  that  year  at 
Charleston. 


tain;  he  died  suddenly  in  1830,  struck  down  by 
apoplexy. 

Mr.  Elliott  has  left  a  fiimily  emnlons  in  sood 
works.  Among  them,  his  old^  son,  the  Rt  Kev. 
Stephen  Elliott,  is  the  Bishop  of  Georgia;  his 
youngest,  James  H.  Elliott,  is  the  favorite  assist- 
ant minister  of  St.  Michaers,  Charleston ;  and  his 
daughter  is  the  wife  of  Bishop  Boone,  the  dis- 
tinguished head  of  tlie  China  Mission. 


CHABLES  CALDWELL, 

A  physician  of  Philadelphin,  whose  career  may 
be  traced  with  interest  through  the  pages  of  hM 
autobiography,  was  a  writer  of  industry  and 
ability,  and  of  original  powers  of  reflection.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  Irish  lieutenant,  who,  on  his 
emigration  to  America,  settled  in  Delaware,  and 
subsequently  removed  to  North  Carolina,  and 
establislied  himself  ^^  in  a  region  which  but  a 
short  time  previously  had  been  the  home  of  the 
savage,  whose  haunts  and  hunting  gr«>nnds  were 
still  but  a  short  distance  remote  from  it,  in 
Orange,  now  Caswell  County,  on  Moon's  Creek, 
a  small  branch  of  Dan  River,  aXront  twenty  miles 
south  of  the  southern  border  of  Virginia."  There 
our  autlior  was  born,  May  14,  1772.  His  eariy 
education  in  that  ill-furnished  district  was  pickea 
up  more  by  his  own  sagacity  and  perseverance, 
than  through  the  assistance  of  others.  In  hie 
boyhood  he  assisted  in  building  a  small  log-house 
near  his  father^s  crowded  home,  that  he  mi^t 
have  an  opportunity  of  studying  by  himself.  His 
fiither  removing  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State,  he  there  fell  in  with  better  opportonitiee 
of  instruction,  being  taught  by  an  estimable 
schoolmaster  named  Harris,  who  subsequently 
became  Tutor  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and 
of  whose  eccentric  appearance  Caldwell  has  left 
nn  account  in  his  autobiography.  With  some 
slight  additional  preparation  at  an  "academy,** 
the  latter  bec'ame  himself  a  teacher,  taking  charge 
at  first  of  the  Snow  Creek  Seminary,  "  situated 
on  a  stream  of  that  name,  not  far  from  tlie  foot 
of  the  Bushy  Mountains  in  North  Can)lina,"  and 
afterwards  of  the  Centre  Institute  in  the  same 
State.  Still  pursuing  his  own  studies,  his  taste  was 
directed  to  topics  of  scietitific  study  by  meeting 
with  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith's  fcsay  on  the 
Variety  of  Color  in  the  Human  Race,  to  the 
I)ositions  of  which  he  became  thus  early  an  an- 
tagonist. 

In  the  choice  of  a  profession,  after  me<litat]ng 
the  Presbyterian  pulpit  and  tlie  law,  he  chose 
medicine,  and  pursued  the  study  for  A  time  with 
the  inefficient  aid  of  a  i>ractitioner  at  Salisbury, 
in  his  native  state.  In  1792  he  arrive<l  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  engage<l  with  tlie  medical  classes  of 
the  University,  which  at  that  time  were  sustained 
by  Shippen  and  AVistar  in  Anatomy  and  Surger}*, 
and  Rush  in  the  Institutes  of  Medicine.  He  en- 
gaged with  ardor  in  the  study,  and  enjoyed  the 
K'rsonal  friendship  of  Rush  and  others,  while 
le  devoted  himself  a.s>iduonsly  to  his  profeflskm 
during  the  anluous  yellow  fever  season  of  1793. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection, 
he  received  the  apiwintment  of  surgeon  to  a 
brigade,  and  i)roceeded  with  the  forces  to  the 
neighborliood  of  Pitt-iburph,  when  the  diffictdty 
was  declared  to  be  teniunated,  am!  the  InKip 
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retired.  In  the  miKtary  banqnet  which  followed, 
the  management  of  the  affair  was  assigned  to 
Caldwell,  whose  address  on  the  occasion  drew 
forth  a  liberal  compliment  from  Hamilton. 

In  1796,  he  commenced  his  literary  career  by 
translating  Blumenbach^s  Elements  of  Physiology 
from  the  Latin,  followed  within  a  few  yeare  by  a 
number  of  medical  treatises,  on  the  Epidemic  of 
the  city,  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  physiognomy, 
quarantines,  and  other  subjects  of  a  speculative 
and  practical  character.     In  1814,  he  became  the 
editor  of  the  Port  Folio,  succeeding  Nicholas  Bid- 
die  in  the  management  of  the  work,  to  which  he 
gave  new  efficiency  by  his  ready  pen  and  activity 
of  mind,  covering  a  great  variety  of  subjects  and 
securing  immediate  success  by  the  introduction  of 
original  material  relating  to  the  conduct    and 
heroes  of  the  war  with  England,  which  had  then 
just  commenced.    He  secured  the  last  by  his  inti- 
macy and  correspondence  with  the  officers.    "  So 
earnest  and  determined,'*  he  tells  us,  ^^  was  Gene- 
ral Brown  in  the  scheme,  that  he  asserted,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  that  he  reported  himself  and  order- 
ed his  officers  to  report  themselves,  in  their  con- 
nexioa  with  all  interesting  events  of  the  anny,  as 
regularly  to  the  editor  of  the  Port  Folio  as  they 
did  to  him,  or  as  he  did  to  the  Secretary  of  War.'* 
.The  articles  in  the  Port  Folio  by  Caldwell  were 
chiefly  biographical,  or  reviews  of  the  prominent 
books  of  poetry  of  the  day.    In  1816,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Chapman,  he  edited  Cullen's  Prac- 
tice of  Physic,  and  the  same  year  wrote  most  of 
the  biography  in  Delaplaine's  Repository.     He 
was  also  at  this  time  professor  of  Natural  History 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    In  1819,  he 
pablished  his  Life  and  Campaigns  of  General 
Greene,  the  most  impoilant  in  extent  of  his  bio- 
graphical studies.    In  1819,  he  removed  to  Kenr 
tacky,  to  take  charge  of  a  medical  department  in 
the  Transylvania  University  at  Lexington.    His 
place  was  that  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and 
Clinical  Practice.    Besides  the  immediate  duties 
of  instruction.  Dr.  Caldwell  had  to  interest  the 
state  legislature  in  the  school,  and  create  a  pres- 
tige for  Western  medical  education  throughout 
that  whole  region.      He  succeeded  in  securing 
funds  from  the  state,  and  by  his  journeys  a  fa- 
vorable public  opinion  towards  the  enterprise. 
In  1820,  he  set  out  on  an  eight  months*  tour  to 
Earope,  for  the  puri)ose  of  purchasing  books  and 
materials  for  the  institution.     His  notices  of  the 
celebrities  of  London  and  Paris  on  this  tour 
sketched  fin  his  autobiography,  include  among 
others  Sir  Astley  Cooper, . Abemethy  whose  oddi- 
ty he  fairly  mastered  by  his  decision  and  self- 
possession,   Mrs.   Somerville  whose    remarkable 
attainments  put  the  doctor\M  universality  to  a  test 
in  a  conversation  running  over  criticism  and  the 
sciences. 

After  eighteen  years'  devotion  to  the  Transyl- 
Tania  University,  finding  a  new  site  for  the  school 
desirable  and  the  trustees  offering  to  make  a 
change  of  locality  which  had  been  contemplated, 
he  withdrew  from  that  institution  in  1837  to  es- 
tablish in  the  neighboring  city  the  ^'Louisville 
Medical  Institute.^'  He  encountered  the  labors  of 
this  new  enterprise  with  resolution,  procuring 
Amds  and  securing  professors.  After  six  years* 
devotion  to  this  arduous  work,  difficulties  arose 
between  Dr.  Caldwell  and  the  trustees,  and  in 


1849,  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  closin^^  his  con- 
nexion with  the  institute,  he  was  removed  by  the 
Board.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
retirement  at  Louisville  till  his  death  at  that  place 
July  9,  1863.  He  occupied  himself  during  these 
la<»t  years  with  the  composition  of  his  Autooiogror 
phy,  which  was  published  in  1855,  witfc  a  brief  con- 
clusion by  the  editress,  Harriot  W.  Warner.  It 
affi>rds  abundant  indication  of  the  abilities  of  the 
man,  and  of  the  sources  of  opposition  which  he 
frequently  encountered.  Of  bold,  vigorous  pow- 
ers, his  egotism  and  self-assertion  appear  constant- 
ly on  the  alert.  The  activity  and  energy  of  his 
mind  are  remarkable ;  but  a  certain  uneasiness  of 
temper  lessens  the  force  of  his  abilities.  The 
style  of  the  autobiogra[)hy  is  diffuse  and  impeded 
by  cumbrous  expressions ;  while  it  contains  much 
written  with  strength  and  insight  which  will  con- 
tinue to  be  of  interest,  both  for  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  author  and  the  im[)ortant  people  with  whom  he 
was  brought  into  relation.  The  closing  chapter 
enumerating  the  author's  "  published  writings 
and  translations"  from  1794  to  1851,  embraces  a 
catalogue  of  more  than  two  hundred  items,  in- 
cluding magazine  articles  and  pamphlets,  but 
many  large  works  as  well.  Among  the  latter,  in 
addition  to  those  which  we  have  noticed,  may  be 
mentioned  a  volume  of  Memoirs  of  the  Ret.  Dr, 
Horace  Holly  ;  Baehtiar  Ndmeh^  or  the  Royal 
Foundling,  a  Persian  Story^  translated  from  the 
Arable;  and  various  publications  of  medical  and 
physical  memoirs,  growing  out  of  his  advocacy  of 
Phrenology,  with  which  he  was  greatly  identified, 
and  his  more  immediate  professional  pursuits. 

SKETCH  OP  THX  REV.  JAKES  HALL,  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA.* 

An  early  acquaintance,  of  whom  it  is  peculiarly 
pleasing  to  me  to  speak  (tliough  he  was  advanced  in 
years  when  I  was  but  a  boy),  was  the  Rev.  James  Hall, 
D.D.,  of  Iredell  County.  In  piety  he  wiis  ))eenliarly 
signalized ;  and  his  aspect  was  more  venerable  and 
apostolic  than  that  of  any  other  man  I  have  ever 
beheld.  His  intellect  was  also  of  a  high  order,  espe- 
cially in  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  mechanics  ; 
and,  in  the  power  and  majesty  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
be  had  no  superior. 

In  mathematical  and  astronomical  science  he  gave 
me  my  earliest  and  most  instructive  lessons.  And 
he  was  certainly  one  of  the  first,  if  not  himself  the 
very  first  constructor  of  a  steamboat  And  the  inven- 
tion was  original  with  him,  not  derivative.  I  wit- 
nessed myself  the  movement  of  his  first  model  (a 
structure  five  or  six  feet  long),  over  a  small  pond 
on  his  own  plantation.  But  he  was  too  deeply  en- 
grossed by  his  clerical  labours  to  pursue  his  inven- 
tion to  any  useful  effect 

I  have  said  that  Dr.  Hall  was  a  man  of  great  and 
movinff  pulpit  eloquence.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  the 
followmg  occurrence  gives  ample  proof : — 

On  a  sacramental  occasion,  in  Poplar-tent  congre- 
gation, in  Cabarrus  Coutity,  the  assemblage  of  people 
was  iar  too  great  to  be  contained  in  the  meeting- 
house. The  time  being  summer,  suitable  arrange- 
ments were  made,  and  the  multitude  were  seated 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  dense  forest  of  ancient  onks; 
and  Dr.  Hall  addressed  them  from  a  temporary 
stage  erected  for  the  purpose.  In  the  course  of  his 
sermon,  which,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  bold  and 
fervent,  he  took  occasion  to  liKen  the  condition  of  a 
heedless  and  reckless  sinner  to  that  of  a  wild  and 


*  From  the  Autobiography. 
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unthinking  youUi,  crossing,  in  a  slight  bntteau,  a 
deep  and  rapid  river,  a  short  distance  above  ^  lofty 
and  frightfai  waterfall 

On  each  bank  of  the  stream  were  members  of  the 
family  and  friends  of  the  young  man  eyeing,  in  wild 
distraction  and  horror,  tne  perik  of  his  situatioD, 
and  loudly  calling  to  Iiim,  in  screams  of  terror,  to 
ply  his  oars  and  press  for  the  shore.  But  he  either 
iiears  them  not,  or  disregards  their  supplication; 
and  in  perfect  negligence  and  apparent  security, 
giving  only  with  his  oars  an  occasional  stroke,  gazes 
on  the  beauties  of  the  landscape  around  him,  the 
azure  of  tlie  heavens,  the  birds  disporting  in  air 
above  him,  his  faithful,  but  terrified  dog,  crouching 
by  his  side,  and  looking  him  affectionately  and  im- 
ploringly in  the  face  ;  he  gazes,  in  fact,  upon  every- 
thing visible,  except  the  waterfall,  near  to  him,  and 
the  gulf  beneath  it,  towards  which,  with  fearful 
power  and  rapidity,  the  current  is  sweeping  him. 
but,  suddenly,  at  length  awakened  from  his  revery, 
he  hears  the  distracted  and  piercing  calls  of  his 
friends,  sees  their  bent  bodies  and  extended  arms,  as 
if  outstretched  to  save  him ;  beholds  the  cataract, 
over  whose  awful  brink  he  is  impending,  and,  horror- 
stricken  at  the  sight,  stalling  up  and  convulsively 
reaching  out  his  wide-spread  hands,  as  if  imploring 
a  rescue,  and  uttering  an  unearthly  shnek  of 
despair,  is  headlong  plunged  and  swallowed  up  in 
the  boiling  gnlf  that  awaits  him. 

80  comj)letely  had  the  words  of  the  orator  ar- 
rested ana  enthralled  the  minds  of  his  audience,  so 
vivid  and  engrossing  ^yas  the  scene  he  had  pictured 
to  their  imagmntions,  and  so  perfectly,  for  nis  pur- 
pose, had  he  converted  fiction  into  reality,  tnat, 
when  he  brought  his  victim  to  shoot  the  cataract,  a 
scream  was  uttered  by  several  women,  two  or  three 
were  stricken  down  by  their  emotion,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  assembled  multitude  made  an  involun- 
tary start,  as  if,  by  instinct,  impelled  to  an  effort  to 
redeem  the  lost  one,  and  restore  him  to  his  friends. 

Never  did  I,  in  any  other  instance,  except  one, 
witness  on  effort  of  oratory  so  powerful  and  bewitch- 
ing ;  and,  in  that  one,  I  myself  was  materially  con- 
cerned, and  in  it  a  two-fold  source  of  influence  was 
employed — impassioned  eloquence  and  scenic  show. 
It  occurred  very  many  years  ago,  in  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre,  m  Philadelphia,  during  the  perform- 
ance of  "Alexander  the  Great**  The  "  Rival 
Queens'*  were  personated ;  Statira,  by  Mrsw  Wignel, 
afterwards,  by  another  marrin^e,  Mrs.  Warren,  and 
Roxana  by  Mrs.  WhiUock,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 
In  the  murder  scene,  so  completely  successful  were 
those  two  accomplished  actresses,  that,  in  my  fasci- 
nated view  of  the  matter,  playful  fiction  haa  given 
Elace  to  vindictive  reality,  and,  when  Roxana  drew 
er  glittering  dagger,  preparatory  to  the  murderous 
act  she  meditated,  I  (being  seated  in  the  stage-box) 
sprang  to  my  feet,  and  would  have  disarmed  her  in 
a  moment,  had  I  not  been  prevented  by  a  gentleman 
in  the  box.  Whether  any  person  but  myself  now 
remembers  the  event,  I  know  not ;  but  its  effect  at 
that  time  was  memorable  and  ludicrous.  It  drew 
from  pit,  box,  and  gallery,  directed  towards  myself, 
a  round  or  two  of  hearty  laughter  and  applause,  and 
utterly  spoiled  the  after  part  of  the  play,  by  chang- 
ing it  from  tragedy  into  comedy  or  farce. 

Still  further  to  evince  the  versatility  and  value  of 
the  powers,  both  bodily  and  mental,  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hall,  at  the  most  unpromising  period  of  our  revo- 
lutionary war,  in  the  South,  when  thick  clouds  were 
gathering  on  the  horizon  of  freedom,  when  the  hopes 
of  the  most  sanguine  and  the  hearts  of  the  bravest 
seemed  ready  to  fail,  and  every  service  of  every 
patriot  was  called  for  in  the  contest — at  that  period 
of  gloom  and  incipient  despondency,  the  equally 


brave  and  venerable  HaH,  to  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  he  had  long  and  succes^lli^  wielded,  %dded 
that  of  the  secular  arm,  by  solicitmg  and  readily 
obtaining,  on  two  conditions,  proposed  by  himself,  a 
captaincy  in  a  regiment  of  volunteer  dragoona,  to 
continue  in  service  for  at  least  a  year,  unless  sooner 
disbanded  by  the  termination  of  the  war.  And  tlie 
conditions  were,  that  his  company  should  be  raised 
by  himself,  and  that  he  should  act  as  chaplain,  with- 
out pay,  to  the  regiment  to  which  he  might  belong. 
Whether  he  received  pay  aa  captain  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, but  believe  he  did  not 

On  these  terms,  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  Ml 
and  noble-looldng  company,  on  his  march  to  the  seal 
of  war,  where,  as  often  as  a  suitable  opportonity 
presented  itself,  he  never  failed  to  distinguish  him- 
self by  his  gallantry  and  firmnem  An  exceUeol 
rider,  pei*sonally  almost  Herculean,  possessed  of  $ 
verv  long  and  flexible  arm,  and  taking,  as  he  did, 
daily  lessons  from  a  skilfid  teacher  of  the  art,  he  be> 
came,  in  a  short  time,  one  of  the  best  swordflsnen  in 
the  cavalry  of  the  South.  Being  found,  moreover, 
to  be  as  judicious  in  council  as  he  was  formidable  in 
action,  he  received  the  sobriquet  of  the  Ulysses  of 
his  regiment 

On  the  capture  of  Lord  Comwallis,  believing  the 
war  to  be  on  the  verge  of  its  termination,  and  per- 
suaded that  he  could  now  more  effectually  serve  km 
country  in  a  civil  tlian  in  a  military  capacity,  hav- 
ing declined  the  acceptance  of  a  proffered  majori^ 
in  a  re^ient  of  select  cavalry  ai)out  to  be  €9imea, 
he  resigned  his  commission,  and  returned  to  the 
duties  of  the  clerical  profession. 

^  It  was  long  after  tnis  that  I  became,  for  a  time, 
his  private  pupil  in  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
And,  notwithstanding  his  previous  stem  and  for- 
midable qualities  as  a  soldier,  he  was  now  one  of  the 
mildest  and  meekest  of  men.  After  a  lapse  of  orare, 
perhaps,  than  twenty  years  from  the  period  of  my 
pupillage  under  him,  I  saw  hnn  for  the  last  time,  m 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  had  the 
high  gratification  of  affordirg  him  relief  from  a 
troublesome  complaint,  produced  by  fatigue  and 
exposure  in  travelling. 

From  the  superior  size  of  his  person,  the  form  and 
grandeur  of  his  hend  and  countenance,  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  his  hair,  of  but  liUle  of  which  he  had 
been  shorn  by  the  hand  of  time,  and  from  the  sur- 
passing venerableness  of  his  whole  appearance,  he 
was  by  far  the  most  attractive  and  admired  person- 
age in  the  reverend  body  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. He  was  instinctively  regarded,  by  all  who 
beheld  him,  as  the  rightful  Nestor  nnd  ornament  of 
the  Assembly.  He  died,  not  long  afterward,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  about  ninety  years,  bequeathing  to 
posterity  a  reputation  rarely  equalled,  and  never, 
as  I  verily  believe,  surpassed,  m  moral  rectitude^ 
pure,  fervent,  and  practical  piety,  and  usefulness  in 
the  wide  sphere  of  his  diversified  labors  in  the 
Christian  ministry,  by  any  iudividiial  our  eoontiy 
has  produced. 

WILLIAM  CLIFFTON, 

Ak  author  of  fine  poetical  powerSi  among  the 
early  writers  of  the  country,  was  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  bom  in  1772.  He  was  of  a  Quaker 
family,  and  his  father  was  a  weakhy  mechanic. 
The  constitution  of  the  son  was  delicate,  with  a 
tendency  to  consumption,  whi<^  excited  the  eariy 
exercise  of  his  faculties.  At  the  age  of  nin^een, 
the  rupture  of  a  blood-vea^l  led  to  his  abandon- 
ment of  any  notions  he  may  have  entertained  of 
active  life;  when  he  found  consolation  uA 
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idc^rment  tn  litentnre.  His  tastes  soon  led  him 
to  relinqoish  the  Qjmker  dre»,  &nd  he  became  a 
profioient  in  the  acoumpliahincnta  of  moiiic  and 
tinning.  Ha  was  also  especially  fonil  of  field 
tporta.  When  Jay's  treat}-  brought  out  moch  un- 
worthy oppoaitioD  to  the  government,  Clitlton 
exercised  his  pen  in  support  of  the  administra- 
tlnn  in  Hatireis  published  in  the  newspapers,  in 
prose  and  verse  on  the  demagogues.  The  longest 
of  these  satirical  priiductii)iu  was  entitled  The 
Orovp,  in  which  various  mechanics  and  trades- 
men, Solon  Vergea  a  carpenter,  Nat  Futtock  a 
shipwright,  Giobbo  finis  a  coffin -inoker,  John 
Stnpe  a  schoolmaster,  with  others,  are  repre- 
sented as  meeting  for  discussion  on  topics  beyond 
their  reach,  respecting  politics  and  the  state. 
The  coarse  and  vnlgar  material  of  low  Jacobiiusm, 
which  is  not  at  all  disguised  in  the  poem,  is  oc- 
ca»ionally  elevated  by  the  polish  of  the  author's 
Tenes.    This  is  the  mekncholy  coDclusioD — 

The  hour  is  hkatrning,  when  on  equal  feet, 
Exalted  Virtue,  and  low*  Vice  ehall  meet ; 
When  £nrv.  Faction,  ludnlenee  shall  rage, 
.   la  one  wild  tempeet,  thro'  ^e  troubled  age ; 
lliea  humaa  dignity  ehall  meet  its  doom  ; 
DtTotioa  perish,  Reason,  Worth,  a  tomb, 
la  the  mde  wastes  of  Ignorance,  shall  find. 
And  true  Equality  shsll  bless  mankind. 
Bo  when  the  Kanuin  of  the  Desert  flies 
Twirt  ardent  MndB,  aod  summer  kindled  skies. 
He  gasping  travler  meets  the  arid  death, 
Aad,  prostrate  in  the  dost,  resigns  bis  breath. 
Theo  shall  no  pedant  priest,  with  learned  pride, 
Point  out  the  sacred  volume  for  our  guide  ; 
Ko  more  the  civil  law,  or  moral  page, 
"nie  arm  shall  fetter,  or  the  sonl  encage ; 
But  pile  ou  iiile  tl]e  File  of  Arts  shall  raise, 
And  all  the  knowledge  of  all  ages  blaze. 
As  when  the  gotbic  ouflagration  hurl'd, 
ItB  smoky  volumes  ruuiid  the  steeping  world: 
The  Fiend  of  Ruin,  with  demoniac  yell, 
Flits  round  the  flame,  directs  the  work  of  hel], 
With  sheata  of  sulphur  wings  the  drilling  pie, 
And  shakes  destructioa  from  his  draguii  tiiiL 
Yet,  not  as  then :  the  once  extinguisK'd  ray 
Shall  ne'er  resuscitate  another  day ; 
Here,  Science,  thy  lost  stage  of  being  lies, 
No  other  Phcenix  from  thy  dust  shall  rise. 
And  no  and  vestige  shall  remain  to  lell. 
Hie  temple's  basis,  where  thou  luv'dat  to  dwell 


A  £lu^Mod]f  on  tht  Timtt  iu  Hudibrastic  n 


give  v^nt  to  similar  complaints.  The  hninor  of 
opposition  to  France,  and  the  cry  of  war,  are 
carried  to  an  eitrenie.  Cliffton  was  member  of 
at]  assocration  called  the  Anchor  Clnb,  which  14 
described  in  the  preface  to  bia  poenis,  as  com- 
bining social  purposes  with  the  object  of  "pro- 
dncing  a  digposition  in  the  public  mind  towards 
war  with  France."  A  paper  in  both  jirose  imd 
verse,  which  he  read  to  thiscircle,  iaoneof  thobest 
of  his  satirical  effusion-i.     It  appears  in  the  volume 


of  the  poems: — Some  Aeeount  of  a  ManvteHpt 
nd  among  the  papert  of  a  French  Emigrant 
London,   antitUd   TalUyTand'i  Deteent   % 


Hell.  Tiio  arch  French  intriguer,  ii 
riysses  and  other  heroes  of  antiijuity,  visils  the 
infernal  regions.  Hia  initiatory  interview  with 
Charoa  is  tiius  described — 

With  what  species  of  "  diplomatic  skill "  Talley- 
rand prevailed  oa  Charon  to  ferry  him  over  the 
sable  waters,  is  not  known  ;  for,  where  the  letters 
again  begin  to  brighten  into  form,  we  find  the  Mi- 
nister and  Cerberus  about  to  commence  a  negotia- 
tion. This  part  seema  so  charmingly  matiognl  by 
the  poet  (for  here  he  is  a  poet),  that  we  shall  tran- 
scribe it  for  tlie  amusement  of  our  readers. 

The  triple  monster  from  his  hellish  bed, 
Rous'd  as  he  heard  the  limping  hero's  tread. 
Rtish'd  to  his  kennel  door,  to  take  his  stand. 
Shook  his  three  heads,  and  gfowl'd  this  stem  de- 

Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  fool  I 

What  boatman  brought  thee  o'er  the  Btygion  poolf 


To  these  intemigationaTnllBymiideould  not  listen 
without  emotiou;  he  felt  the  bloud  withdraw  itself 
from  his  extremities,  and  flow  all  cold  and  curling 
into  the  very  centre  of  his  heart.  Some  time  elapsed 
before  the  work    retrieved  its  locomotive  faculty ; 


captivity.  His  "  iliplomatic  skill,"  that  powerful 
charm  which  had  unnerved  so  tnany  nntioos,  he  had 
taken  care  to  bear  about  him,  and  now,  when  perils 
crowded  ou  him.  he  began  to  shnkeit  up  for  use.  He 
thus  aildressed  the  Porter  of  Hall : — 

Ah  \  Cerberus,  I  love  thee  from  my  henrt; 
9o  kind  and  gentle  iu  thy  way  thou  art  I 
How  meek  tlij-  mien,  and  muaienl  thy  voice  I 
Thv  tail  'tis  trui.>— but  then  a  tail's  thy  choiuCL 
It  kills  my  he^rt  to  see  a  beast  so  brave, 
Witli  many  heads,  and  every  one  a  stare. 
When  shall  I  see  your  lady-biteh.  good  now  \ 
(The  breed's  a  most  prodigious  breed  1  vow ; 
And  e'er  to  t'other  world  I  journey  up, 
Methinks  I'll  ask  the  devil  for  a  pup. 
In  "  peace  and  safety"  might  my  mnsters  snore 
With  such  a  dog  to  guard  their  palace  door)— aside. 

He  is  Ireatod  to  a  painfnl  view  of  the  acts  of 
his  revolutionary  c<M(1jutors,  alter  which  he  is 
carried  to  the  scenes  of  Elysium,  where  we  are 
presented  with  this  pleo^iing  picture  of  old  France 
under  its  beloved  munarclucil  rule. 

The  time  has  been,  ere  scribbling  knaves  he^n 
To  claim  more  riglits  than  God  designed  for  man ; 
To  teach  mankind  that  paaaion  never  strays; 
That  human  nature's  just  in  all  her  ways; 
That  Christian  laws  are  ludicrously  n' 
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Were  from  the  gnllows  to  the  pulpit  raised ; 

Ere,  in  the  face  of  guilt-annoying  day, 

The  mother  play'd  to  show  her  child  the  wny ; 

Ere  the  son  pluck'd  the  hoary  father's  beard, 

Ere  beggars  reignM,  and  beggars'  trulls  weoe  fear'd; 

AVhile  Paris,  yet,  could  plead  her  virtuous  ten. 

And  prayers  sincere  were  mutter'd  now  and  then ; 

The  time  has  been,  that  gave  the  rustic  throng, 

llieir  evening  ballet,  and  their  morning  fo;  g. 

E'en  Paris,  then,  her  harmless  joys  could  i»ou:»t; 

Who  was  most  upright,  then,  was  honor'd  most ; 

And  no  vile  blush  our  grateful  cheeks  o'erspread 

To  ask  a  bles^hig  on  our  monarch's  head. 

In  those  good  days  it  was  not  strange  to  bend. 

With  cordial  friendship,  o'er  a  bleeding  friend ; 

To  see  a  foe  in  cureless  anguish  lay, 

And  smooth'd  his  pillow  as  he  passed  away. 

Then,  want  was  furnish'd  with  the  means  to  live, 

For  men  had  hearts  to  feel,  and  hands  to  give ; 

Tlien  wealth  dispensed  what  happiness  it  could, 

To  taste  the  luxury  of  doing  good ; 

Then  beauty  wept  at  sympathy's  command. 

And  love  was  then  no  stranger  in  the  land. 

Tell  me,  false  Autun,  what  has  Franco  obtain'd 

In  lieu  of  the^e ;  what  great  advantage  gaiu'd. 

With  all  your  new  illumination  fired, 

With  licence  bless'd,  with  sacrilege  inspired ; 

With  venerable  piles  in  ruin  laid. 

Bv  village  tales  the  wood  god's  dwellings  made ; 

AV  ith  all  the  haudet's  sweet  delights  o'erthrown ; 

With  fiocks  undone,  and  pious  pastors  flown  ; 

With  knaves  carousing  where  the  poor  were  fed. 

With  every  gen'rous,  social  virtue  dead ; 

With  all  tliese  blessings  added  to  your  store, — 

Say,  are  you  bettor,  happier  than  Deforef 

When  Gifford*8  "  Baviad  and  Majviad"  was  re- 
published in  Philadelphia,  Clililon  contributed  a 
l)refatory  poetical  epistle  to  the  author,  which 
opens  wilhjiia  complaint^ — 

In  these  cold  shades,  beneath  these  shifting  skies. 
Where  Fancy  sickens,  and  where  Genius  dies. 

His  death  occurred  in  December,  1709,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  poems  were 
collected  in  a  volume,  published  in  New  York  the 
following  year.* 

These  "  occasional  poems"  disphiy  the  poetic 
culture  of  the  scholar,  and  an  original  fancy 
which  had  marked  out  a  path  for  itself,  which  it 
is  to  be  regretted  was  closed  by  so  early  a  dis- 
solution. 

EPISTLE  TO  W.    OIFFOEI),  ESQ. 

Written  at  1h^  rfqueti  of  Mr.  Cohbttt^  and  jar^ffted  to  Mm 
edition  or't/iat  ffetitleman's eUffantpoem, ^  1%eBaiHad and 
Maiffiadr 

In  these  cold  shades,  beneath  these  shiftins  skies, 
Where  Fancy  sickens,  and  where  Genius  dies'; 


•  Poems,  chiefly  occasional,  by  the  late  Mr.  CllflPlop.  To 
which  are  prefixed,  Introductory  Notices  of  the  Life,  Charac- 
ter, and  Writings  of  the  Author,  and  an  Engraved  LUceoess. 

Qnis  desiderio  sit  pudor  ant  modus 
Tarn  cari  capitis?   Precipe  lugubres 
Cootus,  Melpomene,  cui  Uauidam  pater 

Vocem  cum  Cithara  dedlt. 
Ergo  QuintUinm  perpetuus  sopor 
Uri^ct?  cui  Pudor,  et  Justitiae  soror 
Inoorrupta  Fides,  nudaque  Veritas, 

Quando  ullam  invcnient  parem  f 
Multis  ille  bonis  flebilU  oocidit  ? 
Nulli  flebilior  quam  tibi,  Virgili. 
Durum :  sed  lovlus  fit  patlentia 

Qnicquid  corrigere  est  ne&s. 

New  York :  Printed  for  J.  W.  Fennu,  by  Q.  aod  K.  Waite. 
1800. 


Where  few  and  feeble  are  the  Muse's  strains. 
And  no  fine  frenzy  riots  in  the  veins. 
There  still  are  found  a  few  to  whom  belong 
The  fire  of  virtue  and  the  soul  of  song ; 
Whose  kindling  ardour  still  can  wake  the  strings 
When  learning  triumphs,  and  when  Gifford  singa. 
To  thee  the  lowliest  bard  his  tribute  pays. 
His  little  wild-flower  to  thv  wreath  convevs ; 
Pleas'd,  if  permitted  round  thy  name  to  bloom. 
To  boast  one  effort  rescued  from  the  tomb. 

While  this  delirious  age  enchanted  seems 
With  hectic  fancy  desultory  dreams ; 
While  wearinff  fast  away  is  every  trace 
Of  Grecian  vigour,  and  of  Roman  grace. 
With  fond  delight,  we  yet  one  bard  behold. 
As  Horace  polish*d,  and  as  Persius  bold. 
Reclaim  tlie  art,  assert  the  muse  divine, 
And  drive  obtrusive  dulnees  from  the  shrine. 
Since  that  great  day  which  saw  the  tablet  rise, 
A  thinking  block,  and  whisper  to  the  eyes. 
No  time  has  been  that  touch'd  the  muse  so  near. 
No  age  when  learning  had  so  much  to  fenr. 
As  now,  when  love-lorn  ladies  light  veru  frame y 
And  every  rebus-weaver  talks  of  -fame. 

When  truth  in  classic  majesty  appear'd. 
And  Greece,  on  high,  the  dome  of  science  reared. 
Patience  and  perseverance,  care  and  pain 
Alone  the  steep,  the  rough  ascent  could  gain : 
None  but  the  great  the  sun-clad  suuimit  sound ; 
The  weak  were  baffled,  and  the  strong  were  crown'd. 
The  tardy  transcript's  high-wrought  page  confin'd 
To  one  pursuit  the  undivideil  mind. 
No  venal  critic  fatten'd  on  the  trade. 
Books  for  delight,  and  not  for  sale  were  made ; 
Then  shone,  superior,  in  the  realms  of  thought. 
The  chief  who  governed,  and  the  sage  who  tauffht 
Tlie  drama  then  with  deathless  bays  was  wreathed, 
The  statue  quickened,  and  the  canvass  breath'd. 
The  poet,  then,  with  unresisted  art, 
Sway'd  every  impulse  of  the  captive  heart, 
Touch'd  witn  a  beam  of  heaven  s  creative  mind. 
His  spirit  kindled,  and  his  taste  refin'd ; 
Incessant  toil  inform'd  his  rising  youth  ; 
Thought  grew  to  thought,  and  truth  attracted  truth, 
Till,  all  complete,  his  perfect  soul  di^play'd 
lifome  bloom  of  genius  which  could  never  fade. 
So  the  sage  oak,  to  nature's  mandate  true, 
Advanc'd  but  slow,  and  strengtben'd  as  it  grew  ! 
But  when  at  length  (full  many  a  season  o'er). 
Its  virile  hend,  in  pride,  aloft;  it  bore ; 
When  steadfast  were  its  roots,  and  sound  its  heut, 
It  bade  defiance  to  the  insect's  art. 
And,  storm  and  time  resisting,  still  remains 
The  never  dying  glory  of  the  plains. 

Then,  if  some  thoughtless  Bavius  dared  appear, 
Short  was  his  date,  and  limited  his  sphere  ; 
He  could  but  please  the  diangeling  mob  a  day, 
Then,  like  his  noxious  labours  pass  away ; 
So  near  a  forest  tall,  some  worthless  flower. 
Enjoys  the  triumph  of  its  gaudy  hour, 
Scatters  its  little  poison  thro'  the  skies, 
Tlien  droops  its  empty,  hated  head,  and  diesi 

Still,  OS  from  fem'd  Ilyssus*  classic  shore. 
To  Mincius'  banks,  the  muse  her  laurel  bore. 
The  sncred  plant  to  hands  divine  was  given. 
And  deathless  Maro  nursed  the  boon  of  heaven. 
Exalted  bard !  to  hear  thy  gentler  voice. 
The  vallies  listen,  and  their  swains  rejoice ; 
But  when,  on  some  wild  mountain's  awful  fonn, 
We  hear  thy  spirit  chaunting  to  the  storm, 
Of  battling  chief:*,  and  armies  laid  in  gore. 
We  rogc,  we  sigh,  we  wonder  and  adore. 
Thus  Rome,  with  Greece,  in  rival  splendour  ahone, 
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Bnt  c1aime<1  immortal  satire  for  her  own ; 
While  Horace  pierc'd,  full  oft,  the  wauton  breast 
With  sportive  censure,  and  resistless  jest; 
And  that  Etrurian,  whose  indignant  lay 
Thy  kindred  genius  can  so  well  display. 
With  many  a  well  aim'd  thought,  and  pointed  line, 
Drove  the  bold  villain  from  his  black  acsign. 
For,  as  those  mighty  masters  of  the  lyre. 
With  tempered  dignity,  or  quenchleas  ire. 
Through  all  the  various  paths  of  science  trod, 
Their  school  was  Nature,  and  their  teacher  God. 
Nor  did  the  muse  decline  till,  o*er  her  head. 
The  savage  tempest  of  the  north  was  spread ; 
Till  arm'd  with  desolation's  bolt  it  came. 
And  wrapped  her  temple  in  funereal  flame. 

But  soon  the  arts,  once  more,  a  dawn  diffuse. 
And  Dante  hailM  it  with  his  morning  muse ; 
Petrarch  and  Boccace  join'd  the  choral  lay, 
And  Amo  glisten*d  with  returning  day. 
Thus  science  rose ;  and  all  her  troubles  pnst : 
She  hop*d  a  steady,  tranquil  reign  nt  last ; 
But  Faustus  came  (indulge  the  painful  thought) ; 
Were  not  his  cou.itless  volumes  dearly  bought! 
For,  while  to  every  clime  and  class  they  flew. 
Their  worth  diminished  and  their  numbers  grew. 
Some  pressman,  rich  in  Homer's  glowing  page, 
Gould  give  ten  epics  to  one  wondering  nge ; 
A  single  thought  supplied  the  great  design, 
And  clouds  of  Iliads  spread  from  every  line. 
Nor  Homer^s  glowing  page,  nor  Virgil's  firo. 
Coald  one  lone  breast,  with  equal  flame,  inspire, 
But  lost  in  books,  irregular  and  wild. 
Then  poet  wonder'd,  and  the  critic  smiVd: 
The  friendly  smile,  a  bulkier  work  repays; 
For  fools  win  print,  wliile  greater  fools  will  praise. 

Touch'd  with  the  mania,  now,  what  millions  rago 
To  shine  the  laureat  blockheads  of  the  age. 
The  dire  contagion  creeps  thro*  every  grade, 
Qirls,  coxcombs,  peers,  and  patriots  dnve  the  trade : 
And  e*en  the  hina,  his  fruitful  fields  forgot, 
For  rhyme  and  misery  leave  his  wife  and  cot. 
Ere,  to  his  breast,  the  watchful  mischief  spread. 
Content  and  plenty  cheer'd  his  little  shed  * 
And  while  no  thoughts  of  state  perplex'd  his  mind, 
His  harvests  ripening,  and  Pastora  kind, 
He  laugh'd  at  toil,  with  health  and  vigour  bless*d ; 
For  days  of  labor  brought  their  nights  of  rest: 
But  now  in  rags,  ambitious  for  a  name, 
The  fool  of  faction,  and  the  dupe  of  fame, 
His  conscience  haunts  him  with  his  guilty  life, 
His  starving  children,  and  his  ruin'd  wife. 
Thus  swarming  wits,  of  all  materials  made, 
Their  Gothic  hands  on  social  quiet  laid. 
And,  as  they  rave,  unmindful  of  the  storm, 
Call  lust  refinement,  anarchy  reform. 

No  love  to  foster,  no  dear  friend  to  wrong, 
Wild  as  the  mountain  flood,  they  drive  along. 
And  sweep,  remorseless,  every  social  bloom 
To  the  dark  level  of  an  endless  tomb. 

By  arms  assail'd,  we  still  can  arms  oppose. 
And  rescue  learning  from  her  brutal  foes ; 
But  when  those  foes  to  friendship  make  pretence. 
And  tempt  the  judgment  with  the  baits  of  sense. 
Carouse  with  passion,  laugh  at  God's  contronl. 
And  sack  the  little  empire  of  the  soul. 
What  warning  voice  can  save  ?    Alas  I  'tis  o'er. 
The  age  of  virtue  will  return  no  more  ; 
The  doating  world,  its  manly  vigor  flown. 
Wanders  in  mind,  an<l  dreams  on  folly's  throne. 
Come  then,  sweet  bard,  again  the  cause  defend, 
Be  still  the  muses'  and  religion's  friend ; 
Again  the  banner  of  thy  wrath  display, 


And  save  the  world  from  DarwirCs  tinsel  lay 
A  soul  like  thine  no  listless  pause  should  know , 
Truth  bids  thee  strike,  and  virtue  guides  the  blow. 
From  every  conquest  still  more  dreadful  come, 
Till  dulness  fly,  and  folly's  8elf  be  dumb. 
PhiladapMa,  May  18, 1799. 


TO   ▲  BOOIH. 


From  winter  so  dreary  and  long, 
Escap'd,  ah !  how  welcome  the  day, 

Sweet  Bob  with  his  innocent  song. 
Is  return'd  to  his  favourite  spray. 

When  the  voice  of  the  tempest  was  heard. 
As  o'er  the  bleak  mountain  it  pass'd. 

He  hied  to  the  thicket,  poor  biral 
And  shrank  from  the  pitiless  blast. 

By  the  maid  of  the  valley  surveyed, 
Did  she  melt  at  thy  comfortless  lot  ? 

Her  hand,  was  it  stretch'd  to  thy  aid, 
As  thou  pick'dst  at  the  door  of  her  cot  ? 

She  did ;  and  the  wintry  wind. 

May  it  howl  not  around  her  green  grove; 
Be  a  bosom  so  gentle  and  kind. 

Only  fann'd  by  the  breathings  of  love. 

She  did ;  and  the  kiss  of  her  swain. 
With  rapture,  the  deed  shall  requite. 

That  gave  to  my  window  again. 
Poor  Bob  and  his  song  of  delight. 


TO   FANCT. 


Airy  traveller.  Queen  of  Song, 
Sweetest  Fancy,  ever  young, 
I  to  thee  my  soul  resign ; 
All  my  future  life  be  thine : 
Rich  or  beggared,  chain'd  or  free. 
Let  me  live  and  laugh  with  thee. 

Pride  perhaps  may  knock,  and  say, 
"  Rise  thou  sluggard,  come  away :" 
But  can  he  thy  joy  impart. 
Will  he  crown  my  leaping  heart  f 
If  I  banish  hence  thy  smile. 
Will  he  make  it  worth  my  while  ? 

Is  my  lonely  pittance  past, 
Fleeting  good  too  light  to  last. 
Lifts  my  friend  the  latch  no  more, 
Fancy,  thou  canst  all  restore ; 
Thou  canst,  with  thy  airy  shell, 
To  a  palace  raise  my  cell 

At  night  while  stretch'd  on  lowly-bed, 
Wlien  tyrant  tempest  shakes  my  shed, 
And  pipes  aloud ;  how  bless'd  am  I, 
All  cheering  nymph,  if  thou  art  by. 
If  thou  art  by  to  snatch  my  soul 
Where  billows  rage  and  thunders  roll. 

From  cloud,  o'er-peering  mountiin's  brow 

We'll  mark  the  mighty  coil  below. 

While  round  us  innocently  piny 

The  light'ning's  flash,  and  meteor's  ray. 

And,  all  so  sad,  some  spectre  form, 

Is  he:ird  to  moan  amid  the  storm. 

With  thee  to  guide  my  steps  I'll  creep 
In  some  old  haunted  nook  to  sleep, 
Lull'd  by  the  dreai*y  night-bird's  scream. 
That  flito  along  the  wizard  stream. 
And  there,  till  morning  'gins  appear. 
The  tales  of  troubled  spirits  hear. 

Sweet's  the  dawn's  ambiguous  light. 
Quiet  pause  'tween  day  and  night, 
When,  afar,  the  mellow  horn. 
Chides  the  tardy  gaited  morn, 
And  asleep  is  yet  the  gale 
On  sea-beat  mount,  and  river^d  vale. 
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But  the  morn,  tho'  sweet  and  fair. 
Sweeter  is  when  thou  art  there ; 
Hymning  stars  successive  fade, 
Fairies  hurtle  thro*  the  shade, 
Love-lorn  flowers  1  weeping  see. 
If  the  scene  is  touch'd  by  thee. 

When  unclouded  shines  the  day, 
When  my  spirits  dance  and  play. 
To  somd  sunny  bank  we'll  go, 
Where  the  fairest  roses  blow. 
And  in  gamesome  vein  ])repare 
Chaplets  for  thy  spangled  hair. 

Thus  through  life  with  thee  111  glide, 
Happy  still  whate*er  betide, 
And  while  plodding  sots  complain. 
Of  ceaseless  toil  and  slender  gain. 
Every  parsing  hour  shall  be 
Worth  a  golden  age  to  me. 

Then  lead  on,  delightftil  power, 
Lead,  oh !  lead  me  to  Uiy  bower: 
I  to  thee  my  soul  resign. 
All  my  future  life  be  thine. 
Rich  or  beggnr'd,  chained  or  free, 
X/Ct  me  live  and  laugh  with  thee. 

IL  PKXSXBOSO. 

I  hate  this  spungy  world,  with  all  its  store, 
This  bustling,  noisy,  nothingness  of  life. 

This  trenclierous  herd  of  friends  with  hollow  core, 
This  vale  of  sorrow,  and  tliis  field  of  strife. 

Me,  shall  some  little  tranquil  thatch  receive. 
Some  settled  low  content,  remote  from  care, 

iTiere  will  I  pipe  away  the  sober  eve, 
And  laugh  all  day  at  Lady  Fortune  there. 

Why  should  I  mingle  in  the  mazy  rinff. 
Of  drunken  folly  at  the  shrine  of  chance  ? 

Where  insect  pleasure  flits  on  burnished  wing. 
Eludes  our  wishes,  and  keeps  up  the  dance. 

When  in  the  quiet  of  on  humble  home. 
Beside  the  rountain,  or  upon  the  hiU, 

Where  strife  and  care  and  sorrow  never  come, 
I  may  be  free  and  happy,  if  I  will 

SONO. 

Boy,  shut  to  the  door,  and  bid  trouble  begone, 
If  sorrow  approach,  turn  the  key, 
Our  comfort  this  night  from  the  glass  shall  be  drawn, 
Aiud  mirth  our  companion  shall  be. 

Who  would  not  with  pleasure  the  moments  prolong. 
When  tempted  with  Friendship,  Love,  Wine,  and  a 
Song. 

What  art  thou,  kind  power,  that  soft'neet  me  so. 
That  kindlcst  this  lovc-boding  sigh. 
That  bid'st  with  affection,  my  bosom  overflow, 
And  send'st  the  fond  tear  to  my  eye. 

I  know  thee  I  for  ever  thy  visit  prolong. 

Sweet  spirit  of  Friendship,  Love,  Wine,  and  a  Song. 

See  the  joy-waking  influence  rapidly  fly. 
And  spirit  with  spirit  entwine, 
The  effulgence  of  rapture  enamels  each  eye. 
Each  soul  rides  triumphant  like  mine. 

On  a  sea  of  goo<l  humour  floats  gayly  along. 
Surrounded  with  Friendship,  Love,  Wine,  and  a 
Song. 

And  now  to  the  regions  of  Fancy  we  soar, 
Thro*  scenes  of  enchantment  we  stray. 
We  revel  in  transports  untasted  before, 
Or  loiter  with  love  on  the  way. 


Resolv'd  like  good  fellows  the  time  to  prolong, 
That  cheers  us  with  Friendship,  Love,  Wine,  and 
Song. 

For  Friendship,  the  solace  of  mortals  below, 
In  the  thicket  of  life,  loves  a  rose, 
Good  wine  can  content  on  misfortune  bestow. 
And  a  song*s  not  amiss  I  suppose. 

Then  fill,  my  good  fellows,  the  moment  prolong. 
With  a  bumper  to  Friendship,  Love,  Wine,  and 
Song. 

▲  Fuonr  or  famot. 

For  lonely  shades,  and  rustic  bed. 

Let  philosophic  spirits  sigh ; 
I  ask  no  melancholy  shed. 

No  hermit's  dreary  cave,  not  L 

But  where,  to  skirt  some  pleasant  vale. 
Ascends  the  rude  uncultur'd  hill. 

Where  'midst  its  clififs  to  evei^  gale. 
Young  echo  mocks  the  passing  rill: 

Where  spring  thro'  every  merry  year. 
Delighted  trips  her  earliest  round ; 

Sees  all  her  vaned  tiofts  appear, 
And  all  her  fragrant  soul  abound. 

There  let  my  little  villa  rise. 

In  beauty  s  simple  plumage  dreet, 

And  greet  with  songs  the  morning  skies. 
Sweet  bird  of  art,  in  nature's  neat ! 

Descending  there,  on  golden  wing. 
Shall  fancy,  with  her  bounties  roam ; 

And  every  laurell'd  art  shall  bring 
An  offering  fair  to  deck  my  home. 

Green  beds  of  moss,  in  dusky  cells. 
When  twilight  sleeps  from  year  to  year. 

And  fringed  plats,  where  Flora  dwells. 
With  the  wild  wood  shall  neighbour  near. 

The  fairies  thro*  my  walks  shall  roam. 
And  sylphs  inhabit  every  tree; 

Gome  Ariel,  subtlest  spirit,  come, 
III  find  a  blossom  there  for  thee. 

Extended  wide,  the  diverse  scene. 
My  happy  casement  shall  command, 

The  Dusy  farm,  the  pasture  green. 
And  tufts  where  snelter^d  hamlets  stand. 

Some  dingle  oft  shall  court  my  eye 
To  dance  among  the  flow'rets  there. 

And  here  a  lucid  lake  shall  lie, 
Emboes'd  with  many  an  islet  fair. 

From  crag  to  crag,  with  deviona  sweep. 
Some  frantic  flood  shall  headlong  go. 

And,  bursting  o'er  the  dizsy  steep. 
Shall  slumber  in  the  lake  below. 

In  breezy  isles  and  forests  near. 
The  sylvans  oft  their  haunts  shall  leave. 

And  oft  the  torrent  pause  to  hear. 
The  lake-nymph's  song,  at  silent  eve. 

There  shall  the  moon  with  half-shut  eye. 
Delirious,  hear  her  vocal  beam, 

To  fingering  sounds,  responsive  sigh. 
And  bless  the  hermit's  midnight  dream. 

No  magic  weed  nor  poison  fell. 
Shall  tremble  there ;  nor  drug  uncouth. 

To  round  the  mutt'ring  wizard's  spell, 
Or  bathe  with  death  the  serpent's  tooth. 

No  crusted  ditch  nor  festering  fen. 

With  plagues  shall  teem,  a  deadly  broo4 

No  monster  leave  his  niffhtl^  den 
To  lap  the  'wilder'd  pilgnm's  blood 
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But  on  the  roee*^  dewy  brink. 
Each  prismy  tear  shnll  catch  the  gleam. 

And  give  the  infant  bud«  t^  drink, 
The  colours  of  the  morning  beunL 

The  waters  sweet,  from  whispering  wells, 
Shall  loiter  'neath  the  flowery  brake; 

Shall  visit  ofb  the  Naiads*  cells, 
And  hie  them  to  the  silver  lake. 

The  muse  shall  hail,  at  peep  of  dawn, 

Melotlioudly,  the  coming  day  ; 
At  eve  her  song  shall  coothe  the  lawn. 

And  with  the  mountain  echoes  play. 

There  spring  shall  laugli  at  winter's  frown, 
There  summer  blush  for  gamesome  spring. 

And  autumn,  prank'd  in  whcateu  crown. 
His  stores  to  hungry  winter  bring. 

lis  mine !  *tis  mine  I  this  sacred  grove, 
Where  truth  and  beauty  may  recline. 

The  sweet  resort  of  many  a  love ; 
Monimia  come  and  make  it  thine. 

For  thee,  the  bursting  buds  are  ripe, 
The  whistlinff  robin  calls  thee  here, 

To  tliee  complains  the  woodland  pipe ; 
Will  not  my  lov'd  Monimia  heart 

A  fawn  1*11  bring  tliee,  gentle  maid, 
To  gamble  rt>und  thy  pleasant  door ; 

ril  cuU  thee  wreaths  that  ne'er  shnll  fade, 
What  shall  1  say  to  tempt  thee  more? 

The  blush  that  warms  thy  maiden  cheek, 
Thy  morning  eye's  sequester'd  tear. 

For  me,  thy  kindling  passion  speak. 
And  chain  this  subtle  vision  here. 

Spots  of  delight,  and  many  a  day 
Of  summer  love  for  me  shall  shine ; 

In  truth  my  beating  heart  is  gay, 
At  sight  of  that  fond  smile  of  thine. 

Come,  come  my  hive  away  with  me, 
The  morn  of  life  is  hast'ning  by, 

To  this  <iear  scene  we'll  gaily  flee. 
And  sport  us  'neath  the  peaceful  sky. 

And  when  that  awful  day  shall  rise, 

That  sees  thy  cheek  with  age  grow  pale. 

And  the  sonl  failing  in  thine  eyes. 

We'll  sigh  and  quit  the  weeping  vale. 

WILUAM  BAT. 

WiLtiAM  Rat,  one  of  the  "  Algerine  Captives," 
wa^  born  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  about  1772. 
His  father  was  a  fanner  in   moderate  circum- 
8tAnces,and  removing  soon  after  his  son's  birth  to 
a  then  unsettled  part  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
the  latter  had  few  advantages  of  early  education. 
After  experimenting  as  a  schoolmaster  and  coun- 
try shopkeeper,  and  getting  married,  having  lost, 
hv  arriving  too  late  at  Philadelphia,  what  he  calls 
^a  flattering  prospect  of  finding  a  sitnation  as  an 
editor,  at  thirty  dollars  a  month,"  he  shipped,  July 
8,  1803,  "in  a' low  capacity"  on  board  the  U.  8. 
fHgnte   Philadelphia,   Captain    Bainbridge.     On 
Uie  81st  of  October  the  vessel  ran  aground  off 
Tripoli,  was  attacked  by  a  single  gun-boat,  and 
Htriick  her  colors.    The  next  morning  the  sliip 
was  afloat,  bat  her  oflicers  and  crew  were  ashore 
as  prisoners.     They  were  treated  with  groat  se- 
verity, badly  fed  and  lodged,  and  set  to  work  in 
December  at  raising  an  old  wreck  buried  in  the 
aand,  which  they  had  to  shovel  from  under  her 
and  carry  in  baskets  to  the  shore,  working  nliuost 
naked  with  the  water  up  to  their  armpits.    They 
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had  afterwards,  in  March,  to  drag  a  heavy  wagon 
"  five  or  six  miles  into  the  country  over  tne  burn- 
ing sands,  barefoot  and  shirtless,  and  back  again 
loaded  with  timber,  before  they  had  anything  to 
eat,  except  perhaps  a  few  raw  carrots."  Ihey 
were  imprisoned  antil  June  3, 1805,  when  articles 
of  peace  were  signed  and  the  prisoners  shipped 
for  home  the  next  day.  Roy  was  madu  captain^s 
clerk  of  the  Essex,  and  laure^ite  for  the  next  fourth 
of  July,  when  the  following  song  by  him  "  was 
sung  at  table  by  consul  Lear,  and  encored  three 
or  four  times." 

Hail  Independence  I  hail  once  more  I 
To  meet  tnee  on  a  foreign  shore, 

Our  hearts  and  souls  rejoice ; 
To  see  thy  sons  assembled  here. 
Thy  name  is  rendered  doubly  dear — 

More  charming  is  thy  voice. 

A  host  of  heroes  bright  with  fame, 
A  Preble  and  Decatur's  name, 

Our  grateful  songs  deaiand; 
And  let  our  voices  loudly  rise, 
At  £!aton's  daring  enterprise. 

And  red  victorious  hand. 

^jHI  recreant  horde  of  barbVous  foes, 
#<■>  deathless  heroes  bled  t*  oppose. 

Can  never  stand  the  test, 
HImii  grappled  with  our  dauntless  tars, 
TMt  crescent  wanes  beside  our  stars. 

And  quickly  sinks  to  rest. 

Tby  spirit,  bom  in  darkest  times, 
niimies  the  world's  remotest  climes. 
Where'er  thy  champions  tread 


Like  lightning  flash'il  on  Barb'ry's  plains-— 
DissoWd  the  groaning  captive's  cli.iins. 
And  struck  the  oppressor  dead. 

Hail  Independence !  glorious  day. 
Which  chased  the  clouds  of  night  away. 

That  o'er  our  country  hung ; 
Re-tune  the  voice,  and  let  us  hear 
The  song  encore — a  hmder  cheer 

Resound  from  every  tongue. 

Huzza!  may  freedom's  banners  wave. 
Those  banners  that  have  freed  the  slave 

With  new  all-conau'ring  charms; 
Till  nature's  works  in  death  shnll  rest 
And  never  may  the  Tar  be  pressed 

But  in  his /air  ones  ann*. 

Tlie  Essex,  after  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean, 
reached  home  August,  18  Ki.  Her  poet  published 
an  account  of  his  adventures  a  few  months  after. 
He  served  in  the  militia  at  Plattsburg  in  1812, 
and  after  several  removes  settled  down  with  hia 
family  in  tlie  village  of  Onondaga  Court-House. 
In  1821  he  published  at  Auburn  a  small  volnme 
of  "  Poems  on  various  subjecti*,  religious,  mond, 
sentimental,  and  humorous,"  with  a  sketcii  of  his 
life. 

JOSIAH  QUINCY. 

Tire  will  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing bequest:  "I  give  to  my  son,  when  he 
shall  arrive  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  Algern(m 
Sidney's  works,  John  Ixx;ke's  work)*,  I»rd  Hacon*8 
works,  (Jordon's  Tacitus,  and  Cato*8  Letters. 
May  the  spirit  of  lil)erty  rest  ujwn  him  I"  Tlie 
son  has  entereil  ufHrn  the  full  fruiticm  and  has 
made  good  use  of  this  legacy.  His  long  life  haa 
been  devuted  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge, 
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to  the  instruction  of  others  in  the  good  doctrines 
those  good  books  have  taught,  while  tlie  "  spirit  of 
liberty ^^  now  rests  like  a  sunset  halo  on  that  aged 
head.  Whenever  we  read  of  an  assemblage  in 
his  native  city,  convened  by  the  rallying  call  of 
liberty,  we  find  a  portion  <»f  its  record  earnest' 
wonls,  which  he  has .  come  forth  from  his  retire- 
ment to  utter.  Even  those  who  differ  from  him 
widely  in  opinion,  as  in  domicile,  must,  or  should, 
respect  the  energy  and  good  intent  of  the  old 
statesman  and  scholar. 


Z^lU^c^te^^ 


^^ 


Josiah  Quincy  was  born  in  1772,  prepared  for 
college  at  the  PiiilHps  Academy  in  Andover,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1790.  Ilis  Commence- 
ment oration  was  on  the  "  Ideal  Superiority  of  the 
f)resent  age  in  Literature  and  Politics."  He  studied 
aw  with  the  Hon.  Judge  Tudor,  and  in  1797 
married  Eliza,  daughter  of  John  Morton,  a  mer- 
chant of  New  York.  In  1804  he  was  elected  to 
tlie  State  Senate,  and  in  1805  to  Congress,  where 
he  remained  until  1813.  He  was  wannly  opposed 
to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  prophesied  a 
dissolution  of  the  Unit)n  as  the  result  of  an  en- 
largement of  the  Confederacy  beyond  its  limits  at 
the  time  of  the  fonnation  of  the  Constitution. 
He  was  also  an  opponent  of  the  Embargo.  One 
of  his  8i)eeche8  on  this  topic  contains  an  eloquent 
though  somewhat  ornate  passage. 

They  who  introduced  it  abjured  it  They  who 
advocated  it  did  not  wish,  and  searcely  knew,  its 
use;  And  now  that  it  is  said  to  be  extended  over  us, 
no  man  in  this  nation,  who  values  his  reputation, 
will  take  his  Bible  oath  that  it  is  in  effectual  and 
legal  operation.  There  is  an  old  riddle,  on  a  coffin, 
(said  Mr.  Quincy,)  which  I  presume  we  all  learnt 
when  we  were  boys,  that  is  as  perfect  a  representa- 
tion of  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  state  of  this 
thing  colled  non-uiterconrse,  as  is  possible  to  be 
conceived : 

There  was  a  man  bespoke  a  thing, 
Which,  when  the  maker  home  did  bring, 
That  same  maker  did  refiiee  It, — 
The  man  that  spoke  for  it  did  not  use  tt, — 
And  he  who  had  it  did  not  know 
Whpther  he  had  it,  yea  or  no. 

« 

True  it  is,  that  if  this  non-intercourse  shall  ever  be, 
in  reality,  subtended  over  us,  the  similitude  will  fail, 
in  a  material  point.  The  poor  tenant  of  the  coffin 
is  if^norant  of  bis  state.  But  the  poor  people  of  the 
United  8tates  will  be  literally  buried  alive  io  non- 
intercourse,  and  realize  the  grave  closing  on  them- 
selves and  their  hopes,  with  a  full  ami  cruel  (con- 
sciousness of  all  the  horrors  of  their  condition. 

His  speech  on  the  influence  of  government  pa- 
tronage, delivered  January  1,  1811,  attracted 
much  attention.  "  It  ought,"  said  John  Quincy 
Adnms,  "  to  be  hung  up  in  every  office  of  every 
office-holder  in  the  Union."  He  describes  the 
office  hunters. 

Let  now,  one  of  your  great  office-holders — a  col- 
lector of  the  customs,  a  marshal,  a  commissioner  of 
loans,  a  post-master  in  one  of  your  cities,  or  any  of- 
ficer, agent,  '•r  (actor,  for  your  territories,  or  public 


lands,  or  person  holding  a  place  of  minor  distinction, 
but  of  considerable  protit — ^be  called  u|>on  to  pay  the 
lost  great  debt  of  nature.  The  poor  wan  shall  hardly 
be  dead, — he  shall  not  be  cold, — long  before  the 
corpse  is  in  the  coffin,  the  moil  shall  be  crowded  to 
repletion  with  letters,  certificates,  recommendations, 
and  representations,  and  every  species  of  sturdy, 
sycophantic  solicitation,  by  whicn  obtrusive  men- 
dicity seeks  charity- or  invites  compassion.  Why, 
sir,  we  hear  the  clamor  of  the  craving  animals  at  the 
treasury-trough  here  in  this  capitoL  Such  running, 
such  jostling,  such  wriggling,  such  clambering  over 
one  another's  backs,  such  squealir  g  because  the  tub 
is  so  narrow  and  the  company  so  ccowdetl  I  ^'o«  sir ; 
let  us  not  tidk  of  stoical  anathy  towards  the  thin^ 
of  the  national  treasury  either  in  this  people,  or  in 
the  representatives,  or  senators. 

Without  meaning,  in  this  place,  to  cast  any  par- 
ticnlar  reflections  upon  this,  or  upon  anv  other 
executive,  this  I  will  say,  that  if  no  additional 
guards  are  provided,  and  now,  after  the  spirit  of 
party  has  brought  into  so  full  activity  the  spirit  of 
patronage,  there  never  will  be  a  president  of  these 
United  states,  elected  by  means  now  in  use.  who,  if 
he  deals  honestly  with  himself,  i^ill  not  be  able,  on 
quitting,  to  address  his  presidential  chair  os  John 
lalstaff  addressed  Prince-Hal :  **  Before  1  ki.ew  thee 
I  knew  nothing,  and  now  I  am  but  little  better  tlioo 
one  of  the  wicked."  llie  possession  of  that  station, 
under  the  reign  of  party,  will  make  a  man  so  ac- 
ouainted  with  the  corrupt  principles  of  human  con- 
duct,— he  will  behold  our  nature  in  so  hui  gry,  and 
shivering,  and  craving  a  state,  and  be  compelled  so 
constantly  to  observe  the  solid  rewards  daily  de- 
manded by  way  of  compensation  for  outnigeoos  pa- 
triotism,— that,  if  he  escape  out  of  that  atmosphere 
without  partakine  of  its  corruption,  he  must  be  below 
or  above  the  ordinary  condition  of  mortal  n.nture. 
Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  he  should  remain  altogeth<^ 
uninfected  ? 

Mr.  Quincy  was  an  opponent  of  the  war  of 
1812,  and  soon  after  his  election  to  the  Senate  of 
his  state,  June,  1813,  gave  a  decided  proof  of  his 
opposition  by  offiiring  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution  in  reference  to  the  gallant  conduct  of 
Captain  Lawrence  in  the  destruction  of  the  Bri- 
tish ship  of  war  Peacock  by  the  sloop  Hornet. 

Whereas^  It  has  been  found  that  former  resohh 
tions  of  this  kind,  passed  on  similar  occasions,  relati?e 
to  other  officers  engnged  in  similar  service,  have 
given  great  discontent  to  many  of  the  good  people 
of  this  commonwealth,  it  being  considered  by  tlicm 
as  an  encouingeiuent  and  excitement  to  the  counte- 
nance of  the  present  unjust,  unnecessary,  and  ini- 
quitous war;  and,  on  this  account,  the  Senate  of 
Massachusetts  have  deemed  it  tlieir  duty  to  refrain 
from  acting  on  the  said  proposition.  And  whereas, 
this  deteiuiination  of  the  Senate  may,  without  ex- 
planation, be  misconstrued  into  an  intentional  sliffht 
of  Capt.  I^wrence,  and  a  denial  of  his  pnrticiuar 
merits,  the  SSenate  therefore  deem  it  their  duty  to 
declare  that  they  have  a  high  sense  of  the  naval  skill 
and  military  and  civil  virtues  of  Capt«  James  Law- 
rence ;  and  they  have  been  withheld  from  acting  oo 
said  proposition  solely  from  considerations  relative 
to  the  nature  and  principle  of  the  present  war :  ood, 
to  the  end  that  all  misapprehension  on  this  subject 
muv  be  obviated.  Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
of  Massachusetts,  that,  in  a  war  like  the  preiont, 
waged  without  justifinble  cause,  and  prosecuted  in  a 
manner  which  indicates  that  conquest  and  ambition 
are  its  real  motives,  it  is  not  becoming  a  moral  aod 
t-oligious  people  to  express  any  approbatk>n  of  mili* 
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tuj  or  naval  ezploiti  which  are  not  immediatelv 
connected  with  the  defence  of  onr  sea-coast  and  soil 

Both  were  afterwards,  Januair  28,  1824,  by  a 
vote  of  the  body  expunged  from  its  records. 

Mr.  Quincy  remained  in  the  Senate  until  1821, 
and  in  1822-^  was  a  member  of  tlie  Ilouse.  In 
1822  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Municipal 
Court,  but  resigned  the  office  on  his  election  us 
Mayor  of  Boston  in  1828.  lie  held  the  office 
until  he  declined  a  re-election  in  December,  1828. 
The  House  of  Industry,  the  Ilouse  for  the  Refor- 
mation of  Juvenile  Ofl^nden^  the  admirable  mar- 
ket-house which  bears  his  name,  the  efficient  Fire 
Department  of  the  city,  and  numerous  important 
streets  and  avenuefs  are  some  of  the  monuments 
of  his  vigorous  administration.  He  was  to  be 
Heen  throughout  his  mayoralty  traversing  tlie 
streets  and  lanes  at  daybreak  on  horseback,  per- 
sonally inspecting  their  condition,  and  in  every 
other  department  of  duty  was  equally  active. 

In  January,  1829,  Mr.  Quincy,  to  use  his  own 
exprerision,  was  CiUled  from  the  ''  dust  and  clamor 
of  the  capitol'*  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. He  was  as  much  surpri!»ed  at  the  appoint- 
ment, he  said,  ^^  as  if  he  had  received  a  call  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Old  South  Church."  He 
delivered  his  inangund  address  in  Latin  on  the 
second  of  June,  and  retained  the  office  until  his 
resignation  in  1845,  his  academic  rule  being 
marked  by  the  same  zeal  and  prosperity  which 
had  attended  his  civic  sway.  During  its  course 
debts  were  paid,  endowments  secured,  buildings 
renovated,  and  the  general  efficiency  of  the  an- 
cient institution  largely  promoted. 

Since  his  retirement  from  Harvard  Mr.  Quincy 
has  not  held  any  public  office.  He  is  often,  how- 
ever, called  upon  to  preside  at  assemblages  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  is  always  ready  to  lend  the 
great  influence  which  a  long  Hfe  of  honorable 
public  service  has  added  to  the  ancestral  honors 
of  his  name  in  the  furtherance  of  measures  which 
he  deems  of  national  l>enefit.  He  is  often  present 
on  occasions  of  public  festivity,  enjoying  a  well 
deserved  reputation  as  an  after  dinner  speaker  and 
wit  One  of  his  happy  epigrams  is  roconled  in 
the  cUary  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Buckminster. 

President  Nott  preached  in  Brattle  Street  Church ; 
tlie  fullest  nndieiice  ever  known  thoro,  except  on  or- 
diuu  lion-day.     Epigram  made  on  by  Josiah  Quincy. 

Delight  and  instruction  Iuta  people,  I  wot, 
Wbo  In  seeing  nut  see,  aod  in  beting  hear  not 

At  a  dinner  given  soon  after  the  completion  of 
the  Quincy  market.  Judge  Story  gave  the  toast, 
**  May  the  fame  of  our  honored  Mayor  prove  as 
durable  as  the  material  of  which  the  beautiful 
market-house  is  constructed."  Quincy  instantly 
responded,  ^^That  stupendous  monument  of  the 
wiadom  of  our  forefathers,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States ;  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  may 
It  be  raised  one  Story  higher."  The  same  distin- 
guished name  was  used  in  a  still  happier  manner 
at  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  dinner,  after  tlie  institution 
of  the  Story  Associaticm,  when  Mr.  Quincy  pro- 
posed "The  Mem)»ers  of  the  Bar;  Let  them  rise 
as  high  as  they  may  tliey  can  never  rise  higher 
than  on«i  Story."  H'j  once  remarked  of  bin  college, 
^May  it,  like  the  roval  mail  packets,  distribute 
good  letters  over  our  land." 


I       When  Wirt  visited  Boston  in  1829  he  was  re- 
!  ceived  by  Quincy,  who,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
;  sation,  asked  him  in  which  college  he  had  gradu- 
I  ated.    Wirt  in  a  letter  at  the  time  teUs  the 
!  sequel.     ^^  I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  I  had  never 
i  been  a  student  of  any  college.    A  shade  of  em- 
.  barrassment,  scarcely  perceptible,  just  flitted  across 
.  his  countenance ;  but  he  recovered  in  an  instant, 
and  added  most  graoefuUy,  ^  upon  my  word  yon 
furni^  a  very  strong  argument  against  the  utililr 
of  a  college  education.^     Was  not  this  neatly  said, 
and  very  much  in  the  style  of  Bishop  Madison?*** 
Mr.  Quincy,  in  addition  to  his  other  public  ser- 
vices, is  the  author  of  several  important  volumes. 
His  Memoir  of  Jo»iah  Quincy,  Jr.,  published  in 
1825,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  express  our 
obligations  to  in  writing  an  account  of  that  dis- 
tinguished patriot.     It  is  an  admirable  monument 
of  filial  reverence.     His  History  af  Bartardi 
has  rendered  a  similar  service  to  our  article  on 
that  Univeriity.    His  Centennial  Address  on  the 
TvDo  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement 
of  Boston^  1880,  and  History  of  the  Boston  Athe- 
mtum^  with  Biographical  Notices  of  its  devoted 
Ibuuders,l  are  equally  valuable  oontributions  to 
civic  and  Uterary  nistory.§ 

JOHN  LATHBOP, 

The  son  of  a  minister  at  Boston,  of  tlie  same 
name,  |  was  born  in  that  city  in  January,  1772 ; 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1789 ;  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  Christopher  Gore;  cominenbwl 
the  practice  of  the  profession,  and  }n  1797  re- 
moved to  Dedham.  The  society  of  Fisher  Ames 
and  the  appointment  of  clerk  of  Norfolk  c<mnty 
did  not  long  retain  him  there.  He  returned  to 
Boston,  and  lived  among  the  wits,  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  Jr.,  Charles  Prentiss,T  and  others,  con- 
*  - 

•  Kennedy's  Memoirs  of  Wirt,  iL  STO. 
t  Cambridge.  1840. 
i  Cambridge.  1861. 

{  Loring's  Hundred  Boston  Orators,  pp.  K8-fTB. 
I  John  Lathrop,  1740-181A,  was  bom  in  Nonrleh,  Ct; 
studied  at  Princeton ;  assiAted  Wbeelook  in  his  Indian  school, 
at  Lebanon ;  was  ordained  and  became  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church  in  Boston.  He  published  a  number  of  ordination  and 
occasional  discourses,  amongst  otliers  an  Historical  Discourse 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Centurv,  which  are 
enumerated  byAllen.  Joseph  Lathrop,  another  aivine  of  the 
ikmilf ,  1781-1821,  was  also  bom  at  Norwicli ;  studied  at  Yale, 
and  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  West  Springfield,  Maso.  His 
ministerial  life  extended  over  sixty-three  years.  His  pub- 
lished sermons  form  a  large  collection,  a  portion  of  which  were 
issued  in  seren  volumes;  one  of  them,  a  posthumous  publi- 
cation, containing  his  Aiitobioffrapby,  '^a  production,*^  says 
Allen,  '*  renuu-kable  for  Its  simplicity  and  condor.** 

%  Buckingham,  in  his  Newspaper  Reminlscenoea,  has  traeed 
the  career  of  Prenti9S  through  a  series  of  Journals  with  which 
be  was  conn<c'ed.    He  was  bora  in  ITTi.  the  son  of  the  Ber. 
Caleb  Prentiss,  minister  of  Reading,  Mass. :  studied  at  Har- 
rard.  and  upon  leaving  college,  edited,  in  1795,  the  Rural  iU- 
poftUory,  at  Leominster,  Mask,  a  weekly  paper  of  a  literary 
character,  and  ** short  lived.**    One  of  his  sportive  eflTusions  in 
this  JourasJ  was  a  **  will**  In  verse,  written  in  emulation  of  a 
similar  college  production  of  the  wit  Biglow.     The  humor 
turns  upon  a  custom  of  Harvard,  of  the  transmission  of  a  Jack- 
knife  from  the  osrliest  noember  of  one  senior  class  to  the  ugli- 
est member  of  the  next    The  verses  mav  be  found  in  Buck- 
I    ingham,  II.  809.    A  CotU^^tkm.  of  Fugitioe  Smaya,  in  Pro^ 
and  V>r9e^  was  published  by  Prentiss  at  Leominster,  In  1797 
'   —a  pleasant  volume.     When  the  Repository  expired.  Prentiss 
'    published  77k«  Political  Focua  at  the  same  place;  afterwards, 
'    77«u)  WasMngtan  Federalitl,  at  Georgetown,  D.a ;  the  AnH' 
I    Dfmocrat  at  Baltimore,  and  in  the  same  dty  a  Uterary  paper, 
'    Ths  CkUd  of  PaUoM.    This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  oen- 
i    tury.    In  1804  he  visited  England.    In  1809  be  published  7%# 
7%iia«,  a  theatrical  paper  of  a  brief  existence.  After  1810  be  re- 
ported  the  Conirresslonal  proceedlnfcs  at  Washington,  and  edited 
'   Vtie  huUpfmdeni  American,    Inl^8,aLlf!Bor  General  Eaton 
'   trtixn  his  pen  was  publlsbed  at  Brooklleld.    In  1817  and  1818  be 
edited  the  Virginia  Patriot,  at  Bichmond.    He  died  in  Brim- 
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tributing,  with  them,  to  the  Federal  Boston  Gd- 
zette.  Sainnel  L.  Knapp,  who  wan  eubaeqnentiy 
ounnected  with  that  joumAJ,  anil  who  lioa  foi^ 
ntBhed  a  genial  acuiiuut  of  Lathrop,  taji,  tliat  a 
differenoe  of  taste  led  to  an  encounter  between 
the  jonng  anthora ; — "  Lathrop  waa  modeat, 
teamed,  and  poetical,  but  had  much  less  of  the 
irnlor  of  ^niua  and  the  sparkling  of  wit  than 
Pune,  but  more  chaatity  of  style  and  more  me- 
thod in  Ills  coiiipnsitiang  and  conTereatiana.  Pren- 
tiss was  ensy,  faraibar,  good-natured,  and  poeti- 
cal, and  amused  himself  nt  the  parade  of  learn- 
ing in  Paine,  and  langhed  at  tlie  sentimental  so- 


oonraged  in  this  field,  Lathrop,  in  1799,  embarked 
to  tiT  his  foi'tunea  in  BritiiiK  India,  where  he 
establiabed  a  school  at  CslciitCA.  Enapp  relates 
a  propositioD  wliich  he  niado  to  the  government 
tlrare,  and  its  reception.  "  In  the  ardor  of  his 
zeal  for  instructing  the  rising  generation  of  Cal- 
cutta, he  presented  to  the  Governor-General,  the 
Haitjuia  of  Wellesley,  a  plan  of  an  institution  at 
which  the  youths  of  India  might  receive  an  edu- 
cation, witiiout  going  to  En^nd  for  tbat  pur- 
pose. In  an  interview  with  Lis  lordsliip,  Latirop 
urged,  with  great  fervency  and  eloquence,  the 
advantages  that  he  believed  would  flow  from  a 
seminary  well  endowed  and  properly  |>atronized 
by  the  government,  on  such  a  plan  as  lie  recom- 
mended ;  but  his  lordship  opposed  the  plan,  and 
in  his  decided  and  vehement  manner  replied :  '  No, 
no,  sir,  India  h  and  ever  ought  to  be  a  colony  of 
Great  Britain;  tlie  seeds  of  indejiendence  must 


tened  your  revolutioa  halT  a  century.' "  Besides 
hia  occupations  as  a  teacher,  Lathrop  wrote  for 
tlie  Calcutta  papers  the  Sirearrah  and  tlie  Poit, 
but  he  found  the  newspaper  s3~stcm  under  tlie 
government  censorship  as  restricted  as  the  edu- 
catioiiaL 

He  returned  to  America  in  1B19,  projected 
"  a  literary  journal  on  an  extensive  plan,  but  did 
not  carry  it  into  execution.  He  then  brought  his 
stock  of  literary  resources  into  use  as  teacher  of 
a  school  in  Boston ;  "  wrote  in  the  pagiers ;  deli- 
rered  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  and  gave  the 
public  several  songs  and  orations  for  festive  and 
masonic  purpose;*."  Tired  of  this  unsatisfactory 
career  he  passed  to  the  South,  where  he  took  up 
his  reaidence  intheDiilriet  of  Columbia,  pursuing 
his  old  occnpaljons  as  a  teacher,  writer,  and  lec- 
turer, and  securing  an  employment  in  the  post- 
offioe.  He  died  at  Georgetown.  January  30, 
1820. 

The  wriUngB  of  Lathrop  have  never  been  ool- 
lectfid.  They  consist  of  his  philoBophieal  lectures, 
several  orations,  a  number  of  occasional  poems, 
e  of  greater  scope,  which  he 


following  year.  This  was  entitled  tlie  Sp«ech  »J 
Cauttonieut,  or  an  Iiidiaa  Tradition.*  It  b  de- 
dicated "to  his  Eieellency  the  most  noble  Rich 
aril,  Marquis  Welledcy,  K.P."  The  author  fuiv 
nislies  the  "  argument "  of  the  poem,  "  ConnoTii- 
cus.  Sachem  of  the  Karraghauaett*,  having  n^aclied 
his  eighty-fourth  year  at  a  time  a  little  aiitcriof 
to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  finding  hi* 
infirmities  dtilj  inerfasing,  a.'seinbled  his  peopl* 
round  the  council  tire,  and  previons  to  the  act  of 
resigning  his  authority  to  his  nephew,  delivered 
an  a<1drc!is,  in  which  he  infonucd.  them  of  their 
nature,  oripn,  and  approaching  fate."  The  hero 
is  introduced  with  dipiity,  amidst  the  council  of 
chiefs,  at  the  senate  tire. 

At  length — tcrene,  CauuoiiicQa  arose, 
The  patriot  Sachem  at  tlie  rude  domain, 
the  blessings  of  his  reign: — 


If  mine  ha»  been  a  mild,  propitiona  evsy. 
And  light  your  ta,-^l£  to  folluw  and  obey, 
Return  to  God  your  thanks  I     My  time  U  part  ^- 
I  link  before  the  cold  and  wintry  bluL 

To  fertile  realtos  Fliaste, 
Compared  with  which  your  gardens  are  a  waste; 
There,  in  full  bloom  eteranl  Spring  nbidee. 
And  awarraiiig  fishes  gliJe  through  aiure  tidea. 

The  origin  of  "  the  Pagan  Pantheon  "  is  thm 
discloseil,  how  a  spirit  was  placed  in  the  sun  siul 
another  in  the  sea,  and  in  the  fire,  witli  a  Gaece»- 
sion  of  river  gods,  when  beasta  and  fishes  wei« 
fonuoil,  and  the  gignntic  mammoth,  with  whom 
the  primeval  deity  has  a  struggle. 

Creation  groaii'd  when  with  Imborious  birth, 
Hanunotli  wsa  born  to  nile  his  pnretit  earth, — 
Manunothl  I  tremble  while  my  voice  recoants. 
His  siie  that  tonr^r'd  o'er  all  our  misty  mounts, — 
Hia  weight  a  bslsnce  for  yon  pine-crowned  hills, 
On  whoae  broad  froi^t  baU  heaven  in  dew  distils  ; — 
His  motions  forced  the  starry  spheres  to  shake. 
The  sea  to  roni — the  «i>lid  lud  to  quake, 
Hia  breath  a  whirlwind.     From  his  angry  eye, 
(laab'd  flamea  like  fires  that  light  the  northertiakT: 
The  noblest  river  scarce  supplied  him  ilriuk, — 
Kor  fowl,  the  herds  that  grazed  along  is  brink  ; — 
Trampling  through  forests  would  the  mmifter  pM^ 
Breasting  the  stoutest  oaks  like  blades  of  graasl 

Creation  fini^ed,  God  a  gnbhath  kept. 
And  twiee  two  buniired  moons  profoundly  slept; 
At  length  from  calm  and  uiidistuibed  repo*e. 
With  kind  iuteiil  the  tire  of  nature  rose;— 
Northward  he  bent  his  course,  with  parent  care. 
To  view  his  creatures  and  his  love  deelnre. 
To  bless  the  works  hia  wisdom  erst  had  plnnn'd. 
And  with  fresh  bounties  fill  the  grateliit  land. 
Hoar  PaumpeguBsit  swell'd  with  conscious  pride. 
And  bore  the  Almighty  o'er  each  looming  tide; 
Sweet  flowering  bushes  sprang  where'erhe  troi 
And  groves,  and  vnles,  and  mounliuDS,  hoifd  their 
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With  more  effolgeiit  beams  Keesuckquand  shone, 
And  lent  to  night  a  splendor  like  his  own. 
Xhns  moved  the  deity.     But  vengeful  wrath. 
Soon  gatlier^d  awful  glooms  arouud  his  path. 
Approaching  near  to  Mammoth's  wide  domain, 
fie  yiew'd  theravnge  of  the  tyrant's  reign. 
Not  the  giiunt  wolf,  nor  cougar  fierce  and  wild, 
Escaped  the  tusks  that  all  tlie  fields  despoiVd , 
No  beast  that  ranged  the  valle}^,  plain  or  wood. 
Was  spared  by  earth's  fell  chief  and  his  insatiate 

brood. 
Nor  did  just  anger  rest     Behold,  a  storm 
Of  sable  horrors  clothe  the  eternars  form. 
Loud  thunders  burst  while  forked  lightnmgs  dart, 
And  endi  red  bolt  transfixed  a  Mammoth's  heart. 
Tall  eedars  erash'd  beneath  them  falling  prone. 
And  heaven  rebellow'd  with  their  dying  groan. 
So,  undermined  by  inward  fires,  or  time, 
^me  craggy  mount  that  long  has  tower'd  sublime, 
Tumbles  in  ruins  with  tremendous  sound. 
And  spreads  a  horrible  destruction  round ; 
The  trembling  land  through  all  its  caverns  roars, 
And  ocean  hoarsely  draws  his  billows  from  the 

shores. 
'  Mammoth,  meanwhile,  opposed  his  maily  hide. 
And  shagged  front,  that  thunderbolts  defied ; 
Celestial  arms  from  his  rough  head  he  shook. 
And  trampling  with  his  hoofs,  the  blunted  weapons 

broke. 
At  length,  one  shnfb  discharged  with  happier  aim, 
Fieived  his  huge  side  and  wrapp'd  his  bulk  in 

flame. 
Mad  with  the  anguish  of  the  burning  wound. 
With  furious  speed  he  raged  along  the  ground. 
And  pass'd  Ohio's  billows  with  a  bound, — 
Thence,  o'er  Wabash  and  Illinois  he  flew, — 
Deep  to  their  beds  the  river  gods  withdrew 
AfTnghted  nature  trembled  as  he  fled, 
And  Grod  alone,  continued  free  from  dread. 
Mammoth  in  terrors — awfully  sublime, 
like  somd  vast  comet,  blazing  from  our  clime, 
Impetuous  rush'd.     O'er  Allegany's  brow 
He  leap'd,  and  howling  plung'd  to  wilds  below ; 
There,  in  immortal  anguish  he  remains, 
No  peace  he  knows,; — no  balm  can  ease  his  pains ; 
And  oft  his  voice  appals  the  chieftain's  breast, 
lake  hollow  thunders  murmuring  from  the  west, — 
To  every  Sachem  dreadful  truths  reveal?. 
And  monarchs  shudder  at  its  solemn  pe..l:\. 
Such  is  the  punishment,  by  righteous  fate. 
The  dread  avenger  of  each  injured  state. 
Reserved  for  tyrant  chiefs,  who  madly  dare 
Oppress  the  tnbes  committed  to  their  care. 
Almighty  wrath  pursues  them  for  their  deeds,—- 
They  stab  their  souls  in  every  wretch  that  bleeds. 
The  hideous  wound  eternal  siiall  endure, — 
Remorse,  despair, — alas,  what  skill  can  cure  I 

Mamtnoth  being  thus  overpowered,  man  and 
woman  ore  then  brought  on  the  scene : 

There  God  retired,  elate,  from  Mammoth's *deatli, 

Form'd  man  of  oak,  and  quickeneil  him  with  breath. 

Moulding  the  wood  according  to  his  will. 

Nine  moons  his  plastic  hands  employed  their  skilL 

Life's  vital  fount  within  the  breast  he  plac'd. 

And  Rea'w>n's  seat  the  brain's  nice  fabric  grac'd, 

Superior  wisdom  beaming  from  his  face, 

Proclaim'd  the  lord  of  earth  and  all  its  race. 

Erect  and  tall  the  new  Cx)mmander  strode, 

In  shape  and  motion  noble  as  a  god. 

His  eye  the  spirit  intellectual  fir'd. 

His  ample  heart  no  vulgar  joys  desir'd. 

For  there,  though  chief,  unrivall'd  and  alone. 

Had  emulation  fiz'd  her  blazing  throne. 


Next  to  complete  th'  Eternal's  glorious  plan, 
Sweet  woman  rose,  the  sole  compeer  of  man. 
Her  voice  was  soft  as  Philomela's  note. 
When  Evening's  shades  o'er  flowery  vnllies  float ; 
Her  lips  breath'd  fragrance,  like  the  breeze  of  mom. 


And  silken  skin  adoru'd  her  waving  form. 

Whose    glossing    texture    touch'd, — so   smooth,   so 

warm. 
Through   the  thrill'd    breast  diffused    a  rapt'rous 

glow. 
And  bade  the  blood  with  amorous  phrenzy  flow. 
She,  like  the  skies,  which  gazing  tnbes  ailore, 
Two  beauteous  orbs  upon  her  bosom  bore. 
Whose  charms  united,  bless'd  continual  view, 
While  heaven's  lights  singly  deck'd  tlie  expansive 

blue. 
Giving  all  seasons  of  man's  life  to  prove. 
The  bliss  of  constant  and  unfading  love  ; 
Perfect  she  shone,  the  fairest  and  the  best — 
Of  all  God's  works  the  paragon  confeft 
This  pair,  the  parents  of  our  race  design'd, 
The  solemn  rites  of  holy  wedlock  joined ; 
From  their  embraces,  sprang  forth  at  a  birth. 
Of  different  bcx,  two  more  to  people  earth. 
Thence,  still  proceeding,  num'rous  children  smil'd* 
And  gladden  d  with  their  sports  the  shady  wild. 
Till  Pangautemisk  held  paternal  reign. 
O'er  the  tlirong'd  forest  and  the  busy  plain. 

An  Indian  legend  of  Oswego  follows,  and  the 
poem  closes  with  a  prophecy  of  the  coming 
Empire. 

Lathrop^s  several  addresses  and  orations  Were : 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1796,  for  the  town  author- 
ities of  Boston;  on  the  same  anniversary,  in  1798, 
at  Dedham  ;  a  Masonic  Address  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  June  24,  1811;  an  Address  before  the 
Associated  Instructors  of  Youth,  in  Boston  and 
vicinity,  on  the  First  Anniversary  of  the  Institu- 
tion, August  19,  1818  ;  Monody  Sacred  to  the 
Memory  of  John  L.  Abbot,  who  died  Oct.  17, 
1B14.  He  also  published  the  Pocket  Register 
and  Free  Mason's  Anthology,  in  1813.*  Of  his 
occasional  vei*ses,  Knapp  quotes  the  following 

ODB  rOS  TIIK  TWXXTIEm  AXNIVBB8ARV  OF  TDK  MASSA- 
CIIUSETTS  CItARITADLE  FIBS  SOCIETY. 

If  on  the  haughty  warrior's  brow. 

Is  plac'd  the  crown  of  deathless  faiie ; 
And  earth's  applauding  lords  bestow. 

Their  prouaest  titles  on  his  name  ; 
Oh  say,  shall  glory's  partial  hand, 

Witlihold  the  meea  to  pity  due. 
When  plaintive  sorrow's  grateful  band 

For  wreaths  to  deck  their  patrons  sue. 

A  tear-enamelled  chai)let  weave. 

Round  Bowdoin's  venerated  urn. 
Where  all  the  patriot  virtues  grieve. 

And  votive  lamps  of  science  burn  ; 
Sweet  charity  on  Uussell's  tomb, 

A  shower  of  vernal  flow'rets  throws  ; — 
And  bays  of  fadeless  verdure  bloom 

O'er  classic  Minot's  calm  repose. 

New  England's  worthies  grace  the  pyre. 
Where  Belknap  soar'd  for  ever  blest ! 

Religion  lights  her  hallow'd  fire, 
Where  pious  Stillman's  relics  rest, — 


^  Knspp's  American  Blnznphy.    Lorlng's  Boston  Orators, 
pp.  255-t.    Allen's  Biog.  Diet 
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Why  mourns  the  Muse  with  tearful  eyes, 
while  pondering' o*er  the  roll  of  death  ? 

Afresh  her  keenest  sorrows  rise. 
With  Emerson's  departed  breath ! 

Ah  I  Heaven  again  demands  its  own. 

Another  fatal  shaft  is  sped. 
And  genius,  friendship,  learning,  mourn 

Their  Buckminster  among  the  dead ! 
To  Eliot's  tomb,  ye  Muses,  bring 

Fresh  roses  from  the  brenthii.ff  wild, 
Wet  with  the  tears  of  dewy  Sprmg, 

For  he  was  virtue's  gentlest  child  I 

Te  sainted  spirits  of  the  just, 

Departed  friends,  we  raise  our  eyes, 
Fi'om  humbler  scenes  of  mould'ring  dust, 

To  brighter  mansions  in  the  skies. — 
Where  faith  and  hope,  their  trials  past. 

Shall  smile  in  endless  joy  secure. 
And  charity's  blest  reign  shall  last, 

While  Hleaven's  eternal  courts  endure. 

ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER. 

This  head  of  a  family  eminent  for  its  theological 
services  in  the  professor^s  chair  and  the  pulpit, 
was  bom  in  Rockbridge  county,  Virginia,  April 
17,  1772.  His  grandfather,  an  emigrant  from 
Ireland  of  the  Scottiiih  race,  was  one  of  th*  first 
settlers  in  that  region,  about  the  year  1788 — a  man 
of  courage  and  mental  activity,  who  raised  a  com- 
pany of  men  for  military  duty  on  the  Kenhawa, 
and  gave  lessons  to  the  young  of  his  neighborhood 
at  home.  His  son  William  was  a  trader  and  fann- 
er. The  early  years  of  Archibald  Alexander  were 
passed  in  country  associations  with  such  educa- 
tion as  the  time  and  place  offered — as  an  instance 
of  which,  we  may  note  that  the  future  eminent 
divine  was  taught  by  a  convict  from  London,  who 
had  been  bought  by  his  father  at  Baltimore,  and 
turned  to  acoount  in  this  way,  as  he  had  some 
Latin  and  Greek  education,  in  a  log  school-house 
sot  up  for  that  purpose.  The  name  of  this  youth 
was  Keardon.  He  enlisted  in  the  war,  and  was 
cut  down  in  a  skirmish  in  North  Carolina  by 
Tarleton's  men,  and  left  for  dead  upon  the  field. 
He  survived,  however,  to  get  back  to  his  school- 
keeping. 

The  instructions  of  the  Rev.  William  Graham 
and  of  his  assistant,  James  Priestly,  in  the  school 
near  Lexington — names  to  be  held  in  respect  in  the 
early  annals  of  American  education — shaped  the 
studies  of  Alexander.    He  had  hardly,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  completed  them,  when  his  father  pro- 
cured him. an  engagement  as  a  tutor  in  the  family 
of  General  John  Posey,  of  the  Wilderness,  a  hun- 
dre<l  and  forty  miles  from  his  home,  across  the 
Blue  Ridge  in  Spotsylvania  county,  where  he  pass- 
ed a  year  instructing  the  sons  and  a  daughter  in 
Latin,  and  educating  himself.  On  his  return  home, 
he  was  influenced  by  the  religious  movements  then 
taking  place  in  the  country,  to  think  seriously  of 
divinity — a  study  which  lie  prosecuted  with  his 
preceptor  Graham,  reading  the  works  of  Edwards 
and  Owen.     He  was  licensed  in  171)1  at  Winches- 
ter,  after   which    he   made    a  missionary   tour 
through  the  southern  counties  of  the  state ;  his 
memoranda  of  which,  published  in  his  life  by  his 
son,  are  interesting  contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  times.    In  one  of  his  journeys  in  1794,  he 
heard  Patrick  Henry  on  a  jury  murder  case,  and 
his  testimony  of  his  eloquence  is  an  addition  to 


the  many  warm  and  seemingly  extravagant  eulo- 
logies  collected  by  Wirt.     In  1797,   Alexander 
was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Hampden  Sidney 
College,  an  institntion  established  as  a  Presbyte- 
rian theological  seminary,  which  h$d  received  its 
charter  as  a  college  in  1783.     Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith  was  its  first  president.   Alexander  occupied 
this  oflSce  till  1801,  when  he  visited  New  York 
and  New  England.    His  reminisoenoes  of  the  jour- 
ney and  of  the  chief  clergymen  of  the  day  possess 
distinctness  and  spirit.      He  was  at  Dartmouth 
College  when  Daniel   Webster  prononuoed  his 
Commencement  speech.    On  his  arrival  at  Boston, 
the  geographer  Morse  was  mvsdfied  by  his  intro- 
duction as  president  of  "  Camden"  Sidney  College. 
He  had  never  heard  of  the  institution,  and  when 
the  error  was  corrected  it  was  hardly  more  com- 
plimentary, for  Morse  had  given  a  melancholy  ac- 
count in  his  book  of  the  veritable  Hampden  Sid- 
ney itself.      Alexander  met  on  this  tour  such 
celebrities  as  Samuel  Hopkins,  Emmon^  President 
Wheelock,and  the  magnates  of  HarvardandPrince- 
ton,  under  the  presidencies  of  Willard  and  Smith. 
On  his  retui-n  to  Vir^nia  in  1802,  he  married 
Janetta  Waddell,  the  daughter  of  the  doquent 
blind  preacher,  celebrated  by  Wirt  in  the  British 
Spy — a  lady  whose  affections  he  had  engaged  on 
a  casual  visit  to  her  father  in  Lonisa  county,  on 
his  horseback  ioumey  from  the  college  the  pre- 
vious year.    This  union,  a  very  happy  one,  lasted 
during  his  life,  his  widow  surviving  him  a  short 
time.    In  1807,  he  took  charge  of  a  congregation 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  till  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince- 
ton by  the  General  Assembly  of  tlie  Presbyterian 
chnrch  in  1812,  when  he  became  its  first  professor, 
with  charge  of  the  various  branches  of  theologi- 
cal education,  a  range  of  duty  which  finally  settled 
down,  as  the  demands  and  resources  of  the  institu- 
tion increased,  and  he  was  relieved  by  the  labors 
of  others  into  a  distinct  professorship  of  pastoral 
and  polemic  theology.    He  was.  at  this  time  forty 
years  old,  and  held  this  position  till  his  dea^ 
almost  as  long  a  period  after,  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year — an  event  which  occurred  at  Princeton,  Oc- 
tober 22,  1851. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Alexander  for  learning 
and  authorship  dates  from  his  residence  at  Prince- 
ton. He  was  a  thorough  and  accomplished  stu- 
dent, a  critic  and  interpreter  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  scriptures ;  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  American  proficients.  Throng 
his  later  years  he  would  read  a  chapter  of  the 
Old  Testament  daily  in  the  original,  for  which  he 
had  a  reverential  regard,  and  could  be  heard  at 
times  chanting  to  himself  portions  of  the  Hebrew 
psalter.  He  held  the  German  and  Dutch  Pro- 
testant divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  in  great  estimation ;  and  brought  a  largo 
Collection  of  them  together  to  the  library  of  thu 
seminary. 

He  did  not  begin  to  publish,  if  we  except  seve- 
ral occasional  sennons,  till  his  fifty-.^eoond  year, 
when  his  Bri^  Outline  of  the  Beidenee»  ^  the 
Christian  Religion  appeared,  a  woric  which  is 
held  in  regard  as  a  text-book  in  both  England  and 
America.  His  c(»ntributions  to  the  BibUeal  Be^ 
pertory  and  Princeton  Review  were  thereafter 
frequent  in  articles  in  which  he  guarded  and  de- 
fined the  principles  of  morals  and  theology.    EU 
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Introdvetory 

mftTiuscript,  embrace  manj'  points  of  prspticAl  and 
Rpecalnljve  divinity — wlmt.  may  be  callad  the 
iiinrsl  pbiloMphj  of  Divinity.  One  of  these  ilis- 
oour^es  h*!  fi>r  itasulyect.  The  V*e  and  Abuie  of 
Booki.  In  1816,  he  published  in  a  large  octAvo 
volania,  a  SUtory  of  Cohnuation.  on  the  Weet- 
arn  Coatt  of  j^/rua.  His  Htetory  of  the  Iirael- 
itith  Nation,  from  their  origin  to  their  ditperiion 
at  the  deitruetion  of  Jertualem  by  the  Eomaiu, 
appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1652.  He  also  wrote 
many  tntcta  and  several  biographical  aliridg- 
menta  for  the  Pmbyterinn  Board  of  Ptiblicntion 
and  tJie  American  Tract  Society. 

Aa  a  pre.'icher.  Dr.  Alexander  wai  greatly 
admired.  Hi*  disconrscs  were  "experimental, 
casuistical,  practical,  consolatory ,"  and  ar«  noticed 
as  having  bat  littleof  the  manneri^iiisand  phrases 
of  any  partjculur  school.  His  conversntiooftl  pow- 
ers were  very  happy,  and  wore  froely  exercised 
among  his  feinily  and  friends.  His  habita  as  a 
■tadent  kopt  him  much  among  bia  books,  bo  that 
for  a  great  portion  of  his  life  his  only  exercise 
was  in  posting  the  few  steps  from  his  library  to 
his  lecture-miini.  Ho  would  get  relief  from  one 
ffrave  stadyin  anotheras  grave  of  adifferenttnrn. 
His  personal  appearance,  in  a  piercing  eye,  a  high 
rorshead  and  delicate  features,  with  &  transparent 
complexion,  was  expressive  of  the  refined  and 
penetrHting  mind  within. 

Of  the  sons  of  Dr.  AleTander,  his  biographer. 
Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  the  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  on  the  Filth  Avenoe,!*  tlie  author  of 
Mveral  works  of  valaeandintere't.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest of  these  is  a  collection  of  essays,  entitled  the 
Araeriean  Meehanie  and  Workingman^  of  a  prac- 
tioal  ingenious  turn,  in  vrhich,with  good  hnmorund 
good  senie,  the  moral  and  intelleetnol  ca[>abi1ities 
of  thecftliin^are  insisted  npon  and  enlarged.  He 
has  publb'ied  also  a  volume  of  scniions,  entitled 


Con»»W,ion;  in  JHicourtti  on  SeUet  T^m*,  ad- 
dreued  to  the  tufering  people  of  God  ;  Thought* 
onF»uai}y  Worihip,  and  Plain  Word*  to  a  Young 
Commanieant.  His  love  of  Uturature,  and  activiQf 
as  a  thinker  and  student,  have  been  shown  in 
numerous  contributions  to  the  Biblical  Reper- 
tory, in  various  brief  essays  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Neaark  Daily  Adtertieer  and  7a< 
Literary  World,  under  the  titie  of  CceearienMt. 
As  a  scholar,  he  is  one  of  the  most  exact  and 
finished  men  of  the  day. 

The  "  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Re- 
view,"suchbeingitsfinaltitle,isthei'lilestofexistr 
ing  American  theolopca!  quarterlies,  having  now 
reMOhed  its  thirty-first  volume.  It  was  begun  by 
Professor  Hodge  in  1625,  and  has,  with  small  in- 
tervals, remiuned  under  his  able  hand  till  thepi-e- 
sent  time.  It  has  been  r^nrded  as  the  ocorediteil 
organ  of  the  Westminster  Ualvini*i*  and  Presby- 
terians, and  has  exerciseda  formidable  Infiuence; 
but  its  tone  in  regard  to  Slavery  bos  made  it  espe- 
cially unsavory  to  the  abolitionists.  In  the  "  Bri- 
tish Foreign  Theological  Review,"  of  Editiburgb, 
for  1851-2,  more  tliaii  a  dozen  of  the  articles  re- 
published are  from  the  Princeton  Review.  For 
many  years  together  it  was  the  vehicle  for  the 
most  elaborate  dissertations  of  Miller,  Rrocken- 
ridge,  Dod,  Hodge,  the  Alei.indors,  and  other 
well  known  Presbyterians. 

The  Rev.  Albert  B.  Dod,  D.D.,  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  writers  for  this  work,  tiiongh  he 
did  not  live  to  acoomplisb  that  authorship  fbr 
wliich  he  was  so  well  pre|)ared.  He  ivos  for  some 
years  professor  of  Hatlieniatica  in  Princeton  Col- 
lege, where  he  shared  the  intimacy  and  the  &ma 
of  such  men  as  Henry,  now  of  the  Sniithsooian  In- 
Htitutioii,andTorrcy,thegreat  botanist  of  Amerioft. 
Dod  was  n  man  of  letters  ai  well  us  fcience,  a  keen 
metaphysician,  pious  divine,  an  elo<tuent  preacher, 
a  captivaling  oonverser,  and  awriterof  equal  argu- 
mentative and  aorcostio  power.  He  died  unex- 
pectedly in  the  spring-tide  of  a  great  repntation, 
m  the  year  1848,  Some  of  Dr.  Dud'a  admirable 
productions  have  been  oollecied  in  a  volume  enti- 
tled "Princeton  E«.iys." 

Professor  Joseph  A.  Alexander,  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Princeton,  is  tiie  author  of  a  valua- 
ble Commentary  on  the  Fialme,  following  th^  ex- 
IK)ailionofHengitenberg;*a(7riIiaii  Commenlarjf 
on  the  Propheeie*  oflmiah  ;  and  an  abridgment  rf 
the  same,  with  a  volimio  on  Primitive  Ohnrch  Q<h 


Whether  the  Bceueiy  with  which  oil  r  bcdbcs  are 
coavereaat  in  eviv  life  hoe  any  GonsidcrHbU  effect 
on  tlie  character  of  the  miDd,  is  a  question  not  easi^ 
determined.  It  would  be  easy  lo  theoriEe  on  the 
subject;  and  formerly  1  indulged  in  mnny  lucubra 
tions,  which  at  the  time  sce:ned  plausible,  all  tend 
ing  to  the  conelusioD  that  minds  developed  uudcrtli* 
conata.t  view  and  impressinn  of  grand  or  pictur- 
esque scenery  miiet  in  vigour  and  fertility  of  imogi- 
natinn  be  greatly  superior  to  those  who  spend  their 

(■onth  in  dark  alleys,  or  in  the  crowded  streets  of  a 
argo  city,  where  the  only  objeota  wliich  constantly 
meet  the  senses  are  stone  and  brick  walls,  and  dirty 
and  offensive  gutters.    The  cliild  of  tiie  niouiitains. 
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who  cannot  open  his  eyes  without  seeing  sublime 
peaks,  penetrating  beyond  the  clouds,  stupendous 
rocks,  and  deep  and  dark  caverns,  enclosed  by  frig[ht- 
ful  precipices,  thought  I,  must  possess  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  the  scenes  of  nature,  oy  which  he  will  be 
distinguished  from  those  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
city,  or  in  the  dull,  monotonous  plain,  where  there 
Is  neither  grandeur  nor  variety.  Perhaps  there  might 
be  a  little  vanity  mingled  with  these  speculations,  as 
it  was  my  lot  to  draw  the  first  breath  of  life  at  the 
foot  of  a  lofty  mountain,  and  on  the  bank  of  a  roar- 
ing mountain  torrent ;  where  the  startling  reveille 
was  often  the  hideous  howling  of  hungry  wolves. 
But  when  I  attempted  to  recollect  whether  I  had,  in 
the  days  of  childhood,  ever  experienced  any  sensible 
impression  from  the  grandeur  of  surrounding  objects, 
or  had  ever  been  led  to  contemplate  these  objects  of 
nature  with  any  strong  emotion,  I  could  not  satisfy 
myself  that  any  thing  of  this  sort  had  ever  occurreo. 
The  only  reminiscence  was  of  impressions  made  by 
the  novelty  of  some  object,  not  before  seen  ;  or  some 
fi&ncied  resemblance  to  something  with  which  I  was 
familiar.  Two  niountiiins,  somewhat  remarkable, 
were  frequently  surveyed  by  me  with  delight ;  the 
House  Mountain,  and  the  Jump  Mountain  ;  both  ap- 

e)rtnining  to  a  ridge,  called  in  the  valley  the  North 
ountain.  The  first  of  these  is  a  beautiful  mountain 
which  stands  out  nt  some  distance  from  the  main 
ridge,  and  from  the  middle  uf  the  valley  exhibits 
something  of  the  shape  and  ap|)e:irance  of  a  house. 
From  Lexington  nna  its  vicinity,  the  view  of  this 
mountain  is  pleasant  and  imposing.  The  idea  of  its 
resemblance  to  a  house  took  strong  hold  of  my  ima- 
gination ;  and  especially  because  at  the  western  end 
there  wos  the  resemblance  of  a  shed,  which  corres- 
pbndcd  with  such  an  appendage  to  the  house  in 
which  my  childhood  was  spent  And  now,  when  I 
revisit  the  place  of  my  nativity,  whilst  almost  every 
thing  else  is  changed,  the  House  Mountain  remains 
the  s:ime,  and  I  gaze  U])on  it  with  that  peculiar  emo- 
tion which  attends  the  calling  up  in  a  hvely  manner 
the  thoughts  and  impressions  of  infancy.  The  idea 
of  a  perfect  resemblance  to  a  house  was  so  deeply 
impnnted  on  my  mind,  in  relation  to  this  mountain, 
that  I  was  greatly  discomposed  and  disturbed  in  my 
thoughts,  when  a  boy,  by  having  occasion  to  travel 
a  few  miles  towards  the  east  end  of  the  mountain, 
and  finding  that  every  resemblance  of  a  house  was 
gone ;  and  when  instead  of  one  beautiful,  uniform 
mountain,  as  smooth  and  steep  as  the  roof  of  a  house, 
I  now  beheld  two  rough-looking  spurs,  separatcil  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  each  other.  This  obli- 
teration of  a  plensing  idea  from  the  mind  was  pain- 
fiil ;  and  whenever  I  was  in  a  situation  to  see  the 
mountain  under  this  aspect,  the  unpleasant  impres- 
sion was  renewed.  Every  traveller  among  moun- 
tains must  have  noticed  how  remarkably  tliey  vary 
their  appearances,  as  he  changes  his  position;  and 
not  only  so,  but  from  the  same  site  a  prominent 
mountain  exhibits  a  wonderful  variety  of  aspects  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  lliis  I  be- 
lieve is  what  is  called  looming,  and  was  much  noticed 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  from  Monticello,  particularly  in  re- 
lation to  that  remarkable  isolated  mountain,  called 
Willis's,  which  elevates  its  head  to  a  considerable 
height,  at  a  great  distance  from  any  other  mountain 
or  hill. 

But  to  return  to  my  favourite,  the  House  Moun- 
tain. In  the  days  of  my  childhood — and  perhaps  it 
is  still  the  case — this  mountain  was  commonly  burnt 
over  every  year;  that  is,  the  dry  leaves  on  the 
ground  were  burnt  When  the  fire  extended  in  a 
h>ng  crooked  string  along  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  especially  when  near  the  top,  the  oppearance 
was  g^rand  and  beautiful  in  a  very  dark  night     It 


had  all  the  appearance  of  a  zigzag  fire  in  the  sky  ; 
and  whenever  it  occurred,  greatly  attracted  and  de- 
lighted the  boys.  It  was  in  tliose  days  held  as  a 
maxim  among  l>oys,  that  no  one  ever  had  ascended, 
or  could  ascend  to  the  rid^e  or  sommit  of  the  House 
Mountain  ;  but  since  that  tune  I  understand  that  not 
only  men,  but  women,  have  been  soeoessful  in  reach- 
ing the  top ;  and  have  thence  surveyed  the  varied 
and  delightful  landscape  of  the  valley,  with  its  vil- 
lages, and  its  farms,  its  rivers  and  smaller  streams. 
I  can  scarcely  coneeive  of  a  pleaaanter  prospect  than 
that  which  mi^ht  be  enjoyea  from  the  summit  of  the 
House  Mountam. 

As  to  the  Jump  Mountain,  it  was  only  occasionally 
that  I  got  a  view  of  it ;  and  atthoaf^  the  descent  is 
very  abrupt  on  the  north  side,  so  tiM^tlM  top  of  the 
mountain  actually  seems  to  projeel^  mj  muM  would 
have  received  a  slighter  impression  hom-  it»  had  not 
the  first  view  of  it  been  associated  with  a  alory  told 
me  by  an  older  boy,  that  the  reasom  why  it  was  call- 
ed the  Jump  Mountain,  was  because,  nt  a  certain 
time,  a  man  had  actually  jumped  off  the  top  of  the 
mountain)  and  fallen  dead  at  its  foot  This  made  a 
deep  impression  on  my  mind,  and  although  I  have 
seen  the  mountain  hundreds  of  times  sIlcc,  I  believe 
I  never  saw  it  without  thinking  of  the  man  who  took 
such  an  awful  leap.  When  that  species  of  taste  is 
developed  which  delight  ^  in  landscapes,  I  have  not 
been  able,  with  any  precision,  to  ascertain.  As  far 
as  my  own  experience  goes,  or  rather  as  far  as  me- 
mory furnishes  me  with  facts,  I  think  that  while  a 
boy  at  school,  I  had  no  consciousness  of  the  exercise 
of  any  such  faculty.  The  love  of  novelty  is  almost 
coeval  with  our  existence ;  but  the  love  of  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  is  slow  in  its  development,  and  when 
there  is  no  culture,  it  is  often  scarcely  observable  in 
mature  age.  Some  men  cast  their  eye  over  a  lovely 
landscape  with  as  little  emotion  as  is  experienced  by 
the  horses  on  which  they  ride.  The  only  thought 
perhaps  is,  how  rich  the  land  ?  how  many  oarrels  of 
corn,  or  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  or  bushels  of  wheat, 
might  be  raised  here  to  the  acre  f  And  even  the 
horse  will  experience  an  emotion  as  elevated  as  his 
rider's,  if  there  should  happen  to  be  a  good  clover 
field  in  sight  As  it  relates  to  objects  of  sublimi^, 
I  have  found  it,  except  in  a  few  cases,  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish this  emotion  from  mere  wonder,  or  admira- 
tion. But  in  this  same  valley,  and  not  very  remote 
from  the  obiects  of  which  I  have  Fpoken,  there  is  one 
which,  I  think,  produces  the  feeling  which  is  deno- 
minated the  sublime,  more  definitely  and  sensibly 
than  any  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  refer  to  the  Na- 
tural Bridge,  from  which  the  county  takes  its  name. 
It  is  not  my  object  to  describe  tlus  extraordinaiy 
lusus  fta/ur<r,  as  it  may  be  called.  In  fact,  no  re- 
pre^ntation  which  can  De  given  by  the  pen  or  pen- 
cil can  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  object,  or 
one  that  will  have  the  least  tendency  to  produce  the 
emotion  excited  by  a  view  of  the  object  itselt  There 
are  some  things,  then,  which  the  traveller,  however 
eloquent,  cannot  communicate  to  his  readers.  All  I 
i  intend  is,  to  mention  the  effect  produced  by  a  sight 
!  of  the  Natural  Bridge  on  my  own  mind.  Wlien  a 
boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  I  first  visited  this  curiosi- 
ty. Having  stood  on  the  top,  and  looke<!  down  into 
I  the  deep  chasm  above  and  below  the  bridge,  without 
any  new  or  very  strong  emotions,  as  the  scene  bore 
a  resemblance  to  many  which  are  common  to  that 
country,  I  descended  by  the  usual  circuitous  path  to 
the  bottom,  and  came  upon  the  stream  or  brook  some 
distance  below  the  bridge.  The  first  view  wliich  I 
obtained  of  the  beautiful  and  elevated  blue  limestone 
arch,  springing  up  to  the  clouds,  produced  an  emotion 
entirely  new  ;  the  feeling  was  as  though  somethirg 
witliin  sprung  up  to  a  great  height  by  a  Idndof  sudden 
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irapolse.  That  was  the  animal  sensation  which  ac- 
companied the  genuine  emotion  of  the  sublime. 
Many  years  afterwards,  I  again  visited  the  bridge. 
I  entertained  the  belief,  that  I  had  preserved  in  my 
mind,  all  aloug,  the  idea  of  the  object ;  and  that  now 
I  should  see  it  without  emotion.  But  the  fact  was 
not  so.  The  view,  at  this  time,  produced  a  revival 
of  the  original  emotion,  with  the  conscious  feeling 
that  the  ilei  of  the  object  had  faded  away,  and  be- 
come both  obscure  ana  diminutive,  but  was  now  re- 
stored, in  an  instant,  to  its  original  vividness  and 
magnitude.  The  emotion  prtnluced  by  any  object  of 
true  sublimity,  as  it  is  very  vivid,  so  it  is  very  short 
in  its  continuance.  It  seems,  then,  that  novelty  must 
be  added  to  other  qualities  in  the  object,  to  ])roduce 
this  emotion  distinctly.  A  person  living  near  the 
bridge,  who  should  seo  it  every  day,  might  be  pleased 
with  the  objCit,  but  would  experience,  after  awhile, 
nothing  of  the  vivid  emotion  of  the  sublime.  Thus, 
I  think,  it  must  be  accounted  for,  that  the  starry 
heavens,  or  the  sun  shining  in  his  strength,  are  view- 
ed with  little  emotion  of  this  kind,  although  much 
the  subUme^t  objects  in  our  view ;  we  have  been  ac- 
oostoned  to  view  them  daily,  from  our  infancy.  But 
a  bright-coloured  rainbow,  spanning  n  large  arch  in 
tiie  heavens,  strikes  all  classes  of  persons  with  a  min- 
gled emotion  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful ;  to  whicli 
a  sufficient  degree  of  novelty  is  addel,  to  render  the 
impression  vivid,  as  often  as  it  occurs.  1  have  re- 
flected on  the  reason  why  the  Natural  Bridge  pro- 
duces the  emotion  of  the  sublime,  so  well  defined 
and  so  vivid ;  but  I  have  arrived  at  nothing  satisfac- 
tory. It  mu)t  be  resolve  1  into  an  ultimate  law  of 
our  nature,  that  a  novel  object  of  that  elevation  and 
form  will  produce  such  an  effect.  Any  attempt  at 
analysing  objects  of  beauty  and  sublimity  only  tends 
to  produce  confusion  in  our  ideas.  To  artists,  such 
analysis  m  ly  be  useful ;  not  to  increase  the  emotion, 
but  to  enable  them  to  imitate  more  effectually  the 
objects  of  nature  by  which  it  is  produce«l.  Although 
1  have  conversed  with  many  thousands  who  had  seen 
the  Natural  Bridge ;  and  although  the  liveliness  of 
the  emotion  is  very  different  in  different  persons ; 
yet  I  never  saw  one,  of  any  class,  who  did  not  view 
the  object  with  eonsidenible  emotion.  And  none 
have  ever  expressed  disappointment  fn>m  having  had 
their  expectations  raised  too  high,  by  the  description 
previously  received.  Indeed,  no  previous  descrip- 
tion communicates  any  just  conception  of  the  object 
as  it  appe  irs ;  and  the  attempts  to  represent  it  by 
the  pencil,  as  far  ns  I  have  seen  them,  are  pitiful. 
Painters  wt>uld  show  their  wisdom  by  omitting  to 
represent  some  of  the  objects  of  nature,  such  as  a 
volcano  in  actual  ebullition,  the  sea  in  a  storm,  the 
conflagration  of  a  great  city,  or  the  scene  of  a  bat- 
tle-field. The  imitation  must  be  so  faint  and  feeble, 
that  tlio  attempt,  however  skilfully  executed,  is  apt 
to  produce  disgust,  instead  of  adDuration.** 
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William  Wirt,  the  eloquent  lawyer  and  amiable 
biograpiier  of  Patrick  llenr}',  was  born  at  Bla- 
densburg  in  Marykind,  November  8,  1772,  in  the 
first  desci  nt  from  a  Europe.m  parentage — his 
fatlier  being  a  native  of  Switzerland  and  his 
mother  of  Germany.  His  fatlier  was  an  inn- 
keeper of  the  place.  He  died  shortly  after  his 
son's  birth,  and  the  motlier  did  not  long  survive. 
At  eight  ycar-^  of  age,  William  was  an  orphan 
under  the  care  of  his  uncle.  His  education  was 
well  provided  for  at  thowhool  of  James  Hunt,  in 
Montgomery  county,  a  Presbyterian  clergjnnan, 
in  whose  house  his  pupil  resided,  and  where  a  well 


stored  library  was  kindly  seconded  in  its  influ- 
ences by  the  frank  manners  and  instructions  of 
its  owner.  To  this  library  Wirt  owed  the  germ 
of  that  love  of  reading  which  bore  luxuriant  fruit 
in  his  later  writiiu^.  Josephus,  Guy  of  Warwick, 
Peregrine  Pickle^^ope,  and  Home's  Elements  of 
Criticism,  were  the  mixed  company  of  these  early 
literary  acquaintances.  When  he  became  an  adept 
in  the  rigorous  studies  of  the  law,  Wirt  l(M)ked 
back  with  dismay  upon  this  miscellaneous  reading 
as  injurious  to  the  training  of  his  faculties  ; 
though,  as  liis  l^ographer  Kennedy  wisely  sug- 
gests, probably  Without  cause.  If  genius  i*<  some- 
times oppressed  by  ttito  abundance  of  material,  it 
may  be  as  often  at  a  loss  for  iU  own  proper  nutri'^ 
ment,  which  a  wider  field  would  have  afforded. 
At  fifteen,  Wirt  had  qualified  himself  to  become 
a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  his  schoolmate, 
Ninian  Edwards,  who,  on  his  return  home,  had 
sounded  the  praises  of  his  companion  to  his 
father.  This  gentleman,  Benjamin  Edwards,  wa? 
a  man  of  cliaracter,  education,  and  political  posi- 
tion, whose  society  and  personal  encouragement 
led  his  young  friend  onward  in  hii  course  to  the 
bar,  which  he  finally  reached — after  prehminary 
studies  ^vith  two  practitioners,  one  of  whom  was 
the  son  of  his  old  teacher  Hunt — in  1792,  liis 
twentieth  year.  The  library  with  which  he  com- 
meficed  practice  consisted  of  "a  copy  of  Black- 
stone,  two  volumes  of  Don  Quixote,  and  a  volume 
of  Tristram  Shandy."  Three  years  after,  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  distinction  in 
Albemarle,  Virginia — Doctor  George  Gilmer,  a 
jihysician,  residing  at  Pen  Park,  near  Charlottes- 
ville, at  whose  well  furnished  house,  rich  in  books 
and  society,  Wirt,  again  fortunate  in  home  asso- 
ciations, took  up  his  residence.  His  happy  career 
at  this  place,  in  which  he  participated  freely  in  tlie 
hearty  life  of  old  Virginia,  was  terminated  by  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  1799,  when  he  removed  to 
Richmond.  He  entered  upon  public  life  as  Clerk 
to  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  passe<l  rapidly 
through  various  stages  of  legal  success,  discharg- 
ing for  a  while  the  duties  of  Chancellor  of  the 
eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  and  after  his  second 
marriage,  in  1802,  with  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Robert  Gamble,  practising  law  during  a  residence 
at  Norfolk,  and  subsequently  establishing  himself 
in  Richmond,  till  in  1817,  in  the  Presidency  of 
Monroe,  he  became  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  an  office  which  he  filled  for  twelve 
years.  His  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  gained 
him  great  reputation,  where  he  frequently  met 
his  legal  antagonist  Pinkney.  His  si>eech  in  the 
prosecution  of  Buit  at  Richmond,  in  1807,  in 
which  he  sketched  in  glowing  colors  the  home  of 
Blennerhasset  on  the  Ohio,  will  always  be  asso« 
ciated  wiUi  that  beautiful  locality.  It  ha^  been 
a  i>opular  rccit:ition  with  schoolboys  as  one  of 
the  "  beauties"  of  American  eloquence. 

On  his  retirement  from  the  Attorney-Greneiid- 
^hip  in  1829,  Wirt  left  Washington  and  took  up 
his  permanent  residence  at  Baltimore,  where  he 
became  actively  engaged  for  the  few  remaining 
years  of  his  life  in  the  practice  of  the  law. 

Wirt  died  at  Washington,  whither  he  had  gone 
in  attendance  on  the  Supreme  Court,  of  an  at- 
tack of  erysipelas,  February  18, 1834.  His  health, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  enfeebled,  suddenly 
gave  way.    It  is  cheerful  to  see,  in  his  correi- 
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Codence,  how  his  constitutional  vivaoity  end 
BTty  sensibility  kejA  bira  coiinmny  to  tlie  last. 
The  Rcnteneas  of  mini!  ami  feeling  which  gave 
poignancy  to  his  sufferings  in  tlie  loss  of  hn 
family — son  and  two  daughters — and  the  decline 
of  health,  enableil  him  also  at  tJiues  to  rise  BUpe- 
rior  to  these  woes,  and  from  the  moments  of  hap- 
piness to  eitract  a  keener  and  purer  enji^-inent 
than  ii  known  to  those  who  get  through  life  with 
fewer  pains  and  duller  pleasures.  The  southern 
temperament  lives  in  Wlrl's  writings;  Ininrianl, 
piwligid,  self-reproachful  for  its  uncei'Iain  pursuit 
of  ftd vantages,  imperfect  berAuse  itaown  standard 
Is  high — but  colored  with  a  warm  flush  of  feeling. 
Of  these  litemry  productions,  the  earliest  was 
his  Letter*  of  the  Britith  i^ty,  published  in  the 
autumn  of  1808  in  the  Jrym,  a  daily  newspaper, 
at  Richmond.  They  were  ten  in  number,  written 
under  the  mask  of  paper«  left  by  a  travelling 
member  of  the  British  Parliament  In  the  bed- 
chamber of  his  inn,  at  a  sea|>ort  town  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  their  purpose  was  wmply  literarj- 
recreatjon.  There  iiro  some  local  descriptions  aw\ 
some  scientifio  8]iecu]atii>n  in  the  manner  of  J^- 
/enon'e  Note*  on  FirgiJiia,  but  tlio  papers  are 
mainly  occupictl  with  the  writer's  stnaic*  of  elo- 
quence and  oh^rvation  of  the  leading  public 
speakers  of  the  country.  The  sketch  of  the  ser- 
mon in  the  woods  by  the  blind  preoclier,  James 
Waddell,  has  entered  into  tlie  common  currency 
of  American  literature.  The  book  was  very  suc- 
cessful on  its  publicaUon,  deriving  its  intere-^t 
fhnn  its  notices  of  individuals  in  n  ela*ical  form. 
It  |iassed  through  a  number  of  ctlitions.* 

"  Tht  Itnlh  i™  nubllfhfd  by  Unrper  &  Ilnithpri  In  1S*F. 
irlthnDlMTUihlairBkclchcirthe  Autliar.  bvbls  tihjii  Pt 


In  1804,  Wirt  further  gave  vent  to  his  literary 
inclinations  by  the  publication  of  xome  eseay^  in 
the  Richmond  Enquirer,  with  the  title  of  The 
Baivbow,  which  wure  afterwards  collected  into  a 
volume.  His  Old  Bachelor,  commenoc<l  in  1810. 
was  an  nndertakiiignf  a  similar  character,  a  series 
of  essays  on  the  model  of  the  ^etaler,  which 
ran  through  thirty-three  numbei-s  of  the  same 
journal.  The  friunds  who  contributed  to  thiis 
joint  affur,  which  sustained  sontetliing  of  a  dra- 
matic character,  were  Dabney  Cnrr,  whose  letter 
from  Squaretoefl  was  much  admired  in  the  Vir- 
ginia circle ;  Dr.  Frank  Carr,  the  Galen ;  Richanl 
E.  Porker,  the  Alfred;  Dr.  Girnrdin,  the  Mel- 
moth,  of  tlie  plan,  with  other  contributions  by 
Judse  Tucker,  David  Watson,  and  Hr.  George 
Tucker.  The  papers  were  pnblislied  in  two 
volumes  in  1812,  and  were  favorably  received, 
reaching  a  third  edition  in  1818.  In  tlie  scarcjty 
nf  American  productions  at  tlint  day,  a  work  of 
this  characttT  was  set  in  bolder  relief  than  it 
would  be  at  present. 

The  topics  discussed  are  the  old  ^evances  of 
the  contemptuous  reports  of  Englii-li  travellen 
in  the  country,  and  the  unjust  criticism  thereupon 
in  the  foreign  reviews ;  feiuali/  diameter  and  «dn< 
cation,  with  pleasant  glimjises  of  the  old  Bache- 
lor's nifce,  Rosalie ;  sketches  of  the  mannen  and 
thoughts  of  Yir^nia,  and,  above  all,  a  dipcusslMi 
of  the  tine  arts,  their  means  of  development  and 
influences,  particulnrly  in  relation  to  oratory — 
always  a  favorite  topic  with  Wirt — of  the  liar,  the 
senate,  or  tire  pulpit. 

The  Stefehet  of  the  Life  and  Chameter  of 
Patrick  Benry,  the  niost  important  in  its  sub- 
ject and  interest  of  Wirt's  literary  productions, 
had  been  cunnnenced  in  1804,  uniler  the  stimulos 
of  the  praise  awnrde<l  lo  the  author's  pervonol 
Bkctches  in  the  Britith  Spy.  The  iliflicultits  of 
tho  underiflking,  in  tlio  tii-st  place,  to  gel  the 
material,  and  in  the  ne^t  to  master  it  in  a  siil«r, 
historical  style,  are  [ilcasantly  reconnte<l  by  him 
in  a  letter  to  Judge  Cnrr  in  181A,  when  tlie  work 
was  neoriy  completed.*  From  hearing  so  mooh 
of  the  speeches  of  Ilenrv,  and  finding  so  few  of 
them  reconled,  he  th')ught  at  one  time  of  writing! 
them  out  from  invention,  in  the  style  of  Boita  ami 
the  ancient  historians.  As  it  was,  his  work  did 
not  pass  without  a  jest  from  liis  friend  Jefferson, 
who  contributed  to  it. 

The  hfe  of  Henry  appeared  at  last  in  1817.  It 
took  at  once  its  ixidtion  as  one  of  the  most  an'- 
iiiated  biographical  works  in  our  history,  though 
the  wanntli  of  its  coloring  has  been  objected 
ithout  some    reason,    by   the   critio. 


pabllibed  In  Londun  In  l&ll.bu* 

tkut  n«nt™Fl«].  IB  tb>  On»t  M< 
people  of  the  United  Suui  of  Amn 
chltn  on  the  iratia  fOr  an/  [utIIcdIi 
bonoun  gilaed  Id  tbe  Held  ot  tlttnt 


1  »PJ  ' 

11  my:  -Tbe 


The  sober  narrative  of  the  historian  & 
breaks  into  the  canter  of  the  Jury-addreawng 
lawyer  or  the  stuni|>-.4|ieAking  politician.  There 
is  on  appearance  of  eking  out  the  somewhat 
scanty  material  by  rhetorical  effect.     It  ia  not 

present  denund  on  11k  Kncll^h  rrndrrimr  be  enniidrrrd  maiT 
u ■  oill  OD  Biltbh courtes)'  ami  b-neroliitce  Umui  ace  ot  wbl 
■ltd  equity.  In  wluIgriT  point  of  (lew  Ible  may  ippi'ir.  Ibe 
BMder  mij  rtlj.  Ibnl  ll»  nnblljhora  hsTe  bi'rn  Indiicf  A  from 
■  eonTletlDn  ortha  msiUoribe  vnrk.  lanirnMi  an  InipirialMi 
oftbaBrlttsbSpr.  Thev  hare  been  enabled  to  do  llit<  by  Ibr 
reeeiit  arrtvml  of  a  pntleman  from  BalUmm».  wbn  broo^i 
with  bim  ■  cipx  nf  Ibr  work,  wllb  ibe  umrvire.  that  m  or'- 
linal  American  lllararr  prodnellnD  liad  erer  obt-  *nrd  nn  rapl-1 

■  lilim^  br^eDnodr'tSll-M. 
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Kkely,  howvirar,  that  the  latter  has  ]r\JTired  its 
popular  reception.  The  wiirk  glows  with  the 
southern  heart  of  the  writer,  and  in  spite  of  all 
defects  continues  to  charm  the  reader.  It  has 
dramatic  power,  with  insight  into  character;  and 
has  certainly  done  much  to  stamp  the  permanent 
impression  on  the  popular  heart  and  mind  of  its 
illustrious  suhiect.  Fortunately  for  the  writer's 
own  memory,  ni<^  hiography  has  found  a  congenial 
pen  in  the  ample  narrative  and  affectionate  zeal 
of  his  friend  Kennedy. 

In  1826,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Octoher,  the 
anniversary  of  the  surrender  at  York  and  of  the 
hirthday  of  Adams,  he  delivered  in  the  HaU  of 
Representatives,  in  the  capitol,  his  Eulogy  on 
Adiams  and  Jefferson,  which  was  characterized  hy 
his  usual  fervor. 

In  1830,  Wirt  delivered  an  ad?nirable  address 
before  the  literary  Societies  of  Rutgers  College, 
in  which  he  exhibited,  with  eloquence  and  feel- 
ing, the  final  absolute  condition  of  education  being 
a  work  of  self-culture,  and  urged  upon  his  young 
hearers  the  necessity  of  a  zealous  labor,  a  purpose 
and  disposition  in  harmony  with  the  country, 
decision  of  character,  and  a  manly,  high-toned 
amI>ition. 

In  the  same  year  he  pronounced  a  discourse  at 
Baltimore,  on  tlie  28th  October,  on  occasion  of  a 
public  celebration  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
that  date. 

At  one  time  Wir  — is  what  American  author 
has  not? — meditated  a  production  in  the  dmma,  a 
sentimental  comedy,  which  he  had  promised  to 
the  daughter  of  the  actor  Greene,  a  young  lady 
who  perished  at  the  burning  of  the  Richmond 
Theatre  in  1811.  The  play  was  written,  and  is 
still  in  manuscript,  entitled  The  Path  of  Pleasure. 
In  doubt  whether  he  should  publish  it  or  not,  the 
author  consulted  his  friends.  A  letter  of  Judge 
Tucker  in  reply  is  preserved. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Wirt's  literary 
activity  to  pass  over  the  extensive  series  of 
letters  preserved  in  the  Memoirs  of  Kennedy. 
He  was  a  diligent  and  painstaking  correspondent; 
his  letters  containing  passages  of  description,  cri- 
ticism, humor,  and  sentiment  equal  to  the  best  in 
his  writings.  They  are  written  to  members  of 
his  familv,  his  wife,  his  daughters,  and  his  old 
friends,  Francis  W.  Gihner,  Dabney  Carr,  William 
Pope,  and  his  law  student  S.  Teackle  Wallis,  to 
whom  he  addressed  an  admirable  letter  on  read- 
ing and  habits  of  study.* 

Wirt  was  deeply  affected  by  the  death  of  his 
daughter  Agnes,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  1831, 
and  gave  expression  to  his  feelings  in  a  memoir 
of  her,  of  which  Mr.  Kennedy,  his  biogra|)her, 
gives  this  most  tenderly  touched  passage  : — 
"  Young  as  she  wa^,  she  seemed  to  be  the  seal 
and  connecting  bond  of  the  whole  family.  Her 
voice,  her  smile,  her  animated  graceful  move- 
ments, her  countless  little  acts  and  expressions  of 
kindness  and  of  love,  those  ^  small  sweet  cour- 
tesies of  life,'  which  she  was  so  continually  ren- 
dering to  all  around  her,  and  with  such  exquisite 
grace  of  manner,  had  made  her  necessary  to  tlio 
individual  hapinness  of  every  member  of  the- 
household.    When  she  was  lost  to  us,  it  was  as 


*  It  is  printed  la  KeDnedj'a  Memoin,  IL  409. 


if  the  keystone  of  the  arch  hud  been  removed. 
There  was  a  healthfulness  in  the  glow  of  her 
fresh  and  young  affections,  which  animated  the 
rigid  nerves  of  age,  and  a  pleasantness  and  beauty 
in  the  play  of  her  innocent  thoughts  and  feelings, 
which  could  smoothe  the  brow  of  care,  and  li^t 
up  a  smile  even  in  the  face  of  sorrow.  To  me  she 
was  not  only  the  companion  of  my  studies,  but 
the  sweetener  of  my  toils.  The  painter,  it  is  sud, 
relieved  his  aching  eyes  by  looking  on  a  curtain 
of  green.  My  mind,  in  its  hour  of  deepest  fatigue, 
required  no  other  refreshment  than  one  glance  at 
my  beloved  child  as  she  sat  beside  me."  Mr. 
Kennedy  compares  this  expression  of  feeling  with 
a  similar  tribute  on  a  hke  occasion  in  John 
Evelyn's  Diary. 

In  his  personal  qualities  Wirt  was  most  happily 
constituted  of  a  warm  genial  temperament,  sus- 
ceptible alike  to  humor  and  sentiment^  of  strong 
devotional  feeling,  devoted  to  his  friends  and 
&mily,  and  with  the  orator's  gifts  for  the  public, 
of  a  manly  countenance,  a  fine  musical  voice,  and 
a  graceful  gesture.  He  was  a  good  classical 
scholar,  well  versed  in  Knglish  literature,  a  hearty 
reader.  At  the  bar,  his  eminent  professions 
reputation  is  preserved  with  the  annals  of  our 
highest  courts,  and  in  some  of  their  most  impor- 
tant causes. 

JAIOS  WADDBLL,   THB   BUKO    PRSACnCA— TKOM  mS  BEmOi 

8FT. 

Blehmond,  Oct.  10. 

I  have  been,  my  dear  P ,   on   an   excnrsiou 

through  the  countries  which  lie  alone  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  A  general  description  of 
that  country  and  its  inhabitants  may  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  future  letter.  For  the  present,  I  mutt 
entertain  you  with  an  account  of  a  most  singular 
and  interesting  adventure,  which  I  met  with,  in  the 
course  of  the  tour. 

It  was  one  Sunday,  as  I  travelled  through  the 
county  of  Orange,  that  my  eye  was  caught  by  a 
cluster  of  horses  tied  near  a  ruinous,  old,  wooden 
house,  in  the  forest,  not  far  from  the  road  side. 
Havinff  frequently  seen  such  objects  before,  in 
travelling  through  these  states,  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  that  this  was  a  place  of  religious 
worship. 

Devotion  alone  should  have  stopped  me,  to  join  in 
the  duties  of  the  congregation ;  out  I  must  confess, 
that  curiosity,  to  hear  the  preacher  of  such  a  wilder- 
ness, was  not  the  least  of  my  inotivei.  On  entering, 
I  was  struck  with  his  preternatural  appearance,  he 
was  a  tall  and  very  spare  old  man ;  his  head,  which 
was  covered  with  a  white  linen  cap,  his  shrivelled 
hands,  and  his  voice,  were  idl  shaking  under  Uie  in- 
fluence of  a  palsy ;  and  a  few  moments  ascertained 
to  roe  that  he  was  perfectly  blind. 

The  first  emotions  wliich  touched  my  breast,  were 
those  of  mingled  pity  and  veneration.  But  ah! 
sacred  God!  how  soon  were  nil  my  feelings  changed  I 
The  lips  of  Plato  were  never  more  worthy  of  a 
prognostic  swarm  of  bees,  than  were  the  lips  of  this 
holy  man  I  It  was  a  day  of  the  administrntion  of 
the  sacrament ;  and  his  subject,  of  course,  was  the 

Enssion  of  our  Saviour.  I  Imd  heard  the  subject 
andled  a  thousand  times:  I  had  thouglit  it  ex- 
hausted long  ngo.  Little  did  I  supiK>se,  that  in  the 
wild  woods  of  America,  I  was  to  meet  with  a  man 
whose  eloquence  would  give  to  this  topic  a  new  and 
more  sublime  pathos,  than  I  had  ever  before  wit- 
nessed. 
As  he  descended  from  the  pulpit,  to  distribute  th« 
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mystic  symbols,  there  was  a  peculiar,  a  more  than 
hmuan  eolemnity  in  his  air  ana  manner  which  made 
myblood  run  cold,  and  my  whole  frame  shiver. 

He  then  drew  n  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  our 
Saviour ;  his  trial  Wore  Pilate ;  his  ascent  up  Cal- 
vary; his  crucifixion,  and  his  death.  I  knew  the 
whole  history ;  but  never,  until  then,  had  I  heard 
the  circumstances  so  selected,  so  arranged,  so  co- 
loured !  It  was  all  new :  and  I  seemed  to  have 
heard  it  for  the  firat  time  in  my  life.  His  enuncia- 
tion was  so  deliberate,  tliat  his  voice  trembled  on 
every  syllable  ;  and  every  heart  in  the  assembly 
tremoled  in  unison.  His  peculiar  phrases  had  that 
force  t)f  description  that  the  original  scene  appeared 
to  be,  at  that  moment,  acting  before  our  eyesL  We 
saw  the  very  faces  of  the  Jews  :  the  staring,  fright* 
ful  distortions  of  malice  and  rage.  We  saw  the 
buffet ;  my  soul  kindled  with  a  flame  of  indignation ; 
and  my  hands  were  involuntarily  and  convulsively 
clinched. 

But  when  he  came  to  touch  on  the  patience,  the 
forgiving  mcoknese  of  our  Saviour  ;  when  he  drew, 
to  the  life,  his  blessed  eyes  streauiing  in  tears  to 
heaven;  his  voice  breathing  to  God,  a  Pofl  and 
gentle  prayer  of  {mrdon  on  his  enemies,  **  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do" — 
the  voice  of  the  preacher,  which  had  all  along  fal- 
tered, grew  fainter  and  fninter,  until  his  uttemnce 
being  entirely  obstructed  by  the  force  of  his  feel- 
ings, he  raised  his  han<l  kerchief  to  his  eyes,  and 
burst  into  u  loud  and  irrepi^essible  flood  of  grief 
The  effect  is  inconceivable.  Tlie  whole  house  re- 
sounded with  the  mingled  groans,  and  sobs,  and 
shrieks  of  the  congregation. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  tumult  had  sub- 
sided, so  far  as  to  permit  him  to  proceed.  Indeed, 
judging  by  the  usual,  but  fallacious  standard  of  my 
own  weakness,  I  began  to  be  very  uneasy  for  the 
situation  of  the  ]>reacher.  For  I  could  not  conceive, 
how  he  would  be  able  to  let  his  audience  down 
from  the  height  to  which  he  had  wound  tliem, 
without  impairing  the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  his 
subject,  or  perhaps  shocking  them  by  the  abrupt- 
ness of  the  fall,  ^ut — no ;  the  descent  was  as  beau- 
tiful and  sublime,  as  the  elevation  had  been  rapid 
and  enthii^iaHtic. 

The  first  S4tntence,  with  which  he  broke  the  awful 
silence,  was  a  Quotation  from  Rousseau,  **  t^ocrates 
died  like  a  philosopher,  but  Jesus  Christ,  like  a 
God  1" 

I  despair  of  giving  you  any  idea  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced oy  tliis  short  sentence,  unless  you  could  per- 
fectly conceive  the  whole  manner  of  the  man,  as 
well  as  the  peculiar  crisis  in  the  discourse.  Never 
before  did  I  completely  understand  what  Demos- 
thenes meant  by  laying  such  stress  on  d'^Uvrry, 
You  are  to  bring  before  you  the  venerable  figure  of 
the  preacher ;  his  blindness,  constantly  recalling  to 
your  recollection  old  Homer,  Ossian  and  Milton, 
and  associating  with  his  perfonnance,  the  melan- 
choly grandeur  of  their  geniuses;  you  are  to  ima- 
gine that  you  hear  his  slow,  si^lcmii,  well-accented 
enunciation,  and  his  voice  of  affecting,  trembling 
melody ;  you  are  to  remember  the  pitch  of  passion 
and  enthusiasm  to  which  the  congregation  were 
raised ;  and  then,  the  few  minutes  of  portentous, 
death-like  silence  which  reigned  throughout  the 
house ;  the  preacher  removing  his  white  handker- 
chief from  his  aged  face,  (even  yet  wet  from  the 
recent  torrent  of  his  tears,^  and  slowly  stretching 
forth  the  palsied  hand  which  holds  it,  begins  the 
Bentenco,  **  ^^ocrates  died  like  a  philosopher" — then 
pausing,  raising  his  other  hand,  pressing  them  both 
clasped  together,  with  warmth  and  energy  fo  his 
'breast,  lifhng  his  *'  sightless  balls"  to  heaven,  and 


pouring  his  whole  soul  into  his  tremuknu  voi< 
*'  but  Jesus  Christ— like  a  God  !*?  If  he  had  been 
indeed  and  in  truth  an  angel  of  light,  the  effect 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  divine. 

Whatever  I  had  been  able  to  conceive  of  the  sub- 
limity of  Massillon,  or  the  force  of  Bourdaloue,  bad 
fallen  far  short  of  the  power  which  I  felt  from  the 
delivery  of  this  simple  sentence.  The  blood,  which 
iust  before  had  rushed  in  a  hurricane  upon  my 
brain,  and,  in  the  violence  and  agony  of  my  feel- 
ings, had  held  my  whole  system  in  suspense,  now 
ran  back  into  my  heart,  with  a  sensation  which  I 
cannot  describe---a  kind  of  shuddering  delicious 
horror  I  The  paroxysm  of  blended  pity  and  indig- 
nation, to  which  I  had  been  trnnaported,  stibsided 
into  the  deepest  self-abasement,  humility  and  adonir 
tion.  I  had  just  been  lacerated  and  disaolTed  by 
sympathy,  for  our  Savif»ur  as  a  fellow  creature  ;  but 
now,  wiui  fear  and  trembling,  I  adored  him  as — **  a 
God  r 

If  this  description  give  you  the  impression,  that 
this  incomparnble  minister  had  anything  of  shallow, 
theatrical  trick  in  his  manner,  it  does  him  great  in- 
justice. I  have  never  seen,  in  any  other  orator, 
such  a  union  of  simplicity  and  majc^!1y.  He  has  not 
a  gesture,  an  attitude  or  an  accent,  to  which  be  does 
not  seem  forced,  by  the  sentiment  which  be  is  ex- 
pressing. His  mind  is  too  serious,  too  earnest,  too 
solicitous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  too  dignified,  to 
stoop  to  artifice.  Although  as  far  removed  f^m 
ostentation  as  a  man  can  be,  yet  it  is  clear  from  the 
train,  the  style  and  substance  of  his  thoughts,  that 
he  is  not  only  a  very  pohte  scholar,  but  a  man  of 
extensive  and  profound  erudition.  I  was  forcibly 
struck  with  a  shoil,  yet  beautiful  character  which 
he  drew  of  our  Icarnea  and  amiable  countryman,  Sir 
Robert  Boyle:  he  spoke  of  him,  as  if  "his  iioble 
mind  had,  even  before  death,  divested  herself  of  all 
influence  from  his  frail  tabernacle  of  flesh  ;**  and 
called  him,  in  his  peculiarly  emphatic  and  impres- 
sive manner,  "a  pure  intelligence:  the  link  between 
men  and  angels." 

This  man  hns  been  before  my  imagination  almost 
ever  since.  A  thousand  times,  as  I  rode  aloi  g,  I 
dropped  tlie  reins  of  my  bridle,  stretched  forth  my 
hand,  and  tried  to  imitate  his  quotation  from  Rous- 
seau ;  a  thousand  times  1  abandoned  the  attempt  in 
despair,  and  felt  persuaded  tliat  his  peculiar  manner 
and  power  arose  from  an  energy  of  soul,  which 
nature  could  give,  but  which  no  human  being  could 
justly  copy.  In  short,  he  seems  to  be  altogether  a 
being  ofa  former  age,  or  of  a  totally  different  nature 
from  the  rest  of  men.  As  I  recalf,  at  this  moment, 
several  of  his  awfully  striking  attitudes,  the  chilling 
tide,  with  which  my  blood  begins  to  pour  along  my 
arteries,  reminds  me  of  the  emotions  produced  by 
the  first  sight  of  Gray*s  introductory  picture  of  his 
bard: 

On  a  rook,  whose  haairbty  brow. 

Frowns  o'er  uld  Conwav's  foaming  flood, 
Bobcd  In  the  rablc  garb  of  wo, 

With  haiDzard  ojcs  the  poet  stood ; 
(Looso  his  beard  and  hoary  Iialr 

Streamed,  like  a  meteor,  to  tlie  trotiblod  air :) 
And  with  a  pttet's  hand  and  prophet's  fire. 

Struck  the  de«p  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 

Guess  my  surprise,  when,-on  my  arrival  at  Rich- 
mond,  and  mentioning  the  name  of  this  man,  I  found 
not  one  person  who  had  ever  before  heard  of  Jamn 
Waddell  !  !  Is  it  not  strange,  that  ^rch  a  genius  as 
this,  so  accomplished  a  scholar,  so  dlTi:ie  un  orator, 
should  be  permitted  to  languish imd  die  in  otscuri';-, 
within  eighty  miles  of  the  metrcpo  is  of  Virginia  t 
To  me  it  is  a  conclusive  argumer.t,  either  tliat  the 
Virginians  have  no  taste  for  the  highest  strains  of 
the  most  sublime  oratory,  or  that  they  are  destitute 
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of  a  much  more  important  qtuditj,  the  love  of 
genuine  and  exalted  religion. 

KLOQITVHCB  OF  THS  PULPrT— TBOM  THX  OLD  BAORBLOB. 

I  cannot  present  to  my  readers  any  instance  of  a 
liappy  manner,  which  is  so  extensiyely  and  tam\> 
lioriy  known  as  that  of  Mr.  Cooper,  the  tragedian. 
Many  of  us  had  read  the  dagger  scene  in  Macbeth, 
a  hundred  times,  before  we  saw  that  inimitable 
actor,  and  had  supi>o8ed  that  we  had  perceived  all 
the  beauty  and  felt  idl  the  force  of  the  ]>a8eag6. 
But,  OS  for  myself,  when  I  came  to  see  Mr.  Cooner 
in  that  seene,  all  that  I  had  perceived  and  felt  be- 
fore, became,  in  the  comparison,  so  tame  and  insipid, 
that  I  seemed,  nay  I  did,  for  the  first  time,  under- 
stand the  image  which  was  in  Shakespeare's  mind. 
The  horror-struck  attitude  and  countenance — ^the 
deep,  low,  agitated  whisper — '*  Is  that  a  dugger  that 
I  see  before  me!** — ^thc  desperate  convulsive  attempt 
to  clutch  it^the  incre.-ised  amazement  and  frenzied 
consternation  at  the  failure — lis  eyes  starting  wild 
with  horror  from  their  orbits,  and  slowly  following 
the  motion  of  the  visionary  dagger  to  the  door  ot 
Duncan's  chamber — "  thou  marshal'st  me  the  way 
that  I  was  going** — altogether  had  such  an  effect  on 
me,  that  when  I  got  relief  by  the  momentary  disap- 
pearance of  the  dagger,  I  found  that  I  had  been  be- 
reaved of  my  breatii — my  sinews  and  my  muscles 
had  been  strained  to  a  painful  extremity — :iud  I  felt 
my  hair  descending  and  setting  on  my  head,  for 
it  had  been  raised  by  sympathetic  horror — And, 
what  is  still  more  wonderful,  wliea  I  supposed  his 
power  of  action  exhausted  on  this  scene,  yet  when 
the  dagger  re-appears  at  tlie  door  of  Duncan's  cham- 
ber. 

And  on  its  blade  sod  dndfreon  goots  of  blood 
Which  was  uot  so  before — 

It  was  clear  that  the  performer's  resources  of  action 
were  as  infinite  and  inexhaustible  as  the  wonderful 
genius  whose  effusions  he  was  painting  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  heart  His  attitude  I  His  look  I  That 
whisper  1  Tenfold  horrors  surrounded  him  I !  It 
wad  the  most  blood-chilling,  the  most  petrifying 
spectacle  I  ever  beheld :  I  am  persuaded  that  hu- 
man nature  could  not  have  endured  the  agonizing 
stretch  of  the  nerves  to  which  this  master  of  his  art 
was  able  to  wind  his  audience  I  And  all  this,  be  it 
remembered,  was  the  work  of  manner. 

I  shall  be  asked  whether  I  propose  the  manner  of 
the  theatre  as  a  model  of  our  public  speakers  I  I 
answer,  not  the  vicious  manner  of  the  theatre — not 
the  overloadeil,  extravagant,  most  unnatural  gesticu- 
lation which  we  see  practised  on  the  stage.  But  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  t-iis  mode  of  action  is  im- 

S roper  and  disgusting  evei  on  the  stage  itself, 
haxespeare  has  given  the  true  rule  of  action,  whicli 
is  universal  in  its  application — "  Suit  the  action  to 
the  word,  the  word  to  the  action  ;  with  this  special 
observance,  that  you  overstep  not  the  modesty  of 
nature.**  Now,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  manner 
which  would  be  chaste  and  natural  on  the  stage, 
would,  in  the  ezprestion  of  the  eame  eerttiment^  be 
equally  chaste  and  natural  everywhere!  The  rea- 
son wny  there  is  more  gesture  on  the  stage  than 
elsewhere,  is  because  phiys  consist  almost  entirely 
of  emotion ;  in  the  pulpit,  senate,  and  bar,  argu- 
ment does  or  should  preponderate.  Now,  no  man, 
in  his  senses,  would  oe  so  absurd  as  to  apply  the 
gesture  which  belongs  to  emotion,  to  the  delivery  of 
a.i  argument ;  for  that  would  not  be  to  *'  suit  the  action 
to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action" — hence  the 
quantity  of  action  exhibited  on  the  stage  will  always 
naturally  and  properly  exceed  that  which  belongs  to 
any  other  theatre  of  public  speaking.    But  the  sub- 


jects sometimes  eoincide--arguments  are  found  in 
plays — and  the  passions  often  appear,  and  properly 
too,  i:i  the  pulpit,  senate,  and  bar — and  whereon  the 
subjects  do  coincide,  the  manner  should  be  the  same. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  manner  of  action  on  the  stage, 
as  exhibited  by  master  perfonners,  may  be  observed 
and  imitated  to  great  advantage.  Minisstei^^  of  the 
gospel  may,  perhaps,  be  startled  at  a  proposition  so 
profane  as  that  they  should  attend  the  theatre ;  and 
disgusted  at  an  idea  so  absurd  as  that  they  should 
transfer  the  manner  of  the  theatre  to  the  pulpit. 
As  to  the  profanity  of  the  proposition,  their  acced- 
ing to  it  or  not  is  a  question  between  themselves 
and  their  sovereign  judge ;  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  having  made  the  proposition.  I 
know  that  dramatic  compoiiition  has  been  polluted 
by  the  most  shameful  licentiousness— on  the  exhibi- 
tion of  plays  of  that  character,  I,  who  am  no  ilivine, 
would  never  attend.  But  are  there  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  plays  which  inculcate  the  loftiest,  the 
most  heroic,  the  most  Christian  virtues  ?  What  sin 
would  be  committed  by  their  attending  the  repre- 
sentation of  such  f  what  is  the  purpose  of  play- 
ing! Let  Shakespeare  answer  the  question — 
**  whose  end  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was  and  is, 
to  hold,  as  *twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature;  to 
show  virtue  her  own  feature ;  scorn  her  own  image, 
and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and 
pressure.**  I  ask  if  the  same  be  not  also  a  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  pulpit;  and  when  the  dramatic 
writer  attains  this  purpose  purely,  I  cannot  discern 
what  possible  miscliief  there  can  be  in  listening  to 
his  lectures.  Do  not  those  who  from  an  idea  of  its 
sinfulness  refuse  to  attend  the  theatre,  nevertheless 
read,  and  with  rapture  too,  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare! If  they  do,  where  is  the  difference  in  point 
of  guilt  between  reading  the  plays  one's  self,  and 
hearing  them  read  or  recited  by  others  f  It  is  from 
my  purpose  to  pursue  this  disquisition  further.  Aa 
to  the  other  branch  of  the  supposed  objection,  trans- 
ferring the  manner  of  the  theatre  to  the  pulpit,  I 
will  teke  the  liberty  to  say  that  the  transfer  of  all 
that  is  chaste  and  natural  would  give  to  the  pulpit, 
an  ease,  a  dignity,  an  animation,  and  an  interest  of 
which  at  present  it  stands  in  the  most  direful  need. 
Who  is  not  disgusted  with  the  stiffness,  the  for- 
mality, the  slow,  mechanically  measured  enunci- 
ation, the  nasal  melody,  the  affected  mouthings  or 
the  coarse  rusticity,  the  ear-crucifying  sing-song, 
and  the  delirious  raving  and  shrieking,  which  too 
often  degrade  the  pulpit  and  defeat  the  very  pur- 
pose of  the  institution?  Has  it  never  been  the  mis- 
lortune  of  the  reader  to  observe  in  what  an  infinite 
variety  of  ways  ministers  contrive  to  murder  that 
beautiful  and  sublime  exclamation  of  Uie  Psaliuis^^* 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth  1  Heaven 
and  Earth  are  full  of  the  majesty  of  thy  glory  P 
One  will  recite  it  in  the  same  time  and  tone  that  ho 
would  read  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper ;  ano- 
ther will  whine  over  it,  so  as  to  excite  just  as  much 
interest  as  a  schoolboy  excites  in  whining  over  hit 
lesson;  another,  with  a  smirk,  will  yelp  over  it^ 
"  holy — ^holy — ^holy,"  as  if  he  had  just  started  the 
game,  to  the  great  amusement  of  his  congregation, 
who  feel  no  other  impulse  than  to  cry  *'  hark  for- 
ward." I  have  no  patience  with  men  who  thus  in- 
dolently and  sluunefully  neglect  the  cultivation  of  a 
correct  manner,  and  ascend  the  pulpit  only  to  mar, 
deform,  by  their  hideous  manner,  the  work  of  in- 
spiration— How  different  from  all  tliis  was  the  man- 
.  ner  of  the  celebrated  Duche,  the  chaplain  of  the  old 
Congress!  He  had  studied  the  language  of  nature 
in  the  cartoons  of  Raphael,  and  learned  from  them 
that  the  evangelic  character  loses  nothing  of  its 
dignity  by  the  boldest  attitude  and  most  impressive 
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cast  of  fentTirea,  when  they  comport  with  the  subject 
and  the  occasion.  He  had  rend  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, too,  with  the  eve  of  genius,  as  well  as  that  of 
faith ;  and  in  the  exclamation  just  referred  to,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  not  to  imagine  the  train  of  re- 
flection which  prttbably  led  to  it,  and  the  holy  yet 
enraptured  manner  in  which  it  broke  from  the  in- 
spired poet  To  recite  tliis  language  of  the  psalmist 
correctly,  it  was  necessary  to  recite  it  in  the  very 
spirit  in  which  it  was  first  conceived  ;  and  in  doioff 
so,  there  was  no  danger  that  a  man  of  taste  and 
judgment  would  ovent«p  the  modesty  of  nature. 
There  are  probably  some  yet  alive,  beside  myself, 
who  will  remember  Ducmb  mode  of  reciting  it. 
It  was  preceded  by  a  pause  in  which  his  eyes  were 
raised  with  fearful  awe,  as  if  contemplating  those 
glories  of  the  firmament  which  David  has  so  sub- 
limely depicted  in  the  19th  psalm — his  hands  were 
clasped  on  the  pulpit  before  him — the  admiration 
depicted  on  his  countenance,  gradually  swelled  with 
the  truth  of  nature  into  a  bolder  expression,  as  the 
wonders  of  tlie  creation  seemed  to  pass  in  review 
before  him,  at  the  same  time  his  clasped  hands  were 
slowly  and  touchingly  removed  from  the  pulpit  to 
his  breast — his  heart,  itself,  seemed  to  expand  with 
the  augmenting  tide  of  his  sensations — no  sound  was 
heard,  out  that  of  the  throbbing  heart  and  convulsed 
breath — the  recitation  was  begun  slowly — and  in  a 
low  and  tremulous  voice,  as  if  repressed  by  the 
awful  presence  of  the  l^ciiy,  himself,  "  Holy  !  fioly  I 
Holy !  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth !"  then  his  hands  un- 
clasped, his  arms  a  little  opened,  and  raised 

"  Heaven !" then   his  arms  wide  extended,   his 

fiice  beaming  with  a  smile  of  rapturous  gratitude 
and  admiration,  and  his  brilliant  voice  liberated,  and 
swelling  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  in  its  fullest 
richest  tone — "  and  earth  are  full  of  the  majesty 
of  tliy  glory."  There  was  no  one  who  did  not 
clearly  perceive  and  deeply  feel  the  whole  beauty 
of  the  apostrophe :  There  were  few  who  did  not  in- 
voluntarily start  from  their  seats,  with  sympathetic 
rapture.  Yet  amonff  the  drones  of  the  present  day, 
this  manner  would  be  called  thentrieal,  unworthy 
of  the  pulpit,  unworthy  of  imitation.  It  is  the 
common  policy  of  dunces  to  decry  thnt  excellence 
which  they  cannot  reach.  But  it  is  not  for  the 
roind,  however  good,  to  pass  sentence  0:1  appeals 
made  to  the  heart  Those  are  the  best  ju«iges  of 
Mr.  Duche^n  manner,  who  had  the  happiness  to  hear 
him ;  and  they  will  support  me  in  the  assertion, 
that  his  manner,  so  far  rrom  lowering  the  dignity 
and  solemnity  of  the  service,  gave  them  a  hundred 
fold  force  and  power.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if 
Mr.  Duche**  were  the  manner  of  the  present  day, 
our  country  would  not,  in  every  quarter  of  it,  ex- 
hibit that  spectacle  so  painful  to  the  Christian's 
heart,  of  churches  neglected,  tumbling  in  ruins,  and 
become  almost  the  exclusive  residence  of  the  beasts 
of  the  field  and  birds  of  the  air.  Our  regular  mi- 
nisters m.ay  mil  oH,  if  they  please,  against  the  pre- 
Talence  of  fanaticism  and  superstition.  The  fault  is 
in  themselves.  People  go  to  church,  not  to  doze, 
but  to  worship ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they 
should  prefer  the  man  who  makes  them  feel,  to  him 
who  makes  them  sleep. 

Let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  am  vindicating  those 
fops  and  petit  maitret  whom  we  sometimes  see  in  the 
pulpit;  whose  frivolous  gesticulations  would  dis- 
grace even  the  theatre  itself  No:  I  speak  of  that 
majesty  of  action  bv  which  St  Paul  mode  Felix 
tremble ;  and  which  is  in  the  happiest  harmony  with 
the  sublime  composition  of  the  Bible  itself  It  is 
this  which  I  would  have  our  ministers  to  cultivate ; 
this,  by  which  they  might  shnke  the  souls  of  their 
hearers,  instead  of  standing  like  automata  in  the 


sacred  desk,  and  pouring  through  lipa  of  wood,  the 
productions  of  others ;  productions,  which  they  do 
not  feel  themselves,  and  consequently  cannot  make 
others  feeL 

Yet  these  gentlemen  who  are  so  mueh  afraid  to 
stir  an  arm  or  raise  an  eye,  imagine  the  manner  iu 
which  Bossuet  delivered  his  discouraefl.  Are  they 
not  satisfied  that  BoMuet  sustained,  6y  the  grandeur 
0/  his  manner,  the  boldest  flights  of  his  genius; 
tiiat  his  action  partook  of  that  fervid  spirit  which  in- 
spired his  orations ;  that  it  kept  pace  with  it,  ascend- 
ing with  it,  and  kindled  in  its  noblest  couflagmtion  f 
— Yes;  Bossuet's  was  a  soul  of  empyrean  flame: 
and  pervaded  his  system  with  a  force  too  strong  to 
permit  any  portion  of  it  to  remain  indifferent,  while 
she  was  exhibiting  her  wondrous  powers  to  oUiers ; 
Bossuet's  was  a  soul  firm  and  intrepid  in  her  own 
strength  ;  she  walked  abroad  at  her  ease,  and  prO' 
duced,  on  every' occasion,  that  consentaneous  gran- 
deur of  movement,  which  consummated  her  power, 
and  made  her  irresistible. 

If  any  one  of  our  regular  ministers  should  answec, 
"  Give  me  Bossuet's  genius  and  I  will  give  you  his 
action," — I  reply,  this  is  the  very  objection ;  that 
you  do  give  us  the  works  of  his  and  other  great  ge- 
niuses without  their  appropriate  action.  The  ser 
mons  which  wo  hear  from  the  pulpit  are  frequency 
eloquent  in  tliemselves;  yet  from  the  cold  com- 
posure with  which  they  are  recited,  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  the  otkpnng  of  other  minds:  had  tliey 
been  the  proper  children  of  those  who  exhibit  them, 
there  would  have  been  a  parental  warmth  whic!t 
would  infallibly  have  shown  itself  in  their  action. 

I  pray  that  our  ministers  may  reflect  upon  this 
subject  ere  it  be  too  late.  If  they  will  not  be  con- 
vinced by  abstract  argument,  let  them  attend  to  the 
facts  which  are  passing  before  their  eyes ;  their  own 
discourses  are  composed  with  the  utmost  pur'ty  an<i 
elegance ;  the  reasoning  good ;  the  style,  not  only 
correct,  but  adorned  with  the  most  beautalul  figures 
of  speech : — what  is  it  tliat  carries  awny  the  people 
from  their  discourses,  at  once  chaste,  strong,  and 
embellished,  to  the  meeting-houses  of  dissenting  mi- 
nisters ?  On  the  one  hand,  indolence  or  vanity,  tin- 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  morti^nn^  tnith,  may 
impute  it  to  a  popular  fit  of  fanaticism:  on  tlic 
other  hand,  vanity  or  delusion  may  impute  it  to 
the  superior  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  are  t-iught 
by  the  dissenters ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  it  proceeds 
almost  entirely  from  manner,  and  the  mysterious 
hold  which  this  takes  on  human  sympathy.  The  in- 
teresting warmth,  the  anxious  earnestness  with 
which  the  dissenter  pours  out  his  unpremeditated 
effusions  (however  coarse),  seize  the  numan  heart 
with  almost  inextricable  grasp,  and  enable  him  to 
lead  it  whithersoever  he  will  You  may  sav  that 
his  action  is  redundant,  unffraeeful,  vulgar,  that  it 
violates  all  rule ;  no  matter ;  let  it  be  as  distorted  and 
frantic  as  you  please,  as  that  of  the  Pythian  priest- 
ess: it  is  earnest;  it  comes  accompanied  with  a 
voice  choked  with  tears,  and  shows  that  the  man's 
whole  soul  is  engaged  for  our  good ;  he  moves  us ; 
alarms  us ;  melts  us ;  and  sends  us  home  agitated  od 
a  subject  of  eternal  importance.  We  find^  too,  that 
these  men  discover  a  deep  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart ;  they  anticipate  the  topics  of 
peace  and  consolation  which  the  arch  enemy  of  mai»- 
kind  will  suggest  to  the  alarmed  eoul,  and  W  show- 
ing us  their  origin  they  forbid  us  to  repose  upon 
them.  How  different,  how  superior  in  point  of  at- 
traction is  all  this  to  the  soporific  doses  which  ere 
admir.istcrod  from  velvet  cushions ! — If  it  should  stiH 
be  urged  that  all  this  is  fanaticism — I  desire  that 
any  sermon  of  Massillon's  may  be  compared  with 
the  most  impassioned  of  those  which  are  deliversd 
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from  the  diasetiter^B  desk.  Yoa  will  find  in  Massil- 
loii,  indeed,  tlie  rarest  beauties  of  cultivated  genius, 
the  most  powerful  eloquence;  but  it  is  eloquence 
entirely  void  of  ostentation ;  it  seems,  indeed,  to 
burst  from  the  man's  heart  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
to  come  accomj^mied  with  showers  of  tears  just  as 
irrepressible.  But  yon  will  find  MhssiHou's  sermons  ! 
marked  with  exactly  the  same  strong  characters 
which  distinguislied  the  dissenter ;  the  same  passion-  I 
ate  importunity  nddressed  to  sinners;  ttie  same  j 
shuddering  predictions  of  the  fate  which  awaits  the  i 
impenitent ;  the  same  necerssity  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  soul ;  the  same  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  the  same  power  of  chasing  a  sin 
through  every  fold  and  envelopement,  and  pursuing 
and  driving  the  sinner  himself  from  every  corner 
and  recess  of  his  own  deceitful  breast;  the  same 
warnings  against  the  arts  of  the  devil  in  resisting 
the  work  of  grace  in  the  soul ;  in  short  you  will 
find  in  Massillon,  blended  with  a  personal  meekness 
and  humility  (which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
affect,  and  which  is  in  itself  captivating  in  the  higli- 
est  d^rec^  and  with  an  eloquence,  almoit  super- 
human, all  the  dissenter's  earnestness,  tears,  en- 
treaties, supplications ;  nil  his  cries,  his  adjurations ; 
all  his  topics  of  persuasion  and  of  alarm,  all  his  en- 
thusiasm, all  his  terror,  all  his  raptures,  and  all 
that  the  dealers  in  opiates  now  choose  to  call  fana- 
ticism; yet  no  one  ever  dared  to  call  Massillon  a 
fanatic.  Now  the  great  doctrines  which  are 
preached  by  the.  Roman  Catholic,  the  Protestant, 
and  the  Dissenter,  are  the  same,  viz.  the  fall  of  man 
— the  mediation — and  salvation  by  faith  in  the  Re- 
deemer. The  subject  being  the  s;ime,  it  can  be 
only  the  different  manner  of  presenting  it,  which 
ponstitutes  the  difference  of  effect ;  yet  that  differ- 
ence we  see  is  vast ;  and  so  it  will  ever  continue, 
while  human  nature  remains  the  same  and  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  refuse  to  be  instructed  by  experience. 

fVVnSOK    AT    MOimOZLLO— FROM    TnS    KULOOIUM    OF  ADAMB 

AMD  JEFFEBSOX. 

The  Mansion  House  at  Monticcllo  was  built  and 
furnished  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  In  its  di- 
mensions, its  architecture,  its  arrangements  and  or- 
naments, it  is  such  a  one  as  became  the  character 
and  fortune  of  the  man.  It  stands  upon  an  elliptic 
plain,  formed  by  cutting  down  the  apex  of  a  moun- 
tain ;  and,  on  the  west,  stretching  uway  to  the  north 
and  the  south,  it  commands  a  view  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  brings  under 
the  eye  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  beautiful  horizons 
in  the  world :  while,  0!i  the  east,  it  presents  an  ex- 
tent of  prospe;!t  bou.ided  only  by  the  spherical  form 
of  the  earth,  in  which  nature  seems  to  sleep  in 
eternal  repose,  as  if  to  form  one  of  her  finest  con- 
trasts, with  the  rude  and  rolling  grandeur  on  the 
west  In  the  wide  prospect,  and  scattered  to  the 
north  and  south,  are  several  detached  mountains, 
which  contribute  to  animate  and  diversify  this  en- 
chanting landscape ;  and  among  them,  to  the  south, 
Willis's  Mountain,  which  is  so  interestingly  depicted 
in  his  Notes.  From  thb  summit,  the  Philosopher 
was  wont  to  enjoy  that  spectacle,  among  the  sub- 
limest  of  Nature's  operations,  the  looming  of  the 
distant  mountains;  and  to  watch  the  nlotions  of  the 
planets,  and  the  greater  revolution  of  the  celestial 
^here.  From  this  summit,  too,  the  patriot  could 
look  down,  with  uninteiTuptcd  vision,  upon  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  world  around,  for  which  he 
considered  himself  born;  and  upward,  to  the  open 
and  vaulted  heavens  which  he  seemed  to  approach 
as  if  to  keep  him  continually  in  mind  of  his  high 
responsibility.  It  is  indeed  a  pro.^ipect  in  which  yon 
tee  and  feel,  at  once,  that  nothing  mean  or  little 


could  live.  It  is  a  scene  fit  to  nourish  those  great 
and  high-souled  principles  which  formed  the  ele- 
ments of  liis  character,  and  was  a  most  noble  and 
appropriate  post  for  such  a  sentinel  over  the  rights 
and  iioerties  of  man. 

Approaching  the  house  on  the  east,  the  visiter 
instinctively  paused,  to  cast  artmnd  one  thrilling 
glance  at  this  magnificent  panorama;  and  then 
parsed  to  the  vestibule,  where,  if  he  had  not  been 
previously  informed,  he  would  immediately  perceive 
that  he  was  entering  the  house  of  no  common  man. 
Ill  the  spacious  ana  lofty  hall  which  opens  before 
him,  he  marks  no  tawdry  and  unmeaning  ornaments: 
but  before,  on  the  right,  on  the  left,  all  around,  the 
eye  is  struck  and  gratified  with  objects  of  science 
and  taste,  sti  classed  and  arranged  as  to  produce  their 
finest  effect.  On  one  side,  specimens  of  sculpture 
set  out  in  such  order  as  to  exhibit  at  a  coup  a*cnl, 
the  historical  progress  of  that  ail;  from  the  first 
rude  attempts  of  the  aborigines  of  our  country,  up 
to  that  exquisite  and  finished  bust  of  the  great 
patriot  himself,  from  the  master  hand  of  Caracci. 
On  the  other  side,  the  visiter  sees  displayed  a  vast 
collection  of  specimens  of  Indian  art,  their  paintings, 
weapons,  ornaments,  and  manufactures ;  on  another, 
an  array  of  the  fossil  productions  of  our  country, 
mineral  and  animal;  the  polished  remains  of  those 
colossal  monsters  that  once  trod  our  forests,  and  are 
no  more ;  and  a  variegated  display  of  the  branching 
honours  of  those  "  monnrchs  o^  the  waste,"  that 
still  people  the  wilds  of  the  American  Continent 

From  this  hall  he  was  ushered  into  a  noble  saloon, 
from  which  the  glorious  landscape  of  the  west  again 
bursts  upon  his  view;  and  which  within  is  hung 
thick  around  with  the  finest  productions  of  the  pen- 
cil— ^historical  paintings  of  the  most  striking  sub- 
jects from  all  countries,  and  all  ages;  the  portraits 
of  distinguished  men  and  patriots,  botli  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  medaliious  and  engravings  in  end- 
less profusion. 

\Vnile  the  visiter  was  yet  lost  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  these  treasures  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  he 
was  startled  by  the  approach  of  a  strong  and 
sprightly  step,  and  turning  with  instinctive  reverence 
to  the  door  of  entrance,  he  was  met  by  the  tall,  and 
animated,  and  stately  figure  of  the  patriot  himself— 
his  countenance  beaming  with  intelligence  and  b> 
nignity,  and  his  outstretched  hand,  with  its  strong 
and  cordial  pressure,  confirming  the  courteous  wel- 
come of  his  lips.  And  then  came  that  charm  of 
manner  and  conversation  that  passes  all  description 
— so  cheerful — so  unassuming — so  free,  and  easy, 
and  frank,  and  kind,  and  gay — that  even  the  young, 
and  overawed,  and  embarrassed  visiter  at  once  for- 
got his  fears,  and  felt  himself  by  the  side  of  an  old 
and  familiar  friend. 

PATBICK  HXintT-HntOM  THZ  SKETCHXB. 

The  following  is  the  fullest  description  which  the 
author  has  been  able  to  procure  of  Mr.  Henry's 
person.  He  was  nearly  six  feet  high  ;  spare,  and 
what  may  be  called  raw-bone  1,  with  a  slight  stoop 
of  the  snoulders — his  complexion  was  dark,  sun- 
burnt, and  sallow,  without  any  appearance  of  blood 
in  his  cheeks — ^his  countenance  grave,  thoughtful, 
penetrating,  and  stronpjly  marked  with  the  linea- 
ments of  deep  reflection — the  earnestness  of  hi* 
manner,  united  with  an  habitual  contraction  or 
knitting  of  his  brows,  and  those  linos  of  thought 
with  which  his  face  was  profusely  furrowed,  gave  to 
his  countenance,  at  some  times,  the  appearance  of 
seventy — yet  such  was  the  power  which  he  had 
over  its  expression,  that  he  could  shake  off  from  it 
in  an  instant  nil  the  sternness  of  winter,  and  robe  it 
in  the  bri^'^hteet  smiles  of  spring.     His  forehead  was 
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high  and  straight,  yet  formir.g  a  sufficient  angle 
"with  the  lower  part  of  his  face — ^his  nose  somewhat 
of  the  Roman  stamp,  thongh  like  that  which  we  see 
in  the   bust  of  Cicero,  it  was  rather  long,   than 
remarkable  for  its  Csesarean  form— of  the  colour  of 
his  eyes,  the  accounts  are  almost  ns  various  as  those 
which  we  have  of  the  colour  of  the  chamelion — ^tliey 
are  said  to  have  been  blue,  grey,  what  Lavater  calls 
green,  hazel,  brown,  and  black — the  fact  ^ems  to 
have  been,  that  they  were  of  a  blubh  grey,  not 
large ;  and  being  deeply  fixed  in  his  head,  overhung 
by   dark,    long,  and  full   eye-brows,   and    farther 
shaded  by  lashes  that  were  both  long  and  black, 
their  apparent  colour  was  as  yariable  as  the  lights 
in  which  they  were  seen — but  all  concur  in  saying 
that  they  were,  unque.<tiotinbly,  the  finest  feature  in 
his  Cnce — brilliaiit--full  of  spirit,  and  capable  of  the 
most  rapidly  shifting  and  powerful  expression— at 
one  time  piercing  and  terriole  ns  those  of  Mars,  and 
then  again  soft  iind  tender  as  those  of  pity  herself — 
hb  cheeks  were  hollow — his  chin   long,   but  well 
formed,  and  rounded  at  the  end,  so  as  to  form  a 
proper  counterpart  to  the  upper  part  of  his  face. 
**  I  find  it  difficult,"   says  the  correspondent  from 
whom  I  have  borrowed  this  portrait,  **  to  describe 
his  mouth  ;  in  which  there  was  nothing  remarkable,  ' 
except  when  about  to  express  a  modest  dissent  from 
some  opinion   on  which   he  was  commenting — he 
then  had  a  sort  of  half  smile,  in  which  the  want  of 
conviction   was  perhaps  more  strongly  expressed, 
than  the  satirical  emotion,  which  probably  prompted 
it.     His  manner  and  address  to  the  court  and  jury 
might  be  deemed  the  excess  of  humility,  diffidence, 
and  modesty.     If,  as  rarely  happened,  he  had  occa- 
sion to  answer  any  remark  from  the  bench,  it  was 
impossible  for  meekness  herself  to  assume  a  manner 
less  presumptuous — but  in  the  tttnilc  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  you  might  anticipate  the  want  of 
conviction,  expressed  in  his  answer,  at  the  moment 
that  he  submitted  to   the  superior  wisdom  of  the 
court,  with  a  grnce  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  Westminster  Hall.     In  his  reply  to  counsel,  his 
remarks  on  the  evidence,  and  on  tlie  conduct  of 
the  parties,  he  preserved  the  same  distinguished 
deference  and  politeness,  ^ till  accompanied,  however, 
by  the  never  failing  index  of  this  sceptical  smiley 
where  the  occasion  prompted."*    In  short,  his  fea- 
tures were  manly,  bold,  and  well  proportioned,  full 
of  intelligence,  and  adapting  themselves  intuitively 
to  every  sentiment  of  his  mind,  and  every  feeling  of 
his   heart     His  voice  was  not  remarkable  for  its 
sweetness;  but  it   was  firm,   full   of  volume,  and 
rather  melodious  than  otherwise.     Its  charms  con- 
sisted in  the  mellowness  and  fulness  of  its  note,  the 
ease  and  variety  of  its  inflections,  the  distinctness 
of  its  articulatio!!,  the  fine  effect  of  its  emphasis,  the 
felicity  with  which  it  attuned  itself  to  every  emo- 
tion, and   the  vast  compass  which   enabled  it  to 
TX\\%Q  through  the  whole  empire  of  human  passion, 
from  the  deep  and  tragic  half  whisper  of  horror,  to 
the  wildest  exclamation  of  overwhelming  rage.     In 
mild  persuasion   it  was  as  soft  and  gentle  as  the 
zephyr  of  spring ;  while  in  rousing  his  countrymen 
to   arms,  the   winter  storm  that   roars  along  the 
troubled  Baltic,  was  not  more  awfully  sublime.     It 
was  at  all  times  perfectly  under  his  commaud  ;  or 
rather,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  command  itself,  and  to 
modulate  its  notes,  most  happily,  to  the  sentiment 
he  was  uttering.  .  It  never  exceeded,  or  fell  short  of 
the  occasion.     There  was  none  of  tliat  long  con- 
tinued and   deafening   vociferation,  which   always 
takes  place  when  an  ^rdent  speaker  has  lost  posses- 
sion of  himself — no  monotonous  clangour,  no  dis- 
cordant shriek.     Without  being  strained,  it  had  that 
body  and  enunciation  which  filled  the  most  distant 


ear,  without  distressing  those  which  were  r.< 
him :  hence  it  never  became  cracked  or  hoarse,  even 
in  his  longest  speeches,  but  retained  to  the  last  aU 
its  clearness  and  fulness  of  intonation,  all  the  deli- 
cacy of  its  inflection,  all  the  charms  of  its  emphotia, 
and  enchanting  variety  of  its  cadence. 

His  delivery  was  perfectly  natural  and  well  timed. 
It  lias  indeed  been  said,  that,  on  his  first  rising,  there 
was  a  species  of  tulhcantus  very  observable  by  a 
stranger,  and  rather  disagreeable  to  him ;  but  thai 
in  a  very  few  moments  even  this  itself  became 
agreeable,  and  seemed,  indeed,  indispensable  to  the 
full  effect  of  his  peculiar  diction  and  conceptions 
In  point  of  time,  he  was  very  happy :  there  waa  no 
slow  and  heavy  dragging,  no  quaint  and  measured 
drawling,  with  equidistftut  pai'e,  no  stumbling  and 
floundering  among  the  fractured  members  of  de- 
ranged and  broken  periods,  no  undignified  hnrrj 
and  trepidation,  no  recallit.g  and  recasting  of  sen- 
tences as  he  went  along,  no  retraction  of  one  word 
and  substitution  of  another  not  better,  and  none  of 
those  affected  bursts  of  almost  inarticulate  impetu- 
osity, which  betray  the  rhetorician  rather  than  dis- 
play the  orator.  On  the  contrary,  ever  self-col- 
lected, deliberate,  and  dignified,  he  seemed  to  have 
looked  through  the  whole  period  before  he  com- 
menced its  delivery;  and  hence  his  delivery  was 
smooth,  and  firm,  and  well  accented  ;  slow  enough 
to  take  along  with  him  the  dullest  hearer,  and  yet 
so  commanmng  that  the  quick  had  neither  the 
power  nor  the  disposition  to  get  the  start  of  him. 
Thus  he  gave  to  every  thought  its  full  and  appro- 
priate force;  and  to  every  image  all  its  radiance  and 
Deauty. 

No  speaker  ever  understood  better  than  Mr. 
Henry,  the  true  use  and  power  of  the  pause ;  and 
no  one  ever  practised  it  with  happier  effect  Hk 
pauses  were  never  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
investing  an  insignificant  thought  with  false  im- 
portance ;  much  less  were  they  ever  resorted  to  as 
afnesse.to  gain  time  for  thinking.  The  hearer  waa 
never  disposed  to  ask,  "  why  that  pause  I"  nor  to 
measure  its  duration  by  a  reference  to  his  watch. 
On  the  contrary,  it  always  came  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  would  himself  have  wished  it,  in  order  to 
weigh  the  striking  and  important  thought  which 
had  just  been  uttered ;  and  the  interval  was  alwap 
filled  by  the  speaker  with  a  matchless  energy  of 
look,  which  drove  the  thought  home  through  the 
mind  and  through  the  heart 

His  gesture,  and  this  varying  play  of  his  features 
and  voice,  were  so  excellent,  so  exquisite,  that  many 
have  referred  his  power  as  an  orator  principally  to 
that  cause ;  yet  this  was  all  his  own,  and  nis  ges- 
ture, particularly,  of  so  peculiar  a  cast,  that  it  is 
said  it  would  have  become  no  other  man.  I  do  not 
learn  that  it  was  very  abundant ;  for  there  w/m  no 
trash  about  it ;  none  of  those  false  motions  to  whieh 
undisciplined  speakers  are  so  generally  addicted ; 
no  chopping  nor  sawing  of  the  air ;  no  thumping  of 
the  bar  to  express  an  earnestness,  which  was  nrach 
more  powerfully,  as  well   as  more  elegantly,  ex- 

Eresseu  by  his  eye  and  his  countenance.  Whenever 
e  moved  his  arm,  or  his  hand,  or  even  his  finger,  or 
changed  the  position  of  his  body,  it  was  always  to 
some  purpose;  nothing  was  inefl^cient ;  every  thing 
told ;  every  gesture,  every  attitude,  every  look,  waa 
emphatic  ;  all  was  animation,  energy,  and  dignity. 
Its  great  advantage  consisted  in  this — that  various, 
bold,  and  original  as  it  was,  it  never  appeared  to  ba 
studied,  effected,  or  theatrical,  or  "  to  overstep,**  in 
the  smollest  degree,  "  the  moJesty  of  nature  ;**  for 
he  never  made  a  gesture  or  a«sumed  an  attitude* 
which  did  not  seem  imperiously  demanded  by  the 
occasion.    Every  look,  every  motion,  every  paui% 
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eTery  atari,  was  completely  filled  and  dilated  by 
the  thought  which  he  was  uttering,  and  Bccmed  in- 
deed to  form  a  part  of  the  thought  itselfl  His 
action,  however  strong,  was  never  vehement.  He 
was  never  seen  rushing  forward,  shoulder  foremost, 
fury  in  his  countenance,  and  frenzy  in  his  voice,  as 
if  to  overturn  the  bar,  and  charge  his  audience 
sword  in  hand.  His  judgment  was  too  manly  and 
too  solid,  and  his  taste  too  true,  to  permit  him  to 
indulge  in  any  such  extravagance.  Uis  good  sense 
and  his  self-po9se:ision  nevei*  deserted  him.  In  the 
loudest  storm  of  declamation,  in  the  fiercest  blaze  of 
passion,  there  was  a  dig.iity  and  temperance  which 
gave  it  seeming.  He  liod  the  rare  faculty  of  impart- 
ing to  his  hearers  all  the  excess  of  his  own  feelmgs, 
and  all  the  violence  and  tumult  of  his  emotions,  all 
the  dauntless  spirit  of  his  resolution,  and  all  the 
energy  of  his  soul,  without  any  sacrifice  of  his  own 
|»ersonal  dignity,  and  without  treating  his  hearers 
otherwise  than  as  rational  beings.  He  was  not  the 
orator  of  a  day ;  and  therefore  sought  not  to  build 
his  fame  on  the  sandy  basis  of  a  false  taste,  fostered, 
if  not  created,  by  himsell  He  spoke  for  immor- 
tality ;  and  therefore  raised  the  pillars  of  his  glory 
on  the  only  solid  foundation — tiie  rock  of  nature. 

JOHN  PICKEEINO, 

The  distinguished  jurist  and  philologist,  was  the 
^n  of  Col.  Timothy  Pickering,  the  early  Whig 
leader  of  Salem,  his  native  place,  the  fellow-sol- 
dier of  Washington,  and  Secretary  of  State  from 
1796  until  he  was  removed  in  the  administration 
of  Adams  in  1 800 ;  subsequently  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, a  member  of  the  board  of  war  in  1812,  as 
he  had  discharged  numerous  similar  duties  in  the 
Revolution,  again  member  of  Congress  from  1814 
to  1817.  He  afterwards  retired  to  private  life,  em- 
ploying himself  in  agricultural  pursuits.  After  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  ho  lived  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  delegated  by  that  state  to  visit  the 
Western  settlements,  and  adjust  a  controversy 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  claims  of  Con- 
necticut emigrants.  While  residing  near  Wilke^- 
barre,  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  he  was 
seized  in  his  bed  at  night  by  a  band  of  ruffians, 
carried  off  to  the  forest,  and  exposed  to  various 
ontrages  and  privations,  with  the  design  of  inti- 
midation. After  twenty  days  of  this  abduction, 
he  reappeared  before  his  family.  "  So  much,"  it 
is  said,  "was  he  altered  by  the  sufferings  and 
hardships  he  had  endured,  that  his  children  fied 
from  his  presence  affrighted  by  his  haggard,  un- 
shaven appearance,  and  his  wife  looked  upon  him 
with  consternation  as  upon  an  apparition."* 

He  died  Jan.  29,  1829,  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year.  He  was  always  active  in  public  life.  His 
writings  were  numeroas,  and  consist  of  political 
pamphlets,  on  questions  of  national  policy,  or  of 
a  controversial  character  growing  out  of  his 
vigorous  partisanship  on  the  Federal  side,  occa- 
sional adareE»es  and  orations,  agricultural  and 
other  papers.  His  biting  Review  of  the  Corres- 
pondence between  the  Hon.  John  Adums  and  the 
tote  William  Cunningham^  Esq.^  beginning  in 
1803  and  ending  in  1812,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated' of  his  compositions,  was  published  in 
1824.t 


John  Pickering  was  born  at  Salem,  Feb.  7, 
1772.  He  was  educate<l  at  Harvard,  and  was 
then  for  some  time  abroad  as  Secretary  to  the 


United  States  Minister  W.  L.  Smith  at  Portugal, 
and  afterwards  from  1799  to  1801  ixs  Secretai-y  to 
Kufus  King  in  London.  At  that  date  he  returned 
to  America,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Salem.  In  182  he  re?noved  to  Boston,  and  in 
1829  was  made  City  Solicitor,  continuing  to  hold 
the  office  till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death, 
May  5,  1846.  His  intellectual  life  was  divided 
between  his  legal  profession  and  his  pursuits  as  a 
scholar.  His  philological  inquiries  took  a  wide 
range,  including  the  extremes  of  Greek  literature, 
and  of  our  native  Indian  languages.  Of  the 
extent  of  his  attainments  in  these  stndies,  his 
eulogist,  Charles  Sumner,  has  given  this  animated 
sketch : — "  Unless,"  he  says,  "  some  memorandum 
should  be  found  among  his  papers,  as  was  the 
case  with  Sir  William  Jones,  si)ecifying  the  lan- 
guages to  which  he  hjid  been  devotetl,  it  may  be 
difiicult  to  frame  a  list  with  entire  accuracy.  It 
is  certain  that  he  wtis  familiar  with  at  least 
nine, —  he  English,  French,  Portuguese,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Gennan,  Romaic,  Greek,  and  I^tin;  of 
those  he  spoke  the  first  jive.  He  was  less  fami- 
liar, though  well  acquainted,  with  the  Dutch, 
Swedish,  Danish,  and  Hebrew ;  a?id  had  explored, 
with  various  degrees  of  care,  the  Arabic,  Turkish,. 
Syriac,  Persian,  Coptic,  Sanscrit,  Chinese,  Cochin- 
Chines3,  Ru^ian,  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  the 
Malay  in  several  dialects,  and  particularly  the 
Indian  languages  of  America  and  of  the  Poly- 
nesian islands.  His  labors  span  immeasurable 
spaces  in  the  world's  history, — embracing  the 
distant,  primeval  Sanscrit ;  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt,  now  awakening  from  their  mute  sleep  of 
centuries ;  the  polite  and  learned  tongues  of 
ancient  and  modern  Europe;  the  languages  of 
Mohammedanism;  the  various  dialects  of  the 
forests  of  North  America,  and  of  the  sandal- 
groves  of  the  Pacific ;  only  closing  with  a  lingua 
fraTiCii,  from  an  unlettered  tribe  on  the  coast  of 
AfrioiX,  to  which  his  attention  had  been  called 
even  after  the  illness  which  ended  in  his  death."* 
In  1816  he  published  A  Vocabulary^  or  Collec- 
tion of  Wordu  and  Phrases  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  he  peculiar  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, His  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  on  the 
basis  of  Schrevelius  appeared  in  1826.  For  an 
enumerati<m  of  his  other  writinj?s,  we  are  indebted 
to  an  article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Americana.^ 


•  NaUoD«l  Portrait  Gallery,  ed.  1831  vol.  !. 

t  It  l9  In  this  production  he  parrle*  the  personal  attack  of 
John  Adama,  who  had  cbarKod  him  \\  one  of  the  Lotters  with 
ambitioua  viewa,  Id  these  terms :— '*  Under  the  simple  appear- 

VOL,  1. — 40 


ance  of  a  bald  head  and  straight  hair,  and  nndor  profe^loos  of 
profound  ri'publicanbni,  ht<  conceals  an  ardent  ainbithm,  en- 
vious of  every  snperior,  and  impatient  of  obscurity."  This 
was  Pickerini;  s  reply : — ^  My  ^bald  head  and  straleht  hair*  are 
what  nature  has  srivon  me;  and  I  liave  been  content  with  her 
arranjrements ;  they  are  nut  a  fit  subject  for  reprojich.  Mr. 
Adams's  friend  Cunningham  reminds  him.  that  It  wa-*  rather 
nnfortuuate  for  him  to  attempt  to  dojrrado  Haini'.ton,  by  calling 
liim  *tho  little  man;'  soelnj;,  though  with  less  flesh,  he  sur- 
passed in  stature  both  hltn  and  his  son.*' 

•  Sumner's  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Addrcfw,'  184«. 

t  Supplementary  roL  xIt.  Art  Pickering. 
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To  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  he 
contributed  articles  On  the  Adoption  of  a  Uni- 
form Orthography  for  the  Indian  Languages  of 
North  Americu;  on  the  Pronunciation  of  tne 
Greek  Language;  on  Father  Rasle  and  on  Lord 
North's  Island.  lu  the  North  American  Review 
are  to  be  found  his  Observations  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  Greek  Literature  (1820),  a  review  of 
Du  Ponceau's  Dissertation  on  the  Chinese  System 
of  Writing,  in  volume  forty -eij]:ht,  and  a  paper  on 
tlie  Cochin-Chinese  languap^,  in  volume  fifty-two. 
To  the  Encyclopedia  Americana  he  contributed 
;n  article  On  the  Indian  Languages  of  America. 
lie  was  a  contributor  to  The  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  New  York 
Jietiew,  the  American  Quarterly  Remew,  and  the 
American  Jurist.  His  chief  legal  publications 
are  an  article  on  The  Agrarian  Laws  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Americana,  an  article  on  Egyptian 
Jurisprudence  in  the  fifty-first  volume  of  the 
North  American  Review,  a  Lecture  on  the  Alleged 
Uncertainty  of  the  Za^r,  and  a  Review  of  the  In- 
ternational McLeod  Question.  He  aL<o  delivered 
a  eulogy  on  Dr.  Bowditch,  and  an  address  before 
the  American  Oriental  Society. 

The  prominent  traits  of  Pickering's  moral  life 
:ire  alluded  to  by  Sumner  in  his  mention  of  "  his 
laodcsty,  his  sweetness  of  temper,  his  simplicity 
of  life,  his  kindness  to  the  young,  his  sympathy 
with  studies  of  all  kinds,  his  sensibility  to  beauty, 
his  conscientious  character,  his  passionless  mind."* 

NATHANIEL  BOWDITCH. 

Nathaniel,  the  fourth  son  of  Habakkuk  and 
Mary  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  was  born  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  March  26, 1773.  His  father,  after 
following,  as  a  shipmaster,  tlie  calling  of  his 
ancestors  for  several  generations,  retired  from  the 
Hea,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  cooper.  He 
could  not  atford  to  bestow  upon  any  of  his  family 
of  seven  children  any  advant'}ges  of  education 
beyond  those  aflTorded  by  the  common  schools  of 
the  town,  an<l  these  they  enjoyed  for  a  few  years 
only,  as  Nathaniel  was  Kunnnoned  at  the  early 

Xof  ten  to  work  in  his  shop.  He  was  soon 
rwards  apprenticed  to  a  ship-chandler,  and 
while  serving  his  time,  gjive  significant  evidence 
of  his  mathematical  talents,  by  devoting  to  the 
slate  every  spare  moment  which  was  not  occu- 
pied in  the  pcnisal  of  some  book.  He  was  so  in- 
defatigable a  reader,  that  at  an  early  age  he  went 
through  an  entire  encyclopsedia  letter  by  letter. 
On  the  11th  of  January,  1795,  Bowditch  sjiiled 


fipom  Saleni  as  clerk  to  Captain  Henry  Prince,  of 
the  ship  Henry,  for  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  The 
vessel  returne<l  aft«r  a  year's  absence,*  and  he 
sailed  a  second  time,  as  supercargo,  in  the  Astnea, 
to  ^sbon,  Madeira,  and  Manilla.  A  third  voyage 
followed  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  fourth  to  the 
East  Indies,  succeeded  by  others  in  the  same 
direction,  until  the  year  1804,  when  he  left  the 


•  Address,  p.  8L 


sea  and  became  president  of  a  Marine  Insurance 
Company  in  his  native  city. 

During  his  seafaring  life  he  took  a  deep  interest 
in  tlie  instruction  of  sailors  in  navigation,  and 
A\ith  such  success,  that  tlie  fact  of  having  sailed 
with  him  became  a  strong  recommendation  to 
seamen  who  had  enjoyed  that  privilege,  and  was 
oft;en  the  cause  of  their  promotion.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  a  thorough  student^  acquiring 
Latin  in  order  to  master  Newton's  Principia; 
French,  to  obtain  access  to  the  valuable  mathe- 
matical works  in  that  language;  and  Spanish, 
Gremian,  and  Italian,  for  general  literary  pur- 
poses. 

In  1800  he  published  his  New  American  Prae- 
tical  Navigator^  a  work  which  originated  in  a 
series  of  corrections  which  he  commenced  of  John 
Hamilton  Moore's  book  on  the  same  subject. 
These  grew  so  numer-ous,  that  he  wisely  judged  it 
best  to  publish  an  independent  work.  It  became 
widely  successful,  and  is  the  univei-sally  adopted 
guide  in  the  American  marine,  and  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  naval  service  of  England  and 
France. 

Happening,  in  1802,  to  be  detained  in  Boston 
by  a  contrary  wind  on  the  Commencement  dav 
of  Harvard,  he  strolled  to  the  church  in  whi<A 
the  exercises  were  held,  and  had  the  surprise  anU 
gratification  of  hearing  his  name  called  as  a  reci- 
pient of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  It  was  the 
first  and  most  welcome  of  a  long  series  of  similar 
public  recognitions  of  his  services. 

In  1806  he  published  an  extremely  valnable 
chart  of  the  harbors  of  Salem,  Beverly,  Marble- 
head,  and  Manchester,  and  in  1823  removed  to 
Boston,  to  take  charge  as  Actuary  of  the  newly 
formed  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance 
Company,  an  ofiice  which  he  retained  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  While  thus  occupied,  he  was 
complimented  by  the  offer  of  the  Hollis  Professor- 
ship of  Harvard  College,  of  the  P*rofeFsorship  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  of 
the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  at  West  Point : 
so  that  his  ability  was  ^substantially  recognised  by 
the  whole  country.  Meanwhile  he  wrote  ])apen 
on  astronomy  for  the  transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  contributed 
to  the  Analyst  and  Mathematical  Diary  edited 
by  Dr.  Adrain,  wrote  articles  for  the  American 
edition  of  Rees's  Cyclopasdia,  the  article  on  Mo- 
dem Astronomy  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the 
North  American  Review,  and  an  account  of  the 
comet  of  1806  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Month* 
ly  Anthology. 

In  1829,  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work,  the 
translation  and  amplification  of  La  Place's  Mech»» 
nique  Celeste,  appeared.  In  studying  the  original 
work,  Bowditch  had  frequently  been  arrest^  by 
the  want  of  demonstration  of  the  means  by  which 
results  had  been  arrived  at,  tlie  author  presup- 
posing a  greater  familiarity  with  the  subject  on 
the  part  of  his  reader  than  could  reasonably  be 
predicated  of  any  but  himself.  In  Bowditch'sown 
words,  "  I  never  come  across  one  of  La  Place's 
*  Thus  it  plainly  appears,'  without  feeling  sure  that 
I  have  got  hours  of  hard  study  before  me  to  fill  up 
the  chasm,  and  find  out  and  show  how  it  plainly 
a[)peara."  In  the  task  of  filling  up  these  chasiaA, 
antl  presenting  the  whole  in  a  fonn  for  Englii^h 
reiwlers,  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  La  Place  i« 
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riei  in  his  office, 
ID  his  library, 
irroiiiiiIeJ  l)y  liis 
a  fi>riniii((  oiio  of 


■ud  to  have  remarked,  "I  nm  sure  that  Dr.  Bow-  ' 
ditoh  ooiiiprehends  my  WDrk,  for  he  hea  not  only 
detected  my  error",  hut  has  shown  rne  how  I 
oame  to  fall  into  tlioui."      He   comiiienoed  the 
work  in  1BI5,  and  it  formed  the  constant  occnpa- 
tion  of  his  laborious  life  up  to  the  time  of  his 
deixase.    The  second  volume  apfieored  io  1832, 
and  the  third  in  ]834.    Each  of  the  three  coo- 
tains  about  a  th<>i]j:iiid  quarto  pages.     He  was 
•ttaokeil,  while  engaged  in  correcting  the  proof 
sheets  of  the  fborth,  by  a  diiease  which  proved 
filial,  hut  contiti'ied  his  occii;i  itiim  in  the  inter- 
vals of  relief  fri)  ii  paiq  aim  Mt  until  the  tiine  of 
his  death.     He  refused  to  allnw  in  pablloatjon  by 
BDl)3cription,  waiting  ontjl  his  means  wonld  allow 
bin)  to   bear   the  expense  of  the  issue  of  five 
volumes  of  ftbint  &  ihomiind  paijes  each,  say- 
ing that  he  would  mther  9p<!nd  a  thousand  dol-   . 
lara  a  year  for  such  an  object  tlian  in  keeping  a  I 
carriage.    The  w  irk  mat  witli  a  better  sale  than  1 
he  anticipitiid,  but  was  still  ii  source  of  pcouniary   , 
]oii  tu  him.  j 

Dr.  Bowditoh  was  an  eminently  practical  btisi-  ! 
nesj  man,  and  executed  the  iiiiiiortant  moneyed 
trnsta  oominilted  to  him  by  his  official  position 
with  great  snooasa.  He  oooimplished  the  great 
resnits  of  his  life  by  nntjring  and  Byslomntio  in- 
dnitry.  Ho  rose  early,  in  w"  ' 
bafbre  dawn,  and  when  not  ocei 
was  almMt  always  to  be  fiiun 
wlurj  It  was  liis  delight  to  bo  s 
fa  nlly,  an  affi^cCionate  diapositii 
tlia  many  fine  trait*  of  his  character 
out  but  little,  but  woa  always  gliwl 
fHeiid^  taking  great  delight  in  social 
and  lively  Conversation.  He  was  nnivursnlly 
esteemed  for  the  pnrity  of  his  life,  his  integrity, 
and  coTinstent  onnrse.  He  was  familinrly  known, 
in  allusion  perhaps  to  his  moral  as  well  as  soien- 
tifl'j  oiresr,  as  "  the  Great  Pilot."  Hii  lost  diso:Lse 
was  a  flcirrhus  of  the  stomach,  which  for  fonr 
weeks  before  hi^  death  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  tu  swallow  solid  food  or  scarcely  any  liqaid. 
He  suffiireil  little  from  hunger,  hut  continnully 
from  tliiriit,  which  was  partially  relieved  by 
moistening  his  lips  with  cold  water.  His  frame 
wasted  aw.iy,  but  his  mental  faculties  remained 
unclouded,  >ind  his  last  act  on  the  morning  of  his 
death  was  to  recognise  and  address  with  the 
feeble  powers  of  sight  and  voice  which  remained 
to  him,  each  member  of  his  family  gathered 
around  his  couch.  "  Ton  see,"  he  said,  "  I  can 
distingnish  you  ail,  and  I  now  give  you  my  port- 
ing blessing.  The  time  is  come;  Lord,  now 
lettesl  thoo  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  accord- 
ing to  thy  word,"  This  was  on  Friday,  March 
16th,  183S.  He  was  buried  on  the  following 
Sunday  morning,  beneath  Trinity  Church,  Bo.- 

.  The  merits  of  Bowditch  entitle  him  to  a  high 
nuik  among  the  mathematicians  of  the  world. 
They  have  been  carefully  sUit«d  by  Rckering  in 
hi*  Eulogy  before  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.*  His  commentary  was  an  ori^nid 
work,  and  ho  made  many  discoveriei  of  his  own. 
Notices  of  Bowditch's  Life  and  Characlur  ap- 
peared shortly  after  his  death,  in  the  Eulogy 


delivereil  at  the  reqnest  of  the  Corporation  of 
Salem,  by  Judge  Daniel  Appleton  White,  and  in 
the  discourse  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Yonng, 
These  celebrate  the  sincerity,  simplicity,  and 
modesty  of  his  character.  His  vivacity  is  re- 
corded in  an  anecdote  preserved  by  Judge  White: 
— "  A  late  venerable  lady,  as  remarkable  for  her 
si^acity  as  for  her  love  of  goodnisi*,  after  her 
first  interview  with  Dr.  Bowditch,  observed,  '  1 
admire  that  man,  for  he  is  a  live  man.'  He  was 
truly  a  live  mm  in  hts  whole  nature  and  constj- 
tntion,  in  his  iiiiiid,  conscience,  soul,  and  body. 
Life  was  in  his  every  thought,  feeling,  and  action. 
So  rapid  were  his  thoughts  on  all  subjects,  that 
his  judgment  would  ofen  appear  intuitjve  to 
those  who  ciinld  not  follow  his  mind  in  its  logical 
prooes',  or  perceive  the  stops  to  its  conclusions. 
An  instantaneous  spring  of  henrty  aloe  or  mental 
delight,  would  sometirnos,  not  withstanding  his 
natural  and  delicate  sense  of  decorum,  set  all 
rules  of  etiquette  at  doSance,  and  exhibit  itself 
in  the  same  open  and  joyous  manner,  whether  he 
were  at  the  tirueide  of  a  friend,  or  at  the  gover- 
nor's council-board."* 

JOHN  BAKDOLPH. 

Jony  Randolph  was  bom  at  Cawsons,  the  estate 
of  Col.  Theodorick  Bland,  his  maternal  grand- 
father. Prince  George  County,  Virginia,  June  2, 
1773.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  planter,  and 
descende<l  in  the  seventh  degree  from  Pocahontas. 
When  a  little  over  two  years  old  he  lost  his 
father.  Ho  was,  however,  tenderly  reared  by  fiis 
mother,  who  in  1778  was  married  to  St.  Oeorge 
Tucker.  His  delicate  constitution  prevented  his 
engaging  in  the  nsual  athletic  sports  of  childhood, 
and  at  a  very  eariy  age  he  acquired  a  taste  for 
books,  his  first  fitvorites  being  the  Fairy  Tales, 
the  stories  in  the  Spectator,  Shakespeare,  and 
Voltaire's  Charles  XII.  In  1781  the  family  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  residenceat  Ualoax,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  invasion  of  Vir^nia  by  Arnold. 
Riuidolph  was  soon  after  placed  at  the  sohool  of 
Walker  Manry  at  Orange  County,  and  on  the 
removal  of  the  establishment  to  Williamsburg, 
followed  his  teacher  to  that  place.  Afterpassing 
a  few  months  at  Princeton  and  Columbia  Collies, 
he  completed  his  course  at  William  and  Marv,  and 
stndied  law  with  his  uncle,  Edmund  Ranilolph.at 
Philadelphia.  In  1794  he  retnrned  to  Vir^oia, 
and  on  coining  of  nge  in  the  same  year  entered  on 
the  personal  mani^oinent  of  his  large  estate.  In 
1199  he  became  a  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party  for  Congress,  in  the  Charlotte  dif^ot  His 
first  speech  was  made  upon  the  hustings  at  the 
March  court,  and  was  an  answer  to  an  address  on 
the  Federal  side  by  Patrick  Henry,  who  had  been 
induced  to  overcome  his  early  objections  to  the 
ri?cent1y  adopted  constitution,  and  nm  as  a  can<li- 
date  for  the  Legislature.  The  occasion  felt  to  bo 
the  last, on  which  Henry  could  ever  ap[iear  before 
the  public,  by  whom  he  wns  idolized,  attracted  a 
great  concourse,  who  list«ne<1  with  interest  to  the 
young  man  as  well  as  the  veteran.  Both,  tbon^ 
representing  opposite  opinion.%  were  elected. 

Randolph,  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
intervals  of  two  years  each,  retained  his  seat  in 
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the  House  of  Representatives  for  thirty  years. 
He  was  a  thorough-going  advocate  of  the  doctrine 
of  state  rights.    His  first  speech  was  in  support 

of  a  bill. to  reduce  the  army,  in  which  some  un- 
gtiarded  expressions  respecting  the  military  pro- 
fession led  to  a  scene  a  short  time  after  at  the 
theatre,  where  some  officers  of  the  army  took 
occasion  of  points  in  the  play  to  make  remarks 
offensive  to  Kandolph,  who  communicated  a  state- 
ment of  the  affair  to  Adams,  who  brought  it 
before  Congi-ess,  where  a  report  was  made  that 
no  "  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  had 
been  committed  by  the  offenders."  This  was 
rejected,  but  no  further  action  taken. 

In  the  question  of  the  purch:ise  of  Louisiana, 
Randolph  sided  with  Jefferson.  He  opposed  the 
embargo,  the  war  of  1812,  the  re-charter  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  and  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise. One  of  his  most  marked  efforts  was  his 
speech  in  1822  against  a  resolution  which  had 
been  offered  expressing  the  sympathy  for  the 
Greeks  then  struggling  for  independence.  A 
similar  movement  was  at  the  same  time  in  pro- 
gress in  South  America.  In  1826,  after  the 
appointment  by  Adams  of  Clay  as  Secretary  of 
State,  Randolph  referred  to  the  affair  as  "the 
coalition  of  Blifil  and  Black  George — the  com- 
bination, unheard  of  till  then,  of  the  puritan  with 
the  blackleg."  This  led  to  a  challenge  from  Clay. 
The  celebrated  duel  which  followed  is  described 
by  Randolph's  biographer. 

"  The  night  before  the  duel,**  BavB  General  James 
Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  "  Mr.  Randolph  sent 
for  me.  I  found  him  caini,  but  in  a  singularly  kind 
and  confiding  mood.  He  told  me  that  he  had  some- 
thing on  his  mind  to  tell  me.  He  then  remarked, 
'Hnmilton,  I  have  determined  to  receive,  witliout 
returning,  Clay's  fire ;  nothing  shall  induce  me  to 
harm  a  hair  of  his  head ;  I  will  not  make  his  wife  a 
widow,  or  his  children  orphans.  Their  tears  would 
be  shed  over  his  grave ;  but  when  the  sod  of  Virginia 
rests  on  my  bosom,  there  is  not  in  this  wide  world 
one  individual  to  pay  this  tribute  upon  mine.'  His 
eyes  filled,  and  resting  his  head  upon  his  hand,  we 
renuuned  some  moments  silent.  I  replied,  '  My  dear 
friend  (for  ours  was  a  sort  of  posthumous  friendship, 
bequeathed  by  our  mothers),  I  deeply  regret  that 
you  have  mentioned  this  subject  to  me ;  for  you  call 
upon  me  to  go  to  the  field  and  to  see  you  shot  down, 
or  to  assume  the  responsibility,  in  regard  to  your 
own  life,  in  sustaining  your  determination  to  throw 
it  away.  But  on  this  subject,  a  man's  own  con- 
science and  his  own  bosom  are  his  best  monitors.  I 
will  not  advise,  but  under  the  enormous  nnd  unpro- 
voked personal  insult  you  have  offered  Mr.  Clay,  I 
cannot  dissuade.  I  feel  bound,  however,  to  com- 
municate to  Colonel  Tattnall  your  decision.'  He 
begffed  me  not  to  do  so,  and  said,  '  he  was  very 
much  afraid  that  Tattnall  would  take  the  studs  and 
refuse  to  go  out  with  him.'  I,  however,  sought 
Colonel  Tattnall,  and  we  repaired  about  mid- 
night to  Mr.  Randolph's  lodgings,  whom  we  found 
reading  Milton's  great  poem.  For  some  moments  he 
did  not  permit  us  to  say  one  word  in  relation  to  the 
approaching  duel ;  and  he  at  once  commenced  one 
ox  those  delightful  criticisms  on  a  passage  of  this 


poet,  in  which  he  was  wont  so  enthnsiasticany  to 
mdulge.  After  a  pause,  Colonel  Tattnall  remarked, 
'  Mr.  Randolph,  I  am  told  you  have  determined  not 
to  return  Mr.  Clay's  fire;  I  must  say  to  yon,  my  dear 
sir,  if  I  am  only  to  go  out  to  see  you  shot  down,  you 
must  find  some  other  friend.'  Mr.  Randolph  re- 
marked  that  it  was  his  determination.  After  much 
conversation  on  the  subiect,  I  induced  Colonel  Tatt- 
nall to  allow  Mr.  Randolph  to  take  his  own  courf>e, 
as  his  withdrawal,  as  one  of  his  friends,  might  lead 
to  very  injurious  misconstructions.  At  la!*t,  Mr. 
Randolph,  smiling,  said,  '  Well,  Tattnall.  I  promise 
you  one  thing,  if  I  see  the  devil  in  Cloy's  eye,  and 
that  with  malice  prepense  he  means  to  take  my  life, 
I  may  change  my  mind.'  A  remark  I  knew  he  made 
merely  to  propitiate  the  anxieties  of  his  friend. 

**  ^lr.  Clav  nnd  himself  met  at  4  o'clock  the  sue- 
ceeding  evening,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  But 
he  saw  '  no  devil  in  Clay's  eye,'  but  a  man  fearless, 
and  expressing  the  mingled  sensibility  and  firmness 
which  belonged  to  the  occasion. 

'*  I  shall  never  forget  this  scene,  as  long  as  I  live. 
It  has  been  iny  misfortune  to  witness  several  duels, 
but  I  never  saw  one,  at  least  in  its  sequel,  so  deeply 
affecting.  The  sun  was  just  setting  behind  the  mue 
hills  of  Randolph's  own  Virg^ia.  Here  were  two 
of  the  most  extraordinary  men  our  country  in  its 
prodigality  had  produced,  about  to  meet  in  mortal 
combat     Whilst  Tattnall  was  loading  Randolph's 

{>istols  I  approached  my  friend,  I  believed,  for  tlie 
ast  time;  I  took  his  hand;  there  was  not  in  its 
touch  the  quivering  of  one  pulsation.  He  turned  to 
me  and  said,  '  Clay  is  calm,  but  not  vindictive — I 
hold  my  purpose,  Hamilton,  in  any  event ;  remember 
this.'  On  handing  him  his  pistol.  Colonel  Tattnall 
sprung  the  hair-tngger.  Mr.  Randolph  said,  '  Tatt- 
nall, although  I  am  one  of  the  best  shots  in  Virgrinia, 
with  either  a  pistol  or  gun,  yet  I  never  fire  with  the 
hair-trigffcr ;  Desides,  I  have  a  thick  bifckskin  glove 
on,  which  will  destroy  the  delicacy  of  my  touch, 
and  the  tri^er  may  fly  before  I  know  where  I  am.' 
But,  from  his  great  solicitude  for  his  friend,  Tattnall 
insisted  upon  hairing  the  trigger.  On  taking  their 
position,  the  fact  turned  out  as  Mr.  Randolph  anti- 
cipated ;  his  pistol  went  off  before  the  word,  with 
the  muzzle  down. 

"The  moment  this  event  took  place.  General 
Jesup,  Mr.  Clay's  friend,  called  out  that  he  would 
instantly  leave  the  ground  with  his  friend,  if  that 
occurred  again.  Mr.  Clay  at  once  exclaimed,  it  was 
entirely  an  accident,  and  negged  that  the  gentleman 
might  be  allowed  to  go  on.  On  the  word  being 
given,  Mr.  Clay  fired  without  effect,  Mr.  Randolph 
discharging  his  pistol  in  the  air.  The  moment  Mr. 
Clay  saw  that  Mr.  Randolph  had  thrown  away  his 
fire,  with  a  gush  of  sensibility,  he  instantly  ap- 
pi*oached  Mr.  RandoI{)h,  and  said  with  on  emotion  I 
never  can  forget: — *  I  trust  in  God,  my  dear  sir,  yon 
are  untouched;  after  what  has  occurred,  I  would 
not  have  harmed  you  for  a  thousand  worlds.*  "* 

In  1829,  declining  a  re-election,  he  retired  from 
Congress.  He  was  soon  after  chosen  a  member 
of  the  convention  for  the  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  state,  and  distingui^ihed  himself  in  that 
body  by  his  opposition  to  change.  One  of  his 
most  celebrated  speeches  was  culled  forth  in  this 
convention  on  a  proposal  to  provide  the  mode  in 
which  future  amendments  should  l)e  made  in  the 
new  instrument.  This  is  one  of  its  marked  })a.- 
sages: — 


*  Bonton  has  also  given  a  history  of  this  aflUr. — ^Thhrtr  T<«i^ 
View,  L  TO. 
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Doetor  Franklin,  who,  in  shrewdness,  especially  in 
all  that  related  to  domestic  life,  was  never  excelled, 
used  to  say  that  two  movings  were  eainil  to  one  fire. 
And  gentlemen,  as  if  they  were  afraid  that  tliis 
besetting  sin  of  republican  governments,  this  rcrum 
novarum  lubido  (to  us  a  very  homely  phrnse,  but  one 
that  comes  pat  to  the  purpose),  this  mciggot  of  inno- 
vation, would  cease  to  bite,  are  here  gravely  makine 
provision  that  this  Constitution,  which  we  should   , 
consider  as  a  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  the  body 
politic,  may  itself  be  amended  or  modified  at  any 
future  time.    Sir,  I  am  against  any  such  provision. 
I  should  OS  soon  think  of  introducing  into  a  marriage   ' 
contract  a  provision  for  divorce,  and  thus  poisoning   | 
the  greatest  blessing  of  mankind  at  its  very  source —  ; 
at  its  fountain  head.     He  has  seen  little,  and  has  ! 
reflectel  leas,  who  docs  not  know  that  **  neceisity"  is   \ 
the  great,  powerful,  governing  principle  of  nnuirs 
here.     8ir,  I  am  not  going  into  that  question,  which 
puzzled  Pandemonium — ^tlie  question  of  liberty  and 
necessity : 

Free  will,  fixed  fiite,  foreknowledge  abaolate ; 

but  I  do  contend  that  necessity  is  one  principal  instru- 
ment of  all  the  good  that  man  enjoysi  The  hap- 
pineis  of  the  connubial  union  itself  depends  greatly 
on  necessity;  and  when  you  touch  this,  you 
touch  the  arch,  the  kev-stone  of  the  arch,  on  which 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  society  is  founded. 
Look  at  the  relation  of  m-ister  and  slave  (that  oppro- 
brium, in  the  opinion  of  some  gentlemen,  to  all 
civilized  society  and  all  free  government).  Sir, 
there  are  few  situations  in  life  where  friendships  so 
strong  and  so  lasting  are  formed,  as  in  that  very 
relation.  The  slave  know.^  that  he  is  bound  indisso- 
lubly  to  his  master,  and  must,  from  necessity,  remain 
always  under  his  control.  The  mastxir  knows  that 
he  bbound  to  maintain  and  provide  for  his  slave  so 
long  as  he  retains  him  in  his  possesion.  And  each 
party  accommodates  himself  to  his  Kituation.  I 
have  seen  the  dissolution  of  many  friendships — such, 
at  least,  as  were  so  called ;  but  I  have  seen  that  of 
master  and  slave  endure  so  long  as  there  remained  a 
drop  of  the  blood  of  the  master  to  which  the  slave 
could  cleave.  Where  is  the  necessity  of  this  provi- 
sion in  the  Constitution  ?  Where  is  the  use  of  it  ? 
Sir,  what  are  we  about  ?  Have  we  not  been  undoing 
what  the  wiser  hea«ls — I  must  be  pennitted  to  say 
so— yes,  sir,  what  the  wiser  heads  of  our  ancestors 
did  more  than  half  a  century  ago  ?  Can  any  one 
believe  that  we,  by  any  amen(iments  of  ours,  by  any 
of  our  scribbling  on  that  parchment,  by  any  amidet, 
any  legerdemain — charm — Abracadabra— of  ours 
can  prevent  our  sons  from  doing  the  same  thing — 
that  is,  from  doing  as  they  please,  just  as  we  are 
doing  as  we  please  t  It  is  impossible.  Who  can 
bind  posterity  f  When  I  hear  of  gentlemcii  talk  of 
making  a  Constitution  for  *'  all  time,**  and  intro- 
ducing provisions  into  it  for  "  nil  time,**  and  yet  see 
men  here  that  are  older  than  the  Constitution  we 
are  about  to  destroy — (I  am  oMer  myself  than  the 
present  Constitution — it  was  est;iblished  when  I  was 
a  boy) — it  reminds  me  of  the  truces  and  the  peaces 
of  Euroi)e.  They  always  begin :  "  In  the  name  of 
the  most  holy  and  undiviiled  Trinity,**  and  go  on  to 
declare,  "  there  shall  be  perfect  and  perpetual  peace 
and  unity  between  the  subjeets  of  such  and  such 
potentates  for  all  time  to  come  ;**  and  in  less  than 
■even  years  they  are  at  war  again. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  General  Jackson, 
on  his  accession  to  office,  tendered  Randolph  the 
mission  to  Russia.  The  office  was  accepted,  and 
in  August,  1830,  the  new  minister  arrived  at  liis 
post    He  left  St  Petersburgh  soon  after  in  consc-  | 


qnenoe  of  ill  health,  and  in  October,  1881,  return- 
ed home.  His  last  political  act  was  to  speak  to 
popolar  assemblies  throoghoat  bis  state  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  proclamation  of  Greneral  Jackson 
against  nullification,  when  almost  too  feeble  to 
stand.  He  determined  on  another  voyage  to 
Earope  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  lefkhome 
to  embark  at  Philadelphia.  He  stof  |>ed  at  Wash- 
ington, where  he  had  an  interesting  interview 
with  his  old  antagonist  Clay.  He  was  exposed 
on  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  on  a  stormy  evening, 
to  the  cold  and  rain,  his  disease  increased,  and 
on  the  nineteenth  of  May  reached  its  fatal  termi- 
nation. 

Randolph's  mental,  like  bis  physical  organiza- 
tion, was  of  the  most  sensitive  nature.  Though 
an  active  public  man,  ho  was  morbidly  fond  of 
retirement.  Thoroughly  honesty  he  scorned  low 
means  to  attain  high  position,  and  his  great 
sarcastic  powers  did  not  tend  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  friends.  He  was  powerful  in  invec- 
tive, and  not  sparing  in  its  use.  His  speeches 
were  always  direct,  and  produced  great  effect 
Some  of  his  pointed  phrases,  like  that  of  ^^  mas- 
terly inactivity,"  by  which  he  indicated  the  course 
of  passive  resistance  he  deemed  proper  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  opposition  to  the  Adams  administra- 
tion, have  already  passed  into  proverbs,  as  his 
eccentricities,  doubtless  in  an  exaggerated  form, 
have  furnished  material  for  collectors  of  anecdote. 
His  temper  was  quick,  his  antipathies  strong,  but 
his  disposition  was  kin<lly,  and  he  was  a  thorough- 
going friend.  Some  of  the  most  pleasant  portions 
of  his  biography  are  these  which  admit  us  into 
his  intimacies.  He  became  deeply  impressed  by 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  a 
devout  member  of  the  Ancient  Church  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  and  of  the  England  he  so  much 
admired.  He  greatly  enjoyed  his  visits  to  London 
from  his  sympathy  with  the  associations  of  the 
great  historic  city,  and  we  have  heard  a  story  of 
his  walking  tlinmgh  the  Strand  with  his  arms 
crossed  on  his  breast  in  token  of  the  reverence  of 
a  pilgrim. 

By  his  will  he  manumitted  bis  slaves,  three 
hundred  in  number,  and  provided  for  their  sup- 
port. The  validity  of  the  instrument  was  dis- 
puted 4)y  the  family  on  the  ground  of  insanity  in 
the  testator,  but  was  sustained  by  the  court. 
That  Randolph  was  at  times  insane  there  appears 
little  reason  to  doubt.  He  felt  his  liability  to 
attacks  of  this  kind  deeply.  "  I  have  lived,"  be 
said  to  Col.  Benton,  ''  in  dread  of  insanity." 
The  remark  may  be  tidcen  as  a  key  to  mach  that 
is  strange  in  his  career. 

His  letters,  interspersed  through  Garland's  Life, 
present  the  man  for  the  most  part  in  his  genial 
moments.  A  separate  selection  "from  among 
several  hundred"  as  the  preiface  informs  us, 
Letters  of  John  Randolph  to  a  Young  Relative : 
embracing  a  Series  of  Years^  from  Early  Youth^ 
to  Mature  Manh4>od^  was  published  in  1884.* 

DAVID  nrrcncocK. 

A  VOLUME  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  David  Illtch- 
cock  was  published  at  Boston  in  1806,  with  a 


*  Philadelphia :  Carey,  Lea.  and  Blanchard.  Sva  pp.  254. 
Bentr.n'8  Thirty  Years' View.  I.  4T8.  Party  leaders;  by  Jo.  O. 
Baldwin,  pp.  ISS.    Hugh  A.  Gorland'a  Life  of  Bandolph. 
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prefatory  memoir  which,  in  connexion  with  the 
merits  of  the  verses,  furnishes  matter  for  a  pass- 
ing notice.  The  chief  poem  of  the  volume,  oc- 
toeyllabio  measure,  is  in  four  parts,  and  entitled, 
The  Shade  of  Plato:  or  a  De/etiee  of  Religion^ 
Morality^  and  Government,  It  is  written  with 
remarkable  ease  and  smoothness.  The  Shade  of 
Plato  appears,  to  clear  up  objections  to  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  in  the  question  of  fate 
and  free-will,  and  "  vindicate  the  ways  of  Grod  to 
luan,'^  closing  with  some  shrewd  and  sober  ex- 
postulations on  the  tendency  to  revolutionary 
principles  in  vogue  with  the  Jacobinical  doctrines 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  There  were 
many  lessons  at  that  time  from  polpit  and  editor^s 
desk  from  the  following  text — 

At  this,  I  ask'd,  is  injury  done. 

To  say  there's  twenty  gods  or  One  ? 

What  matter,  if  men  are  sincere, 

How  many  deities  they  fear  f 

Whether  Uiey  reverence  Three  in  One, 

Or  pay  their  homage  to  the  sun ; 

Or  worship  Apis,  Jove,  or  Baal, 

Or  own  no  deity  at  nil  f 

Of  what  avail  reli^ous  creeds. 

If  men  are  honest  in  their  deeds  f 

If  they'll  not  lie,  nor  cheat,  nor  steal? 

Nor  interrupt  the  public  weal  ? 

If  they  the  gen'ral  good  pursue. 

What  more  have  mortals  here  to  do  ? 

Why  stick  at  falsehood,  theft,  or  fraud  ? 
If  men  may  disbelieve  a  God, 
And  their  professions  be  sincere, 
Pray  tell  me  what  they  have  to  fear  f 
If  this  belief  be  rooted  firm. 
Duty  must  seem  a  senseless  term ; 
And  men,  with  passions  to  entice. 
May  range  the  crooked  maze  of  vice, 
Till  life's  contingent  scene  is  clos'd, 
like  tapers  to  the  wind  expos'd. 

Tis  faith  in  one  All-8eeing  Eye, 
That  makes  mankind  themselves  deny: 
That  does  licentiousness  control ; 
That  curbs  the  proud,  rebellious  soul ; 
And  did  your  race  this  thought  forego. 
No  bounds  to  violence  below ; 
Not  conscience,  nor  the  world's  applause. 
Nor  magistrates,  nor  civil  laws ; 
Nor  monnrchs,  with  despotic  frown. 
Could  keep  the  tide  of  folly  down. 

Yet  plnin  as  is  the  sacred  truth, 
It  seems  in  modem  days  uncouth  ; 
And  now  in  reason's  bioasted  school, 
Is  lash'd  with  boundless  ridicule ; 
Now  human  wisdom  fain  would  prove, 
Tliat  there's  no  Gml  who  rules  above ; 
That  all  this  boundless  universe. 
Was  once  a  huge  ungovem'd  mass ; 
A  vast,  stupendous  whirligig. 
Dancing  to  one  Eternal  jig. 
Till  by  an  accident,  outright. 
Matter  on  matter  chanc'd  to  light ; 
Substance,  from  one  confused  storm. 
All  rush'd  to  embryotic  form. 
And  chaos,  once  convuls'd  with  jars, 
Produc'd  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars. 
And  this  terraqueous  planet  here. 
Without  a  God  to  interfera 

And  are  these  philosophic  rules  f 
Then  tell  me,  ye  enlighten'd  fools, 
Whether  an  accidental  case. 
Could  balance  worlds  in  empty  space 


And  bound  their  oourse  thro'  ether's  realm. 
Without  a  pilot  or  a  helm. 

^^  The  Knight  and  Quack :  or  a  Looking-glaaa 
for  Impostors  in  Physic,  Philosophy,  or  Govern- 
ment ;  an  Allegorical  Poem,'^  illustrates  the 
same  views  of  the  world ;  while  the  remaining 
poem,  "  The  Subtlety  of  Foxes,"  is  a  well  drawn 
&ble,  exhibiting  the  logic  of  might  over  right. 

The  author  of  these  verses  was  bom  at  Beth- 
lem,  Litchfield  County,  Ot.,  in  1778,  the  6<in  of  a 
poor  and  honest  shoemaker,  who  managed,  we 
are  told,  in  a  "  sketch  of  the  author's  life"  pre- 
fixe<l  to  his  volume,  to  send  the  son  to  school 
"  when  want  of  money  or  clothing  did  not  pre- 
vent." The  father  died  in  1790.  His  bedside 
was  tended  by  his  afifectionate  and  serious-mmded 
son,  who  wrote  some  of  his  earliest  verses,  para- 

Ehrases  of  one  of  the  Psalms,  and  of  a  portion  of 
lUke,  "  principally  in  the  night,  while  watching 
with  his  father  in  his  last  sickness."  Having  lot^t 
that  protector,  he  worked  at  farnung  with  one  of 
the  select  men  of  the  town  for  five  months,  and 
was  then  bound  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker,  re- 
maining under  the  direction  of  a  guardian  whom 
he  chose.  That  he  chafed  a  little  under  this  course 
of  life  among  these  overseers  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  yet,  as  the  sketch  naively  says,  "  though  he 
might  by  ignorance  or  inadvertence  sometimes 
deserve  uieir  displeasure,  still,  as  he  never  received 
the  average  sum  of  one  dollar  per  month  (ex- 
clusive of  board)  for  thirty-four  months'  work, 
he  oonld  not  accuse  himself,  on  the  whole,  of 
being  in  the  least  degree  prejudicial  to  tlieir  in- 
terests." At  the  age  of  twenty  he  practised  his 
calling  for  himself  at  West  Stockbridge,  and  Great 
Barrington  in  Moss. ;  his  first  earnings  of  three 
or  four  dollars  a  month  being  ^^  laid  out  in  par- 
chasing  clothing  to  su(  ply  the  place  of  a  few  rags, 
which,  at  that  time,  had  become  very  unfashion- 
able apparel  for  persons  of  his  age."  At  twentr- 
siz  he  married,  and  at  thirty-two  reports  himsdf, 
in  the  preface  to  his  book,  as  poor  and  laborious, 
but  enjoying  ^^  peace  and  contentment,  with  the 
addition  of  three  children  to  his  family,  upon 
whom  he  dotes  almost  as  much  as  the  opulent  do 
upon  tlieir  riches."  This  is  all  we  know  of  David 
Hitchcock.  The  Shade  of  Plato  is  certainly  a 
remarkable  production  under  the  circumstances, 
to  have  been  hammered  out  between  the  blows 
on  the  lapstone. 

WILLIAM  BIOLOW. 

WiLUAM  BiGLOw  was  born  in  Natick,  Maas^ 
September  22,  1778.  In  an  account  of  his  eariy 
years,  published  in  one  of  the  numerous  periodi- 
cals, the  Federal  Orrery,  to  which  he  contributed, 
he  says : — 

I  was  bom  in  a  small  country  village,  of  reputa- 
ble industrious  parents,  ot  a  time  when  they  were 
as  poor  as  poverty  herself.  Nothing  remarkable 
was  at  that  time  ol^rved  in  me,  except  that  I  was, 
in  the  phrase  of  the  hamlet,  **  a  desperate  croM 
body."  This,  however,  must  have  been  owitig  to 
some  indisposition  of  body ;  for  I  naturally  possess  s 
very  peaceable  temper. 

At  a  proper  age  I  was  sent  to  school — ^five  weeks, 
in  winter,  to  a  master,  who  could  read ;  and  as  long, 
in  summer,  to  an  old  maid,  who  could  knit  Po8»e«- 
ing  a  strong  attachment  to  books,  I  soon  passed 
from  my  primer  to  my  psalter,  and  tlience  in  a  aboit 
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time  to  my  Bible,  which  were  the  only  books  we 
ufled.  At  this  early  period  of  life,  I  perused  all  the 
neighboring  libraries,  which  coutaiiied  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  "  Day  of  Doom,"  and  many  other  compo- 
sitions equally  elegant  and  entertaining. 

Among  my  schoolfellows,  I  was  so  peaceful  and 
condescending,  that  I  was  generally  denominated  a 
coward.  But  that,  which  was  attributed  to  pusil- 
lanimity, was  rather  the  effect  of  ^;ood  nature. 
However  violently  enraged,  oae  smile  from  iny 
adyereary  would  instantaneously  assuage  my  auger, 
and  determine  me  to  be'^ronio  his  faithful  friend. 

Though  this  complaisance  led  my  schoolmates  to 
practise  many  impositions  upon  me,  yet  I  esteemed 
this  inconvenience  sufficiently  compensate<l,  as  it 
caused  me  to  become  a  great  favorite  of  my  old 
grandmother.  So  great  w:is  her  esteem  for  me,  that 
she  took  me,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  wait  on  her,  and 
my  venerable  old  grandfutner.  In  this  situation  I 
passed  several  years ;  and.  as  consta:itly  as  Saturday 
night  came  round,  I  very  piously  said  my  catechism, 
and  supped  on  hasty-pudding;  and,  with  equal 
devotion,  rode  to  meeting  on  Sunday,  and  carried 
my  aunt  behind  me  on  a  pillion. 

There  began  my  poetical  career,  by  composing 
**a  balladj  containing  a  true  and  surprising  (lecount 
of  how  the  Deacon* s  son  went  a  courting,  lost  his  Hid- 
ale,  and  found  it  ogainT  which,  had'  a  great  run  in 
the  village.  This  circumstance  added  to  my  former 
fame  at  school;  and  my  great  Aversion  to  every 
species  of  manual  labor  detennloed  my  father  to 
give  me  a  public  education.  I  was  accordingly  sent 
to  our  parson's,  where  I  attended  closely  and 
entirely  to  my  stadies,  and,  in  a  short  time,  became 
a  memoer  of  the  university. 

When  I  came  to  college,  I  was,  like  most  great 
authors,  awkward  and  boshfhl;  and  my  classmates 
immediately  concluded  that  I  was  either  a  fool  or  a 
genius.  My  instructors,  however,  were  uecidedly 
of  the  former  opinion.  I  was  by  no  means  an  idle 
fellow ;  but  I  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  stated 
exercises  of  the  college,  choosing  rather  to  follow 
my  own  inclinations  tnan  those  of  my  governors.  I 
studiously  avoide.l  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with 
any,  except  a  few  selected  classmates,  and  this 
seclusion  continued  me  an  unpolished  country  fel- 
low. At  length  I  have  found  my  way  through,  and 
have  retired  into  a  neat  rural  village,  and  taken  a 
small  school,  resolving  to  hide  myself  from  the  noise, 
insults,  and  injuries  of  the  world,  behind  my  own 
insignificance.  I  here  pass  for  a  good  soul:  and, 
because  I  cannot  be  genteel,  I  do  all  in  my  power  to 
make  people  believe  that  I  will  not. 

Notwithstanding  I  have  passed  in  the  world,  thus 
silent  and  unknown,  I  have,  as  far  as  my  opportu- 
nities would  |>ermit,  made  very  occurate  observations 
upon  men  und  manners.  When  your  paper  ma<ie  its 
appearance  among  us,  I  concluded  that  some  of  my 
compositions  might  be  of  service  to  you,  and  deter- 
mined to  publish  them  periodically.  •  •  *  • 
After  this  explanation,  you  will  readily  perceive 
what  kind  of  fare  I  shall  be  likely  to  serve  up ;  and, 
if  you  will  give  this  a  place  in  your  literary  <^lio,  I 
will  do  my  endeavor  shortly  to  prepare  a  still 
more  palatable  morsel 

Charles  Chatterbox,  Eso. 

Shortly  after  writing  this  sketch,  one  of  a  series 
entitled  "  Oinninm  GathemTn,"  he  was  ordaine<l 
niid  settled  in  Salem  as  a  tencber.  In  1799  he 
delivered  a  poem  entitle<l  Education^  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Cambridge.  He  soon  removed 
to  Boston,  to  tike  charpe  of  the  Public  Latin 
School.  Here  he  remained  for  several  years, 
preaching  occasionally,  c  ):itributing  to  thie  pe- 


riodicals of  the  day,  and  preparing  several  edncn- 
tional  text-books.  His  school  was  in  high  wjpute. 
Edward  Everett  was  one  of  his  pupils.  Intem- 
perate habits  gaining  the  mastery  over  him,  he 
was  compelled  to  retire  to  his  home  at  Natick. 
He  passed  some  time  in  kee])ing  a  village  school 
in  Maine,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Ufe  was 
employed  as  a  proof-reader  in  the  University 
printing-office  at  Cambridge.  He  died  of  apoplexy 
at  Boston,  January  12,  1844. 

Biglovv  published  in  1830,  a  History  of  the 
T<ntn  of  Natic\\  Miuts.^  from  1 650  to  the  present 
time^  and  also  of  Sherburne^  Mass.^  from  its  In- 
corporation to  tlie  aid  of  the  year  1880.  But  his 
best  and  most  numerous  writings  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Village  Messenger^  a  pajier  published  at 
Amherst,  N.  II.,  which  he  edited  in  1796,  the 
Federal  Orrery,  and  the  Massachusetts  Magazine 
of  Boston,  and  other  periiHlicals.  It  was  his 
custom,  Mr.  Buckingham  infonns  us  in  his 
Reminiscences,  to  walk  from  Natick  to  Boston, 
some  fifteen  miles,  "  spend  a  day  or  two  in  the 
■  newspaper  printing-offices,  write  poetry  for  his 
friends  the  editors,  and  then  return  to  his  rural 
retreat." 

Biglow  wa<»  a  ready  versifier  as  well  as  an 
agreeable  prose  writer.  Having  given  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  in  the  latter,  we  may 
present  some  of  his  stages  in  the  former. 

His  college  poem  of  1793,  entitled  "  Classology," 
in  imitation  of  the  old  English  song  "  Heathen 
Mytholog>%"  describing  the  humors  of  his  class- 
mates with  a  bacchanal  flavor,  is  not  forgotton 
at  Harvard  at  the  pretKJUt  day.    He  commences : — 

Songs  of  scholars  in  reveling  roundelays 
Belched  out  with  hickups  at  bacchanal  go. 
Bellowed,  till  heaven's  high  concave  rebound  the 

lavs. 
Are  all  for  college  carousak  too  low. 
Of  dullness  quite  tired,  with  merriment  fired. 
And  fully  inspired  with  amity's  glow. 
With    bate-drowning  wine,  boys,  and   punch  all 

divine,  boys. 
The  Juniors  combine,  boys,  in  friendly  man  oa 

His  intinmcy  with  the  magazines  did  not  blind 
his  eyes  to  their  amiable  weaknesses  in  lus  day, 
which  are  pleasantly  satirized  in  his 

RECEIPT  TO  MAKE  A  1IA6AZIXR. 

A  plate,  of  art  and  meaning  void. 

To  explain  it  a  whole  page  employed : 

Two  tales  prolonged  of  maids  deluded ; 

Two  more  oegun,  and  one  concluded ; 

Life  of  a  fool  to  fortune  risen  ; 

The  death  of  a  starved  bard  in  prison ; 

On  woman,  beauty-spot  of  nature, 

A  panegyric  and  a  satire ; 

C<>ok'8  voyages,  in  ccmtinuation ; 

On  taste  a  tasteless  dissertation  ; 

Description  of  two  fowls  aquatic : 

A  list  of  ladies,  enigmatic ; 

A  story  true  from  French  translated, 

Which,  with  a  lie,  might  well  be  mated; 

A  mangled  slice  of  English  history ; 

Essays  on  miracles  and  mystery ; 

An  unknown  character  attacked. 

In  story  founded  upon  fict : 

Advice  to  jilts,  c(»quets,  and  prudes: 

And  thus  the  [>om{K>us  Prose  concludes 

For  Poetry — a  b:r'h-'lay  ode ; 
A  fable  of  the  rao-.isc  and  toad ; 
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A  modest  wii^h  for  a  kind  wife, 
Ani]  all  the  uUicr  jojs  of  life; 

A  song.  dcaui'ipUve  of  the  Kuon  ; 

A  poem,  free  from  riiyme  and  reason ; 

A  druuken  aong.  to  liuiiah  eare ; 

A  simple  eoiinet  to  deepsir; 

Some  staazus  on  a  bri>^  bed ; 

Au  epitupli  ou  Sliock,  just  dead  ; 

A  poiritlcM  epigram  ou  censure  ; 

An  iinitjitJuD  of  old  Spenser; 

A  dull  acrostic  and  a  rebus ; 

A  blustering  mooodj  to  Phoeboe ; 

The  cutuitry  'gainst  the  town  defended; 

And  thus  llio  I'oetry  is  ended. 

Neit,  from  the  public  prints,  display 

The  news  iind  lyings  of  the  day  ; 

Paint  bloody  Mara  A  Co.  surrounded 

B;  tliouBAiids  slun,  ten  thousacid  iroaaded ; 

Bteer  jour  sly  polities  between 

The  Aristocrat  and  Jacobin  ; 

Then  end  the  whole,  both  jtrose  and  rhyme,  in 

The  ravages  of  Death  and  Bynien. 

Ills  "  Clicerful  ParsoD"  will  give  ub  an  inklJDg 
of  his  ainiai)le  character,  whidh  nil  of  his  con- 
temjioraries  united  in  admiring,  as  wel  as  of  Ids 
poetic  ijowcrs* 


_      II  try, 

would  be  pleasant  tfl  scarce 


Since  bards  are  all  wieliing.  pray  why 
Though  but  a  poor  rhymer,  for  once  1 
The  Ufe,  tliat  1  choose,  i 

Yet  the  life,  that  I  choose,  is  the  life  of  a  panon   ■ 
First  on  me,  kind  heaven,  a  fortune  beatow. 
Too  high  for  contempt  and  for  envy  too  low. 
On  which  I  with  prudence  may  hope  to  subaist, 
Bhoold  I  be  for  my  damnable  doctrine  dismissed. 


In  a  rich  fniming  village,  where  P 9  shall  plead, 

ccl  pulses,  give  phyaie,  and  bleed, 

■t  the  youths  and  tlie  chitdrea  shall 


•r  feci  pulses,  give  phyaie. 
Where  A         -   ■'     -  -    -^  -    -    '  --- 

There  mny  I  be  called  and  there  settled  to  preach. 
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On  a  snug  little  farm,  I'd  provide  me  a  seat, 
With  buildings  all  simple,  substantial  and  neat; 
Some  sheep  and  some  cattle  my  pastures  to  graze. 
And  a  middle  priced  pony,  to  draw  my  new  chaise. 


Bot  &;ed.  like  n  puppet,  on  fashion's  stiff  wires. 
But  who  can  be  genteel,  when  occasion  requires. 
Whose  wealth  is  not  money,  whose  beauty's  no 


Nor  lier  modesty  fear,  nor  her  wit  manly  boldnesa. 
Thus  settled,  with  care  I'd  apportion  my  time 
To  ray  scmions,  my  garden,  my  wife,  and  my  rhyme, 
Tu  teach  llie  untauglil,  and  to  better  the  bad, 
To  laugh  with  the  merry,  and  wecu  with  the  sad. 


Where  friendaliip  presided,  and  mirth  was  a  waiter, 
rd  fear  not  tu  join  with  the  good-humored  cIbb, 
And  prove  that  a  parson  may  still  be  a  man. 
Thus  bleat,  may  my  life  be  slid  smoothly  away, 
Ajid  1  still  grow  more  grave,  as  my  hair  grows  more 

gray; 
With  age  n 
And  strew 

And  when  we  leave  this  world,  as  leave  it  we  most, 
With  rapture  meet  death,  and  sink  into  tlie  dust, 
With  a  tear  in  each  eye  may  the  parish  all  say, 
"  They  were  a  kind  pair,  and  did  good  in  their  day." 

C^ABLBt  CUATTXBBOI,  Efift 

BOBEBT  TREAT  PAIN£,  JUN. 

Thovab  Pakb  was  the  second  son  of  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  the  celebrated  signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  nnd  was  Ixirn  at  Tannlon, 
Uoss.,  December  0,  1773.  His  name  was  eiibee- 
quentiy  changed  on  hia  own  applicntiun,  in  1601, 
with  the  plea  that  he  bad  no  Chratiaa  name,  by 
die  Massachusetts  le^slature,  to  that  of  his  fiujier. 


iDctlTtfhim'fl  Ncvf^por  Rem 


At  the  age  of  seven  his  family  removed  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  was  prep-tred  fur  Harvard  Coll^ 
in  one  of  the  public  boIuhiI!*,  and  entered  tte 
Freshuimi  class  in  1788.  One  of  his  clas^niates 
wrote  a  Muib  on  him  in  veriW,  on  tlie  college 
wall,  and  Paine,  on  oonsultation  with  his  fHends, 
being  advised  to  retaliate  in  kind,  did  so,  and  thiM 
become  aware  of  tlie  iioetio  faculty  of  which  be 
afterwanls  made  such  liberal  use.  He  henceforth 
wrote  most  of  bis  college  ooiiipoaition.*  in  veree, 
vith  «uch  hucces»<.  that  he  wai  as.>i).'n(Ml  the  post 
of  poet  at  the  nillvge  exhibition  in  the  antninn 
of  1791,  and  at  the  Com  men  cement  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Afl«r  receiving  his  diplonin  he  eniereil 
the  c<'unljng-office  of  Mr.  James  TiMlale,  but 
must  have  proved  an  anpro6table  assistant  lo  that 
gentleman,  as  in  tlie  words  of  his  biographer  "  be 
made  entries  in  his  day-book  in  ]>oetn-,  and  once 
mode  out  a  charter-purty  in  the  some  stylo ;''  and 
when  sent  to  the  bank  with  ■ 
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oheok  for  five  hundred  dollars,  meeting  by  the 
way  some  literary  acquaintances,  he  went  off  with 
them  to  Cambridge,  "and  spent  a  week  in  the 
ei^oyment  of  ^  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  £ow 
of  soul,'  '*  returning  with  the  cash,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  to  his  duties.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  at  this  period  to  the  "  Seat  of  the 
Muses"  of  the  Massachusetts  Magazine,  where  a 
long  poetical  correspondence  will  be  found  be- 
tween Philenia  (Mi^s.  Morton)  and  himself. 

In  1792  the  players  made  their  first  appearance 
in  Boston.  Their  performances  v^ere  at  first 
called  dramatic  recitations,  to  avoid  collision  with 
a  law  forbidding  "  stage  plays."  This  was  re- 
pealed in  1793,  wlKy  the  Federal-street  theatre 
was  built  and  opened  Feb.  4,  1794,  with  a  prize 

Srologue,  by  our  author,  who  fell  in  love  with 
nss  Baker,  aged  sixteen,  one  of  the  company. 
He  passed  a  large  portion  of  his  time  the  ensuing 
year  in  writing  theatrical  criticisms;  left  the 
counting-house  and  issued  the  prospectus  of  the 
Federal  Orrery^  a  semi-weekly  newspaper,  which 
made  its  appearance  October  20,  1794.  In  the 
following  February  he  married  Miss  Baker,  with- 
out obtaining  the  consent  of  his  father.  The 
breach  was  partiaTiy  healed  a  few  years  afterl  In 
1795  he  delivered  a  poem  on  taking  hi^  degree  of 
A.M.  at  Cambridge,  ontitle<l  The  Invention  of 
Letten,  It  contained  some  lines  referring  to 
Jacobinism,  which  he  spoke,  notwithstanding 
they  hal  been  crossed  out  by  the  college  authori- 
ties. It  was  perhaps  in  part  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  two  large  editions  of  the  poem 
were  sold.  They  produced  him  a  profit  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars.  It  is  dedicated  to  Washing- 
ton, with  a  rapturous  eulogy  upon  whom  it 
closes: — 

Could  Faustus  live,  by  gloomy  grave  resigned. 
With  power  extensive,  as  sublime  his  mind, 
Thy  glorious  life  a  volume  should  compose. 
As  Alps  immortal,  spotless  as  its  snows. 
The  stars  should  be  its  t3rpes — its  press  the  age ; 
The  earth  its  binding — ^and  the  sky  its  page. 

In  1794  he  produced  his  earliest  ode,  Sise  (7a- 
lumbia.    It  has  a  spirited  burden. 

When  first  the  sun  o'er  ocean  glow'd 

And  earth  unveil'd  her  virgm  breast, 
Supreme  'mid  Nature's  vast  abode. 

Was  heard  the  Almighty's  dread  behest; 
Rise,  Columbia,  brave  nn<l  free. 
Poise  the  globe,  and  bound  the  sea. 

In  1797  he  sold  his  paper,  which  had  suff^Bred 
from  his  neglect  of  editorial  duties,  having  lost 
several  thousand  dollai*s  by  the  speculation.  He 
delivered  his  poem,  the  Ruling  Passion,  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  in  1797.  He  gained 
twelve  hundred  dollars  by  its  publication. 

The  famous  song  of  Adams  and  Liberty  was 
written  in  1798,  at  the  request  of  the  "  Massii- 
chosetts  Charitable  Fire  Society."  Its  sale  yield- 
ed him  a  profit  of  more  tlian  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars ;  more  than  eleven  dollars  for  each 
line,  as  the  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Allen  corre<ttly 
calculates.  These  receipts  show  a  popularity 
which,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  two  college 
poems,  is  very  remarkable.  In  1799  he  delivered 
an  oration  to  an  audience  "  crowded  to  almost  the 
utmost  presstire  of  possibility,'*  on  the  fii'st  anni- 


versary of  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  with 
France.  It  was  written  a  few  days  only  before 
its  delivery,  and  was  very  successful.  Tlie  author 
sent  a  copy,  after  its  publication,  to  Washington, 
an<l  received  a  reply,  in  which  the  General  prays — 
"  You  will  be  assured  that  I  am  never  more  gra- 
tified than  when  I  see  the  effusions  of  genius  from 
some  of  the  rising  generation,  which  promises  to 
secure  our  national  rank  in  the  literary  world ;  as 
I  trust  their  firm,  manly,  and  patriotic  conduct 
will  ever  maintain  it  wiih  dignity  in  the  poli- 
tical.** John  Adams  also  acknowledged  this 
"new  effort  of  a  pregnant  and  prolific  genius." 
Paine  soon  separated  from  the  theatre,  wnere  he 
filled  the  office  of  "  master  of  ceriinonies"  and 
occasional  prologue  writer,  removeil  to  Newbury- 
port,  and  studied  law.  Here,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  inhabitants,  he  delivered,  on  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1800,  a  Eulogy  on  Washington.  In  the  same 
year  he  removed  to  Boston,  with  his  legal  in- 
structor, Mr.,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  Parsons. 
In  1802  he  was  admitted,  and  commenced  prac- 
tice with  great  success,  but  unfortunately  the  re- 
turn of  the  players,  in  1803,  led  to  his  former 
unsettled  mode  of  life.  He  did  not  again  rally, 
planned  but  never  executed  several  literary  prt>- 
lects,  and  died  on  the  18th  of  November,  1811, 
leaving  a  daughter  and  two  sons,  who  were  pro- 
vided with  a  home  in  liis  father's  house. 

His  works  were  collect  d  by  a  most  enthu- 
siastic and  pains-taking  editor,  Charles  Prentiss, 
and  published  at  Boston,  in  1812,  in  one  large 
8vo.  volume,  a  significant  proof  of  the  author's 
popularity. 


rSOM   **  TBK  VTLOIQ  PASSIOK/ 


From  fops  we  turn  to  pedants,  deep  and  dull ; 
Grave,  without  sense ;  "  o'erflowiug,  jet  not  ftdL* 
See,  the  lank  book- worm,  piled  with  lumbering 

lore. 
Wrinkled  in  Latin,  and  in  Greek  fourscore, 
With  toil  incessant,  tliumbs  the  ancient  page, 
Now  blots  a  hero,  now  turns  down  a  sage  I 
O'er  Learning's  field,  with  leaden  eye  he  strays, 
'Mid  busts  of  fame,  and  monuments  of  praise 
With  Gothick  foot  he  treads  on  flowers  of  taste. 
Yet  stoops  to  pick  the  pebbles  from  the  waste. 
Profound  in  tnfles,  he  can  tell,  how  short 
Were  .^Esop's  legs,  how  large  was  TuUy's  wart ; 
And,  scalea  by  Gunter,  marks,  with  joy  absurd. 
The  cut  of  Homer's  cloak  and  Euclid's  l>€ardl 

Thus  through  the  weary  watch  of  sleepless  night» 
This  learned  ploughman  plods  in  piteous  plight ; 
Till  the  dim  taper  takes  French  leave  to  aoze, 
And  the  fat  foho  tumbles  on  his  toes. 


▲DAMS  AHD  xjBnmr. 

Ye  sons  of  Columbia,  who  bravely  have  fought 
For  those  rights,  which  unstain'd  from  your  sires 
had  descended, 
May  you  long  taste  the  blessings  your  valour  has 
bought, 
And  your  sons  reap  the  soil  which  your  fathers 
defended ; 

'Mid  the  reign  of  mild  peace, 
May  your  nation  increase, 
With   the  glory  of   Rome  and  the  wisdom  of 
Greece ; 
And  ne'er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  slaves, 
AVhile  the  e;^rth   bears  a  plant,  or  the  sea  rolls  its 
waves* 
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In  a  clime  whoM  rioh  rales  feed  the  marto  of  the 
"world. 
Whose  shores  are  unshaken  by  Europe's  commo- 
tion, 
The  trident  of  commerce  should  never  be  hurlM, 
To  increase  the  leffitimate  powers  of  the  ocean. 
But  shomd  pirates  invade. 
Though  in  tnunder  array'd. 
Let  your  cannon  declare  the  free  charter  of  trade. 

For  ne*er  shall  the  sons,  ^e. 

Tlie  fiume  of  our  arms,  of  our  laws  the  mild  sw:i y. 

Had  justly  ennobled  our  nation  in  story. 
Till  the  dark  clouds  of  fisction  obscured  our  youcg 
day. 
And  enveloped  the  sun  of  American  glory. 
But  let  traitors  be  told. 
Who  their  country  have  sold. 
And  barter'd  their  Go*!  for  his  image  in  gold. 
That  ne  er  will  the  sons,  <tc. 

While  France  her  huge  limbs  bathes  recumbent  in 
blood. 
And  society's  base  threats  with  wide  dissolution ; 
May  peace,  like  the  dove  who  returned  from  the 
flood. 
Find  an  ark  of  abode  in  our  mild  constitution. 
But,  though  peace  is  our  aim. 
Yet  the  boon  we  disclaim. 
If  bought  by  our  sovereignty,  justice,  or  lame 
For  ne*er  shall  the  sons,  drc 

TIs  the  fire  of  the  flint  each  American  warms : 

Let  Rome's  haughty  victors  beware  of  collision ; 
Let  them  bring  all  the  vaseab  of  Europe  in  arras. 
We're  a  world  by  ourselves,  and  aisdain  a  pro- 
vision. 

While,  with  patriot  pride. 
To  our  laws  we're  alliel, 
No  foe  can  subdue  us,  no  fikotion  divide. 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  ^o. 

Our  mountains  are  erown'd  with  imperial  oak. 

Whose  r\x»t8,  like  our  liberties,  ages  have  nourish'd. 
But  long  ere  our  nation  submits  to  the  yoke, 

Not  a  tree  sliall  be  left  on  the  field  where  it 
flourish'd. 

Should  invasion  impend. 
Every  groove  would  descend 
From  the  hill  tops  they  shaded,  our  shores  to  de- 
fend; 

For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  Ac. 

Let  our  patriots  destroy  Anarch's  pestilent  worm. 
Lest  our  liberty's  growth  should  be  eheok'd  by 
corrosion; 
Then  let  clouds  thicken  round  us :  we  heed  not  the 
storm; 
Our  realm  fears  no  shock,  but  the  earth's  own  ex- 
plos^ion : 

Foes  assail  us  in  vain. 
Though  their  fleets  bridge  the  main. 
For  our  altars  and  laws,  with  our    lives,  well 
maintain. 

For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  Ac 

Should  tiie  tempest  of  war  overshadow  our  land. 
Its  lK»lt»   could   ne'er    read    Freedom's    temple 
asunder; 
For,  unmov'd,  at  its  portal  would  Washington  stand. 
And  repuke.  with  ht»  breast,  the  assaults  of  the 
thunder ! 

His  swoni  from  the  sleep 
Of  its  scabbard  would  leap. 
And  conduct,  with  its  point,  every  flash  to  the 
deep. 

For  ne'er  shall  the  sons*  Ac 
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Let  fame  to  the  world  sound  America*^ 
No  intarigues  can  her 
sever: 
Her  pride  are  her 
choice. 
And  shall  flourish  till  Liberty 
Then  unite  heart  a-nd 
Like  Leonidas'  band. 
And  swear  to  the  Go^l  of  the 
That  ne'er  shall  the  sons  of  Colmibia  be 
While  the  earth  l>ears  a  plant,  or  tbe  i 
▼aTe& 

ISAAC  STORT. 

A  TOLFME  was  pnblisht.Hl  in  Bc«toci  ixx  J901 
titIe<K  A  Parnamtin  SAop  opt  mud  t«  th^  ^imdaru 
Style^  by  Peter  Quince.  Esq.*     It  was  a 
of  the  waggeries  in  iiiiit;itioD  of  Pc5*r 
which  had  given  life  to  the  well  fiEec  c^iliiiiins  of 
I  the  Farmers  Jluseum  ;  a  publicatioo.  which  drev 
I  upon  the  pure  invention,  and  ^socnedmes  the 
,  ingenuity  of  the  clever  writers  who 
I  to  it.    'They  bear  date  A\>m  179^  and  fome  of 
them  had  been  contributed  to  Barr^iV  Xewbsnr- 
port  Politie-il  Gazette,     The  "sini-l^iaLri"  by 
way  of  prefacA?  to  tlie  volume,  sbow-^  thie  elabo- 
rate preparation  oi  these  tride^.,  aod  is  iia^  a 
curiositv. 

« 

PETER'S  Shop  ci>Mai::*  the 
fashionable  assortnict  of  Aix^UjO-W 
and  variegated  Oi-ls,  by  the  yar>l  or  paeee ;  S 
suitable  for  any  and  evenr  ocvMsii^n— «i:  rie,  or  br 
the  set ;  one  crate  of  broken  Ele^lessw  whi^  «aa  be 
so  joiiie*!  toge:hor»a^  to  suit  the  vil<^  «:.d  w\^ 
characters:  also,  a  few  EL.i5nc 
with  gre:it  care  and  ii.ge.iuitv.  for  los»e 
one  TKEP.VMNG  INSTRl  MKNT to  be  atedos  »Mii 
persons,  onlv,  who  have  cracke«l  their  skulK.  ia  Hy- 
ing to  pull  *iown  g^MKl  goveriJneaL  A  fcw  '  "' 
of  Invocatio:.Si  A  Idresse*.  Lxet&ses. 
Whin-Syllabubs  and  IVificatiotis — to^ethi 
new>mvented  Bia  and  SrAirutD a^:s»,  lur  tkt  soli 
benefit  and  behoof  of  «ilovei.ly  Criticx. 

Besides  the  above-mentio:.e<J  aftie2«!«.  Peter  has  a 
more  pleasing  a.d diversified a;»«ortment« ia  hislavft 
WAKS-HorsE.  Mrhioh  will  be  opened  ass<xio  *»  A|wl&> 
Ware  becomes  more  fisshionabtcL  Peter  ke^fis 
stantly  for  sale,  in  the  K*:ck  p:irt  of  hts  sbop. 
N<rMtaj»-/riNir^f«.  H''lic>miam-*fM>mtK  aW  ~ 
on  truckles,  for  the  acconinHMia:ii^Q  of 
Innie  Poetaster* ;  al:*<\  a  verv  i:  gef-i^^u*  ^^ 
Wheel,  which  will  turn  odf  E{t«e>I\>ecsfts  of  a;;y  Secj 
and  oi  any  :^ub'eet.  with  the  utnK>»l  c«:«e  axid 
patch;  bustle  ftmtisliirg  them  with  gl^vssaries  iBii 
obsolete  quotations — all  of  which  will  be  w4d  «i  tht 
most  reasonable  temts,  for  cash  or  short  en^iht.  Pb^ 
lars  and  Ballad-Sir eers  may  depend  oa  making  fasd 
bargains  and  receivit  g  ample  ei.conrag«awBt«  at  sail 
baek  apartment,  wiiere  they  will  l^ad  a  asmbcr  «f 
heavy  moulded  geniusses  etert.ally  at  pea  aibbiB^ 
Peter  ha»  with  much  care  and  expeas«  proevrcd  a 
curioas  and  complicated  Water-M  .enine.  for  c^ 
with  astouisliii-g  rapidity  hard  and  cramp^ 


•  A  PamassfaB  Shop  ofieced ia  the  Piailvic  9tv>;  hf 
Qoince,  Em}. 

B«  not  tmpneed  oo  br  a  f^er* 

But  }M  TiMir  *re  tht  pMsrvV  tnezit  t?ae«. 
P«»a«*ln,  at  times.  In  %HXt  i-r*  irav  K>  \iL-:>t. 

Jkcd  Gciiii"*  x-r.  *  d^#c1:ate  of  :r-*cv-— P. 
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into  Epitaphs,  Rebuases,  EpigramB,  Catches,  Loye- 
Pills,  Djiug-Psahns,  and  Wit-Crackers: — ^tliese  are 
sold  by  the  groce  or  box,  to  Country  Traders,  at  a 
reduced  price. 

N.  R  Cash  and  the  highest  price  given  for  new 
ideat. 

The  verses  are,  a  few  of  them,  political  and  anti- 
democratic in  those  days ;  some  are  patriotic,  but 
they  are  mostly  amatory  and  bacchanalian ;  a  few 
are  sheer  nonsense  verses.  There  is  a  short  series 
written  in  1799  of  GomolaUyry  Odes^  dedicated 
with  Christian  piety  to  those  unfortunate  beings 
toho  labor  under  the  malignant  influence  of  the 
Democratic  mania.  The  author  of  these  clever 
Federal  verses  was  Isaac  Story,  who  was  born  at 
Marblehead  (the  son  of  the  clergyman  of  the 
same  name  at  that  place),  Angiist  25,  1774.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  of  1793,  and  became 
a  lawyer  at  Rutland,  Massochn^^etts.  In  1792  he 
pnblir*hed  at  Marblehead  An  Epistle  from  Yarico 
to  Inkle^  together  with  their  characters^  as  related 
in  the  Spectator.  This  collegre  production  is  in 
verse,  in  this  pathetic  appeal : — 

From  the  sad  place  where  sorrow  ever  reigns 
And  hopeless  wretches  groan  beneath  their  chains ; 
Where  stern  oppression  lifts  her  iron  hand 
And  restless  cruelty  usnrps  command,  <bc 

In  18(X)  he  delivered  a  eulogy  on  Washington  at 
Sterling,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  then  a  re- 
sident. The  next  year  he  appears  as  a  Fourth  of 
July  orator  at  Worcester.  His  oration  was  pub- 
lished. He  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine, 
while  on  a  vi^it  to  his  father  at  Marblehead,  July 
19,  1808.  The  following  obituary  from  the  pen 
of  his  cousin,  Judge  Joseph  Story,  appeared  in  the 
Salem  Register  of  July  25. 

"At  Marblehead,  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
Isaac  Story,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Rutland.  A  gentleman 
well  known  by  numerous  productions  in  polite 
literature.  In  his  manners  bland,  social,  and  af- 
fectionate; in  his  disposition  sportive  and  con- 
vivial; in  his  morals  pure,  generous,  and  unaf- 
fected; in  his  mind  vivacious,  refined,  and  face- 
tious. After  the  usual  academic  course  he  pursued 
the  science  of  Jurisprudence,  and  gave  promise  of 
an  honorable  station  among  advocates.  In  the 
interval  of  judicial  stndies  he  courted  the  Aouian 
Sisters,  and  occasionally  gave  to  the  public  spe- 
cimens of  accomplished  composition.  Wit  and 
humor  were  provinces  in  which  he  sought  pecu- 
liar favor;  though  he  not  unfrequcntly  mingled  in 
his  poetic  effbsions  the  gravity  of  sententiousness 
with  the  lighter  graces.  But,  alas !  the  wit,  the 
poet,  and  the  moralist,  now  exists  only  in  his  writ- 
ings. Death  has  consigned  him  to  the  common 
lot  of  mortality.  < 

"  Spirit  of  hira  whose  chastened  soul 

Could  toucli  each  chord  of  pure  desire. 

Whence,  flown  beyond  the  mind's  control, 

Thy  brilliant  thought,  thy  Druid  fire! 

**  Lost  in  thy  manhood's  chariest  bloom. 
O'er  thee  shall  pity  meekly  mourn, 
And  many  a  svlpn,  who  haunts  the  gloom. 
With  twilight  dews  besprend  thine  urn. 

**  Beside,  thine  *  airy  harp'  shall  rest, 

With  wontCil  charms  unskilled  to  play, 
Or  wildly  moved  in  grief  supprest, 
Fling  to  the  breeze  its  funeral  lay. 


"  Yet  may  the  willow  love  to  bend. 
And  there  the  gentler  myrtle  woo, 
While  softly  sighs  each  passing  friend, 
Ahl  Yorick,  bard  of  truth,  adieu  1" 


Ona  TO  FOVERTT. 

PtiUr  hotddh  e&nfab  with  Powrty^-gietth  her  Ma  <mMon  ; 
(ukethquesHongafHnd  Charity— and enddhvfUh  aUaU  atnget 
and  inconaUtsttey—but  tMU  canUn  in  chwrchr^neaswre. 

Come,  Poverty,  with  placid  hue, 
With  ragged  garments,  worn-out  shoe ; 

Come,  hear  the  jovial  Peter! 
Thy  squalid  looks  and  haggard  mien, 
Protub'rant  bones  and  eyes  scarce  seen. 

Now  swell  his  solemn  metre. 

When  on  he  travell'd  life's  gp*een  vale. 
Where  fickle  fancy  fan'd  (lis  sail. 

He  thought  he  ne'er  should  sorrow ; 
But  that  old  Time  would  constant  bring. 
From  joy's  gay  source  a  plenteous  spring. 

For  ev'ry  coming  morrow. 

Thus  buoy'd  by  hope,  he  tum'd  his  lyre ; 
Enjoy'd  his  friends,  indulg'd  desire. 

And  laugh'd  at  lengthen'd  faces ; 
Pity'd  the  plodding  man  of  trade ; 
The  skin-flmt  miser,  moping  maid. 

And  all,  who  shun'd  tne  Graces. 

With  careless  foot  he  trip'd  the  green ; 

Each  day,  each  hour,  chang'd  pleasure's  scene. 

Nor  thought,  poor  soul,  on  thee. 
Nature  has  given  us  plenteous  stock. 
To  keep  us  from  thy  stumbling  block. 

And  fill  our  hearts  with  glee. 

In  vain  yon  steal  our  bags  of  riches. 
Thread-bare  our  elbows,  tear  our  breeches, 

Or  leave  our  feet  unshod. 
With  health  and  virtue  on  we  trudge. 
Knowing  that  all  thy  tricks  are  fu^e. 

While  there  exists  a  God. 

Thus  thought  he,  in  his  youthful  days. 
And  still  those  thoughts  shall  swell  nis  lays, 

And  keep  his  bosom  quiet ; 
For  tho'  thou  com'st,  with  visage  pale. 
And  drag'st  him,  tattered  into  jail, 

His  soul  shall  breed  no  riot. 

Along  life's  twisting  road  we  find 
Of  halt  and  maim'd,  of  mad  and  blind. 

Of  doleful  and  of  dumb, 
A  train,  both  hideous,  sad,  and  poor. 
Seeking  each  day  compassion's  aoor. 

While  going  to  kingdom  come. 

O'er  those  Compassion  sheds  a  tear, 
Wliile  pity  stops  their  plaints  to  hear. 

And  cures,  or  mourns  their  fate ; 
Yet  when  we  see  thee  those  infest. 
Who  are  with  strength  and  reason  blest, 

Our  minds  are  fill'd  with  hate. 

Not  one  decree  of  Heaven  we  blame. 
But  on  them  cry  out  "  fools  I  for  shame. 

Betake  thee  nnto  labour." 
Unless  by  dire  misfortune  spent, 
They  are  in  Law's  vile  dungeon  pent. 

To  gratify  a  neighbour. 

Then  anger  and  compassion  blend, 

We  damn  the  wretch,  act  sorrow's  friend 

But  like  thee  ne'er  the  more ; 
Rather  abominate  thy  form, 
And,  as  we  would  fell  Winter^s  storm. 

Against  thee  shut  the  door. 
17M.  P.  QuiHoi,  Es(y 
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To  the  Citv  We  bM  an  adiea ! 

To  in  pf-easurM  and  parties  farevell ! 
Xor  can  tliey  entrap  me  anev  : 

Or  call  me  ocee  more  from  mv  edL 

m 

I  beli-v'.]  midst  the  rich  and  the  great. 

MiM  content :::eM  and  happiceas  dvelt ; 
That  the  J  Munted  the  arr<jw*  of  late. 

And  WlJom  keen  ouseir  felt. 

That  Time  flew  with  picioM  of  down. 
While  Ckarittf  brisrhten'd  hU  war ; 

An  I  P^ac'',  *fu  her  olive  bra:f.-h  orown, 
Recopied  the  dee«i§  of  each  dav. 

That  JuMtief,  with  mercy  attirM. 

IIe:ir«i  the  vau^e  of  the  \  o<>r  a::!  oppreas'd ; 
Cheok'i  the  tor.irie  witii  male.olenoe  nr'<i. 

And  tiie  vn.»L^i  i>f  the  tevble  rvvlreritf'd. 

The  d«-la*i«^ii  i*  over  and  past. 

And  th»-  tin-^l.  which  iui«enr  cla-L 

Is  remor'd  by  ray  r^«son  at  Ia»t. 

An<i  I  mourn  that  the  world  is  to  bad. 

That  a'le^iish  aud  want  should  appear. 

Wi'ii  gai^fty*  mniitle  a  li»r'.\i ; 
That  I  Lk-gnatfe  ^if  ««ittLe^  sliould  hear. 

From  a  wretch,  whom  humauity  Mom'd. 

That  danueU  with  mo*]e»t  array. 

An>l  manners  apparently  gotAl. 
^oold  trip  througii  the  city  all  day. — 

But  at  iiizht,  with  fell  iutiaiuv  bnx>d. 

*  m 

The  rich  meet  the  rich  ia  the  street. 

And  the*  vioe»  hang  thick  round  their  heart. 
Shake  har.ds  a:id  mo«t  courteously  greet — 

But  with  plots  and  oontnTances  part. 

No  hnr.-i  wipes  a  tear  from  the  eye 

Of  the  widow,  or  fittherlcptf  child; 
But  all  their  as^i<«tance  deny 

And  laugh  to  behold  them  beguil'd. 

The  eohl  man.  by  poverty  led. 

Tliro*  the  city  mu*t  wander  alone ; 
With  the  o.*ful*"oi  irraiideur  be  fe.1. 

And  to  wretchedness  open  his  moan. 

The  worIdli:.g«  have  virtue  fors^H>k; 

To  self  a.-c-  tht-ir  bounties  confinM  ; 
While  those,  who  take  pride  in  a  cruok. 

Are  patrons  and  friends  to  mankind. 

O !  nature,  thy  work*  I  a-lore ; 

Tlie  path,  tllou'st  de»ign'd  u»  to  tread. 
Is  stock'd  with  the  richest  of  Inve. 

With  the  Purest  of  ruse»  bespread. 

Onr  wants  are  both  simple  and  few. 

Where  virue  an^l  moderty  reign; 
But  the  pha:.to!iis  of  bliss  we  pursue. 

And  the  counsels  of  wisdom  disdain. 

Let  me  wauder  my  c«ittage  around. 

Taste  the  fruits' of  labour  and  care ; 

With  health,  peace,  and  friendship  abound. 

And  I  shall  not  of  pleasure  des]«ir. 

P.  QrixGE. 

LE05AED  WOODS. 

Tms  di»tinpTii.«licd  s<:{i«)lar  and  divine  was  b«)mat 
Princetiin,  Mass^  June  Ifl,  1774.  Ili*  parents, 
Samuel  an<l  Abi^il  W«»od*.are  5p<»ken  of  ai^bnth 
posR^seing  strong  mental  {>owep^  while  they  were 


of  •*  Puritanic  pienr ;-  his  fazhar's  -*^1ialxis  ef  »- 

oos  thiHutit  upon"  iii«^t£&phy>;c:iL  scb,^ecte  hftni| 
obtainetl  f«.<r  him  the  title  of"  philusopher  Woo4l 
With  small   t^pi^miziity    for    ecldvasioa  «ki 
young,  he  bev*ame  coci  versicc  wrcb  tiie  mnA  » 
pi>rtant  historitrs.  with  the  p^>^try  off  MlhoiLYoai^ 
and  Watts:  as  al^o  with  the  vorks  of  Lockeal 
EdwanK  ar.d  of  nuir.y  %>€  the  PaiitaB  £nBek* 
ilis  s«>n  I>e«>iuird  «:ariy  exhil  ited  a  tatfte  &«  nih, 
pmfiting  by  the  in^tnjori  -os  d  his  fioher  ala 
eltlcr  sister.     At  six  or  seven  be  ft^Qoved  tfeci- 
ervi?e9  tjt  a  ola»  of  oMer  b«.^ys  in  arnhineci&kei^ 
ing  pace  with  the»i  on  hi^  sabc^dtose  lura  dile, 
of  a  piece  of  birch  l>iirk :  norwithscaiMfinc  tWi 
signs  of  talent  he  tiiij^t  have  been  coHfincdiotkB 
duties  of  his  &th«:r's~  i^niu  had  not  ft  fis  of  flck- 
ness  wiiioh  al>atetl  his  stren^zth.  nLftrked  Uniirt 
for  the  phyMoally  lescs  lA(»^>no<»E  occix|«tida»  <f  tb 
scholar.     His  nivitheraseitsted  this  scheme  of  sloii, 
which  he  pcrsnetl  with  the  Tillace  den^rmui:  mi 
in  1792  he  v-nccrvr^I  UurvanL  tdikin^  hu  degiw  ■ 
cimrse  in  the  clas*  w:th  J«>hn  nokeritig.  with  tb 
highest  h'^norsin  I7'.>r;.     He  then  wj^en^ttcdM 
a  teacher  in  Metitor\l  for  eisht  m««cfasw  when  hi 
ciMumcnced  the  study  of  thet  >Iocy  with  Dr.  CImifai 
Backus  at  S.>mors,  Ct.,  oi»n tinning  his  sta&stf 
home  with  the  BiMe  an  I  Hntwn's  system  «f  tri- 
nity for  his  pr:noii>aJ  te2Ct-Kx»ks.     In  ITWL  hewn 
«>rdained  at  Xewhiiry  as  the  succ<deor  of  Dr.  Di- 
\id  Tappan,  wh«>  lia<l  been  apptiinteti  protVsorcf 
TheoK>gy  at  Harvard.     lie  married  the  next  vur 
Miss  Abigail  Wheeler,  dac^hier  of  J^xeph  wW 
ler.  judge  of  pn^htite  in  Worcester.     His  pabfc 
literary  reputation  dates  from  the  year  ISOiS.  viicft 
lie  contributed  a  s^Ties  of  (ttpers'to  the  i^GidoiH 
fierioi'ii'aK  Th^r  Pa/u>i*iist^  cmulucteii  by  Dr.  Morse 
of  Charlestowr..  in  d^^fefi^^e  of  the  i4d  ortbdia 
Calviiii>iiu  which  was  then  p^^werfully  ai<«^IedbT 
the  adwxrates  of  the  new  t>pii>ioi»  'in  Ti-^giie  tf 
Cambridge,  and   elsewhere.f     A  scheme  for  la 
educational  institntii^n  "t«>  provide  tbrthediiBth 
a  learned,  nrtht'di.tx.  and  pioos  uiinistry  "*  Dovde- 
velofK.-*!  itself,  which  rvsnhed  in  the' tipening  «jf 
the   Andovtrr  TheoKigical  Seininarv.  Septeomr 
2a  ISOS,  with  Mr.  Wo^hIs  in  the  chair  ^  Chrisdan 
TheoKigy — a  pntfessorship  which  he  c¥^eupicd  foe 
thirty-eight  years,  when  he  resigned  the  office  in 
1S46.  retaining  the  rank  of  Emeritus  proAi^eor. 
lie  published  his  lectareff,  ertibracin^  his  systtm 
of  systematic  thet>logy.  and  a  p«>rtion  of  his  mis- 
celLaiei>as  writings,  in  a  series  of  h^  ^  Winks"  in 
five  volomesw  in  1849  and  *50.     The  fint  three 
volumes  contain  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of 
tlie  Andover  cv»urses  of  lecturer :  the  other  two 
citntain  letters,  ej^>a\*s^  and  sermons;,  including  tba 
Ciintroversial  lettersto  rnitarians  an  Exaniinatioa 
of  the  r>«H'trineof  Perfecti^Hi.  a  IHssertatiun  on  Mi- 
racles, a  (.'ourse  of  Study,  Letters  to  Yoang  Minis- 
ters, and  Essays  on  the  "  I^K^sophy  of  the  Mind," 
**  Cuuse  and  Effect  in  Connexion  with  Faiali^n 


*  A  I>bc<Mine  (of  the  bK«nphieiI  portioa  oTwhirh  tbr  pn* 
MQt  wc«iant  I#  An  Ab«cnet^  dv'iTvrvU  at  the  FiiB«-r»J  «if  Mtt. 
U-<>(u.M  W.i.t(K  P.P.  tn  th^  Ctapel  of  the  Tbew*o«kaI  Seal- 
carj.  AndoTfr.  .Kmr.  2S.  If&L  Bt  Edward  A  Lavrvcce.  Pl»> 
fedH-T  tn  the  Tb««t!oKlca:  Semtnarr.  EaM  Wlndfur  Hill  iX 

t  Xa  1.  of  the  I*anop*{«t  or  the  ChrlHiBB'»  Ann«>r7.  w 
pabli»hrd  June.  1m  A:  «irh  ti»I.  sir.  in  Jan.  1^1^.  it  b^eaa* 
Tinited  viih  th«.'  Mb!4«*narT  llenld:  In  Jannarr  \Hl.  :<et  lli 
niiKvltan«>ou»  chancier,  amt  the  pnbHcmtioa  6a»  44n«e  b>e«a 
weM  km>wn  m  the  Miariooary  UerakL  thtotfMn  of  the  ' 
can  Beard. 


WILLIAM  SULLIVAN. 


and  Free  Agencj,"  and  otbor  metaphjsical  reli- 
gions topics. 

His  babit  of  mind  in  these  thoolo^oal  writings 
iBtlins  described  by  his  Bon-iti-law,  Professor  Low- 
rence,  wlio  hits  sketched  his  moral  atid  intellectual 
oharootor  with  a  discriminating  pen.  "He  was 
iMTer  weary  of  an  old  truth  because  of  its  age,  nor 
MtwUed  from  a  new  one  because  it  was  new.  He 
believed  in  improvements  in  theolo^ans  and  theo- 
logical science,  though  not  in  theological  truths. 
He  regarded  these  improvements  as  coming 
through  much  study  nnd  prayer,  by  approxima- 
tions ofhaman  ideas  and  human  hearts  to  tlie  re- 
vetdcd  standard  of  doctrine,  and  the  iiiodul  of  the 
Christian  life.  He  accepted  certain  views  of  pni- 
gress;  but  his  cautions  habit  led  him  to  take  no 
Step  nndl  be  was  sure  that  it  was  not  a  backward 
movement.  Much  that  the  world  esteems  pro- 
gress, he  counted  the  reverse.  If  hiscautioaiimde 
him  conservative,  his  abhorrence  of  evil  made  him 
also  a  friend  to  all  judicious  reforms.  He  moved 
slowly  because  he  moved  with  care,  and  with  core 
that  he  might  tnovo  securely  and  lo«e  no  time.  If 
he  seldoiji  had  occasion  to  retract  his  opinions,  it 
was  from  the  patient  labor  and  caution  with  which 
he  form'jd  them."  * 

His  3:>cial  disposition,  kind  and  refined,  wosnot 
leas  markeil  than  bis  zealous  adherence  to  the  ad-  | 
Toncemcnt  of  theological  educntion.  Dr.  Woods 
continned  to  reside  at  Andover  till  his  death, 
which  he  met  with  Christian  faith  and  humility, 
Aug.  24,  18M,  at  the  advanced  ago  of  eighty-one. 
Dr.  Woods  was  one  of  the  original  prumotent  of 
several  of  the  benevolent  a.ssociations  of  his  day, 
as  the  American  Boanl  of  Minions,  the  American 
Tract  Society,  and  the  Temperance  Society,  with 
the  history  of  which  bis  name  will  be  commemo- 
rated. One  of  tlie  lost  works  upon  which  he  was 
engaged  was  a  History  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Andover,  which  he  left  nearly  completed 
ia  manuscript. 

WtLLIAU  BULLITAH. 

"VAa  bom  at  Saco,  in  Maine,  November  13, 1774. 
His  frtther  had  been  Governor  of  MasMchusetts, 
his  grandfiither  was  an  emigrant  from  Ireland, 
lie  was  educated  at  Harvard,  and  studied  law  in 
bis  fatlier's  office.  The  law  and  jralittcs  oooupied 
bis  attention  till  the  latter  part  of  ttH  life,  when 
be  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  matters  of 
public  welfare.  His  writings  are  several  ditt- 
oourses,  one  before  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1824;  before 
tbe  Pilgrim  Society  of  Plymouth  in  1820;  before 
the  Mo^isachusetts  Societv  for  the  Suppression  of 
Inteniperance  in  1833;  lliaPolUiml  CIom  Book; 
intended  to  iiutraet  the  higher  elamet  in  lehaoU, 
in  the  origia,  nature,  and  «m  i>f  Political  Pouer, 
in  1S3I ;  hi'  Moral  Clai*  Book,  or  the  Laie  of 
Morale,  derieed  from  the  created  unhene,  and 
from  recealel  religion,  in  IB.^3  ;  an  Hietorieal 
Ckut  Book  the  same  year,  and  iu  continnation 
entitled  Hietorical  Caiue*  and  ^ffeete,  in  1837. 
In  tliis  year  he  also  published  his  book  entitled. 
Sea  Life  ;  or  tehat  may,  or  may  rwt  be  done,  and  i 
vhatoaght  tehedonebu  Shipownert,  Shipmattere, 
Mate*,  and  Seamen,  aifdressed  to  Father  Taylor, 
f  the  Mariner's  Church  in  Boston. 


Vr^UMUMtM^- 


These  were  rither  books  for  schools,  o: 

pbilanthropio  topics;  then 


special 
-  general 

which  he  wrote,  ia  his  Familiar  Lettert 
on  the  Public  Men  of  the  Eetohition,  ineliiding 
nentt  from  the  peaee  of  1788  to  the  peaee  of 
1815,  which  first  appeared  in  1834,  It  is  a 
vindication  of  the  Federal  Party,  and  an  attack 
on  the  opposition,  inspireil  by  the  animadversions 
of  Jefferson  in  his  published  memoir  and  wi'itings, 
mingled  with  personal  fketches  and  criticism''. 
He  died  September  8,  18.59,  aged  eixty-four.  Mr. 
Sullivan's  lifs*  hna  been  written  by  his  son,  John 
T.  S.  SuUivun.  He  speati  of  the  ardor  with  which 
his  father  pursued  his  studies  in  bis  last  years, 
occupying  himself  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours 
daily,  and  of  his  saying  to  a  friend  who  regretted 
that  ho  had  rehnqnishe<l  tlie  law:  "I  believe  I 
mistook,  in  my  selection  of  a  pmfession,  tbe 
course  most  favorable  to  my  happiness;  for  I 
have  never  been  conscious  of  real  enjoyment,  or 
of  the  true  bent  of  my  talents,  if  I  have  any, 
until  I  devoted  myself  to  literature;"  a  remark- 
able tribute  to  a  life  of  letters.  Another  anecdote 
of  his  personal  bearing  is  also  given  by  his  son, 
"He  was  sii  feet  tall,  very  erect,  and  in  his  gait 
dignitied  and  reserved.     No  i —   — ^..-i.t-   


o  one,  saving  hia  o 


_..,  His 
of  the  old  pcIioo),  now  al- 
most extinct,  and  he  could  more  deejily  wonnd 
with  a  formal  bow,  than  many  men,  less  digniGed, 
with  a  blow.  He  used  to  say,  that  dignitied 
civility,  based  npon  self-respect,  was  a  gentle- 
man's weapon  and  defence. 


In  ITSS,  Alexander  HnmJtIoD,  at  the  age  or  thirty, 
eight,  reanmed  the  practice  of  law  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  there  continued  until  the  close  of  liis  life. 
In  December  of  thiit  year,  his  personnl  appearance 
was  this: — He  wu  under middleaizc,  thin  in  pereon, 
but  remarkably  erect  oiid  dignified  in  hie  deport- 
ment. Bis  bust,  »eea  in  so  many  hansea,  and  the 
pictures  and  prints  of  him,  make  knovD,  too  gene. 


*  PKllied  to  ■  n*«,  enlirnd,  vid  : 
Pnbflo  Hen  of  On  BgTolutloD.    FhUi. 


rerlwd  adlUon  aTlha 
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rally,  the  figure  of  his  f  ice,  to  make  an  attempt  at 
description  expedient  His  hair  was  turned  back 
from  his  forehead,  powdered,  and  collected  in  a  club 
behind.  Ills  complexion  wae  exceedingly  fair,  and 
varying  from  this  only  by  the  almost  feminine 
i-osiness  of  his  cheeks.  His  might  be  considered,  as 
to  figure  and  color,  an  uncommonly  handsome  face. 
When  nt  rest,  it  bad  rather  a  severe  and  thoughtful 
cx[>ression ;  but  when  engaged  in  conversation,  it 
easily  assumed  an  attractive  smile.  He  was  ex- 
pected, one  day  in  December,  1196,  at  dinner,  and 
was  the  last  who  came.  When  he  entered  the  room 
it  was  apparent  firom  the  iwpeotfal  altention  of  the 
company,  that  he  was  a  dilkiDgiiished  individual. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  eoei  with  bright  buttons, 
the  skirts  of  his  coat  were  nnasually  long.  He 
wore  a  white  waistcoat,  blaok  silk  small  clothes, 
white  silk  stockings.  The  gentleman  who  received 
him  as  a  guest,  introduced  him  to  such  of  the  com- 
pany as  were  strangers  to  him ;  to  each  he  made  a 
formal  bow,  bending  very  low,  the  ceremony  of 
shaking  hands  not  being  observed.  The  fame  of 
Hamilton  had  reached  every  one  who  knew  any 
thing  of  public  men.  His  appearance  and  deport- 
ment accorded  with  the  dignified  distinction  to 
which  he  had  attained  in  public  opinion.  At  dinner, 
whenever  he  engaged  in  the  conversation,  every  one 
listened  attentively.  His  mode  of  speaking  was  de- 
liberate and  serious;  and  his  voice  engagingly  plea- 
sant In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  was  in  a 
mixed  assembly  of  both  sexes;  and  the  tranquil  re- 
serve, noticed  at  the  dinner  table,  had  given  place  to 
a  social  and  playful  manner,  as  though  in  this  he 
was  alone  ambitious  to  excel. 

The  eloquence  of  Hamilton  was  said  to  be  per- 
suasive and  commanding ;  the  more  likely  to  be  so, 
as  he  had  no  guide  but  the  impulse  of  a  great  and 
rich  mind,  he  having  had  little  opportunity  to  be 
trained  at  the  bar,  or  in  popular  assemblies.  Those 
who  could  speak  of  his  manner  from  the  best  op- 
portunities to  observe  him  in  public  and  private, 
concurred  in  pronouncing  him  a  frank,  amiable, 
high-minded,  open-hearted  gentleman.  He  was  ca- 
naole  of  inspiring  the  most  affectionate  attachment; 
out  he  could  make  those  whom  he  opposed,  fear  and 
hate  him  cordially.  He  was  capable  of  intense  and 
effectual  application,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by 
hb  public  laoours.  But  he  had  a  rapidity  and  clear- 
ness of  perception,  in  which  he  may  not  have  been 
equalleoL  One  who  knew  his  habits  of  study,  said 
of  him,  that  when  he  had  a  serious  object  to  ac- 
complish, his  practice  was  to  reflect  on  it  previously ; 
and  when  he  had  gone  through  this  labour,  he  re- 
tired to  sleep,  without  regard  to  the  hour  of  the 
night,  and  having  slept  six  or  seven  hours,  he  rose, 
and  having  taken  strong  coffee,  seated  himself  at  his 
table,  where  he  would  remain  six,  seven,  or  eight 
hours;  and  the  product  of  his  rapid  pen  required 
little  correction  for  the  press.  He  was  axong  the 
few  alike  excellent,  whether  in  speaking  o  in  writ- 
ing. In  private  and  friendly  intercourse,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  exceedingly  amiable,  and  to  have  been 
affectionately  beloved. 

BOBEET  OOODLOE  IIAEPEB. 

Robert  Goodloe  IlAKPEit,  an  eminent  political 
writer  and  orator  of  the  Fo<leralist  school,  was 
bom  near  Fredericksbnrg,  Virginia,  in  1765.  He 
was  the  Fon  of  j>o(>r  but  respectable  parents,  who, 
daring  his  childhood,  removed  to  Granville,  North 
Carolina.  At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  served 
In  a  troop  of  horse,  composed  of  the  youth  of  the 
neighborhood,  under  General  Greene  during  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  southern  campaign  of  the 


Revolution.  He  next  entered  Princeton  College 
where,  while  a  student  in  the  upi)er,  he  acted  as 
a  tutor  to  the  lower  classes,  and  was  graduated  in 
1785.  He  about  tlie  same  time  formed  a  plan, 
during  a  visit  at  Philadelphia,  of  making  the  tour 
of  Europe  on  foot.  He  proposed  to  commence  at 
London,  8upi>orting  himself  during  bis  sojourn  by 
giving  lessons  and  working  as  a  joiner,  a  trade  for 
which  an  early  taste  for  mechanics  had  fitted  him. 
The  scheme  was  frustrated  by  the  departure  of 
the  ship,  in  which  he  intended  to  sail,  having 
been  delayed  for  several  ^eeks  by  ioe  in  the  De- 
laware, during  which  his  stock  of  money  and 
desire  for  travel  rapidly  diminished.  As  soon  as 
navigation  was  open  he  sailed  for  Charleston  with 
the  intention  of  studying  law.  While  standi  ng  on 
the  wharf  after  his  arrival,  with  only  a  dollar  or 
two  in  his  i)ocket,  he  was  asked  by  a  bystander 
whether  he  had  not  taught  a  class  in  Princeton 
of  which  a  youth,  whose  name  was  given,  was  a 
member.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  was 
informed  that  this  youth  was  the  son  of  his  ques- 
tioner, who  had  become  familiar  with  the  teacher 
from  the  letters  of  the  scholar,  bis  son.  By  the 
kindly  offices  of  this  friend,  who  was  the  keeper 
of  a  tavern,  the  wants  of  the  new  conier  were  pro- 
vided for ;  and  by  an  introduction  to  a  lawyer,  who 
received  him  as  a  student  in  his  office,  his  wishes 
in  reference  to  a  profession  realized.  He  read 
with  such  zeal  as  to  qualify  himself  for  practice 
in  a  year.  With  a  view  to  speedier  advancement 
in  his  profession  he  removed  to  the  interior  of  the 
state.  Here  he  soon  became  known  by  a  series 
of  articles  which  he  contributed  to  a  newspi^)er 
on  a  proposed  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
state.  He  was  next  elected  to  the  legislature  of 
the  state,  and  not  long  after  to  the  national  House 
of  Representatives,  .where  he  became  a  distin- 
guished and  thorough  supporter  of  the  adminis- 
trations of  Washington  and  Adams.  After  the 
election  of  Jefferson  he  retired  from  Congress,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  marriage  wiUi  the  daughter 
of  Charles  Carroll,  removed  to  Maryland  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Baltimore. 
He  was  eniployed  with  Joseph  Hopkinson  as 
counsel  for  Judge  Chase  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  trial  which  resulted  in 
the  acmiittal  of  that  officer  on  all  the  charges  for 
which  he  was  impeached.  He  was  elected  by  his 
adopted  state  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
At  a  dinner  given  at  Georgetown,  June  5,  1818, 
in  honor  of  the  recent  Russian  victories,  he  gave 
as  a  toast  *.*  Alexander  the  Deliverer,''  and  fol- 
lowed with  a  speech  highly  eulogistic  of  tliat  mo- 
narch, and  of  tlie  power,  prosperity,  and  progress 
of  his  dominions.  The  address  contains  on  elabo- 
rate account  of  the  invasion  of  Napoleon,  attri- 
butes its  failure  to  the  military  skill  of  the  Rus- 
sians as  well  as  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and 
congratulates  the  United  States  on  this  result  as 
lessening  the  preponderating  power  of  France  and 
frustrating  the  designs  which  he  charges  her  with, 
of  attempting  the  conquest  of  Cnmvda  from  the 
English.  On  the  publication  of  tliis  production 
Robert  Walsh  addressed  the  autlior  a  letter  in 
which,  after  complimenting  him  as  the  originator 
of  tlie  phrase  of  "  Alexander  the  Deliverer,"  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that  the  oration  underrates 
the  military  character  of  Napoleon,  eulogizes  the 
Russians  unduly,  and  does  not  perceive  the  don- 
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gcrs  of  Russian  ascendency.  Harper  mode  an 
elaboraU)  reply,  and  Walsh  responded  with  a  se- 
cond letter,  after  wliich  the  spaech  with  the  cor- 
respondence was  published  in  a  volame. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  Harper  became  an 
active  member  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety, a  scheme  in  which  he  t(X)k  a  deep  interest, 
not  only  on  national  gi'ounds  bnt  from  his  fondness 
for  the  study  of  the  geography  of  Africa.  A  long 
and  valuable  letter  from  his  pen  on  the  subject 
appeared  in  the  first  Report  of  the  Association  in 
1818.  On  the-  fifteenth  of  January,  1825,  while 
reading  his  newspaper  after  breakfast,  he  fell,  was 
caught  in  the  arms  of  his  son,  and  a  few  minutes 
after  died  of  a  disease  of  the  heait. 

He  published  at  various  periods  a  number  of 
speeches  and  addresses  on  the  iK)litics  of  the  day. 
His  Select  Works,  consisting  of  Speeches  on  Poli- 
tical and  Forensic  Subjects,  with  the  Answer 
drawn  up  by  him  to  the  articles  of  impeachment 
against  Judge  CJiase  and  sundry  political  tracts, 
eoUated  from  the  original  publications  and  care- 
fully  revised,  vol.  i.,  appeared  in  Baltimore  in 
1814.  It  opens  with  an  Address  to  his  constitu- 
ents, dated  December  17,  1795,  on  the  Treaty  of 
November,  1794,  in  which  he  gives  his  reasons  for 
advocating  the  nieaiure,  and  pays  an  eloquent  tri- 
bute to  John  Jay. 

But,  fellow-citizons,  let  me  ask  you,  and  let  me 
appeal  to  your  calm  dispassionate  judgment  for  an 
answer,  let  me  ask  you,  can  these  frightful  events, 
these  destructive  consequences  be  justly  apprehended 
from  a  treaty,  the  ^rhole  commercial  part  of  which 
is  to  expire  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  and  may  bo 
terminated  by  ourselves  witliin  two  years  after  the 
etose  of  the  present  war  ?  Can  any  possible  opera- 
tion of  a  treaty,  admitting  it  to  be  a  disadvantageous, 
an  unwise  one,  so  soon  destroy,  so  speedily  ruin,  or 
even  in  so  short  a  period  materially  injure  the  agri- 
culture, the  manufactures,  the  commerce  of  Ame- 
rica, which  during  the  present  universal  shock  in 
Europe,  and  under  the  aepredutions  of  all  parties, 
have  flourished  a  ad  increased  beyond  all  former 
example  f    1  confess  I  cannot  conceive  it. 

Let  me  further  ask  you,  fellow-citizens,  what  rea- 
sons there  are  to  beheve  that  Mr.  Jay  would  con- 
clude. Major  Piuckney  approve,  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate  sanction,  and  the  President  finally  ratify  a 
treaty,  **  degrading  to  the  national  honour,  and  aan- 
.g^rous  to  the  political  existence  of  the  United 
States;**  a  treaty  containing  "  a  prostitution  of  their 
sovereignty,  and  a  wanton  sacrihce  of  their  rights  ;** 
a  treaty  which  *'  admits  another  government  to  con- 
trol the  legislative  functions  of  the  Union,"  "prosti- 
tutes the  dearest  rights  of  freemen,  and  lays  them 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  royalty ?* 

Mr.  Jay  had  a  reputation  to  support,  a  reputation 
gained  by  a  long  and  active  public  life ;  would  he 
blast  it  at  once?  He  has  a  family  growing  up 
around  him;  would  he  throw  a  gloom  over  all  their 
opening  prospects,  and  nip  the  bud  of  their  pros- 
perity, by  an  act  which  must  involve  himself  and 
them  in  one  common  disgrace?  He  held  a  distin- 
guished office,  from  which  the  voice  of  his  country 
might  remove  him ;  would  he  raise  the  voice  of  that 
country  against  him,  by  "prostituting  its  sove- 
reignty, and  making  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  its  rights t" 
At  the  time  when  he  agreed  to  this  treaty,  at  the 
time  when  he  dispatohed  it  to  the  United  States,  at 
the  time  when  without  unforeseen  and  accidental 
delays  it  must  have  arrived  and  been  made  public, 
at  taat  time  he  was  a  candidate  for  an  high  office  in 


his  own  state,  to  which  he  could  be  raised  only  by 
the  approbation  of  his  feUow-citizens  at  largo ;  would 
he  ensure  their  disapprobation  by  betraying  their 
dearest  interests  ?  He  was  opposed  by  a  numerous 
and  powerful  party,  by  a  popular  and  respectable 
competitor^  would  he  furnish  tliis  opposition  with 
irresistible  arms  against  himself,  by  on  act  which 
must  have  drawn  on  him  the  public  execration! 
He  is  said  to  be  a, candidate  for  the  highest  trust  his 
country  can  bestow,  a  candidate  in  opposition  to 
men  distinguished  throughout  Europe  as  well  as 
America,  for  their  talents  and  their  virtues ;  would 
he  for  ever  blast  whatever  prospects  he  may  have,  by 
agreeing  to  "  admit  another  government  to  control 
the  legislative  functions  of  his  country  V*  No,  fellow- 
citizcus!  The  stations  w.iich  Mr.  Jay  has  filled,  the 
long  period  for  which  he  has  enjoyed  a  spotless  ropn- 
tation  and  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  country, 
argue  at  least  a  common  portion  of  talents  and  inte- 
grity ;  and  a  man  must  be  depraved  and  foolish  to 
an  unusual  degree,  who,  situated  as  Mr.  Jay  was, 
could  consent  to  so  atrocious  an  act  as  the  treaty  is 
represented :  could  consent  to  "  degrade  tlie  national 
honour,  endanger  the  political  exbtence,  and  destroy 
the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  commercial,  and 
shipping  interests"  of  his  country  :  foolish  if  he  could 
consent  to  it  without  seeing  its  tendency,  and  both 
foolish  and  depraved  if  he  saw  it  and  yet  consented. 

We  have  next  Observation**  on  the  Dispute  be- 
tween tlie  United  States  and  France,  addressed  to 
his  constituents  and  published  in  1797;  followed 
by  a  speech  on  the  necessity  of  resisting  the  jig- 
gressions  and  encroachments  of  France  on  the 
Constitutional  powers  of  the  Preffldent  and  Senate 
in  the  appointment  of  foreign  ministers ;  an  argu- 
ment in  tlie  case  of  William  Blount's  Impeachment 
on  the  question  whether  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  be  liable  to  impeachment,  delivered  Janu- 
iury  6, 1799 ;  a  letter  dated  March  6, 1800,  enume- 
rating the  services  of  tiie  Federal  party  to  the 
Uuit^  States ;  a  speech  in  favor  of  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent "unauthorized  corresjiondehoe  with  any  fo- 
reign government,  with  intent  to  influence  it-* 
conduct  towards  the  United  States,  or  to  defeat 
the  measures  of  our  own  government,"  in  which 
he  comments  with  severity  on  Mr.  Gallatin.  The 
volume  closes  with  a  speech  in  favor  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Sedition  Law,  deUvero<l  January 
1,  1801,  in  which  he  advocates  his  views  with 
eloquence. 

We  are  called  on,  sir,  for  the  reasons  why  this  act 
should  now  be  continued.  1  will  give  my  reasons 
most  freely.  Whether  they  be  the  same  with  those 
which  actuate  the  conduct  of  other  gentlemen,  I 
know  not,  but  in  my  mind  they  deserve  all  consi- 
deration. 1  wish  to  revive  this  law,  sir,  as  a  shield 
for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  freedom  of  opi- 
nion ;  as  a  protection  to  myself,  and  those  with  whom 
I  have  the  happiness  and  the  honor  to  think  on  pub- 
lic affairs,  should  we  at  any  future  time  be  com- 
pelled by  the  imbecility  or  the  mistakes  of  any  future 
administration  in  this  country,  to  commence  an  o\^ 
position  against  it:  not  a  factious,  profligate,  aiid 
unprincipled  opposition,  founded  on  falsehood  and 
misrepresentation,  and  catehing  at  the  i)assions  nr.d 
the  prejudices  of  the  moment ;  but  a  manly,  dignified, 
candid,  and  patriotic  opposition,  addressed  to  the 
good  sense  and  virtue  of  the  nation,  and  resting  on 
the  basis  of  argument  and  truth.  Should  that  time 
ever  arrive,  as  it  may  arrive,  though  I  earnestly  pray 
that  it  may  not,  I  wish  to  have  this  law,  which 
allows  the  truth  to  be  given  in  evidence  ou  i:.diot- 
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monts  for  libels,  I  wi»1i  to  have  this  law  as  a  sliicM. 
AVhen  indicted  myself,  f«)r  calmly  and  candidly  ex- 
poHing  the  errors  of  government,  and  the  inenpaeity 
of  those  who  govtTu,  I  wish  to  be  enabled,  by  this 
law,  to  go  before  a  jury  of  my  eountry,  nnd  say  that 
what  I  have  written  is  true.  1  wish  to  interi>ope 
this  law  between  the  freedom  of  dirteuK«-ioii,  and  the 
overbearing  sway  of  that  tyrannical  Pj)irit,  by  whieh 
a  certain  ])olitical  party  in  this  country  is  actuated ; 
that  spirit  which  arrogating  to  itself  to  speak  in  the 
iianio  of  the  people,  like  fanaticism  arrogating  to  it- 
self to  speak  m  tiio  name  of  Go«l,  kn()wa  neither  mo- 
deration, mercy,  nor  justice;  reganls  neither  feeling, 
j)rinciple,  nor  right,  and  sweeps  down  wit.li  relenth»ss 
fiuy,  all  that  djircs  to  detect  its  follies,  oppose  its 

f>rogresH,  or  resist  its  domination.  It  is  my  know- 
edge  of  this  spirit,  sir,  of  its  fi'antic  excesses,  its  un- 
feeling tyranny,  and  its  intolerable  revenge,  that 
makes  me  anxi<»U8  to  raise  this  one  mound  between 
its  fury  and  public  liberty  ;  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
free  (fiscussion,  one  shield  against  its  darts.  This 
shield,  1  have  little  doubt,  will  at  length,  and  per- 
haps very  soon,  be  torn  awa}' ;  for  the  spirit  of 
whicii  I  speak,  goaded  by  conscious  inferiority,  sti- 
mulated to  madness  by  the  envy  of  superior  talents, 
reput'ition,  and  virtue,  knows  to  brook  no  check 
upon  its  power,  no  censure  u[>on  its  excesses.  But  I 
will  not  sanction  my  t)wn  death  by  my  own  voiec. 
I  will  not  yield  one  barrier  to  freedom  and  the  right 
to  opinion,  while  I  can  defend  it  I  li'irard  this  law 
as  such  a  barrier;  fet?ble,  perhaps,  and  ineffectual  to 
check  the  progress  of  that  tyrannicid  spirit,  which 
even  now  can  scarce  restrain  its  rage;  but  though 
feeble  yet  dear  t«)  freedom,  an<l  never  to  be  aban- 
doned by  freedom's  friendsw  And  in  order  to  keep  up 
this  barrier  to  the  last,  I  shall  now,  while  1  may, 
vote  for  thecontinuan<;e  of  that  law,  which  mitigates 
the  rigor  of  the  common  law  in  this  resj)eet,  and  j»ro- 
tects  tlie  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  opinion,  by  en- 
acting that  the  truth  may  be  given  in  evidence,  on 
indictments  for  libels  against  the  government, 

Mr.  Harper  was  much  esteemed  for  his  moral 
worth,  Ids  readiness  to  aid  his  friends,  his  clu'er- 
fiilness  and  geniality.  His  conversational  powers 
were  as  marked  as  his  ease  and  freedom  in  public 
discourse,  and  his  society  was,  on  this  account, 
much  sought  after.  Tlio  hosjiitalities  of  his  man- 
sion were  ample,  and  its  charities  free  and  lilKTal. 
In  person  be  wa^  tall  and  well  proin^rtioned,  and 
his  health,  until  within  two  or  three  years  of  his 
<leath,  when  his  constitution  was  mncli  injured  by 
an  attack  of  bilious  fever,  excellent. 

MATIIEW  CAKEY. 

Matiiew  Carey,  a  voluminous  ])olitioal  writer 
and  extensive  publisher,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, January  28,  1700.  His  father,  a  baker  who 
had  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune  by  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  his  trade,  bestowed  npon 
his  five  sons  a  liberal  education.  Mathew  evinced 
at  an  early  age  an  aptitude  for  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, but  made  little  progress  in  mathematics. 
At  the  age  of  titteen  ho  clio^e  the  buninese  of 
printer  and  bookseller  as  his  future  codling  against 
the  wishes  of  his  father,  who  otferecl  him  tlie 
choice  of  anv  of  twenlv-five  otJier  trades.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  commeiHred  his  career  as 
an  author  by  the  publication  of  an  essay  on  Dutl- 
ling  in  the  llibeniian  Gazette.  In  1779  he  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  oppression  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  by  the  penal  code,  the  advertisement  of 
which  was  so  emphatically  worded  as  to  attract 


the  attention  of  tlio  Irish  PariiamenL   Ibp^ 
lication  was  suppressecl,  and  the  tutLrr  t<i6£ 
have  been  prosecuted    ha«l   lie  not  aner  i  j^ 
days'   concealment    1)cen    sent   to  Pans  U  t- 
frit^nds.     Here  he   became  aeqiiaiDted  wsL  Ir 
Franklin,  who  gave  liiiii  eiiifdoyinent  at  bispriK- 
ingH)ti!co  at  Passy.      At  tlie  end  of  a  Tetruft- 
turned  nnniolested,  mid  was  engaged  a»  tiw«M- 
<hictor  of  a  i)apiT  called  the  F'reeihan'w  Jnni 
On  the  lath  of  October,  1783,  be  poblished  ^ 
tirst  number  of  a  paper  <»f  his  own,  the  F#!»- 
f€f*r'fi  Journal^  the  means  for  the  enterj*ri*  ki* 
ing  been  furnished  by  his  father.     It  suoD  bit 
larger  circulation  than  any  new^fKififr  bct<«ei 
Dulilin,  and  wiis  larj^cly  iiistnnnental  infonrri- 
iiig  the  plans  of  the  Irisli  Vcdunteere.    h  vasM 
long  siift'ered  to  escape  tJio  attention  of  thegnTtn- 
nu'iit.     An  attack  on  the  parliament  and  premv 
in  the  nnmber  of  April  6,  1784,  wa-  foUflwedly 
an  indictment  for  lil)e].     He  \ruB  brongfat  htSm 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  19tli  of  April  ttd 
imprisoned  by  the  sentence  of  that  body  in  Sw- 
gate,  where  he  "'  lived  joyously — companies  rf 
gentlemen  occasionally  diiiifi^  with  him  on  tb 
ohoieest  luxuries  the  markets  conid  atTfird,"  nd 
the  14th  of  May,  when  the  authority  U  Paifc- 
ment  to  imprison  tenninatinc  with  their  adjoan- 
ment,  he  was  liberated  by  the  Lord  Afayor.   A 
pn)secution  for  the   libel   on    the   premier  vM, 
however,  still  hanging  over  his   head,  and  vim 
funds  had  been  nearly  cxlmusted  in  the  estaUsb- 
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fn)m  the  country,  and  embarked  in  female  dreB 
on  boanl  a  vessel  for  Philadelphia,  his  choice  of 
that  city  having  been  determined  by  reading  an 
account  of  his  own  trial  in  one  of  its  new5i«penL 
The  aci'ount  would,  he  thon^rlit,  make  him  knuwi 
and  secure  him  friends.  After  liaving  been  na 
ashore  by  a  drunken  pilot  in  ascen<]ing-  the  Deb- 


to  General  Washington.  Presenting  him!<clf  at 
Mount  Vernon,  he  found  Lafayette  luakiog  his 
farewell  visit.  The  Marnnis,  who  had  read  the 
account  of  Carey  in  tlie  Philadelphia  papens  in- 
quired what  had  becM)me  of  him,  and  was  informed . 
of  his  arrival.  A  short  time  after  Lafayette  visit- 
ed Philadelphia,  sent  for  Carey,  and  lejlmitig  that 
he  was  desirous  to  ost^iblisli  a  newspa|>er,  pn>- 
mise<]  to  reconnuend  him  to  Rol>ert  Morri^  aaA 
other  influential  men.  The  ne.^t  morning  Carey 
received  a  letter  from  the  General  inclosiog 
$400,  a  sum  which  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
paying on  the  GeneraFs  visit  to  the  country  in 
1824.  On  the  25tb  t)f  the  following  January  he 
issued  the  first  number  of  the  Penu^yhania  Bt- 
raid.  It  s(Km  obtained  a  reputation  by  its  publi- 
cation of  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
reiM)rted  by  the  editor,  as  well  as  by  ius  spirited 
conduct,  which,  in  the  same  rear,  *in vol ved  itB 
conductor  in  a  controversy  witli  Colonel  Oswald, 
the  editor  of  a  jonrnal  supi)orte<l  by  the  Repnb- 
lican  or  democratic  party,  leading  to  a  dnel  in 
which  Carey  was  wounded  a  little  above  the  knee, 
an  injury  from  which  he  suffered  for  more  than 
a  year.  In  October,  1786,  he  comuienced,  with 
several  partners,  the  publication  of  the  Colum- 
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Man  Magatine,  a  monthij.  Tbe 
■greeing  he  withdrew  In  December,  and  in  tbe 
IMXt  January  commenced  the  Ameriean  Miatum, 
a  muDthly  mn^^ine,  intended,  as  he  infonita  us, 
"to  pre-ierve  the  valuable  fiif^tive  essays  thnt  ap- 
peared in  thu  newspapers."  It  was  continued 
with  very  iiididTereut  success,  but  with  marked 
aUllty,  tor  six  years.  The  volumes  contain  u 
,  greater  iiinss  of  interesting  and  valuable  literary 
and  histiirioil  matter,  tlinn  ia  to  be  found  in  any 
other  of  our  early  American  magazines.  In  1791 
lie  married  Miss  B.  Flahavan.  On  tlie  discon- 
tinuunce  of  tbe  Haseora  he  ouniiiienced  business 
Ai  a  bookseller  on  an  humble  scale,  a  hirge  por- 
tion of  lii:>  struck  consisting  of  spell iitg-bnoka.  He 
\ta*  present,  he  informs  us,  for  twenty-five  years 
at  the  opening  of  his  store,  and  uniting  enterprise 
vrith  thritt,  established  one  of  the  most  important 
pablishing  liouses  in  the  Union.  In  1798,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever,  he  wa-i  an  ac- 
tive lueiuber  of  the  Committee  of  Health,  and  by 
bis  personal  observation,  in  vi'^iting  and  attending 
tlie  sick,  accumulated  a  quantity  of  information, 
which  he  collected  in  a  large  pamphlet,  on  tlie 
rite,  progres-i,  effects,  and  terminaUon  of  the  dis- 
ease, of  which  four  editions  were  sold.  He  was, 
in  the  same  year,  the'  founder  of  the  Hibernian 
Society  for  the  relief  of  emigrants  from  Ireland ; 
and  iu  1T9H  unitod  with  some  half  dozen  citizens, 
nnder  the  lead  of  Bishop  While,  in  the  formation 
of  the  flri<t  Sundiiy-sohool  society  in  tlie  United 
States.  He  became  about  the  same  time  involved 
1b  a  controversy  with  William  Cobbett  In  1803 
he  issued  an  edition  in  quarto  of  the  Bible,  called 
the  standing  edition,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  entire  volume  being  keptin  tyt>e  to  supply 
the  demand  for  re-impressions.  Witn  the  excep- 
tion of  Luther's  Bible,  the  type  of  which  is  said 
to  have  been  left  standing  for  over  a  century,  this 
ii  believeil  to  have  l>een  the  first  edition  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  tlius  issuctl.  The  invention  of 
st«reotypiug  soon  after  obviated  tbe  nec^wty  of 
•0  costly  an  expedient.  On  the  first  of  June  of 
the  same  year  the  booksellers  and  printers  of  tbe 
Union  met  In  New  York,  nt  tbe  su^csHon  of  Hr. 
Oarcy,  under  wliose  guidance  an  association  simi- 
lar to  the  Book  Fairs  of  Germany  was  fonned, 
under  the  pre^dency  of  tlieir  oldest  associate, 
Hugh  Gaine.  The  plan  did  not  work  well,  and 
after  four  or  five  years  was  abandoned,  its  place 
being  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Trade  Sales. 
In  1806,  while  a  member  of  the  Select  Council  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Cnrey  published  a  pamphlet  in 
fovor  of  subjecting  personal  property  to  taxation 
as  well  as  ival  estate.  An  ordinance  to  ettect 
this  object  was  passed  by  the  Select  but  r^ected 
by  the  Common  Council  of  the  city.  In  1810  he 
■gain  appeared  before  tlie  public,  in  opposition  to 
the  party  with  which  he  was  connecte<l,  as  an 
advocjitu  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  States  Bank.  Ho  conducted  his  Kliare  of 
the  cimtrinvfrty  with  great  energy,  writing  (Ve- 
quent  oi'ticle^  in  the  newspapers,  and  jiublishiug 
pamphlets  also  of  his  own  composition,  wliich  lie 
distributed  at  his  own  e:cpense.  In  1814  he  pub- 
lished the  Olice  Srnneh,  n  work  designed  to  liar- 
iDonize  the  two  IViriiias^-  antagonistic  parties  of 
the  country.  Ten  editiims  wore  elhausted,  form- 
.  ing  in  all  ten  tlious.*i!iil  c  'rues,  an  itnmeitse  sale 
for  that  period.    Its  intiueiici  wa-i  as  extcjisivu  as 


In  1817  the  agitation  of  Catholic  emandpation 
in  Ireland  urged  Carey  to  the  prosecution  of  a 
design  which  he  had  long  had  in  contemplation. 
Ho  was  still  further  e:tcite<I  by  the  publication  of 
Godwin's  novel  of  Mandeville,  presenting  in  pow- 
erftil  colors  a  view  which  he  oonwdcred  unjust  of 
the  Irish  insurrection  of  1641.  In  consequence 
of  this  he  set  to  work  to  prepare  an  account  of 
Ills  native  country  whicli  sboulil  expose  the  errors 
and  misstatements  of  English  historians.  He 
made  a  large  collection  of  materials,  and  planned 
his  work  with  great  dcliheration,  but  sent  bis 
niBTiuscript  as  fast  as  each  day's  work  woa  com- 
pleted to  tbe  printer,  so  that  it  was  in  type  al- 
most as  soon  as  written.  It  appeared  under  the 
title  ol  Vindicia  JJihernica  in  1818,  with  snob 
success  that  four  editions  were  called  for. 

Mr.  Carey  shortly  after  becimo  a  warm  advo- 
cate of  a  protective  tariff.  He  published  from 
1819  to  1833  no  less  than  fifty-nine  separate  pam- 

thlets  on  this  subject,  amounting  to  twenty-three 
undred  and  t(venty-two  pages.  Many  of  these 
passed  through  several  editions,  were  reprinted 
in  newspapcM,  and  regarded  as  authoritative  and 
valuable  exponents  of  the  views  they  advocaleil. 
In  addition  to  these  publications  Mr.  Corey  was 
a  freijuent  advocate  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
same  opinions.  In  1833  and  '4  lie  rontribiitMl  to 
the  New  England  Mn^fimne  his  Autobiography, 
iu  an  extended  and  siimewhat  desultory  series  of 
articles. 

In  addition  to  these  literary  bibors  and  those 
connecteil  with  his  extensive  business  relations. 
Mr.  Carey  was  an  active  ailvocJite  of  the  internal 
itiiprovements  of  bis  city  and  slate,  csjK'cially  of 
tlie  construcWon  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Del.iware 
canal.  Tie  was  tlirougliout  his  life  a  lK'nL'\'«lont 
man,  and  towards  \U  close  his  attenllou  was 
cliietly  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  many  who 
eouglit  his  aid  in  tlie  furtberaw 
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benevolence.  He  died  in  the  city  w  ith  which  he 
had  so  long  and  so  honorably  identified  his  inte- 
rests on  the  16th  of  September,  1839. 

WILLIAM  MX7NF0RD. 

"William  Muxfobd  was  born  in  Mecklenburg 
county,  Virginia,  August  15,  1776.  His  father, 
Col.  Robert  Munford,  a  distinguished  patriot  of 
the  Revolution,  was  the  author  of  two  dramatic 
compositions,  entitled  "  The  Candidate"  and  "  The 
Patriots,"  illustrating  the  political  corruption  of 
his  day,  which,  with  some  minor  poems,  were 
publisiied  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  in  1798.* 

The  son,  early  left  by  his  father's  death  in  the 
charge  of  his  mother,  a  lady  of  superior  accom- 
plishments, was  educfited  at  William  and  Mary, 
where  he  was  the  pupil  of  the  eminent  George 
Wythe,  from  whom  he  derived  a  taste  for  classical 
literature,  whicli  accompanied  him  through  life. 
Having  further  studied  law  with  Wythe,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-one,  in  1797,  he  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Delegates  from  his  native  county, 
4ind  after  a  service  of  four  years  was  chosen  a 
senator  from  the  district.  In  that  body  he  also 
served  a  term  of  four  years,  and,  at  the  end  of 
that  period  was  elected  a  member  of  tlie  Privy 
Council  of  State,  when  he  changed  his  residence 
to  Richmond.  He  continued  in  the  Council 
until  the  year  1811,  when  he  received  the  honor- 
able and  lucrative  appointment  of  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  an  office  which  he  held  till 
his  death.  *  Besides  the  faithful  discharge  of  the«e 
public  trusts,  he  reported  for  several  years  the 
decisions  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Virginia,  of  which  four  volumes,  from  1806  to 
1809,  were  prepared  in  conjunctign  with  William 
W.  Ilening,  and  six,  from  1810  to  1820,  were 
from  his  own  j)en.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the 
chosen  assistants  of  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  in 
the  revision  of  the  Virginia  Statute  Laws  in 
1819. 

His  literary  productions  were,  an  early  volume 
of  Poems  and  Compositions  in  Prose  on  Several 
Occasions^  published  at  Richmond  in  1798,  which 
includes  a  tragedy,  "Almoran  and  Hamet,"  se- 
veral vei*sifications  of  Ossian,  translations  from 
Horace,  and  a  number  of  occasional  poems, 
patriotic  and  satirical.  As  juvenile  verses  they 
show  some  crudity,  while  the  selection  of  subjects 
is  creditable  to  the  tastes  of  the  writer.  In  1806, 
he  delivered  in  the  capitol  at  Richmond,  a  ftine- 
ral  eulogium  on  his  venerable  friend  Chancellor 
Wythe.t  His  chief  literary  work,  to  which  he 
gave  the  leisure  of  his  life,  was  his  translation  of 
the  Iliad  of  Homer  into  blank  verse,  which  he  coni- 

Sleted,  but  which  was  not  published  till  after  his 
eath.l  It  is  sometimes  a  spirited,  generally  a  cor- 
rect, and  throughout  a  pains-taking  v.»rsi(m;  if 
lacking  in  that  poetic  gusto  which  is  requioite  to 
repro<lnoe  the  raro  (qualities  of  the  onginal,  it  is 
at  least  an  honorable  addition  to  a  life  of  profes- 
sional occupation,  and  may  be  read  with  satisfac- 
tion. At  tiie  time  of  undertaking  it,  the  author 
tells  us,  he  had  not  seen  the  translation  in  similar 
measure  by  Cowper.     On  its  publication,  it  had 
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j  the  fortune  to  be  reviewed  by  Felton  in  the 
;  North  American  Review,  by  C.  A.  Bristed  in 
I  the  American  Whig  Review,  and  by  the  Rev.  N. 
L.  Frothingham  in  the  Christian  Examiner,^ 
with  various  degrees  of  favor ;  and  the  articles 
contain  besides  much  interesting  informatioii, 
in  the  comparison  of  the  work  of  different  trans- 
lators. 

Munford  died  at  his  residence  in   Richmond, 
June  21,  1826. 

THS  OODS  XHrGUlVO  IK    THS    BATTLE— PEOM  TBB  TWrnxrOOM 

BOOK  or  THB  lUAD. 

Tliey,  with  mindB 
Discordant,  hasten'd  to  the  scene  of  strife ; 
Juuo  and  Pallas  to  Achaia's  fleet, 
With  Neptune,  girder  of  the  spacious  globe, 
Hermes,  Denevolent  and  wise,  of  arts 
Inventor,  Vnlcon,  terrible  in  strength, 
Rolling  drend  threateuiiie  eyes,  but  lanie  of  foot^ 
And  dragging  after  him  dietorteii  limbs ; 
But,  to  the  host  of  TVoy,  Mars,  rapidly 
His  crested  helmet  shaking,  Phcebus,  oright, 
AVith  locks  unshorn,  Diana,  glorying 
In  bows  and  arrows  keen  ;  Latona  fair. 
Their  honored  mother  ;  Xanthus,  river  god. 
And  lovely  Venus  queen  of  heavenly  smiles. 
While  yet  the  gods  from  men  apart  remain. 
The  Greeks  exult  with  joy  unlimited, 
Thnt  great  Achilles  in  Uieir  van  appears, 
Achilles,  absent  long  from  hori*id  tight  I 
Not  BO  the  Trojans,  they  cold  tremor  felt 
In  every  limb ;  for,  terror-struck,  they  saw 
The  swift  Pelides,  blazing  in  his  arms. 
Dreadful  as  Mnrs,  the  banc  of  human  kind ! 
But  when  the  gods,  among  the  throng  of  men 
Embattled,  come,  then  mging  Discord  rose. 
Rousing  the  nations.     Fierce  Minerva,  then, 
Shoutea  terrific ;  now  beside  the  fosse 
Fronting  the  wall,  now  near  the  sounding  shore 
She  stood,  and  rais'd  her  loud  tremendous  voice. 
This  awful  shout,  Mars,  opposite,  returned. 
Terrific  as  a  roaring  midnight  storm. 
From  Ilion's  towery  height,  with  outcry  shrill. 
The  Trojan  host  encouraging,  and  thence 
Flying  to  Simois,  and  the  beauteous  mount 
Collicolonc.     Thus  the  blessed  gods. 
Exciting  Troy  and  Greece,  both  armies  nrg*d 
To  fell  contention  ;  and,  with  horrid  shock. 
They  rush'd  ogainst  ench  other.     Dread,  above, 
ThunderM  the  awful  sire  of  men  and  gods ! 
Beneath,  stern  Neptune  shook  the  boundless  eertli. 
And  bent  the  summits  of  her  highest  hills  ; 
Huge  Ida's  deep  foundations,  and  her  clifli*. 
Sources  of  many  rolling  rivers,  nil 
AVere  shaken,  with  the  Trojan  city,  too. 
And  novy  of  the  Greeks.     Tlie  king  of  shades. 
Tremendous  Pluto,  in  the  nether  realm, 
Thnt  dire  concussion  felt,  and  from  his  throne 
Affrighted  Icnp'd,  nnd  gave  a  fearful  crj* ; 
Lest  he  thnt  shakes  the  soli<l  globe  should  rend 
Its  mighty  mass  asunder,  and,  to  sight 
Of  mortals  and  immortals,  open  lay 
The  dark  abodes  of  terror,  loathsome,  foul, 
AVhich  e'en  the  gods  tlicmsclves  with  horror  view. 
Such  WAS  the  wild  commotion,  when  the  gods 
That  confiict  join'd ;  for  radiant  Phoebus,  amrd 
AV'ith  winged  nrrows,  ocean's  king  oppos'd. 
And  sage  Minerva  strove  with  furious  Mars  ; 
The  golden-quiver'd  huntress  with  bent  bow. 
And  echoing  horn,  rousing  the  woodlands  wide. 
Diana,  sister  of  the  god  of  doy. 
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Defied  imp«rinl  Juno  :  Hennea.  *ire 
Of  useful  arts,  benignant  friend  to  man, 
AgaiuBt  Latoua  warr'd  ;  and  Vuloaa'e  strengtli 
The  mi^tj  river,  foaming,  deep,  and  sicift, 
Beaiated;  Xanthus.  by  immortaU  nam"d. 
Bj  mortal*  call'd  Scamander.    Thus  oppos'd, 
Goda  agaiuat  gods,  wore  minted  in  the  Iny, 

PAUL  ALLKW. 

Paul  Allen  was  born  at  Providence,  K.  I.,  on  the 

fifteenth  day  of  February,  1776.  Soon  after  the 
completion  of  tiia  education  at  Brown  Univenity, 
in  1796,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  .where  he 
became  a  oontribntor  to  tha  Port  Fullo  and  the 
United  States  Gazette.  In  1801,  lie  [lublished 
a  gniftU  volome.  Original  Poem*,  Seriout  and 
EaUrtaitting  (printed  by  Joshua  Gushing,  Sa- 
lem). He  also  prepared  for  the  press  by  re-writ- 
ing the  Journal  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  Expedition. 
He  seems  to  have  been  more  con^ieiitious  in  this 
performance  under  the  namesof  others  than  under 
his  own,  as  he  about  the  catiie  time  issued  pro- 
posals for  a  Life  of  Wa*hington,  and  received  a 
lai^  number  of  subscriber^  without  having  writ- 
ten a  lino,  or  made  the  lea*t  preporatory  study  for 
the  work.  It  was  promi^d  seoMn  after  ^leason, 
while  the  author  still  neglected  to  [lut  pea  lo  po- 

,  or  consult  a  single  volume  in  fiilfilmeat  of 

contract. 
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After  the  publication  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  Tr&- 
veb,  he  was  engaged  as  an  editor  of  the  Federal 
Republican  newspaiier  ;  but  a  disagreement  with 
his  associates  led  to  a  separation,  which  was  fol-. 
lowed  by  a  period  of  mental  hallucination  and 
poverty  so  extreme  ttiot  he  was  imprisoned  for  a 
debt  of  thirty  dollars. 

His  trienils  rallied  to  his  Md  and  started  a  pa- 
per, the  "Journal  of  the  Tiruea,"  for  the  sake  of 
giving  him  an  editorial  chair.  The  project  was 
onsuocdssful,  but  a  second  attempt  at  Baltimore, 
the  Homing  Chronicle,  secured  him  a  support  by 
its  wide'circuUtion,  It  was  then  resolved  to  bring 
out  the  long  promised  lifb  of  Washington.  It  was 
written  by  Neol  and  Watkins,  and  appeared  under 
the  name  of  Allen,  who  wrote  a  page  or  two 
of  the  preface,  in  two  volumes,  in  1831. 

John  Neal  did  his  friend  another  equ^y  good 
service,  by  rednciuK  his  poem  of  Noah,  it  having 
been  submitted  to  his  revit-iun,  to  one  fifth  of  its 
ori^nal  diraensioD.1.  As  this  fifth,  which  was 
published  in  1821,  contains  five  cantos,  and  would 
be  improved  by  a  second  reduction,  the  poem  in 
its  primeval  proportions  laust  have  been  pecniiar- 
ly  Bu^estive  in  quality  and  quantity,  as  well  as 
wtle,  of  the  event  it  celebrates.  It  began  with  the 
small  drop  of  "  a  little  sonnet  addressed  to  a 
dove,"  which  it  was  the  author's  "first  impres- 
sion," as  he  naively  slates  in  his  preface,  "  would 
comprehend  and  exhaust  oU  that  he  should  have 
to  say  upon  the  subject." 

The  poem  as  published  commences,  whether 
owing  to  Mr.  Neol's  clippings  we  know  not,  with 
tike  sending  forth  of  the  kaven.  The  othereventa 


of  tiie  Bible  narrative  follow  in  due  seqneooe; 
but  an  episode  occupying  tiie  fourth  canto  is  in- 
troduced, directed  against  the  disbelievers  in  the 
unity  of  the  race. 

The  author  clums  the  merit  of  simplicity  in  his 
preface,  and  is  fairly  entitied  to  do  so.  The  gene- 
ral course  of  tlie  verse  is  pleasing,  and  we  occa- 
uonally  meet  with  happy  lines  hbe  this — 

And  each  lead  rain-drop  benta  a  funeral  knelL 
His  description  of  the  eiodua  of  the  animals  from 
the  Ark  is  spirited,  bnt  contains  occasional  con- 
plots,  which,  however  true  U>  nature,  have  slight 
connexion  with  poetry. 

The  Elephant. 

What  venturoDB  Bon  of  Adam  dares  oppoM, 

Hiat  mighty  arm  projecting  from  his  unaet 

The  Hyena. 

Take  Tvariiing  from  the  brute*,  behold  they  alir. 

And  gaze  and  tremble  at  that  sliining  fur. 

The  Dog. 

Cume,  let  iliy  tocial  lail  express  to  all 
Thy  heartfelt  raptures  at  thy  master's  caU. 
The  career  of  the  of&pring  of  Jophet,  by  which 
the  fttrtlior  re])reseiits  his  own  countrymen,  is  one 
of  the  best  passages  in  the  Poem.  It  is  followed 
by  a  contest  between  tlie  lion  and  eagle,  British 
and  American.  The  former,  to  Noah's  dismay, 
attucka  Japhet's  son,  and  the  latter  thus  comes  to 
the  rescue. 

He  prayed,  then  paused,  and  lol  the  Zodiae  rings 
With  the  loud  clangor  tj'  descending  wings ! 
The  clouds  divperse,  and  now  by  heavcaly  grace. 
An  Eagle,  aoaniig  in  hia  pride  of  place, 
Was  seen,  the  head  of  Japheth  hovering  o'er; 
A  thunderbolt  Uie  pluming  straoger  bore— 
The  Patrinrt^h  shuddered  at  the  dreadful  aight, 
He  gazed  again,  and  ob  I  with  what  delight. 
He  saw  thiil  hnrbinger  of  peace  serene, 
The  amiliiig  olive — with  its  leaf  of  green , 
Bright  o'er  his  wings,  and  in  a  ground  of  hhit, 
A  constellation  broke  on  Noah'e  view ; 
He  knelt  with  lovly  reverence  on  the  groand, 
■    •-'■--  -  -  gparkle  round ; 

Bock  o'er  the  wave  lie  fled,  that  very  hour. 
And  left  the  child  that  he  would  lain  devour. 


TBI  CHIU1  aw  ilnait, 
A  boy  the  wondering  Patriarch  next  descried. 
Serene  in  youtliful  beauty  by  his  side. 
He  saw  each  gentle  emile,  each  budding  graee, 
That  bloomed  more  largely  in  hi*  Japheth'*  flee. 
The  form,  the  air,  the  features,  well  he  knew, 
His  bounding  heart  proclaimed  the  vision  true. 

Onward  he  pasaed — and  Noah  caw  with  fear, 
A  child  «o  young  had  no  kind  parent  near, 
Alaa,  who  knows  what  terrors  may  await! 
What  dangers  threat  his  unprotected  state. 
Shield  him,  ye  nngelsl  for  his  fate  is  hard. 
Be  then,  bleat  Providence,  the  pilgrim's  guardl 

The  Patriarch  now  beheld  this  little  child 
Abandoned  to  a  vast  and  gloomy  wild — 
iTere  aavage  beaata  were  howling  round  for  prey. 
Here  savage  man  wna  seen,  mere  fierce  than  they 
Through  the  dart  tangled  thickets,  Noah  spie* 
'The  cruel  glaoces  of  ferodouii  eyea, 
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The  frown  of  scorn,  contortions  strange  and  wild, 
All  bent  intensely  on  this  wandering  child. 

Onward  he  passed,  his  nerves  no  danger  shook, 
He  cast  to  heaven,  a  calm  confiding  look. 
The  selfsame  quiet  gaze  an  infant  shows. 
Who,  when  surrounded  by  a  thousand  foes. 
Casts  but  an  eye,  and  sees  a  parent  near. 
Then  forward  moves  insensible  to  feiir  I 
For  well  he  knows,  that  steadfast  eye  surveys 
Each  feeble  tottering  footstep,  as  he  strays ; 
^e  knows  that  voice,  with  tenderness  replete, 
"Will  oft  reprove  the  errors  of  his  feet : 
Secure  and  anxious  never  to  offend 
His  kind  protecting  father  and  his  friend, 
The  boy  sees  only,  in  the  hour  of  harm. 
Outstretched  salvation  in  that  powerful  arm. 

And  thus  did  Jnpheth  in  the  hour  of  care 
Rely  on  heaven,  for  all  his  strength- was  there. 
He  passed,  protected  by  an  holy  spell, 
Down  at  his  feet  the  swift  winged  arrows  fell 

Onward  he  passed — ^the  hostile  tribes  dismayed. 
To  see  an  infant  without  human  aid 
Defy  their  vengeance — felt  a  sacred  awe, 
Astonished  at  the  prodigy  they  saw. 
A  power,  superior  far  to  mortal  arts, 
Wrought  such  unnatural  terror  in  their  hearts, 
Id  deep  astonishment  they  now  began 
To  think  the  wondrous  stranger  more  than  man. 

Onward  he  passed — and  now  with  wild  surprise. 
The  savage  man  and  beast  before  him  flics ; 
Howling  with  dread  they  souglit  the  forest  sha<le. 
Warned  by  the  beam  that  round  his  temples  plnyed : 
No  eye  of  hostile  vengeance  could  endure 
The  light  of  innocence,  so  calm,  so  pure. 

Onward  he  passed — through  perils  how  severe ; 
The  giant  forests  bowed  as  he  drew  near. 
Prostrated  all  their  honours,  and  expressed 
Their  reverence  for  so  wonderful  a  guest 
Where'er  he  trod,  as  by  divine  command, 
His  footsteps  in  this  dark  and  howling  land. 
Betokened  life,  and  joy,  and  light  serene. 
All  gay  with  flowers,  or  bright  with  cheerful  green. 
Thus  when  the  storms  of  winter  pass  away, 
Succeeded  by  the  blythesome  venial  day : 
A  foiiT  spirit  wanders,  none  can  see. 
So  light,  BO  thin,  so  delicate  is  she. 
She  rides  the  wandering  zephyr,  as  he  roves 
Through  garden  walks,  or  more  majestic  groves. 
Touches  the  withered  herb — 'tis  decked  in  bloom. 
She  breathes — the  floweret  catches  the  perfume ; 
She  speaks,  and  joy,  nnd  mirth,  and  transport  now. 
In  spangled  plumes  are  seen  on  every  bough ; 
In  every  place,  the  welcome  stranger  meets 
A  breathing  gratitude  of  varied  sweets. 

Onward  did  Japheth  pass,  where  savage  men. 
And  savage  beasts  had  snared  one  common  den  ; 
The  lofty  turrets  and  the  sacred  spires 
Held  glittering  parlance  with  the  solar  fires. 
And  forms  of  female  innocence  were  seen, 
Beside  the  cottnge,  all  embowered  in  green. 
Teaching  the  devious  needle  as  it  strays. 
To  lead  the  snowy  thread  thn>ugh  every  maze ; 
While  others  taught  the  embryo  flowers  to  bloom, 
Or  sung  to  the  sweet  labours  of  the  loom. 

Onward  he  passed,  his  visage  shone  so  clear. 
That  mountains,  rivers,  inland  seas  appear ; 
And  as  the  wondrous  infant  nearer  drew, 
They  stood  unveiled  to  Noah's  ravished  view ; 
Mountains,  whose  shade  expanding  in  the  ray, 
Seemed  sable  blots  upon  the  face  of  day. 
As  if  they  strove  in  sdl  their  pride  of  height 
To  measure  shadows  with  the  solar  light ; 


Rivers,  still  rushing  with  resistless  force. 

Afar  those  shining  serpents,  wound  their  course. 

Far  even  as  prophetic  eye  could  strain. 

And  sought  in  sweeping  majesty  the  mair.-— 

Through  forests  deep,o*er  mends,  and  down  the  valet. 

The  Patriarch  saw  the  glitter  of  their  scales ; 

Seas,  inland  seas,  that  chafing  with  disdain, 

At  such  seclusion  from  the  parent  main — 

like  fierce  imprisoned  spirits  rave  and  roar. 

And  strive  to  burst  the  bondage  of  the  shore. 

LYMAN  BEECHES. 

Lyman  Beecher,  a  divine,  who  recalls  by  his 
vigor  and  nctivity  through  a  long  life  the  reiiieiii- 
brance  of  the  best  days  of  the  New  England  pul- 
pit, was  born  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Soj  - 
tember  12,  1775.  He  was  educated  at  Yale, 
pursued  theology  under  the  supervision  of  Presi- 
dent Dwight^  was  ordained  and  settled  nt  liUi< 
Hampton,  Long  Island,  in  1798.  In  1810,  ho 
removed  to  Litchfield,  Conn.,  where  he  remaine<1 
actively  engaged,  in  addition  to  his  i)arochinl 
duties,  in  the  foundation  of  the  Connecticut  Mis- 
sionary, the  Education,  the  Bible,  and  other 
societies  formed  for  the  advancement  of  the  Chris- 
tian cause,  until  1826,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Hanover  Street  Church,  where  he  continued 
until  1882,  becoming  the  President  of  the  I^ne 
Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati.  He  resigned 
this  office  in  1842,  and  returned  to  Boston,  where 
he  still  resides.  His  chief  publications  consist  of 
sermons  and  addresses,  and  a  work  on  Political 
Atheism.  A  collection  of  his  writings,  in  foin* 
compact  duixlecimo  volumes,  was  made  in  Bos- 
tfcn  in  1852. 

The  energy  and  activity  which  have  charac- 
terized every  stage  of  Dr.  Beecher's  long,  useful, 
and  laborious  career,  have  descended  in  unim- 
paired vigor  to  his  children.  Of  his  four  Fon*, 
all  eminent  in  the  ministry,  one — Charles  Beecher 
— ^has  published  a  popular  volume,  Ths  Ineama- 
lion  ;  OT^  Pieture^  of  the  Virgin  and  her  Son. 
Another  brother,  Edward,  has  written  a  duodeci- 
mo volume  on  Baptism^  its  Impart  and  Modes; 
and  an  ingenious  work,  entitled  The  Covjliet  cf 
Ages^  in  which  he  maintains  a  theory,  referring 
the  origin  of  evil  to  a  supposed  existence  of  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  human  race  prior  to  Adam  ;  and 
a  third,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  sTieukers  of  the  day.  His  sermons  attract 
an  audience,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  sufiScient  to 
crowd  the  large  place  of  worship  in  Brooklyn,  of 
which  he  is  pastor  ;  and  he  is  equally  favored  in 
his  frequent  appearances  as  a  lecturer  on  topics 
of  the  day. 

The  daughters  of  Dr.  Beecher  contribute  their 
full  share  to  the  general  activity  of  the  family. 
Miss  Catharine  Beecher  is  the  author  of  Domestic 
Service;  the  Duty  of  American  Women  to  their 
Country;  HotLsel'eeper*s  Receipt- Booh  ;  Moral  In- 
structor ;  The  True  Remedy  for  the  Wrongs  of 
Woman  y  with  a  History  of  an  Enterprise  hating 
that  for  its  object ;  Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy  ; 
and  Truth  Stranger  than  Fiction^  a  vigorous 
denunciation  of  the  alleged  fiirtntions  of  young 
divinity  students.  These  volumes  are  of  small 
compass,  and  designed  for  wide  popular  infin- 
ence. 

Of  the  other  sister,  Mrs.  Stowe,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  at  a  later  period. 


JOHN  HENRY  HOBART. 
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"  The  Beeoher  family,"  remarks  a  writer  in  the 
North  American  Review,*  "  almost  constitute  a 
genus  by  themselves.  The  same  type  of  mind 
and  style  is  reproduced  in  the  writings  of  the 
venerable  father  and  of  his  singularly  gifted  cliil- 
dren,  though  stitfeuing  into  a  cortain  solenm 
statelinesa  in  the  author  of  The  Conflict  of  Ages, 
and  in  Henry  Ward  trenching  close  upon  the 
dividing  line  between  licit  humor  and  hthe  buf- 
foonery. The  father,  in  his  palmy  days,  was  un- 
equalled among  living  divines  for  dialectic  keen- 
ness, scathing  invective,  pungent  appeal,  lambent 
wit,  hardy  vigor  of  thought,  and  concentrated 
power  of  expression ;  but  he  always  fumbled  over 
an  extra-Scriptural  mjtaplior,  and  exhibited  little 
beauty  except  that  of  strength  and  holiness, — a 
beauty  which  never  shone  from  him  so  resplen- 
dently  as  now,  that,  on  the  verge  of  fourscore,  it 
hallows  the  sunset  of  as  noble  a  life  as  man  ever 
led,  and  presages  the  dawning  of  a  renewed 
youth  in  a  more  exalted  sphere  of  the  Divine 


service. 


JOHN  HENBY  HOBABT. 


John  Henry  Hobart,  a  descendant  from  Joshua 
Hobart,  one  of  the  earlv  settlers  of  Ma^^sachusetts 
Bay,  was  born  in  Pliiladelphia,  September  14, 
1775.  He  was  prepared  for  college  in  the  Protes- 
tant E[)iscj>:)fil  Academy  of  that  city,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews,  afterwards 
Provost  of  the  University,  and  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  College  in  1793.  He  was  then  induced 
to  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits,  a  mode  of  life 
which  he  abandoned  after  a  brief  trial,  for  the 
ministry.  While  engaged  in  his  profiaratory 
studies  he  received  and  accepted  the  appointment 
of  tutor  in  Prino-eton  College,  which  he  retained 
until  his  ordination  by  Bishop  White,  in  June, 
1798.  He  commenced  his  clerical  labors  by 
taking  charge  of  two  country  parishes,  Trinity, 
Oxford,  and  All  Saints',  Pequestan.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  accepted  a  call  to  New  Brunswick, 
bilt  preferring  the  quiet  of  a  country  parish, 
removed  to  Hempstead,  Long  Island.  During  his 
ministry  at  this  place,  he  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Chandler,  the  learned  and  zealous 
defender  of  Episcopacy  in  the  controversy  on  that 
subject  before  the  Revolution.  In  December  of  the 
same  year,  he  became  assistant  minister  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  where  he  hoon  attained  a 
high  rank  as  an  eloquent  preacher.  In  1804,  he 
published  a  smjJl  devotional  volume,  The  Com- 
panion for  the  Altar,  It  was  followed  by  the 
Companion  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
in  1807  by  his  Apology  for  Apostolic  Order,  a 
work  designed  as  a  reply  to  the  strictures  of  the 
Rev.  John  M.  Mason  on  Episcopacy  in  the 
Christian  Magazine.  In  1808,  he  commenced  a 
monthly  periodical,  The  Churchman'^s  Magazine, 
In  May,  1811,  he  was  elected  Assistant  Bishop  of 
New  York,  the  Bishop,  Dr.  Moore,  being  incapa- 
citated by  age  for  the  performance  of  official  duty. 
One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  his  Episcopate  was  to 
urge  upon  the  Convention  the  founding  of  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  ministry. 
His  exertions  were  seconded  by  those  of  others, 
and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  die  General 
Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary. 

♦  Oct.  ICH  ^  4  4. 


In  1815,  he  published  a  Pastoral  Tetter  to  the 
Laity  on  the  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book 
Society,  in  whicli  he  urged  the  propriety  of  the 
distribution  of  the  Praver  Book  with  the  Bible. 
This  occasioned  much  opposition  from  those  who 
were  in  favor  of  a  general  union  of  all  sects  in 
the  distribution  of  the  sacred  volume  alone.  An 
institution  of  this  character,  the  American  Bible 
Society,  was  soon  after  established.  The  Bishoj), 
fearless  in  the  discharge  of  what  he  considered  to 
be  his  duty,  published  an  Address  to  Episcopalians, 
in  wliich  he  urge<l  those  under  his  charge  to 
refrain  from  supporting  a  plan  which  would  neces- 
sarily weaken  their  own  agency  for  pi*omoting 
the  same  object.  In  his  charge  to  the  Convention 
of  1815,  on  the  Nature  of  the  Christian  Ministty 
as  set  forth  in  the  Offices  of  Ordination,  he  still 
further  enforced  his  views  of  the  inexpediency  of 
union  between  those  who  differed  widely  in 
essential  points  of  doctrine.  He  was  soon  after 
called  upon  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  his 
associate.  Bishop  Moore.  On  the  publication  of 
this  discourse,  he  appended  to  it  a  Diasertation  on 
the  State  of  Departed  Spirits  and  the  Descent  of 
Christ  into  Hell,  in  which  he  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state  of  consciousness 
between  death  and  the  resurrection,  with  a 
thoroughness  which  has  caused  the  essay  to 
become  a  standard  authority  u[X)n  the  subject 

In  1823,  Bishop  Hobart  sailed  for  Europe,  the 
relaxation  of  travel  having  become  necessary  for 
the  re-establishment  of  his  health,  impaii*ed  by 
his  unremitting  labors.  He  remained  about  two 
vears  abroad.  During  his  visit  to  England,  where 
ne  was  very  wiuTnly  received,  he  published  two 
volumes  of  senuons,  which  were  immediately  re- 
printed in  this  city.  The  Sunday  dt^er  his  return, 
he  preached  a  sermon  in  Trinity  Church,  in  which 
he  compared  the  countries  he  had  visited  with 
his  own,  and  dwelt  with  force  u|)on  the  su{)erior 
a<lvant:iges  of  our  voluntary  svstem  over  an  esta- 
blished church  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity. 
The  discourse  was  printed  and  excited  much  com- 
ment, both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 

The  Bishop,  restored  to  health,  resumed  the 
duties  of  his  ofRce  with  his  wonted  efficiency, 
contiiming  their  discharge  to  the  moment  of  his 
last  illness.  He  was  attacked  by  a  fever  while  at 
Aubuni,  in  the  course  of  his  visitation  of  the 
diocese,  and  died  at  tliat  place  after  a  brief  illness, 
September  12,  1830.  A  collection  of  his  Post- 
humous Works,  with  a  Memoir  by  the  Rev. 
WiUiam  Berrian,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
was  pubhshed  in  1 833.*  His  life  was  also  written 
by  the  Rev.  John  M^Vickar.t 

The  character  of  Bishop  Hobart  was  warm, 
generous,  impulsive;  quick  in  intellect,  benevo- 
lent in  temper,  and  of  unwearied  activity  in  all  tho 
habits  of  life.  He  was  always  busy  with  earnest 
devotion  to  his  Christian  calling,  Avliile  he  did  not 
neglect  the  social  courtesies  and  innocent  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  lie  liad  a  scholar's  taste  for  book^, 
and  a  poet's  enjoyment  of  nature.  A  well  st«>rwl 
library  gratitie<i  the  one,  and  a  small  but  nobly 
situated  ])ieee  of  land  on  the  historic  site  in  New 


•  The  Posthumous  Works  of  the  late  Bt  Rev.  John  Henry 
Hobart,  D.D.  With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Berrian,  D.D.    8  vols.  8to.    s^words,  Stanford  &  Co. 

t  In  a  sori<'S  of  three  vo!nmcs,  the  Early,  the  Professional, 
and  the  CIu6ing  Years  uf  Bishop  J.  H.  llobart. 
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Jersey  among  the  Short  Hills,  where  Washington 
had  held  his  post  of  observation,  ministered  to  the 
other  m  his  few  opportunities  for  rural  retire- 
ment. 

His  pulpit  style  was  quick  and  energetic.  No 
audience  ever  slumbered  under  his  preaching. 

His  services  to  liis  church  were  constant  and 
untiring.  Death  found  him  away  from  home 
engaged  in  a  laborious  visitation  of  his  diocese. 
New  York,  whither  his  remains  were  brought, 
gave  a  distinguished  testimony  to  his  personal 
character  in  the  long  procession  which  followed 
on  foot  in  his  funeral  from  the  parsonage  attached 
tt>  St.  John^s  Church  in  Hudson  Square  to  Old 
Trinity,  where  a  fine  monument,  sculptured  by 
Ball  Hughes,  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

▲JKKKICAV  FRIKGIPLKB  9r  CITIL.  FKKKDOM.* 

Let  US  never  withhold  the  acknowledgment,  that 
from  the  Jirxt  of  European  nations,  drawing  our 
origin,  we  have  also  derived  her  admirable  princi- 
ples of  civil  freedom.  Rejecting,  indeed,  tlie  feudal 
characteriatics  of  her  pouty,  the  monarchical  and 
aristocratic  features  of  her  constitution,  we  broadly 
and  fearlessly  recognise  the  ffreat  truth,  that  though,, 
in  its  general  powers,  and  in  its  sanctions,  govem- 


same  time  all  possible  advantages  And  thoee  which 
result  from  the  hereditary  elevation  of  one  small 
class  of  society,  must  produce  in  all  the  noble  quali- 
ties which  distinguish  independent  freemen,  a  cor- 
responding depression  of  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity. And  can  we  for  a  moment  hesitate  which 
state  of  society  to  prefer  f  No.  It  is  the  glorionr 
characteristic  of  our  admirable  polity,  that  the 
power,  and  the  property,  and  the  happmen,  which 
in  the  old  nations  of  the  world  are  confined  to  the 
few,  are  distributed  among  the  many;  that  the 
hveliness  and  content  which  pervade  the  humblest 
classes  among  us,  are  not  the  mere  result  of  that 
buoyancy  of  animal  spirits  which  nature  seems  to 
have  kindly  infused  into  our  frame,  and  which  man 
shares  with  the  beast  that  sports  in  the  field  or 
courses  over  the  plain — but  a  sober  sentiment  of 
independence,  nurtured  by  the  consciousness  that  in 
natural  rights  and  original  political  power  all  are 
equal  The  obedience,  therefore,  which  fear  in  a 
great  measure  extorts  from  the  mass  of  the  people 
of  other  countries,  is  here  the  voluntary  offering  of  a 
contented  afid  happy,  because,  in  the  broadest  senae 
of  the  term — a  free  people. 
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that,  in  this  sense,  the  people  only  are  the  source  of 
that  political  power,  wnicn,  when  exercised  accord- 
ing to  the  legitimate  forms  of  the  constitution  which 
they  have  established,  cannot  be  resisted,,  but  under 
the  penalty  of>  resisting  the  ''ordinance  of  God.** 
Still,  though,  in  these  respects,  our  governments 
differ  from  that  of  England,  let  us  gratefully  remem> 
ber,  that  from  her  we  have  derived  not  only  many  of 
her  unrivalled  maxims  of  juri«iprudence,  those  which 
protect  the  freedom  of  the  subject  and  secure  the 
trial  by  jury,  but  those  great  principles  which  con- 
stitute the  superiority  of  the  modern  republics  above 
the  ancient  democracies.  These  are,  the  principle 
of  representation;  the  division  of  the  legislative,, 
executive,  and  judiciary  departments  ;  the  check  on 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  Legislation  by  its  dis- 
tribution among  three  branches ;.  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary  on  all  influence,  except  that  of  the 
constitution  and  the  laws;  and  its  accountability,  and 
that  of  the  executive;  to  the  people,  in  the  persons 
of  their  representatives ;  and  thus  what  constitutes 
the  characteristic  blessing  of  a  free  people,  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  securing  to  all  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
of  liberty,  and  of  property.. 

But  even  in  this,  next  to  our  own,  the  freest  of 
nations,  it  iff  impossible  not  to  form  a  melancholy 
contrast  between  the  power  and  the  splendour  and 
the  wealth  of  those  to  whom  the  structure  of  society 
and  the  aristocratic  nature  of  the  government  assign 
peculiar  privileges  of  rank  and  of  political  conse- 
quence, with  the  dependent  and  often  abject  condi- 
tion of  tlie  lower  oraers ;  and  not  to  draw  the  con- 
elusion,  that  the  ene  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  the 
other. 

Advantages  confessedly  there  may  be  in  privi- 
leged orders,  as  constituting  an  hereditary  ana  per- 
manent source  of  political  knowledge  and  talent, 
and  of  refinement  and  elevation  of  character,  of  feel- 
ing, and  of  manners.  And  in  this  view,  no  men  can 
be  more  imposing  or  more  interesting  than  the  high- 
minded  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  England.  But, 
in  this  imperfect  world,  we   cannot  enjoy  at  the 


*  From  the  Disconne  on  the  United  States  of  America  oom- 
pared  with  European  Countries,  18S6. 


BiBuop  CiiASR,  one  of  the  greatest  promoters  of 
institutions  of  sound  learning  in  the  United  States, 
was  a  descendant  from  Aquila  Cha.*^  a  native  of 
Cornwall,  England,  who  came  to  America  in 
1640,  and  afYer  a  residence  of  five  years  at  Hamp- 
ton, New  Hampshire^  settled  at  Newbury,  Massa- 
chusetts. 1 1  is  grandson,  Dudley,  the  father  of  the 
bishop^  remove<l  with  his  several  brothers  to  a 
township  of  which  he  had  obtained  a  grant  on 
the  Connecticut  river,  al>ove  Fort  No.  4,  now 
Charleston,  which  was  then  the  limit  of  settle- 
ment. Afler  planting  a  crop,  but  before  the 
settlers  could  build  a  house,  he  was  joined  by  his 
wife,  who  was  the  first  white  woman  who  sought 
a  homo  »ibove  Fort  No.  4.  The  scene,  as  described 
by  his  mother,  is  happily  narrated  in  the  bishop's 
Reminiscences. 

•*  With  your  leave,  madam,""  said  Pflot  Spalding, 
'^I  think  it  prudent  that  your  husband  cotnt  to  m, 
aud  give  orders  where  he  will  have  his  family 
landed."  Accordingly  he  made  fast  the  canoe  to  the 
willows,  and  desired  us  to  await  his  return.  Your 
father  could  get  no  direct  answer  from  Spalding  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  cargo  he  had  brought  **  Come 
and  s.»e,"  was  all  he  would  say.  "  U  all  well  f "  said 
your  father,  "  have  you  broug'it  us  a  good  supply 
of  food?  '*  "  Gone  and  see."  replied  Spaldiag.  with 
animation,  and  in  an  instant  they  burst  upon  oar 
view  ;  and  as  your  dear  father  stood  on  the  margia 
of  the  high  bank,  he  saw  beneath  his  feet  the  frail 
bark,  in  which  were  his  wife  and  children.  The 
emotion  was  almost  too  much  for  him.  I  saw  Uiis, 
and  sprang  forward,  the  children  quickly  following. 
He  received  us  with  a  mixture  of  joy  mingled  with 
agony.  "  Are  you  come  to  die  here,"  he  excLiimed, 
**  before  your  time  f  We  have  no  house  to  shelter 
you,  and  you  will  perish  before  we  can  get  one 
erected."  "  Cheer  up,  cheer  up.  my  faithful  I  "  said 
I  to  your  father;  ''let  the  smiles  and  the  ruddy 
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faceB  of  vour  children,  and  the  health  and  cheer- 
fulness of  your  wife,  make  you  ioyfuL  If  you  have 
no  house,  you  have  strength  una  hands  to  make  one. 
The  God  we  worship  will  bless  us,  and  help  us  to 
obtain  a  shelter.  Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  my  faithful !  ** 
The  sunshine  of  joy  and  hope  oegan  to  beam 
from  his  countenance;  the  news  was  communicated 
throughout  the  company  of  workmen,  and  the  woods 
rang  with  shouts  at  the  arrival  of  the  first  white 
woman,  and  the  first  family  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut  river  above  Fori  Number  Four.  All 
assembled  to  see  the  strangers,  and  strove  to  do  them 
acts  of  kindness.  The  tree^  were  quickly  felled  and 
peeled,  and  the  clean  bark  in  large  sheets  was  spread 
tor  a  floor ;  other  sheets  beins  fastened  by  tnongs 
of  twisted  twigs  to  stakes  driven  in  the  ground, 
were  raised  for  walls  or  laid  on  cross-pieces  for  a 
roof;  and  the  cheerful  fire  soon  made  glad  our  little 
dwelling.  The  space  of  three  hours  was  not  con- 
sumed in  effecting  this ;  and  never  were  men  more 
happy  than  those  who  contributed  thus  speedily  and 
effectually  to  supply  our  wants.  Beds  were  brought 
from  the  canoe  to  this  rustic  pavilion,  and  on  them 
we  rested  sweetly,  fearless  of  danger,  though  the 
thick  foliage  was  wet  with  dew,  and  the  wild  beasts 
howled  all  around  us,  trusting  to  the  protecting 
hand  of  Providence,  and  the  watchful  fidelity  of  our 
faithful  ueighborSb 

Tho  settlement  was  called  Cornish,  in  honor  of 
the  ancient  family  home,  and  prospered.  It  was 
here  that  Philander  Chase  was  born,  December 
14,  1775.  He  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of 
fourteen,  and  derived  hU  Christian  name  from  one 
of  the  clioracters  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  of 
which  he  tells  us  his  father  was  so  great  an  ad- 
mirer, that  he  knew  the  whole  poem  by  heart. 
One  of  his  brothers,  Dudley,  became  Chief  Justice 
of  Vermont,  and  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
Philander  was  brought  up  on  the  farm,  with  the 
expectation  of  leading  on  agricultural  life,  when 
in  his  fifteenth  year  he  broke  his  leg,  and  in  the 
season  of  confinement  which  consequently  ensued, 
was  advised  by  his  father  to  change  his  plans. 

The  advice  was  followed,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1791,  after  a  preparation  of  less  than  a  year,  he 
entered  Dartmouth  College.  It  was  here,  he  states, 
that  in  the  winter  of  1798  and  ^4  he  became  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
soon  after,  with  many  of  his  relatives,  conformed 
to  the  church  in  which  he  was  to  occupy  a  pro- 
minent position. 

After  taking  his  degree  in  1795,  he  went  to 
Albany  in  search  of  **an  English  clercyman," 
who  was  said  to  reside  in  that  city.  Uis  nar- 
rative relates  the  result. 

Having  passed  Market,  he  entered  Court  street, 
and,  stopping  at  Wendal's  Hotel,  inquired,  where 
lives  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ellison,  the  Episcopal  clergy- 
man f  "  What,  the  English  Dominie  f  '^  replied  a 
friendly  voice.  "You  will  ^o  up  State  street — pass 
the  English  stone  church,  which  stands  in  the  middle 
of  that  street,  and  as  you  go  up  the  hill,  turn  the 
■eeond  eomer  to  the  right ;  there  lives  the  English 
Dominie,  the  Rev.  Mr.  EllisoD,  in  a  newly-built 
white  house,  the  only  one  on  the  block  or  clay 
bunk.'*  It  was  indeed  just  so;  and  the  writer 
mounted  the  plank  door-steps,  and  with  a  trembling 
hand  knocked  at  the  door  oi  the  rector  of  St  PeterV 
Albany.  "  Is  this  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellison  f  *^  said  the- 
writer,  as  the  top  of  a  Dutch-built  door  was  opened 
by  a  portly  gentieman  in  black,  with  prominent  and 


piercing  eyes,  and  powdered  hair.  "  My  name  ia 
Ellison,"  said  he,  "  and  I  crave  yours?  "  Giving  his 
name,  tho  writer  said,  "  1  have  come  from  New 
Hampshire,  the  place  of  my  nativity,  and  being  very 
desirous  of  becoming  a  candidate  for  hcdy  orders 
I  will  be  much  obliged  for  your  advice."  Mr.  Elli- 
son then  said,  **  God  bless  you  I  walk  in." 

He  pursued  his  studies  for  the  ministry  with 
Mr.  Ellison,  and  on  tho  tenth  of  May,  1798,  was 
ordained  deacon  in  St.  George's  Church,  New 
York.  He  was  immediately  appointed  an  itine- 
rant preacher  in  the  northern  and  western 
portions  of  the  State.  At  that  time  there  were 
but  two  clergymen  of  his  faith  above  tlie  High- 
lands, Mr.  Ellison  at  Albany,  and  Mr.  Nosh  in 
Otsego  County.  In  his  western  tour,  after  orga- 
nizing parishes  in  TJtica  and  Auburn,  he  visited 
"  gocS  Mr.  Nash."  The  account  of  this  visit  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  passages  of  the 
"  Reminiscences." 

FATHSB  KASn: 

The  writer  does  not  pretend  to  more  sensibility 
than  falls  to  tlic  lot  of  most  men,  but  there  was 
something  in  this  meeting  between  Mr.  Nash  and 
himself  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  calculated  to* 
u.  1  forth  whatever  of  moral  sensibility  he  possessed^ 
It  was  a  meeting  of  two  persons  deeply  convinced 
of  the  primitive  and  apostolic  foundation  of  the 
Church  to  which,  on  account  of  its  purity  of  doctrine, 
and  the  divine  right  of  its  ministry,  they  had  fled 
from  a  chaos  of  confusion  of  other  s(^ct«.  They 
were  both  '*  missionaries,"  though  the  name  was  not 
understood  or  appreciated.  The  one  had  given  up 
all  his  hopes  of  more  comfortable  living  in  the  well 
stored  country  at  the  East,  and  had  come  to  Otsego 
County,  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  build  up  the 
Church  on  apostolic  ground,  with  no  assurance  of  a 
salary  but  such  as  he  could  glean  from  the  cold  soil 
of  unrenewed  nature,  or  pluck  from  the  clusters  of 
the  few  scions  which  he  might  engraft  into  the  vine, 
Chnst  Jesus.  He  lived  not  in  a  tent,  as  the  patri- 
archs did,  surrounded  with  servants  to  tend  hia 
flocks  and  to  milk  his  kine,  and  "  bring  him  butter 
in  a  lordly  dish ;"  but  in  a  cabin  built  of  unhewn 
logs,  with  scarcely  a  pane  of  glass  to.  let  in  light 
sufiScient  to  read  his  Bible ;  and  even  this  cabin  waa 
not  his  own,  nor  was  he  permitted  to  live  in  one  for 
a  long  time  together.  All  this  was  witnessed  by  the 
other,  who  came  to  sec  him,  and  helped  him  to  carry 
his  little  articles  of  crockery,  holding  one  handle 
of  the  basket  and  Mr.  Nash  the  other,  and  as  they 
walked  the  road,  "  talked  of  the  things  pertaining 
to  the  kingdom  of  God." 

The  writer  cannot  refrain  from  tears  in  bringing 
to  mind  the  circumstances  attending  tliis  interesting 
Bcene,.that  man,  who  was  afterwards  emphatically 
called,  "  Father  Nash,"  being  the  founder  of  the 
Church  in  Otsego  County — who  baptized  great  num- 
bers of  both  adults  and  children,  and  thus  was  the 
spiritual  father  of  so  many  of  the  family  of  Christ, 
and  who  spent  all  his  life  and  strength  in  toiling  for 
their  spiritual  benefit — >^as  at  this  period  so  little 
regarded  by  the  Church  at  large,  and  even'  by  his 
neighbors,  that  he  had  not  the  means  to  move  his 
substance  from  one  cabin  to  another  but  with  his 
own  hands,  assisted  only  by  his  wife  and  small 
children,  and  a  passing  missionary.  Well  does  the 
writer  remember  how  the  little  one-roomed  cabin 
looked  as  he  entered  it;  its  rude  door,  hung  on 
wooden  hinges,  creaking  as  they  turned ;  how  joy- 
ful that  good  man  was  that  he  had  been  mindral 
to  fetch  a  few  nails,  which  he  hod  used  in  the  other 
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eabin,  just  left,  for  his  comfort  in  this,  now  the  re- 
ceptacle of  all  his  substance.  These  he  drove  into  the 
lugs  with  great  judgment,  choosing  the  place  most 
appropriate  for  his  hat,  his  coat,  and  other  garments 
of  himself  and  family.  All  this  while  his  patient 
wife,  who,  directing  the  children  to  kindle  the  fire, 
prepared  the  food  for — whom  ?  Shall  it  be  said  a 
ttrnnger  ?  No ;  but  for  one  who  by  sympathy  felt 
himself  more  their  brother  than  by  all  tlie  ties 
of  nature,  and  who,  by  the  example  now  set  before 
him,  learned  a  lesson  of  inexj^ressible  use  to  him  all 
the  days  of  his  subsequent  life. 

Mr.  Ch&«e  soon  after  established  himself  in 
Poughkeepsie,  where  he  remained  until  1806, 
supporting  himself  mainly  by  teaching.  He  then, 
at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  who 
had  received  an  application  for  a  clergyman  from 
the  Protestants  of  New  Orleans,  removed  to  that 
city.  He  assisted  in-  the  organization  of  Christ 
Church,  became  its  rector,  established  a  school,  and 
made  missionary  excursions  in  the  surrounding 
country.  In  1811  he  returned  to  the  North,  in 
consequence  of  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
education  of  the  children  he  had  left  there.  His 
next  parochial  charge  was  at  Hartford,  where  he 
spent,  he  informs  us,  the  most  peaceful  period  of 
Lis  life.  In  1814  his  father  and  mother  died, 
having  attained  the  venerable  ages  of  eighty-six 
and  eighty-one  years.  In  1817  he  left  his  com- 
fortable and  happy  home,  to  devote  himself  to 
the  great  work  of  missionary  labor  in  Ohio.  He 
started  on  the  second  of  March,  and  travelled  in 
a  stage-sleigh  to  Batavia.  From  Buffalo,  he  pro- 
ceeded over  the  ice  on  the  lake  to  Ohio,  a  journey, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  attended 
with  great  peril.  We  again  resort  to  the  bishop^s 
narrative. 

It  was  temfic  to  the  feelings,  if  not  in  the  eye  of 
reason,  to  hear  the  water  pour  over  the  runners  of 
the  sleigh  as  we  crossed  this  muddy  stream,  in  a 
dark  night,  so  far  out  from  shore.  The  man  (who 
had  brought  them  a  sta^e  on  their  journey^  was 
liberally  rewarded  for  his  extra  trouble,  ana  that 
night  we  stayed  at  Mack's  Tavern  ;  an  elderly  per- 
son, who  agreed  that  his  hired  man  should  take  us 
on  the  lake  as  far  ns  the  Four  Comers — a  place 
where  there  wore  two  log  cabins — about  twenty-five 
miles  short  of  Pennsylvania  line. 

The  next  morning  was  cold  but  clear — no  wind, 
and  the  day  promised  to  be  mild  and  pleasant.  A 
large,  good,  travelling  horse  was  put  before  a  one- 
horse  sleigh,  called  by  the  landlord  his  "  cutter," 
large  enough  to  accommodate  two  and  the  driver. 
It  was  Bunnse  ere  we  set  off. 

In  getting  out  on  to  the  lake,  we  had  to  pass  be- 
tween several  mounds  of  ice,  and  sometimes  to  tslimb 
over  large  cakes,  which  had  been  thrown  up  together 
by  the  force  of  the  wi  nds  and  waves.  But  the  driver 
knew  his  way,  and  the  horse  was  rough-shod,  and 
the  cutter  was  strong  and  well  built.  The  scene 
before  us,  as  we  came  out  from  among  the  mounds 
of  ice,  was  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  even  sublime. 
Before  us,  up  the  lake,  was  a  level  expanse  of  glassy 
ice,  from  two  to  three  miles  wide,  between  two 
ranges  of  ice  mountains,  all  stretching  parallel  with 
the  lake  shore  and  with  one  another,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  extend,  till  they  were  lost  in  the  distance. 
On  this  expanse,  and  on  these  mountains,  and  on  the 
icicles,  which  hung  in  vast  quantities,  and  in  an  in- 
finite varietT  of  shapes  from  the  rocky,  lofty,  and 
sharp-angled  shore  on  the  left,  the  rising  sun  was 
pourmg  his   beams.      Light    and   shade    were  so 


distinct,  brilliancy  and  darkness  were  in  such  prox- 
imity, and  yet  so  olended,  as  to  produce  an  efiect  of 
admiration  and  praise  to  the  great  Creator,  never 
before  experienced.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  express 
them  here. 

What  added  to  the  adoring  gratitude  to  God,  for 
having  made  all  things  with  such  consummate  skill 
and  splendor,  was  what  appeared  as  we  rode  along 
between  these  mountains  of  ice,  manifesting  God*8 
providential  goodness,  which  went  hand  in  hand 
with  His  power  and  wisdom.  The  bald-headed 
eagles  sat  on  these  mountains  of  ice,  with  each  afiah 
in  his  claw,  fresh  and  clean,  as  if  iiist  taken  from  the 
limpid  lake.  **  What  noble  birds !  How  deliciooa 
the  repast!  Whence  do  they  obtain  these  fish  at 
this  inclement  season  f "  said  the  writer.  **  Tliey  get 
them,"  said  the  driver,  "from  the  top  of  the  ice. 
These  were  thrown  up  and  deposited  oy  the  winds 
and  waves,  in  the  storms  of  last  winter,  nnd  being 
immediately  frozen,  have  been  kept  till  this  spring, 
when  the  sun  thaws  them  out  for  the  eagles  and 
ravens,  who  at  this  season  have  nothing  else  to  feed 
on."  As  the  driver  told  this  simple  story  of  the'fish, 
and  the  storms,  and  the  eagles,  how  clearly  appeared 
the  providential  goodness  of  God !  **  And  will  not 
He  who  feedeth  the  eagles  and  the  ravens,  which  he 
hath  made  to  depend  on  his  goodness,  feed,  and  sup- 
port, and  bless  a  poor,  defenceless,  solitary  mission- 
ary, who  goeth  forth,  depending  on  his  mercy,  to 
preach  his  holy  word,  ana  to  build  up  his  church  in 
the  wilderness  t  "  There  was  an  answer  of  faith  to 
this  question,  more  consoling  than  if  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies  had  been  laid  at  his  feet 

It  was  a  little  before  noon  when  our  Cataraugos 
driver  stopped  on  the  ice,  opposite  Four  Comers 
Having  received  his  pay  and  put  the  luggage  on  the 
bank,  he  returned.  "Thus  far  had  the  Lord  helped." 
What  next  would  be  our  lot  we  knew  not  Leav- 
ing our  trunks  on  the  beach,  where  there  was 
nothing  to  molest  them,  we  walked  up  the  bank 
towards  the  cabins.  As  we  went,  the  writer  per- 
ceived a  pair  of  smooth,  black  horses,  with  their 
harness  on,  eating  beside  the  fence,  and  a  man,  sitting 
not  far  off,  shaving  shingles.  "  Who  owns  these 
horses?"  said  the  writer.  "I  do,"  said  the  man. 
"  Have  you  also  a  good  sleigh  f  "  "  Yes."  "  Will 
you  put  them  before  it  immediately,  and  take  two 
persons  up  the  lake  as  far  as  Pennsylvania  line  f  "  At 
thb  he  paused—  said  he  had  just  moved  on  from  the 
east,  and  wanted  money,  "  bad  enough,"  having,  in 
moving  his  family,  expended  every  cent  he  had. 
"  But,"  said  he,  "  it  is  a  dangerous  job  you  ask  of  me, 
for  the  lake  is  open  above,  and  Uie  wind  puts  the 
water  in  motion,  and  that  causes  the  ice  this  wny 
to  crack ;  and  they  say  it  is  dangerous  to  travel  on ; 
but  if  you  reward  me  a  little  extra,  I  think  111  go." 

The  bargain  was  soon  made ;  a  few  dough-nnts 
bought  of  the  woman  in  the  cabin  sufficed  to  allay 
the  hunger  of  the  two  travellers,  and  hearing  the 
man  whistling  for  his  dog,  and  cracking  his  whip  to 
his  prancing  horses,  just  ready  to  start,  they  both 
ran  to  the  lake  and  were  soon  adjusted  in  their 
seats.  The  horses  trotted  with  uncommon  speed, 
and  had  evenness  ns  well  as  length  of  step.  ITie 
shore  seemed  to  fly  beside  us,  as  since  when  on  our 
railroads,  and  soon  were  the  Four  Corners  out  of 
sight 

The  writer  soon  perceived  the  dangers  to  which 
his  present  driver  had  alluded,  and  the  sight  caused 
no  ordinary  feelings,  The  cracks  in  the  ice  became 
more  and  more  visible,  and  continued  to  increase  in 
width,  as  we  drove  rapidly  along.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, was  said.  The  horses  having  trotted  without 
injury  over  the  small  cracks,  became  soon  accustomed 
to  leap  over  the  wide  ones ;  but  none  were  so  wide 
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as  to  let  in  the  rannen  lengthwise,  and  we  blessed 
God  silently,  though  heartily,  for  every  successful 
leap. 

New  spirits  seemed  to  be  given  to  our  faithful 
beasts  the  further  they  went — no  whip  was  necessary. 
The  driver  clung  to  his  seat,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
their  increased  speed.  A  house  was  in  sight,  and 
directly  he  pulled  up  to  the  smooth,  pebbly  shore. 
**  This  IS  the  place  I  promised  to  bring  you  to  ;  it  is 
Pennsylvania  line.  You  are  now  on  the  lake  shore 
of  that  state."  "  I  will  go  no  further  on  the  ice," 
said  tlie  writer.  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so," 
said  Mr.  Hibbard,  "  for  mv  heart  has  been  in  my 
mouth  all  the  way."  "  Why  did  not  you  speak,  if 
you  objected  to  this  mode  of  travelling?"  said  the 
writer.  "  Because  "  said  he,  "  I  was  ashamed  not  to 
possess  as  much  courage  as  a  minister."  How  little 
did  he  know  of  the  writer,  who  had  no  courage 
aside  from  his  trust. in  God.  The  driver  received 
his  pay,  called  for  his  dog,  and  was  oflf.  Once  more 
we  were  on  the  lonely  beach. 

He  read  prayers  and  preached  for  the  first  time 
in  Ohio,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1817,  made  a 
tour  through  the  State,  was  joined  by  his  wife 
and  family,  and  settled  down  on  a  tract  of  land 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  at  Worthington, 
taking  charge  at  the  same  time  of  churches  in 
that  place,  Columbus,  and  Dekware.  In  January, 
1818,  a  Convention  was  held  at  Columbus,  at 
which  the  Diocese  of  Ohio  was  organized,  and  at 
a  subsequent  Convention  in  June,  Mr.  Chase  was 
elected  bishop.  He  had,  on  the  fifth  of  May 
previous,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife.  On 
the  eleventh  of  February,  1819,  he  was  con- 
secrated by  Bishop  White.  He  was  married  on 
Sunday,  July  4  of  the  same  year,  to  Miss  Sophia 
M.  Ingi'aham. 

In  1823  the  bishop  formed  the  resolution  of 
visiting  England,  to  solicit  funds  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  of  theology  in  the  West.  The 
scheme  was  regarded  as  chimerical  by  his  brother 
bishops,  and  met  with  opposition  from  the  finends 
of  the  Greneral  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York.  The  bishop  persevered,  and  with  the 
small  provision  of  $400  to  meet  his  expenses, 
sailed  for  Liverpool.  His  first  experiences  were 
disheartening,  but  he  persevered,  and  found  in 
Lord  Gambier,  to  whom  he  carried  a  letter  from 
Henry  Clay,  and  Lord  Kenyon,  liberal  and  influ- 
ential friends.  The  bishop  made  a  donation  of 
his  fann  to  the  proposed  seminary,  and  agreed 
that  no  funds  contributed  should  be  drawn,  until 
English  donors  were  satisfied  by  the  voucher  of 
Henry  Clay,  or  in  case  of  his  death  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  that  the  conditions  of  the  gift  had 
been  complied  with.  lie  returned  after  a  few 
months'  absence  with  about  $20,000.  The  semi- 
nary was  commenced  by  the  reception  of  students 
in  the  bishop's  own  house  at  Worthington.  He 
appointed  his  teachers  and  paid  them  froni  his 
own  funds,  and  such  as  he  collected  from  the 
students  themselves.  His  wife  was  his  secretary, 
his  hou'jekeeper,  his  advisor,  and  treasurer  in  all 
this.  Such  a  commencement  of  a  great  institu- 
tion of  religion  and  learning,  on  so  economical  a 
plan,  was  never  elsewhere  witnessed.  The  next 
step  was  the  purchase  of  eight  thousand  acres  as 
a  domain.  The  bishop  rightly  estimating  the  im- 
portance of  his  own  personal  supervision,  built  a 
cabin  on  the  hill  on  which  the  college  was  to 
Btond. 


The  whole  aurfiiee  of  the  hill  was  then  a  trind/all, 
being  a  greater  part  of  it  covered  with  fallen  and 
up-turned  trees,  between  and  over  which  had  come 
up  a  second  growth  of  thick  trees  and  bushes 
It  was  on  such  a  place  as  this  (proverbially  imper- 
vious even  to  the  hunters  after  wolves,  which  made 
it  their  covert),  that  the  writer  pitched  his  tent,  if 
such  it  may  be  called.  On  the  south  end  or  pro- 
mont'try  of  this  hill  (near  to  which,  below,  ran  the 
road  used  by  the  first  settlers),  grew  some  tall  oak 
trees,  which  evidently  hod  escaped  the  hurricanes 
in  days  of  yore.  Under  the  shelter  of  these,  some 
boards  in  a  light  wagon  were  taken  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  hill ;  there  they  were  dropped,  and  it  was 
with  these  the  writers  house  was  built,  after  the 
brush  was  with  great  difficulty  cleared  away.  Two 
crotched  sticks  were  driven  into  the  ground,  and  on 
them  a  transverse  pole  was  placed,  and  on  this  pole 
were  placed  the  boards,  inclining  to  the  ground  each 
way.  The  ends,  or  gables,  to  this  room  or  roof- 
shelter,  were  but  slightly  closed  by  some  clap 
boards  rived  on  the  spot  from  a  fallen  oak  tree.  The 
beds  to  sleep  on  were  thrown  on  bundles  of  straw, 
kept  up  from  the  damp  ground  by  a  kind  of  tem- 
porary platform,  resting  on  stakes  driven  deeply  into 
the  earth.  This  was  the  first  habitation  on  Gambier 
Hill,  and  it  stood  very  nearly  on  the  site  where  now 
rises  the  noble  edifice  of  Keuyon  College. 

On  his  visit  to  the  east,  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Convention,  the  bishop  made  a 
tour,  during  which  he  collected  a  large  sura  in  aid 
of  his  project.  A  portion  of  the  buildings  was 
commenced  on  his  return,  and  in  good  season 
completed.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  institu- 
tion gone  into  operation,  when  a  difficulty  arose 
between  the  bishop  and  the  professors,  as  to  the 
limits  of  the  power  of  the  former  as  ex-officio 
president.  The  matter  was  brought  into  the  Con- 
vention of  the  diocese  in  1831,  and  a  report 
made,  virtually  endorsing  the  professors.  The 
bishop  said  nothing,  and  the  report  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  He  retired  from  the  Conven* 
tion,  and  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  ac- 
cepted. He  soon  after  removed  to  Michigan  with 
his  family,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  his 
wonted  energy  in  missionary  duty  as  a  presbyter, 
until  he  received  in  1885  an  invitation  from  the 
small  handful  of  clergy  and  laity  which  com- 
posed the  diocese,  to  become  the  first  Bishop  of 
Illinois.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  soon 
after,  undaunted  by  the  hard  rocjuital  his  former 
labors  had  received,  began  his  exertions  for  the 
foundation  of  a  Theological  Seminary  and  College. 
He  sailed  for  England  in  October,  to  appeal  again 
to  his  old  friends  for  aid,  and  the  appeal  was 
liberally  responded  to.  Further  donations  in  the 
Eastern  States  enabled  him  to  buy  land,  and 
commence  building.  The  corner-stone  of  the  new 
institution.  Jubilee  College,  was  laid  on  the  fourth 
of  April,  1839,  on  a  large  and  beautiful  tract  of 
land,  secured  by  the  bishop's  wise  forethought, 
as  a  domain  and  future  s^mrce  of  revenue.  He 
next  passed  a  year  in  travelling  through  the 
States,  north  and  south,  soliciting  funds  to  es- 
tablish scholarships,  and  Avas  tolerably  successful 
in  his  effi)rts.  His  Reminiscences  were  written 
and  published  with  a  view  to  advance  the  same 
cause.  Jubilee  College  was  built  and  opened,  and 
the  good  and  venerable  prclatte,  by  virtue  of 
seniority  the  presiding  bishop  of  his  church,  was 
enabled  to  enjoy  for  some 'years  the  spectacle  of 
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ils  h&rraon;  and  Dseflilnesg.  Hie  cottage  home, 
Robin's  Nest,  was  not  far  off,  ami  it  was  here 
that  oil  the  twentieth  dav  of  September,  1852,  he 
closed  his  long  life  of  labor  and  nsefulntss,  a 
career  tmequaTled  in  ita  resulla  bj  that  of  any 
clewTman  in  the  United  States. 

Bishop  Cham'i  Jieniinucenca  fill  two  large 
octavo  volumes,  a  large  [lorlioii  of  which,  how- 
ever, ia  occupied  by  lettere  addresseil  to  him, 
and  dociiment:^  connected  ivith  the  Oliio  conti'u- 
versy,  and  other  events  of  his  life.  The  worl( 
abounds  in  passoges  of  great  beauty,  tbo  charac- 
ter of  which  may  be  judged  from  the  extracts 
iiiteriperscd  in  onr  namttive.  Thoy  remind  us 
of  the  heartfelt  simplicity  of  Izaak  Walton,  The 
same  noble  trait  waa  a  characierietic  of  the  dis- 
ooursea  and  conversation  of  the  man.  But  while 
haniileas  as  the  dove,  he  was  also  wise  as  the 
ser))t-'nl.  His  conduct  in  relation  to  the  endow- 
ment of  his  colleges  showr;  that  he  was  a  shrewd 
and  able  man,  "  not  alothfnl  in  business."  With 
his  personal  humility,  he  pru|>erly  combined  a 
hifili  senw  of  the  dignity  of  his  ofnce. 

Bishop  Chase's  countenance  expressed  singular 
determination,  combined  with  benevolence.  lie 
was  tall  and  well  projmrtioned;  and  arrayed  in 
tlie  flowing  vestments  of  his  uflice,  with  the  dark 
velvet  cap,  which  he  wore  continually  after  a 
aerore  illnesi  brought  on  by  exposure,  and  which 
he  describes  wi til  his  wonted  quaintnciis,  us  "a 
thick  covering  to  his  head,  in  the  s]ia|>e  of  a 
iiiglit-ca|>,"  bis  form  seemed  to  fill  u]i  as  amply  to 
tlie  eve,  as  bis  career  and  words  to  the  niirid,  the 
fidl  iileol  of  a  bi^hop. 

JOHN  J.  AIDDBOS. 

Joii>'  Janes  ArnriioN'  was  l>orn  In  Ijini?inna  in 
ITTG.  His  ac^iaintance  with  Nature  seems  to 
linvi  bee[i  early  formed  nndcr  the  giiiilance  of  bis 
'  Citlier,  who  acconi]ian)ed  him  in  his  Ixiyish  ram- 
bles, lie  was  sent  to  complete  his  education  in 
Franco,  where  he  remained  until  his  seventeenth 
year,  lie  received  in  Paris  the  instructions  ia 
drowingof  the  celebrated  jminler  David.  On  his 
return  his  father  presented  him  with  a  farm  in 
Pennsylvania, "  retVcshed  duringihe  simiiner  heats 
by  the  waters  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  and  tra- 
vereeil  by  a  creek  named  Perkiomiug."  Here  he 
married. 

"  For  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,"  he  sajs 
in  tlicbii^^pliicul  preface  to  his  great  work,  "my 
life  was  a  series  of  vicissitndes.  I  tried  various 
branches  of  commerce,  but  they  all  proved  un- 
IwolitaUe,  doubtless  l)ccau^  my  whole  mind  was 
ever  filW  with  my  passion  for  rambling  and  oil- 
niirinK  those  objects  of  nature  from  wluch  alone 
I  receivoil  the  purest  gratification."  One  of  these 
commercial  speculations  led  him  to  try  his  for- 
tune at  the  Wext  lie  removed  with  his  wife 
and  child,  descending  the  Ohio  in  a  small  boat 
with  two  niwers  to  uio  town  of  Ilendei'son,  near 
I/>ui9ville,  Ky.,  and  o[iened  a  s^1re  at  the  hitter 
place.  Here  he  was  visited  hy  Wilson,  and  was 
about  eub'tfribing  for  the  natnralist's  work  when 
be  was  dissuaded  by  his  [lartner,  who  remarked 
to  liim  that  as  he  could  make  much  better  draw- 
ings of  his  own  be  would  not  wont  the  plates. 
This  aecms  to  have  ^ven  him  the  first  hint  of  his 
ftituro  publications.  lie  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  formed  any  settled  jilan  on  the  sub- 


ject until,  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  he  met  witb 
Charles  LucJen  Bonaparte,  who  introduced  him 
to  the  Natural  History  Society  and  tlie  leading 
men  of  the  place.  "But  the  patronage  which  I 
BO  much  needed,  I  soon  found  myself  compelled 
to  seek  elsewhere.  I  left  Phihulelphia,  and  vi^t- 
ed  New  York,  where  I  was  received  with  a  kind- 
ness well  suited  to  elevate  my  depressed  spirits." 
Ascending  the  Hudson  he  "  glided  over  our  broad 
lakes  to  seek  the  wi]de«t  t-olitndes  of  the  pathless 
and  glooniy  foresti."  Eighteen  monthfi  elapsed, 
and  he  returned  to  his  family  iht-n  rei^iding  in 
Louisiana,  and  trailed  from  thence  for  England, 
his  endeavors  to  have  his  plates  engraved  in  Phi- 
Udelphia  or  New  York  having  proved  unavailing. 
He  was  well  recdved  in  the  cities  of  England  and 
Scotland,  exhibited  his  drawings,  and  obttuned 
Bubscrintions.  The  drawings  tor  his  first  number 
were,  liowever,  deliverwl  to  the  engraver  and 
the  work  commenced  before  he  had  a  single  sub- 
scriber. His  work,  Th»  Birds  of  Atneriea,*  was 
published  in  numbers,  each  containing  five  cMored 
plates  of  large  folio  size.  The  first  of  these  q>- 
peared  in  1835,  and  tlie  first  volume  in  1829. 


In  April,1829,lieretumedtoAmcrica,  "leaped 

on  shore,  scoured  the  woods  of  the  Middle  Stnlts. 

and  reached  Louisiana  in  the  end  of  NovemUr.'" 

'•  He  returned  with  his  wife  to  London  !n  the  fi.I- 

I  lowing  spring.    In  1831  he  presented  himself  it 

I  Washington  to  obtain  letters  of  introduction  to 

tlie  commanders  of  the  frontier  posts  he  pur|iukd 

vi>itiiig.     "All,"  he  says,  "received  mo  in  the 

.  kindest  manner."    He  proceeded  tonthwarda,  e>- 

,  ploring  tlie  woods  of  tlie  Caroliuaa,  and  cruirfng 

amouft  the  keys  at  Florida  In  the  nvenne  rntter 

"  Marion."     He  then,  following  tlie  birds  in  their 

inigriitions,  proceeded  nortliwar<ls  to  the  Atlantic 

cities  and  the  eonat  of  SJaine,  where  he  chartered 

'  a  "  beautiful  and  fa.-^sai^nlg  scbooaer,"  and  j  ro- 
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deeded  in  her  to  L&brftdor.  He  returned  to  the 
South  in  the  follovini;  winter,  ami  to  England  in 
1894,  "  with  an  ftccession  of  aixtj-two  aubscrib- 
era,  and  the  collections  mode  during  nearly  three 
years  of  travel  and  research."  Hia  second  volnriio 
W&3  published  in  1831,  and  the  third  in  laSa. 
The  fourth  and  last  was  completed  June  20, 1888. 
The  whole  work  coutai[i3  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
fire  plates,  contaiuins  one  thousand  and  siity-flve 
distinct  spociinuns,  all,  from  the  ea^e  to  the  huin- 
ming-bird,  of  tlie  size  of  life.  The  engravings 
were  executed  and  colored  by  Robert  Uavell,  jr., 
of  London.  The  original  BubsoHptiin)  price  was 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  the  number  of  subscrib- 
ers one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  about  half  of 
whom  came  froni  England  and  Pnnice.  In  1839 
Audubon  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  pur- 
chnaed  a  beautiful  country-seat  on  the  HudWn, 
near  the  upper  end  of  New  York  Inland.  He 
ooninienccd  a  nnoller  edition  of  Wn  "Birds,"  in 
seven  octavo  volumes,  with  the  plates  reduced  to 
a  similar  size,  which  was  completed  in  1844. 
Meanwhile  the  author,  with  bia  sons  Victor  G. 
and  John  W.  Audubon,  was  busy  in  the  foreets 
and  prairies  of  the  West  in  cullecling  the  material 
for  another  great  work.  In  the  prefuce  U>  the 
second  volume  of  his  Birds,  dated  Dec.  1,  1884, 
he  says  of  his  sons:- — "Of  their  natural  or  ac- 
quired talents  it  does  not  become  me  to  apeak, 
bnt  should  you  some  day  see  the  'Qua<lru]>eiU  of 
America'  published  by  their  united  efforts,  do 
not  forget  that  a  pupil  of  David  firat  gave  them 
lesions  in  drawing,  and  that  a  member  of  the 
Bakewell  family  formed  their  youthful  minds." 

The  fint  volume  of  the  QuadrupeiU  of  America 
appeared  in  1848.  Tt  is  similar  in  size  to  the 
"  Birds."  The  illnstrations  were  litliogrephed,  and 
colored  under  the  author's  supervision,  by  Bowen 
of  Philadelphia.  The  Audulwni  were  assisted  in 
the  work  by  the  Rev.  John  Bachman. 

Andnbon's  time,  when  not  absent  on  his  Jour- 
neys, which  he  continued  in  his  old  age  with  the 
determination  and  eagerness  of  youth,  was  passed 
at  his  rural  home,  one  of  the  ino^t  beautiflil  coun> 
try-seats  on  New  York  Island.  The  Interior  wns 
fitted  up  in  accordance  with  his  tasted  and  pur- 
salts,  with  antlers  of  noble  size,  sjiecimens  ond 
drawing*  of  birds  and  animals. 

It  was  in  tliij  pleasant  abode,  surrounded  by 
his  wife  and  family,  that  the  ^Teat  nauiralist, 
after  a  brief  ]>erii>d  of  gradual  decay,  himself  paid 
the  debt  of  nature  on  the  BTlh  of  January,  1851. 
"  We  have  heard,"  says  a  writer  in  the  "  Homes 
of  American  Authors,"  "  that  the  last  gleam  of 
light  stole  across  his  features  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  when  one  of  his  sons  held  hefore  him, 
OB  he  sat  in  his  cliair,  some  of  his  most  cherished 
drawings." 

He  was  boried  in  the  Trinity  cemetery,  a  short 
dintance  from  his  alHiile. 

In  person  Audubon  was  tall  and  commanding, 
■nd  bia  countenance,  from  the  sharp  glance  of  his 
eye  and  ILe  outline  of  his  features,  suggested  a 
resemblance  to  the  eagle. 


It  is  where  the  ^eat  magnulia  ehoota  np  its  ma- 

JMtio  trunk,  erowned  with  cvti^cen  laove*.  and 
»conited  with  a  thousand  beautiful  flowers,  that 
perfume  the  air  nround  ;  where  the  forest*  and  Selda 


'   ore  adoFned  with  blossonu  of  every  hue;  where  the 
i  golden  orange  ornaineiitD  the  ^ardeus  and  groves; 
wliere    bignouiaa  of  varioua    knids   Interlace   tbeir 
.    climbing  Bttms  nrouiid  the  while-flowered  BtuaHin. 
I   and  mounting  still  higher,  cover  the  siimniits  of  the 
I    loftj'  trees  around,  atMtarapanled  with  Innumerable 
I   vines,  that  here  and  tlicrc  featoon  the  dense  foliuge 
I   of  the  mngiiiflcent  woods,  letidiug  to  tlie  vernal 
I   breeze  n  alight  portion  of  the  pcrlunie  of  their  clu» 
tered  flowers ;  where  a  genial  wannth  seldom  for- 
sakes the  atiuusphere;  where  berries  and  fruits  of 
I   all  deaciiptions  are  mot  with  at  every  step; — in  a 
word,  kind  reader,  it  is  where  Nature  seems  to  have 
paused,  as  ahe  passed  over  the  earth,  and  ojtening 
lier  stores,  to  liuve  strewed  with  unsparing  hand  tlie 
diversified  seeJs  from  whiuli  have  sprung  nil  the 
beautiful  and  splendid  forms  which  I  slioiild  in  vain 
attempt  to  describe,  that  the  mocking-bird  should 
have  tixed  its  abode,  there  only  that  its  wondroui 
song  should  be  heard. 

Itut  where  is  that  £ivored  land  t — It  is  in  this  great 
continent. — It  ia,  reader,  in   Louisiana  that   these 
bounties  of  nature  nre  in  the  greatest  perfuition.     It 
ia  there  that  you  ahuuld  listen  to  the  loveeung  of 
the  mocking-bird,  as  I  at  this  moment  do.    See  how 
he  flies  round  his  mate,  with  motious  as  light  as 
those  of  the  butterfly  1      His  tail  is  widely  expanded, 
he  mounts  in  the  air  to  a  small  distance,  describes  a 
circle,  and,  ngaiii  alighting,  approaches  his  beloved 
I  one.  his  tyet  glciuning  with  delight,  for  she  has  nl- 
rondy  promised  to  be  his  aud  his  only.     His  beauti- 
ful wings  are  gently  raised,  he  bows  to  his  love,  and 
ngain  bininciris  upwards,  opens  his  bill,  and  pours 
forth  Ilia  melody,  full  of  exultation  nt  the  conquest 
wliich  he  hoa  made. 
They  arc  not  the  seft  sounds  of  the  flute  or  of  the 
j   hautboy  that  I  hear,  but  the  sweeter  ncitea  of  Na- 
ture's own  mi»ic.     The  mellowness  of  the  song,  the 
varied  modulntiona  .lod  gradations,  the  extent  of  its 
comprise,  the  great  brilliancy  of  execution,  are  unn- 
!   vailed.    There  ia  probably  no  bird  in  the  worid  that 
I    possesses  all  the  miisicBl  aualifieations  of  this  king 
of  song,  who  ha;t  ilcrived  all  from  Nature's  aelt     Yea, 
reader,  nil  I 
I       No  sooner  hns  ho  ^^in  alighted,  and  the  conjugal 
I   contract  has  been  scaled,  than,  as  if  his  breast  was 
about  to  be  rent  with  delight,  he  again  pours  forth 
j    his  notes  with  more  softness  and  richness  than  be- 
fore.     Tie  now  sours  higher,  glancing  around  with  a 
I    vigilant  eye.  to  nature  himself  that  none  bos  wlt- 
.   neased  his  bliss.     When  these   love  scones,  visible 
only  to  the  ardent  lover  of  nature,  are  over,  ho  dan- 
'    ees  through  the  air,  full  of  animation  and  delight, 
and,  as  if  to  eonvinco  his  lovelv  mate  that  to  eiirteh 
her  hopes  he  hu  much  more  ^ove  la  store,  he  that 
moment  begins  anew,  and  Imlfcites  all  the   notes 
which  natore  has  imparted  to  the  other  songsters  of 
the  grove. 

For  awhile,  each  long  day  and  pleasant  night  are 
thus  spent;  but  at  a  peculiar  note  of  the  femnic  he 
ceases  his  song,  and  ntteuda  to  her  wishes.  A  nest 
is  to  be  prepared,  and  the  choice  c^  a  plaee  in  which 
lo  lay  It  ia  to  become  a  matter  of  mutual  considera- 
tion. The  orange,  the  fig,  the  pear-tree  of  the  gar- 
'  doBS  are  inspected  ;  the  thick  briar  patches  are  also 
visited.  They  appear  all  bo  well  suited  for  the  ]inr- 
pose  in  view,  and  so  well  does  the  bird  k:ioiv  that 
man  ia  not  his  most  dangerons  enemy,  tlint  instead 
of  retiring  from  him,  they  at  length  fix  tholr  nbode 
in  his  vicintty,  perhaps  in  the  nearest  tree  to  hia 
window.  Dried  twigs,  leaves,  gra,sses,  cotton,  flux, 
and  other  substances  are  picked  up,  carried  to  a 
forked  branch,  and  there  arranged.  Five  eggs  are 
depo9ite<l  In  due  time,  when  the  male  having  little 
more  to  do  than  to  sing  his  mate  to  repose,  ittones 
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his  pii)C  ai.cw.  Every  now  and  then  he  spies  an 
insect  on  the  ground,  the  taste  of  which  he  is  sure 
will  please  his  beloved  one.  He  drops  upon  it,  takes 
it  in  his  bill,  beats  it  against  the  earth,  and  flies  to 
the  nest  to  feed  and  receive  the  warm  thanks  of  his 
devoted  female. 

Wlien  a  fortnight  has  elapsed,  the  young  brood 
demand  all  their  care  and  attention.  No  cat,  no 
vile  snake,  no  dreaded  Hawk,  is  likely  to  visit  their 
habitation.  Indeed  the  inmates  of  the  next  house 
have  by  this  time  become  quite  attached  to  the 
lovely  pair  of  mocking-birds,  and  tiike  pleasure  in 
contributing  to  tlieir  safety.  The  dew-berries  from 
the  fields,  and  many  kinds  of  fruit  from  the  gardens, 
mixed  with  insects,  supply  the  young  as  well  as  the 
parents  with  food.  The  brood  is  soon  eoen  emerg- 
mg  from  the  nest,  and  in  another  fortnight,  being 
now  able  to  fly  with  vigor,  ond  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, they  leave  the  parent  birds,  as  many  other 
species  do. 

JOHN  BLAIR  LINN. 

John  Blair  Lrxx  was  born  at  Shippensburg, 
Penn.sylvania,  March  14,  1777.  While  he  Avas 
yet  a  child  his  fatlier  removed  to  New  York,  and 
after  ])assing  two  or  three  years  at  a  boarding- 
school  at  Flushing,  he  entered  Columbia  College 
at  the  early  age  of  thirteen.  After  taking  his  de- 
gree he  became  a  law  stiylent  in  the  oflice  of  his 
father's  friend,  Alexander  Hamilton.  During  the 
year  that  ho  passed  in  reading  law,  he  brought 
out  a  dramatic  [)iece  at  the  John  Street  Theatre, 
entitled  Bourville  Castle  ;  ar,  the  Gallic  Orphan. 
It  is  described  in  the  advertisements  of  the  day 
as  a  "  serious  drama,  interspersed  with  songs,"  and 
a  critique  from  "  an  unknown  correspondent,"  in 
the  Minorca  new8pa[)er  of  Jan.  18,  1797,  pro- 
bably his  friend  Brown  the  novelist,  who,  Dunlap 
tells  Ur*,  revised  the  manuscript,  gives  the  only 
notice  it  appears  to  have  received : — 

It  is  the  tale  of  injured  innocence  and  murdered 
greatness,  and  is  told  with  great  beauty,  afFecting 
simplicity,  nav,  often  with  uncommon  pathos.  Upon 
the  who1«,  though  it  would  be  "  outstepping  the 
modesty  of  nature'*  to  call  Bourville  Costle  a  pro- 
duction equal  to  Shakespeare's,  yet  it  is  but  the  just 
tribute  of  merit  to  suy  that,  considering  the  author's 
years,  it  is  a  masterly  dramatic  composition  ;  and 
contains  every  requisite,  both  qa  to  sentiment  as 
well  as  to  music  and  scenery,  to  excite  the  feeling 
approbation  of  an  audience. 

It  was  produced  on  Monday,  Jan.  16,  and  was 
played  throe  times.  The  public  did  not  second 
the  anonymous  critic.  A  law  student^  who 
brought  out  a  play  in  the  first  year  after  opening 
his  books,  was  not  likely  to  turn  out  a  lawyer 
even  with  so  di^tinguished  a  master  as  Ilamiltcm. 
He  took  no  interest  in  the  profession,  and  would 
probably  have  abandoned  it,  even  if  the  change 
which  now  took  place  in  his  views  had  not  oc- 
curred. He  had  always  led  a  correct  life,  but  his 
mind  at  this  time  suddenly  being  mt)re  deeply 
impressed  by  religious  views,  he  resolved  to  be- 
come a  clerg}'mnn.  In  pursuance  of  this  deter- 
mination, he  remove<l  from  New  York  to  the 
quiet  study  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ronieyn  of  Schenec- 
tedy,  and  was  in  due  course  ordained  a  Pi'esby- 
terian  clergyman  in  the  year  1798.  He  accepted 
a  call  to  become  the  assistant  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ewing,  minister  of  the  First  Pi-esbyterian  Church, 


Philadelphia,  and  resided  in  that  city  dnring  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  At  the  time  of  his  removal 
to  Philadelphia  he  married  Miss  Hester  Baile}', 
daughter  of  Colonel  John  Bailey,  of  Poughkeep- 
sie,  Kew  York.  This  lady  and  two  sons  survived 
him. 

In  the  year  1800  he  published  an  Ossianic 
poem  on  the  topic  that  then  occupied  every 
tongue  and  ever}'  pen,  The  Death  of  Wa$hington, 
The  yeai'  after  his  principal  poetical  prodnction, 
a  poem,  entitled  The  Powers  of  Genius^  appeared. 
It  is  in  three  parts,  of  some  two  hundred  lint 8 
each.  The  writer  points  out  the  distinctions  be- 
tween taste,  fancy,  and  genius,  and  dwell.^  upon 
the  topic  in  which  his  theme  delights,  upon  its 
powers,  and  the  poets  who  have  given  indica- 
tions of  its  possession,  without  himself  e*«aying 
any  definite  description  of  ita  qualities.  The  poem 
is  smoothly  written,  but  unfortunately  exhibits 
slight  indications  of  the  "  powere"  it  celebrates. 
It  is  well  garnished  with  scnolar-like  and  sensible 
notes,  which  show  a  good  critical  appreciation  of 
the  English  noets,  and  of  poetical  themes.  It  was 
well  received,  soon  reached  a  second  edition,  and 
was  reprinted  in  England. 

His  next  piiblioation  was  occasioned  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Dr.  Priestley's  comparison  of*  Socrates 
and  our  Saviour.  Ilis  religious  feeling  was  shocked 
by  the  irreverence  of  the  juxtaposition,  and  for- 
tified by  a  sense  of  duty,  he,  a  young  man  almost 
unknoAvn,  boldly  ventured  to  challenge  one  who 
had  long  before  established  a  reputation  of  no  ordi- 
nary character  and  extent. 

The  controversy  was  of  brief  duration,  closing 
with  a  second  rei)ly  by  Dr.  Priestley  to  a  second 
publication  by  his  young  opponent.  Tlie  two 
pamphlets  of  the  latter  extend  to  sixty-six  and  a 
nundred  and  forty-four  pages.  They  are  written 
with  great  ability,  and  contain  a  close  analysis  of 
the  character  of  Socrates.  Wo  select  a  few  pas- 
sages:— 

I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  praises  given 
to  the  Socratic  mode  of  conversation.  It  is  somewhat 
deserving  of  ])raise,  when  employed  by  a  professed 
tutor  to  his  pupil,  for  in  that  case  the  ]>arties  meet, 
one  with  a  full  conviction  of  his  ignorance,  and  the 
other  with  the  express  purpose  of  supplyiLg  him 
with  knowledge.  But  in  the  intercourse  of  equals, 
no  method  can  be  imagined  more  unsuitable,  llierc 
is  no  mode  more  likely  to  excite  resentment;  to 
awaken  passions  that  are  sure  to  bnr  up  the  avenues 
of  conviction.  To  have  our  error  detected  and 
proved,  to  extort  from  us  the  confession  of  our  mis- 
take, is  always  grating  to  our  pride,  and  the  arts  of 
a  master  in  discourse  are  chiefly  shown  in  preventing 
and  soothing  this  passion. 

In  the  dialogues  of  Socrates,  as  reported  by  his 
followers,  we  can  expect  to  find  nothing  that  will 
mar  the  even  course  of  their  master's  logic.  The 
person  that  is  talked  to  is  a  mere  machine,  ap{Hunted 
to  consent  to  every  demand  that  is  made,  and  to 
abjure,  with  the  most  edifying  docility,  every  doubt 
wliieh  the  reporter  of  the  dialc^ue  can  invent  for 
him. 

The  men  on  whom  Socrates  employed  his  logic 
were  either  stupid  or  ingenious.  The  former  are 
commonly  vain  and  conceited,  and  would  not  fiul  to 
be  exasperated  by  the  treotment  of  Socrates,  a  treat- 
ment which  had  no  purpose  in  view  but  to  raortify 
their  vanity.    The  latter  would  ill  deserve  the  litk 
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of  ingeoioos,  if  thoy  could  not  escape  from  the  con- 
clusioim  to  which  they  were  pi-essed,  by  new  dia- 
tiaotiona,  qualifications,  or  evadion».  The  tenets  of 
Socrates  were  not  such  as  soared  above  all  cavil,  or 
that  could  not  bo  seemingly  disproved  by  an  artful 
and  eloquent  man,  adopting  the  same  mode  of  argu- 
ment. The  man  of  true  wisdom  will  seldom  excite 
e:imity  either  by  his  words  or  actions.  He  proposes 
no  other  end  by  his  instructions  than  to  benefit 
mankind,  and  the  wicked  themselves  will  come  in 
for  a  large  share  of  his  compassion  and  beneficence. 
In  his  endeavors  to  reclaim  them,  he  'will  pave  a 
way  to  their  heads  through  their  hearts.  He  will 
win  their  love  before  he  gains  their  conviction ;  and 
eye:i  when  he  fails  to  make  them  converts  to  his 
cause,  he  will  secure  their  affection  and  esteem. 

The  ability  displayed  in  these  publications,  coin- 
bine<l  with  the  author's  previous  claims  to  regard, 
obtained  for  hira  from  the  univei*sity  of  his  native 
state  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  an  age  earlier  than  it 
had  ever  there  previously  been  conferred. 

In  the  same  year,  1802,  he  was  called  upon  to 
preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  his  venerable  asso- 
ciate, Dr.  Ewing.  The  discoui-se  was  printed.  Its 
ooncluding  sentences  will  show  the  character  of 
his  compositions  for  the  pulpit. 

How  swift  is  the  flight  of  years  I  How  rapid  the 
race  of  men  through  the  world!  The  torch  of 
earthly  glory  blazes  and  scorches  fur  a  moment,  and 
then  IS  extinguished  for  ever.  Tlie  iron  scythe  of 
time  is  ever  in  motion,  and  men  are  the  grass  which 
falls  beneath  its  sweep.  The  sun  pours  his  tempo- 
rary eflFalgence  arouna  us,  but  the  period  will  arrive 
when  his  beams  shall  be  quenched,  when  destruction 
shall  descend  upon  the  earth,  and  night — starless 
night — shall  encircle  destruction.  Who,  then,  will 
live  for  time,  who  will  live  for  eternity?  Great 
God  I  With  heavenly  solemnity  impress  our  hearts, 
enable  us  to  rise  above  the  world  in  our  affections, 
and  to  look  beyond  its  grave ;  enable  us  to  live  as 
becomes  sojourners  on  this  earth,  as  becomes  thy 
faithful  servants  and  the  heirs  of  immortality  I 

An  inconsiderate  exposure  to  a  hot  summer's 
sun  in  an  open  waggon,  had,  previously  to  these 
events,  caused  a  fainting  fit,  followed  by  a  fever. 
From  this  attack  he  never  entirely  recovered.  A 
tendency  to  mental  depression,  to  which  he  Imd 
always  been  subject,  aided  the  advance  of  con- 
sumption, and  he  died  of  that  disease  on  the 
thirtieth  of  August,  1804.  Soon  after  this  event 
his  poeni  of  Valerianyfos  published,  accompanied 
by  an  admirable  biographical  memoir  by  his 
brother-in-law  and  warm  friend,  Charles  Brock- 
den  Brown.  It  is  a  narrative  poem,  and,  though 
only  a  part  of  a  contemplated  design,  extends  to 
some  fifteen  hundred  lines  in  blank  verse. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Montalvia,  a  fanciful  king- 
dom placed  by  the  writer  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  Alcestes,  an  old  man  "  revered  Within 
Montalvia,"  chancing  to  pass  by  the  sea-shore 
during  a  tempest,  finds  a  youth  cast  ashore  by  the 
waves.  He  has  him  conveyed  to  his  cottage,  and 
there,  by  his  own  and  his  fair  daughter  Azora's 
care,  the  stranger  is  restf)red  to  consciousness, 
and  naturally  inquires  where  he  is,  which  enables 
Alcestes  to  satisfy  the  reader's  as  well  as  the 
guest's  curiosity  touching  Mcmtnlvia.  The  rei)ly 
gives  a  fanciful  description  of  a  pastoral  commu- 
nity, with  an  Olympus  of  contending  deities,  goo<l 
and  bad,  to  each  class  of  which  sacrifioee  are 


offered.  The  people  are  ruled  by  a  kini?,  Orian- 
der,and  live  peacefully  in  cities  and  fair  meadow*. 
A  chain  of  mountiiiiis,  "skirting  the  north,"  is 
the  stronghold  of  Astaban  and  his  band,  who 
waylay  and  plunder  unwary  travellers  and  hunt- 
ers. In  the  same  region  a  ruined  temple  is 
situated,  in  which  dwells 

a  hoary  wight,  deep  versed  in  arts 
Of  direful  magic. 

This  description,  a  curious  compound  of  the  clas- 
sic poets  and  of  Spenser,  closes  the  first  book. 
In  the  second,  the  young  stranger,  a  Christian, 
gi^es  his  host  an  outline  of  the  history  of  our 
baviour  and  his  Apostles,  and  of  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians  under  Nero ;  during  which  the 
narrator,  refusing  to  abjure  his  religion,  was  ex- 
])osed  to  the  attacks  of  a  lion  on  the  Roman 
stage,  but,  "  clad  in  light  armor,"  was  enabled  t<i 
slay  the  wild  boast,  and  shortly  after,  by  his 
father's  aid,  to  bribe  his  jailors  and  escai)e. 

In  the  third  and  la-^t  book.  Valerian  domesti- 
cates himself  in  Montalvia,  converts  the  king  and 
people  to  Christianity,  defeats  a  conspiracy  formed 
against  him,  ex|X)ses  the  "  ventriloquial  powers" 
(a  hint  from  Brown's  Wieland)  of  the  magician 
in  his  ruined  temple,  and  overhearing,  on  a  clear 
night,  the  fair  Azora  singing  a  song  in  his  praise, 
responds  in  a  strain,  different  in  metre,  but  of  a 
similarly  com[)limentary  character.  This,  of 
course,  settles  the  love  affair,  and  a  wedding  ends 
the  poem. 

The  story  is  narrated  in  a  smooth  and  flowing 
style,  and  many  passages  descriptive  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  early  Christians  are  animated  and 
pathetic. 

rBOM  Tm  powuts  or  okxius. 

What  vast  delights  flow  on  that  glowing  breast. 

By  virtue  strengthen'd  and  by  Genius  blest  I 

Whatever  in  Nature  beautiful  or  grand, 

In  air,  or  ocean,  or  the  teeming' land. 

Meets  its  full  view,  excites  a  joy  unknown. 

To  those  whom  Genius  d.ishes  from  her  throne. 

Genius  finds  speech  in  trees ;  the  running  brook 

To  her  speaks  language,  like  a  favourite  book ; 

She  dresses  Nature  in  her  brightest  form. 

She  hears  with  rapture  the  descending  storm. 

She  lists  the  chiming  of  the  falling  stream. 

Which  lulls  to  sleep  and  wakes  the  oiry  dream ; 

En  wrapt  with  solitude  she  loves  to  tfead 

O'er  rugged  hills,  or  where  the  green  woods  spread ; 

To  hear  the  songsters  of  the  lonely  grove 

Breathe  their  sweet  strains  of  gladness  and  of  love: 

She  loves  to  wander  when  the  moon's  soft  ray 

Treads  on  the  footsteps  of  departing  day. 

When  heavy  sadness  hangs  upon  the  gale. 

And  twilight  deepens  o'er  the  dusky  vale, — 

By  haunted  waters,  or  some  ruin'd  tower, 

W  hich  stands  the  shock  of  Time's  destroying  power, 

Where  the  dim  owl  directs  his  dusky  fliffht. 

And  pours  his  sorrows  on  the  ear  of  Night 

The  song  of  bards  and  Wisdom's  ancient  page. 

Which  brave  the  blasts  of  each  succeeding  age ; 

With  fond  delight  she  studies  and  admires, 

And  glows  and  kindles  at  their  sacred  fires. 

She  treads  on  air,  she  rises  on  the  wind, 

And  with  them  leaves  the  logging  world  behind. 

Whei)  solitude  o'erhangs  the  tardy  hour. 

She  finds  within  herself  a  social  power. 

On  life's  sad  journey  she  is  doom  d  to  bear 

The  sweetest  pleasure  and  the  keenest  oar& 
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If  she  be  subject  to  Bevorcr  woe, 

Tlinn  cold  phlegmatic  souls  can  ever  know  ; 

She  knows  those  joys  which  soar  above  their  sight, 

As  rolls  the  planet  m  the  worlds  of  light 

HENRY  CLAT. 

Henry  Clay,  the  seventh  child  of  the  Rev.  John 
Clay,  was  born  at  the  Skshes  (a  local  tenn  for  a 
low,  swampv  country),  Hanover  County,  Vir- 
t'inia,  April  "12,  1777.  His  father  died  in  1781, 
and  his  mother  afterwards  married  Captain  Henry 
Watkins.  He  proved  a  kind  stepfather,  as  it  was 
owing  to  his  exertions  that  Henry,  after  acquir- 
ing the  rudiments  of  English  education  at  the  log 
sclj(K>l-hourie  of  Peter  Deacon,  earning  the  memo- 
rable title  of  **  Mill  Boy  of  the  Skshes''  by  his 
errands  to  the  mill  for  his  mother,  was  promoted 
from  the  position  of  a  country  shopboy  to  that 
of  a  copyist  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Court  of  Chancery.  He  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1797.  He  removed  to 
I^xington,  Ky.,  where  he  i)raotised  his  profession 
with  great  success.  In  1803  he  was  elected  to 
the  Legislature  of  his  State,  and  in  1806  ap- 
pointed to  till  the  short  remainder  of  the  t<>rm  of 
General  Adair,  who  had  resigned,  in  the  national 
Senate.  In  1809  he  was  again  appointed  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  same  office.  In  1811  he 
was  chosen  a  niembor  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  was  elected  Speaker  the  same  day 
that  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  that  body. 
He  retained  this  office  until  his  appointment  in 
January,  1814,  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  On  his  return, 
he  was  re-elected  to  Congress.  In  1820  he  re- 
tired to  resume  professional  practice,  in  order  to 
repair  the  losses  which  his  private  fortune  had 
sustained  by  his  long  and  exclusive  devotion  to 
the  public  service.  In  1828  he  returned  to  the 
House,  and  was  again  elected  Speaker. 
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He  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  the 
contest  which  resulted  in  the  election  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Mr.  Adams,  by  whom 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  an  office 
he  rctainod  until  the  inauguration  of  General 
Jackson  in  1821).  He  then  retired  from  public 
life  for  two  years,  and  in  1831  was  elected  to  the 
Senate.  In  the  election  of  1832  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  but  defeated  by  President 
Jack>on.  He  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  Whig 
nomination  obtained  by  General  Harrison  in  1889. 
In  1842  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  taking 
his  farewell  of  that  body  in  a  speech  which 
ranks  among  his  finest  oratorical  efforts. 

In  1844  Henry  Clay  was  again  nominated  to 
the  presidency,  and  after  a  most  Avarmly  contested 
election  defeated  by  James  K.  Polk.  In  1849  he 
returned  to  the  Senate,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  in  favor  of  the  *'  compromise  measures"  of 
1850.  This  was  his  last  public  effort.  A  visit  to 
New  Orleans  and  Havana  in  the  following  win- 
ter, for  the  benefit  of  his  failing  health,  was  un- 
productive of  good  result^i,  and  finding  himself 
after  the  opening  of  the  session  in  1851  unable  to 


I  ftdfil  his  duties,  he  announced  his  resignation,  to 
i  take  effect  September  20,  1852.     He  gradually 
sank  under  the  influence  of  wasting  dibease,  and 
died  at  Washington,  June  29,  1862. 

Clay  was  in  favor  of  the  war  in  1812,  advo- 
cated the  construction  of  the  National  Road  and 
other  ^^Intenial  Improvements,"  and  was  in 
favor  of  the  recognition  of  the  South  Americao 
Kepublics,  and  of  the  independence  of  Greece. 
Some  of  his  noblest  oratorical  efforts  were  <le- 
livered  in  support  of  these  measures.  He  was  an 
advocate  throughout  his  political  career  of  "  pro- 
tection to  American  industir"  by  means  of  a 
high  tariff.  For  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the 
Union,  he  was  content  in  the  nullification  troubles 
to  waive  this  policy,  and  a  similar  sacrifice  of 
private  preference  to  public  good  characterized 
his  career.  His  speeches  are  sincere  and  im- 
passione<l,  qualities  which  distinguishe<l  the  man, 
and  which  were  among  the  chief  canses  of  the 
great  personal  popularity  which  he  enjoy e<l.* 
Full,  flowing,  f^nsuous,  his  style  of  oratory  was 
moilulated  by  a  voice  of  sustained  power  and 
sweetness,  and  a  heart  of  chivalrous  courtesy. 
Of  the  great  triumvirate  of  the  Senate,  Calhoun, 
Webster,  and  Clay,  respectively  representing  the 
South,  the  East,  and  tbe  West,  the  last  was  the 
great  master  of  feeling.  His  frank  bearing,  his 
self-developed  vigor,  his  spontaneous  eloquence 
and  command  of  language,  were  western  charac- 
teristics, and  reached  tne  heart  of  the  whole 
country.  While  Calhoun  engaged  the  attention 
of  philoK)phers  in  his  study,  and  Webster  had  the 
ear  of  lawyers  and  the  mercantile  classes,  Cky 
was  out  in  the  o\yen  air  with  the  people,  exciting 
at  will  their  sympathies,  while  the  warmest  acts 
of  friendship  poured  in  upon  him  unsought  In 
the  language  of  Wirt,  it  was  a  popularity  which 
followed,  not  which  was  run  aft^r.  There  was 
at  once  something  feminine  and  manly  in  his 
composition.  He  united  the  gentlest  affections 
of  woman  with  the  pride  of  the  haughtiest  man- 
hood. When  his  last  moments  came,  he  died  as 
he  had  lived,  with  shnplicity  and  dignity. 

Mr.  CUiy's  speeches  were  collecte<l,  and  with 
his  life  "  compiled  and  edited  by  Daniel  Mallory," 
published  in  1843,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  His 
"  Life  and  Times"  by  Calvin  Colton,  also  in  two 
volumes  8vo.,  appeared  in  1845. 
Mr.  Clay  left  a  widow  and  three  sons. 

nOM  THE  BPXBCH  ON  TBI  OBXKK  XKVOLUTIOK,  JAX.  SO,  ISSl 

But,  sir,  it  is  not  for  Greece  alone  that  I  desire  to 
see  this  measure  adopted.     It  will  give  to  her  bat 


*  The  unaffected  kindness  and  simplicity  of  Clay's  manner 
are  happily  indicated  in  the  followini;  note,  which  we  find 
credited  to  a  Klohmond  newspaper.  It  was  addrcaaed  to  tlM 
children  of  a  gentleman  of  that  city : — 

Washisctok,  February  18, 1S88L 
My  dear  Children :  Harlng  made  the  acquaintance  of  your 
father,  and  received  from  him  many  acts  of  kindne^  1  take 
great  pleasure,  in  compliance  wlih  his  wi^bc^  in  addreasinf 
these  lines  to  yon. 

During  a  long  Hfe,  I  hare  observed  that  thoM  are  most 
happy  who  lore,  honor,  and  obey  their  parents ;  who  avoid 
idleness  and  disftipation,  and  employ  their  time  in  constant 
labor,  both  of  body  and  mind :  and  who  perform  with  regular 
and  scrupulous  attention,  all  their  duties  to  our  Makir,  and  hl« 
only  Son,  our  blessed  Saviour. 

May  you  live  long,  and  prove  a  blesHnr  to  your  fhtfaer  and 
mother,  ornaments  to  society,  and  acceptaole  to  Ood.  Such  is 
the  hope  of  your  father's  friend,  and  although  unknown  to 
you,  your  fHend,  H.  Clat. 
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little  enpport.,  and  that  purely  of  a  moral  kind.  It 
is  principally  for  America,  for  the  credit  and  cha- 
racter of  our  common  country,  for  our  own  unsullied 
name,  that  I  hope  to  see  it  pass.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  appearance  on  the  page  of  history  would  a 
record  hke  this  exhibit  ?  **  In  tlie  month  of  January, 
in  tbe  year  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  1824,  while  all 
European  Christendom  beheld,  with  cold  and  unfeel- 
ing indifference,  the  unexampled  wrongs  and  inex- 
pressible misery  of  Christian  Greece,  a  proposition 
was  made  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
almost  the  sole,  the  last,  the  greatest  depository  of 
human  hope  and  human  freedom,  the  representatives 
of  a  gallant  nation,  containing  a  million  of  freemen 
ready  to  fly  to  arms,  while  the  people  of  that  nation 
were  spontaneously  expressing  its  deep-toned  feeling, 
and  the  whole  continent,  by  one  simultaneous  emo- 
tion, was  rising,  and  solemnly  and  anxiously  suppli- 
cating and  invoking  high  heaven  to  spare  and  succor 
Greece,  and  to  invigorate  her  arms  in  her  glorious 
cause,  whilst  temples  and  senntc  houses  were  alike 
resounding  with  one  burst  of  generous  and  holy  sym- 
pathy; in  the  year  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  that 
Saviour  of  Greece  and  of  us;  a  proposition  was  of- 
fered in  the  American  Congress  to  send  a  messenger 
to  Greece,  to  inquire  into  her  state  and  condition, 
with  a  kind  expression  of  our  good  wishes  and  our 
sympathies — and  it  was  rejected  1**  Go  home,  if  you 
can — go  home,  if  you  dare,  to  your  constituents,  and 
tell  them  that  you  voted  it  down ;  meet  if  you  can, 
the  appalling  countenances  of  those  who  sent  you 
here,  and  tell  them  that  you  shrank  from  the  decla- 
ration of  your  own  sentiments ;  that  you  cannot  tell 
how,  but  that  some  unknown  dread,  some  indescri- 
bable apprehension,  some  indefinable  danger,  drove 
you  from  your  purpose;  that  the  spectres  of  cimiters, 
and  crowns,  and  crescents,  gleamed  before  you  and 
alarmed  you ;  and  that  you  suppressed  all  the  noble 
feelings  prompted  by  religion,  by  liberty,  by  national 
independence,  and  by  humanity.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe,  that  such  will  be  the  feeling  of  a 
mojori^  of  the  committee.  But  for  myself,  though 
every  friend  of  the  cause  should  desert  it,  and  I  be 
left  to  stand  alone  with  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, I  will  give  to  his  resolution  the  poor  sanc- 
tion of  my  unqualified  approbation. 

.iDDSSSB  TO  LArATKTTB  ON  mS  SSCVPTION  BT  THE  B01TSB  07 
KEPRSSEXTATIVES,   DKCKMBEB  10,  1824. 

General, — ^The  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  impelled  alike  by  its  own  feelings, 
and  by  those  of  the  whole  American  people,  could 
not  have  assigned  to  me  a  more  gratifying  duty  than 
that  of  presenting  to  you  cordial  congratulations  upon 
the  occasion  of  your  recent  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Congress, 
and  to  assure  you  of  the  veiy  high  satisfaction  which 
your  presence  affords  on  this  early  theatre  of  your 
glory  and  renown.  Although  but  few  of  the  mem- 
bers who  compose  this  bo<ly  shared  with  you  in  the 
war  of  our  revolution,  all  have,  from  impartial  his- 
tory, or  from  faithful  tradition,  a  knowledge  of  the 
perils,  the  sufferings,  and  the  sacrifices,  which  you 
voluntarily  encountered,  and  the  signal  services,  in 
Anierica  and  in  Europe,  which  you  performed  for 
an  infant,  a distimt,  and  an  alien  people;  and  all  feel 
and  own  the  verv  gr^t  extent  of  the  obligations 
under  which  you  have  placed  our  country.  But  the 
relations  in  which  you  have  everstood  to  the  United 
States,  interesting  and  important  as  they  have  been, 
do  not  constitute  the  only  motive  of  the  respect  and 
admiration  which  the  House  of  Representatives  en- 
tertain for  you.  Your  consistency  of  character,  your 
uniform  devotion  to  regulated  liberty,  in  all  the 
aricissitudes  of  a  long  and  arduous  life,  also  com- 


mands its  admiratfon.  During  all  the  recent  con- 
vulsions of  Europe,  amidst,  as  after  the  dispersion  of, 
every  political  storm,  the  people  of  the  Umted  States 
have  beheld  you,  true  to  your  old  principles,  firm 
and  erect,  cheering  and  animating  with  your  well 
known  voice,  the  votaries  of  liberty,  its  faithful  and 
fearless  champion,  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  that 
blood  which  nere  you  so  freely  and  nobly  spilt,  in 
the  same  holy  cause. 

The  vain  wish  has  been  sometimes  indulged,  that 
Providence  would  allow  the  patriot,  after  death,  to 
return  to  his  country,  and  to  contemplate  the  inter- 
mediate changes  which  had  taken  place ;  to  view  the 
forests  felled,  the  cities  built,  the  mountains  levelled, 
the  canals  cut,  the  highways  constructed,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  arts,  the  advancement  of  learning,  and 
the  increase  of  population.  General,  your  present 
visit  to  the  United  States  is  a  realization  of  the  con- 
soling object  of  that  wish.  You  are  in  the  midst 
of  posterity.  Every  where,  you  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  great  changes,  physical  and  moral, 
which  have  occurred  since  you  left  us.  Even  this 
very  city,  bearing  a  venerated  name,  alike  endeare<l 
to  yon  and  to  us,  has  since  emerged  from  the  forest 
which  then  covered  its  site.  In  one  respect  you  be- 
hold us  unaltered,  and  this  is  in  the  sentiment  of 
continued  devotion  to  liberty,  and  of  ardent  affection 
and  profound  gratitude  to  your  departed  friend,  the 
father  of  his  country,  and  to  you,  and  to  your  illus- 
trious associates  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  for 
the  multiplied  blessings  which  surround  us,  and  for 
the  very  privilege  of  addressing  you  which  I  now 
exercise.  This  sentiment,  now  fondly  cherished  by 
more  than  ten  millions  of  people,  willbe  transmitted, 
with  unabated  vigor,  down  the  tide  of  time,  through 
the  countless  millions  who  are  destined  to  inhabit 
this  continent,  to  the  latest  posterity. 

FBOM  THB  VALEDICTOBY  ADDBBBS  TO  THE  SENATE,  1842. 

From  1806,  the  period  of  my  entrance  upon  this 
noble  theatre,  with  short  intervals,  to  the  present 
time,  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  public  councils,  at 
home  or  abroad.  Of  the  services  rendered  during 
that  long  and  arduous  period  of  my  life  it  does  not 
become  me  to  speak ;  history,  if  she  deign  to  notice 
me,  and  posterity,  if  the  recollection  of  my  humble 
actions  shall  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  are  the  best, 
the  truest,  and  the  most  impartial  judges.  Wlieu 
death  has  closed  the  scene,  their  sentence  will  bo 

Eronounced,  and  to  that  I  commit  myself.  My  pub- 
c  conduct  is  a  fair  subject  for  the  criticism  and 
judgment  of  my  fellow-men;  but  the  motives  by 
which  I  have  been  prompted  are  known  only  to  tho 
great  searcher  of  the  human  heart  and  to  myself; 
and  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  repeating  a  de- 
claration made  some  thirteen  years  ago,  that,  what- 
ever errors,  and  doubtless  there  have  been  many, 
may  be  discovered  in  a  review  of  my  public  service, 
I  can  w^ith  unshaken  confilence  appeal  to  that  divine 
arb  t  T  for  tho  truth  of  the  declaration,  that  I  have 
been  influenced  by  no  impure  purpose,  no  personal 
motive;  have  sought  no  personal  aggrandizement; 
but  that,  in  all  my  public  acts,  I  have  had  a  single 
eye  directed,  and  a  warm  and  devoted  heart  dedi- 
cated, to  what,  in  my  best  iudgmeut,  I  believed  the 
true  interests,  the  honor,  the  union,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  my  country  required. 

During  that  lorjg  period,  however,  I  have  not 
escaped  the  fate  of  other  public  men,  nor  failed  to 
incur  censure  and  detraction  of  the  bitterest,  most 
unrelenting,  and  most  malignant  character:  and 
though  not  always  insensible  to  the  pain  it  was 
meant  to  inflict,  I  have  borne  it  in  general  with  com- 
posure, a!id  without  disturbance  here,  [jiointing  to 
iiis  breast,]  waiting  as  I  have  done,  i:i  perfect  and 
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imdoubtir.g  confidence,  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
justice  and  of  truth,  and  in  the  entire  persuasion 
tliat  time  would  settle  all  things  as  they  should  be, 
and  thiit  whatever  wrong  or  injustice  I  might  expe- 
rience at  the  hands  of  man,  He  to  whom  all  hearts 
are  open  and  fully  known,  would,  by  the  inscrutable 
dispensations  of  his  providence,  rectify  all  error, 
redress  all  wrong,  and  cause  ample  justice  to  be 
done. 

But  I  have  not  meanwhile  been  unsustnined.  Eve- 
rywhere throughout  the  extent  of  this  great  conti- 
nent I  have  had  cordial,  warm-hearted,  faithful,  and 
devoted  friends,  who  have  known  me,  loved  me,  and 
appreciated  my  motives.  To  theni^  if  language  were 
capable  of  fully  expressing  my  acknowledgements,  I 
would  now  oiler  all  the  return  1  have  the  power  to 
make  for  their  genuine,  disinterested,  and  persever- 
ing ^delity  and  devoted  attachment,  the  feelings  and 
eentiments  of  a  heart  overflowing  with  never-ceasing 
gratitude.  If,  however,  I  fail  in  suitable  language 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  them  for  all  the  kindness 
they  nave  shown  me,  what  shall  I  say,  what  can  I 
say  at  all  commensurate  with  those  feelings  of  grati- 
tude with  which  t  have  been  inspired  by  the  state 
whose  humble  representative  and  servant  I  have 
been  in  this  chamber  ?  [Here  Mr.  C's  feelings  over- 
powered him,  and  he  proceeded  with  deep  sensibility 
and  difficult  utterance.] 

I  emigrated  from  Virginia  to  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky now  nearly  forty-five  years  ago;  I  went 'as 
an  orphan  boy  wno  hau  not  yet  attained  the  age  of 
majority ;  who  had  never  recognised  a  father's  smile, 
nor  felt  his  warm  caresses ;  |)oor,  pennyless,  without 
the  favor  of  the  great,  with  an  imperfect  and  neg- 
lected education,  hardly  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
business  and  common  pursuits  of  life ;  but  scarce 
had  I  set  my  foot  upon  her  generous  soil  when  I 
was  embraced  with  parental  fondness,  caressed  as 
though  I  had  been  a  favorite  child,  and  patronised 
with  liberal  and  unbounded  munificence.  From  that 
period  the  highest  honors  of  the  state  have  been 
freely  bestowed  upon  me ;  and  when,  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  calumny  and  detraction,  I  seemed  to  be  as- 
sailed by  all  the  rest  of  the-  world,  she  interposed  her 
broad  and  impenetrable  shield,  repelled  the  poisoned 
shafts  that  were  aimed  for  my  destruction,  and  vin- 
dicated my  good  name  from  every  malignant  and 
unfounded  aspersion.  I  return  with  indescribable 
pleasure  to  linger  a  while  longer,  and  mingle  with 
the  warm-hearted  and  whole-souled  people  of  that 
state ;  and,  when  the  lust  scene  shall  for  ever  close 
upon  me,  I  hope  that  my  earthly  remains  will  be 
laid  under  her  green  soa  with  those  of  her  gallant 
and  patriotic  sons. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  an<l  arduous  public  service, 
especially  during  the  last  eleven  years  in  which  I 
have  held  a  seat  In  the  senate,  from  the  same  ardor 
and  enthusiasm  of  character,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the 
heat  of  debate,  and  in  an  honest  endeavor  to  main- 
tain my  opinions  against  adverse  opinions  alike  ho- 
nestly entertained,  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  adopt- 
ed for  the  public  welfare,  I  may  have  often  inad- 
vertently ond  unintentional!}',  in  moments  of  excited 
debate,  made  use  of  language  that  has  been  offensive, 
and  8U:'<ieptible  of  injurious  interpretation  towards 
my  brother  senators.  If  there  be  any  here  who  re- 
tain v/ounded  feelings  of  injury  or  dissatisfaction 
produced  on  such  occasions,  I  beg  to  assure  them 
tliat  I  now  offer  the  most  ample  apology  for  any  de- 
parture on  my  part  from  the  established  rules  of 
iMirliamentary  decorum  and  courtesy.  On  the  other 
niind,  I  assure  senators,  one  and  all,  without  excep- 
tion and  without  reserve,  that  I  retire  from  this 
chamber  without  earrvii^g  with  me  a  single  feeling 


of  resentment  or  dissatisfaction  to  the  senate  or  «ny 
one  of  ita  nienibeis. 

I  go  from  this  place  under  the  hope  that  we  shall, 
mutually,  consign  to  perpetual  oblivion  whatever 
personal  collisions  may  at  any  time  unfortunately 
nave  occurred  between  us;  and  that  our  recollec- 
tions shall  dwell  in  future  only  on  those  confiicts  of 
mind  with  mind,  those  intellectual  struggles,  those 
noble  exhibitions  of  the  powers  of  logic,  nrgumentk 
and  eloquence,  hononible  to  the  senate  and  to  the 
nation,  in  which  each  has  sought  and  contended  for 
what  he  deemed  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  one 
common  object,  the  interest  and  the  most  happinees 
of  our  belove<l  country.  To  these  thrilling  and  de- 
lightful scenes  it  will  be  my  pleasure  ai>d  my  pride 
to  look  back  ;n  my  retirement  with  unmeasured 
satisfaction. 

In  retiring,  as  I  am  about  to  do,  for  ever,  from  the 
senate,  suffer  me  to  express  my  heartfelt  wislies  that 
all  the  great  and  patriotic  objects  of  the  wit^e  fram- 
ers  of  our  constitution  may  be  fulfilled ;  that  the 
high  destiny  designed  for  it  may  be  fully  answered ; 
and  tliat  its  deliberations,  now  and  hereafter,  may 
eventuate  in  securing  the  prosj>erity  of  our  beloved 
country,  in  maintaining  its  rigiits  and  honor  abroad, 
and  upholding  its  interests  at  home.  I  retire,  I 
know,  at  a  period  of  infinite  distress  and  embarrass- 
ment. I  wish  I  could  take  my  leave  of  you  under 
more  favorable  auspices ;  but,  without  meaning  at 
this  time  to  say  whether  on  any  or  on  whom  re- 

J>roache8  for  the  sad  condition  of  the  country  should 
iall,  I  appeal  to  the  senate  and  to  the  world  to  bear 
testimony  to  my  earnest  and  continued  exertion*)  to 
avert  it,  and  to  the  truth  that  no  blame  can  justly 
attach  to  me. 

May  the  most  precious  blessings  of  heayen  rest 
upon  the  whole  senate  and  each  member  of  it,  and 
may  the  labors  of  every  one  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
the  nation  and  the  advancement  of  his  own  fame  and 
renown.  And  when  you  shall  retire  to  the  bosom  of 
your  constituents,  may  you  receive  that  most  cheer- 
ing and  gratifying  of  oil  human  rewards — their  cor- 
dial greeting  of  *'  well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant" 

And  now,  Mr.  President  and  senators,  I  bid  yon 
all  a  long,  a  lasting,  and  a  friendly  farewelL 

JOHN  BHAW. 

John  Shaw,  a  |K>et  of  Maryland,  was  bom  at  An- 
napolis, May  4,  1778.  He  was  prepared  for  St. 
John's  College  by  Mr.  Higginbotham,  a  teacher  of 
note  in  his  day  and  district.  After  completing 
his  course,  he  studied  medicine ;  but  instead  of 
settling  down  to  home  practice  after  being  licen?- 
ed,obtained  a  surgeon's  appointment  in  the  fleet  or- 
dei-ed  to  Algiers  in  DecemlKT,  1 798.  He  remained 
a  few  months  at  Tunis,  and  wns  then  sent  by  Gen. 
Eaton  to  consult  Mr.  King,  the  American  minister 
at  Ix)ndon,  with  reference  to  the  threatened  hos- 
tility of  the  Bey ;  but  on  receiving  intelligence 
that  the  anticipated  difficulties  had  been  arranged 
he  proceeded  to  Lisbon  and  thence  home,  in  April, 
1800.  He  left  again  the  next  year  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  fell  in  with  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  and  saile^with  him  in  1803  for 
Canada,  where  the  nobleman  was  founding  a  set- 
tlement on  St.  John's  Island,  in  I^ke  St.  Clair. 

In  1805,  he  again  returned  home  and  commenc- 
ed practice;  married  in  1807;  remove<l  to  Balti- 
more, where,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1808, 
incautiously  exposing  him^lf  by  occupying  an  en- 
tire night  in  clieniical  experiments  which  required 


JOHN  BBISTED. 
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him  to  freqaently  immerse  his  arms  in  cold  water, 
he  incarred  a  consumption  which  caused  his 
<leath  on  his  voyage*  from  Charleston  to  the  Ba- 
hamas on  the  idth  of  January,  1809.  His  poems 
were  collected  after  his  death  and  puhlished  witli 
a  memoir,  containing  extracts  from  his  foreign 
Journals  and  correspondence,  in  1810.  They  are 
on  the  usual  miscellaneous  topics  of  fugitive  verse 
of  the  average  oixier  of  excellence.* 


A  SLEIOHnva  BONO. 


When  calm  is  the  nic^lit,  and  the  stars  shine  bright, 
Tlie  sleigh  glides  smooth  and  cheerily; 
And  mirth  and  jest  abound. 
While  all  is  still  around. 
Save  the  horses'  trampling  sound. 
And  the  horse-bells  tinkling  merrily. 

But  when  the  drifting  snow  in  the  travHler^s  face  shall 
blow, 
And  hail  is  driving  drearily, 

And  the  wind  is  shrill  nnd  loud. 
Then  no  sleigh  shall  stir  abroad, 
Nor  along  tlie  beaten  road 
Shall  the  horse-bells  tinkle  merrily. 

But  to-night  the  skies  are  clear,  and  we  have  not  to 
fear 
That  the  time  should  linger  wearily ; 
For  g^d-humour  has  a  charm 
Even  winter  to  disarm. 
And  our  cloaks  shall  wrap  us  warm. 
And  the  bells  shall  tinkle  merrily. 

And  whom  do  I  spy,  with  the  sparkling  eye. 
And  lips  tint  pout  so  chcrrily  ; 

Round  her  neck  the  tippet  tied. 

Ready  in  the  sleigh  to  glide  ? 

Oh  I  with  her  I  love  to  ride, 
When  the  horse-bells  tinkle  merrily. 

JOHN  BBI8TED. 

John  Bristed,  who  occupied  for  a  number  of 
Years  a  conspicuous  position  in  New  York  society 
by  his  mental  activity  and  his  literary  productions, 
was  born  in  Dorsetshire,  England,  in  1778,  the 
son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.   I  le 
was  educated  at  Winchester  College,  pursued  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  then  turned  his 
attention  to  law,  became  a  member  of  the  society 
of  the   Inner  Temple,   and  as  he  himself  has 
phra^d  it,  "during  two  years  of  pupillage  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Clntty,  cultivated  the  melancholy 
science  of  special   pleading. '*t    He  published  a 
number  of  books  at  this  time.      The  Adviser^ 
or  the  Moral  and  Literary  Tribunal^  in  four  vo- 
lumes, in  1802,  is  a  collection  of  es-ays  on  topics 
of  morals  addressed  to  the  youth  of  Great  Britain. 
His  AvQ^vfKavofxfvo^\    or  a   Pedestrian   Tour 
through  part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  i 
1801,  was  noticed  with  some  severity  in  Aikin's  ■ 
Annual  Review,|  where  wc  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  ' 
plan : — "Mr.  Bristed  nnd  his  companion  Dr.  An-   : 
drew  Co  wen  travelled  through  the  Highlands  in  \ 
the  character  of  American  sailors.     They  roam  , 
the  country  in  formd  pauperum^  descniit  loudly 
on  the  luxuries  of  the  great  and  the  miseries  of    , 
the  poor,  go  from  [wthouse  to  jjotliouse  for  hali  a 


♦  Poems  by  the  late  Doctor  John  Shaw,  to  which  is  prefix- 
ed a  Biographical  Hkctch  of  the  Author.  Edward  Earlo,  Thi- 
ladelphia,  1810. 

f  Thonffbtson  the  Ang'ican  and  Ainciican  Churehea,  p.  ST. 
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bed,  complain  of  t^e  jealousy  of  the  police 
because  they  are  taken  up  for  spies,  and  of  the 
frequent  inhospitality  of  the  Scots  because  they 
were  not  welcomed  as  gentlemen." 

He  also  published  a  collection  of  Critieal  and 
Philosophical  Essays  in  1804. 

In  1805  he  published  in  London,  The  Society 
of  Friends  Examined^  in  which  a  favorable  view 
is  taken  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  sect ;  and  iu 
the  following  year,  Edward  and  Anna,  or  a  Pic- 
ture of  Human  Life. 

Mr.  Bristed  came  to  America  in  the  spring  of 
1806,  and  established  himself  in  the  practice  of 
the  law  at  New  York.  His  practice  at  the  New 
York  bar  did  not  fully  employ  him ;  for  we  find 
him  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  lectures  and  the 
composition  of  several  books,  which  did  not  es- 
cape the  satire  of  Halleck  in  "  Fanny." 

In  1807  he  was  engaged  in  conducting  The 
Monthly  Register,  Magazine,  and  Ketiew  of  the 
United  States,  which  had  been  commenced  in 
Charleston,  8.  C,  in  1806,  under  the  direction  of 
Stephen  Cnllen  Carpenter,  an  ingenious  man  of 
letters,  who  subsequently  edited  The  Mirror  qf 
Taste,  a  i)eriodical  in  Philadelphia,  and  published 
a  life  of  Jefferson.* 

In  1809  Mr.  Bristed  published  in  New  York — 
Hints  on  the  National  Bankruptcy  of  Britain, 
and  on  her  Resources  to  maintain  the  present  eon- 
test  with  France  ;  in  1811,  a  volume^  7%«  Re- 
sources of  the  British  Empire,  together  with  a 
view  of  the  pralfoble  result  of  the  present  contest 
betiteen  Britain  and  France,  followed  in  1818  by 
a  similar  review  of  7'he  Resources  of  the  United 
States  of  America  ;  or  a  View  of  the  Agricultural, 
Commerd'il,  Manufacturing,  Financial,  Political, 
Literary,  Moral,  and  Religious  Capacity  and  Cha- 
racter of  the  American  people.  The  last  is  a  work 
of  ability  and  interest^  characterized  by  the  au- 
thor's scholarship,  his  full  animated  style,  and  his 
conservative  oj)ini()ns.  The  chapter  on  the  litera- 
ture of  the  United  States  is  in  a  philosophical 
spirit. 

In  1814  he  issued  "  a  Prospectus  of  a  series  of 
courses  of  I^ectures  to  l)e  delivered  by  John  Bri^5- 
ted,  connscllor-at-law,"  in  an  octavo  pamphlet  of 
forty-one  pages.  There  were  to  be  four  courses 
of  at  least  fifty  lecturer  eiich ;  the  first  and  second 
to  be  addressed  to  students  generally ;  the  third 
and  fourth  exclusively  to  students  at  law.  The 
principles  of  Metaphysics,  History,  Political 
Economy,  were  the  subjects  of  the  first ;  their 
application  to  National  History,  National  Govern- 
ment, and  to  Eloquence,  oral  and  written,  of  the 
second ;  the  third  was  an  elementary  outline  of  the 
various  legal  codes  of  civilized  natioiLH,  common, 
civil,  and  international  law ;  and  the  fourth  course 


*  In  1809  Carpenter  published  at  New  York  two  volames  of 
^Memoirs  of  JefFcrson,  contalniDj;  a  coiiciso  History  of  tho 
United  States  from  tho  acknowledgment  of  llioir  Independence, 
with  a  view  of  the  Rise  and  Pn)grfess  of  Frer-ch  Influence  and 
French  Principles  in  that  conntrj."  As  tho  title  indicates,  th-i 
work  is  decidedly  antMeffcrsonian.  No  pubiishur's  name  ap- 
pears on  the  titk'-nace.  but  it  is  **PrInt.'d  for  the  Purchaser?.** 
The  '"  Mirror  of  Taste  and  Dramatic  Censor"  was  nnb!i5ho<l  in 
four  Yolumcs  \>y  Bradford  and  Inskecp,  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1810  and  1811.  It  contained  some  very  clever  sketches  of 
American  actors,  which  were  amongst  the  earliest  productions 
of  the  artiyt  Leslie.  ^ 

In  1815  Carpenter  pnblishcd  in  Philadelphia  two  octavo 
volumes  of  "  Select  American  8pocch(»^  Forensic  and  Parlia- 
mentary, with  Pretbtory  Remarks:  being  a  sequel  to  Dr.  Choi*- 
man's  'Select  Speeches." " 
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was  to  follow  the  track  of  Blockstone.  At  the  oon- 
clasion  lie  also  proposes  to  devote  one  evening  in 
every  week  "  to  the  explanation  of  the  element- 
ary principles  of  elocution." 

He  delivered  the  fame  year  An  Oration  on  the 
Utility  of  Literary  EatMishments  on  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  Eastburn's  Literary  Rooms  in 
New  York, — the  germ  of  noble  projects  since  hap- 
pily realized  in  such  ample  institutions  as  the 
Astor  Library  and  other  literary  associations  of 
the  city.  While  a  resident  of  New  York  he  mar- 
ried a  widow,  the  daughter  of  the  late  millionaire 
John  Jacob  Astor. 

Ml'.  Bristed,  always  of  an  earnest  mind,  en- 
gaged deeply  in  theological  studies  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Bishop  Griswold  of  the  eastern  dio- 
cese. He  was  ordmned,  and  became  an  efficient 
assistant  in  organizing  the  parish  of  St.  Mark's,  in 
Warren,  Rhode  Island,  and  extending  Episcopacy 
in  the  state.  In  1822  he  published  his  Thoughts 
on  the  Anglican  and  American-Anglo  Churches^ 
in  an  octavo  volume,  which  exhibits  his  preference 
of  the  voluntary  system  of  America  over  the  es- 
tablishments of  England.  It  is  wntten  in  an 
earnest  evangelical  spirit.  In  1 820  he  had  suc- 
ceeded Bishop  Griswold  as  rector  of  St.  Michael's 
church  at  Bristol,  R.  I.  There  he  continued  to 
preach  while  his  health  permitted,  the  last  twelve 
yeai-s  of  his  life  being  passed,  in  consequence  of 
illness,  in  retirement  from  the  active  duties  of 
his  ministry.  He  died  at  his  residence  at  Bristol 
Feb.  23,  1 855,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 

Mr.  Bristed  was  of  an  ardent,  susceptible  tem- 
perament, of  quick  perceptions,  enthusiastic  in 
the  pui*suit  of  his  convictions,  of  a  strong  will,  and 
of  great  industry,  but  lacking  at  times  in  judg- 
ment. The  wanntli  of  his  character  was  shown 
in  his  intimacy  with  Dr.  Mason,  in  his  strong 
sympathies  with  whatever  he  took  in  hand,  and 
in  his  devotion  to  the  church  in  which  he  minis- 
tere<l.  He  was  an  earnest  preacher,  and  secured 
the  attention  of  his  listeners.  His  style  inclined 
to  over  fulness  in  rhetoric,  but  it  never  lacked 
matter. 

WILLIAM  AUSTIN, 

A  LAWYER  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  writer  of 
marked  individual  temperament,  Avith  strong 
powers  of  humor  and  observation,  was  bom 
March  2,  1778.  He  studied  at  Harvanl,  where 
his  name  appears  on  the  list  of  graduates  for  1798. 
In  1801,  he  delivered  an  oration  at  Charlestown, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
which  was  printed.*  His  Letters  from  London^ 
written  during  the  years  1802  and  1803,  were 
printed  in  an  octavo  volume  at  Boston,  in  1804. 
The  letters  are  written  with  ease  and  elegance, 
and  show  a  sprightly  incjuisitive  mind,  with  a 
strong  flavor  of  what  was  called  in  that  day 
"jacobinism,''  in  its  judgments  of  affairs  of 
church  and  state.  He  went  to  study  John  Bull, 
and  amuse   himself  with  his  humors,  and  the 


•  An  Oration,  pronoanced  at  Charlestown,  at  the  rcquost  of 
the  Artillery  Company,  on  the  17th  Jure;  beinfr  the  Anrlver- 
pary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker's  IIIll,  and  of  that  Company. 

How  8le<*p  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest. 
With  all  their  country's  honors  blest  [ 

COLLIXS. 

Br  William  Austin,  A.B.  Charlestown.    Samuel  Etherldgo, 


reader  is  abundantly  entertained  with  the  result 
in  his  lively  pages.  In  liis  comparison  of  the 
Scotch  and  English,  he  renmrks  of  the  latter — 
"  They  diflfer  wonderftdly  from  the  Scotch  in  one 
particular :  a  Scot  is  partial  to  his  fellow-Scotch- 
men, with  very  little  fondness  for  Scotland  :  an 
Englishman  is  still  more  partial  to  England,  with 
very  little  fondness  for  Englislimen."  Austin^ 
opi)ortunities  for  social  observation  were  con- 
siderable, and  he  has  given  us  pleasant  pictures 
of  his  intercourse  with  leading  peo])le  at  Oxford, 
London,  and  elsewhere.  Dining  with  the  fellows 
at  St.  John's,  be  so  impressed  them  with  his 
description  of  tlie  Atlantic  cities,  that  they  ex- 
pressed a  regret  "  that  we  were  no  longer  tiie 
same  people,"  \\\)Oii  which  he  peplie<l  with  good 
humor,  "  that  was  their  own  fault,  for  the  United 
States  would  doubtless  accept  them  as  a  colony." 
He  was  at  a  bookseller's  dinner  with  Johnson, 
of  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  where  he  met  Fuseli. 
He  visits  the  venerable  Dr.  Griffiths,  of  Monthly 
Review  memory,  at  Tumham  Green,  and  tall» 
with  him  of  the  interviews  of  Hume  and  Rous- 
seau at  that  spot,  and  there  is  a  capital  account 
of  a  meeting  with  Holcroft  and  Dr.  Wolcot  at 
Godwin's  residence  at  Somerstown.  Austin  had 
an  eye  for  character,  and  hits  off  his  subjects  with 
felicity.  His  descriptions  of  the  orators  then  in 
the  ascendant  in  Parliament,  Fox,  Pitt,  Windham, 
and  others,  are  of  interest.  Of  Fox  we  have 
this  personal  description  at  the  Hustings  : — 

You  will  expect  a  description  of  Mr.  Fox,  hia  np- 

f)ear&oce  and  demeanour.  You  wish  to  know  how 
le  wns  drc9?ed,  how  he  stood,  and  how  he  looked. 
In  his  youth  he  is  reported  to  have  been  as  great  a 
fop  OS  was  Aristotle :  I  will  only  say,  at  present,  his 
appearance  was  altogether  against  iiinL  He  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  long  in  the  pea  service,  and  after 
many  a  storm,  had  retired  on  half  pay.  His  greasy 
buff  waistcoat,  threadbare  blue  coat,  and  wcatho^ 
beaten  hat,  gave  him,  in  connexion  with  his  great 
corpulency  and  dark  complexion  with  abort  dark 
linir  hastening  to  gray,  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a  laid  up  sea  captain.  He  has  the  counteoanoe 
of  an  ancient  Englishman^  but  long  watching  has 
changed  the  temperature  of  health  to  a  dun  colour. 
He  would  be  thought,  at  present,  by  one  who  did 
not  know  him,  to  be  ii  noble  dispoisitioned,  rather 
than  a  great,  man. 

About  the  year  1805,  we  hear  of  Austin's  being 
engaged  in  a  duel  with  James  H.  Elliott,  growing 
out  of  a  political  newspaper  altercation.  The 
duel  was  fought  in  Rhode  Island,  and  Austin  was 
slightly  wounded.* 

In  1807,  he  published  a  volume  of  Unitarian 
views,  entitled.  An  Essay  on  the  Human  Cha- 
racter of  Jesus  Christ,  Some  years  later,  we 
find  him  a  contributor  to  Buckingham's  New 
England  Galaxy  of  a  remarkable  ]^rendar%'  tale; 
entitled  Peter  Eugg^  the  Missing  Man.i  lie  also 
wrote  the  paper.  The  Late  Joseph  Natterstrom^  in 
the  first  number  of  the  New  England  Magazine. 
The>e  show  his  fine  qualities  as  a  writer. 

Austin  was  eminent  at  the  bar  of  Suffolk  and 


•  Loringfl  Boston  OratorB,  p.  829. 

tit  may  be  found  in  the  Boston  Book  for  18ti.  It  wsb  rt- 
printed  fh)ni  the  Galaxy  In  other  juipcrs  and  books,  and  was. 
says  Backingham,  "  read  more  than  any  other  oomnranleatiet 
ttiat  has  fitllcn  within  my  knowledge.  It  is  paroly  fletttkm 
and  originated  in  the  inventlTe  genina  of  Its  autbor.*'— ^^- 
iogham  8  Personal  Memoirt,  i.  87. 
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IGddlesez.    He  died  at  Charlestown,  June  27, 
1841. 

▲  DINHXB    Wim    OODWIX,  nOLGKOPr,  Ain>  WOLOOr-^BOM 
THS  LKTTBBS  FKOM  LONOOX. 

London,  Mmj  lOth. 

Imagine  to  yourself  a  man  of  short  stature,  who 
has  just  past  the  prime  of  life,  whose  broad  high 
forehead  is  fast  retreating  to  baldness,  but  whose 
ruddy,  thoughtful,  yet  open  countenance  discovers 
both  the  temperature  of  health  and  philo^opliy: 
of  manners  remarkably  mild,  unassuming,  rather 
reserved ;  in  conversation  cautious,  argumentative, 
frequently  doubtful,  yet  modestly  courting  reply, 
more  from  a  desire  of  truth,  than  a  love  of  contend- 
ing; in  his  family,  affectionate,  cordial,  accomnio- 
di^ing  ;  to  his  friends  confidential,  ready  to  make 
any  sacrifice ;  to  his  enemies — ^you  would  never 
know  from  Mr.  Grodwin  that  he  had  an  enemy.      / 

Mr.  Godwin  lives  at  Somerstown,  about  three 
miles  from  the  city.  Uis  house  with  us  would  be 
considered  neat  and  simple;  here  it  is  called  n 
cottage.  His  stildy  is  small,  and  looks  into  the 
country,  his  library  not  extensive,  yot  sufficiently 
large  for  a  man  who  depends  more  on  his  own  re- 
sources, than  on  the  labours  of  others.  The  portrait 
of  Mary,  taken  by  Northcote,  hangs  over  the  fire- 
place. This  rendered  the  study  one  of  the  most 
interesting  places  I  ever  visited.  Though  I  have 
frequently  been  in  the  study,  I  have  only  ventured 
to  look  at  the  portrait  Mr.  Godwin  is  since  mar- 
ried to  a  charming  woman,  who  seems  devoted  to 
domestic  happiness.  He  is  at  present  occupied 
with  his  Otoffrey  ChauecTy  a  work  of  great  ejq)ec- 
tation. 

A  billet  from  Mr.  Godwin  informed  me  this  morn- 
ing, that  Mr.  Holcroft  and  Dv,  Wolcot  would  dine 
there  to  day. 

Mr.  Holcroft,  though  nearly  sixty,  has  suffered 
nothing,  either  from  years,  laborious  mental  exer- 
tion, or  persecution.  He  has  all  tlie  activity  and 
vivacity  of  youth.  Just  returned  from  the  conti- 
nent, whither  he  had  voluntarily  banished  himself 
in  complaisance  to  the  wishes  of  the  English  go- 
yernment,  he  has  brought  back  with  him  not  the 
least  resentment  Persecution,  instetid  of  embit- 
'tering  his  disposition,  has  had  tJiat  effect,  which  it 
has  on  all  good  men.  A  villain  will  always  hate 
mankind  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
world  ;  a  good  man,  on  the  contrary,  will  increase 
in  philanthropy. 

Literature  is 'not  a  little  honoured,  when  one 
of  her  votaries,  leaving  a  mechanical  employment 
at  a  period  of  life  when  habit  is  usually  become 
nature,  has  successfully  holden  the  pen  ana  realised 
a  handsome  support  Still  more  cnarming  is  it  to 
see  her  votaries  giving  proofs  of  the  strongest 
friendship.  Holcroft  and  Godwin  are  firm  friendsi 
A  striking  likeness  of  the  former,  by  Northcote,  is 
in  the  dining-room. 

Dr.  Wolcot,  in  appearance,  is  a  genuine  John 
Bull,  and  until  he  opens  his  mouth,  you  would  little 
'  suspect  his  relationsnip  to  the  poet  of  Thebeg,  He 
,  is  a  portly  man,  rather  unwieldy,  ana  I  believe  not 
In  haste  to  leave  his  chair  when  he  is  pleased  with 
his  seat  He  is  hastening  to  old  age,  and  seems  dis- 
posed to  make  the  most  of  life  he  can.  There  is 
little  similarity  of  character  between  Wolcot  and 
Godwin.  They  are  both  constant  in  mental  exer- 
tion ;  but  the  one  prefers  to  sit  on  a  silver  cloud, 
and  be  wafted  through  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  looking  down  on  all  the  vaneties  of  nature, 
and  the  follies  of  man.  The  other,  possessed  of  the 
nicest  moral  feelings,  loves  to  envelope  himself  in 
darkness  and  abstraction,  in  order  to  contemplate 


whatever  is  just,  fit,  or  useful.  The  one,  laughinff, 
dressed  in  tlic  gaiety  of  spring,  enters  society  with 
the'pruning  hook ;  the  other,  more  serious,  labours 
with  the  ploughshare.  Holcroft  who  never  began 
to  think  until  his  reasoning  powers  had  come  to 
maturity,  owing  to  a  neglect  of  education,  embar- 
rassed by  no  system,  follows  the  dictates  of  his  own 
mind,  and  if  he  is  sometimes  erroneous,  the  error  is 
all  his  own,  it  is  never  a  borrowed  error.  Hence, 
his  conversation,  embellished  by  the  variety  of  life 
which  he  has  seen,  is  rendered  rich,  priUiant 
original,  and  impressive. 

Wolcot,  like  most  men  of  genius,  hns  a  contempt 
for  mere  scholars,  who,  walking  on  the  stilts  of 
pedantry,  imagine  themselves  a  head  taller  than 
other  folks.  The  talents  of  a  certain  famous  mau 
being  questioned,  Wolcot  observed — He  was  not  a 
man  of^  genius,  but  a  man  of  great  capacity,  and 
said,  if  we  would  attend  to  him,  he  would  di»- 
tinguish  between  the  learned  man,  the  man  of 
capacity,  and  the  man  of  yeniut. — **  Here,**  said  he, 
**  we  will  suppose  a  quantity  of  coins,  ducats,  pis- 
toles, dollars,  guineas,  on  this  table.  The  learned 
man  will  be  able,  after  thumbing  his  dictionaries 
for  half  an  hour,  to  tell  you  the  names  of  these  coins 
in  all  languages^  The  man  of  capacity  will  go 
further  and  tell  you  the  value  of  each,  and  the 
amount  of  the  whole  together,  with  every  thins 
relative  to  their  use,  difference  of  exchange  and 
origin.  But  who  invented  these  coins  f  The  man 
of  geniusw"  This  gave  general  satisfaction.  How- 
ever, it  was  replied,  and  1  thought  very  justly,  TTiat 
unless  the  man  of  genius  should  acquire  capacity, 
his  genius  without  capacity  would  oe  less  useful, 
than  capacity  without  genius.  For,  the  exertion  of 
genius  IS  rare;  God  does  not  every  day  create  a 
world  :  and  although  genius  may  claim  a  higher 

Srerogative  than  capacity,  they  are  mutually  in- 
ebted  to  each  other.  If  genius  gives  employ  to 
capacity,  not  unfrequently  does  capacity  g^ve  diree- 
tion  and  result  to  genius. 

Adieu. 


EDWARD  LIVINOSTON 

Wab  of  the  same  family  with*  Governor  William 
Livingston  of  New  Jersey,  was  the  brother  of 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  Ghaocellor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  friend  of  Fulton,  and  negotiator 
of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  also  closely  al- 
lied, by  marriages  with  his  family,  to  General 
Montgomery  and  General  Armstrong.    He  was 
born  at  Clermont  in  the  Livingston  Manor,  on 
the  Hudson,  in  New  York,  in  1764;  was  educated 
at  Princeton,  and  studied  Liw  Avith  his  brother, 
the  chancellor.    Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1785,  he 
was  engaged  in  his  profession  at  New  York  till 
1794,  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
Qneens  and  Richmond  counties.    He  then  took 
under  his  charge  the  refonn  of  the  criminal  law, 
'  one  of  the  objects  to  which  he  especially  there- 
after devoted  himself.*    Returning  to  New  York 
he  was  appointed  by  JefFei*son  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  while  he,  was  at  the  same  time 
I  elected  to  the  mayoralty  of  the  city.    In  the  dis- 
^  charge  of  the  duties  of  the  latter  office  he  encoun- 
,  tered  with  intrepidity  and  diligence  the  visitation 
'  of  the  yellow  fever  at  New  York  in  1808.*    In 


♦  Dem.  R«v..  p.  M<*. 

t  Now  York  wa«  vl?ited  bv  the  fever  in  the  tammer  of  1808. 
LlvlngstoD  then  resided  at  I^o.  1  Brosdwav.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  Liviofstoii  was  Indenttgable  in  btj  «xer 
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this  year  Livingston  published  a  volume  of  Judi- 
cial Opinions  delivered  in  the  Mayor's  Court  of 
the  City  of  New  York  in  1802.  It  contains  thir- 
ty-nine cases,  nenrly  all  of  them,  says  Jndge  Daly, 
upon  questions  of  importance.*  In  1 804  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  be- 
came distinguished  in  his  legal  profession,  and  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature,  rendering  various 
services  to  the  state  in  its  then  unsettled  condi- 
tion in  legal  matters,  by  his  code  of  pn)cedure  and 
other  adjustments  of  judicial  regulations.  A  per- 
sonal controversy  concerning  the  hatPure  at  New 
Orleans  having  arisen  between  him  and  President 
Jefferson,  and  the  latter  having  published  in  1812 
a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  Livingston  in  1814 

{mblished  an  elaborate  reply,  distinguished  by  its 
iterary  merits  not  less  tlian  by  its  argumentative 
power. 

On  the  defence  of  the  city  resulting  in  the 
battle  of  New  Orlenns,  he  was  of  great  service  to 
Grenenil  Jackson,  who  freely  used  his  pen  and 
counsel,  having  appointed  him  his  military  secre- 
tary and  aide. 

In  1821  he  was  enabled  to  further  his  views  of 
legal  reform  by  the  commission  which  he  received 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state  to  draw 
and  prepare  a  criminal  code.  His  report  on  this 
subject,  made  the  following  year,  met  the  ap- 
proval of  the  legislature,  was  reprinted  in  London 
in  1824,  and  published  in  a  French  translation  in 
Paris.  He  subsequently  completed  this  import- 
ant work  in  his  System  of  a  Penal  Code  for  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  His  general  Code  embraced 
four  distinct  divisions : — A  Code  of  Crimes  and 
Punishments ;  a  Code  of  Procedure ;  a  Code  of 
Evidence ;  and  a  Code  of  Reform  and  Prison  Dis- 
cipline.f  He  also  presented  the  result  of  his  la- 
bors to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  his  System  of  Penal  Laws  for  the 
United  States  of  America^  publishe<l  by  the  Go- 
vernment in  folio  in  1828.  In  Jiis  theory  of 
prison  discipline  he  advocated  to  a  certain  extent 
the  system  of  solidary  confinement  and  labor, 
while  he  sought  the  means  of  reformation  as  well 
as  punishment  in  efforts  for  the  education  and 
improvement  of  the  culprit,  and  carefully  gra- 
duated the  degrees  of  the  penitentiary  and  other 
remedial  systems.  The  style  in  which  these  view* 
are  set  forth  is  as  clear  and  simple  as  the  ideas 
are  humane.  In  regard  to  capital  punishment  he 
followed  the  humane  siiggestions  of  Beccaria,  and 
recommended  to  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana, 
"that  the  punishment  of  death  should  find  no 
place  in  the  code  which  you  have  directed  me  to 


tlons  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  sick  at  the  hospitals,  and 
in  his  attentions  to  arrest  the  proijress  of  the  disease  within 
the  city.  From  his  official  visits  to  Belleme  Hospital  he  was 
exposed  dally  to  the  infection  and  eventually  took  the  dis- 
oraer.  No  professional  nurses  could  be  obtained,  and  the 
whole  care  of  him,  independently  of  his  physicians,  fell  upon 
Captain  Wolstontcraft  of  the  artillery,  who  commanded  upon 
Governor's  Is'.and,  Mons.  Dclabigarre,  a  French  ffentleman, 
nutnied  and  settled  In  New  York,  and  Judiire  W.  A. Duer,  then 
Livingston's  law  partner,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
remlnisconce.  To  the  attentions  of  these  friends,  not  less 
than  to  the  skill  of  medical  attendants,  Livingston  attributed 
his  recovery. 

*  Hlstorlonl  Sketch  of  the  Jndlcial  Tribunals  of  New  York 
from  1828  to  1846,  by  Charies  P.  Daly,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
New  York  Common  Pleas,  1F55.  A  work  of  diligent  and  ac- 
curate research,  and  In  an  excellent  vein  of  local  Investigation 
and  legal  inquiry. 

t  An  analysis  of  these  labors  of  Livingston  will  be  Ibund  in 
two  articles  In  th«  ninth  volume  of  the  Democratic  Review. 


present.''*    His  Argument  on  this  subject  is>  pre- 
sented with  equal  ingenuity  and  eloquenp^. 

From  1823  to  1829  he  repre:iented  his  district 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1829  Livingston  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  1831  entered  the 
cabinet  of  Jackson  as  Secretary  of  State.  It  was 
while  he  held  this  office  that  Jackson^s  celebrateil 
proclamation  against  the  nullifiers  of  South  Can>- 
lina  was  issued.  Two  years  later  he  was  sent  as 
Minister  to  France,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
difficult  negotiation  as  to  the  payment  of  the  in- 
demnity. Ketuming  to  America  in  the  summer 
of  1835,  he  died  at  his  family-seat  on  the  Hudson, 
at  Red  Hook,  May  28,  1886!t 

An  estimate  of  Livingston's  personal  and  lite- 
rary character  is  given  in  the  following  words, 
attributed  to  his  friend  Andrew  Jackson,  by  Au- 
guste  Davezac : — 

'*  I  once  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Jack- 
son speak  of  the  origin  of  his  intimacy  with  Liv- 
ingston. ^  I  felt  my>elf  suddenly  attracted  to- 
wards him,'  he  said,  'by  the  gentleness  of  his 
manners;  tlie  chann  of  his  conversation,  gay 
without  frivolity,  instructive  without  the  osten- 
tation of  instructing ;  by  the  profound  acquaint- 
ance he  already  possessed  of  the  theories  of  so- 
ciety, and  of  the  laws  in  their  relation  to  the  cha- 
racters of  nations ;  by  his  unlimited  confidence  in 
the  sagacity  of  the  people,  and  of  their  capability 
of  self-government  through  the  agency  of  repre- 
sentatives specially  instructed  to  express  the  opi- 
nion of  their  constituents  on  great  questions  of 
general  intei*est,  still  more  than  on  those  of  local 
concern ;  and  above  all  by  that  lovely  and  holv 
philanthropy  which  impelled  him  from  his  youth 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  those  penal  laws 
whose  cruelties  serve  only  to  inspire  in  the  masses 
a  ferocity  that  always  maintains  an  equilibrium 
with  that  of  the  laws  which  govern  them.'  ^ 

Davezac  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Livingston, 
and  earnestiy  devoted  to  his  memory.  He  pre- 
pared a  volume  of  Reminiscences  of  Dvingston,  a  * 
portion  of  which  was  published  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Review,  to  which,  about  1840,  he  was  a 
frequent  contributor .§ 

ZEBULON  MONTGOMERT  PIKB, 

TnE  national  explorer  of  the  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  second 


*  Project  of  a  New  Penal  Code  for  the  State  of  Loolsiaoa. 

Lond.  ed.,  p.  89.  .  .  .  • .  . 

t  Biographic  Unlrerselle,  Supplement,  Art  Liringston. 

t  Deni.  Rev.  vill.  870. 

\  Davezac  was  a  native  of  St  Domingo,  of  French  parentage, 
received  a  xnilitarv  education  in  Fiance,  came  to  the  United 
SUtes  in  bis  yontn,  studied  medidne  In  North  GaroHne;  on 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  settled  at  New  Orleana;  became 
intimate  with  Livingston,  who  married  bis  slater ;  reeetred  a 
new  direction  to  the  law,  and  became  a  blgbly  auoceesftal  advo- 
cate in  criminal  causes.  He  was  aide  to  Jackaon  at  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  poUtical  Mfe,  ftir 
which  his  ready  French  eloquence  gave  talm  Ikdittlee  with  tl.c 

B)ople.  Jackfon  pave  blm  the  appointment  of  chnr^i  in  the 
ague,  where  be  passed  the  years  fHMn  1881  to  1889.  Beturo* 
ing  then  to  New  York,  wliere  he  took  up  his  residence,  be  w» 
elected  to  the  state  legislature  In  1841  and  1648.  Having  aided 
the  election  of  Polk,  by  taking  the  fleW  as  a  Dolitice)  cam- 
paigner, he  was  re-anpolnted  to  the  Hague  in  184&.  and  held 
the  po««t  till  1««0.  He  died  not  long  alter  bis  return  to  Ame- 
rica, in  New  Yo  k. 

He  was  an  eloquent  speaker  in  the  warm  florid  style,  a  man 
of  humor,  and  of  brilliant  oonveraatlonal  powexiw 
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war  with  England,  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 
born  at  Lauiaton,  January  5,  1779.  His  father 
was  a  soldier  before  hiin,  and  he  followed  his  foot- 
steps by  enteri  ng  the  an ny  at  an  early  age.  When 
I^onisiana  was  obtained  from  France  he  was  em- 
ployed in  1805  in  a  government  burvey  of  the 
new  territory,  in  its  western  portions.  He  em- 
barked from  St.  Louis  in  August  of  that  year,  and 
traversed  for  nearly  nine  mi»nths  the  Indian  coun- 
try of  the  North-west,  adopting  a  conciliatory 
policy  among  the  Indians  and  British  traders  of 
the  region.  In  July,  1806,  he  set  out  on  another 
expedition,  the  object  of  which  was  the  restora- 
tion of  some  Osage  captives,  who  had  been  taken 
in  war  by  a  hostile  tribe,  to  their  nation^  This 
accomplished,  he  purMued  his  survey  of  Western 
Louisiana.  Winter  overtook  him,  and  his  party 
suffered  severely.  He  unwittingly  passed  the 
boun  Jaries  of  the  Spanish  provinces  and  was  tak- 
en a  prisoner  and  carried  to  Chihuahna,  whence 
he  was  soon  di^ihissed,  and  in  July  of  1807  ar- 
rived at  Natchitoches.  IIo  published  his  Account 
of  Expeditions  to  the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi^ 
and  through  the  Western  Parts  of  Louisiann^ 
from  1805  to  1807,  and  a  Tour  through  the  Inte- 
rior Parts  of  New  Spain^  when  conducted  through 
these  Provinces  hy  order  of  the  Captain- General 
in  the  year  1807,  in  Phihi'lelphia,  in  1810.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  diary,  with  an  appendix  of  geo- 
graphical and  other  disquisitions. 

On  tie  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  England 
in  1812  he  received  a  coloneFs  coininund,  and  the 
next  year  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general.  He 
led  the  land  expedition  in  the  attack  upon  York, 
Upper  Canada.  He  bravely  stormed  the  defences, 
but  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  moment  of  sur- 
render by  tlie  enemy's  explosion  of  tlieir  maga- 
zine. He  was  carried  to  Com:nodore  Chauncey's 
vessel  on  the  lake,  where  he  died  in  the  ar  us  of 
victory,  with  the  captured  British  flag  folc'e  1  un- 
der his  head.  He  thus  fell  April  27, 1813,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four. 

He  possessed  some  accomplishments  in  litera- 
ture. Though  self-taught,  he  had  made  conside- 
rable progress  in  the  foreign  languages  and  the 
mathematics.  Dodsley's  publication,  "The  Eco- 
nomy of  Human  Life,"  wai  a  favorite  with  him 
Ibr  its  moral  maxims — ^to  which  he  made  some 
a  Iditions  in  his  copy  presented  to  his  wife  shortly 
after  his  marriage. 

JOEL  E.  POINSETT. 

Joel  R.  Poinsett  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  d 
March  2,  1779,  of  a  Huguenot  fiiraily  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  state.  He  was  educated  by  Dr. 
D wight,  at  Greenfield,  Ct.  At  seventeen  he  was 
sent  to  England,  where  he  was  taught  the  cla<^ics 
at  a  school  near  London ;  next  studied  medicine 
at  Edinburgh,  and  to  recruit  his  health  made  the 
tour  of  Europe,  engaging  before  his  return  to 
America  in  the  study  of  military  affairs,  for  which 
he  had  a  special  aptitude.  In  1800,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  he  came  home  with  a  strong  desire 
to  enter  the  army,  but  was  induced  by  his  fiU^her 
to  become  a  student  of  law.  His  studies  were, 
however,  interrupted  by  new  schemes  of  European 
travel  induced  by  ill-health,  which  he  pursued 
with  the  advantages  of  wealth,  family  influence, 
and  a  happy  natural  disposition,  facile  to  receive 
fiud  pleasant  in  tlie  communication  of  knowledge. 


He  travelled  through  Switzerland  on  foot,  visited 
It'ily  and  Sicily,  and  the  Austrian  empire.  The 
death  of  his  father  recalled  him  to  America ;  but 
he  speedily  resumed  his  travels,  extending  his  jour- 
ney to  St  Petersburgh,  where  he  was  warmly 
received  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  was 
much  impressed  by  his  military  capacity,  and  who 
offered  him  a  command  in  his  service.  He  then 
travelled  thi*ough  the  Russian  empire  to  the 
country  of  the  Calmuck  Tartars,  visited  Persia 
and  the  region  of  the  Ciispian,  meeting  with  adven- 
tures which  proved  his  courage,  among  the  tribes 
of  that  region.  Returning  to  Europe,  he  received 
the  first  decided  intimation  of  tlie  breaking  out  of 
the  second  wfjiv  of  the  United  States  wiUi  Eng- 
land at  Paris,  and  soon  presented  himself  in 
America  to  President  Madison,  with  a  request  for 
employment  in  the  anny.  While  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  pending,  he  received  a  com- 
mission to  visit  South  America  and  inquire  into 
the  relation  of  the  new  Republics.  He  sailed  to 
Rio,  crossed  the  Andes  to  Chili,  and  visited  Peru. 
The  authorities  of  the  latter  state,  on  a  rumor  of 
Spain  having  declared  war  with  the  United  States, 
seized  the  American  whale  ships  at  Talcahuano,  a 
port  of  Chili.  This  aggression,  Poinsett  met  in 
person,  taking  himself  the  command  of  a  small 
force  put  at  his  disposal  by  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment, and  promptly  rescuing  the  American 
vessels.  He  was  at  Valparaiso  during  Porter's 
heroic  confiict  in  the  Essex  with  the  Phoebe  and 
Cherub,  which  he  ^vitnessed.  The  refusal  of  the 
British  officer  to  let  him  pmceed  homewards  by 
sea  compelled  him  to  ci*oss  the  snow-covered 
Andes  in  the  month  of  April.  At  Buenos  Ayres 
similar  difficulties  of  egress  offered,  but  he  got  off 
privately  by  a  Portuguese  vessel  to  Baliia,  and 
thence  to  Madeira,  where  he  heard  that  peace 
had  been  declared. 

On  his  return  to  South  Carolina  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Lej^islature,  where  he  interested  him- 
self in  utilitarian  projects,  securing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  important  road  in  the  state  over  the 
Saluda  Mountain.  In  1821,  he  took  his  seat  in 
Congress  for  the  Charle-ton  district,  and  was 
twice  re-elected.  He  discharged  an  important 
mission  to  Mexico  in  1822,  under  President 
Monroe,  during  the  brief  imperial  reign  of  Itnr- 
bide,  of  which  lie  published  an  account.  He  sub- 
sequently, in  1825,  returned  to  the  country  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  under  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Adams.  He  maintained  the 
natiimal  dignity  with  spirit  nnd  oonrnge  during 
some  scene-*  of  peculiar  difficulty  growing  out  of 
the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  times  He  re- 
turned home  in  1829  to  his  native  state,  to  become 
the  leader  of  the  Union  party,  and  on  his  acces- 
sion was  called  by  Van  Buren  to  the  head  of  the 
War  Department.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  in 
1841,  he  delivered  a  spirited  disci>urse  on  the 
Promotion  of  Science  at  the  first  Anniversary  of 
the  National  Institution.  He  afterwards  lived  in 
retirement,  writing  occasionally  ufHrn  topics  of  a 
practical  character.  He  died  at  Statesburg,  S.  C, 
Dec.  14,  1851.* 

The  writings  of  Poinsett  grew  out  of  his  active 
career.  His  Notes  on  Mexico,  made  in  1822,  with 
an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Revolution,  published 


•  Deznooratio  review,  1. 8Cl-8eS :  UA-4SL 
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in  Philadelphia  in  1824,  is  the  most  important. 
It  is  a  book  of  value,  a  personal  narrative  oi-igi- 
nolly  written  in  letters  to  a  friend,  and  in  its 
description  of  manners  and  customs,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  period  when  it  was  written,  particu- 
larly in  its  study  of  the  national  character.  In 
these  respects  it  remained  a  valuable  authority 
till  its  interest  was  diminished  by  the  shifting 
relations  of  the  country. 

In  1846,  a  somewhat  similar  work  of  sound 
political  judgment  appeared  from  the  pen  of 
noddy  Thompson  of  the  same  state,  the  Keeolleo 
tians  of  Mexico^  which  is  of  historical  importance 
for  its  sober  representation  of  tlie  estimate  in 
which  Mexico  was  held  by  intelligent  citizens  of 
the  United  States  on  the  eve  of  the  war  which 
resulted  in  the  annexation  of  the  vast  territory  on 
the  Pacific. 

Poinsett  was  also  the  author  of  several  essays 
and  orations  on  topics  of  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  industry.  He  had  also  considerable 
taste  for  art,  and  was  the  founder  of  an  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Charleston^  which  existed  for 
several  years. 

CLEMENT  a  MOOER 

Was  bom  in  New  York  July  15,  1779.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  Latin  and  Greek  from 
his  fiftther,  the  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York,  and  in  1798  became  a  gra- 
duate of  Columbia  College.  After  leaving  college 
Mr.  Moore  devoted  himself  with  much  success  to 
the  study  of  Hebrew,  the  result  of  which  was  sub- 
sequently made  public  in  his  Hebrew  and  English 
Lea[icon,  published  in  1809,  2  vols.  To  Dr. 
Moore,  therefore,,  belongs  the  high  merit  of  having 
been  the  pioneer  in  this  ooimtry  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Hebrew  Lexicography.  When  the  work 
was  prepared  for  the  press  a  difficulty  arose  from 
the  want  of  Hebrew  tyiM3.  Aller  some  delay  a 
fount  was  obtained  from  Pliiladelphia.  The  first 
volume  contains  a  complete  vocabulary  to  the 
Psjilms,  with  an  api)cndix  of  notes;  the  second  a 
brief  general  lexicon,  an-onged  in  alphabetical  or- 
der, with  a  grammar  of  the  language  annexed. 
Though  now  8uper^eded  by  more  ample  and  cri- 
tical productions  this  little  work  was,  as  the 
"  compiler  hop^'*  for  it^  '*  of  some  service  to  his 
young  countrymen  in  breaking  down  the  im]K$di- 
ments  which  present  themselves  at  the  entrance 
of  the  study  of  Hebrew,^*  and  establishes  for  the 
city  of  St.  Nicholas  the  earlier  title  to  successful 
efforts  for  the  study  of  tlie  venerable  language  of 
the  older  dispensation.  In  1821  he  accepted 
the  appointment  of  '•^  Professor  of  Biblical  Learn- 
ing, the  <lepnrtment  of  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  being  added,'*  in  the  General  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  When 
that  institution  was  united  with  the  Diocesan 
State  Seminary  his  Professorship  was  entitled  that 
of  "  Hebrew  and  Greek  Literature,"  and  was  not 
long  afterwards  altere<l  to  tliat  of  "  Oriental  and 
Greek  Literature."  From  his  family  inheritance 
he  made  a  most  important  gift  to  the  seminary  of 
the  body  of  land  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  which 
it  is  located,  comprehending  the  entire  space  be- 
tween Ninth  and  Tenth  avenues  and  Twentieth 
and  Twenty-first  streets,  with  the  water-right  on 
the  Hudson  belonging  to  it. 
ProtVssor  Moore  has  lightened  his  learned  la- 


bors in  the  seminary  by  the  composition  of  nu- 
merous poems  from  time  to  time,  chiefly  expres- 


sions  of  home  thoughts  and  affections,  with  a  turn 
for  humor  as  well  as  sentiment,  the  reflections  of 
a  genial,  amiable  nature.  They  were  collected 
by  the  author  in  a  volume  in  1844,  which  he  de- 
dicated to  his  children.  Though  occasional  com- 
positions they  are  polished  in  style,  the  author 
declaring  in  his  preface  that  he  does  not  pay  his 
readers  ^*  so  ill  a  compliment  as  to  offer  the  eon- 
tents  of  this  volume  to  their  view  as  the  mere 
amusements  of  my  idle  hours ;  effusions  thrown 
off  without  care  or  meditation,  as  though  the  re- 
fuse of  my  thoughts  were  good  enough  for  theno. 
On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  pieces  have  cost 
me  much  time  and  thought ;  and  I  have  composed 
them  all  as  caref\illy  and  correctly  as  I  could." 
The  longest  of  these  |K>ems  is  entitled  A  Trip  to 
Saratoga^  a  pleasant  nari*ative  and  sentimental 
account  of  a  family  journey.  Others  are  very 
agreeable  ten  de  soeiete^  commonly  associated 
with  some  amusing  theme.  One,  a  sketch  of  an 
old  Dutch  legend  greatly  cherished  in  ail  ccnuine 
New  York  families,  has  become  a  general  favorite 
wherever  it  is  known.    It  is 


▲  vmrr  ntoM  vr.  moBOLAfl. 

Twos  the  night  before  Christmas,  when  all  through 

the  house 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse : 
The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care, 
In  hones  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there ; 
The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds. 
While  visions  of  sugar-plums  danced  in  their  heads; 
And  Mamma  in  her  'kerchief,  and  I  in  my  cap. 
Had  just  settled  our  brains  for  a  long  winter^s  nap ; 
Wheu  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a  cbtter, 
I  sprang  from  the  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Away  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash. 
Tore  open  the  shutters  and  threw  up  the  sash. 
The  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  !<now. 
Gave  the  lustre  of  mid-day  to  objects  below. 
When,  what  to  mv  wonderine  eyes  should  appear. 
But  a  miniature  sleigh,  and  eight  tiny  rein-deer, 
With  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  Quick, 
I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St.  Nick. 
More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came. 
And  he  whistled,  and  shouted,  and  called  them  by 

name;  ^ 

"  Now,  JJasher  I  now,  Dancer  I  now,  Praneer,  and 

Vixen  1 
On,  Comet !  on,  Cupid !  on.  Bonder  and  Blitzen  ! 
To  the  top  of  the  porch !  to  the  top  of  the  wall ! 
Now  dash  away !  dash  away !  dadi  away  all  t" 
As  dry  leaves  that  before  the  wild  hurricane  fly. 
When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle,  mount  to  the*9ky ; 
8o  up  to  tne  house-top  the  coursers  they  flew. 
With  the  sleigh  full  of  toys,  and  St  Nicholas  toa 
And  then,  in  a  twinkling,  I  heard  on  the  roof. 
The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof— • 
As  I  drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, 
Down  the  chimney  St.  Nicholas  came  with  a  bound. 
He  WAS  dressed  all  in  fur,  from  his  head  to  his  foot* 
And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  with  ashes  and 

soot; 
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A  bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his  back, 

And  he  looked  like  a  pedlar  just  opening  his  pack. 

Mis  eyes — how  they  twinkled  I    his  dimples  how 

merry ! 
His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a  cherry  t 
His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow, 
And  the  beard  of  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the  snow ; 
The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth. 
And  the  smoke  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wreath ; 
He  had  a  broad  face  and  a  little  round  belly, 
That  shook  when  he  laughed,  like  a  bowlful  of  ielly. 
He  was  chubby  and  plump,  a  right  jolly  old  elf. 
And  I  laughed  when  I  saw  him,  in  spite  of  myself; 
A  wink  of  his  eye  and  a  twist  of  his  head. 
Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread  ; 
He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work, 
And  fille<i  nil  the  stockings ;  then  turned  with  a  jerk, 
And  laying  his  finger  a^^idc  of  his  nose. 
And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose; 
He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave  a  whistle, 
And  away  thev  all  flew  like  the  down  of  a  thistle. 
But  I  heard  him  exclaim,  ere  hla  drove  out  of  sight, 
*'  Happy  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  good  night,'' 

F.  8  KEY. 

Francis  Scott  Key  was  born  in  Fredericlc  County, 
Maryland,  August  1,  1779.  His  father,  John 
Ross  Key,  an  officer  in  the  army  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  was  a  descendant  from  some  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  the  province. 


The  son  was  educated  at  St.  Jobn\>  College, 
Annapolis,  and,  after  completing  his  course, 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Philip  B. 
Key,  at  Annapolis,  and,  in  1801,  commenced  the 
practice  of  the  profession  at  Fredericktown,  in  his 
native  county.  Some  years  after  he  removed  to 
Washington,  where  he  became  District  Attorney 
of  the  city,  and  there  remained  until  his  deatli, 
January  11,  1843. 

Mr.  Key  was  the  author,  in  addition  to  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  of  a  few  other  songs  and  devo- 
tional pieces.  His  poems  were  written  without 
any  view  to  publication,  on  some  passing  topic  for 
his  own  and  the  gratification  of  his  friends.  They 
were  noted  down  on  odd  scraps  of  paper,  backs  of 
lettei-s,  &c.,  a  piece  of  several  verses  being  often 
on  as  many  separate  slips  of  paper,  and  were 
seldom  revised  by  the  author. 

We  are  indebted  for  a  copy  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  from  the  author^s  manuscript,  and  for  the 
Hymn  iov  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  the  Song 
written  on  the  return  of  Decatur,  both  of  which 
are  now  for  the  first  time  printed,  to  the  poet's 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  of  Baltimore. 


SONO. 


When  the  warrior  returns  from  the  battle  alar. 
To  the  home  and  the  country  he  nobly  defended, 
Oh !  warm  be  the  welcome  to  gladden  his  car, 
And  loud  be  the  ioy  that  his  perils  are  ended. 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  let  his  name  roll  along, 
To  the  feast  flowing  board  let  us  gratefully  throng, 
Where  mixed  with  the  olive  the  laurel  shall  wave. 
And  fonn  a  bright  wreath  for  the  brows  of  the  brave. 


Columbians !  a  band  of  thy  brothers  behold. 

Who  claim  the  reward  of  thy  hearts'  warm  emotion. 

When  thy  cause,  when  thine  honor  urged  onward 

the  bold. 
In    vain  frowned   the  desert,  in   vain   raged   the 

ocean. 
To  a  far  distant  shore,  to  the  battle's  wild  roar. 
They  rushed,  thy  fair  fimie  and  thy  rights  to  secure ; 
Then  mixed  with  the  olive  the  laurel  shall  wave, 
And  form  a  bright  wreath  for  the  brows  of  the  brave. 

In  the  conflict  resistless  each  toil  they  endured, 
'Till  their  foes  fled  dismayed  from  the  war's  desolation ; 
And  pale  beamed  the  crescent,  its  splendor  obscured 
By  the  light  of  the  star-spangled  nag  of  our  nation.  • 
Where  each  radiant  star  gleamed  a  meteor  of  war, 
And  the  turb^ned  heads  bowed  to  its  terrible  glare. 
Now  mixed  with  the  olive  the  laurel  shall  wave. 
And  form  a  bright  wreath  for  the  brow  of  the  brave. 

Our  fathers  who  stand  on  the  summit  of  fame. 
Shall  exultingly  hear  of  their  sons  the  proud  stor^, 
How  their  young  bosoms  glowed  witti  the  patriot 

flame, 
How  they  fought,  how  they  fell,  in  the  blaze  of  their 

glory. 
How  triumphant  they  rode  o'er  the  wondering  flood, 
And  stained  the  blue  waters  with  Infidel  blood ; 
How  mixed  with  the  olive  the  laurel  did  wave. 
And  formed  a  bright  wreath  for  the  brows  of  the  brave. 

Then  welcome  the  warrior  returned  from  afar 
To  the  home  and  the  country  he  nobly  defended, 
Let  the  thanks  due  to  valor  now  gladden  his  ear. 
And  loud  be  the  joys  that  his  perils  are  ended. 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  let  his  fame  roll  along. 
To  the  feast  flowing  board  let  us  gratefully  throng. 
Where  mixed  with  the  olive  the  laurel  shall  wave, 
And  form  a  bright  wreaih  for  the  brows  of  the  brave. 

THS  STAR-SPAMGLSD  BAICVBB.* 

Oh !  say  can  3^ou  see  by  the  dawn's  early  light. 
What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last 

gleaming — 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  through  the 

perilous  fight, 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so  gallantly 

streaming ! 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air. 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flftg  was 

stnl  there ; 
O I  say  docs  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave  1 

On  that  shore  dimly  seen  through  the  muts  of  the 

deep, 
Wliere    the  foe's    haughty  host  in   dread    silence 

reposes. 
What  IS  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towerii:g 

steep. 
As  it  fitfully  blows,  now  conceals,  now  discloses  f 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam. 
In  full  glory  reflect«4,  now  shinci  on  the  stream ; 


*  This  song  was  oompoeed  under  tho  following  circnmstonccs : 
— A  gentieoian  bad  left  Baltlnnorc,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  fur  the 

Enrpose  of  getting  relea8«^d  from  the  British  fleet  a  friend  of 
Is,  who  had  been  captured  at  Marlborough.  He  went  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent,  and  was  not  permitted  to  return, 
lest  the  intended  attack  on  Baltimore  should  be  disclosed.  lie 
was  therefore  brou(!ht  up  tho  bay  to  the  mouth  of  tho  Patapsco, 
where  the  flag-ve».scl  was  kept  under  the  gims  of  a  ft-isate; 
and  he  was  compelled  to  witneM  the  bommrdhient  of  Fort 
M'Henrjr,  which  the  Admiral  had  boasted  he  would  carry  in  a 
few  hours,  and  that  the  city  must  fall.  Ho  watchtd  the  nag  at 
the  fort  through  tho  whole  day.  with  an  anxiety  that  can  be 
better  felt  tlian  described,  until  tho  night  prevented  hiiu 
from  seeing  it.  In  the  night  ho  watched  the  bomb-shells,  and 
at  early  dawn  his  eye  was  again  groote<l  br  the  flag  of  his 
coxmtTy.—M'Carttjs  National  Songs^  III.  225w 
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Tia  the  star-fipaoglad  banner,  0  long  may  it  wave 
0*(er  the  land  of  &q  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

And  where  is  that  band  who  so  vauntingly  swore 
That  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusion 
A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  morel 
Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footsteps' 

pollution. 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave ; 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave 
O^er  the  laud  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Oh!  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 
Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation, 
Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heaven- 
rescued  land 
Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a 

nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto—"  In  God  is  our  trust" — 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  Uic  bruve. 

BTMN  rOS  THK  rOUSTD  OF  JULY. 

Before  the  Lord  we  bow. 

The  God  who  reigns  above, 
And  rules  the  world  below. 
Boundless  in  power  and  love. 
Our  thanks  we  bring. 
In  joy  and  praise. 
Our  hearts  we  raise. 
To  Heaven's  bright  King. 

The  nation  thou  hast  blest 

May  well  thy  love  declare, 
From  foes  and  fears  at  rest, 
Protected  by  thy  care. 
For  ttiis  fair  land. 
For  this  bright  day. 
Our  thanks  we  pay. 
Gifts  of  thy  hand. 

Our  fathers  sought  thee,  Lord, 

And  on  thy  help  relied  ; 
Thou  heardest,  and  gavest  the  word. 
And  all  their  needs  supplied. 
Led  by  thy  hana 
To  victory, 
They  hailed  a  free 
And  rescued  land. 

God  of  our  lives !  that  hand 
Be  now  as  then  displayed. 
To  give  this  favored  land 
Ihy  never-failing  aid. 
Still  may  it  be 
Thy  fixed  abode  t 
Be  thou  our  God, 
Thy  people  we. 

May  every  mountain  height. 
Each  vale  and  forest  green. 
Shine  in  thy  word's  pure  light. 
And  its  rich  fruits  be  seen ! 
May  every  tongue 
Be  tuntfd  to  praise. 
And  join  to  raise 
A  grateful  song. 

Earth !  hear  thy  Maker's  voice. 

The  greot  Redeemer  own ; 
Believe,  obey,  rejoice, 

Bright  is  the  promised  crown. 
Cast  down  thy  pride. 
Thy  sin  deplore. 
And  bow  before 
The  Crucified. 


And  when  in  power  He  comely 

0  may  our  native  land. 
From  all  its  rending  tombs. 
Send  forth  a  glonons  band. 
A  countless  throng, 
Ever  to  sing. 
To  Heaven's  high  King, 
Salvation's  song. 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ASTB. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  ScieDoes 
was  founded  at  Boston,  1780,  and  was  the  seocmd 
institution  of  its  class  in  the  country.  Its  objects, 
as  expressed  in  its  charter,  are  ^^  to  promote  and 
enooorage  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of 
America,  and  of  the  natural  history  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  detennine  the  nses  to  which  the  va- 
rious natural  productions  of  the  country  may  be 
applied,  to  promote  and  encourage  medical  ^fis- 
coveries,  mathematical  disquisitions,  philosonhical 
inquiries  and  experiments,  meteorological  and 
geographical  observations  and  improvements  in 
agriculture,  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce; 
and,  in  fine,  to  cultivate  every  art  and  sdenoe 
which  may  tend  to  advance  the  interest,  honor, 
dignity,  and  happiness  of  a  free,  independent,  and 
virtuous  people. 

The  number  of  members  cannot  be  less  than 
forty  or  more  than  two  hundred,  and  four  stated 
meetings  are  to  be  held  every  year. 

The  Presidency  of  the  institution  has  been  held 
in  succession  by  the  following  eminent  gentlemen : 
James  Bowdoin,  John  Adams,  Edwani  A.  Holy- 
oke,  John  Q.  Adams,  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  and 
John  Pickering,  all  of  whom  have  been  already 
noticed  in  these  pages.  We  have  also  spoken  of 
Count  Rumford,*  whose  foundation  by  bequest  (tf 
a  fund,  in  the  control  of  tlie  Academy,  for  the 
encouragement  of  researches  in  heat  and  light,  has 
been  of  material  service  in  advancing  its  objects. 
The  first  volume  of  Memoirs  was  published  in 
1786.  Four  volumes  have  since  appeared,  aU  of  a 
uniform  quarto  size.  Among  the  contributors  we 
meet  with  the  names  of  President  Kirkland,  J.  E. 
Worcester,  Nnttall  the  ornithologist,  Dr.  Holyc^e, 
James  Bowdoin,  President  Willard,  and  Professor 
Williams  of  Harvard,  James  Wintbrop,  Jeremy 
Belknap,  Caleb  Gannett,  Edward  Wi^lesworth, 
NoahWebster,Theophilus  Parsons,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
M^Kean,  President  of  Bowdoin  College,  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch,  Professor  John  Farrar,  Thaddens  Mason 
Harris,  Benjamin  Pierce,  John  Pickering,  and 
David  H.  Storer.  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  is  at  pre- 
sent the  presiding  oflScer  of  the  society.  A 
donation  of  $10,000  has  been  recently  received 
fh)m  the  executors  of  the  late  Samuel  Appleton, 
being  part  of  a  fund  bequeathed  by  that  gentle- 
man to  public  objects. 

SIMON  OREENLEAF. 
Tins  eminent  legal  writer  was  born  In  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  December  5,  1783.  His  father  was 
a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary  anuy,  and  on  his 
mother's  side  he  was  connected  with  the  family 
of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Parsons.  While  he  wo» 
yet  quite  young,  his  father  removed  to  Maine,  and 
when  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  he  entered  as  a 
law  student  the  office  of  Ezekiel  Whitman,  Esq., 
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of  New  Gloucester— since  Chief  Ja^^ice  of  Maine 
— where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1806  he 
married,  and  began  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
Standish,  Maine,  whence,  after  a  residence  of  six 
monthn,  he  removed  to  Gray,  where  he  remained 
twelve  years.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Portland. 
In  1820,  upon  Maine  becoming  a  state,  and  the 
establislmient  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Re{K)rter  of  its  decisions.  He  held  that 
office  until  1832,  when  he  was  superseded  by  a 
political  opponent.  His  reports,  and  especially 
the  Liter  volumes,  are  considered  by  the  profession 
models  of  judicial  reports.  He  was  at  this  time 
one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Maine  bar,  and  had  an 
extensive  practice.  He  remained  in  Portland  one 
year  afterwards,  and  in  1833,  upon  the  death  of 
Professor  Ashmun,  he  was  appointed  Royal  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  in  the  Dane  Law  School,  which 
office  he  held  until  1846,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Dane  Professorship,  tlien  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Judge  Story.  He  held  this  professorship 
but  two  years,  when,  in  1848,  his  failing  strength 
becoming  wholly  unequal  to  its  accumulated  and 
poorly  requited  labors,  he  resigned  the  place.  His 
release  from  care  and  toil  was  followed  by  an  im- 
mediate amendment  of  his  health ;  and  he  was 
enabled  to  devote  himself  to  the  preparation  of 
his  law  books. 

The  Law  School  at  Cambridge  is  indebted  for  its 
success  to  no  one  of  its  many  able  profes^rs  more 
than  to  Mr.  Greenleaf.  Before  Judge  Story  and 
Mr.  Greenleaf  united  their  labors,  it  hjid  been  made 
a  resjiectable  school  by  the  eftbrts  of  Stearns  and 
Ashmun.  The  evtendeil  and  well  deserved  repu- 
tation of  Judge  Story  as  a  jurist  and  a  profound 
lawyer,  attracted  large  numbers  of  young  men  to 
the  school,  and  by  l^s  glow  and  fervor,  he  awakened 
in  them  a-'pirations  for  tlie  higher  attainments  of 
the  profession ;  but  it  was  the  gentle  and  affection- 
ate, yet  decided  and  controlling,  manner  of  Mr. 
Greenleaf,  who  had  always  tlie  directi(m  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  school,  and  for  many  months 
in  each  year  during  the  absence  of  Judge  Story 
at  Washington,  and  on  his  circuits,  its  entire  con- 
trol and  management  and  instruction,  which, 
connected  with  the  respect  which  his  extensive 
learning,  his  extraordinary  aptness  to  teach,  and 
his  power  of  attracting  and  holding  the  attention 
of  the  students,  kept  the  young  men  together, 
satisfied  and  harmonious.  Bv  ml  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  bo  his  pupils,  his  death  is  felt 
as  a  personal  loss. 

Before  coining  to  Cambridge,  Mr.  Greenleaf 
was  an  author  oif  law  books.  Besides  his  report-*, 
nine  volumes  in  number,  he  published  in  1821  a 
volume  of  over-ruled  cases;  in  1842  the  first 
vcl  jnie  of  his  work  on  Evidence ;  in  1846  the 
second  volume;  and  in  1853  the  third  and  con- 
cluding volume.  The  first  volume  has  reached  the 
seventh  edition ;  the  second,  the  fourth ;  and  the 
tliird,  the  second  e<lition.  In  1846  he  published 
an  aimotated  edition  of  Cruise's  Digest  of  Real 
Law.  Of  his  position  as  a  iaw  writer,  a  distin- 
guished judge  lias  said :  ^^  Among  those  eminent 
lawyers  who  have  never  held  judicial  station,  the 
name  and  opinion  of  Mr.  Greenleaf  stand  highest 
as  authority  in  all  matters  of  law.  He  gained  this 
high  position  by  incessant  and  devoted  labor  in 
his  profession.''  He  also  published  in  1846  a  ! 
volume  entitled,  Au  Examination  <^  the  Tetti^  ' 


mony  of  the  Four  Bodngelista  hy  the  Rules  of 
Bcidenee  administered  in  the  Courts  of  Justice, 
with  an  Account  of  the  Trial  of  Jesus,  The  pre- 
paration of  this  was  begun  as  early  as  1817,  and 
it  has  been  republished  in  England. 

Besides  these  works,  he  published  others  of  less 
size  and  importance,  and  of  more  temporary 
value,  and  he  also  contributed  notunfreqnently  to 
periodical  literature. 

Ho  was  never  a  politician.  He  was  once  elected 
to  the  Maine  legislature,  but  there  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  amendments  of  the  statute  law  of 
the  state. 

He  was  an  upright  man  and  a  devout  Christian. 
His  death  was  sudden.  He  retired  to  rest  in  per- 
fect health;  was  soon  seen  to  be  ailing;  meoical 
aid  was  called,  but  before  it  arrived  he  had  gone 
to  his  long  sleep.  He  left  the  wife  of  his  youth  a 
widow ;  and  of  a  large  family  of  children,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters  survive  him.^ 


BEVERLEY  TUCKEB, 

The  son  of  the  eminent  jurist,  St.  George  Tucker, 
was  bom  at  Matoax,  Virginia,  Sept.  6,  1784. 
He  was  educated  at  Williamsburgh,  where  his 
father  took  up  his  residence  in  the  son's  child- 
hood. Having  completed  his  course  at  William 
and  Mary,  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  law ; 
married  in  1809,  and  removed  to  Charlotte 
county,  where  he  resided  till  his  removal  to  Mis- 
souri in  1815,  of  which  state  he  became  a  resi- 
dent, and  where  he  was  appointed  judge. 


v^  y^c^^ 


He  passed  fifteen  years  in  the  West,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Virginia.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1834, 
he  was  elected  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
professorship  of  law  in  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, which  he  held  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  a  summer  tour  in  the  state  at  Winchester,  Au- 
gust 26, 1851. 

The  writings  of  Judge  Tucker  are,  his  *work  on 
Pleading,  his  lectures  on  Government,  his  three 
novel*  of  George  Baloombe,  the  Partisan  Leader, 
and  Grertmde,  and  his  contributions  to  the  South- 
ern Review.  He  had  begun  shortly  iKjfore  his 
death  a  life  of  his  relative,  John  Randolph,  and 
also  left  among  his  unfinished  MSS.  parts  of  a 
dramatic  pixxluction. 

We  are  iudebted  to  a  letter  from  his  intimate 
friend  WiUiam  Gilmore  Simms,  for  the  follow- 
ing familiar  notices  of  his  character  and  writings. 
^^  He  was  a  brave  old  Virginia  gentleman,  a  stem 
States  Right  Doctrinaire,  intense  of  feeling,  jea- 
lous of  right,  and  with  an  eager  sense  of  wrong  and 
injury.  He  was  jealous  as  a  politician,  like  his 
brother  John  Randolph,  and  had  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  that  fiery  politician,  as  his 
speech  at  the  Nashville  Convention  witnesses, 
where  his  invective,  more  elaborate  and  polished 
than  that  of  Randolph,  was  quite  as  terrible.    Hia 


*  We  are  indebted  for  this  notice  to  the  obitnarr  of  the 
American  Almanac  for  186ft.  It  Is  evidently  prepand  by  one 
who  knew  Judge  Qroeuleaf,  and  wo  have  preserved  its  1«&« 
guage  euUre. 
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political  tenets  ai*e  folly  displayed  in  his  Lectm*e3 
on  Government. 

^^  In  his  style  I  regard  him  as  one  of  the  best 
prose  winters  in  the  United  States,  at  once  rich, 
flowing,  and  classical ;  ornate  and  cupious,yet  pure 
and  chaste ;  full  of  energy,  yet  fuU juf  giace ;  in- 
tense, yet  stately;  passionate,  yet^ever  with  a 
forfeiture  of  dignity. 

"  His  novel  of  George  Balcombeisabold,  highly 
spirited,  and  very  graceful  border  story,  true  to  the 
life,  a  fine  picture  of  society  and  manners  on  the 
frontier — animated  and  full  of  interest.  It  lacked 
color  or  warmth  of  tone,  wanting  the  softening 
effects  of  fancy,  though  not  without  imagination. 
ReaH)n  was  his  predominant  faculty.  There  was 
a  sternness  in  his  writings,  a  directness  and  an  in- 
tensity, which  show  the  author  disdainful  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  object  of  all  the  fiowei*s  of  the  way- 
side. When  he  deals  with  the  pathetic,  he  rather 
sports  with  it.  This  is  the  one  chief  qualification 
of  the  merits  of  the  book,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  of  American  novels  as  a  narrative  of  ac- 
tion and  the  delineation  of  mental  power." 

The  Partisan  Leader*  is  a  curious  anticipative 
political  history,  published  in  1887 ;  the  scene  is 
laid  in  Virginia  in  1849,  twelve  years  ahead. 
Van  Buren  is  represented  in  his  third  presiden- 
tial term  at  the  head  of  a  consohdatcd  govern- 
ment, with  the  fonns  of  a  republic  and  the  powere 
of  a  monarchy.  The  Southern  states,  with  the 
exception  of  Vii'ginia,  have  seceded.  Its  design 
•was  to  show  what  the  novelist  thought  fit  to 
su{>pose  the  probable  effects  of  the  Van  Buren 
party  continuing  in  power,  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Constitution,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and 
tlie  conflict  of  small  Rei)ublics  which  would  fol- 
low. 

Gertrude^  an  original  norel,  appeared  in  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  for  1844-45. 

Of  Professor  Tucker's  discharge  of  his  collecre  du- 
ties at  William  and  Mary,  we  learn  from  Pi-ofessor 
Totten  that  his  force  of  character  "made  a  strong 
impression  on  the  minds  of  his  pu])i1s.    The  greater 

Eart  adopted  his  views  on  all  subjects  in  which 
6  instructed  them.  He  had  an  original  and 
what  i^ight  be  called  an  executive  mind.  He 
was  exceedingly  happy  in  his  illustrations,  and 
seldom  presented  the  most  common  idea  in  the 
same  form  with  others.  His  conversation  had  in 
consequence  an  unusual  attraction.  He  had  a 
wann  heart,  was  cordially  loved  by  his  friends, 
and  as  cordially  hated  by  his  enemies. 

"  Christianity  occupied  his  attention  greatly  in 
his  later  yeai*s.  He  wrote  down  his  seasonings 
as  he  advanced  in  the  investigation.  He  gave  me 
these  papers  to  i^ad,  and  I  was  nmch  interested 
in  tracing  the  progress  of  a  powerf\il  and  original 
intellect  in  its  course  from  doubt  to  the  most 
child-like  confiding  faith.  For  many  years  pre- 
ceding his  death,  he  was  a  devout  and  exemplary 
Christian.'t 

HENRY  COLMAN. 

Hkxry  Colman,  a  prominent  writer  on  agricul- 
ture, was  born  in  Boston,  September  12,  1785. 
After  completing  his  collegiate  course  at  Dart- 


^  The  PartlMn  Leader,  a  Talo  of  tbo  Future,  bv  Edward  Wil- 
Uam  Sydney.  Wo^hin^rton  Citv.    James  Cuxtou,'lS87. 
t  M:3.  Letter  of  Prof  8l!as  I'otten,  March  15, 1656. 


month  in  1805,  he  studied  theology,  and  was 
ordained  June  17,  1807,  minister  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Hingham,  where  he  was  idso 
engaged  as  the  teacher  of  a  school.  In  1820  he 
resigned  his  charge  and  removed  to  Boston,  where 
he  remained,  principally  employed  as  a  teach^, 
until  February,  1825,  when  he  removed  to  Salem 
to  take  charge  of  a  new  Unitarian  church  and 
congregation  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
securing  his  services.  He  remained  in  this  place, 
performing  its  functions  with  great  acceptability, 
and  increasing  his  already  extensive  reputation 
as  a  preacher,  until  his  resignation  in  consequence 
of  ill  health,  December,  1881. 


Mr.  Colman  now  established  himself  on  a  farm 
on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  and  gave  his 
whole  attention  to  his  favorite  pursuit  of  agricul- 
ture. The  reputation  of  his  experiments  and  suc- 
cessful culture,  and  of  his  contributions  to  agri- 
cultural journals,  became  extended,  and  on  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  conunissioner  by 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  oflSce  by  Govenior  Everett. 

Mr.  Colman  pursued  the  duties  of  this  trust  with 
unwearied  energy  and  industry,  fmd  after  an  ex- 
tensive tour  thn)u<rlH)ut  tlie  state,  and  the  pubU- 
cation  of  several  lieports,  in  the  autumn  of  1W2 
sailed  for  Europe  to  continue  his  investigations. 
The  ensuing  six  years  were  passed  in  a  tour  through 
Great  Britain  and  the  C(mtinent,  the  results  oif 
wliich  were  given  to  the  public  on  his  return  in 
1848  in  his  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  of 
France^  Belgium^  Holland^  and  Switzerland ; 
European  Agriculture  and  Rural  Fcomnny,  two 
volumes ;  and  European  Life  and  Manners  %n  Let^ 
ters  to  Friends^  two  volumes,  works  which  exhibit 
to  advantage  his  powci*s  as  a  writer  as  well  as 
observer. 

In  1849  Mr.  Colman  returned  to  Europe  in  the 
hope  of  restoring  his  health,  which  had  now  be- 
come nmch  impaired.  The  result  was  unsuccess- 
ful, as  his  death  occurred. soon  after  his  arrival,  at 
Islington,  on  the  14th  of  August. 

In  addition  to  his  agricultural  works  Mr.  Col- 
man was  the  author  of  two  volumes  of  sermons, 
published  during  the  period  of  his  active  ministe- 
rial labors. 

HENBY  LEE. 

Henbt  Lee,  the  author  of  a  spirited  work  on 
Napoleon,  and  of  a  pungent  volume  on  Jefferson, 
was  the  son  of  General  Henry  Lee  of  the  Revo- 
lution, by  his  first  wife  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Philip  Tredwell  Lee,  who  was  long  a 
member  of  the  King^s  Council,  and  the  elder 
brother  of  the  two  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Ricbai*d  Henry  Lee  and  Francis 
Lightfoot  Lee,  of  Dr.  Arthur  Lee,  who  ser\e<l  his 
country  during  the  Revolution  in  several  diplo- 
matic appointments,  and  of  William  Lee,  who 
was  an  alderman  of  London  when  that  struggle 
commenced,  but  who  heartily  joined  his  brothers 
in  maintaining  it,  and  afterwards  became  the 
American  Minister  at  the  Hague. 


SAMUEL  O,  DRAKE. 
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Henry  Loe  waa  bom  at  Stratfiird,  Westniore- 
tamlCouDty,  Virginia,  1TB7,  in  the  some  roomdis- 
tinguistied  aa  the  birtliplace  of  two  of  the  Bigners 
of  the  Ueclsratiiia  jast  mentioned.  He  was  edu- 
cated Ht  Williaiu  and  Marj,  where  he  became  an 
eicelleiit  Latin  ectiolar,  and  developed  a  tast«  for 
letters  which  accompanied  him  through  Ufe. 
During  the  war  of  1S12  be  was  appointed  by 
Madison  a  Miyor  in  the  twelfth  regiment,  de- 
signed chiefly  for  interior  defence,  but  Boon  went 
to  the  Canadian  frontier  as  Aide  to  General  Wil- 
kinson, and  afterwards  serrcd  General  Izard  in 
the  same  capacity. 

On  liis  retnrn  Avnn  Canada  he  met  the  late 
Edinburgh  Reviewer,  Jeffrey,  in  New  York,  then 
ot  the  lieight  of  his  reputation.  They  were  both 
posseftteil  of  brilliant  coDversatioiud  powers,  and 
their  meeting  was  tlie  delight  of  the  many  enter- 
tainments wtiere  they  came  together. 

At  tlie  close  of  the  war,  MiHor  Lee  retired  from 
the  army,  and  niarried  UJaa  Ann  M'Carty,  whose 
estate  aqjoined  his  own  paternal  Straiford,  where 
he  lived  man;  years,  more  devoted  to  hunting 
than  fanning ;  when  only  the  odd  hours  of  good 
days,  and  Wie  dull  ones  of  wet  weather,  were 
amused  with  books.  The  correspondent  to  whom 
wo  are  indebted  for  these  details  of  his  life,  men- 
tions as  an  anecdote  of  his  skill  with  the  rifle, 
that  he  has  of^en  killed  two  wild  ducks  at  one 
shot,  hy  firing  ns  they  sw.im  slowly  by  each 
other  exactly  as  their  necks  came  within  tiio 
range  of  a  single  ball. 

He  was  first  impelled  to  literary  labor  by 
Jndge  William  Johnson's  Life  of  General  Greene. 
That  work  was  deemed  by  him  so  unjust  to  his 
father's  fame,  and  that  of  his  brave  legion,  that 
be  resolved  u>  defend  both,  which  he  did  with 
aucce.^  in  an  octavo  volume  entitled,  Cantpaigm 
»/•  1782  in  the  Carolina**  published  in  1824. 
Mi^or  Lee  having  been  hy  educati<m  and  convic- 
tion attached  to  the  Fetleral  school,  was  politi- 
oolly  proscribed  by  the  dominant,  so  called,  demo- 
cratic party.  On  the  nomination  of  Jackson, 
however,  who  had  in  1812  opposed  tliia  proscrip- 
tion, he  became  one  of  tlie  most  influential  advo- 
cates for  his  election,  in  a  series  of  essays  which 
he  published  in  his  behalf. 

He  was  appointed  by  Jackson  as  Consul  at 
Algiers,  whither  he  proceeded  in  1629,  but  his 
ap)iointment  not  having  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  he  did  not  remain  there  a  year.  His  clas- 
sical recollections  induced  him  to  visit  Itily  on 
his  way  home,  and  in  Rome  ho  saw  Madame 
Mfire,  the  mother  of  Napoleon.  His  lively  im- 
pressions of  the  Italian  camptugos  of  the  latter, 
and  his  admiriLtion  for  the  hero,  induced  him  to 
attempt  a  vindication  of  hia  character  from  slan- 
der, and  an  adet[uat«  record  of  his  deeds.  He 
was  delayed  in  the  evecution  of  this  congeninl 
task  hy  tne  necessity  ho  found  himself  under  of 
discharging  a  raore  private  and  sacred  one.  He 
again  entered  the  field  us  the  defender  of  his 
father's  metnorv  from  assaults  in  the  published 
writings  of  Jefferson,  and  wrote  his  OhMi^atioia 
on  tht  Writingt  of  Thama*  Jefertmi,  published 


in  New  York  in  1632*  As  a  oontrovermal  work 
this  was  written  with  ability,  Its  ailments  se- 
curing the  admiration  of  Judge  Marshall.  The 
"  Observations"  made  their  mark.ond  have  never 
been  directly  answered,  tliough  Tucker's  Life  of 
Jefferson  touches  on  the  topics  involved.  In  1846 
it  wa.4  republished  with  additional  not£0  meeting 
Tucker's  remarks,  by  C.  C.  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Powha- 

Aiter  completing  this  work,  M^jor  Lee  devoted 
himself  to  what  he  designed  to  be  a  Life  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  and  the  first  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris  and  New  York  with  that  title  in 
183B,t  bringing  the  narrative  to  the  year  1708.  An 
appendix  of  nearly  half  the  volomo  is  occupied 
with  an  nrgnmenlative  esamination  of  the  posi- 
tions of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  History  of  Uona- 

Leedied  before  asecond  volume  was  oompletcd 
at  Paris,  January  30,  ISST.t  After  his  deatlt, 
the  first  volume  and  t!ie  additional  matter  which 
he  hod  prepared,  were  published  in  a  large  octavo 
in  London  and  Paris,  with  the  title,  The  Life  of 
Ifapcleaii  Banaparte,  (Wft  to  the  Ptaee  of  Tolen- 
tine,  and  the  elote  of  hii  Mnt  Campaign  in 
Italy. 

Ricn*HD  nKNRT  Lbh,  the  author  of  the  Uvea 
of  his  great  grandfather,  R.  H.  Lee,  and  of  bia 
great  uncle.  Dr.  Arthur  Lee,  is  the  son  of  tho  late 
Trodwcll  Lee,  of  Loudon  County,  and  Flora,  the 
second  daughter  of  Colonel  Philip  Tredwell  Lee, 
of  Stratford,   Va.      He  studied  law,  and  after 

ETHCtising  in  the  profe>sion  a  few  ;^ears,  betook 
imself  to  the  more  congenial  pursuit  of  letters, 
and  is  now  a  Professor  in  Waahington  College, 
Pennsylvania. 


SAMUEL  O.  DRAKE. 

SAHiTEt.  G.  Dbakb  was  horn  October  11, 1798, 
at  Pittsfield,  N.  II.  He  was  educated  at  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  neighborhood,  at  that  time 
held  only  during  a  few  winter  months.  At  the 
ago  of  twenty  he  became  a  district  school  teacher, 


t  The  LIfa  et  Iha  Emperor  Nwoteon.  «llb  lui  AppcndU. 
(wnUlnlni;  wi  EumlrutioD  of  9lr  Walter  BoMI'i  "  Life  uf  N>- 
polftDD  BoDftparte;"  ood  a  iHlk«  of  (be  prlnolpal  error*  at 
oUier  WTiisr*.  rMpactlnfc  bli  chinctcr  txA  condntt  Bj  H. 
Loa.    Vol.  I.   Nsw  York  ;  Cbulet  de  Bebr.   ISSB.  W«  »■  not 

oetTsd  b;  tmlaent  FranebiiMO,  u  the  Duke  of  Buuno.  irlth 
ETWt  AiTor.  Ganenl  Nifilsi,  Iba  inUior  of  [b«  FaDlnnilu 
OunMlgitt.  cnmnwndBd  Itblghly, 

%  Tba  fiillowliig  ootlM  of  tali  dcaUi  aiipewad  In  ffoMftunM 
(nri>)  JThhihw  ■!  Iba  Uma  :— 

■-  Dailh  of  IWor  amrr  Lm.  utbor  of  the  Lift  of  Nopolnm, 
*o,  iK.    Tbl*  dMIngDlihed  Amarlcan  bM  fblleB  •  Tlcilm  to 


cemnJIeited 

ed  mtallMU 
the  IIMrUur. 


B  nf  life,  ud  In  the  fan  vigor  of  a  wf  II  cplHvat- 
r1ehe»  of  which  have  alrpadr  oonlilbuttd  lo 
f  the  iRa.  bit  untiring  iHldullr  hw  been  »id- 
In  the  nmmlsing  cxittr  In  which  lils  hiipefdl 
mncb  plesanre  uw  him  ftal  adTanclne. 


*  Tba  Cainpal 

Iftterlol  add  ori  _____ 

Uad  an  anpaDdln  of  original  doeamanti  relatlnii  to  tbe  h 
Rj  of  tba  BaTolntlon.    B7H.LM.    FbUa.    ISIA    Bra. 
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whioh  he  wus  engaged  for  I 


been  lung  and  faTunibly  cumiected. 

His  kljors  as  an  antiqiiaritin  commenced  in 
1824,  OS  editor  of  a  reprint  of  Colonel  Church's 
History  of  King  Pliiltp's  War,  of  which  we  have 
already  epolien.  Tliis  was  folluwod  in  1683  by 
the  Indian  Biography,'  nnd  in  1888  by  Tho 
B"ok  qf  the  Iiidiaiii,or  a  Biography  andHUtory 
of  the  Iiidiani  of  North  America,  a  work  of 
niDch  reiKOrch  and  information,  the  |>opulnr  fuc- 
c«ss  of  whivti  i$  voucjied  for  Uy  uio  eleven  editiund 
which  have  been  published.t 

In  1636  Hr.  Drake  published  a  number  of  oon- 
temporary  narmtive:»  of  the  early  colonial  wars, 
withthetille,  The  Old  Indian  Chnmiele.  In  1839 
be  prepared  Indian  Captitiliei,  a  volnme  of  the 
oricinii]  luuTfttiTes  of  the  aufferers. 

In  1B47  the  New  England  ffitforieal  and 
Oeneatngieal  liegi*ttr  was  coininencod  by  Mr. 
Drake,  by  whom  it  is  still  conducted,  under  the 
Mupic«8  of  a  society  of  a  similar  title.  It  baa 
already  done  much  for  family  and  local  history. 

In  1862  Mr.  Drake  commenced  the  pnblicution 
of  bis  chief  work,  Th£  History  of  Boitim.  It 
will  form  when  comjjletcd  (as  is  anticipated  with- 
in the  present  ,vcnr).  a  large  octavo,  profusely  ii- 
Instrotcd  with  [Hirtriiiis,  autograplis,  and  views  of 
buildings  and  localities.  It  is  a  work  of  great  re- 
search,  and  contains  much  original  infomtntion, 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  early  discovery  of 
the  New  England  const,  which  has  already  been 
of  service  to  writers  as  well  as  readers  of  history. 

HESBY  H.  BB\CKENRIDOR 

HiNRT  M.  Bhackssbidde  is  the  son  of  the  author 
of  Modern  Cliivatrv,  and  was  bom  in  Pittsburg 
the  llih  of  May,  itSfl.  His  fothcr  discovered  iu 
him  verv  early  indications  of  sopcrior  intellect, 
and  resolved  to  give  his  personal  att«ntion  to  its  | 
coltivntjon.  The  conrse  of  education  was  begun 
•linoot  in  infancy,  by  himself  with  the  as^istnnce  of 
others;  andaflerten  years  of  age,  excepting  about 
■ix  months  at  the  Pitcsbnrgh  aiadeniy,  aniT  about 
the  same  length  of  time  at  Jefferson  Cnltego,  the 
OiiUKO  of  instruction  was  strictly  private.  At 
■even  years  of  age  he  was  consigned  to  the  charge 
uf  a  gentleman  who  visited  Louiuona,  and  placed 
at  a  French  school  at  St.  Genevieve,  in  Upper 
Louisiana,  for  the  pur|Hise  of  learning  the  French 
vernacularly.  This  was  so  successful  (hat  in  less 
than  sis  ii:onrhs  he  had  forgotten  the  English  en- 
Urely.  Various  causes  prevented  his  being  re- 
stored to  his  home  until  near  ten  yean  of  age. 
It  was  at  this  time,  Mr.  Brackenridge  states  in  his 


"  Recollections,"  that  his  education  commenced  in 
earnest.  A  little  table  was  assigned  him  in  his 
fatlier's  private  study,  and  instruction  partly  given 
by  his  parent  and  partly  by  tutors  under  his  di- 
rection. Perhaps  the  grontest  advantage  to  him 
was  derived  from  the  continual  intercourse  with  a 
man  of  quick  intellect  and  learning,  who  possessed 
a  bappj  method  of  commnnicating  knowledge  on 
all  subjects. 


ftti^t-'-l^t*'^^)^ 


On  the  appointment  of  his  father  to  the  ta- 
preme  bencn  of  the  stAte,  yonng  Brockenridge, 
then  fifteen  yeare  of  age,  was  placed  for  two  yean 

the  office  of  prothociotary  or  olerk  of  the  oourt. 


■ppwnd  In  lUl.    Bf«k  p 


Hia 

range  of  reading  and  general  infonnation  wasEJn- 
gnlarly  extenuve  for  his  age,  and  his  mind  re- 
markably prewxaous,  although  hia  proficiency  in 
the  ancient  classics  and  in  mathematics  was  not 
eijnal  to  lus  other  attainments ;  this  was  owing  to 
not  having  earned  the  study  of  tliem  into  inaturer 
years,  and  the  too  great  variety  of  his  other  stu- 
dies. He  had  imbibed  their  quintessence,  how- 
ever, without  the  labor  of  digesting  them  inbnlk; 
thus  forming  his  taste  on  the  tinest  models  ancient 
and  modem. 

At  the  ago  nf  twenty  Mr.  Brackenridge  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  as  a  well  grounded  lawyer. 
After  this  he  repaired  to  the  residence  of  bis  father 
in  Carlisle,  where,  under  bis  directions,  be  con- 
tinued for  a  year  or  more  to  apply  himself  to  the  law 
of  equity  and  maritime  law,  intending  to  qoaUly 
himsclf  for  practice  in  Baltimore.  On  going  to 
that  city  he  entered  the  ofSoe  of  a  practitioner 
in  chancery;  he  also  attended  the  coulIk,  wiicre 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  able  law- 
yers who  then  flourished  at  ttiatbar.  His  youth, 
want  of  means  to  enable  liim  to  "  bide  his  time," 
and  the  great  numbers  who  occupied  over;  branch 
of  the  profession,  discouraged  him  from  attempt- 
ing the  practice  without  provioos  exercise  of  uis 
faculties  on  some  more  humble  stage.  Hearing 
that  there  was  but  one  lawyer  in  the  town  of  8o- 
werdet,  ho  r^iaired  to  tbot  place,  and  at  onoetook 
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pT^-^ession  of  the  office  which  had  been  recently 
v.icrtted  by  the  death  of  the  other.  There  being 
Imt  two  lawyers  in  this  place  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  being  engaged  on  one  side  or  other  of  eveiy 
case,  thus  obtaining  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
his  faculties  which  had  been  denied  in  Baltimore. 
Tlie  business  was  not  so  great  as  to  deprive  him  of 
ample  leisure  for  reviewing  his  studies,  and  going 
ill  rough  a  course  of  historical  reading,  revising 
Gibbon,  Robertson,  Hume,  and  other  classicm 
English  writers.  He  had  made  some  progress  in 
Italian  and  German,  to  which  he  regularly  de- 
voted a  portion  of  his  time.  With  the  French 
literature  he  was  familiar.     A  year  was  thus 

{)assed  here  to  advantage,  when  he  received  a 
etter  from  a  friend  in  New  Orleans  who  had  been 
appointed  sheriff,  and  who  promised  a  very  tempt- 
ing opening  there  in  the  profession. 

In  the  spring  of  1810,  Mr.  Brockenridge  took 
his  departure  from  Pittsburgh  for  Upper  Lou- 
isiana, being  desirous  of  visiting  the  scenes  of  his 
infancy,  to  which  his  recollections  fondly  clung. 
Ho  was  most  kindly  received  at  St.  Genevieve  by 
the  family  in  which  he  had  lived ;  and  it  happen- 
ing to  be  the  court  week  became  engaged  in  several 
important  cases.  From  this  place  he  went  to  St. 
Louis  and  followed  the  spring  oircnit,  but  without 
changing  his  ultimate  determination  of  going  to 
the  south.  After  the  con  its  were  over,  instead 
of  taking  an  office  he  set  to  work  to  collect  mate- 
rials for  an  account  of  the  country.  These  formed 
a  scries  of  essays  published  in  the  only  newspaper 
of  the  country,  and  which  were  afterwards  used  as 
the  groundwork  of  his  volume  on  I^uisiana,  a 
work  spoken  of  in  high  terms  when  published  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1812,  two  years  afterwards.  Ho 
availed  himself,  while  at  St.  Louis,  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  improving  himself  in  the  Spanish  language 
under  an  excellent  teacher,  and  afterwards  made 
himself  master  of  it  in  Louisiana.  Being  addicted 
to  no  vices  and  few  pleasures,  he  found  abundance 
of  time  to  apply  to  study. 

In  the  autumn  of  1811,  Mr.  Brackenridge  de- 
scended the  river  to  New  Orleans  in  what  was 
called  a  keel-boat,  steam  not  being  then  in  use. 
It  was  not  more  than  a  month  or  two  after  his 
arrival  until  he  was  appointed  Deputy- AttorncT- 
Genoral  for  the  territory  of  Orleans,  afterwards 
State  of  Louisiana.  When  the  constitution  went 
into  operation  the  next  year  he  received  the  ap- 
j)ointment  of  District  Judge,  although  not  more 
than  twenty-three  years  of  age.  It  becjune  ne- 
cessary to  turn  his  attention  to  the  Spanish  law, 
the  Siete  Partidas^  and  to  the  Code  Civile  &c.,  all 
based  on  the  Roman  civil  law.  Here  a  wide  neld 
opened  before  him,  to  which  he  devoted  himself 
for  two  or  three  years  with  great  earnestness ;  at 
the  same  time  giving  a  large  portion  of  his  atten- 
tion to  Spanish  literature,  for  which  he  enjoyed 
the  best  opportunities.  He  acquired  the  language 
so  as  to  speak  and  write  it  with  fluency.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  war  of  18 1 2  he  corresponded 
with  the  general  government,  and  gave  important 
information  as  to  the  designs  of  the  enemy  and 
the  condition  of  the  country  for  defence.  In  1 814, 
in  the  month  of  September,  he  left  Ix>uisiana  on  a 
visit  to  Washington  on  an  invitation  to  engage  in 
a  diplomatic  capacity,  but  was  taken  ill  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  did  not  reach  the  seat  of  government 
until  after  peace  had  been  proclaimed.    His  re- 


ception by  Mr.  Madison  was  kind,  and  he  was 
introduced  by  him  to  Mr.  Monroe,  SecreUiry  of 
State,  to  whom  he  comumnicated  his  intentions  in 
his  favor.  In  Mr.  Monroe  he  afterwards  found, 
on  all  occasions,  a  wann  and  ardent  friend.  In 
f  the  meantime  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Balti- 
more. At  the  instance  of  a  bookseller  he  wrote 
a  popular  history  of  the  incidents  of  the  late  war, 
wnich  still  holds  its  place  after  pacing  through 
many  editions.  It  was  translated  into  French  and 
Italian  by  distinguished  authors. 

The  question  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  South  American  republics  being 
the  order  of  the  day,  Mr.  Brackenridge,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Clay,  took  an  active  part  in  their 
favor ;  he  made  numerous  translations  of  South 
American  papers,  and  wrote  for  the  newspapers  on 
the  su^ect.  But  his  principal  production  was  a 
pamphlet  of  a  hundred  pages,  being  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  by  an  "  American,"  addressed  to  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, then  President  of  the  United  States  This 
{>amphlet  was  immediately  repubhshed  in  £ng- 
and  in  the  "Pamphleteer;"  and  it  being  sup- 
posed to  express  the  views  of  ^le  American  go- 
vernment, the  Spanish  minister,  the  Duke  de  San 
Carlos,  employed  a  writer  to  prepare  a  reply. 
This  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Brackenridge  was  translated 
into  French  by  the  Abbe  du  Pradt,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Malines,  who  passed  a  high  enco- 
mium on  the  production. 

About  the  same  period  a  very  elaborate  disser- 
tation appeared  from  his  pen  in  Walsh's  Register 
in  support  of  the  views  of  the  administration  on 
the  subject  of  the  "  boundaries  of  Louisiana"  os 
described  in  the  treaty  of  cession  by  France  and 
Spain.  It  was  regarded  as  a  concluMve  argument 
on  the  American  side  of  the  question. 

The  government  in  1817  having  determined  to 
send  Commissioners  to  the  South  American  re- 
publics as  a  preliminary  step  to  their  recognition, 
Mr.  Brackenridge  received  the  appointment  of 
Secretary.  The  commission  sailed  in  the  Con- 
gress Frigate  in  December,  and  after  visiting  Bra- 
zil, Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  island  of  Margaritta, 
returned  to  New  York  in  1818.  Mr.  Bracken- 
ridge availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  col- 
lect information,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year 
published  his  Voyage  to  South  America  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  and  an  improved  edition  in  Lon- 
don the  year  after.  This  work  was  declared  by 
Humboldt  to  contain  "  an  extraordinary  mass  of 
information,  and  to  be  replete  with  philosophic 
views." 

This  experience  of  diplomacy  satisfied  him ;  he 
found  that  it  was  very  uncertain  as  a  pursuit  in 
tliis  country,  there  being  no  diplomatic  corps 
where  promotion  might  follow  merit,  as  in  the 
army  or  navy.  He,  therefore,  determined  to  pursue 
his  profession,  and  took  an  office  and  made  some 
successful  efforts  at  the  bar,  by  which  he  obtained 
reputation  but  no  regidar  business;  this  could 
only  have  been  the  result  of  time  where  the  prac- 
tice was  already  monopolized.  Popularity,  how- 
ever, had  been  obtained ;  he  was  twice  elected  to 
represent  the  city  in  the  state  legislature:  but 
this  oidy  rendered  mere  professional  success  more 
distant.  His  speech  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of 
conscience,  in  the  debate  on  what  was  called  "  the 
Jew  Bill,"  which  was  published,  added  to  his 
reputation.    Aj;  the  same  time  he  published  an 
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eUbomto  nrgnmcnt  on  the  powers  of  the  Court 
of  Equity,  to  compel  a  witness  to  disclose  fftcts 
on  a  bill  of  discovery  to  be  need  in  another 
state,  there  being  do  means  to  coerce  his  testi- 
moity.  This  case  hoa  been  eiiice  provided  for  by 
nn  express  act  of  Congress,  The  want  of  succeis  ' 
in  obtjuning  clients  b^n  to  render  him  impa- 
tient, and  he  thonriit  of  the  new  conntriea  to  the 
vreat  and  south,  which  offered  a  more  immediate 
jiroepcct  of  occn]mtioii.  About  this  time  the 
tivntj  of  cession  of  Florida  was  negotiated,  pre- 
'entinga  newopeningwhere  the  conrse  woola  bo 
clear  to  him.  On  consulting  with  Mr.  Monroe 
and  Mr.  Adams  lie  received  assn ranees  from  those 
j-entlemen  that  he  would  bo  remembered  in  Uie 
orgtmizntion  of  the  territorial  government.  He 
accordiii(;ly  proceeded  to  St.  Louis  in  the  fall  of 
1620,  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Florida  in  the 
spring,  at  which  time  the  American  government 
would  take  |i09»e»sion  of  the  new  acquisition. 

In  April,  1621,  lie  took  passage  in  a  steamboat 
for  New  Orleans,  and  on  his  way  overtook  Gene- 


wnrds  to  act  as  governor.  The  boat  in  which  he 
bad  taken  passage  having  been  disabled,  he  and  his 
anite  were  tmnsierred  to  the  one  which  had  over- 
taken it.  TheGcniTnl  pentfor  Mr.  Brackenridge 
and  requested  him  to  join  his  military  and  diplo- 
matic fainity  in  the  capacity  of  a  volunteer,  his  I 
services  as  a  civilian,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  languages,  lieing  a  desidera- 
tum in  this  jiarty.  He  accordingly  accompanied 
the  general  to  Fen<uico1a,  and  rendered  him  voln- 
ablo  assistance  as  svcrelory,  negotiator,  and  coun- 
sellor. Tlint  the  General  was  well  satisfied  with 
these  services  will  appear  fh)m  the  following  letter, 
written  from  the  first  stage  after  his  departure 
from  Florida. 

ILiKiTiu,  Oclobei  S.  1871. 

Deir  Sin, — I  had  a  great  desire  to  havclind  a  few 
minutes'  private  conversation  with  you  herore  I  left 
Penearols.  but  this,  from  the  basinees  with  which  I 
wu  Burruuiided.  was  prevented  me. 

I  hnd  a  wish  pcrMtnntIv  to  say  to  yon,  the  gmti- 
tnde  I  feci  for  the  nid  I  liave  received  from  you  in 
the  organ izal ion  nn<l  luiminietrBtion  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  know  if  there  was  anything  in  which  I 
could  render  yuu  any  aerrice.  As  you  have  made 
Pensacola  vour  reeidence  you  eaa  render  much  good 
to  the  public  aod  to  yourself  in  a  public  capacity. 
And  as  fur  ns  my  influence  «ill  extend  it  will  afford 
me  much  plco^nre  in  using  it  in  your  behalf.  I 
therefore  will  be  grateful  to  receive  a  letter  from 
you  oddrcu^  to  me  nt  Nashville,  TenncMee,  stating 
whether  you  would  prefer  a  seat  in  the  judiciary  or 
any  otiier  office  in  the  Floridaa  that  would  enable 
you  to  do  (be  duties  and  punuc  the  practice  of  the 
taw.  It  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  forward  to 
Dr.  Bronniigh  letters  in  your  behalf  to  obtain  aueh 
appointment  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  you.  I 
therefore  retiuest  you  to  write  to  me  on  this  subject. 

Having  left  the  administration  of  the  goTernment 
in  charge  of  Colonel  Walton,  for  whom  1  have  formed 
a  friendship,  my  dear  air.  permit  me  to  ask  of  you 
your  aid  to  him  and  his  situation,  ■  responaible  one, 
and  1  linvc  a  great  desire  that  he  may  administer  the 
government  satisfactDrily  to  the  nation  and  with 
credit  to  himself. 

Accept,  my  i!onr  sir,  a  tender  of  my  sincere  regard 
and  unfeigned  frienilsliip. 

Yoara,         AUDIEW  Jacksok. 


In  May,  1821,  Mr.  Brackenridge  reoeived  th« 
appointment  of  United  Stales  Judge  for  the  West- 
em  District  of  Florida,  which  office  he  continued 
to  fill  for  more  than  ten  years  to  the  general  sa- 
tisfaction. In  1SS2  General  Jackson  superseded 
all  the  judges  of  the  territories  on  the  plan  of 
making  room  for  political  partisans.  Mr.  Brack- 
enridge  having  married  a  lady  of  Philadeliihia,  in 
whose  right  he  held  a  volnahle  tract  of  land  nn 
the  Pennsylvania  Canal  near  Rtlsburgh,  removed 
to  that  place,  where  he  now  resides.  He  became 
an  active  poUtician,  made  speeches,  and  published 
pamphlets  and  articles  (or  the  reviews  and  ^ew^• 
papers.  In  18S4  he  published  the  Gist  volume  of 
liis  RecoUeetioni  of  Penoni  and  Placet  in  fA« 
Wat,  the  remainder  being  still  in  matmscripL 
His  publications  of  speecbea,  addresses,  &c.,  are 
numerous,  but  not  collected  into  volumes.  Among 
his  unpublished  works  are  a  HUtory  of  the  We*(- 
tm  Inturreeliim,  one  of  the  most  important  epi- 
sodes in  our  national  hiatory- 

At  the  election  of  General  Harrison  in  1840  he 
obtained  a  seat  in  Congress,  and  the  year  follow- 
ing was  appointed  a  Commissioner  under  the 
Mexican  treaty,  in  conjnnction  with  Governor 
Marcy  of  New  York.  With  this  eiception,  and 
the  service  of  one  session  in  the  state  le^slature  in 
1844,  he  has  remained  in  private  life,  hnt  still  de- 
voted to  letters.  In  1847  ne  published  a  series  of 
letters  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  the  nation  in  the 
Mexicnii  war.  His  works  are  very  nunierons,  and 
OS  various  as  numerous,  and  exhibit  on  unusual 
scope  of  knowledge  on  every  subject.  The  essay 
on  Tnitti  and  TrutUtt  is  a  work  which  displays 
legal  research  and  ncnmen,  although,  like  "Jones 
on  Bailment,"  intended  to  illustrate  a  particalar 
case.  His  Eulogy  on  Jefferton  and  Adaii-t,  deli- 
vered at  PensacuU  in  Augnst,  1820,  was  highly 
eulogized  at  the  time  by  William  Wirt  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  "  Recollectitins"  would  form  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  contemporary  fais- 
toiy,  aa  few  persims  have  had  better  opportnni- 
ties  of  seeing  and  oberving,  or  a  more  intimate 
acqnwntauce  with  the  prominent  aclore  on  the 
iccne  in  his  day,  and  few  writers,  we  may  add, 
are  better  qualified  to  convey  their  imprefsions  in 
a  full,  minute,  and  agreeable  manner.  Mr.  Brock- 
enridge  apparently  writes  with  ease  to  himself, 
and  certainly  with  pleasure  to  his  readers. 


My  guardian  corned  me  directly  to  the  house  of 
M.  BiiiUvai8,a  respectable  and  comparatively  wealthy 
inhabitant  of  the  village,  and  then  took  his  deportur* 
the  same  evening.  Not  •  wml  in  the  village,  except 
the  curate,  understood  a  word  of  English,  and  I  waa 
posseoed  of  but  two  French  words,  omi  and  hhl  I 
sallied  into  the  street,  or  rather  highway,  fiw  the 
hooseg  were  far  apart,  a  lai^  space  being  occapied 
for  yards  and  gardens  by  each.  I  soon  fonnd  a 
crowd  of  boys  at  play ;  curiosity  drew  them  arouad 
me,  and  many  questions  were  pnt  by  them,  which  I 


of  the  before 


answered  olteriintely,  with  the 

mentioned  monosyllables,  ■'  Where  have  you 

from  I"     "Yes.'     "What  is  your   ramet*    •' 


Ko,' 


if  these  boys  be  it  spoken,  or  rather 

■-■   ■  -       •     <    >  -    -jhtthem 

ridicule. 


To  the  honour  of  these  boys  be  it  spoken,  or  rstb 
to  the  honour  of  their  parents  who  had  tat^ht  th( 
true  politeness — instead  of  turning  me  into  ridicu 
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cn 


j»«  soon  m  they  discovered  I  was  a  strange  boy,  they 
vied  with  each  other  in  showing  me  every  act  of 
kindness. 

M.  Bauvnis  was  a  tall,  dry,  old  French  Canadian, 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  tne  place :  that  is,  with  a 
bine  cotton  handkerchief  on  tiis  head,  one  corner 
thereof  descending  behind  and  partly  covering  the 
eel-skin  which  bound  his  hair ;  a  checK  shirt ;  coarse 
linen  pantaloons  o.'i  his  hips;  and  the  Indian  sandal 
or  moccasin,  the  oidy  covering  to  the  feet  worn  here 
by  both  sexes.  He  was  a  man  of  a  grave  and  serious 
aspect,  entirely  unlike  the  gay  Frenchmen  we  are 
accustomed  to  see ;  and  this  seriousness  was  not  a 
little  heightened  by  the  fixed  rigidity  of  the  max- 
illary muscles,  occasioned  by  having  his  pine  con- 
tinually in  his  mouth,  except  while  in  bea,  or  at 
mass,  or  during  meala.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
I  mean  to  speak  disrespectfully,  or  with  levity,  of  a 
most  estimable  man ;  my  object  in  describing  him  is 
to  give  an  idea  of  many  other  fathers  of  families  of 
the  village.  Madame  Bauvais  was  a  large  fat  lady, 
with  an  open  cheerful  countenance,  and  an  expres- 
cion  of  ki:idness  and  affection  to  her  numerous  off- 
spring, a'ld  to  Jill  others  excepting  her  coloured  do- 
meslic^,  towards  whom  she  was  rigid  and  severe. 
She  was,  notwithst-anding,  a  most  pious  and  excellent 
woman,  and,  as  a  French  wife  ought  to  be,  com- 
pletely mistress  of  the  family.  Her  eldest  daughter 
was  an  interesting  young  woman  ;  two  others  were 
nearly  grown,  and  all  were  handsome.  I  will  tres- 
pass a  little  on  the  patience  of  the  reader,  to  give 
some  account  of  the  place  where  I  was  domiciled; 
that  is,  of  the  house  in  which  I  lived,  and  of  the  vil- 
lugc  in  which  it  was  situated. 

The  house  of  M.  Bauvais  was  a  long,  low  build- 
ing, with  a  porch  or  shed  in  front,  and  another  in 
the  rear  ;  the  chimney  occupied  the  centre,  dividing 
the  house  into  two  parts,  with  each  a  fire-place. 
One  of  these  served  for  dining-room,  parlor,  and 
principal  bed-chamber;  the  other  was  the  kitchen; 
and  each  had  a  small  room  taken  off  at  the  end  for 
private  chambers  or  cabinets.  There  was  no  loft  or 
garret,  a  pair  of  stairs  being  a  rare  thing  in  the  vil- 
lage. The  furniture,  excepting  the  beds  and  the 
looking-glass,  was  of  the  most  connuon  kind,  con- 
sisting of  an  armoire,  a  rough  table  or  two,  and 
some  coarse  chairs.  The  yard  was  inclosed  with 
cedar  pickets,  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and 
six  feet  high,  placed  upright,  sharpened  at  the  top, 
m  the  manner  of  a  stockade  fort  In  front,  the  yard 
was  narrow,  but  in  the  rear  quite  spacious,  and  con- 
taining the  bam  and  stables,  the  negro  quarters,  and 
all  the  necessary  offices  of  a  farm  yard.  Beyond 
this,  there  was  a  spacious  garden  inclosed  with 
pickets,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  yard.  It  was, 
mdeed,  a  garden — in  which  the  greatest  variety,  and 
the  finest  vegetables  were  cultivated,  intermingled 
with  flowers  and  shrubs :  on  one  side  of  it  there  was 
a  small  orchard  containing  a  variety  of  the  choicest 
fruits.  The  substantial  and  permanent  character  of 
these  inclosures  is  in  singular  contrast  with  the 
slight  and  temporary  fences  and  palings  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. The  house  was  a  ponderous  wooden  frame, 
which,  instead  of  being  weather-boarded,  was  filled 
in  with  clay,  nnd  then  whitewashed.  As  to  the 
living,  the  table  was  provided  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  that  of  the  generality  of  Americans. 
With  the  poorest  French  peasant,  cookery  is  an  art 
well  understood.  They  make  great  use  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  prepared  in  a  manner  to  be  wholesome  and 
palatable.  Instead  of  roast  and  fried,  they  had 
soups  and  fricassees,  and  gumbos  (a  dish  supposed 
tx)  be  derived  from  the  Africans),  and  a  variety  of 
other  dishes.  Tea  was  not  used  at  meals,  and  coffee 
f  >r  breakfast  was  the  privilege  of  M.  Bauvais  only. 


From  the  description  of  this  house,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  rest  of  the  village.  The  pursuits 
of  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  agricultural,  although 
all  were  more  or  less  engaged  in  traffic  for  pdtries 
with  the  Indians,  or  in  working  the  lead  mines  in  the 
interior.  But  few  of  them  were  mechanics,  and  there 
were  but  two  or  three  small  shops,  which  retailed  a 
few  groceries.  Poultry  and  leaa  constituted  almost 
the  only  circulating  medium.  All  politics,  or  dis- 
cussions of  the  affairs  of  government,  were  entirely 
U!iknown:  the  commandant  took  care  of  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  instead  of  them,  the  processions 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  the  public  balls, 
furnished  ample  matter  for  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment. Their  agriculture  was  carried  on  in  a  field 
of  several  thousand  acres,  in  the  fertile  river  bottom 
of  the  Mississippi,  inclosed  at  the  common  expense, 
and  divided  into  lots,  separated  bytsome  natural  or 
permanent  boundary.  Horses  or  cattle,  depastured, 
were  tethered  with  long  ropes,  or  the  grass  was  cut 
and  carried  to  them  in  their  stalls.  It  was  a  pleasiDg 
sight,  to  mark  the  rural  population  going  and  return- 
ing morning  and  evening,  to  and  from  the  field,  with 
their  working  cattle,  carts,  old-fashioned  wheel 
ploughs,  and  other  implements  of  husbandry.  What- 
ever they  may  have  gained  in  some  respects,  I  ques- 
tion very  much  whether  the  change  of  government 
has  contributed  to  increase  their  happiness.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  there  was  a  village  of  Kick- 
apoo  Indians,  who  lived  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  the  white  people.  The  boys  often  intermingled 
with  those  of  the  white  village,  and  practised  shoot- 
ing with  the  bow  and  arrow;  an  accomplishment 
which  I  acquired  With  the  rest,  together  with  a  little 
smattering  of  the  Indian  language,  which  I  forgot  on 
leaving  the  place 

Such  were  the  place,  and  the  kind  of  people, 
where,  and  among  whom,  I  was  about  to  pass  some 
of  the  most  important  years  of  my  life,  and  whioh 
would  naturally  extend  a  lasting  influence  over  me. 
A  little  difficulty  occurred  very  soon  after  my  arri- 
val, which  gave  some  uneasiness  to  Madame  Bauvais. 
She  felt  some  repugnance  at  putting  a  little  heretic 
into  the  same  be<l  with  her  own  children.  This  was 
soon  set  right  bv  the  good  curate,  Pdre  St  Pierre, 
who  made  a  Chnstinn  of  me,  M.  and  Madame  Bau- 
vais becoming  my  sponsors,  by  which  a  relationship 
was  established  almost  as  strong  as  that  formed  by 
the  ties  of  consanguinity.  Ever  after  this,  they  per- 
mitted me  to  address  them  by  the  endearing  names 
of  father  and  mother ;  and  more  affectionate,  careful, 
and  anxious  parents  I  could  not  have  had.  It  was 
such  as  even  to  excite  a  kind  of  jealousy  among  some 
of  their  own  children.  They  were  strict  and  exem- 
plary Catholics ;  so,  indeed,  were  most  of  the  inha- 
oitants  of  the  village.  Madame  Bauvais  caused  me 
every  night  to  kneel  by  her  side,  to  say  my  pater 
fwster  and  credo^  and  then  whispered  those  gentle 
admonitions  which  sink  deep  into  the  heart  To  the 
good  seed  tlius  early  sown,  I  may  ascribe  any  growth 
of  virtue,  in  a  Soil  that  might  otherwise  have  pro- 
duced only  noxious  weeds. 

NOTICES  or  TBB  AVTHOB'S  rATflCH  J17DOK  H.   B.    BKACDDT- 

RIDOS.^ 

My  father  undertook  to  instruct  me  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek.  He  was  himself  a  most  finished  clasucal 
scholar,  having  been  a  tutor  at  Princeton,  and  after- 
wards the  principal  of  an  academy  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Marylana ;  and  he  was  as  proud  of  the  suc- 
cess in  life  of  his  pupils,  and  took  as  much  credit  to 
himself  for  it,  as  Person.  He  considered  the  classics 
all  in  all,  and  thouglit  no  person  could  be  esteemed  a 
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scholar  without  them.  According  to  his  estimate, 
even  Franklin  had  no  higher  claim  than  tliat  of  a 
strong-minded  imperfectly  educated  mon,  who  would 
liave  been  much  greater  if  he  had  been  bred  at  a 
college,  which  I  think  very  questionable.  We  are 
apt  to  overrate  the  importance  of  those  pursuits  in 
which  we  excel,  or  to  which  we  have  devoted  much 
of  our  time  and  application.  This  I  think  was  the 
case  with  him,  and  he  was  inclined  to  place  too  high 
n  value  on  the  talents  of  those  who  were  criticaUy 
versed  in  the  masterpieces  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

^  But  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  my  education  consisted  in  his  conversation,  or 
rather  lectures,  for  he  spoke  to  me  always  as  to  a 
man.  He  was  near  fifty  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
a  remarkable  student  from  his  childhood,  nnd  was 
surpassed  by  few  in  the  depth  and  variety  of  his  at- 
tainments. He  appeared  to  live  more  in  the  world 
of  books  than  of  men,  and  ^et  his  natural  genius  was 
of  such  high  order,  that  it  is  questionable  whether  he 
would  not  have  been  greater  by  depending  more  on 
his  native  resources.  His  conversation  abounded 
with  wit  and  eloquence,  and  original  views  on  every 
subject  The  advantages  derived  from  constant  as- 
sociation with  such  A  man  can  be  imagined,  but  can 
scarcely  be  appreciated.  Although  tliere  is  no  royal 
road  to  science,  yet  the  road  may  be  shortened,  and 
rendered  more  accessible,  by  the  assistance  of  such  a 
teacher.  I  had  all  the  benefit  of  his  matured  intel- 
lect, and  highly  refined  ideas  upon  a  thousand  sub- 
jecta. 

At  this  time  my  father  was  unhappily  plunged  so 
deep  in  party  politics,  that  he  almost  lost  sight  of 
me.  Federalism  and  democracy  were  then  at  their 
height.  He  was  a  supporter  of  Jefferson  and  M*Kean, 
an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  France,  and,  from  his 
high  temperament,  incapable  of  pursuing  anything  in 
moderation.  He  was  also  involved  in  a  personal 
difference  with  the  presiding  judge  of  the  court  in 
which  he  practised,  and  fearful  that  he  might  be 
provoked  to  do  something  which  might  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  he  resolved  to  retire  from  practice.  He 
wrote  with  the  pungency  and  force  of  a  Junius,  and 
spoke  with  the  inspired  eloquence  of  a  Henry ;  it  is, 
tnerefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  soon  be- 
came a  formidable  politician.  He  purchased  types 
and  press,  and  set  up  a  young  man  as  editor  of  a 
iiaper,  which  he  previously  named  the  "  Tree  of  Li- 
berty," with  a  motto  from  Scripture — ^"And  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  shall  be  for  the  healing  of  the  na- 
tion." At  this  period,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
professional  men,  persons  of  wealth  and  education, 
and  those  in  public  offices,  were  on  the  federal  side; 
and  such  was  the  violence  of  party  dissensions,  that 
it  put  a  stop  to  all  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse ; 
party  differences  and  personal  animosity  almost  sig- 
nified the  same  thing.  He  wrote  a  number  of  things, 
sometimes  in  prose  sometimes  in  verse,  which  I  read 
with  great  delight  and  often  committed  to  memory, 
being  of  coui*se  a  violent  democrat  as  well  as  him- 
selC  The  great  majority,  both  in  town  and  country, 
was  then  on  the  federal  side ;  but  fifty  republicans 
could  be  mustered  in  Pittsburgh,  and  not  all  these 
were  c!jtitled  to  put  a  ticket  into  the  ballot-box. 
The  success  in  the  elections  of  M'Kean  nnd  Jefferson 
soon  eff'ected  a  numerical  change:  according  to  the 
usual  courFc  of  things,  the  strongest  side  is  opt  to 
grow  still  stronger  on  that  account;  nnd  the  rising 
party  is  apt  to  continue  to  rise,  as  revolutions  never 
go  backwards. 

.    »  •  «  •  «  *  • 

I  now  became  a  student  in  earnest,  devoting  at 
leost  thirteen  w  fourteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 


four  to  my  books,  under  the  instruction  of  my  fatlier, 
when  he  was  permitted  by  the  duties  of  his  circuit 
to  remain  at  home.  All  my  wants  were  kindly  at- 
tended to  by  my  step-mother,  leavir.g  me  nothing  to 
think  of  but  my  books.  Our  house  was  but  little 
resorted  to,  except  by  literary  men ;  in  fact  books 
and  reading  formed  tiie  occujiation  of  its  inmates. 
My  little  sister  read  the  newspapers  at  three  years 
old,  my  youngest  brother  was  learning  his  Latin  and 
French  at  six  or  seven,  and  the  elder  at  fourteen  was 
translating  Longinus,  and  the  two  works  of  Xeno- 

{)hon — the  Anabasis  and  Cyropedia,  into  literal  Eng- 
isli,  line  for  line,  and  word  for  word,  and  then  put- 
ting it  into  idiomatic  English,  writing  sentence  by 
sentence,  under  the  direction  of  my  fatlier,  who  con- 
sidered this,  with  his  lectures  and  instructions,  a 
practical  course  of  rhetoric.  As  to  himself  he  never 
dined  out  or  invited  to  dinner,  and  was  unwilling  to 
see  company  until  after  tea ;  when  persons  dropped 
in  to  hear  bis  conversation,  in  whicn  none  excelled 
him,  although  during  the  day  it  was  difficult  to  get 
him  to  say  a  word  except  on  business.  It  was  indeed 
a  treat  to  hear  him  speak  when  he  chose  to  unbend. 
He  WAS  an  iinprovisateur  of  the  first  order.  I  have 
heard  him  relate  a  story,  when  the  illusion  was  so 
perfect,  that  the  hearer  would  suppose  there  were 
half  a  dozen  characters  on  the  stage.  Jeffrey,  in  one 
of  the  numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  says  that 
Matthews  was  inferior  to  him  in  relating  a  story. 
He  was  entirely  different ;  there  was  no  buffoonery 
or  broad  humour,  either  in  the  choice  of  his  subject 
or  in  his  manner.  Compared  to  the  stories  of  Mat- 
thews, it  was  genteel  comedy  or  tragedy  compared 
to  broad  farce.  He  generally  walked  about,  and 
seemed  to  require  this,  in  order  to  give  full  play  to 
his  powers,  it  is  remarkable,  that  what  he  said  on 
the  Dench  while  seated,  had  nothing  of  his  usual  elo- 
quence; and  when  he  was  eloquent  there,  which 
was  but  seldom,  he  rose  upon  his  feet. 

He  frequently  dictated  to  me,  sometimes  chapters 
for  "  Modern  Chivalry,"  sometimes  essays  for  various 
newspapers,  chiefly  on  European  politics,  with  which 
he  was  singularly  conversant     It  was  diflScult  to 
keep  pace  with  him.    He  directed  the  punctuation 
of  every  sentence  as  he  went  along.     He  had  been  in 
this  habit  for  a  great  many  years.     His  hand-writing 
had  become  so  bad,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
any  one  to  decipher  it ;  so  much  so  that  a  trick  was 
once  played  upon  him  b^  a  gentleman,  who  sent 
back  one  of  his  letters  which  he  could  not  read,  first 
tearing  off  the  signature  and  putting  his  own  in  the 
place  of  it ;  my  father  attempted  in  vain  to  make  out 
the  scrawl  t     He  would  have  been  an  over  match  for 
Napoleon  in  bad  handwriting.    He  often  dictated 
his  verse  as  well  as  his  prose.    I  remember  when  a 
small  boy,  having  committed  to  memory  some  lines 
on  General  Wayne,  which  were  composed  in  bed, 
and  dictated  in  the  morning  to  one  of  the  students^ 
They  were  the  first  lines  of  poetry  I  ever  committed. 
No  one  was  ever  more  careless  in  preserving  bis 
compositions.     He  troubled  himself  as  little  about 
them  as  he  did  for  the  fugitive  effusions  of  his  dis- 
course.    He  once  dictated  to  me  a  Pindaric  ode  on 
hearing  the  report  of  the  death  of  Governor  M'Kean, 
which  turned  out  to  be  false. 

The  lines  on  Wayne  have  been  much  admired :  as 
they  will  occupy  but  little  space  I  will  transcribe 
them.  Some  of  the  thoughts  are  like  Byron's.  In- 
deed I  have  often  thought  there  was  a  remarkable 
resemblance  in  some  of  the  features  of  their  minds, 
nnd  modes  of  thinking  on  a  variety  of  subjects^  It 
is  curious  that  they  both  chose  the  saine  subject  for 

a  poem,  and  a  very  out  of  the  way  subject  it  was 

the  judgment  «pon  poor  George  the  Third  in  tlie 
other  world  I     Tne  lines  on  Wayne  are  as  follows : — 
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The  birth  of  some  great  men,  or  death, 
Gives  a  celebrity  to  sfiota  of  earth  ; 
We  say  that  Montcalm  full  on  Abraham*8  plain; 
That  Butlor  presses  the  Miami  banlc ; 
And  that  the  promontory  of  Sigeum 
Has  Achtlles's  tomb. 
Presq  Isle  saw  Wayne  expire. 
The  traveller  shall  see  his  monument; 
At  least  his  grave.    For  this, 
Corroding JealouHy  will  not  detract; 
Bat  allow  a  mound — 
Some  little  swelling  of  the  earth. 
To  mark  the  int«rrment  of  his  bonefli 
Brave,  honest  soldier,  sleep — 
And  let  the  dews  weep  o'er  thee, 
And  gales  stiall  sigh  across  the  \akc  ; 
Till  nun  shall  recognise  thy  worth. 
And  coming  to  the  place  will  asic, 
**  la  this  where  Wayne  U  buried  V" 

ADAMS  AMD  JJSmtmOV.^ 

Adams  and  JElrFEsso^f  are  gone — Let  us  mourn  the 
sad  reality  of  their  loss — let  us  rejoice  in  the  glory 
of  their  departure — let  us  condole  with  that  solitary 
and  venerable  raan,  the  companion  of  their  glory, 
Cabroll,  the  model  of  the  accomplished  gentleman, 
the  scholar,  and  the  pitriot  Washington,  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  Adam^,  have  passed  to  another,  and  a 
happier  existence,  but  their  names  will  be  associated 
here,  an  the  founders  or  a  Mioirrv  republic.  Washing- 
ton, by  the  suifrage  of  all  posterity,  and  of  the 
universe,  has  been  assigned  the  first  place  ;  not  be- 
cause he  wielded  the  sword,  and  crowned  the  great 
work  with  success,  but  because  his  virtues  as  a 
citizen,  his  abilittos  as  a  statesman,  his  a  ithority  as  a 
magistrate,  his  godlike  purity  and  disinterestedness 
as  a  patriot,  placed  him  beyond  the  reaeh  of  envy, 
of  rivalry,  of  co  npetitio  \.  Sor  should  we  cohcludo, 
that  because  Adams  and  Jefforso  i  have  not  been  seen 
at  the  head  of  legions,  bhoy  were  destitute  of  tlie 
courage  and  capacity  for  command ;  such  minds  can- 
not be  allied  to  fear,  and  tlioie  who  ruled  the  desti- 
nies of  nations  might  ha/e  commanded  armies. 

We  m;iy  seek  in  vain  through  the  whole  range  of 
history,  for  a  parallel  to  the  lives  and  deaths  of 
Adams  and  Jefferson.  It  would  have  been  remarke  1 
as  extraordinary,  if  any  one  of  our  revolutionary 
worthies  had  departed  amid  thd  glory  of  this  anni- 
versarv;  still  more  if  that  one  had  been  instrumen- 
tal in  bringing  about  the  great  event ;  but  when  it 
shall  be  told,  that  both  the  author  and  the  advocate 
of  the  declaration,  so  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  un- 
born millions,  departed  on  that  day,  after  having 
lived  the  exact  period  of  half  a  century  from  ita 
date,  it  will  require  all  the  weight  of  cotemporary 
evidence,  to  place  it  on  the  records  of  history,  and 
all  the  faith  of  posterity  to  give  it  credit  It  was 
natural  thnt  the  minds  of  both  should  linger  upon 
that  most  brilliant  moment  of  their  lives,  and  that 
it  should  be  the  laat  spot  of  earthly  vision  to  fade 
from  their  view;  but  that  a  secret  sympathy  should 
exist  between  their  kindred  spirits,  calling  them  to 
wing  their  flight  to  the  regions  of  immortality  at  the 
same  moment,  is  a  circumstance  at  which  we  must 

Sause,  and  adore  the  inscrutable  designs  of  Provi- 
ence. 

To  their  children,  for  we  may  now  call  them  oar 
fathers,  it  is  a  pleasing  reflection,  that  if  ever  for  a 
moment,  the  warm  and  sincere  friendship,  which  had 
commenced  with  the  morning  of  our  liberties,  had 
been  clouded  by  the  demon  of  party  long  before  the 
close  of  their  lives,  it  had  been  renewed  into  the 
most  generous  ardor,  beyond  Uie  power  of  malevo- 
lence. In  the  lives  of  these  great  men,  the  historian 
will  delight  to  trace  the  numerous  points  of  coinci- 
deace.  They  were  both  educated  in  the  profession 
of  the  law,  a  profession,  which,  in  a  free  country,  in 
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a  govcrnmoat  of  laws,  and  not  of  men,  when  liberally 
pursued,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  the  guardian 
of  its  liberties.  Before  our  revolutionary  contest, 
they  had  both  been  engaged  in  preparing  the  minds 
of  their  countrymen  for  the  separation,  and  with 
Franklin,  were  probably  among  tlie  flrst  to  foresee 
its  necessity,  and  pursue  a  systematic,  plan  for  its 
accomplishment.  As  members  of  the  first  congress, 
the  onb  from  the  principal  colony  of  the  north,  the 
other  of  the  south,  they  took  the  lead  in  bringing 
forward  and  sustaining  the  important  measure ;  tliey 
displayed  at  the  same  time  those  characteristics, 
which,  according  to  the  author  of  Anacharsis,  con* 
stitute  true  counigc* — they  knew  their  danger,  feared 
it,  yet  encountered  it  with  unshaken  firmness.  To 
both  were  confided  the  most  important  trusts  nbro.id ; 
first,  to  negotiate  peace  and  amity  with  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  next,  as  the  first  representatives  of  our 
government,  at  the  two  principal  courts ;  Jefferson  to 
that  of  Paris,  and  Adams  to  that  of  London.  Tliey 
both  filled  in  succession  the  second  station  in  the 
government ;  and  were  both  afterwards  elevated  to 
the  first  For  many  years  after  their  retirement, 
they  were  both  the  obiects  of  peculiar  veneration  to 
their  countrymen.  Tiiey  saw,  in  the  simple  retire- 
ment of  private  citizens,  those  distinguisncd  men, 
who  had  oeen  the  chief  magistrates  of  a  great  people, 
and  who  had  filled  a  station  more  dignified  than  that 
of  kings.  In  their  great  age,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
celebrated  philosophers  of  Greece ;  and  mucli  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  i>owcr  of  that  intellect,  which  they 
preserved  unimpaired,  so  highly  cultivated,  so  habi- 
tually exercised ;  whose  embalming  influence  almost 
controlled  and  retarded  the  decay  of  nature.  The 
closing  scene  of  their  lives  rendered  the  coincidence 
almost  perfect.  But  the  doom  of  man  is  inevitable. 
If  virtues,  and  talents,  and  good  services  could  secure 
immortality  on  earth,  our  Washington  had  still 
lived.  Let  us  not  then  repine  at  the  unvarying  laws 
of  nature,  and  of  nature's  God,  which  have  creatt-d 
the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  niglit,  the  changes  of  the 
seasons,  and  have  appointed  a  time  for  every  living 
thing  to  die.  Under  the  guidance  of  hope  and  faith, 
let  us  keep  in  view  the  celestial  light,  which,  if 
steadily  pursued,  will  conduct  us  safely  through  this 
vali  of  trouble  and  disappointment,  to  the  regions  of 
happiness  and  immortality,  w^here  we  shall  meet 
again  with  those  whom  we  esteemed,  and  loved,  and 
venerated  on  earth.  O  dlustrious  names  of  Washing- 
ton, Franklin,  Jepfkrson,  Adams  1  delightful  to 
every  American  ear — dear  to  humanity — ever  living 
in  the  remembrance  of  posterity !  Cities  may  disap- 
pear— empires  mny  fall — moimments  may  be  crum- 
bled into  dust — but  unless  the  light  of  civilization 
and  science  shall  be  extinguisheil  by  an  eternal 
night  of  barbarism,  your  fame  and  your  honors  shall 
endure  for  ever. 

FRANCIS  OLASa 

TiTB  author  of  tho  Vtta  WaMngfonii  is  known 
to  U3  only  from  tho  few  ii\cX<  presented  in  the 
pleasant  English  preface  to  the  ^vork  by  tho 
editor,  Mr.  J.  N.  Reynolds,*  from  which  wo  find 
that  the  author  was  educated  in  Philadelphia, 
became  a  teacher  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  formed  an  unhappy  marriage,  and  his 
means  not  siifTioing  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
rapidly  increasinj^  family,  he  removed  in  1817  or 


•  Mr.  Reynolds  is  the  author  of  a  '*  Voyage  of  tiio  United 
States'  Fricate  Potomac,  lli81-1884,*'  published  at  New  Yorli 
in  1S85.  lie  was  a  proinineDt  advocate  of  the  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Pacmc  and  South  Seaa,  on  which  subject  be 
pabllsbed  an  address  in  1886 ;  he  has  luso  contributed  eererd 
spirited  oaottoal  iketehes  to  the  Kntokerbooker  Magasliiew 
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1818  to  the  Miami  country,  where  he  led  a  va- 
grant life  as  a  teacher  in  various  places. 

In  1823  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  had  passed  through 
a  portion  of  the  course  of  studies  at  the  Ohio 
University,  heing  unable  to  return  to  the  institu- 
tion, made  inquiries  for  a  competent  instructor 
with  whom  he  could  complete  his  classical  edu- 
cation, and  hearing  of  Glass  in  this  connexion, 
determined  to  visit  hhn.  "  I  found  him,"  says 
Mr.  Reynolds,  "  in  a  remote  part  of  the  county, 
in  a  good  neighbourhood  of  thrifty  farmers,  who 
had  employed  iiim  to  instruct  their  children,  who, 
in  general,  were  then  acquiring  the  simplest  rudi- 
ments of  an  English  education.  The  school-house 
now  rises  fresh  on  my  memory.  It  stoo<l  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  stream,  in  a  thick  grove  of  native 
oaks,  resembling  more  a  den  for  Druidical  rites, 
thim  a  temple  of  learning.  The  building  was  a 
low  log-cabin,  with  a  clapboard  roof,  but  indiffer- 
ently tight — ^nll  the  light  of  heaven,  found  in  this 
cabin,  came  through  a|jertures  made  on  each  side 
in  the  logs,  and  these  were  covered  with  oiled 
paper  to  keep  out  the  cold  air,  while  tliey  ad- 
mitted the  dim  rays. 

"  The  seats,  or  benches,  were  of  hewn  timbers, 
resting  on  upright  posts,  placed  in  the  ground  to 
keep  them  from  being  overturned  by  the  mis- 
chievous urchins  who  sat  on  them.  In  the 
centre  was  a  large  stove,  between  which  and  the 
back  part  of  the  building,  stood  a  small  desk, 
without  lock  or  key,  made  of  rough  plank,  over 
which  a  plane  had  never  passed  ;  and,  behind 
this  desk,  sat  Professor  Glass  when  I  entered  his 
school. 

"  There  might  have  been  forty  scholars  present; 
twenty -five  of  these  were  engaged  in  spelling, 
reading,  and  writing,  a  few  in  arithmetic,  a  snifdl 
class  in  English  grammar ;  and  a  hah'  a  dozen, 
hke  myself,  had  joined  his  school,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  instruction  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, preparatory  to  a  more  extended  course  in 
one  of  the  Ohio  seminaries. 

"The  moment  he  learned  that  my  intention 
was  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  languages  with 
him,  his  whole  soul  appeared  to  beam  from  his 
countenance.  He  commenced  in  a  strain  which 
in  another  would  have  seemed  pedantic,  but 
which,  in  fact,  was  far  from  being  so  in  him. 

"  The  following  imperfect  sketch,  drawn  en- 
tirely from  memory,  may  serve  to  give  some  idea 
of  his  peculiar  manner : — '  Welcome  to  the  shrine 
of  the  Muses,  my  young  friend.  Salve !  Xat>€  / 
The  temple  of  the  Delphian  God  was  originally  a 
laurel  hut,  and  the  Muses  deign  to  dwell,  accord- 
ingly, even  in  my  rustic  abode.  "  Non  humilem 
domum  fastidiunt^  umbrosamve  ripamy  Here, 
too,  the  winds  hold  converse,  "Euros,  and 
Caurus,  and  Argestes  loud,"  and  the  goddesses  of 
the  Castalian  fountain,  the  daughters  of  the 
golden-haired  Mnemosyne,  are  sometimes  silent 
with  the  lyre,  "  cithard  taeentes^^''  that  they  may 
catch  the  sweet  munnurs  of  the  harp  of  Jfeolus. 
Here,  too,  I,  the  priest  of  the  muses,  Musarum 
Mcerdos^  sing,  to  the  young  of  either  sex,  stnuns 
before  unheard,  Virginibits  pneritque  canto, 
Plutus,  indeed,  that  blind  old  deity,  is  far  away ; 
and  far  away  let  him  be,  for  well  has  the  prince 
of  comic  p(  e^  styled  him  a  "  filthy,  crooked, 
miserable,  wrinkled,  bald,  and  toothless  creature  1" 
(v/Cwvra,  xv^,  aSkun>y  ^ow,  ^ladwrrch  f^wdoy.'  " 


Glass  had  already  commenced  the  Life  of 
Washington  in  Latin,  which  formed  the  darling 
object  of  his  life,  but  his  progress  had  been 
greatly  interrupted  by  his  poverty.  By  the  aid 
of  his  new  friend,  he  was  enabled  to  remove  to 
Dayton,  where  he  coirfd  pursue  his  literary  labor? 
with  greater  convenience.  His  friend  also  agree- 
ing to  find  a  publisher  for  the  Life,  Glass  returned 
to  the  work  with  renewed  enei*gy,  and  ere  the 
close  of  the  following  winter,  delivered  the 
manuscript. 

Mr.  Reynolds  soon  after  left  the  country.  On 
his  return  the  only  intelligence  he  could  obtain 
of  the  Latinist  was  that  he  had  died  during  his 
friend^s  absence.  The  precise  place  and  date 
were  alike  unknown. 

Gla^'s's  work  appeared  in  1835,  from  the  prcs^ 
of  the  Harpers,  with  the  title,  Georgii  Wtwiinff- 
tonii,  Aweinco'  Septentvionalis  Chitatnm  Foede- 
ratarum  Prasidis  priini^  Vila,  FrancUco  Olafs^ 
A.M.  Ohioend^  Literis  LatinU  Conscripta.  It 
fonns  an  openly  printed  volume  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-three  pages.  Its  latinity  has  gene- 
rally met  the  approval  of  scholars,  and  it  has  been 
used  as  a  text-book  by  teachers. 

PINKNEY'S  TRAVELS  IN  FBANCE. 

A  very  pleasant  and  readable  tourist's  book  was 
pubHshed  in  London  in  1809,  in  4to.,  by  Lt.  Col. 
Pinkney,  of  the  North  American  Native  Rangers  as 
the  author  is  described  in  the  title-page.  We  regret 
that  we  know  nothing  of  him  personally  l>eyond 
what  this  book  affords ;  for  it  invites  further 
acquaintance.  Its  title  is  set  forth  at  length— 
Travels  through  the  South  of  France  avd  in  the 
Interior  of  the  procinees  of  Prorence  and  Lan- 
gnedoe^  in  the  years  1807  and  1808,  by  a  route 
never  before  performed,,  being  along  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  the  Isc7*e,  and  ihe  Oaronne,  through 
.  the  greater  part  of  their  course,,  made  by  permis- 
sion of  the  French  government.  The  Quarterly 
received  the  volume  with  a  professional  sneer,  to 
which  it  had  a  double  incentive  in  the  book  being 
written  by  an  American  and  preferring  France  to 
England.  We  find  it,  however,  not  forgotten  in 
1814,  when  it  reappeared  in  a  handsomely  printed 
octavo.  Lately  Leigh  Hunt,  who  has  introduced 
several  entertaining  scenes  from  it  in  his  "  Book 
for  a  Corner,'^  speaks  of  the  sensation  which  it 
created  thirty  years  ago,  when  it  set  all  the 
world  upon  going  to  France  to  live  on  the  charm- 
ing banks  of  the  Loire.  It  might  well  make  Eng- 
lishmen, spite  of  anti-Gallican  pr^udices,  out  of 
conceit  with  their  fogs  and  east  winds  by  its  de- 
lightful pictures  of  the  south  of  France,  the  purity 
and  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  out-of-<loor 
life  of  idyllic  shepherds  amidst  abundant  fruits 
and  flowers,  and  the  easily  excited  gaiety  which 
overpowered  the  hardships  of  poverty. 

Lt.  Pinkney  sailed  from  Baltimore  for  Liver- 
pool in  April,  1807,  and  very  seldom  afterwards 
troubles  his  reader  with  a  date,  a  deficiencv  not 
unusual  with  books  where  information  of  the 
kind  is  most  needed.  Arriving  in  the  eariy  smn- 
mer  at  Calais  he  purchases  a  Norman  horse, 
upon  whose  back  he  manages  before  he  gets 
through,  counting  cross-roads  and  deviations,  to 
accomplish  his  two  thousand  miles,  reaching 
Marseilles,  the  end  of  his  journey,  spite  of  the 
additional  year  on  the  title-page,  in  the  follow- 
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ing  antumn.  Arriving  at  Paris,  having  token  on 
liis  wjiy  Ainiens,  Abbeville,  Clermont,  and  Chan- 
tilly,  he  finds  Gen.  Armstrong  American  minister 
ftt  Paris,  who  introduces  him  in  an  imposing 
lovce  to  the  Emperor,  whom  he  sees  "  dressed 
very  splendidly  in  purple  velvet,  the  coat  and 
waistcoat  embroidered  with  gold  bees,  and  with 
the  grand  star  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  worked 
into  the  coat :  his  person  below  the  middle  size, 
but  well  composed ;  his  features  regidar,  but  in 
their  tout  ensetnble  stern  and  commanding;  his 
complexion  sallow,  and  his  general  mien  military. 
He  passed  no  one  without  notice,  and  to  all  the 
ambassadors  he  spoke  once  or  twice.  When  he 
reached  General  Armstrong,  he  asked  him 
whether  America  could  not  live  without  foreign 
commerce  as  well  as  France?  and  then  added, 
without  waiting  for  his  answer,  "  There  is  one 
nation  in  the  world  which  must  be  taught  by 
experience  that  her  merchants  are  not  nec^essary 
to  the  existence  of  all  other  nations,  and  that  she 
cannot  hold  us  all  in  commercial  slavery ;  Eng- 
land is  only  sensible  in  her  compters." 

An  agreeable  party  was  made  up  in  Paris  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Younge,  the  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can legation,  his  newly  married  wife,  a  niece  of 
the  celebrated  Lally  Tolendal,  and  her  sister 
Mademoiselle  St  Siller}',  with  whom  our  traveller 
sets  forth  towards  the  end  of  July,  in  a  carriage 
and  horseback  expedition  for  the  Loire.  He 
gleaned  statistics  and  general  information  from 
his  friend  the  husband,  admired  the  wife,  and 
was  more  than  half  in  love  with  the  sister,  who 
furnishes  fur  almost  every  page  of  the  gallant 
Lieutenant  new  proofs  of  the  charming  qualities 
of  her  sex  and  nation.  It  is  amusing  to  observe 
how  full  of  meaning  and  interest  the  simplest 
remark  is  from  the  lips  of  this  beautiful  woman. 
" '  How  happy  might  a  hermit  be,*  said  Made- 
moiselle St.  Sillery,  *  in  a  cottage  on  the  side  of 
one  of  those  hills !  There  is  a  wood  for  him  to 
walk  in,  and  a  brook  to  encourage  him  by  its 
soft  murmurs  to  sleep.*  I  agreed  in  the  observa- 
tion," naively  adds  the  enamored  Lieutenant, 
"  which  exactly  characterizes  the  scenery."  The 
maids  along  the  route  are  continually  entangling 
the  susceptible  officer  in  admissicms  as  to  the  sur- 
passing beauty  of  this  lady  or  their  own.  One 
fine  morning,  after  leaving  St.  Valier,  the  trees 
were  so  "uncommonly  beautiful,"  the  meadow 
flowers  of  such  "  more  than  garden  sweetness 
and  brilliancy,  the  birds,  moreover,  singing  mer- 
rily," Mademoiselle  was  "  in  such  life  and  spirits, 
that  it  wa<«  not  without  difficulty  that  we  de- 
tained her  in  her  seat  I "  It  is  a  very  pretty 
little  comedy  throughout.  We  do  occasionally 
hear  of  the  price  of  land,  the  yield  of  wheat, 
and  the  number  of  eggs  to  the  shilling,  but  these 
are  unim|>ortant  interruptions  to  tlie  perpetual 
study  of  attractive  Jillea  ds  ehambre*  and  Wat- 
teau  pictures  of  fetes  and  dances,  with  genuine 
stage  peasants  in  flowers  and  ribbons,  and  night- 
ingales singing  in  the  groves.    If  to  be  pleased 


^  Wo  may  compsre  his  ny  Bketohes  of  1807  with  th«  obs«iT»- 
tiuDs  of  a  much  more  staid  personage,  Erasmus,  in  tlie  fifteenth 
centurv.  Both  are  equally  delighted  with  the  lively  conversa- 
tion of  the  maids  at  Lyons,  and  alike  piquant  in  their  expres- 
sion of  it.  £rasmas*s  account  of  thcso  fasdniUions  is  in  bis 
famous  Inn  Scenes,  **  Diversorium,^  in  the  Golloqnies.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  adopted  this  dnmatlo  sketch  UteraU^  in 
bis  Anne  of  Qeientein. 


oneself  secures  that  enjoyment  to  others,  our  tra- 
veller attains  the  desirable  object.  A  hardship  is 
scarcely  a  discomfort  in  his  smooth,  easy,  negligent 
style.  The  manner?*  of  the  book  are  somewhat 
Frenchified,  which  is  not  the  fault  of  the  writer,  un- 
less he  is  bound  to  shut  his  even  and  ears  to  what 
is  characteristic  of  the  country;  and  something 
may  be  yielded  perhaj)s  to  the  proverbial  reputa- 
tion of  his  profession  for  gallantry.  In  a  book,  as 
well  as  in  a  drawing-room,  a  man  may  be  allowed 
occasionally  to  sacrifice  something  of  his  dignity 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  company. 

PA88POST    BCKNB    AT    CALAIS    IK    THB    DATS    OT   THB    KMPXBB. 

After  our  luggage  had  undergone  the  customary 
examination  by  the  officers  of  tiie  customs,  in  the 
execution  of  which  office  a  liberal  fee  procured  us 
much  civility,  we  were  informed  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  present  oui-selvcs  before  the  Commissary, 
for  that  so  many  Eiiglis^hmen  had  obtained  admission 
as  Americans,  that  the  French  government  had 
found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  unusual 
Btrictne^,  and  that  the  'Commi;»sary  had  it  in  his 
orders  not  to  suffer  any  one  to  proceed  till  after  the 
most  rigid  inquiry  into  his  passport  and  business. 

Accordingly,  having  seen  our  luggage  into  a 
wheel-barrow,  which  the  Captain  insisted  should 
accompany  us,  we  waited  u|)on  the  Commissary, 
but  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  him  at  his 
office.  A  little  dirty  boy  informed  us,  that  Mens. 
Mangouit  had  gone  out  to  visit  a  neighbor,  but  that 
if  we  would  wait  till  twelve  o'clock  (it  was  now 
about  nine),  we  should  infallibly  see  him,  and  have 
our  business  duly  dispatched.  The  office  in  which 
we  were  to  wait  for  this  Mons.  Mnngouit  for  three 
hours,  wos  about  five  feet  in  length  by  three  in 
width,  very  dirty,  without  a  chair,  and  in  every 
respect  resembling  a  cobbler's  stall  in  one  of  the 
most  obscure  streets  of  London.  Monsi  (Commissary's 
inkstand  was  a  coffee-cup  without  an  handle,  and 
his  book  of  entries  a  quire  of  dirty  writing-paper. 
This  did  not  give  us  much  idea  either  of  the  per- 
sonal consequence  of  Mons.  Mangouit,  or  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  Republic 

The  boy  was  sent  out  to  summon  his  master,  as  a 

£  referable  way  to  our  waiting  till  twelve  o'clock, 
[onsieur  at  length  ma<le  his  appearance ;  a  little, 
mean-looking  man,  with  a  very  dirty  Bhirt,>a  well 
powdered  head,  a  smirking,  bowing  coxcomb.  He 
informed  us  with  many  apologies,  unnecessary  at 
le.'ist  in  a  public  officer,  that  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  doing  his  duty ;  that  his  duty  was  to 
examine  us  according  to  some  queries  transmitted  to 
him ;  but  that  we  appeared  gentlemen,  true  Ameri- 
cans, and  not  English  spie& 

After  a  lone  harangue,  in  which  the  little  gentle- 
man appeared  very  much  pleased  with  himself,  he 
concluded  by  demanding  our  passport,  upon  sight 
of  which  he  declared  himself  satisfied,  and  promised 
to  make  us  out  others  for  passing  into  the  interior. 
We  were  desired  to  call  for  these  in  the  evening,  or 
he  would  himself  do  us  the  honor  to  wait  upon  xm 
with  them  at  our  hotel.  Considering  the  latter  as  a 
kind  of  self-invitation  to  dine  with  us,  we  mentioned 
our  dinner  hour  and  other  et  ceteroM,  Mons.  Man- 
gouit smiled  his  acquiescence,  and  we  left  him,  in 
the  hopes  that  he  would  at  least  change  his  linen. 

We  returned  to  (iuillac's  to  dinner,  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  orders,  was  composed  in  the  English 
style,  except  a  French  dish  or  two  for  Mons.  Man- 
gouit This  gentleman  now  appeared  altogether  as 
full-dressed  as  he  had  before  been  in  full  dishabille. 
We  exchanged  much  eonyersation  on  Calais  and 
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England,  and  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  French 
Emperor.  He  appeared  much  better  iuformed  than 
we  had  previously  concluded  from  his  coxcombical 
exterior.     Ue  seemed  indeed  quite  another  man. 

He  acco'.npauied  us  after  dinner  to  the  comedy : 
the  theatre  is  within  the  circuit  of  the  inn.  The 
performers  were  not  intolerable,  and  the  piese, 
which  was  what  they  call  a  proverb  (a  fable  con- 
Btructed  so  as  to  give  a  luilicrous  verification  or  con- 
tradiction to  an  old  saying),  was  amusing.  I  thought 
I  had  some  obscure  recollection  of  n  face  amongst 
the  female  performers,  and  learned  afterwards,  that 
it  was  one  of  the  maids  of  the  inn  ;  a  lively  brisk 
girl,  and  a  volunteer,  from  her  love  of  the  dram:i. 
in  this  period  of  war  between  England  and  France, 
Calais  has  not  the  honor  of  a  dramatic  corps  to  hci^- 
aelf,  but  occasionally  participates  in  one  belonging 
to  the  district 

The  play  being  over  very  early,  we  finished  the 
evening  in  our  own  style,  a  proceeding  we  hod  cause 
to  repent  the  following  day,  as  the  Cute  rotle  did  not 
agree  with  us  so  well  as  old  Port  I  suffered  so  much 
from  the  consequent  relaxation,  that  I  never  repeated 
the  occasion.  It  produced  still  another  effect ;  it  re- 
moved my  previous  admiration  of  French  sobriety. 
There  is  little  merit,  I  should  think,  in  abstaining 
from  such  a  oonsta.it  use  of  medicine. 

riTB    CHAMPBTRB    IN  A  VILLAOB    OK    A    HILL  AT  MOKTBEITIL. 

Not  being  pressed  for  time,  the  beauty  of  a  scene 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  road-side  tempted 
me  to  enter  into  a  by-lane,  and  take  a  nearer  view 
of  it  A  village  church,  embosomed  in  a  cliesnut 
,  wood,  just  roie  above  the  trees  on  the  top  of  a  hill ; 
the  setting  sun  was  o.i  its  c.-isetuents,  and  the  foliage 
of  the  wood  was  burnished  by  the  golden  reflectio  •. 
The  dista.it  hum  of  the  village  green  was  just  audi- 
ble ;  but  not  so  the  French  horn,  which  echoed  in 
fall  melody  through  the  groves.  Having  rode 
about  half  a  mile  through  a  narrow  sequestered 
lane,  which  strongly  reminded  me  of  the  half-green 
and  half-trodden  by-roads  in  Warwickshire,  I  came 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  on  the  brow  and  summit 
of  which  the  village  and  church  were  situated.  I 
now  saw  whence  the  sound  of  the  horn  proceede.L 
On  the  left  of  the  road  was  an  ancient  chateau  situ- 
ated in  a  park,  or  very  exte.isive  meadow,  and 
ornamented  as  well  by  some  ve.ierable  trees,  as  by  a 
oiroular.  fence  of  fii>wering  shrubs,  guarded  on  the 
outside  by  a  paling  o.i  a  raised  mound.  The  park 
or  meadow  having  been  newly  mown,  had  an  air  at 
once  ornamented  and  natural.  A  party  of  ladies 
were  collected  under  a  patch  of  trees  situateil  in  the 
middle  of  the  lawn.  I  stopped  at  the  gate  to  look 
at  them,  thinking  myself  unperceived;  but  in  the 
same  mo.nent  the  gate  was  opened  to  me  by  a  gen- 
tleman aid  two  ladies,  who  were  walking  the 
round.  An  explanation  was  now  necessary,  and 
was  accordingly  given.  The  gentleman  iuformed 
me  upon  his  part,  that  the  chateau  belonged  to 
Mons.  St  Quentin,  a  mejdber  of  the  French  Senate, 
and  a  Judge  of  the  District ;  that  he  had  a  party  of 
friends  with  him  upon  the  occasion  of  his  lady's 
birth-day,  a!i  I  tliat  they  were  about  to  begin  dan- 
cing; that  M). IS.  St  Quentin  would  highly  con- 
gratulate himself  o  i  my  accidental  arrival.  One  of 
the  ladies,  having  previously  apologized  and  left  ns, 
had  seemingly  explained  to  Mons.  St  Quentin  the 
main  circumstance  belonging  to  me;  for  he  now  ap- 
peared, and  repeated  the  invitation  in  his  own  per- 
son. The  Udies  added  their  kind  importunities^  I 
dismounted,  ^ave  my  horse  to  a  servant  in  waiting, 
and  joined  this  happy  and  elegant  party,  for  such  lit 
realw  waai 

I  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  of 
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forming  an  opinion  of  French  beauty,  the  assemblage 
of  ladies  beiiig  very  numerous,  and  all  of  them  most 
elegantly  dressed.  Travelling,  and  the  imitative 
arts,  have  given  a  most  surprising  uniformity  to  all 
the  fashions  of  dress  and  ornament :  and,  wfiatover 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  very  slight 
difirerence  between  the  scenes  of  a  French  and  Eng- 
lish polite  assembly.  If  aiy  thing,  however,  be 
distinguishable,  it  is  more  in  degree  than  in  sub- 
stance. The  French  fashions,  as  I  saw  tiiem  here, 
differed  ia  no  other  point  from  what  I  had  seen  in* 
London,  but  in  degree.  The  ladies  were  certainly 
more  exposed  about  the  necks,  and  their  hair  was 
dressed  with  more  fancy;  but  the  form  was  in 
almost  every  thing  the  same.  The  most  elegant 
novelty  was  a  hat,  which  doubled  up  liku-  a  fan,  m 
that  the  ladies  carried  it  in  their  hands.  There 
were  more  colored  than  white  mushns;  a  variety 
which  had  a  pretty  effect  amongst  the  trees  and 
flowers.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  g\i- 
tlemen.  Their  dresses  were  maJe  as  in  Engla.id ; 
but  the  pattern  of  the  cloth,  or  so.ne  appentlage  to 
it,  was  different  One  gentlema  i,  habi:ed  in  a 
grass-colored  silk  coat,  had  very  mueli  the  ap- 
ue.irance  of  Beau  Mordccai  in  the  far  .'c :  t^jc  ladies, 
however,  seemed  to  admire  him,  a  id  i.i  some  con- 
versation with  him  I  found  him,  in  de>pite  of  his 
coat,  a  very  well  informed  man.  There  were  like- 
wise three  or  four  fancy  dresses ;  a  l>ian.  a  wood- 
nymph,  a  id  a  sweet  girl  playing  upon  a  lute,  habit- 
e  1  according  to  a  picture  of  Calypso  by  David.  On 
the  whole,  there  was  certaiuly  more  fa  icy,  more 
taste,  and  more  elegance,  than  m  an  Engli.sh  partv 
of  the  same  description :  though  there  were  not  so 
maiy  handsome  women  as  would  have  been  the 
proportion  of  such  an  assembly  in  England. 

A  table  was  spread  handsomely  and  substantially 
under  a  very  large  and  lofty  marquee.  .  The  out- 
side was  very  prettily  painted  for  the  occasion — 
Venus  commemorating  her  birth  fron  the  oce  in. 
The  French  manage  these  things  infinitely  better 
tlian  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  It  was  neee-v- 
sary,  however,  for  the  jiwtice  of  the  compliment,  that 
the  Venus  should  be  a  likc*ness  of  Madame  St 
Quentin,  who  was  neither  very  young  nor  very 
handsome.  The  painter,  however,  got  out  of  the 
scrape  very  well 

A  small  party  accompanied  me  into  the  village, 
which  was  lively,  and  had  some  very  neat  houses. 
The  peasantry,  both  men  and  women,  had  hats  of 
straw ;  a  manufactory  which  Mons.  St  Quentin  had 
introduced.  A  boy  was  reading  at  a  cottage  door. 
I  had  the  ciriosity  to  see  the  book.  It  wa-^  a  vo- 
lume of  Ma  monteL  His  mother  came  out,  invited 
us  into  the  house,  and  in  the  course  of  some  con- 
versation, pn>duced  some  drawings  by  this  youth  : 
they  were  very  simple,  and  very  masterlj*.  The 
ladies  purchased  them  at  a  good  pricei  He  had 
attained  this  excellence  without  a  master,  and  Mons. 
St  Quentin,  as  we  were  informed,   had   been   so 

E leased  with  him,  as  to  take  him  into  his  house. 
Lis  temper  and  manners,  however,  were  not  in 
unison  with  Ids  taste,  and  his  benefactor  had  been 
compelled  to  restore  him  to  his  mother,  but  still 
intended  to  send  him  to  study  at  Paris.  The  boy's 
countenance  was  a  direct  he  t<^  Lavater;  his  air 
was  heavy,  aid  absolutely  without  inti^'Iligeru^e. 
Mo!i9.  St.  Quentin  had  dismissed  him  his  house  on 
a'»connt  of  a  very  malignattt  sally  of  pas*ion :  a 
horse  having  thrown  him  by  aosident,  the  young 
demon  took  a  knife  from  his  pocket,  and  debberatcly 
stabbed  him  three  several  timea^  Such  was  a  pea- 
sant boy,  now  seemingly  enveloped  in  the  interesting 
simplicity  of  Marmontd  How  inconsistent  is  what 
is  called  character  I 

VOL.  ONE. 


